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ADVERTISEMENT 


In  presenting  to  the  American  Public,  this  new  and  improved  edition  of  Rollings 
Ancient  History,  we  deem  it  proper  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
which,  it  is  believed,  gives  it  a  superiority  over  other  editions  hitherto  published  in 
this  country — They  are, 

First — The  restoration  of  the  prefatory  remarks  of  Rollin,  to  each  history,  as 
originally  prepared  by  him  and  inserted  in  the  French  editions. 

Second — The  addition  of  “A  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,” 
by  Rollin,  as  inserted  in  the  original,  and  all  subsequent  French  editions. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  of  the  Publishers  of  the  Glasgow  Edition 
of  1832,  Edited  by  James  Bell,  will  more  clearly  show  the  importance  of  the  addi¬ 
tions  referred  to. 

“  The  publishers  venture  to  say  this  is  the  only  entire  and  unmutilated  edition  of 
Rollin’s  History  in  English,  which  has  issued  from  the  press  for  more  than  eighty 
years :  indeed  they  are  not  aware  that  any  other  unmutilated  edition  was  ever  printed 
in  Britain,  except  the  first  English  edition  published  in  1738  by  J.  &  P.  Knapton, 
London.  In  Rollin’s  original  work,  as  maybe  seen  by  consulting  the  French  editions, 
and  the  first  English  edition,  (1738,)  the  author  has  introduced  each  separate  division 
of  the  history  by  suitable  prefatory  remarks.  In  the  subsequent  editions,  however, 
these  different  introductions  have  been  thrown  together  in  the  most  confused  and  undis- 
tinguished  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one  general  preface  to  the  whole  work  ; 
by  which  means  not  only  is  the  original  form  of  the  work  marred,  but  the  utility  of 
those  valuable  portions  of  it  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  But  what  is  still 
worse,  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  exceedingly  mutilated  by  the  suppression  of 
many  paragraphs,  and  even  whole  pages;  by  which  means  the  sentiments  and 
remarks  of  the  learned  and  pious  author  upon  some  of  the  most  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  subjects  have  been  hidden  from  and  lost  to  his  English  readers  ;  and  this  is  the 
mere  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  mutilator  has  manifested  any  thing  but  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  doctrines  and  morality  of  the  Bible,  in  the  selection  of  those  parts  of 
the  work  which  he  has  chosen  to  suppress.  In  order  also  to  make  up  the  above 
mentioned  heterogeneous  preface,  the  whole  of  Chapter  III.  Book  X.  of  the  original 
work,  forming  part  of  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Grecians,  and  amounting  to 
above  one  hundred  pages  of  the  first  English  edition,  has  been  torn  from  its  original 
place  in’  the  work,  and  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  foresaid  general  preface,  without 
the  smallest  apparent  regard  to  any  principles  of  order  or  connexion,  thus  completing 
such  a  flagrant  instance  of  literary  license  as  it  is  hoped  but  seldom  occurs.  In  the 
edition  now  offered  to  the  public,  the  various  introductions  to  the  several  divisions  of 
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the  history  have  been  printed  in  their  original  separate  form,  and  the  many  paragraphs 
formerly  suppressed,  as  also  Chapter  III.  Book  X.  have  all  been  restored  to  their  pro¬ 
per  places  in  the  work. 

“  It  is  a  fact  known  to  few  English  readers  of  Rollin,  that  the  original  edition  of  his 
“Ancient  History,”  and  all  the  subsequent  French  editions  down  to  that  edited  by  M 
Letronne  in  1823,  contain  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work,  “A  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ancients.”  What  first  induced  the  English  publishers  to  mutilate  the 
work,  by  suppressing  so  large  and  valuable  a  part  of  it,  we  shall  not  determine ;  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  it  is,  that  their  injudicious  example  has  been  followed  in  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  editions  published  since  1740:  so  that  even  few  Booksellers  are  now  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  in  all  the  English  editions  of  Rollin  published  during  the  last  eighty- 
five  years,  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  work  has  been  suppressed,  and  that  a  part 
too  which  the  author  himself,  in  common  we  believe  with  every  enlightened  and  phi 
Iosophic  mind,  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  the  whole.  For,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  remarks,  ‘  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  useful  as  that 
which  relates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  gradual  improvement  of  reason,  the 
successive  advances  of  science,  the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are 
the  light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beings,  the  extinction  and  resuscitation  of  arts,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts  of  battles  and  invasions  are  pe 
culiarly  the  business  of  princes,  surely  the  useful  or  elegant  are  not  to  be  neglected.’  ” 
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Sect.  III.  Sphodrias,  the  Lacedaemonian,  forms  a  design 
against  the  Piraeeus  without  success.  The  Athenians  de¬ 
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the  Lacedaemonians,  472. 
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fluence  of  Pelopidas  at  the  court  of  Persia,  477. 

Sect.  VI.  Pelopidas  marches  against  Alexander  tyrant 
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nia,  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  court,  and  brings  Phi¬ 
lip  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage.  He  returns  into  Thessaly,  is 
seized  by  treachery,  and  made  a  prisoner.  Epaminondas 
delivers  him.  Pelopidas  gains  a  victory  against  the  ty¬ 
rant  and  is  killed  in  the  battle.  Extraordinary  honours 
paid  to  his  memory.  Tragical  end  of  Alexander,  479. 

Sect.  VII.  Epaminondas  is  chosen  general  of  the  The¬ 
bans.  His  second  attempt  against  Sparta.  His  celebrated 
victory  at  Mantinea.  His  death  and  eulogy,  482. 

Sect.  VIII.  Death  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis.  Nico- 
cles  his  son  succeeds  him.  Admirable  character  of  that 
prince,  485. 

Sect.  IX.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  undertakes  the  reduction 
of  Egypt.  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  is  appointed  general 
of  the  Athenian  troops.  The  enterprise  miscarries  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  Pharnabazus  the  Persian  general,  486. 

Sect.  X.  The  Lacedaemonians  send  Agesilaus  to  the  aid 
of  Tachos,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Persians.  The  king 
of  Sparta’s  actions  in  Egypt.  His  death.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  provinces  revolt  against  Artaxerxes,  487. 

Sect.  XI.  Troubles  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  concern¬ 
ing  his  successor.  Death  of  that  prince,  488. 

Sect.  XII.  Causes  of  the  frequent  insurrections  and  re¬ 
volts  in  the  Persian  empire,  489. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERSIANS  AND  GRECIANS. 

Sect.  I.  Ochus  ascends  the  throne  of  Persia.  His  cruel¬ 
ties.  Revolt  of  several  nations,  490. 

Sect.  II.  War  of  the  allies  against  the  Athenians,  491. 

Sect.  III.  Demosthenes  encourages  the  Athenians,  alarm¬ 
ed  by  the  preparations  made  by  Artaxerxes  for  war.  He 
harangues  them  in  favour  of  the  Megalopolitans,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  the  Rhodians.  Death  of  Mausolus.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  grief  of  Artemisia  his  wife,  493. 

Sect.  IV.  Successful  expedition  of  Ochus  against  Phoe¬ 
nicia  and  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  against  Egypt,  495. 

Sect.  V.  Death  of  Ochus.  Arses  succeeds  him  and  is 
succeeded  by  Darius  Codomannus,  497. 

Sect.  VI.  Abridgment  of  the  life  of  Demosthenes  till  the 
time  of  his  appearance  with  honour  and  applause  in  the 
public  assemblies  against  Philip  of  Macedoh,  497. 

Sect.  VII.  Digression  upon  the  manner  of  fitting  out 
fleets  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  exemptions  and  other 
marks  of  honour  granted  by  that  city  to  such  as  had  ren¬ 
dered  it  great  services,  499. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILIP. 

Sect.  I.  The  birth  and  infancy  of  Philip.  Beginning  of 
his  reign.  His  first  conquests.  The  birth  of  Alexander,  502. 

Sect.  II.  The  sacred  war.  Sequel  of  the  history  of  Phi¬ 
lip.  He  endeavours  in  vain  to  possess  himself  of  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  507. 

Sect.  III.  Demosthenes,  upon  Philip’s  attempting  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  harangues  the  Athenians,  and  animates  them 
against  that  prince.  Little  regard  is  paid  to  his  advice. 
Olynthus,  upon  the  point  of  being  besieged  by  Philip,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  Athenians  for  succour.  Demosthenes  endea¬ 
vours  by  his  orations  to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy. 
They  send  but  a  very  iveak  succour,  and  Philip  at  length 
takes  the  place,  508. 
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Sect.  IV.  Philip  declares  in  favour  of  Thebes  against 
the  Phocreans,  and  t'nereoy  engages  in  the  sacred  war. 
He  lulls  the  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Demosthenes,  into  security,  by  a  pretended  peace  and 
false  promises.  He  seizes  on  Thermopylae;,  subjects  the 
Phocaeans,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  sacred  war.  He  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  511. 
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Sect.  VI.  Philip,  by  his  intrigues,  succeeds  in  getting 
himself  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  in  the, 
council  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  possesses  himself  ofEla- 
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in  his  household.  He  divorces  Olympias,  and  marries  an¬ 
other  wife.  He  solemnizes  the  marriage  of  Cleopaira  his 
daughter  with  Alexander  king  of  Epirus,  and  is  killed  at 
the  nuptials,  522. 

Sect.  VIII.  Memorable  actions  and  sayings  of  Philip. 
Good  and  bad  qualities  of  that  prince,  524. 
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Sect.  I.  Alexander’s  birth.  The  temple  of  Ephesus  is 
burnt  the  same  day.  The  happy  natural  inclinations  of 
that  prince.  Aristotle  is  appointed  his  preceptor,  who  in¬ 
spires  him  with  a  surprising  taste  for  learning.  He  breaks 
Bucephalus,  527. 

Sect.  II.  Alexander,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  ascends 
the  throne  at  twenty  years  of  age.  He  subjects  and  redu¬ 
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against  Persia.  He  returns  to  Macedon,  and  makes  pre¬ 
parations  for  carrying  his  arms  into  Asia,  529. 

Sect.  III.  Alexander  sets  out  from  Macedon  upon  hia 
expedition  against  the  Persians.  He  arrives  at  Ilion,  and 
pays  great  honour  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  He  fights  the 
first  battle  ag  linst  the  Persians  at  the  river  Granicus,  and 
obtains  a  famous  victory,  532. 
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Minor.  He  is  seized  with  a  dangerous  disease,  occasioned 
by  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus.  Philip  the  physician 
cures  him  in  a  few  days.  Alexander  passes  the  defiles  of 
Cilicia.  Darius  advances  at  the  same  time.  The  bold 
and  free  answer  of  Charidemus  to  that  prince,  which  costs 
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539. 

Sect.  VI.  Alexander  marches  victorious  into  Syria. 
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the  city  of  Sidon  are  opened  to  him.  Abdolonymus  is  pla¬ 
ced  upon  the  throne  against  his  will.  Alexander  lays  siege 
to  Tyre,  which,  after  having  made  a  vigorous  defence  for 
seven  months,  is  taken  by  storm.  The  fulfilling  of  differ¬ 
ent  prophecies  relating  to  Tyre,  543. 

Sect.  VII.  Darius  writes  a  second  letter  to  Alexander. 
Journey  of  the  latter  to  Jerusalem.  The  honour  which  he 
pays  to  Jaddus  the  high  priest.  He  is  shown  those  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Daniel  which  relate  to  himself.  The  king 
grants  great  privileges  to  the  Jews,  but  refuses  them  to 
the  Samaritans  He  besieges  and  takes  Gaza,  enters 
Egypt,  and  subdues  that  country.  He  there  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Alexandria,  then  goes  into  Lybia,  where  he 
visits  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  causes  himself 
to  be  declared  the  son  of  that  god.  His  return  into  Egypt* 
551. 

Sect.  VIII.  Alexander,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  re¬ 
solves  to  go  in  pursuit  of  Darius.  At  his  setting  out  he 
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passes  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  comes  up  with  Da¬ 
rius.  The  famous  battle  of  Arbela,  556. 

Sect.  IX.  Alexander  possesses  himself  of  Arbela,  Baby- 
Inn,  Susa,  Persepolis;  and  finds  immense  riches  in  those 
cities.  At  a  banquet  he  sets  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepo¬ 
lis,  560. 

Sect.  X.  Darius  leaves  Ecbatana.  He  is  betrayed  and 
put  in  chains  by  Bessus  governor  of  Bactria.  The  latter, 
upon  Alexander’s  advancing  towards  him,  flies,  after  hav¬ 
ing  covered  Darius  with  wounds,  who  expires  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  Alexander’s  arrival.  He  sends  his  corpse  to 
Sysigambis,  565. 

Sect.  XI.  Vices  which  first  caused  the  decline,  and  at 
last  the  ruin,  of  the  Persian  empire,  566. 

Sect.  XII.  Lacedaemon  revolts  from  the  Macedonians, 
with  almost  all  Peloponnesus.  Antipater  marches  thither, 
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against  Bessus.  A  pretended  conspiracy  of  PhUotas  against 
the  king.  He  and  Parmenio  his  father  are  put  to  death. 
Alexander  subdues  several  nations.  He  at  last  arrives  in 
Bactriana,  whither  Bessus  is  brought  to  him,  567. 

Sect.  XIII.  Alexander,  after  taking  a  great  many  cities 
in  Bactriana,  builds  one  near  the  river  laxartes,  which  he 
calls  by  his  own  name.  The  Scythians,  alarmed  at  the 
building  of  this  city,  as  it  would  be  a  check  upon  them, 
send  ambassadors  to  the  king,  who  address  themselves  to 
him  with  uncommon  freedom.  After  having  dismissed 
them,  he  passes  the  laxartes,  gains  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Scythians,  and  behaves  with  humanity  to  the  vanquish¬ 
ed.  He  checks  and  punishes  the  insurrection  of  the  Sog- 
dians,  sends  Bessus  to  Ecbatana  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
takes  the  city  of  Petra,  which  was  thought  impregnable, 
573. 

Sect.  XIV.  The  death  of  Clitus.  Several  expeditions 
of  Alexander.  He  endeavours  to  procure  worship  to  be 
paid  to  himself,  after  the  manner  of  ihe  Persians.  Discon¬ 
tents  arise  among  the  Macedonians.  Death  of  Callisihe- 
nea  the  philosopher,  576. 


Sect.  XV.  Alexander  sets  out  fin  India.  A  digression 
with  regard  to  that  country.  He  besieges  and  takes  seve¬ 
ral  cities  which  appeared  impregnable,  and  is  often  in 
danger  of  his  life.  He  crosses  the  river  Indus,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Hydaspes,  and  gains  a  signal  victory  over  Porus, 
whom  he  restores  to  his  throne,  580. 

Sect.  XVI.  Alexander  advances  into  India.  A  digres¬ 
sion  relating  to  the  Brachmans.  That  prince  resolves  to 
march  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  which  raises  a  general  discon¬ 
tent  in  his  army.  Remonstrances  being  made  to  him  on 
that  account,  he  lays  aside  his  design,  and  is  contented 
with  going  no  father  than  the  ocean.  He  subdues  all  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  way  thither,  and  is  exposed  to  great  danger 
at  the  siege  of  the  city  of  'the  Oxydracee  ;  and  arriving  at 
last  at  the  ocean,  he  afterwards  prepares  for  his  return  into 
Europe,  585. 

Sect.  XVII.  Alexander,  in  his  march  through  deserts,  is 
grievously  distressed  by  famine.  He  arrives  at  Pasargada, 
where  Cyrus’s  monument  stood.  Orsines,  a  powerful  sa. 
trap,  is  put  to  death  through  the  clandestine  intrigues  of 
Bagoas  the  eunuch.  Calanus  voluntarily  meets  his  death. 
Alexander  marries  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius.  Har- 
palus  arrives  at  Athens ;  Demosthenes  is  banished.  The 
Macedonian  soldiers  make  an  insurrection,  which  Alexan¬ 
der  appeases.  He  recalls  Antipater  from  iVlacedonia,  and 
sends  Cralerus  in  his  room.  The  king’s  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  Hephsestian,  590. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Alexander  enters  Babylon,  in  spite  of  ths 
sinister  predictions  of  the  Magi  and  other  soothsayers.  He 
there  forms  the  plans  of  several  voyages  and  conquests. 
He  sets  about  repairing  the  breaches  made  in  the  embank¬ 
ments  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  rebuilding  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Belus.  He  abandons  himself  to  immoderate  drink¬ 
ing,  which  brings  him  to  his  end.  The  universal  grief 
spread  over  the  whole  empire  upon  that  account.  Sysigam¬ 
bis  is  not  able  to  survive  him.  Preparations  are  made  to 
con  vey  Alexander’s  corpse  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
in  Libya,  594. 

Sect.  XIX.  The  judgment  which  we  are  to  form  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  598. 

Sect.  XX.  Reflections  on  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Macedonians,  by  Monsieur  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  604 


APPROBATION. 

,  „  •  .  ,  ,  Paris,  3d  September ,  172!). 

I  have  read,  by  order  of  the  Lord-Keeper,  a  manuscript  entitled,  “The  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Modes.  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks,”  Sec.  In  this  work  appear  the  same  principles 
of  religion,  of  probity,  and  the  same  happy  endeavors  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  ail  the 
writings  of  this  author.  The  present  work  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  instruction  of  young  people  but  may  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  all  persons  in  general,  who  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  in  their  native  tongue  a  ’>reat  number  of  cu¬ 
rious  events,  which  before  were  known  to  few  except  the  learned.  "  Secoussk 


A  LETTER, 

WRITTEN  BV  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  DR.  FRANCIS  ATTERBURy,  BATE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER 
TO  M.  ROLLIN,  IN  COMMENDATION  OF  THIS  WORK. 


REVERENDE  ATCJUE  ERI7DITISSIME  VIR, 

Cum,  monente  amico  quodam,  qui  juxta  aedes  tuas 
habitat,  scireni  te  Parisios  revertisse,  statui  saluta- 
tum  te  ire,  ut  primum  per  valetudinem  liceret.  Id 
officii,  ex  pedum  infirmitate  aliquandiu  dilatum,  cunt 
tandem  me  impleturum  sperarem,  frustra  fui;  domi 
non  eras.  Restat,  ut  quod  coram  exequi  non  potui, 
scriptis  saltern  literis  prastem;  tibique  ob  ea  omnia 
quibus  a  te  auctus  sum,  beneficia,  grates  agam,  quas 
habeo  certe,  et  semper  habiturus  sum,  maximas. 

Revera  munera  ilia  librorum  nuperis  a  te  aunisedi- 
torum  egregiaac  perhonorificamini  visa  sunt.  Multi 
enim  facio,  et  te,  vir  prsestantissime,  et  tua  omnia 
qutecunque  in  isto  literarum  genere  perpolita  sunt; 
in  quo  quidem  Te  ca;teris  omnibus  ejusmodi  scrip- 
toribus  facile  antecellere,  atque  esse  eundem  et  di- 
cendi  et  sentiendi  magistrum  optimum,  prorsus  ex- 
istimo;  cumque  in  excolendis  his  studiis  aliquantu- 
lum  ipse  et  opera  et  temporis  posucrim,  libere  ta- 
nien  profiteor  me,  tua  cum  legam  ac  relegam,  ea 
edoctuin  esse  a  te,  non  sol  um  quae  nesciebam  prorsus, 
sed  etiam  quae  antea  diaicisse  mini  vtsus  sum.  Mo- 
deste  itaque  ni  mi  uni  de  opere  tuo  sentis,  cum  juven- 
tuti  tantum  instituendae  elaboratum  id  esse  contendis. 
Ea  certe  scribis,  quae  a  viris  istius  modi  rerum  haud 
imperitis,  cum  voluptate  et  fructu  legi  possunt.  Ve¬ 
tera  quidem  et  satis  cognita  revocas  in  memoriam; 
sed  ita  revocas,  ut  illustres,  ut  ornes;  utaliquid  ve- 
tustis  adjicias  quod  novum  sit,  alienis  quod  omnino 
tuum:  bonasque  picturasbona  in  Iucecollocando  effi- 
cis,  ut  etiam  iis,  a  quibus  ssepissinie  conspectae  sunt, 
elegantiores  tamen  solito  appareant,  et  placeant 
magis. 

Certe,  dum  Xenophontem  ssepius  versas,  ab  illo  et 
ea  quse  a  te  pluriniis  in  locis  narrantur,  et  ipsum  ubi- 
que  narrandi  modum  videris  traxisse,  styliqueXeno- 
phontei  nitorem  ac  venustam  simplicitatem  non  imi- 
tari  tantum,  sed  plane  assequi:  ita  ut  si  Gallice  scis- 
set  Xenophon,  non  aliis  ilium,  in  eo  argumento  quod 
tractas,  verbis  usurum.non  alio  prorsus  more  scrip- 
turum,  judicem. 

Hoec.  ego,  haud  assentandi  causa  (quod  vitium  pro- 
cui  a  me  abest,)  sed  vere  ex  animi  sententia  dico 
Cum  enim  pulchris  e  te  donis  ditatus  sim,  quibus  in 
eodem  aut  in  alio  quopiam  doctrinae  genere  referen- 
dis  imparem  me  sentio,  volui  tamen  propensi  erga  te 
animi  gratique  testimonium  proferre,et  te  aliquo  sal¬ 
tern  munusculo,  etsi  perquam  dissimili,  remunerari. 

Perge,  vir  docte  admodum  et  venerande,  de  bonis 
literis,  quae  nunc  neglectse  passim  et  spretae  jacent, 
bene  mereri ;  perge  juventutein  Gallicam  (quando 
illi  solummodb  te  utilem  esse  vis)  optimis  et  pracep- 
tis  et  exemplis  informare. 

Quod  ut  facias,  annis  aetatis  turn  elapsis  multos  ad- 
jiciat  Deus!  iisque  decurrentibus  sanum  te  prastet 
atque  incolumem.  Hoc  ex  animo  optat  ac  vovet 

Tui  observantissimus,  Franciscus  Roffensis. 

Pransurum  te  mecum  post  festa  dixit  mihi  amicus 
ille  noster,  qui  tibi  vicious  est.  Cum  statueris  tecum 
quo  die  adfuturus  es,  id  illi  significabis.  Me  certe 
annis  malisque  debilitatum,  quandocunque  veneris, 
domi  invenies.  6°  Kal.  Jan.  1731. 

TRANSLATION. 

REVEREND  AND  MOST  LEARNED  SIR, 

When  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  who  lives  near 
you,  that  you  were  returned  to  Paris,  I  resolved  to 
wait  on  you,  as  soon  as  my  health  would  permit.  After 


having  been  prevented  by  the  gout  for  some  time,  I 
was  in  hopes  at  length  of  paying  my  respects  to  you 
at  your  house,  and  went  thither,  but  found  you  not  at 
home.  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  do  that  in 
writing,  which  I  could  not  in  person,  and  for  all  the 
favors  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  to 
return  you  the  warmest  acknowledgements  which, 
as  I  now  feel,  I  shall  ever  continue  to  cherish. 

And  indeed  I  esteem  the  booksyou  have  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  as  presents  of  uncommon  value,  and  such  as 
do  me  very  great  honor.  For  I  have  the  highest  es¬ 
teem,  most  excellent  Sir,  both  for  you,  and  for  every 
thing  that  conies  from  so  masterly  a  hand  as  yours,  in 
the  kind  of  learning  of  which  you  treat;  in  which  I 
sincerely  believe  that  you  far  excel  all  other  writers, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  master  both  of 
speaking  and  thinking  well:  and  I  freely  confess  that, 
though  I  had  applied  some  time  and  pains  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  such  studies,  when  I  read  your  volumes  over  and 
over  again,  I  am  instructed  by  you  not  only  in  things 
of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant,  but  also  those  which 
I  fancied  myself  to  have  learned  before.  You  have, 
therefore,  too  modest  an  opinion  of  your  work,  when 
you  declare  it  composed  solely  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  What  you  write  may  undoubtedly  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  improvement  by  persons  who  are 
proficients  in  learning  of  that  kind.  For  whilst  you 
call  to  mind  ancient  facts  and  things  sufficiently 
known,  you  do  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  illus¬ 
trate,  you  embellish  them;  still  adding  something 
new  to  the  old,  something  entirely  your  own  to  the 
labors  of  others:  by  placing  good  pictures  in  a  good 
light,  you  make  them  appear  with  unusual  elegance 
and  more  exalted  beauties,  even  to  those  who  have 
seen  and  studied  them  most. 

In  your  frequent  correspondence  with  Xenophon, 
you  have  certainly  extracted  from  him,  both  what 
you  relate  in  many  places,  and  everywhere  his  very 
manner  of  relating;  you  seem  not  only  to  have  imi¬ 
tated,  but  attained,  the  shining  elegance  and  beauti¬ 
ful  simplicity  of  that  author’s  style:  so  that  had  Xen¬ 
ophon  excelled  in  the  French  language,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  he  would  have  used  no  other  words,  nor  writ 
ten  in  any  othermanner,  upon  the  subjects  you  treat, 
than  you  have  done. 

I  do  not  say  this  out  of  flattery  (which  is  far  from 
being  my  vice,)  but  from  my  real  sentiments  and 
opinion.  As  you  have  enriched  me  with  your  hand¬ 
some  presents  which  I  know  how  incapable  I  am  of 
repaying  either  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  kind  of 
learning,  I  was  willing  to  testify  my  gratitude  and 
affection  for  you,  and  at  least  to  make  you  some 
small,  though  exceedingly  unequal,  return. 

Go  on,  most  learned  and  venerable  Sir,  to  deserve 
well  of  sound  literature,  which  now  lies  universally 
neglected  and  despised.  Go  on,  in  forming  the  youth 
of  France  ( since  you  will  have  their  utility  to  be  your 
sole  view)  upon  the  best  precepts  and  examples. 

Which  that  you  may  effect,  may  it  please  God  to 
add  many  years  to  your  life,  and  during  the  course 
of  them  to  preserve  you  in  health  and  security.  This 
is  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  of 

Your  most  faithful  friend,  Francis  Roffen. 

P.  S.  Our  friend,  your  neighbor,  tells  me  you  in¬ 
tend  to  dine  with  me  after  the  holy  days.  When  you 
have  fixed  upon  the  day,  be  pleased  to  let  him  know 
it.  Wbeneveryou  come,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  one 
so  weak  with  age  and  sufferings,  as  I  am,  at  home 

December  26,  1731. 
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MEMOIR  OF  ROLLIN 


Charles  RolliN  was  born  at  Paris,  January  30,  I 
1661.  He  derived  no  lustre  from  his  birth,  for  he 
was  the  second  son  of  a  poor  but  honest  cutler,  who 
intended  that  he  should  follow  the  same  profession. 
But,  though  of  humble  birth  and  obscure  parentage, 
his  nascent  genius  was  early  developed  by  those  in¬ 
timations  of  superior  intelligence  and  nobility  of 
mind  which  enable  its  possessors  to  rise  above  their 
circumstances,  and  emerge  from  obscurity  to  fame. 
A  Benedictine  friar,  whom  he  occasionally  served  at 
mass,  perceived  the  dawnings  of  his  young  mind, 
and  could  not  think  to  see  them  smothered  in  the 
dull  routine  of  a  mechanical  profession.  He  there¬ 
fore  torn  the  mother  her  son’s  abilities,  and  enlarged 
on  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  cultivating  them. 
His  widowed  mother  (for  he  lost  his  father  at  a  very 
early  period)  thought  it  impossible  from  her  situa¬ 
tion,  to  comply  with  a  scheme  which  her  discern¬ 
ment  approved,  and  urged  her  inability  to  give  her 
son  a  learned  education.  The  difficulty  was  how¬ 
ever  surmounted  by  the  zeal  of  the  benevolent  Ben¬ 
edictine,  who  procured  for  young  Rollin  a  bursary 
at  the  college  of  Plessis.  There  he  commenced  his 
studies  with  that  avid  ity  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  The  patronage  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefactor 
was  soon  and  amply  repaid  by  the  celerity  of  his  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  mother  was  made  to  participate  in  the 
triumphs  and  honors  of  her  son,  as  she  was  often 
visited  at  her  humble  dwelling  by  persons  of  high 
birth  and  eminent  rank,  soliciting  that  young  Rollin 
might  spend  the  vacations  with  tneir  sons,  his  fellow 
students  at  college.  After  having  studied  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  philosophy  at  this  college,  he  devoted 
three  years  to  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  most 
celebrated  Catholic  theological  seminary  in  France. 
His  teacher  in  rhetoric  was  M.  Hersan,  who  then 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  He  conceived  such 
an  exalted  opinion  of  Rollin’s  virtue  and  abilities,  as 
sometimes  tempted  him  to  call  him  Divine.  When 
any  composition  in  prose  or  verse  was  required  from 
him,  the  professor  was  not  ashamed  to  commend  his 
pupil  even  to  his  own  disparagement.  “Apply,”  he 
would  say,  “to  Rollin:  he  will  do  it  better  than  I 
can.”  When  this  gentleman  relinquished  his  labors 
at  the  college  of  Plessis,  Rollin,  though  then  only 
21  years  old,  was  judged  by  the  university  competent 
to  succeed  so  able  and  learned  a  master.  From  that 
honor  he  was  debarred  by  nothing  but  his  own  mo¬ 
desty.  He  consented,  however,  to  become  profes¬ 
sor  of  an  inferior  class,  and  in  1687,  was  advanced 
to  the  chair  of  rhetoric.  The  year  following,  M. 
Hersan,  with  the  permission  of  the  king,  resigned 
in  favor  of  young  Rollin  the  professorship  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  Royal  College. 

Rollin  was  not  deficient  in  gratitude  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Traitg  des 
Etudes,  has  drawn  up  a  warm  and  affectionate  eulo- 
gium  on  hi.s  virtue,  learning,  and  disinterestedness. 
Of  this  last  Rollin  declares,  that  he  showed  a  rare 
example:  first,  in  sacrificing  from  his  private  fortune 
2,000  crowns  for  some  necessary  repairs  and  embel- 
lishmentsat  the  college  of  Beauvais;  second,  his  vo¬ 
luntary  retirement  to  Compeigne,  his  native  place, 
and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  education  of  the 
poor  children  of  the  town,  building  a  handsome 
school-house  for  them,  and  establishing  a  master  for 


their  instruction,  fulfilling  the  office  of  one  nimself 
assisting  very  frequently  at  their  lessons,  having  al¬ 
ways  some  of  them  at  his  table,  clothing  many  of 
them, and  distributing  to  them — all  at  different  sea¬ 
sons — different  rewards  for  their  encouragement. 
The  sweetest  consolation  this  eminent  person  enjoy¬ 
ed,  was  to  think  that,  after  his  death,  these  children 
would  make  for  him  the  same  prayer  that  the  famous 
John  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  whose  humility  led  him  to  become  schoolmaster 
at  Lyons,  requested  in  his  will,  to  be  made  for  him 
by  his  pupils,  “My  God,  my  Creator,  have  pity  upon 
thy  poor  servant  John  Gerson;”  and  finally,  that  he 
had  the  blessing  of  dying  poor,  in  some  sort,  amidst 
the  poor;  the  remains  of  his  property  hardly  suf¬ 
ficing  for  a  last  endowment  which  lie  had  made  of 
Sisters  of  Charity,  for  the  instruction  of  girls  and 
the  care  of  sick  persons.  Such  is  the  character  of 
M.  Hersan  from  the  grateful  pen  of  his  protege  Rol¬ 
lin.  When  our  author  succeeded  to  the  office,  as 
related  before,  he  made  it  one  of  his  chief  cares  to 
make  his  pupils  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  their  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  and  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
chief  works  in  poetry  and  prose,  which  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  French  language.  Classical  literature 
seems  then  to  have  been  in  a  declining  state,  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  had  been  so  much 
neglected,  that  Rollin  had  the  honor  of  reviving  it 
in  the  university.  To  fix  his  pupils’  attentions  on 
these  studies,  he  established  examinations,  to  which 
the  public  were  admitted,  and  in  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  students  to  give  an  account  of,  and  an¬ 
swer  questions  relative  to  the  Latin  or  Greek  authors 
they  had  read  during  the  preceding  years.  Thes6 
exercises  were  found  so  useful  and  so  agreeable  tc 
the  taste  of  the  nation,  that,  without  any  senatus  con- 
sultum,  they  were  adopted  by  all  the  colleges;  and 
from  these  they  passed  into  private  schools,  and 
penetrated  (our  author  says)  into  all  the  provinces. 

It  was  a  custom,  more  ancient  than  wise,  in  the 
university,  for  professors  to  compose  tragedies,  the 
different  characters  of  which  were  sustained  by  the 
pupils.  Against  this  practice  Rollin  argues  most 
strenuously,  in  his  fourth  volume  of  his  Method  of 
Studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  on  moral  and  religious 
considerations,  as  having  a  tendency  to  convert  uni¬ 
versities  and  schools  into  play-houses;  to  engender 
improper  amorous  feelings  into  the  youthful  mind; 
and  thus  to  undermine  those  principles  of  honor  and 
piety,  which  ought  to  be  so  sedulously  inculcated  and 
cultivated.  His  chief  objection  was — the  practice  in 
these  tragediesof  robing  the  young  pupils  in  female 
dresses — a  practice  utterly  repugnant  to  the  express 
declaration  of  scripture: — “The  woman  shall  not 
wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall 
a  man  put  on  a  woman’s  garment ;  for  all  that  do  so 
are  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God.” — Deut.  xxii 
5.  This  custom  probably  originated  among  the  hea¬ 
thens,  who  had  male  and  female  deities,  as,  Isis  and 
Osiris  among  the  Egyptians,  Ashtaroth  and  Tammuz 
among  the  Phoenicians,  and  Mars  and  Venus  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Iliad  of  Homer  abounds  in  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  libidinous  intercourse  and  amours  of  the 
gods.  Venus  was  the  supposed  goddess  of  love  and 
pleasure.  Mars  the  god  ot  war  ana  arms.  Men  there* 
|  fore  worshipped  Venus  in  flowered  garments  of  wo 
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men,  and  the  women  wore  a  coat  of  mail  and  armor, 
when  they  worshipped  Mars — these  dresses  being 
deemed  suitable  to  the  peculiar  character  of  these 
deities,  and  therefore  more  pleasing  to  them.  It 
was  probably  this  idolatrous  practice,  which,  as 
Lowman  thinks,  originated  the  above  express  pro¬ 
hibition.  The  exhibition  of  such  tragedies,  Rollin 
informs  us,  was  condemned  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  literary  exercises  adopted 
instead  of  them  at  the  college  of  Esquile;  and,  in 
his  own  day,  this  obnoxious  practice  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  most  of  the  colleges  at  Paris ;  and  was  soon 
afterwards  relinquished  at  the  university.  One  of 
the  professors  at  that  university,  M.  Belleville,  was 
distressed  with  agonizing  reflections  on  his  death¬ 
bed,  for  having  followed  this  custom,  which  he  knew 
had  been  the  occasion  of  immoral  practices  to  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  scholars. 

A  similar  practice  still  exists  at  Westminster 
school,  where  the  scholars  are  annually  obliged  by 
the  teachers  to  perform  one  of  Terence’s  comedies. 
We  have  therefore  no  reason  to  boast  of  our  supe¬ 
rior  morality  and  discernment  in  still  following  this 
anti-scriptural  and  Pagan  custom,  which  has  been 
long  exploded  in  France;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the 
unbending  piety  and  persevering  opposition  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  professor. 

After  having  held  the  office  of  the  rhetorical  pro¬ 
fessorship  about  8  or  10  years  with  great  reputation, 
our  author  resigned  his  situation  with  the  view  of 
devoting  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  ancient  history. 
His  absence  from  the  university  was  short.  He  was 
recalled  in  the  close  of  1694  to  fill  the  office  of  rector. 
This  office  he  enjoyed  two  years  successively;  and 
while  he  occupied  that  eminent  literary  station,  he 
was  assiduous  and  vigilant  in  performing  its  duties — 
was  strict  in  maintaining  the  college  discipline — re¬ 
vived  the  ancient  customs — and  introduced  some 
salutary  reforms.  In  compliance  with  the  university 
statutes,  he  visited  the  colleges — a  useful  duty  which 
his  predecessors  had  imagined  they  were  at  liberty  to 
neglect.  He  converted  into  a  law  the  custom  of  com¬ 
mencing  the  lecture  in  the  classes  of  humanity  and 
philosophy,  with  the  explanation  of  some  passage  of 
scripture;  and  with  the  same  view  of  extending  bib¬ 
lical  knowledge,  he  published,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inferior  classes,  a  collection  of  maxims  selected  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Though  personally 
considered,  no  man  was  more  humble  and  inoffensive 
than  our  author,  yet  when  the  rights  of  his  office 
were  concerned,  and  of  course  the  dignity  of  the 
university,  none  was  more  tenacious  of  supporting 
them — of  which  he  gave  several  eminent  instances. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  rectorship,  Rollin  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  superintending  the  education  of  the  ne¬ 
phews  of  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  The  Abbe  Vitte- 
ment  recalled  him  to  a  public  station  by  obtaining  for 
him  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  on 
by  the  persuasions  of  M.  Duguet,  a  learned  theolo¬ 
gian,  to  undertake  its  official  duties,  from  an  anxious 
sensibility,  which  magnified,  in  his  apprehensions, 
the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  encounter.  Rollin 
entreated  them  to  furnish  him  with  such  lights  and 
instructions  as  were  necessary  to  be  imparted  to  the 
numerous  youths,  whose  education  he  was  now  to 
superintend.  M.  Duguet  complied  with  the  request, 
and  published  his  Commentaries  on  the  six  days’ 
work  of  Creation  and  on  Genesis.  The  first  part  of 
this  work,  published  in  a  separate  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “An  Explication  of  the  Work  of  the  Six 
Days,”  is  declared  by  the  Siecles  Litteraires  de  la 
France  to  be  an  excellent  work,  in  which  the  utile  is 
conjoined  with  the  dulce.  The  elevation  of  Rollin 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
This  society,  which  had  previously  been  almost  de¬ 
serted, began  to  abound  with  scholars  under  thegov- 
ernment  of  the  new  principal.  A  singular  instance 
is  given  of  the  uncommon  reputation  our  author  en¬ 
joyed  : — A  rich  gentleman  of  one  of  the  provinces,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  fame  of  Rollin,  brought  his  son  to  be 
received  as  a  pensioner  in  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
Rollin  declared  his  inability  to  admit  him.  as  the 


number  of  pensioners  was  already  inconveniently 
great,  and  to  convince  the  father,  conducted  him 
through  all  the  apartments  and  sleeping  rooms 
which  were  completely  occupied.  However,  paren¬ 
tal  expectation  was  not  to  be.  so  easily  frustrated  : 
“I  have  come  to  Paris  (exclaimed  the  father,)  on 
purpose  to  bring  you  my  son.  I  shall  depart  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  I  will  send  him  to  you  with  a  bed.  I  have 
but  him,  you  may  put  him  in  the  court — in  the  cellar, 
if  you  please — but  let  him  be  in  your  college,  and 
from  that  moment  I  shall  have  no  uneasiness  about 
him.”  The  goodness  of  Rollin  could  not  resist  such 
an  appeal  as  this.  He  was  compelled  to  receive  the 
youth,  and  to  dispose  of  him  in  his  own  apartments, 
until  he  could  place  him  among  the  other  scholars. 

In  Rollin’s  days,  the  principal  of  a  college  much 
resembled  the  master  of  a  seminary.  It  was  his  office 
not  only  to  guard  the  discipline  and  preside  over  the 
studies  of  the  scholars,  but  also  to  instruct  them  in 
religious  and  moral  duties;  and  even  attend  to  their 
diet  and  personal  comforts.  How  he  executed  his 
official  functions  in  these  departments, Rollin  himself 
has  told  us  at  length  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Belles 
Lettres.  He  endeavored  to  combine  and  perpetuate 
among  his  countrymen  accomplished  literature  and 
correct  taste;  and  made  it  his  study  to  repay  with 
gratitude,  the  favors  of  his  Benedictine  friend — of  M. 
Hersan,  and  those  dignities  which  the  university  of 
Paris  had  conferred  on  him — by  laboring  to  advance 
others  in  that  honorable  course  which  he  himself  had 
trodden.  One  of  the  most  learned  of  his  numerous 
pupils  was  M.  Crevier,  the  author  of  several  volumi¬ 
nous  works.  He  continued  Rollin’s  Roman  History  • 
but  with  inferior  success  to  his  master.  He  publish¬ 
ed  also  a  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  an 
edition  of  Livy,  though  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole 
credit  of  the  latter  performance.  This  latter  work 
originated  in  several  literary  conversations  which 
Crevier  had  with  Rollin,  several  of  the  professors  of 
Beauvais,  the  Abbed’Asfeld,  and  others.  Crevier, 
as  the  youngest  person, had  the  task  assigned  him  of 
digesting  and  compiling  the  matter  of  these  discus¬ 
sions.  They  took  place  during  the  college  vacation. 
It  was  Rollin’szeal  which  produced  them,  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  a  mere  recreation.  The  work  consists 
of  a  number  of  learned  and  concise  notes  on  Livy’s 
Roman  History. 

Rollin  had  hitherto  passed  his  days  in  calm  weather 
and  uninterrupted  sunshine,  but  a  cloud  at  length 
arose  and  obscured  the  horizon  of  his  life,  verifying 
the  old  remark — “That  an  unclouded  morn  is  not  al¬ 
ways  followed  by  a  clear  and  serene  evening.”  No 
virtues,  however  great — no  labors,  however  disin¬ 
terested — no  piety,  however  sublime  and  ardent, 
could  protect  him  from  the  storm  of  persecution. 
He  was  impeached  with  Jansenism — a  crime  not  to 
be  forgiven  by  a  Jesuit.  As  many  readers  do  not 
know  what  Jansenism  is,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform 
them,  that  the  term  arose  from  Cornelius  Jansen, 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  whose  voluminous  posthumous 
work,  entitled  “Augustine,”  was  published  in  1640. 
In  this  work  Jansen  professes  to  give  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  opinions  of  the  renowned  African  bishop 
respecting  predestination  and  grace;  and  strongly 
advocates  his  anti-pelagian  doctrines  of  absolute, 
eternal,  and  personal  election,  original  sin,  human 
depravity,  efficacious  grace,  particular  redemption, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints;  and  maintains 
these  to  have  been  the  orthodox  sentiments  of  the 
Western  Church.  This  alarmed  the  Jesuits,  who  bad 
been  long  at  issue  with  their  rivals  the  Dominicsjjs, 
on  these  points;  and  were  perfectly  sensible  that  if 
these  opinions  should  gain  ground,  their  cause  and 
influence  was  gone.  They  bore  a  very  strong  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  theological  sentiments  of  the  reformer 
of  Geneva;  so  strong  indeed,  that  the  only  percep¬ 
tible  difference  lay  in  the  phraseology  which  Jansen 
adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  coalescing 
with  the  opinions  of  that  heresiarch  John  Calvin. 
The  Romish  Inquisitors  prohibited  the  sale  of  Jan¬ 
sen’s  book  in  1641 ;  and  in  1642,  a  bull  was  fulminated 
against  it  by  Urban  VIII.;  and  in  1653,  Innocent  X. 
publicly  condemned  in  a  famous  bull,  by  the  influ- 
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ence  ol  the  Jesuits,  the  five  following  propositions  in 
the  bishop  of  Ypres’s  book : — 1st,  That  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  divine  precepts,  which  good  men,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  desire  to  obey  them,  are  nevertheless  abso¬ 
lutely  unable  to  obey,  nor  has  God  given  that  meas¬ 
ure  of  grace,  that  is  essentially  necessary  to  render 
them  capable  of  such  obedience.  2d,  That  no  man, 
in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  the  influence 
of  Divine  Grace,  when  it  operates  upon  the  mind. 
3d,  That,  in  order  to  render  human  actions  meritori¬ 
ous,  it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  free  from  necessity, 
but  only  that  they  be  free  from  constraint.  4th,  That 
the  semi  •  pelagian  opinion  of free  xvill,  is  a  gross  error. 
5th,  That  whoever  affirms  that  Christ  atoned  by  his 
death,  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a  semi-pelagian. 
Four  of  these  propositions  were  declared  heretical 
in  this  bull ;  but  the  5th  and  last  proposition  was  con¬ 
demned  as  rash,  impious,  and  injurious,  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  The  Jansenists  uttered  complaints  and 
replies ;  and  as  the  five  condemned  propositions  were 
not  given  in  Jansen’s  own  words,  they  denied  that 
they  were  to  be  found  in  his  book.  In  the  sequel  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits  were  entangled  in  a  violent 
dispute  concerning  the  extent  of  Divine  Grace.  The 
latter  maintained  that  sufficient  grace  is  bestowed  on 
all  mankind ;  that  the  efficacy  of  this  grace  wholly  de¬ 
pends  on  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  human  will, 
or,  in  other  words,  on  a  self-determined  volition;  and 
that  therefore,  no  additional  Divine  aid  is  at  all  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  render  such  grace  effectual.  The  former, 
on  the  contrary,  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  gen¬ 
eral  grace;  that  no  grace  is  sufficient,  unless  it  be  at 
the  same  time  efficacious;  that  it  is  not  the  volition 
which  determines  the  grace,  but  the  grace  which  de¬ 
termines  the  volition,  for  no  one  can  act  spiritually 
without  efficacious  grace.  The  Jansenists  produced 
powerful  champions  from  amongst  themselves  to  ad¬ 
vocate  their  cause. — as,  Nicole,  Arnauld,  Quesnel; 
and,  instar  omnium,  the  renowned  Blaise  Pascal, 
whose  profound  and  universal  genius  cannot  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  admired.  In  his  immortal  work,  called  the 
Provincial  Letters — a  work,  admired  by  Frenchmen 
of  the  most  opposite  tastes  and  principles,  as  Bossuet 
and  Voltaire,  Boileau  and  D’Alembert — he  made  a 
transition  from  the  subject  of  sufficient  and  efficacious 
grace,  to  the  principles  and  morality  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  which  he  attacked  with  such  strength  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  exposed  with  such  poignant  satire  and  bit¬ 
ter  ridicule,  as  paved  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  the  Je¬ 
suits.  They  retained  their  power,  however,  long 
enough  to  inflict  consummate  vengeance  on  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal.  By  Louis  XIV., 
under  the  influence  of  his  confessor,  a  ferocious  Je¬ 
suit,  that  monastery,  which  had  become  illustrious 
by  the  residence  of  learned  and  profound  scholars, 
and  devout  nuns,  was  razed  to  the  foundation,  and 
the  very  dead  disinterred  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of 
the  infamous  disciples  of  the  fanatic  Loyola,  in  1709. 

In  1713,  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus,  came  forth 
against  the  Jansenists,  which,  though  warmly  opposed 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Noaille  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
I  rench  clergy ,  at  length  received  the  authority  of  the 
French  parliament,  and  was  registered  among  the 
laws  of  the  state.  To  such  a  length  was  the  power 
of  the  Jesuits  carried,  that  even  the  dying  were  not 
allowed  the  benefits  of  the  sacrament  and  extreme 
unction,  unless  they  renounced  the  errors  of  Jansen¬ 
ism,  and  acquiesced  in  the  bull  Unigenitus.  This  oc¬ 
casioned  fresh  disturbances  over  all  the  kingdom; 
nor  were  they  quelled  till  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
was  abolished.  It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the 
late  awful  storm  of  Divine  vengeance  which  over¬ 
took  the  intolerant  and  selfish  clergy  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  the  Jansenists  comparatively  escaped.  Al¬ 
though  thousands  of  the  clergy  fled  their  country  in 
terror,  and  sought  refuge  even  amongst  heretics,  not 
a  Jansenist  was  found  amongst  the  number.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  memoir  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Literati  of  the  Port  Royal,  and  a  warm  sup¬ 
porter  of  Jansenism,  which  he  defended  by  several 
productions  of  his  pen.  Of  course  he  could  not  es¬ 
cape  the  ruin  of  his  party  ;  and  was  therefore  finally 
commanded  to  quit  the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  he 


bore  with  pious  magnanimity,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  of  June,  1712,  he  silently  left  the  college,  after 
having  paid  in  the  chapel  the  sacrifice  of  devotion 
to  his  Heavenly  Protector,  without  any  attendant, 
and  without  any  consolation,  but  what  arose  from  a 
consciousness  of  integrity  and  virtue,  and  that  he 
was  suffering  in  the  cause  of  persecuted  truth.  He 
fixed  his  abode  in  a  retired  part  of  Paris,  where 
he  had  purchased  a  small  house,  where  he  dwelt 
till  his  death.  Still,  however,  he  was  not  idle,  nor 
suffered  to  be  so.  The  concerns  of  education,  and 
the  interests  of  youth,  occupied  his  attention.  Pa¬ 
rents  wishing  to  consult  him  respecting  their  chil 
dren,  constantly  intruded  on  his  solitude;  and  were 
not  satisfied  that  they  had  discharged  their  duty  to 
them  unless  they  sought  and  obtained  our  author’s 
judicious  advice.  Even  his  successor  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais,  M.  Coffin,  paid  such  deference  to  his 
judgment,  that  he  never  ventured  to  undertake  any 
thing  of  importance  without  having  first  asked  his 
advice.  He  used  his  leisure  hours  in  publishing  an 
edition  of  Quintilian’s  Institutions,  which  has  been 
reprinted  in  London,  and  which  is  still  used  in  the 
schools  of  our  Gallic  neighbors.  This  edition  com¬ 
mences  with  a  Latin  preface  of  great  purity  and  ele¬ 
gance,  wherein  Rollin  characterizes  the  merit  of  this 
great  rhetorician,  and  explains  the  utility  of  his  work 
for  forming  both  the  orator  and  the  man  of  virtue. 
The  text  is  elucidated  with  short  notes,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1715;  and  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  university  Procureur,  or 
Chief  of  the  Nation  of  France.  In  1720,  he  published 
his  Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  in  six  parts:  the  first  treating  the  study  of 
languages — French,  Latin,  and  Greek;  the  second 
treats  of  poetry;  the  third  of  rhetoric;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  are  appropriated  to  philosophy  and  history; 
and  the  last  enters  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro¬ 
per  management  of  youth  and  the  government  of  a 
college.  These  subjects,  if  not  treated  in  a  profound, 
are  at  least  handled  in  an  agreeable  manner.  Repos¬ 
sessed  a  talent — common  to  Frenchmen — of  saying 
common  things  in  a  pleasant  way;  and  his  disquisi¬ 
tions  are  often  onore  remarkable  for  their  oratorial 
neatness,  than  philosophical  profundity  or  acumen. 
This  work,  however,  has  been  long  superseded  by 
similar  works  in  our  own  language.  It  is  still  how¬ 
ever  a  useful  work,  and  may  be  perused  with  both 
profit  and  pleasure  by  a  curious  and  attentive  read¬ 
er — chiefly  as  giving  a  view  of  the  best  French  clas¬ 
sical  writers  and  works. 

In  1730,  Rollin  was  again  elevated  to  the  office  of 
Rector  of  the  university  of  Paris.  But  having  plainly 
evinced,  in  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  30th  of  De¬ 
cember  1730,  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Jan¬ 
senism,  his  honors  were  again  violently  torn  from 
him,  after  he  had  enjoyed  them  but  a  few  months; 
and  he  was  displaced,  and  driven  into  his  former  re¬ 
tirement.  Intolerance,  however  it  might  deprive 
him  of  his  honors,  was  unable  to  ruin  his  well-earned 
fame,  or  snatch  the  pen  from  his  hands,  or  shut  the 
press  against  his  publications.  To  assist  those  studies 
of  youth,  over  which  he  had  so  long  and  laudably  pre¬ 
sided,  he  had  composed  his  Ancient  History,  which 
appeared  in  thirteen  volumes  12mo.  at  different 
times  and  which  was  completed  in  1729, 1730.  In  the 
short  space  of  three  years  after  his  expulsion,  a  sec¬ 
ond  edition  of  the  same  work  appeared  in  1734 — 1738. 
This,  of  all  his  works,  has  obtained  the  greatest  ce¬ 
lebrity  for  its  author — has  spread  his  renown  through 
the  continent,  and  what  is  no  small  honor,  has  made 
his  name  as  familiar  to  British  readers  as  those  of  the 
most  esteemed  amongst  our  own  countrymen.  Re¬ 
putation  so  extensive  and  so  durable,  must  be  built 
on  no  ordinary  merit.  The  author  has  in  fact  done 
more  than  is  intimated  in  the  title  of  his  work.  It  is 
not  merely  an  accompaniment  to  scholastic  studies, 
or  a  meagre  analytic  compend  of  events,  but  contains 
a  fund  of  knowledge  and  gratification  suited  to  every 
taste.  The  narrative  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  antiquity,  that  those  who  are  de 
I  barred  from  the  classical  originals,  cannot  repair  to 
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a  better  source  to  form  correct  notions  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  temper  of  ancient  nations ;  while  the  erudite 
scholar  will  be  delighted  to  find  the  substance  of  his 
studies  embodied  and  presented  to  the  view  of  his 
mind  in  one  consistent  work.  To  accomplish  such  a 
work,  required  a  very  enlarged  range  of  classical  eru¬ 
dition.  A  very  slight  inspection  will  convince  every 
— even  the  most  ordinary,  as  well  as  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened — reader,  that  he  who  executed  such  a  task  was 
no  ordinary  man.  Whatever  moral  instruction  can 
be  drawn  from  the  perusal  of  historical  events  or 
biographical  facts,  is  sure  to  be  found  in  his  pages. 
With  these  they  are  almost  as  thickly  interspersed 
as  are  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  but  with  more  pro¬ 
priety,  since  history  furnishes  the  maxims  drawn 
from  experience,  whether  it  be  that  of  individuals  or 
societies,  or  nations,  while  tragedy  attempts  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  by  emotions  of  terror  or  pity. 
His  custom  of  moralizing  so  much  arose  from  his  so¬ 
licitude  to  inspireyouthful  minds  with  the  principles 
of  virtue.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  purpose  that  the 
Ancient  History  was  compiled.  Even  persons  of 
riperyears  and  more  matured  judgment,  may  be  both 
pleased  and  edified  with  his  sentiments.  His  contem¬ 
porary  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  paid  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  compliment:  “  I  know  not  howM.  Rollin  mana¬ 
ges.  Every  where  else  reflections  weary  me;  in  his 
book  they  charm  me,  and  I  neverlose  a  single  word  of 
them.”  Their  intention  is  good,  and  their  tendency 
excellent,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their 
profusion. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  more  cautiously  guarded  a- 
gainst  than  an  excessive  admiration  of  learned  and 
classical  antiquity.  It  is  the  easily  besetting  sin  of 
those  who  have  drunk  deep  and  long  at  the  fountain 
of  Pagan  lore,  whether  in  philosophy  or  poetry,  his¬ 
tory  or  elocution.  Its  tendency  is  in  some  degree  to 
paganize  the  mind,  or  to  produce  an  anomalous  com¬ 
mixture  of  heathen  and  Christian  principles  insensi¬ 
bly  in  the  scholar  himself.  Our  author  was  quite 
aware  of  this  tendency;  and  in  order  to  counteract  it, 
determines  the  merit  of  Pagan  actions  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Divine  Revelation.  He  did  notjudge  Pagans 
hemselves  by  this  standard,  which  would  have  been 
i  agrantly  unjust — a  standard  which  they  did  not  pos¬ 
sess — but  their  actions  alone.  He  makes  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  situation  in  which  Pagans  were  placed; 
but  will  admit  of  no  palliation  under  that  light  which 
revelation  has  produced.  There  is  much  more  pious 
feeling,  and  regard  to  religious  principle,  to  be  found 
in  his  Ancient  History,  than  in  the  historical  works 
of  Robertson.  No  insidious  attacks  upon  Revelation 
— no  covert  insinuations  against  the  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — no  profane  ridicule  of  sacred  things,  disgrace 
his  pages,  as  they  do  those  of  a  Voltaire,  a  Gibbon, 
and  a  Hume.  He  does  not  labor  to  unsettle  the  faith 
or  principles  of  his  reader;  nor  does  he  display  that 
heartless  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  his  species, 
which  is  so  predominant  in  the  elegant  narrative  of 
Hume. 

Non  ulla  anguis  in  herba 
Latet,  nec  haeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo. 

His  style,  which  his  translator  has  very  happily  co¬ 
pied,  is  graceful,  easy,  and  harmonious.  It  is  formed 
upon  the  model  of  Xenophon,  with  whose  writings  he 
was  intimately  acquainted,  and  the  study  of  which 
W'as  his  favorite  employment.  So  successfully  has  he 
imitated  his  beauties,  that,  as  the  disciple  of  Socrates 
was  called  th e  Attic  Bee ,  so  the  pupil  of  Hersan  has 
been  styled  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  posthumous 
works,  the  Bee  of  France.  Yet  impartiality  obliges 
us  to  confess,  that  his  work  exhibits  several  considera¬ 
ble  defects.  It  possesses  little  critical  acumen.  He 
does  not  seem  remarkable  for  that  accurate  discrimi¬ 
nation  which  is  necessary  in  an  historian,  for  distin¬ 
guishing  between  improbability  and  Verisimilitude; 
nor  that  critical  sagacity  which  can  guide  a  reader 
clearly  through  the  various  discordant  narratives  of 
Greek  and  Roman  historians.  He  is  often  very  credu¬ 
lous.  His  facts  are  not  always  authentic,  nor  is  his 
chronology  remarkable  for  its  accuracy:  yet  his  cre¬ 
dulity  may  be  excused,  as  he.  was  educated  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  credulity  is  confounded  with  faith; 


and  whereas  much  dependence  is  placed  on  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  legends  of  lying  monks  as  on  Revelation 
itself.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  such  a  man  as  Rollin 
educated  in  an  idolatrous  community,  and  imbued 
with  the  faith  of  Jansenistic  miracles,  not  to  be  in 
some  degree  credulous.  The  Philosophy  of  history, 
which  can  trace  to  their  latent  sources  those  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  mind- — those  changes  in  polit¬ 
ical  societies,  which  have  so  deeply  affected  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  human  race,  he  does  not  seem  very  deep¬ 
ly  to  have  studied.  His  reflections,  though  always 
pious,  moral,  and  appropriate,  seldom  rise  above  the 
rank  of  common-place.  He  is  not  often  brilliant,  sel- 
domer  still  either  sublime  or  profound,  but  he  rarely 
fails  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  a  feeling  heart  and  a  cul¬ 
tivated  understanding.  Hisattemptsat  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  are  seldom  happy;  nor  is  he  always  a  luminous 
commentator,  whether  on  scripture  or  profane  histo¬ 
ry.  He  is  himself  occasionally  chargeable  with  that 
very  fault  which  he  labors  to  prevent  in  others — an 
excessive  admiration  of  heathen  characters,  asin  the 
case  of  Cyrus,  Socrates,  and  Lycurgus.  So  great  is  his 
admiration  of  Roman  virtue,  that  he  attempts  to  make 
an  apology  for  their  conduct  towards  unhappy  Car¬ 
thage,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  and  last  Pu¬ 
nic  war— a  conduct  which  every  man  imbued  with 
sentiments  of  equity  and  justice,  must  and  will  con 
demn,  and  that  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  In 
describing  the  Lacedfemonian  manners  and  charac 
ter,  he  acts  the  part  of  a  partial  eulogist.  He  tells 
their  virtues,  but  is  silent  on  their  faults.  He  gives 
only  one  side  of  the  picture.  The  character  of  Cyrus 
is  completely  overcharged  with  praise,  and  he  takes 
every  word  of  Xenophon  for  gospel.  His  work,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  these  defects,  is  a  very  popular  and 
very  useful  performance:  and  has  been  the  happ/ 
mean  of  awakening  that  latent  curiosity  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ment^ 
or  moral  improvement.  It  has  induced  many  to  read 
who  otherwise,  perhaps,  would  never  have  turned 
their  attention  that  way.  It  must  also  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of 
historical  composition  was  but  in  its  infancy;  and 
that  he  had  the  merit  of  paving  the  way  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  very  learned  and  laborious,  though 
unequal  work,  the  Ancient  Universal  History.  His 
writings  attracted  the  notice  of  the  great,  from  whom 
he  received  many  flattering  tokens  of  regard,  as  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  II. 
Queen  Anne  of  England,  and  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

In  his  old  age,  Rollin  softened  its  pressure  by  in¬ 
nocent  convivial  pleasures.  Then,  more  freely  than 
before,  he  yielded  to  those  numerous  invitations  with 
which  his  society  was  courted.  He  dined  abroad 
almost  daily  with  his  friends,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals.  On  these  occasions  he  always  endeavored 
to  have  his  conversation  seasoned  with  salt,  that  it 
might  be  useful  to  instruct  parents  by  his  experi¬ 
enced  counsels,  and  encourage  the  young  by  his  ten¬ 
derness,  and  improve  them  by  kind  but  well  season¬ 
ed  interrogations.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age  before 
he  ventured  to  write  in  his  native  language,  and 
seventy  when  he  commenced  his  Ancient  History; 
and  at  the  advanced  period  of  seventy-five,  he  un¬ 
dertook  a  new  work.  This  was  the  Roman  History, 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  battle  of  Actium1 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  with  the 
last  of  his  Ancient  History.  It  appears  that  he  hes¬ 
itated  for  some  time  whether,  at  so  advanced  an  age, 
he  should  commence  so  arduous  a  work — a  period 
which  he  deemed  more  proper  to  be  devoted  to  the 
studies  and  the  practice  of  religion.  But  at  length 
he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  com¬ 
mence  it,  as  it  would  be  advantageous  to  youth,  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  fail  of  being  acceptable 
to  his  Creator.  He  finished  half  of  this  intended 
performance.  It  does  not,  however,  possess  the  merit 
of  its  predecessors.  It  is  comparatively  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  performance;  and  bears  the  evident 
symptoms  of  old  age,  from  that  excessive  proneness 
to  moralize  which  it  betrays  on  almost  every  occa¬ 
sion.  While  he  merely  performs  the  dry  and  unin- 
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teresting  part  of  an  annalist,  he  dwells  with  fond 
garrulity  on  those  events  which  furnished  matter  of 
serious  reflection  to  his  burdened  mind.  It  is  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  similar  works  of  a  Hooke  and  a 
Ferguson.  Its  chief  excellence  consists  in  giving  to 
a  French  reader  an  elegant  translation  of  some  of 
Livy’s  finest  passages.  Crevier,  his  pupil,  continued 
the  history  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  volume; 
and  however  little  praise  Rollin’s  part  of  the  work 
deserves,  Crevier’s  deserves  still  less. 

Our  pious  author  was  now  drawing  nigh  the  close 
of  his  useful  career.  He  had  spent  his  days  in  virtue 
and  honor,  and  their  termination  was  peace.  In  his 
last  illness,  which  though  fatal,  was  short,  when  the 
last  sacraments  were  administered  to  him,  his  sur¬ 
rounding  friends  and  pupils  were  overwhelmed  with 
grief  and  drowned  in  tears.  The  good  man,  elated 
with  Christian  hope — that  anchor  of  the  renewed 
soul,  which  catches  hold  of  that  within  the  veil, 
whither  our  Great  Forerunner  has  for  us  entered, — 
and  joyously  anticipating  that  abundant  entrance 
which  would  be  ministered  to  his  departing  spirit 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  reproved  their  lamenta¬ 
tions,  by  declaring  that  no  tears  should  be  shed  for 
him,  and  that  his  last  day  was  to  him  and  them  a  fes¬ 
tival.  Supported  in  the  agonies  of  his  dissolving 
frame  by  such  holy  sentiments,  he  expired  in  joy, 
ancf  died  in  faith,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  members  of  that 
university  over  which  as  rector  he  had  twice  pre¬ 
sided;  but  he  was  denied  the  customary  honors  of 
an  Eloge  pronounced  by  a  public  discourse,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  was  a  Jansenist.  Such 
detestable  bigotry,  such  rancorous  intolerance  which 
pursued  this  eminently  pious,  learned  and  useful 
man,  even  to  his  last  obsequies,  cannot  but  excite 
the  strongest  indignation  in  the  mind  of  every  read¬ 
er  acquainted  with  his  character  and  writings.  He 
was  accused  of  concealing  in  his  humble  mansion  a 
press,  whence  issued  anonymous  pamphlets.  The 
informations  against  him  were  so  positive  and  urgent, 
that  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  Premier,  was  obliged  to 
order  the  police  to  examine  his  house, and  the  search 
was  as  rigorous  as  the  accusation  had  been  malicious 
and  groundless.  Thus,  in  life  and  death,  this  good 
man  was  the  victim  of  Jesuitical  hate;  and  it  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  grief  and  lamentation  to  eveTy  benevolent 
mind — every  breast  that  throbs  with  compassion  for 
human  wo,  that  such  a  detestable,  such  an  inhuman, 
unrelenting  order,  has  been  again  re-established  by 
papal  authority;  and  that  the  souls  and  the  consci¬ 
ences  of  the  French  people  are  to  be  henceforth  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  one  of  those  bitter  fruits 
which  sprung  from  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
family  to  the  throne  of  France.  Louis  XVI.,  the  best 
and  yet  the  most  unfortunate  of  that  worthless  fami¬ 
ly,  endeavored  to  cancel  the  injustice  which  had 
been  done  Rollin,  and  ordered  a  statue  to  be  erected 
to  his  meifiory,  among  those  of  thf.  most  illustrious 
men  of  France.  Public  monuments  are  but  a  poor 
recompense  to  the  persecuted  dead,  who  are  now 
beyond  either  the  love  or  the  hatred,  the  praise  or 
the  censure,  of  man.  This,  however,  is  all  that  pos¬ 
terity  can  do  to  repair  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the 
irreligious  hate  of  generations  that  are  past.  The 
vengeance  due  to  such  persecutors  is  witn  that  God 
to  whom  it  belongs;  and  who  will  one  day  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  flaming  fire,  to  award  that  just  retribution 
which  such  deeds  deserved,  and  do  ample  justice  to 
Ikose  worthies,  which  was  denied  them  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  that  openly  in  the  view  of  angels 
and  of  men. 

Ir.  Rollin’s  character,  learning  was  ennobled  by 
virtue,  and  virtue  elevated  by  piety.  His  piety  was 
not  affected — was  not  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  but  that  of  an  honest  and  ardent  mind.  He 
lived  in  what  is  termed  the  Augustan  age  of  French 
literature — the  age  of  Louis  XI  v- — so  much  extolled 
by  Voltaire,  and  was  contemporaneous  with  her  most 
celebrated  literary  characters.  Although  not  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  first  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  own 
country ;  yet  his  attainments  were  great — his  talents 
respectable — his  learning  extensive — and  his  taste 
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purified  by  trie  mode  i  ^  „  nssical  antiquity.  It  maj 
be  affirmed,  that  his  virtues  were  of  the  first  order, 
and  what  blemishes  were  in  Iris  character,  were  as 
small  spots  in  a  luminous  body,  nidi  in  pulcherrimo 
corporc.  Depressed  by  an  obscure  birth  and  an  hum¬ 
ble  fortune,  Rollin  had  to  overcome  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  ere  he  could  obtain  the  most  eminent  situations 
in  learning.  Compelled  to  rely  on  his  own  resources, 
having  no  friends  but  those  whom  his  exemplary 
conduct  and  superior  talents  conciliated,  he  rose 
solely  by  his  own  merit.  When  this  was  rewarded 
by  success,  perhaps  superior  to  his  ambition,  it  made 
no  visible  change  in  his  mind,  which  seemed  as  hum¬ 
ble  as  if  he  had  remained  in  his  original  obscurity. 
He  was  never  ashamed  of  his  humble  birth,  nor  his 
pristine  low  condition;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave 
notoriety  to  it  by  his  own  pen;  and  in  a  Latin  epi¬ 
gram  reminds  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  took  his 
flight  from  the  caves  of  /Etna  to  the  summit  of  Pin- 
dus. 

Doetissimo  viro  N.  Bostjuillon  cum  ei  cnltellum  in  xenia 
mitteret. 

/Etna .  hrec  non  Pindus  tibi  mittit  mnncra,  morem 

Cyclopes  Musis  pnecipuere  suum. 

Translatum  JEtnsens  me  Pindi  in  culmina  ab  antris. 

Hie  te,  si  nescis,  culter,  amice,  docet. 

When  caressed  by  the  most  illustrious  persons  in 
Europe,  he  still  lived  in  a  style  as  unostentatious  and 
simple,  as  that  of  the  plainest  citizen.  His  house 
was  so  small,  that  it  could  sometimes  with  difficulty 
contain  the  numerous  visitants  who  flocked  to  him. 
Splendour  and  parade  were  wearisome  to  him. 
When  compelled  by  courtesy  to  be  present  at  those 
entertainments,  which  had  no  attraction  but  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  repast  and  the  rank  of  the  guests,  he  al¬ 
ways  returned  home  dissatisfied.  “These  dinners 
(he  would  complain,)  when  one  does  nothing  but 
dine,  fatigue  me;  I  reckon  such  days  lost.”  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  tables  of  virtuous  citizens,  who  were  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  education  of  their  children.  With  them 
he  had  always  an  opportunity  to  discharge  liis  duty. 
“These  (he  would  say)  are  my  dukes  and  peers.” 
Disinterestedness  was  a  principal  feature  in  his  char¬ 
acter;  and  from  this  noble  principle,  and  not  from 
unavoidable  poverty,  arose  his  moderation.  He  had 
many  opportunities  of  making  a  fortune,  all  of  which 
he  magnanimously  declined  or  rejected.  He  never 
availed  himself  of  his  intercourse  with  the  great, 
for  the  purpose  of  self-aggrandizement,  though  his 
income,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  was 
scarcely  3,000  livres  annually,  or  £125  sterling — a 
sum  hardly  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  salary  of  the 
principalship  of  one  of  our  Scottish  universities.  He 
relinquished  those  profits,  which  would  have  been 
only  the  just  remuneration  of  his  study  and  labors; 
for  the  sole  stipulation  which  he  made  with  the 
bookseller  who  published  his  works,  was,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  indemnify  him,  if  he  should 
happen  to  incur  any  loss.  After  he  had  quitted  the 
college  of  Beauvais,  his  friend  and  protector,  the 
president  of  Mesmes,  secretly  solicited  for  him  a 
pension  upon  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  When  he 
was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  his  request,  he  sent 
for  Rollin  to  communicate  the  intelligence,  which 
(as  he  thought)  Would  be  joyfully  received.  But 
our  author  having  heard  the  proposal,  exclaimed 
with  surprise,  “A  pension,  my  Lord,  for  me!  Why 
what  service  have  I  done  or  rendered  the  church 
that  I  should  possess  ecclesiastical  revenues'?”  The 
president  reminded  him,  that  the  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  which  he  had  given  to  so  many  youths  was  a 
service  rendered  to  the  church  as  well  as  the  state; 
and  urged  him,  as  he  was  far  from  being  rich,  to 
accept  the  assistance  which  was  offered.  “My  Lord, 
(replied  Rollin,)  I  am  richer  than  the  king;”  and 
firmly  persisted  in  rejecting  property  to  which  be 
thought  none  but  churchmen  entitled. 

Though  straitened  in  circumstances,  Rollin  is  com 
mended  for  great  liberality  and  beneficence.  He  as¬ 
sisted  with  his  purse  the  scholars  whom  he  intended 
for  professors ;  and  who  were  too  indigent  to  defray 
the  entire  expenses  attendant  on  their  education. 
Every  month  his  servant  distributed  alms  to  a  con- 
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siderable  amount.  On  one  occasion, being  informed 
of  an  increase  on  the  price  of  bread,  he  wrote  to  his 
faithful  domestic  from  the  Chateau  d’Asfeld:  “You 
must  double  the  ordinary  distribution  for  the  last 
month  and  for  this:  you  must  even  make  it  triple, 
if  you  think  it  necessary.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 'im¬ 
poverishing  me  by  giving  too  much.  It  is  laying 
out  my  money  at  great  interest.” 

In  devotion  Rollin  was  rigid  and  even  supersti¬ 
tious.  During  the  time  of  the  popular  fanaticism 
respecting  the  Abbe  Paris,  he  was  to  be  seen  praying 
at  the  tomb  of  the  pious  deacon.  He  said  his  brevi¬ 
ary  with  the  most  punctual  regularity.  He  heard 
mass  every  day,  and  always  received  the  sacraments 
on  Sundays.  He  cherished  a  singular  devotion  for 
the  Virgin  Mary;  and  on  the  days  consecrated  to 
her  worship,  he  usually  went  to  the  church  of  No¬ 
tre  Dame,  or  our  Lady,  where  he  heard  mass,  com¬ 
municated,  and  passed  part  of  the  morning  in  pray¬ 
ers.  Every  year,  if  he  was  at  Paris  in  the  month 
of  October,  he  made  on  foot  the  pilgrimage  of  St. 
Dennis,  during  the  festival  of  the  apostle  of  France. 
He  visited  also  annually  his  parish  church  of  St. 
John  en  Greve,  to  renew  his  baptismal  vows  at  the 


sacred  font.  It  was  a  practice  which  he  commenced 
when  he  was  principal,  and  afterwards  continued 
till  his  death,  to  pray  daily  to  the  Infant  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  young— to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  mo¬ 
thers — and  to  St.  Joseph  for  fathers  and  mothers. 
During  lent  he  practised  great  austerities,  and  ob¬ 
served  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  church.  Such 
is  the  picture  which  has  been  drawn  of  Rollin’s  de¬ 
votion.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  so  much 
superstition  and  credulity  should  have  prevailed  in 
his  character,  and  been  displayed  in  his  conduct. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  influence  which 
education,  and  religion  which  constantly  acts  upon 
the  sense*,  may  have  upon  the  human  mind;  and 
how  prone  the  most  vigorous  understandings  are  to 
believe  the  grossest  absurdities,  and  indulge  in  the 
most  foolish  superst.tions  and  gloomy  austerities. 
What  shall  we  say  when  such  a  man  as  the  profound 
Pascal  believed  that  most  absurd  of  all  absurdities, 
Transubstantiation?  But,  alas!  alas!  poor  human 
nature!  While  we  smile  at  Rollin’s  superstitions, 
and  shun  his  errors,  let  us  imitate  that  piety  and 
those  benevolent  virtues  which  rendered  him  be 
loved  and  esteemed. 
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PREFACE, 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  PROFANE  HISTORY,  ESPECIALLY  WITH  REGARD  TO 

RELIGION. 


_  The  study  of  profane  history  would 

<Yhat  is  to  be  little  deserve  to  have  a  serious  atten- 
observed  in  his-  tj011j  an(j  a  considerable  length  of 
the^eventfand  t'me  bestowed  upon  it,  if  it  were  con- 
chronology.  fined  to  the  bare  knowledge  of  ancient 
transactions,  and  an  uninteresting  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  eras  when  each  of  them  happened. 
It  little  concerns  us  to  know,  that  there  were  once 
such  men  as  Alexander,  Caasar,  Aristides,  or  Cato, 
and  that  they  lived  in  this  or  that  period ;  that  the 
empire  of  the  Assyrians  made  way  for  that  of  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  latter  for  the  empire  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  who  were  themselves  subjected 
by  the  Macedonians,  as  these  were  afterwards  by 
the  Romans. 

X.  The  causes  But  it  highly  concerns  us  to  know, 
of  the  rise  and  by  what  methods  those  empires  were 
fall  of  empires,  founded ;  by  what  steps  they  rose  to 
that  exalted  pitch  of  grandeur  which  we  so  much 
admire ;  what  it  was  that  constituted  their  true  glo¬ 
ry  and  felicity ;  and  what  were  the  causes  of  their 
declension  and  fall. 

2.  The  genius  ^ ls  n0  ^ess  importance  to  study 
and  character  attentively  the  manners  of  different 
of  nations,  and  nations;  their  genius,  laws,  and  cus- 
of  the  great  toms ;  and  especially  to  acquaint  our- 
porsons  that  go-  selves  with  the  character  and  dispo- 
verned  them.  sition,  the  talents,  virtues,  and  even 
vices,  of  those  by  whom  they  were  governed;  and 
.whose  good  or  bad  qualities  contributed  to  the 
grandeur  or  decay  of  the  states  over  which  they 
presided. 

Such  are  the  great  objects  which  ancient  history 
presents;  causing  to  pass,  as  it  were,  in  review  be¬ 
fore  us,  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world; 
and  at  the  same  time,  all  the  great  men  who  were 
any  ways  conspicuous;  thereby  instructing  us,  by 
example  rather  than  precept,  in  the  arts  of  empire 
and  war,  the  principles  of  government,  the  rules  of 
policy,  the  maxims  of  civil  society,  and  the  conduct 
of  life  that  suits  all  ages  and  conditions. 

3.  The  origin  We  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  an- 

and  progress  of  other  knowledge,  which  cannot  but 
arts  and  scien-  excite  the  attention  of  all  persons 
ces'  who  have  a  taste  and  inclination  for 

polite  learning;  I  mean  the  manner  in  which  arts 
and  sciences  were  invented,  cultivated  and  improved.. 
W  e  there  discover  and  trace  as  it  were  with  the  eye, 
their  origin  and  progress;  and  perceive,  with  admi¬ 
ration,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  those  countries 
which  were  once  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Noah,  in 
the  greater  perfection  we  find  the  arts  and  sciences; 
Whereas  they  seem  to  be  either  neglected  or  for¬ 
gotten,  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  nations 
from  them ;  so  that,  when  men  attempted  to  revive 
those  arts  and  sciences,  they  were  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  source  from  whence  they  originally 
flowed. 

I  gif-e  only  a  transient  view  of  these  objects, 
though  so  very  important,  in  this  place,  because  I 
have  already  treated  them  at  some  length  else¬ 
where.1 


•  Vol.  iii.  and  iv.  Of  the  method  of  teaching  and  studying 
the  Belles  Lettres,  &c 


But  another  object  of  infinitely  4.  Theconnec- 
greater  importance,  claims  our  at-  11011  between 
tention.  For  although  profane  his-  ®acret|  .alld  P™- 
tory  treats  only  of  nations  who  had  especiaTlyto  be 
imljibed  all  the  absurdities  of  a  su-  observed, 
perstitious  worship:  and  abandoned 
themselves  to  all  the  irregularities  of  which  human 
nature,  after  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  became  capa¬ 
ble;  it  nevertheless  proclaims  universally  thegreat- 
ness  of  the  Almighty,  his  power,  his  justice,  and 
above  all,  the  admirable  wisdom  with  Which  his 
providence  governs  the  universe. 

If  the  inherent2  conviction  of  this  last  truth  raised, 
according  to  Cicero’s  observation,  the  Romans  above 
all  other  nations;  we  may,  in  like  manner,  affirm, 
that  nothing  gives  history  a  greater  superiority  to 
many  branches  of  literature,  than  to  see  in  a  manner 
imprinted,  in  almost  every  page  of  it,  the  precious 
footsteps  and  shining  proofs  of  this  great  truth,  viz. 
that  God  disposes  all  events  as  supreme  Lord  and 
Sovereign;  that  He  alone  determines  the  fate  of 
kings  and  the  duration  of  empires;  and  that  he 
transfers  the  government  of  kingdoms  from  one  na¬ 
tion  to  another3  because  of  the  unrighteous  dealings 
and  wickedness  committed  therein. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  we  God  tookamore 
compare  the  attentive,  beneficent,  immediate  care 
and  evident  manner  in  which  the  Al-  of  his  own  peo- 
mighty  presided  anciently  over  his  P*e- 
people,  with  that  which  appeared  in  his  governing 
all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  one  would  be  apt  to 
conclude,  that  the  latter  were  foreign  and  indifferent 
to  him.  God  looked  upon  the  holy  nation  as  his 
own  domain  and  inheritance;  he  resided  in  the 
midst  of  it,  like  a  master  in  his  house,  and  as  a  father 
in  his  family.  Israel  was  his  son,  his  first-born.  He 
had  made  it  his  delight  to  form  him  from  his  infancy, 
and  to  instruct  him  in  person.  He  imparted  himself 
to  him  by  his  oracles;  appointed  miraculous  men  to 
be  his  governors;  and  displayed  the  amazing  won¬ 
ders  of  his  power  in  his  protection.  Who  could 
forbear,  at  the  sight  of  so  many  glorious  privileges 
to  cry  aloud  with  the  prophet,  “Judah  is  his  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  Israel  his  dominion,”  4  Solummodo  ibi 
magnificus  est  Dominus  noster.  Nevertheless  this 
God, although  forgot  by  the  nations,  _  .  . 
and  seemingly  forgetting  them,  al- 
ways  retained  and  exercised  nis  su-  g]ect  otjjer  na. 
preme  power  over  them,  which,  tions. 
though  concealed  behind  the  veil  of 
ordinary  events,  and  such  a  conduct  and  govern¬ 
ment  as  was  merely  human,  was  not  therefore  less 
real  or  divine;  “the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  ful¬ 
ness  thereof,”  says  the  prophet,  “the  world  and  they 
that  dwell  therein.”6 

It  would  be  an  error  highly  injurious  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  to  suppose  him  the  master  only  of  one  fam¬ 
ily,  and  not  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

a  Pietate  ac  religione,  atque  h&c  unA  sapientiA  quod  deo 
rum  immortalium  mmiine  omnia  regi  gubernarique  perspex 
imus,  omnes  gentes  nationesque  superavimus.  Orat.  at-, 
Arusp.  resp.  n.  19 

»  Ecclus.  x.  8.  *  Isa.  xxxiii.  21.  5  Psal.  xxiik  b 
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Ha  presided  at  We  discover  this  important  truth 
the  dispersion  in  going-  back  to  the  most  remote  an- 
of  men  after  the  tiquity,  and  the  origin  of  profane 
floo<h  history ;  I  mean,  to  the  dispersion  of 

the  posterity  of  Noah  into  the  several  countries  of 
the  earth  where  they  settled.  Liberty,  chance, 
views  of  interest,  a  love  for  certain  countries,  and 
similar  motives,  were,  in  outward  appearance,  the 
only  causes  of  the  different  choice  which  men  made 
in  these  various  migrations.  But  the  Scriptures  in¬ 
form  us,  that  amidst  the  trouble  and  confusion  that 
followed  the  sudden  change  in  the  language  of  No¬ 
ah’s  descendants,  God  presided  invisibly  over  all 
their  councils  and  deliberations;  that  nothing  was 
transacted  but  by, the  Almighty’s  appointment;  and 
that  he  alone  guided 1  and  settled  all  mankind,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  dictates  of  his  mercy  and  justice:  “The 
Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth.”2 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  God,  even  in  those  early 
ages,  had  a  peculiar  regard  for  that  people,  whom 
he  was  one  day  to  consider  as  his  own.  He  pointed 
out  the  country  which  he  designed  for  them;  he 
caused  it  to  be  possessed  by  another  laborious  na¬ 
tion,  who  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  and  adorn 
it;  and  to  improve  the  future  inheritance  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites.  He  then  fixed,  in  that  country,  the  like 
number  of  families,  as  were  to  be  settled  in  it,  when 
the  sons  of  Israel  should,  at  the  appointed  time,  take 
possession  of  it;  and  did  not  suffer  any  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  which  were  not  subject  to  the  curse  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Noah  against  Cianaan,  to  enter  upon  an 
inheritance  that  was  to  be  given  up  entirely  to  the 
Israelites.  Quando  dividebat  Altissimus  gentes, 
quando  separabat  Jilios  Adam,  constituit  terminos 
populorum  juxta  numerumjiliorum  Israel.3  But  this 
peculiar  regard  of  God  to  his  future  people,  does 
not  interfere  with  that  which  he  had  for  the  rest  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  is  evident  from  the  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  teach  us,  that  the  en¬ 
tire  succession  of  ages  is  present  to  Him;  that  no¬ 
thing  is  transacted  in  the  whole  universe,  but  by 
His  appointment;  and  that  He  directs  the  several 
events  of  it  from  age  to  age.  Tu  es  Deus  conspec- 
tor  seculorum.  A  seculo  usque  in  seculum  respicisA 

,  .  ,  We  must  therefore  consider,  as  an 

feed  th”ee  fate  ^disputable  principle  and  as  the 
of  all  empires,  basis  and  l®undation  ot  the  study  ol 
both  with  res-  profane  history,  that  the  providence 
pect  to  his  own  of  the  Almighty  has,  from  all  eterni- 
people,  and  the  ty,  appointed  the  establishment,  du- 
reignofhisbon.  ration,and  destruction,  of  kingdoms 
and  empires,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  general  plan 
of  the  whole  universe,  known  only  to  God,  who  con¬ 
stitutes  the  order  and  wonderful  harmony  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  parts,  as  particularly  with  respect  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  still  more  with  regard  to  the  Messiah, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  which  is  his 
great  work,  the  end  and  design  of  all  his  other 
works,  and  ever  present  to  his  sight;  JVotum  &  se¬ 
culo  est  Domino  opus  swum.3 

God  has  vouchsafed  to  discover  to  us,  in  Holy 
Scripture,  a  part  of  the  relation  of  the  several  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  to  his  own  people;  and  the  little 
so  discovered,  diffuses  great  light  over  the  history 
of  those  nations,  of  whom  we  shall  have  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  in¬ 
spired  writers.  They  alone  display,  and  bring  to 
light,  the  secret  thoughts  of  princes,  their  incoher¬ 
ent  projects,  their  foolish  pride,  their  impious  and 
cruel  ambition:  they  reveal  the  true  causes  and  hid¬ 


i  The  ancients  themselves,  according  to  Pindar,  ( Olymp . 
Od.  vii.)  had  retained  some  idea,  that  the  dispersion  of  men 
was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  that  they  had  been  settled 
jn  different  countries  by  the  appointment  of  Providence, 
a  Gen.  xi.  8,  9. 

a  “When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  in- 
xeritance,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the 
Hounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children 
ef  Israel,”  (whom  he  had  in  view.)  This  is  one  of  the  inter¬ 
pretations  given  to  this  passage  Vide  Bp.  Mant's  Bible. 
fleut.  xxxii.  8. 

«  Ecolus.  xxx vt  17.  xxxix.  19  s  Acts  xv.  18. 


den  springs  of  victories  and  overthrows;  of  the 
grandeur  and  declension  of  nations;  the  rise  and 
ruin  of  states;  and  teach  us,  what  indeed  is  the 
principal  benefit  to  be  derived  from  history,  the 
judgment  which  the  Almighty  forms  both  of  princes 
and  empires,  and  consequently  what  idea  we  our 
selves  ought  to  entertain  of  them. 

Not  to  mention  Egypt,  that  served 

at  first  as  the  cradle^  I  may  be  al-  “^k‘n? °0 
lowed  the  expression)  ol  the  holy  punish  or  pr<}. 
nation ;  and  which  afterward  was  a  tect  Israel, 
severe  prison,  and  a  fiery  furnace  to 
it;6  ana,  at  last,  the  scene  of  the  most  astonishing 
miracles  that  God  ever  wrought  in  favor  of  Israel; 
not  to  mention,  I  say,  Egypt,  the  mighty  empires 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  furnish  a  thousand  proofs 
of  the  truth  here  advanced. 

Their  most  powerful  monarchs,  Tiglath-Pileser, 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
many  more,  were,  in  God’s  hand,  as  so  many  instru¬ 
ments,  which  he  employed  to  punish  the  transgres¬ 
sions  of  his  people.  “He  lifted  up  an  ensign  to  the 
•nations  from  far,  and  hissed  unto  them  from  the  end 
of  the  earth,  to  come  and  receive  his  orders.”  7  He 
himself  put  the  sword  into  their  hands,  and  appoin¬ 
ted  their  marches  daily.  He  breathed  courage  and 
ardor  into  their  soldiers;  made  their  armies  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  labor,  and  invincible  in  battle;  and 
spread  terror  and  consternation  wherever  they  di¬ 
rected  their  steps. 

The  rapidity  of  their  conquests  ought  to  have 
enabled  them  to  discern  the  invisible  hand  which 
conducted  them.  But,  says  one  of  these  kings  8  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  “By  the  strength  of  my  hand 
I  have  done  it,  and  by  my  wisdom ;  for  I  am  pru 
dent:  and  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people, 
and  have  robbed  their  treasures,  and '  I  have  put 
down  the  inhabitants  like  a  valiant  man.  And  my 
hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people: 
and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I  gath¬ 
ered  all  the  earth;  and  there  was  none  that  moved 
the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped,”  8 

But  this  monarch,  so  august  and  wise  in  his  own 
eye,  how  did  he  appear  in  that  of  the  Almighty? 
Only  as  a  subaltern  agent,  a  servant  sent  by  his  mas¬ 
ter:  “The  rod  of  his  anger,  and  the  staff  in  his 
hand.’’10  God’s  design  was  to  chastise,  not  to  ex¬ 
tirpate,  his  children.  But  Sennacherib  “had  it  in 
his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  all  nations.” 11  What 
then  will  be  the  issue  of  this  kind  of  contest  between 
the  designs  of  God,  and  those  of  this  prince?  At  the 
time  that  he  fancied  himself  already  possessed  ol 
Jerusalem,  the  Lord,  with  a  single  blast,  disperses 
all  his  proud  hopes;  destroys,  in  one  night,  a  hun¬ 
dred  four  score  and  five  thousand  of  his  forces;12 
and  putting  “a  hook  in  his  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  his 
lips,”  13  (as  though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast,)  he 
leads  him  back  to  his  own  dominions,,  covered  with 
infamy,  through  the  midst  of  those  nations,  who, 
but  a  little  before,  had  beheld  him  in  all  his  pridt 
and  haughtiness. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  appears  still 
more  visibly  governed  by  a  Providence,  to  which  he 
himself  is  an  entire  stranger,  but  which  presiue? 
over  all  his  deliberations,  and  determines  all  L. 
actions. 

Being  come  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  two  high¬ 
ways,  tne  one  of  which  led  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
other  to  Rabbath,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites, 
this  king,  not  knowing  which  of  them  it  would  be 
best  for  him  to  strike  into,  debates  for  some  time 
with  himself,  and  at  last  casts  lots.  God  makes  the 
lot  fall  on  Jerusalem,  to  fulfil  the  menaces  he  had 


s  I  will  bring  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage.”  Exod.  vi. 
6.  “Out  of  the  iron  furnace,  even  out  ofEgypt."  Deut.iv.20. 
i  Isa.  v.  20 — 30.  x.  28 — 34.  xiii.  4, 5.  8  Sennacherib, 

o  Isa.  x.  13, 14.  »»  Isa.  x.  5.  “  Ibid.  ver.  7.  >®Ib.  ver.  12. 
>8  “Because  thy  rage  against  me  and  thy  tumult  is  come 
up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose, 
and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the 
way  by  which  thou  earnest.”  2  Kings  xix.  28. 
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pronounced  against  that  city,  viz.  to  destroy  it,  to 
burn  the  temple,  and  lead  its  inhabitants  into  cap¬ 
tivity.1 

One  would  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  this  king 
had  been  prompted  to  besiege  Tyre,  merely  from  a 

Eolitical  view,  viz.  that  he  might  not  leave  behind 
im  so  powerful  and  well-fortified  a  city;  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  superior  will  had  decreed  the  siege  of  Tyre.2 
God  designed,  on  one  side,  to  humble  the  pride  of 
Ithobal  its  king,  who  fancying  himself  wiser  than 
Daniel,  whose  fame  was  spread  over  the  whole  east ; 
and  ascribing  entirely  to  his  rare  and  uncommon 
prudence  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  riches,  persuaded  himself  that  he  was 
“a  god,  and  sat  in  the  seat  of  God.”3  On  the  other 
tide,  he  also  designed  to  chastise  the  luxury,  the 
voluptuousness,  and  the  pride,  of  those  haughty 
merchants,  who  thought  themselves  kings  of  the  sea, 
and  sovereigns  over  crowned  heads;  and  especially, 
that  inhuman  joy  of  the  Tyrians,  who  looked  upon 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (the  rival  of  Tyre)  as  their  own 
aggrandizement.  These  were  the  motives  which 
prompted  God  himself  to  lead  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
Tyre;  and  to  make  him  execute,  though  unknow¬ 
ingly,  his  commands.  Idcerco  ecce  EGO  ADDUCAM 
ad  Tyrura  JVahuchodoyiosor. 

To4 *  recompense  this  monarch,  whose  (army  the 
Almighty  had  caused  “to  serve  a  great  service 
against  Tyre”6 *  (these  are  God’s  own  words;)  and 
to  compensate  the  Babylonish  troops  for  the  griev¬ 
ous  toils  they  had  sustained  during  thirteen  years’ 
siege;  “I  will  give,”  saith  the  Lord  God,  “the  land 
of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon; 
and  he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil, 
and  take  her  prey,  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his 
army.”  6 

The  same  Nebuchadnezzar ,7  eager  to  immortalize 
his  name  by  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  heighten  the  glory  of  his  conquests  by  his 
splendour  and  magnificence,  in  embellishing  the 
capital  of  his  empire  with  pompous  edifices,  and  the 
most  sumptuous  ornaments.  But  whilst  a  set  of 
adulating  courtiers,  on  whom  he  lavished  the  high¬ 
est  honors  and  immense  riches,  make  all  places  re¬ 
sound  with  his  name,  an  august  senate  of  watchful 
spirits  is  formed,  who  weigh,  in  the  balance  of  truth, 
the  actions  of  kings,  and  pronounce  upon  them  a 
sentence  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal.  The  king 
of  Babylon  is  cited  before  this  tribunal,  in  which 
there  presides  the  Supreme  Judge,  who,  to  a  vigi¬ 
lance  which  nothing  can  elude,  adds  a  holiness  that 
will  not  allow  of  the  least  irregularity.  Vigil  et 
sanctus.  In  this  tribunal  all  Nebuchadnezzar’s  ac¬ 
tions,  which  were  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
public,  are  examined  with  rigor;  and  a  search  is 
made  into  the  inward  recesses  of  his  heart,  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  most  hidden  thoughts.  How  will  this  for¬ 
midable  inquiry  end1?  At  the  instant  that  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  walking  in  his  palace,  and  revolving, 
with  a  secret  complacency,  his  exploits,  his  grand¬ 
eur,  and  magnificence,  is  saying  to  himself,  “Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  that  I  built  for  the  house  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honor  of  my  majesty?”8  in  this  very  instant,  when, 
by  vainly  flattering  himself  that  he  held  his  power 
and  kingdom  from  himself  alone,  he  usurped  the 
seat  of  the  Almighty;  a  voice  from  heaven  pro¬ 
nounces  his  sentence,  and  declares  to  him,  that  “his 
kingdom  was  departed  from  him,  that  he  should  be 
driven  from  men,  and  his  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  until  he  knew  that  the  Most  High  ruled 
m  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  gave  them  to  whomso¬ 
ever  he  would.”  9 

This  tribunal,  which  is  for  ever  assembled,  though 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  pronounced  the  like  sen¬ 
tence  on  those  famous  conquerors,  on  those  heroes 


l  Ezek.  xxi.  19 — 29. *  * *  Chap.  xxvi.  xxvii,  xxviii. 

•  Chap,  xxviii.  2. 

«  This  incident  is  related  more  at  large  in  the  history  of 
,he  Egyptians,  under  the  reign  of  Amasis. 
s  Ezek.  xxix.  18.  20.  4  Ibid.  ver.  19.  »  Dan.  iv.  1— 34. 

»  Dan.  iv.  30.  Ibid.  ver.  31,  32. 


of  the  pagan  world,  who,  ike  Nebuchadnezzar,  con 
sidered  themselves  as  the  sole  authors  of  their  ex¬ 
alted  fortune;  as  independent  on  authority  of  every 
kind,  and  as  not  holding  of  a  superior  power. 

As  God  appointed  some  princes  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  vengeance,  he  made  others  the  dispens¬ 
ers  of  his  goodness.  He  ordained  Cyrus  to  be  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  his  people;  and,  to  enable  him  to  support 
with  dignity  so  glorious  a  function,  he  endued  him 
with  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  greatest 
captains  and  princes:  and  caused  that  excellent 
education  to  be  given  him,  which  the  heathens  so 
much  admired,  though  they  neither  knew  the  Author 
nor  true  cause  of  it. 

We  see  in  profane  history  the  extent  and  swift¬ 
ness  of  his  conquests,  the  intrepidity  of  his  courage, 
the  wisdom  of  his  views  and  designs;  his  greatness 
of  soul,  his  noble  generosity ;  his  truly  paternal  af¬ 
fection  for  his  subjects ;  and,  on  their  part,  the  grate¬ 
ful  returns  of  love  and  tenderness,  which  made  them 
consider  him  rather  as  their  protector  and  father, 
than  as  their  lord  and  sovereign.  We  find,  I  say, 
all  these  particulars  in  profane  history;  but  we  do 
not  perceive  the  secret  principle  of  so  many  exalted 
qualities,  nor  the  hidden  spring  which  set  them  in 
motion. 

But  Isaiah  discloses  them,  and  delivers  himself  in 
words  suitable  to  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the 
God  who  inspired  him.  He10  represents  this  all- 
powerful  God  of  armies  as  leading  Cyrus  by  the 
hand,  marching  before  him,  conducting  him  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  province;  “sub¬ 
duing  nations  before  him,  loosing  the  loins  of  kings, 
breaking  in  pieces  gates  of  brass,  cutting  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron,”  throwing  down  the  walls  and  bul¬ 
warks  of  cities,  and  putting  him  in  possession  “of 
the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  the  hidden  riches  of 
secret  places.” 

The  prophet  also  tells  us  the  cause  and  motive  of 
all  these  wonderful  events.'1  It  was  in  order  tc 
punish  Babylon,  and  to  deliver  Judah,  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  conducts  Cyrus,  step  by  step,  and  gives  suc¬ 
cess  to  all  his  enterprises.  “I  have  raised  him  up 
in  righteousness,  and  I  will  direct  all  his  ways. — For 
Jacob  my  servant’s  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect.”  12 
But  this  prince  is  so  blind  and  ungrateful,  that  he 
does  not  know  his  master,  nor  remember  his  bene¬ 
factor.  “I  have  surnamed  thee,  though  thou  hast 
not  known  me. — I  girded  thee,  thodgh  thou  hast  not 
known  me.”  13 

Men  seldom  form  to  themselves  a  A  gne  .  ' 

right  judgment  of  true  glory,  and  the  0f  tiie  i.egai  of. 
duties  essential  to  regal  power.  The  fice. 

Scripture  alone  gives  us  a  just  idea 
of  them,  and  this  it  does  in  a  wonderful  manner,  un 
der  the  image  of  a  very  large  and  strong  tree,  whose 
top  reaches  to  heaven,  and  whose  branches  extend 
to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.14  As  its  foliage  is 
very  abundant,  and  it  is  bowed  down  with  fruit,  it 
constitutes  the  ornament  and  felicity  of  the  plains 
around  it.  ft  supplies  a  grateful  shade,  and  a  secure 
retreat  to  beasts  of  every  kind:  animals,  both  wild 
and  tame,  are  safely  lodged  beneath  it,  the  birds  of 
heaven  dwell  in  its  branches,  and  it  supplies  food  to 
all  living  creatures. 

Can  there  be  a  more  just  or  more  instructive  idea 
of  the  kingly  office,  whose  true  grandeur  and  solid 
glory  does  not  consist  in  that  splendor,  pomp,  and 
magnificence,  which  surround  it;  nor  in  that  reve¬ 
rence  and  exterior  homage  which  are  paid  to  it  by 
subjects,  and  which  are  justly  due  to  it;  but  in  the 


“Thus  saith  the  Lord  tp  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him  ;  and 

I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two¬ 

leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  he  shut : 

“I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 

straight :  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  lu 

sunder  the  bars  of  iron  : 

“And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hub 

den  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayost  know,  that  I 

the  Lord  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God.  of  Is¬ 

rael.”  Isa.  xlv.  1—3.  “  Asa.  xlv.  13,  14. 

Chap.  xlv.  13, 14.  13  Ibid.  ver.  4,  5  11  Pan.  iv.  10, 11 
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real  services  and  solid  advantages  it  procures  to 
nations,  whose  support,  defence,  security,  and  asy¬ 
lum,  it  forms  (both  from  its  nature  and  institution,) 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
blessings  of  every  kind;  especially  with  regard  to 
the  poor  and  weak,  who  ought  to  find,  beneath  the 
shade  and  protection  of  royalty,  a  sweet  peace  and 
tranquillity'  not  to  be  interrupted  or  disturbed; 
whilst  the  monarch  himself  sacrifices  his  ease,  and 
experiences  alone  those  storms  and  tempests  from 
which  he  shelters  all  others? 

I  think  that  I  observe  this  noble  image,  and  the 
execution  of  this  great  plan  (religion  only  excepted) 
realized  in  the  government  of  Cyrus,  of  which  Xeno¬ 
phon  has  given  us  a  picture,  in  his  beautiful  preface 
to  the  history  of  that  prince.  He  has  ihere  speci¬ 
fied  a  great  number  of  nations,  which,  though  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  vast  tracts  of  country,  and 
still  more  widely  by  the  diversity  of  their  manners, 
customs,  and  language,  were  however  all  united,  by 
the  same  sentiments  of  esteem,  reverence,  and  love, 
for  a  prince,  whose  government  they  wished,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  have  continued  for  ever,  so  much  happiness 
and  tranquillity  did  they  enjoy  under  it.1 

To  this  amiable  and  salutary  gov- 
A  just  idea  of  ernment,  let  us  oppose  the  idea  which 
of  antiquity^018  sacred  writings  give  us  of  those 

monarchs  and  conquerors  so  much 
boasted  by  antiquity,  who,  instead  of  making  the 
happiness  of  mankind  the  sole  object  of  their  care, 
were  prompted  by  no  other  motives  than  those  of 
interest  and  ambition.  The  Holy  Spirit  represents 
them  under  the  symbols  of  monsters  generated  from 
the  agitation  of  the  sea,  from  the  tumult,  confusion, 
and  dashing  of  the  waves  one  against  the  other ;  and 
under  the  image  of  cruel  wild  beasts,  which  spread 
terror  and  desolation  universally,  and  are  for  ever 
gorging  themselves  with  blood  and  slaughter;  bears, 
Cons,  tigers,  and  leopards.2  How  strong  and  ex¬ 
pressive  is  this  coloring! 

Nevertheless,  it  is  often  from  such  destructive 
models,  that  the  rules  and  maxims  of  the  education 
generally  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  great  are 
borrowed ;  and  it  is  these  ravagers  of  nations,  these 
scourges  of  mankind,  they  propose  to  make  them 
resemble.  By  inspiring  them  with  the  sentiments 
of  a  boundless  ambition,  and  the  love  of  false  glory, 
they  become  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  Scrip¬ 
ture)  “young  lions;  they  learn  to  catch  the  prey, 
and  devour  men — to  lay  waste  cities,  to  turn  lands 
and  their  fulness  into  desolation  by  the  noise  of  their 
roaring.”  3  And  when  this  young  lion  is  grown  up, 
God  tells  us,  that  the  noise  of  his  exploits,  and  the 
renown  of  his  victories,  are  nothing  but  a  frightful 
roaring,  which  fills  all  places  with  terror  and  deso¬ 
lation. 

The  examples  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Persians,  prove  sufficiently  the 
supreme  power  exercised  by  God  over  all  empires ; 
and  the  relation  he  has  thought  fit  to  establish  be¬ 
tween  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  his 
own  peculiar  people.  The  same  truth  appears  as 
conspicuously  under  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great;  between  whose 
history,  and  that  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees, 
every  body  knows  the  close  connexion. 

To  these  incidents  I  cannot  forbear  adding  an¬ 
other,  which,  though  universally  known,  is  not 
therefore  the  less  remarkable ;  I  mean  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  When  he  had  entered  that 
city,  and  viewed  all  the  fortifications  of  it,  this 
prince,  though  a  heathen,  owned  the  all-powerful 
arm  of  the  God  of  Israel;  and,  in  a  rapture  of  ad¬ 
miration,  cried  out,  “It  is  manifest  that  the  Almighty 
has  fought  for  us,  and  has  driven  the  Jews  from  those 
towers;  since  neither  the  utmost  human  force,  nor 
that  of,  all  the  engines  in  the  world,  could  have  ef¬ 
fected  it.”4 


God  has  always 
disposed  ol 
human  events, 
with  relation  to 
the  reign  of  the 
Messiah. 
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Besides  the  visible  and  sensible 
connexion  of  sacred  and  profane  his¬ 
tory,  there  is  another  more  secret 
and  more  distinct  relation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Messiah,  for  whose  com¬ 
ing  the  Almighty,  whose  work  was 
ever  present  to  his  sight,  prepared  mankind  from 
far,  even  by  the  state  of  ignorance  and  dissoluteness 
in  which  he  suffered  them  to  be  immersed  during 
four  thousand  years.  It  was  to  make  mankind  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  necessity  of  our  having  a  Mediator,  that 
God  permitted  the  nations  to  walk  after  their  owe 
ways;  while  neither  the  light  of  reason,  nor  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  philosophy,  could  dispel  the  clouds  of  error, 
or  reform  their  depraved  inclinations. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  grandeur  of  empires, 
the  majesty  of  princes,  the  glorious  actions  of  great 
men,  the  order  of  civil  societies,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  different  members  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed,  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and  the  learning 
of  philosophers,  the  earth  seems  to  exhibit  nothing 
to  the  eye  of  man  but  what  is  great  and  resplendent; 
nevertheless,  in  the  eye  of  Goa  it  was  equally  barren 
and  uncultivated,  as  at  the  first  instant  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  “The  earth  was  without  form  and  void.”6 
This  is  saying  but  little ;  it  was  wholly  polluted  and 
impure  (the  reader  will  observe  that  I  speak  here 
of  the  heathens,)  and  appeared,  to  God,  only, as  the 
haunt  and  retreat  of  ungrateful  and  perfidious  men, 
as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  flood.  “  The  earth  was 
corrupt  before  God,  and  was  filled  with  violence.”  6 

Nevertheless,  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  who,  pursuant  to  the  dictates  of  his  wisdom, 
dispenses  both  light  and  darkness,  and  knows  how 
to  check  the  impetuous  torrent  of  human  passions, 
would  not  permit  mankind,  though  abandoned  to  the 
utmost  corruptions,  to  degenerate  into  absolute  bar¬ 
barity,  and  brutalize  themselves,  in  a  manner,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature, 
as  is  seen  in  several  savage  nations.  Such  an  obstacle 
would  have  too  much  retarded  the  rapid  progress, 
promised  by  him  to  the  first  preachers  of  the  doctrine 
of  his  Son. 

He  darted  from  far,  into  the  minds  of  men,  the 
rays  of  several  great  truths,  to  dispose  them  for  the 
reception  of  others  more  important.  He  prepared 
them  for  the  instructions  of  the  gospel,  by  those  of 
philosophers;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  God 
permitted  the  heathen  professors  to  examine,  in  their 
schools,  several  questions,  and  establish  several  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  religion;  and  to 
engage  the  attention  of  mankind,  by  the  brilliancy 
of  their  disputations.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
philosophers  inculcate  in  every  part  of  their  writings 
the  existence  of  a  God,  the  necessity  of  a  Provi¬ 
dence  that  presides  over  the  government  of  the 
world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ultimate  end 
of  man,  the  reward  of  the  good  and  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  the  nature  of  those  duties  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  band  of  society,  the  character  of  the  vir 
tues  that  are  the  basis  of  morality,  as  prudence, 
justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  other  similar 
truths,  which,  though  incapable  of  guiding  men  to 
righteousness,  were  yet  of  use  to  scatter  certain 
clouds,  and  to  dispel  certain  obscurities. 

It  is  by  an  effect  of  the  same  providence,  which 
prepared,  from  far,  the  ways  of  the  gospel,  that, 
when  the  Messiah  revealed  himself  in  the  flesh  God 
had  united  together  almost  all  nation#,  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues;  and  had  subjected  to  one  mo¬ 
narch,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  not  united  by  language,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
free  course  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  The 
study  of  profane  history,  when  entered  upon  with 
judgment  and  maturity,  must  lead  us  to  these  re¬ 
flections,  and  point  out  to  us  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  makes  the  empires  of  the  earth  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  his 
Son. 

It  ought  likewise  td  teach  us  hew  to  appreciate  all 
that  glitters  most  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  is 


s  Gen.  i.  2. 
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most  capable  of  dazzling:  it.  Valour, 
Indulged  to  the  fortitude  skill  in  government,  pro¬ 
heathens.  lound  policy,  merit  in  magistracy, 

capacity  for  the  most  abstruse  sci¬ 
ences,  beauty  of  genius,  delicacy  of  taste,  and  per¬ 
fection  in  all  arts:  these  are  the  objects  which  pro¬ 
fane  history  exhibits  to  us,  which  excite  our  admi¬ 
ration,  and  often  our  envy.  But  at  the  same  time 
this  very  history  ought  to  remind  us,  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  ever  since  the  creation,  has  indulged  to  his 
enemies  all  those  shining  qualities  which  the  world 
esteems,  and  on  which  it  frequently  bestows  the 
highest  eulogiums;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  often 
reluses  them  to  his  most  faithful  servants,  whom  he 
endues  with  talents  of  an  infinitely  superior  nature, 
though  men  neither  know  their  value,  nor  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  them.  “  Happy  is  that  people  that  is  in 
such  a  case:  yea,  happy  is  that  people,  whose  God 
is  the  Lord.”1 

I  shall  conclude  this  first  part  of 
Wemustnotbe  my  preface  with  a  reflection  which 

our  aprilauses  of  resuRs  naturally  from  what  has  been 
our  applauses  ot  ^  .J  .g  certaiD)  that  all 

these  great  men,  who  are  so  much 
boasted  of  in  profane  history,  were  so  unhappy  as 
not  to  know  the  true  God,  ana  to  displease  him ;  we 
should  therefore  be  cautious  and  circumspect  in  the 
praises  which  we  bestow  upon  them.  St.  Austin, 
in  his  Retractions,  repents  nis  having  lavished  so 
many  encomiums  on  Plato,  and  the  followers  of  his 
philosophy;  because  these,  says  he,  were  impious 
men,  whose  doctrine,  in  many  points,  was  contrary 
to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.2 

However,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  St.  Austin 
supposes  it  to  be  unlawful  for  us  to  admire  and 
praise  whatever  is  either  beautiful  in  the  actions,  or 
true  in  the  maxims,  of  the  heathens.  He  only  ad¬ 
vises  us  to  correct  whatever  is  erroneous,  and  to 
approve  whatever  is  conformable  to  rectitude  and 
justice  in  them.3  He  applauds  the  Romans  on 
many  occasions,  and  particularly  in  his  book  De  Ci- 
vitate  Dei ,4  which  is  one  of  the  last  and  finest  of  his 
works.  He  there  shows,  that  the  Almighty  raised 
them  to  be  victorious  over  nations,  and  sovereigns 
of  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  because  of  the  gentle¬ 
ness  and  equity  of  their  government  (alluding  to  the 
happy  ages  of  the  Republic;)  thus  bestowing  on 
virtues  that  were  merely  human,  rewards  of  the 
same  kind,  with  which  that  people,  blind  on  this 
subject,  though  so  enlightened  on  others,  were  so 
unhappy  as  to  content  themselves.  St.  Austin  there¬ 
fore  does  not  condemn  the  encomiums  which  are 
bestowed  on  the  heathens,  but  only  the  excess  of 
them. 

Students  ought  to  take  care,  and  especially  we, 
who  by  the  duties  of  our  profession  are  obliged  to 
be  perpetually  conversant  with  heathen  authors,  not 
to  enter  too  far  into  the  spirit  of  them;  not  to  im¬ 
bibe,  unperceived,  their  sentiments,  by  lavishing  too 
great  applauses  on  their  heroes;  nor  to  give  into 
excesses  which  the  heathens  indeed  did  not  consider 
as  such,  because  they  were  not  acquainted  with  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  purer  kind.  Some  persons,  whose  friend¬ 
ship  I  esteem  as  I  ought,  and  for  whose  learning  and 
judgment  I  have  the  highest  regard,  have  found  this 
defect  in  some  parts  of  my  work,  bn  the  Method  of 
teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  &c. ;  and 
are  of  opinion,  that  I  have  gone  too  great  lengths 
in  the  encomiums  which  I  bestow  on  the  illustrious 
men  of  paganism.  I  indeed  own,  that  the  expres¬ 
sions  on  those  occasions  are  sometimes  too  strong 
and  too  unguarded:  however,  I  imagined  that  I  had 
supplied  a  proper  corrective  to  this,  by  the  hints 


1  Psal.  cxliv.  15. 

a  Laus  ipsa,  qua  Hatonem  vel  Platonieos  seu  Academicos 
philosophos  tantum  extuli,  quantum  impios  homines  non 
oportuit,  non  immento  mihi  displicuit ;  prasertim  quorum 
contra  errores  magnos  defendenda  est  Christiana  doctrina. 
Retract.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

a  Id  in  quoque  corrigendum,  quod  pravum  est;  quod  au- 
tem  rectum  est,  approbandum.  De  Rapt.  cant.  Donat.  \. 
”ii.  c.  10. 

«  Lib.  v.  cap.  19.  21,  &c. 


which  I  have  interspersed  in  those  four  volumes, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  only  losing  time  ta 
repeat  them:  not  to  mention  my  having  laid  down, 
in  difterent  places,  the  principles  which  the  fathers 
oi  the  church  establish  on  this  head,  declaring,  with 
St.  Austin,  that  without  true  piety,  that  is,  without 
a  sincere  worship  of  the  true  God,  there  can  be  no 
true  virtue;  and  that  no  virtue  can  be  such,  whose 
obiect  is  worldly  glory ;  a  truth,  says  this  father, 
acknowledged  universally  by  those  who  are  inspired 
with  real  and  solid  piety.  Illud  constat  inter  omnes 
veraciter  pios,  neminem  sine  verd  pietate,  id  est,  vert 
Dei  vero  cultu,  vcrarn  posse  habere  virtutem ;  nec 
earn  veram  esse,  quando  glorias  servit  humance .5 

When  I  observed  that  Perseus  had  not  resolution 
enough  to  kill  himself,  I  do  not  thereby  pretend  to 
justify  the  practice  of  the  heathens,  who  looked  up¬ 
on  suicide  as  lawful;  but  simply  to  relate  an  inci¬ 
dent,  and  the  judgment  which  Paulus  rEmilius  pass 
ed  on  it.  Had  I  barely  hinted  a  word  or  two  against 
that  custom,  it  would  have  obviated  all  mistake 
and  left  no  room  for  censure. 

The  ostracism,  employed  in  Athens  against  per¬ 
sons  of  the  greatest  merit;  theft  connived  at,  as  it 
appears, by  Lycurgus  inSparta;  an  equality  of  goods 
established  in  the  same  city,  by  the  authority  of  the 
state,  and  things  of  a  like  nature,  may  admit  of 
some  difficulty.  However,  I  shall  pay  a  more  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  these  particulars,  when  the 
course  of  the  history  brings  me  to  them;  and  shall 
avail  myself  with  pleasure  of  such  lights  as  the 
learned  and  unprejudiced  may  favor  me  by  commu¬ 
nicating.® 

In  a  work  like  that  I  now  offer  the  public,  intend 
ed  more  immediately  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
it  were  heartily  to  be  wished,  that  not  one  single 
thought  or  expression  might  occur,  that  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  inculcate  false  or  dangerous  principles. 
When  I  first  set  about  writing  the  present  history, 
I  proposed  this  for  my  maxim,  the  importance  of 
which  I  perfectly  conceive,  but  am  far  from  imagin¬ 
ing  that  I  have  always  observed  it,  though  it  was 
my  intention  to  do  so;  and  therefore  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  the 
reader’s  indulgence. 

SECTION  II. 

Particular  observations  on  the  following  Work. 

The  volume  I  here  present  the  public,  is  the  be 
ginning  of  a  work,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians, 
Assyrians,  both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon;  together 
with  that  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
the  different  states  of  Greece. 

As  I  write  principally  for  young  persons,  and  for 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  make  very  deep  research¬ 
es  into  ancient  history,  I  shall  not  burden  this  work 
with  a  sort  of  erudition,  that  might  have  been  na¬ 
turally  introduced  into  it,  but  does  not  suit  my  pur¬ 
pose.  My  design  is,  in  giving  a  continued  series  of 
ancient  history,  to  extract  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  all  that  I  shall  judge  most  useful  and  enter¬ 
taining  with  respect  to  the  transactions,  and  most 
instructive  with  regard  to  the  reflections. 

I  should  wish  to  be  able  to  avoid,  at  the  same 
time,  the  dry  sterility  of  epitomes,  which  convey 
no  distinct  idea  to  the  mind ;  and  the  tedious  accu¬ 
racy  of  long  histories,  which  tire  the  reader’s  pa¬ 
tience.  I  am  sensible  that  if  is  difficult  to  steer  ex¬ 
actly  between  the  two  extremes;  and  although,  in 
the  two  parts  of  history  of  which  this  first  volume 
consists,  I  have  retrenched  a  great  part  of  what  we 
meet  with  in  ancient  authors,  they  may  still  be 
thought  too  long:  but  I  was  afraid  of  spoiling  the 
incidents,  by  being  too  studious  of  brevity.  _  How¬ 
ever,  the  taste  of  the  public  shall  be  my  ^guide,  to 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  conform  hereafter. 

I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  displease  the  public  in 


t  De  Chntate  Dei,  lib.  v.  c.  19. 

6  This  Mr.  Rollin  has  done  admirably  in  the  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  his  Ancient  History. 
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my  first  attempt.1  I  wish  the  present  work  maybe 
equally  successful,  but  dare  not  raise  my  hopes  so 
high.  The  subjects  I  there  treated,  viz.  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  curious  and  detached 
pieces  of  history,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  into  it  from  ancient  and  modern  authors, 
whatever  is  most  beautiful,  affecting,  delicate,  and 
just,  with  regard  both  to  thought  and  expression. 
The  beauty  and  justness  of  the  things  themselves 
which  I  offered  the  reader,  made  him  more  indulgent 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  presented  to  him; 
and  besides,  the  variety  of  the  subjects  supplied  the 
want  of  those  graces  which  mignt  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  style  and  composition. 

But  I  have  not  the  same  advantage  in  the  present 
work,  the  choice  of  the  subjects  not  being  entirely 
at  my  discretion.  In  a  connected  history,  an  author 
is  often  obliged  to  relate  a  great  many  things  that 
are  not  always  very  interesting,  especially  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  origin  and  rise  of  empires;  and  these 
parts  are  generally  overrun  with  thorns,  and  offer 
very  few  flowers.  However,  the  sequel  will  furnish 
matter  of  a  more  pleasing  nature,  and  events  that 
engage  more  strongly  the  reader’s  attention;  and  I 
shall  take  care  to  make  use  of  the  valuable  materi¬ 
als  which  the  best  authors  will  supply.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  remember  that 
in  a  wide,  extended,  and  beautiful  region,  the  eye 
does  not  every  where  meet  with  golden  harvests, 
smiling  meads,  and  fruitful  orchards;  but  sees,  at 
different  intervals,  wild  and  less  cultivated  tracts  of 
land.  And,  to  use  another  comparison,  furnished 
by  Pliny,  some  trees  in  the  spring  emulously  shoot 
forth  a  numberless  multitude  of  blossoms,  which  by 
this  rich  dress  (the  splendor  and  vivacity  of  whose 
colors  charm  the  eye)  proclaim  a  happy  abundance 
in  a  more  advanced  season  ;2  while  other  trees,  of  a 
less  gay  appearance,  though  they  bear  good  fruits, 
have  not  however  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  blos¬ 
soms,  nor  seem  to  share  in  the  joy  of  reviving  na¬ 
ture.3  The  reader  will  easily  apply  this  image  to 
the  composition  of  history. 

To  adorn  and  enrich  my  own,  I  will  be  so  ingen¬ 
uous  as  to  confess,  that  I  do  not  scruple,  nor  am 
ashamed,  to  rifle  from  all  quarters,  and  that  1  often 
do  not  cite  the  authors  from  whom  I  transcribe,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  liberty  I  occasionally  take  to  make 
some  slight  alterations.  I  have  made  the  best  use 
in  my  power  of  the  solid  reflections  that  occur  in 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux’s 
Universal  History,4 *  which  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  most  useful  books  in  our  language.  I  have 
also  received  great  assistance  from  the  learned  Dean 
Prideaux’s  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  has  traced  and  cleared  up,  in  an 
admirable  manner,  the  particulars  relating  to  ancient 
history.  I  shall  take  the  same  liberty  with  what¬ 
ever  comes  in  my  way,  that  may  suit  my  design, 
and  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  my  work. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  a 
person’s  reputation,  thus  to  make  use  of  other  men’s 
labors,  and  that  it  is  in  a  manner  renouncing  the 
name  and  quality  of  authon  But  I  am  not  over  fond 
of  that  title;  and  shall  be  extremely  well  pleased, 
and  think  myself  very  happy,  if  I  can  but  deserve 
the  name  of  a  good  compiler,  and  supply  my  readers 
with  a  tolerable  history ;  who  will  not  be  over  soli¬ 
citous  to  inquire  whether  it  be  an  original  composi¬ 
tion  of  my  own  or  not,  provided  they  are  but  pleased 
with  it. 

I  cannot  determine  the  exact  number  of  volumes 
which  this  work  will  make;  but  am  persuaded  there 


i  The  Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Let- 
tree,  &c. 

a  Arbonmi  flos  est  pleni  veris  indicium,  et  anni  renascen- 
tis;  flos  gaudium  arborum..  Tunc  se  novas,  aliasque  quam 
sunt,  ostendunt,  tunc  variis  colorum  picturis  in  certamen 

usque  luxuriant.  Sed  hoc  negatum  plerisque.  Non  enim 
omnes  florent,  3t  sunt  tristes  quicdam,  qiiicque  non  sentiunt 

gaudia  annorum;  nec  ullo  flore  exhiiarantur,  natalesve  po- 
momm  reciirsus  annuos  versicolqri  nuntio  promittunt.  JPlin. 

llist  Nat.  ].  Ixvi.  c.  25. 

*  As  the  fig-tn ’s. 


will  be  no  ess  than  ten  or  twelve.  Students,  with 
a  very  moderate  application,  may  easily  go  through 
this  course  of  history  in  a  year,  without  interrupt 
ing  their  other  studies.  According  to  my  plan,  my 
work  should  be  given  to  the  highest  form  but  one. 
Youths  in  this  class  are  capable  of  pleasure  and  im 
provement  from  this  history;  and  I  would  not  hava 
them  enter  upon  that  of  the  Romans  till  they  study 
rhetoric. 

It  would  have  been  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to 
have  given  some  idea  of  the  ancient  authors  from 
whence  I  have  extracted  the  facts  which  I  here  re¬ 
late.  But  the  course  itself  of  the  history  will  na¬ 
turally  give  me  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  ,...  .  , 

improper  to  take  notice  of  the  super-  w£Je  duo-ht”6?’* 
stitious  credulity  with  which  most  form  0f “the  au- 
of  these  authors  are  reproached,  on  guries,  prodi- 
the  subjects  of  auguries,  auspices,  gies,  and  ora- 
prodigies,  dreams,  and  oracles.  And,  cles,  of  the  an- 
indeed,  we  are  shocked  to  see  writers,  cients\ 
so  judicious  in  all  other  respects,  lay  it  down  as  a 
kind  of  law,  to  relate  these  particulars  with  a  scru¬ 
pulous  accuracy ;  and  to  dwell  gravely  on  a  tedious 
detail  of  trifling  and  ridiculous  ceremonies,  such  as 
the  flight  of  birds  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  signs 
discovered  in  the  smoking  entrails  of  beasts,  the 
greater  or  less  greediness  of  chickens  in  pecking 
corn,  and  a  thousand  similar  absurdities. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  a  sensible  reader  can¬ 
not,  without  astonishment,  see  persons  among  the 
ancients  in  the  highest  repute  for  wisdom  and 
knowdedge;  generals  who  were  the  least  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  popular  opinions,  and  most  sensible 
how  necessary  it  is  to  take  advantage  of  auspicious 
moments ;  the  wisest  councils  of  princes  perfectly 
well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  government;  the  most  au¬ 
gust  assemblies  of  grave  senators;  in  a  word,  the 
most  powerful  and  most  learned  nations  in  all  ages: 
to  see,  I  say,  all  these  so  unaccountably  weak,  as  to 
make  to  depend  on  these  trifling  practices,  and  ab¬ 
surd  observances,  the  decision  of  the  greatest  affairs 
such  as  the  declaring  of  war,  the  giving  battle,  or 
pursuing  a  victory — deliberations  that  were  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  on  which  the  fate  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  kingdoms  frequently  depended. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be.  so  just  as  to 
own.  that  their  manners,  customs,  and  laws,  would 
not  permit  men,  in  these  ages,  to  dispense  with  the 
observation  of  these  practices :  that  education,  he¬ 
reditary  tradition  transmitted  from  immemorial 
time,  the  universal  belief  and  consent  of  different 
nations,  the  precepts,  and  even  examples  of  philoso¬ 
phers;  that  all  these,  I  say,  made  the  practices  in 
question  appear  venerable  in  their  eyes ;  and  that 
these  ceremonies,  how  absurd  soever  they  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  us,  and  are  really  so  in  themselves,  consti 
tuted  part  of  the  religion  and  public  worship  of  the 
ancients. 

This  religion  was  false,  and  this  worship  mistaken ; 
yet  the  principle  of  it  was  laudable,  and  founded  in 
nature:  the  stream  was  corrupted,  but  the  fountain 
was  pure.  Man  assisted  only  by  his  own  light,  sees 
nothing  beyond  the  present  moment.  Futurity  is  to 
him  an  abyss  invisible  to  the  most  keen,  the  most 
piercing  sagacity,  and  exhibits  nothing;  on  which  he 
may  with  certainty  fix  his  views,  or  form  his  reso¬ 
lutions.  He  is  equally  feeble  and  impotent  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  is  sensi¬ 
ble,  that  he  is  dependent  entirely  on  a  Supreme 
Tower,  that  disposes  all  events  with  absolute  au¬ 
thority,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  best  concerted  schemes, 
by  raising  only  the  smallest  obstacles  and  slightest 
disappointments,  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to 
execute  his  measures. 

This  obscurity  and  weakness  oblige  him  to  have 
recourse  to  a  superior  knowledge  and  power:  he  is 
forced,  both  by  his  immediate  wants,  and  the  strong 
desire  he  has  to  succeed  in  all  his  undertakings,  to 
address  that  Being  who  he  is  sensible  has  reserved 
to  himself  alone  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  the 
power  of  disposing  it  as  he  sees  fitting,  fle  accord 
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lngly  directs  prayers,  makes  vows,  and  offers  sacri¬ 
fices,  to  prevail,  if  possible,  with  the  Deity,  to  reveal 
himself,  either  in  dreams,  in  oracles,  or  other  signs 
which  may  manifest  his  will;  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  can  happen  but  by  the  divine  appointment; 
and  that  it  is  a  man’s  greatest  interest  to  know 
this  supreme  will,  in  order  to  conform  his  actions 
to  it. 

This  religious,  principle  of  dependence  on,  and 
veneration  of,  the  Supreme  Being,  is  natural  to  man: 
it  is  imprinted  deep  in  his  heart;  he  is  reminded  of 
it,  by  the  inward  sense  of  his  extreme  indigence, 
and  by  all  the  objects  which  surround  him;  and  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  this  perpetual  recourse  to  the 
Deity,  is  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  religion, 
and  the  strongest  band  by  which  man  is  united  to 
his  Creator. 

Those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  know  the  true 
God,  and  were  chosen  to  be  his  peculiar  people, 
never  failed  to  address  him  in  all  their  wants  and 
doubts,  in  order  to  obtain  his  succor,  and  to  know 
his  will.  He  accordingly  vouchsafed  to  reveal  him¬ 
self  to  them;  to  conduct  them  by  apparitions, 
dreams,  oracles,  and  prophecies;  and  to  protect 
them  by  miracles  of  the  most  astonishing  kind. 

But  those  who  were  so  blind  as  to  substitute  false¬ 
hood  in  the  place  of  truth,  directed  themselves,  for 
the  like  aid,  to  fictitious  and  deceitful  deities,  who 
were  not  able  to  answer  their  expectations,  nor  re¬ 
compense  the  homage  that  mortals  paid  them,  any 
otherwise  than  by  error  and  illusion,  and  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  true  God. 

Hence  arose  the  vain  observation  of  dreams, 
which,  from  a  superstitious  credulity,  they  mistook 
for  salutary  warnings  from  heaven;  those  obscure 
and  equivocal  answers  of  oracles,  beneath  whose 
veil  the  spirits  of  darkness  conceal  their  ignorance; 
and, by  a  studied  ambiguity,  reserved  to  themselves 
an  evasion  or  subterfuge,  whatever  might  be  the 
event.  To  this  are  owing  the  prognostics  with  re¬ 
gard  to  futurity,  which  men  fancied  they  should 
find  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  in  the  flight  and  sing¬ 
ing  of  bifds,  in  the  aspect  of  the  planets,  in  fortui¬ 
tous  accidents,  and  in  the  caprice  of  chance;  those 
dreadful  prodigies  that  filled  a  whole  nation  with 
terror,  and  which,  it  was  believed,  nothing  could 
expiate  but  mournful  ceremonies,  and  even  some¬ 
times  the  effusion  of  human  blood:  in  fine,  those 
black  inventions  of  magic,  those  delusions,  enchant¬ 
ments,  sorceries,  invocations  of  ghosts,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  divination. 

All  I  have  here  related  was  a  received  usage,  ob¬ 
served  by  the  heathen  nations  in  general ;  and  this 
usage  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  that  religion 
of  which  I  have  given  a  short  account.  We  have  a 
signal  proof  of  this  in  that  passage  of  the  Cyropae- 
Vol.  I.— 4 
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dia,'  where  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  gives  that 
young  prince  such  noble  instructions;  instructions 
admirably  well  adapted  to  form  the  great  captain 
and  great  king.  He  exhorts  him,  above  all  things* 
to  pay  the  highest  reverence  to  the  gods;  and  not 
to  undertake  any  enterprise,  whether  important  or 
inconsiderable,  without  first  calling  upon  and  con¬ 
sulting  them;  he  enjoins  him  to  honor  the  priests 
and  augurs,  as  being  their  ministers  and  the  inter- 
reters  of  their  will,  but  yet  not  to  trust  or  abandon 
imself  so  implicitly  and  blindly  to  them,  as  not  by 
his  own  application,  to  learn  every  thing  relatin'*- to 
the  science  of  divination,  of  auguries,  and  auspices. 
The  reason  which  he  gives  for  the  subordination 
and  dependence  in  which  kings  ought  to  live  with 
regard  to  the  gods,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  con¬ 
sulting  them  in  all  things,  is  this:  How  clear-sighted 
soever  mankind  may  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  their  views  are  always  very  narrow  and 
bounded  with  regard  to  futurity ;  whereas  the  Deity, 
at  a  single  glance,  takes  in  all  ages  and  events.  “As 
the  gads,”  says  Cambyses  to  his  son,  “are  eternal, 
they  know  equally  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  With  regard  to  the  mortals  who  address 
them,  they  give  salutary  counsels  to  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  favor,  that  they  may  not  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  what  things  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  un¬ 
dertake.  If  it  is  observed,  that  the  deities  do  not 
ive  the  like  counsels  to  all  men;  we  are  not  to  won- 
er  at  it,  since  no  necessity  obliges  them  to  attend 
to  the  welfare  of  those  persons  on  whom  they  do  not 
vouchsafe  to  confer  their  favor.” 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned  and 
most  enlightened  nations,  with  respect  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  divinations;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  authors  who  wrote  the  history  of  those  nations, 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  give  an  exact  de¬ 
tail  of  such  particulars  as  constituted  part  of  their 
religion  and  worship,  and  was  frequently,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  the  soul  of  their  deliberations,  and  the  standard 
of  their  conduct.  I  therefore  was  of  opinion,  for  the 
same  reason,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
omit  entirely,  in  the  ensuing  history,  what  relates  to 
this  subject,  though  I  have,  however,  retrenched  a 
great  part  of  it. 

Archbishop  Usher  is  my  usual  guide  in  chronolo¬ 
gy.  In  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians  I  commonly 
set  down  four  eras:  The  year  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which,  for  brevity’s  sake,  I  mark  thus, 
A.  M.;  those  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage  and 
Rome;  and  lastly,  the  year  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  4004th  year  of 
the  world;  wherein  I  follow  Usher  and  others, 
though  they  suppose  it  to  be  four  years  earlier. 


»  Xenoph.  in  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  25,  27 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  KINGDOMS. 


To  know  in  what  manner  the  states  and  kingdoms 
were  founded,  that  have  divided  the  universe;  the 
steps  whereby  they  rose  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur 
related  in  history;  by  what  ties  families  and  cities 
were  united,  in  order  to  constitute  one  body  or  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  live  together  under  the  same  laws  and 
a  common  authority;  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace 
things  back,  in  a  manner,  to  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
and  to  those  ages  in  which  mankind,  being  dispersed 
into  different  regions  (after  the  confusion  of  tongues,) 
began  to  people  the  earth. 

In  these  early  ages  every  father  was  the  supreme 
head  of  his  family;  the  arbiter  and  judge  of  what¬ 
ever  contests  and  divisions  might  arise  within  it; 
the  natural  legislator  over  his  little  society;  the  de¬ 
fender  and  protector  of  those,  w'ho  by  their  birth, 
education,  and  weakness,  were  under  his  protection 
and  safe-guard,  and  whose  interests  paternal  ten¬ 
derness  rendered  equally  dear  to  him  as  his  own. 

But  although  these  masters  enjoyed  an  independ¬ 
ent  authority,  they  made  a  mild  and  paternal  use  of 
it.  So  far  from  being  jealous  of  their  power,  they 
neither  governed  with  haughtiness,  nor  decided  with 
tyranny.  As  they  were  obliged  by  necessity  to  as¬ 
sociate  their  family  in  their  domestic  labors,  they 
also  summoned  them  together,  and  asked  their  opin¬ 
ion  in  matters  of  importance.  In  this  manner  all 
affairs  were  transacted  in  concert,  and  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

The  laws  which  paternal  vigilance  established  in 
this  little  domestic  senate,  being  dictated  with  no 
other  view  than  to  promote  the  general  welfare ; 
concerted  with  such  children  as  were  come  to  years 
of  maturity,  and  accepted  by  the  inferiors  with  a 
full  and  free  consent;  were  religiously  kept  and  pre¬ 
served  in  families  as  an  hereditary  polity,  to  which 
they  owed  their  peace  and  security. 

But  different  motives  gave  rise  to  different  laws. 
One  man,  oveijoyed  at  the  birth  of  a  first-born  son, 
resolved  to  distinguish  him  from  his  future  children, 
by  bestowing  on  him  a  more  considerable  share  of 
his  possessions,  and  giving  him  a  greater  authoritj' 
m  his  family.  Another,  more  attentive  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  beloved  wife,  or  darling  daughter  whom 
he  wanted  to  settle  in  the  world,  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  secure  their  rights  and  increase  their 
advantages.  The  solitary  and  cheerless  state  to 
which  a  wife  would  be  reduced  in  case  she  should 
become  a  widow,  affected  more  intimately  another 
man,  and  made  him  provide  beforehand,  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  and  comfort  of  a  woman  who  formed  his 
felicity.  From  these  different  views,  and  others  of 
the  like  nature,  arose  the  different  customs  of  na¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  their  rights,  which  are  infinitely 
various. 

In  proportion  as  every  family  increased,  by  the 
birth  of  children,  and  their  marrying  into  other 
families,  they  extended  their  little  domain,  and 
formed,  by  insensible  degrees,  towns  and  cities.  - 

These  societies  growing,  in  process  of  time,  very 
numerous;  and  the  families  being  divided  into  va¬ 
rious  branches,  each  of  which  had.  its  head,  whose 
difterent  interests  and  characters  might  interrupt 
the  general  tranquillity ;  it  was  necessary  to  intrust 
one  person  with  the,  government  of  .the  whole,  in 
order  to  unite  all  these  chiefs  or  heads  under  a  sin¬ 
gle  authority,  and  to  maintain  the  public  peace  by 
a  uniform  administration.  The  idea  which  men  still 
retained  of  the  paternal  government,  and  the  happy 
effects  they  had  experienced  from  it,  prompted  them 
to  choose  from  among  their  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
men,  him  ill  whom  they  had  observed  the  tenderest 


and  most  fatherly  disposition.  N either  ambition  nor 
cabal  had  the  least  share  in  this  choice;  probity 
alone,  and  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  equity,  de¬ 
cided  on  these  occasions,  and  gave  the  preference 
to  the  most  worthy,  t 

To  heighten  the  lustre  of  their  newly  acquired 
dignity,  and  enable  them  the  better  to  put  the  laws 
in  execution,  as  well  as  to  devote  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  public  good ;  to  defend  the  state  against 
the  invasions  of  their  neighbors,  and  the  factions  of 
discontented  citizens;  the  title  of  king  was  bestowed 
upon  them,  a  throne  was  erected,  and  a  sceptre  put 
into  their  hands;  homage  was  paid  them,  officers 
were  assigned,  and  guards  appointed  for  the  security 
of  their  persons;  tributes  were  granted;  they  were 
invested  with  full  powers  to  administer  justice,  and 
for  this  purpose  were  armed  with  a  swoi'd,  in  order 
to  restrain  injustice,  and  punish  crimes. 

At  first,  every  city  had  its  particular  king,2  who, 
being  more  solicitous  to  preserve  his  dominion  than 
to  enlarge  it,  confined  his  ambition  within  the  limits 
of  his  native  country.  But  the  almost  unavoidable 
feuds  which  breakout  between  neighbors;  jealousy 
against  a  more  powerful  king;  a  turbulent  and  rest¬ 
less  spirit;  a  martial  disposition,  or  thirst  of  ag¬ 
grandizement;  or  the  display  of  abilities;  gave  rise 
to  wars,  which  frequently  ended  in  the  entire  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  vanquished,  whose  cities  were  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  victor,  and  increased  insensibly  hia 
dominions.  Thus,3  a  first  victory  paving  the  way  to 
a  second,  and  making  a  prince  more  powerful  and 
enterprising,  several  cities  and  provinces  were  united 
under  one  monarch,  and  formed  kingdoms  of  a  great¬ 
er  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  degree  of  ardor 
with  which  the  victor  had  pushed  his  conquests. 

But  among  these  princes  were  found  some,  whose 
ambition  being  too  vast  to  confine  itself  within  a 
single  kingdom,  broke  over  all  bounds,  and  spread 
universally  like  a  torrent,  or  the  ocean;  swallowed 
up  kingdoms  and  nations;  and  fancied  that  glory 
consisted  in  depriving  princes  of  their  dominions, 
who  had  not  done, them  the  least  injury;  in  carry¬ 
ing  fire  and  sword  into  the  most  remote  countries, 
and  in  leaving  every  where  bloody  traces  of  their 
progress!  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  famous  em¬ 
pires  which  included  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

Princes  made  a  various  use  of  victory,  according 
to  the  diversity  of  their  dispositions  or  interests. 
Some,  considering  themselves  as  absolute  masters 
of  the  conquered,  and  imagining  they  were  sufficient¬ 
ly  indulged  in  sparing  their  lives,  bereaved  them, 
as  well  as  their  children,  of  their  possessions,  their 
country,  and  their  liberty ;  subjected  them  to  a  most 
severe  captivity;  employed  them  in  those  arts  which 
are  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  in  the  lowest 
and  most  servile  offices  of  the  house,  in  the  painful 
toils  of  the  field;  and  frequently  forced  them,  by 
the  most  inhuman  treatment,  to  dig  in  mines,  and 
ransack  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  merely  to  satiate 
their  avarice;  and  hence  mankind  were  divided  into 
freemen  and  slaves,  masters  and  bondmen. 

Others  introduced  the  custom  of  transporting 
whole  nations  into  new  countries,  where  they  settled 
them,  and  gave  them  lands  to  cultivate. 


•  Q,uos  ad  fastigium  hujus  majestatis  non  ambitio  popu 
laris,  sed  spectata  inter  bonus  moderaljo  provehebat.  Jus¬ 
tin.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

®  Fines  imperii  tueri  magis  qu&m  proferre  mos  erat.  Intra 
suam  cuique  patriam  regna  finiebantur.  Justin.  1.  j.  (;.  j, 

3  Domitis  proximis,  cum  accessione  virium  fortiov  ad  alios 
transiret-,  et  proxima  quasque  victoria  instrumentum  sequen- 
tis  esset,  totius  orientis  populos  subegit.  Justin,  ibid. 
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Other  princes  again,  of  more  gentle  dispositions, 
contented  themselves  with  only  obliging  the  van¬ 
quished  nations  to  purchase  their  liberties,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  privileges,  by  annual 
tributes,  laid  on  them  for  that  purpose;  and  some¬ 
times  they  would  suffer  kings  to  sit  peaceably  on 
their  thrones  upon  condition  of  their  paying  them 
some  kind  of  homage. 

But  such  of  these  monarchs  as  were  the  wisest  and 
ablest  politicians  thought  it  glorious  to  establish  a 
kind  of  equality  betwixt  the  nations  newly  conquer¬ 
ed  and  their  other  subjects;  granting  the  former 
almost  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  others 
enjoyed:  and  by  this  means  the  great  number  of  na¬ 
tions,  that  were  spread  over  dilferent  and  far  distant 
countries,  constituted,  in  some  measure,  but  one 
city,  at  least  but  one  people. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  general  and  concise  idea  of 


y 

mankind,  from  the  earliest  monuments  which  histo¬ 
ry  has  preserved  on  this  subject;  the  particulars 
whereof  I  shall  endeavor  to  relate,  in  treating  of 
each  empire  and  nation.  1  shall  not  touch  upon  the 
history  of  the  Jews,.  nor  that  of  the  Romans.  The 
Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Medes,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Grecians,  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  work,  of  which  this  is  the 
first  volume. I  begin  with  the  Egyptians  and  Car¬ 
thaginians,  because  the  former  are  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  as  the  history  of  both  is  less  blended 
with  that  of  other  nations;  whereas  those  of  other 
states  are  more  interwoven,  and  sometimes  succeed 
one  another. 


i  This  Introduction  was  given  along  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  first  edition. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS,  BABYLONIANS,  LYDIANS,  MEDES,  AND 

PERSIANS. 


COMMENCING  VOL.  II.  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION, 

SECTION  1. 

Reflection  on  the  different  sorts  of  Government. 

The  multiplicity  of  governments,  established 
among  the  different  nations  of  whom  I  am  to  treat, 
exhibits,  at  first  view,  to  the  eye  and  to  the  under¬ 
standing,  a  spectacle  highly  worthy  our  attention; 
and  shows  the  astonishing  variety,  which  the  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  world  has  constituted  in  the  empires 
that  divide  it,  by  the  diversity  of  inclinations  and 
manners  observable  in  each  of  those  nations.  We 
herein  perceive  the  characteristics  of  the  Deity,  who, 
ever  resembling  himself  in  all  the  works  of  his  cre¬ 
ation,  takes  a  pleasure  to  paint  and  display  therein, 
under  a  thousand  shapes,  in  infinite  wisdom,  by  a 
wonderful  fertility  and.  an  admirable  simplicity — a 
wisdom,  that  can  form  a  single  work,  and  compose 
a  whole  perfectly  regular,  from  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  universe — and  all  the  productions  of 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  manner  in  which 
they  are  multiplied  and  diversified. 

In  the  East,  the  form  of  government  that  prevails 
is  the  monarchical,  which  being  attended  with  a 
majestic  pomp,  and  a  haughtiness  almost  inseparable 
from  supreme  authority,  naturally  tends  to  exact  a 
more  distinguished  respect,  and  a  more  entire  sub¬ 
mission,  from  those  in  subjection  to  its  power. 
When  we  consider  Greece,  one  would  be  apt  to.con- 
clude,  that  liberty  and  a  republican  spirit  had 
breathed  themselves  into  every  part  of  that  country ; 
and  had  inspired  almost  all  the  different  people  who 
inhabit  it,  with  a  violent  desire  of  independence,  di¬ 
versified  however  under  various  kinds  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  all  equally  abhorrent  of  subjection  and 
slavery.  In  one  part  of  Greece,  the  supreme  power 
is  lodged  in  the  people,  and  is  what  we  call  demo¬ 
cracy;  in  another,  it  is  vested  in  an  assembly  of  the 
wise  men,  and  those  advanced  in  years,  to  which  the 
name  of  aristocracy  is  given;  in  a  third  republic, 
the  government  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  select  and  powerful  persons,  and  is  called 
an  oligarchy ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  mixture  of  all 
these  parts,  or  of  several  of  them,  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  regal  power. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  variety  of  governments, 
which  all  tend  to  the  same  point,  though  by  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  contributes  very  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  universe;1  and  that  it  can  proceed  from  no  other 
being,  than  him  who  governs  it  with  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  ;  and  who  diffuses  universally  an  order  and  sym¬ 
metry,  of  which  the  effect  is  to  unite  the  several 
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parts  together,  and  by  that  means  to  form  one  work 
of  the  whole.  For  although,  in  this  diversity  of 
governments,  some  are  better  than  others,  we  never¬ 
theless  may  very  justly  affirm 1  that  there  is  no  pow¬ 
er  but  of  God :  and  that  the  powers  that  be,  are  or¬ 
dained  of  God.  But  neither  every  use  that  is  made 
of  this  power,  nor  every  means  for  the  attainment 
of  it,  are  from  God,  though  every  power  be  of  him; 
and  when  we  see  these  governments  degenerating, 
sometimes  to  violence,  factions,  despotic  sway,  and 
tyranny,  it  is  wholly  to  the  passions  of  mankind,  that 
we  must  ascribe  those  irregularities,  which  are  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  the  primitive  institution  of  states, 
and  which  a  superior  wisdom  afterwards  reduces  to 
order,  always  making  them  contribute  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  designs,  full  of  equity  and  justice. 

This  scene,  or  spectacle,  as  I  before  observed, 
highly  deserves  our  attention  and  admiration ;  and 
will  display  itself  gradually,  in  proportion  as  I  ad¬ 
vance  in  relating  the  ancient  history,  of  which  it 
seems  to  me  to  form  an  essential  part.  It  is  with 
the  view  of  making  the  reader  attentive  to  this  ob¬ 
ject,  that  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  add  to  the 
account  of  facts  and  events  what  regards  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  nations;  because  these  show 
their  genius  and  characters,  which  we  may  call,  in 
some  measure,  the  soul  of  history.  For  to  take  notice 
only  of  eras  and  events,  and  confine  our  curiosity  and 
researches  to  them,  would  be  imitating  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  a  traveller,  who,  in  visiting  many  countries, 
should  content  himself  with  knowing  their  exact 
distance  from  each  other,  and  consider  only  the 
situation  of  the  several  places,  the  manner  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  dresses  of  the  people;  without  giving 
himself  the  least  trouble  to  converse  with  the  in¬ 
habitants,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  their  genius, 
manners,  dispositions,  laws,  and  government.  Ho¬ 
mer,  whose  design  was  to  give,  in  the  person  of 
Ulysses,  a  model  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  traveller, 
tells  us,  at  the  very  opening  of  his  Odyssey,  that  his 
hero  informed  himself  very  exactly  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  several  people  whose  cities  he 
visited,  in  which  he  ought  to  be  imitated  by  every 
person,  who  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  history. 

SECTION  II. 

A  geographical  description  of  Asia. 

As  Asia  will  hereafter  be  the  principal  scene  of 
the  history  we  are  now  entering  upon,  it  may  not  be 
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improper  to  give  the  reader  such  a  general  idea  of 
it,  as  may  at  least  make  him  acquainted  with  its 
most  considerable  provinces  and  cities. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  less 
known  in  ancient  history. 

To  the  north  are  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Asiatic 
Scythia,  which  answer  to  Tartary. 

Sarmatia  is  situated  between  the  river  Tanais, 
which  separates  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  river  Rha, 
or  Volga.  Scythia  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
one  on  this,  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  mount 
Imaus.  The  nations  of  Scythia  best  known  to  us 
are  the  Sacse  and  Massagetae. 

The  most  eastern  parts  are,  Serica,  Cathay;  Sina- 
rum  regio,  China;  and  India.  This  last  country  was 
belter  known  anciently  than  the  two  former.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  included  between  that  river  and  the  Indus, 
which  now  composes  the  dominions  of  the  Great 
Mogul;  the  other  part  was  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ganges. 

The  remaining  part  of  Asia,  of  which  much  great¬ 
er  mention  is  made  in  history,  may  be  divided  into 
five  or  six  parts,  taking  it  from  east  to  west. 

I.  Upper  Asia,  which  begins  at  the  river  Indus. 
The  chief  provinces  are  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Ara- 
chosia,  Drangiana,  Bactriana,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Bactra;  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  Hyrcania,  near 
the  Caspian  Sea;  Parthia,  Media,  its  chief  city  Ec- 
oatana ;  Persia,  the  cities  of  Persepolis  and  Elymais ; 
Susiana,  the  city  of  Susa ;  Assyria,  the  city  of  Nine- 
veh,  situated  on  the  river  Tigris;  Mesopotamia,  be¬ 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  Babylonia,  the 
city  of  Babylon,  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

II.  Asia  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea.  Therein  we  may  distinguish  four  pro¬ 
vinces.  1.  Colchis,  the  river  Phasis,  and  mount 
Caucasus.  2.  Iberia.  3.  Albania;  which  two  last- 
mentioned  provinces  now  form  part  of  Georgia. 
4.  The  greater  Armenia.  This  is  separated  from 
the  lesser  by  the  Euphrates ;  from  Mesopotamia  by 
mount  Taurus;  and  from  Assyria  by  mount  Nipha- 
tes.  Its  cities  are  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  and 
the  river  Araxes  runs  through  it. 

III.  Asia  Minor.  This  may  be  divided  into  four 
or  five  parts,  according  to  the  different  situation  of 
its  provinces. 

1.  Northward,  the  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus; 
Pontus,  under  three  different  names.  Its  cities  are, 
Trapezus,  not  far  from  which  are  the  people  called 
Chalybes  or  Chaldaei;  Themiscyra,  a  city  on  the 
river  Thermodon,  and  famous  for  having  been  the 
abode  of  the  Amazons.  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia; 
the  cities  of  which  are,  Nicae,  Prusa,  Nicomedia, 
Chalcedon  opposite  to  Constantinople,  and  Hera- 
clea. 

2.  Westward,  going  down  by  the  shores  of  the 
iEgean  sea:  Mysia,  of  which  there  are  two.  The 
Lesser,  in  which  stood  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus,  Parium, 
Abydos  opposite  to  Sestos  from  which  it  is  separa¬ 
ted  only  by  the  Dardanelles;  Dardanum,  Sigaaum, 
Ilion,  or  Troy ;  and  almost  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
little  island  of  Tenedos.  The  rivers  are,  the  fEse- 
pus,  the  Granicus,  and  the  Simois.  Mount  Idar. 


This  region  is  sometimes  called  Phrygia  Minor,  o 
which  Troas  is  part. 

The  Greater  Mysia.  Antandros,  Trajanopolis, 
Adramyttium,  Pergamus.  Opposite  to  this  Mysia 
is  the  island  of  Lesbos;  the  cities  of  whjch  are,  Me- 
thymna,  where  the  celebrated  Arionwas  born;  and 
Mitylene,  which  has  given  to  the  whole  island  its 
modern  name  Metelin. 

jEolia.  Elea,  Cumae,  Phocaea. 

Ionia.  Smyrna,  Clazomenae,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Co¬ 
lophon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Miletus. 

Caria.  Laodicea,  Antiochia,  Magnesia,  Alabanda. 
The  river  Maeander. 

Doris.  Halicarnassus  Cnidos. 

Opposite  to  these  four  last  countries,  are  the  islands 
Chios,  Samos,  Pathmos,  Cos:  and  lower,  towards 
the  south,  Rhodes. 

3.  Southward,  along  the  Mediterranean. 

Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  are,  Telmesus,  Patara. 

The  river  Xanthus.  Here  begins  mount  Taurus, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  Asia,  and  assumes 
different  names,  according  to  the  several  countries 
through  which  it  passes. 

Pamphylia.  Perga,  Aspendus,  Sida. 

Cilicia.  Seleucia,  Corycium,  Tarsus,  on  the  river 
Cydnus.  Opposite  to  Cilicia  is  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
The  cities  are,  Salamis,  Amathus,  and  Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  going  up 
northward ; 

The  Lesser  Armenia.  Comana,  Arabyza,  Meli- 
tene,  Satala.  The  river  Melas,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Euphrates. 

5.  Inland: 

Cappadocia;  the  cities  whereof  are,  Neocassarea, 
Comana  Pontica,  Sebastia,  Sebastopolis, Diocaesarea, 
Caesarea,  otherwise  called  Mazaca,  and  Tyana. 

Lycaonia  and  Isauria.  Iconium,  Isauria. 

Pisidia.  Seleucia  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidia. 

Lydia.  Its  cities  are,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  rivers  are,  Caystrus,  and  Hermus,  into 
which  the  Pactolus  empties  itself,  Mount  Sipylus 
and  Tmolus. 

Phrygia  Major.  Synnada,  Apamia. 

IV.  Syria,  now  named  Suria,  called  under  the 
Roman  emperors  the  East,  the  chief  provinces  ol 
which  are, 

I  1.  Palestine,  by  which  name  is  sometimes  under¬ 
stood  all  Judea.  Its  cities  are,  Jerusalem,  Samaria, 
and  Caesarea  Palestina.  The  river  Jordan  waters  it. 
The  name  of  Palestine  is  also  given  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  extended  along  the  Mediterranean , 
the  chief  cities  of  which  were  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Azo 
tus,  Accaron,  and  Gath. 

2.  Phoenicia,  whose  cities  are,  Ptolemais,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Berytus.  Its  mountains,  Libanus,  anc 
Antilibanus. 

3.  Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Antiochena;  the 
cities  whereof  are,  Antiochia,  Apamia,  Loadicea 
and  Seleucia. 

4.  Comagena.  The  city  of  Samosata. 

5.  Coelesyria.  The  cities  are,  Zeugma,  Thapsa 
cus,  Palmyra,  and  Damascus 

V.  Arabia  Petraea.  Its  cits  »  are,  Petra,  and  Bos 
tra.  Mount  Casius.  Deserta.  Felix. 
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ry  observations,  by  way  of  introduction.  2.  I  shall  i  their  kings  to  the  reign  of  Darius,  where  this  third 
lay  down  the  plan  and  division  of  the  several  parts  !  volume  begins. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

A  brief  idea  of  the  history  contained  in  this  third  volume. 

What  use  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

This  third  volume  of  the  ancient  history,  will 
open  an  entirely  new  scene  to  the  reader’s  view, 
not  unworthy  his  curiosity  and  attention.  We  have 
seen  two  states  of  no  great  consideration.  Media  and 
Persia,  extend  themselves  far  and  wide,  under  the 
conduct  of  Cyrus,  like  a  torrent  or  a  conflagration; 
and,  with  amazing  rapidity,  conquer  and  subdue 
many  provinces  and  kingdoms.  We  shall  see  now 
that  vast  empire  setting  the  nations  under  its  do¬ 
minion  in  motion,  the  Persians,  Medes,  Phoenicians, 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Indians,  and  many  others; 
and  falling,  with  all  the  forces  of  Asia  and  the  East, 
upon  a  little  country,  of  very  small  extent,  and  des¬ 
titute  of  all  foreign  assistance;  I  mean  Greece. 
When,  on  the  one  hand,  we  behold  so  many  nations 
united  together,  such  preparations  of  war  made  for 
several  years  with  so  much  diligence;  innumerable 
armies  by  sea  and  land,  and  such  fleets,  as  the  sea 
could  hardly  contain;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
weak  cities,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  abandoned  by 
all  their  allies,  and  left  almost  entirely  to  them¬ 
selves;  have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  these  two 
little  cities  are  going  to  be  utterly  destroyed  and 
swallowed  up  by  so  formidable  an  enemy;  and  that 
no  footsteps  of  them  will  be  left  remaining?  And 
yet  we  shall  find  that  they  will  prove  victorious;  and 
by  their  invincible  courage,  and  the  several  battles 
they  gain  both  by  sea  ana  land,  will  make  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  ever  again 
turning  their  arms  against  Greece. 

The  history  of  the  war  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Greeks  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  maxim, 
that  it  is  not  the  number,  but  the  valor  of  the  troops, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  on  which  depends 
the  success  of  military  expeditions.  The  reader  will 
admire  the  surprising  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the 
great  men  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  whom 
neither  all  the  world  in  motion  against  them  could 
deject,  nor  the  greatest  misfortunes  disconcert;  who 
undertook,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  make  head 
against  innumerable  armies;  who,  notwithstanding 
such  a  prodigious  inequality  of  forces,  dared  to  hope 
for  success ;  who  even  compelled  victory  to  declare 
on  the  side  of  merit  and  virtue;  and  taught  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  what  infinite  resources  are  to  be 
found  in  prudence,  valor,  and  experience;  in  a  zeal 
for  liberty  and  our  country;  in  the  love  of  our  duty; 
and  in  all  the  sentiments  of  noble  and  generous  souls. 

This  war  of  the  Persians  against  the  Grecians  will 
be  followed  by  another  amongst  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves,  but  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  former. 
In  the  latter,  there  will  scarce  be  any  actions,  but 
what  in  appearance  are  of  little  consequence  and 
seemingly  unworthy  of  a  reader’s  curiosity  who  is 
fond  of  great  events:  in  this  he  will  meet  with  little 
besides  private  quarrels  between  certain  cities,  or 
some  small  commonwealths;  some  inconsiderable 
sieges  (excepting  that  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most 
important  related  in  ancient  history,)  though  several 
of  these  sieges  were  of  no  short  duration ;  some  bat¬ 
tles  between  armies,  where  the  numbers  were  small, 
and  but  little  blood  shed.  What  is  it  then,  that  has 
rendered  these  wars  so  famous  in  history?  Sallust 
informs  us  in  these  words :  “The  actions  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  doubtless  were  great;  and  yeti  believe  they 
were  somewhat  less  than  fame  will  have  us  conceive 
of  them.  But  because  Athens  abounded  in  noble 
writers  the  acts  of  that  republic  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  world  as  most  glorious;  and 
the  gallantry  of  those  heroes  who  performed  them, 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thought  as  trans¬ 
cendent  as  the  eloquence  of  those  who  have  de¬ 
scribed  them.” 1 


»  Atheniensium  res  gestse,  sicuti  ego  existimo,  satis  am¬ 
ple  magnificaeque  fuerunt;  verum  aliquanto  minores  taraen, 
qufim  fama  feruntur.  Sed  quia  proveriere  ibi  scriptorum 
magna  ingenia,  per  terrarum  orbem  Atheniensium  facta  pro 
maximis  celebrantur.  Ita  eorum,  qute  feeere,  virtus  tanta 


Sallust,  tnough  jealous  enough  of  the  glory  the 
Romans  had  acquired  by  a  series  of  distinguished 
actions,  with  which  their  history  abounds,  yet  does 
justice  in  this  passage  to  the  Grecians,  by  acknow¬ 
ledging,  that  their  exploits  were  truly  great  and 
illustrious,  though  somewhat  inferior,  in  his  opinion 
to  their  fame.  What  is  then  this  foreign  and  bor 
rowed  lustre,  which  the  Athenian  actions  have  de 
rived  from  the  eloquence  of  their  historians?  It  is, 
that  the  whole  universe  agrees  in  looking  upon 
them  as  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that  ever 
were  performed :  Per  terraram  orbem,  Atheniensium 
facta  PRO  MAXIMIS  CELEBRANTUR.  All  nations, 
seduced  and  enchanted  as  it  were  with  the  beauties 
of  the  Greek  authors,  think  that  people’s  exploits 
superior  to  any  thing  that  was  ever  done  by  any 
other  nation.  This,  according  to  Sallust,  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  Greek  authors  have  done  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  by  their  excellent  manner  of  describing  thei» 
actions;  and  very  unhappy  it  is  for  us,  that  our  his¬ 
tory,  for  want  of  similar  assistance,  has  left  a  thou¬ 
sand  brilliant  actions  and  fine  sayings  unrecorded, 
which  would  have  been  put  in  the  strongest  light 
by  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  have  done  great 
honor  to  our  country. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
we  are  not  always  to  judge  of  the  value  of  an  action, 
or  the  merit  of  the  persons  who  shared  in  it,  by  the 
importance  of  the  event.  It  is  rather  in  such  sieges 
and  engagements  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  conduct  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  general  are  truly  conspicuous.  Accordingly, 
it  is  observed,  that  it  was  chiefly  at  the  head  of  small 
armies,  and  in  countries  of  no  great  extent,  that  our 
best  generals  of  the  last  age  displayed  their  great 
capacity,  and  showed  themselves  not  inferior  to  the 
most  celebrated  captains  of  antiquity.  In  actions 
of  this  sort  chance  has  no  share,  and  does  not  cover 
any  oversights  that  are  committed.  Every  thing  is 
conducted  and  carried  on  by  the  prudence  of  the 
general.  He  is  truly  the  soul  of  the  forces,  which 
neither  act  nor  move  but  by  his  direction.  He  sees 
every  thing,  and  is  present  every  where-  Nothing 
escapes  his  vigilance  and  attention.  Orders  are  sea¬ 
sonably  given,  and  seasonably  executed.  Contri¬ 
vances,  stratagems,  false  marches,  real  or  feigned 
attacks,  encampments,  decampments;  in  a  word, 
every  thing  depends  upon  him  alone. 

On  this  account,  the  reading  of  the  Greek  histo¬ 
rians,  such  as  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Polybius, 
is  of  infinite  service  to  young  officers;  because  those 
historians,  who  were  also  excellent  commanders, 
enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  events  which 
they  relate,  and  lead  the  readers,  as  it  were,  by  the 
hand,  through  all  the  sieges  and  battles  they  de¬ 
scribe;  showing  them,  by  the  example  of  the  great 
est  generals  of  antiquity,  and  by  a  kind  of  autici 
pated  experience,  in  what  manner  war  is  to  be  car 
ried  on. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  regard  to  military  exploits, 
that  the  Grecian  history  affords  us  such  excellent 
models.  We  shall  there  find  celebrated  legislators, 
able  politicians,  magistrates  born  for  government, 
men  that  have  excelled  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  phi 
losophers  that  carried  their  inquiries  as  far  as  was 
possible  in  those  early  ages,  and  who  have  left  us 
such  maxims  of  morality,  as  might  put  many  Christi¬ 
ans  to  the  blush. 

It  is  true,  these  very  philosophers,  notwithstand 
ing  their  penetration  in  some  points,  were  entirely 
blind  and  ignorant  as  to  others,  even  to  the  degree 
of  contesting  some  of  the  most  evident  principles  of 
the  law  of  nature;  and  very  often  suffered  their 
practice  to  belie  their  doctrine,  and  themselves  to 
fall  into  the  most  gross  irregularities.  The  Divine 
Pi  ovidence  permitted  it  so  to  be,  and  thought  fit  to 
give  them  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  in  order  to  punish 
their  pride,  and  to  teach  us  by  their  example,  what 
enormities  men  are  capable  of,  even  the  wisest  and 
most  knowing,  when  they  are  left  to  their  own  weak- 


habetur,  quantum,  earn  verbis  potuere  extollere  prsectara 
ingenia.  Sallust,  in  Bell.  Catilin. 
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ness  and  natural  depravity ;  and  from  what  an  abyss 
the  mercy  of  our  Divine.  Mediator  has  delivered  us. 
But  though  they  fell  into  some  errors,  both  with 
respect  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  detest;  yet  that  does  not  hinder 
their  books  from  containing  many  excellent  maxims, 
which,  according  to  St.  Austin,1  we  are  entitled  to 
claim  as  a  benefit  appertaining  to  us,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Israelites,  when  they  came  out  of 
Egypt,  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  thereof: 
for  th  is  has  been  the  practice  of  all  the  saints :  “  Ipsi 
Gentiles  siquid  divinum  et  rectum  in  doctrinis  suis 
habere  potuerunt,  non  improbaverunt  sancti  nos- 
tri.”  2 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
virtuous  actions  of  the  heathens,  whereof  we  shall 
find  a  great  abundance  in  the  Grecian  history.  W e 
are  told  by  St.  Austin,3  that  according  to  the  rule 
»f  justice,  secundum  justitice  regulam ,  we  ought  to 
be  so  far  from  blaming  and  condemning  those  ac¬ 
tions,  that  we  are  obliged  in  reason  to  commend  and 
extol  them.  Not  that  those  actions  were  good  and 
laudable  in  every  respect;  St.  Austin4  was  very  far 
from  entertaining  such  an  opinion.  He  looked  upon 
them  only  as  good  in  their  nature,  and  with  respect 
to  the  duty  ol  the  agents;  but  as  to  the  end,  for 
which  they  were  done,  that  father  thought  them 
very  blameable,  because  they  were  not  directed  to 
the  glory  of  God.  These  men  had  no  recourse  to 
the  true  God,  (for  him  they  did  not  know)  nor  was 
it  to  him  they  addressed  themselves  for  wisdom  in 
their  counsels,  success  in  their  undertakings,  the 
improvement  of  their  talents  or  their  virtue.  It  was 
not  to  the  true  God  they  returned  thanks  for  these 
blessings,  nor  did  they  give  him  the  glory  of  them 
by  an  humble  acknowledgment.  They  did  not  con¬ 
sider  him,  either  as  the  source  and  principle,  or  as 
the  end  of  all  the  good  they  were  capable  of  doing. 
Their  best  actions  were  corrupted,  either  by  self- 
love  or  ingratitude,  they  could  not  therefore  be 
available  towards  salvation,  which  is  only  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  according  to  the  same 
father,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  Christians,  both  for 
their  instruction  and  the  regulation  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  to  have  the  virtuous  actions  of  the  heathens 
laid  before  them  in  their  full  light,  provided  they 
set  not  too  high  a  value  upon  them:6  for  what  the 
same  father  says  of  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
•  mans,  may  undoubtedly  be  applied  with  equal  reason 
to  those  of  the  Grecians. 

He  employs  a  whole  chapter,  and  that  a  pretty 
long  one,  in  pointing  out  the  most  illustrious  actions 
and  signal  virtues  of  that  people;  as  their  love  of  the 
public  good — their  devotee!  attachment  to  their 
country — their  constancy  in  suffering  the  most  cruel 
torments,  and  even  death  itself — their  noble  and 
generous  disinterestedness — their  esteeming  and 
choosing  poverty — their  profound  reverence  for  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  gods.  He  makes  several  reflections 
upon  this  subject,  which  well  deserve  a  place  here. 

In  the  first  place  he  supposeth,  that  it  was  in  order 
to  recompense  the  Romans  for  all  these  virtues, 
which  yet  were  virtues  only  in  name  and  appear¬ 
ance,  that  the  divine  providence  gave  them  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  universe,  a  recompense  very  suitable  to 
their  deserts,  and  with  which  they  were  weak  enough 
to  be  contented.  For  the  same  reason  he  supposes6 


i  St.  Aug.  de  doctr.  chris.  1.  vi.  c.  40. 

»  De  bapt.  con.  Donat.  1.  vi.  c.  87. 

»  Habendi  sunt  in  eorum  numero,  quorum  etiam  impio- 
rum,  nec  Dcmii  verum  veraciler  justdque  colentium,  qute- 
dam  tamen  facta  vel  legimus,  vel  novimus,  vel  audimus, 
quae  secundum  justiti*  regulam  non  solum  vituperare  non 
possumus,  verum  etiam  merito  recteque  laudamus.  St.  Aug. 
lib.  de  Spir.  et  lit.  n.  48. 

4  Noveris  itaque  non  officiia  sod  finibus  avetus  discerneri- 
das  esse  virtutes.  Offieium  autem  est,  quod  faciendum  est ; 
finis  vero,  propter  quod  faciendum  est.  Id.  contr.  Julian. 
lib.  iv.  c.  3.  n.  21.  Non  erat  in  eis  vera  justitia,  quia  non 
actibus  sed  finibus  pensantur  officia.  Ibid,  in  26. 

*  St.  Aust.  do  civ.  Dei,  lib.  v.  c.  18. 

«  Si  Romanis  Deus  neque  banc  terrenam  gloriam  excel- 
tentissimi  imperii  concederet,  non  redderetur  rnerces  bonis 


God  thought  fit  to  let  their  name  be  so  glorious 
and  so  much  esteemed  by  all  nations  and  in  all  ages, 
that  so  many  great  and  illustrious  actions  should 
not  pass  entirely  unrewarded. 

In  the  second  place  he  observes,  that  such  virtues, 
notwithstanding  their  being  false,  are  of  public  ad¬ 
vantage  to  mankind,  and  that  they  enter  into  the 
secret  designs  of  God  towards  the  punishing  or  re¬ 
warding  of  nis  creatures.  The  love  of  glory,  which 
is  a  vice,  yet  serves  to  suppress  many  other  vices, 
of  a  more  hurtful  and  mischievous  nature,  such  as 
injustice,  violence, and  cruelty.  And  can  it  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  whether  a  magistrate,  a  governor  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  or  a  sovereign,  that  are  gentle,  patient,  just, 
chaste,  and  beneficent,  though  merely  upon  human 
motives  of  interest  or  vain  glory,  are  not  infinitely 
more  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth,  than  they 
would  be,  if  they  were  destitute  of  those  external 
appearances  and  shadows  of  virtue;  and  whether 
men  of  such  dispositions  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  most,  valuable  presents  of  heaven  I7  We  may 
the  better  judge  of  this  matter,  if  we  only  compare 
such  magistrates  and  princes  with  those  of  a  con¬ 
trary  character,  who,  laying  aside  all  honor  and 
probity,  despising  reputation,  and  trampling  upon 
the  most  sacred  laws,  acknowledge  no  other  but 
their  brutal  passions;  who  are,  in  a  word,  such  as 
God  in  his  wrath  sets  over  a  people  he  intends  to 
punish,  and  which  he  thinks  worthy  of  such  mas¬ 
ters.  Et  talibus  quidern  dominandi  potestas  non 
datur  nisi  summi  Dei  providentia,  quando  res  hu- 
manas  judicat  talibus  dominis  dignas .8 

The  third  and  last  reflection  this  father  makes, 
and  which  is  the  most  pertinent  to  my  subject,  and 
to  the  end  I  propose  in  writing  this  Ancient  Histo¬ 
ry,  relates  to  the  use  that  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
praises  given  to  the  virtuous  heathens. 

It  shows  what  advantage  a  prudent  reader  should 
reap  from  the  relation  of  the  great  exploits  and  vir¬ 
tuous  actions  of  the  Grecians,  which  will  be  the 
principal  subject  of  this  and  the  following  volumes. 
When  we  see  these  men  sacrificing  their  estates  and 
fortunes  to  the  relief  of  their  fellow-citizens,  their 
lives  to  the  preservation  of  the  state,  and  even  theii 
fame  and  glory  to  the  public  good;  when  we  see 
them  practising  the  most  arduous  virtues,  and  that 
on  motives  purely  human,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
transient  reputation :  what  reproaches  ought  we  not 
to  make  to  ourselves,  and  how  much  ought  we  to  be 
ashamed,  if  professing  a  religion,  that  recommends 
itself  to  us  by  the  promises  of  eternal  rewards,  and 
has  such  powerful  motives  to  enforce  our  love  and 
gratitude,  we  however  want  the  courage  and  reso¬ 
lution  to  practise  the  same  virtues?  And  if  we  are 
so  happy  as  to  fulfil  our  engagements  and  duty,  how 
can  we  be  proud  of  it,  when  we  consider  how  much 
greater  things  were  done  on  a  motive  of  mere  vain¬ 
glory,  by  men  who  knew  not  God,  and  who  confined 
all  their  desires  to  the  goods  of  this  present  life?9 

This  then,  according  to  St,  Austin,  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  use  to  be  made  of  the  study  and  reading  of  pro¬ 
fane  history:  nor  did  the  divine  providence10  suffer 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  become  so  famous  and 
illustrious,  but  in  order  to  give  the  greater  weight 
to  those  examples  of  virtue  with  which  their  history 
abounds,  that  by  our  reading  them  with  seriousness 


artibus  eorum,  (i.  e.  virtutibus)  quibus  ad  tantam  gloriam 
nervenire  nitebantur.  At  non  est  quod  de  summi  et  veri 
Dei  justitia  oonquerantur;  perceperunt  merceriem  suam. 
Ibid.  cap.  15. 

r  Constat  eos,  qui  cives  non  sint  civitatis  eternae,  utiliorei 
esse  terreme  civitati  quando  habent  virtutem  vel  ipsam 
quam  si  nec  ipsam.  St.  Aust.  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  v.  cap.  19. 

8  St.  Aust.  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  v.  cap.  19. 

8  Ideo  nobis  proposita  sunt  necessariae  commonitionis  ex- 
empla,  ut,  si  virtutes,  quarum  istte  utcunque  sunt  similes 
quas  isti  pro  civitatis  terrenae  gloria  tenuerunt,  pro  Dei  glo- 
riosissima  civitate  non  tenuerimus.  pudore  pungamur;  si 
tenuerimus,  superbia  non  extollamur.  Ibid.  c.  18. - 

10  Ut  cives  aeterme  illins  civitatis,  quamdiu  hie  peregrinan- 
tur  diligenter  et  sobrie  ilia  intueantur  exempla,  et  videant 
quanta  dilectio  debeatur  supernae  patriae  propter  vitam  geter- 
nam,  si  tantum  a  suis  embus  terrena  dilecta  est  propter 
miuimam  gloriam.  St.  Aust.  de  civ.  Dei.  1.  v.  c.  16. 
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>nd  attention,  we  should  learn  from  the  love  they 
bore  to  an  earthly  country,  and;to  a  glory  of  so  short 
a  duration,  what  longing  we  ought  to  have  after  an 
heavenly  country,  where  an  eternity  of  happiness 
awaits  us. 

If  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  celebrated  in 
history  may  serve  us  for  models  in  the  conduct 
of  our  lives;  their  vices  and  failings,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  no  less  proper  to  caution  and  instruct  us; 
and  the  strict  regard,  which  an  historian  is  obliged 
to  pay  to  truth,  will  not  allow  him  to  dissemble  the 
latter,  through  fear  of  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  the 
former.  Nor  does  what  I  here  advance  contradict 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Plutarch,1  on  the  same  subject, 
in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Cimon.  He  requires,  that 
the  illustrious  actions  of  great  men  be  represented  in 
their  full  light ;  but  as  to  the  faults,  which  may  some¬ 
times  escape  them  through  passion  or  surprise,  or 
into  which  they  may  be  drawn  by  the  necessity  of 
affairs,2  considering  them  rather  as  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  wanting  to  their  virtue,  than  as  vices 
or  crimes  that  proceed  from  any  corruption  of  the 
heart:  such  imperfections  as  these,  he  would  have 
the  historian,  out  of  compassion  to  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  which  produces  nothing  entirely  per¬ 
fect,  content  himself  with  touching  very  lightly;  in 
the  same  manner. as  an  able  painter,  when  ne  has  a 
fine  face  to  draw,  in  which  he  finds  some  little  blem¬ 
ish  or  defect,  does  neither  entirely  suppress  it,  nor 
think  himself  obliged  to  represent  it  with  a  strict 
exactness;  because  the  one  would  spoil  the  beauty 
of  the  picture,  and  the  other  would  destroy  the  like¬ 
ness.  The  very  comparison  Plutarch  uses,  shows 
that  he  speaks  only  of  slight  and  excusable  faults. 
But  as  to  actions  of  injustice,  violence,  and  brutali¬ 
ty,  they  ought  not  to  be  concealed  nor  disguised  on 
any  pretence;  nor  can  we  suppose,  that  the  same 
privilege  should  be  allowed  in  history  as  in  painting, 
which  invented  the  profile  to  represent  the  side  face 
of  a  prince  who  had  lost  one  eye,  and  oy  that  means 
ingeniously  concealed  so  disagreeable  a  deformity. 
History,  the  most  essential  rule  of  which  is  sinceri¬ 
ty,  will  by  no  means  admit  of  such  indulgences,  as 
indeed  would  deprive  it  of  its  greatest  advantage.3 

Shame,  reproach,  infamy,  hatred,  and  the  execra¬ 
tions  of  the  public,  which  are  the  inseparable  atten¬ 
dants  on  criminal  and  brutal  actions,  are  no  less 
proper  to  excite  a  horror  for  vice,  than  the  glory, 
which  perpetually  attends  good  actions,  is  to  inspire 
us  with  the  love  of  virtue.  And  these,  according  to 
Tacitus,  are  the  two  ends  which  every  historian 
ought  to  propose  to  himself  by  making  a  judicious 
choice  of  what  is  most  extraordinary  both  in  good 
and  evil,  in  order  to  occasion  that  public  homage  to 
be  paid  to  virtue  which  is  justly  due  to  it,  and  to 
create  the  greater  abhorrence  for  vice,  on  account  of 
that  eternal  infamy  that  attends  it.4 

The  history  which  I  am  writing  furnishes  but  too 
many  examples  of  the  latter  sort.  With  respect  to 
the  Persians,  it  will  appear,  by  what  is  said  of  their 
■rings,  that  those  princes  whose  power  has  no  other 
bounds  than  those  of  their  will,  often  abandon 
themselves  to  all  their  passions ;  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  resist  the  illusions  of  a  man’s  own 

reatness,  and  the  flatteries  of  those  that  surround 

im;  that  the  liberty  of  gratifying  all  one’s  desires, 
and  of  doing  evil  with  impunity,  is  a  dangerous  situ¬ 
ation  ;  that  the  best  dispositions  can  hardly  withstand 
such  a  temptation;  that  even  after  having  begun 
their  career  favourably,  they  are  insensibly  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  softness  and  effeminacy,  by  pride,  and  their  a- 
version  to  sincere  counsels;  and  that  it  rarely  hap¬ 
pens  they  are  wise  enough  to  consider,  that,  when 
they  find  themselves  exalted  above  all  laws  and  re¬ 


»  In  Cim.  p.  479,  480. 

®  E/.XEijU^art*  flccWOV  uptTyg  Tlvog  jj  xccxiaj  7rovypsvpiUTX. 

3  Habet  in  picturA  speciem  tota  facies.  Appelles  tamen 
imaginem  Antigoni  latere  tantum  altero  ostendit,  ut  amissi 
oculi  deformitas  lateret.  Quintil.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

*  Exequi  sententias  baud  institui,  nisi  insignes  perhones- 
tura,  aut  notabili  dedecore:  quod  prsecipuum  munus  annali- 
um  reor,  ne  virtutes  sileantur,  utque  pravis  dictis  factisque 
ex  posteritate  et  infamifi  metus  sit.  Tacit .  annal.  1.  iii  e.  65. 


straints,  they  stand  then  most  in  need  of  moderation 
and  wisdom,  both  in  regard  to  themselves  and  oth¬ 
ers;  and  that  in  such  a  situation  they  ought  to  be 
doubly  wise  and  doubly  strong,  in  order  to  set  bounds 
within,  by  their  reason,  to  a  power  that  has  none 
without. 

With  respect  to  the  Grecians,  th  .-  Peloponnesian 
war  will  show  the  miserable  effects  of  their  intestine 
divisions,  and  the  fatal  excesses  into  which  they  were 
led  by  their  thirst  of  dominion;  and  scenes  of  injus¬ 
tice  ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  together  with  the  open 
violation  of  treaties,  or  mean  artifices  and  unworthy 
tricks  to  elude  their  execution.  It  will  show,  how 
scandalously  the  Lacedaimonians  and  Athenians  de¬ 
based  themselves  to  the  Barbarians,  in  order  to  beg 
aids  of  money  from  them:  how  shamefully  the  great 
deliverers  of  Greece  renounced  the  glory  of  all  their 
past  labours  and  exploits,  by  stooping  and  making 
their  court  to  haughty  and  insolent  satrapas,  and  by 
going  successively,  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  to  im¬ 
plore  the  protection  of  the  common  enemy,  whom 
they  had  so  often  conquered;  and  in  what  manner 
they  employed  the  succours  they  obtained  from 
them,  in  oppressing  their  ancient  allies,  and  extend¬ 
ing  their  own  territories  by  unjust  and  violent  meth¬ 
ods. 

On  both  sides  and  sometimes  in  the  same  person, 
we  shall  find  a  surprising  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
of  virtues  and  vices,  of  glorious  actions  and  mean 
sentiments;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  these  can  be  the 
same  people,  of  whom  such  different  things  are  rela¬ 
ted;  and  whether  it  be  possible,  that  such  a  bright 
and  shining  light,  and  such  thick  clouds  of  smoke  and 
darkness,  can  proceed  from  the  same  source? 

I  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  ancient  authors; 
and  the  pictures  I  present  the  reader  with  are  al¬ 
ways  drawn  after  those  original  monuments,  which 
history  has  transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  persons 
I  speak  of;  and,  I  might  likewise  add,  after  human 
nature  itself.  But,  in  my  opinion,  even  this  medley 
of  good  and  evil,  though  very  odd  in  itself,  may  be 
of  great  advantage  to  us,  and  serve  as  a  preservative  a 
gainst  a  danger  sufficiently  common  and  natural.  For 
if  we  found,  either  in  any  nation  or  particular  per¬ 
sons,  a  probity  and  a  nobleness  of  sentiments  always 
uniform,  and  free  from  all  blemish  and  weakness,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  believe  that  heathenism  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  real  and  perfect  virtues,  though 
our  religion  teaches  us,  that  those  virtues  we  most 
admire  among  the  heathens,  are  really  no  more 
than  the  shadow  and  appearance  of  them.  But  when 
we  see  the  defects  and  imperfections,  the  vices  and 
crimes,  and  those  sometimes  of  the  blackest  die,  that 
are  intermixed  with,  and  often  very  closely  follow 
their  most  virtuous  actions,  we  are  taught  to  moder¬ 
ate  our  esteem  and  admiration  of  them;  and  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  commend  what  appears  noble, 
worthy,  and  great,  among  the  Pagans,  not  prodi¬ 
gally  to  pay  to  the  phantom  of  virtue  that  entire  and 
unreserved  homage,  which  is  only  due-  to  virtue  it¬ 
self. 

With  these  restrictions  I  desire  to  be  understood, 
when  I  praise  the  great  men  of  antiquity  and  their 
illustrious  actions;  and  if,  contrary  to  my  intention, 
any  expressions  should  escape  me,  which  may  seem  to 
exceed  these  bounds,  I  desire  the  reader  to  interpret 
them  candidly  and  reduce  them  to  their  just  value 
and  meaning. 

ARTICLE  II. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  THIRD 
VOLUME. 

The  history  contained  in  this  third  volume,  in¬ 
cludes  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years, 
during  the  reigns  of  six  kings  of  Persia:  Darius,  the 
first  of  the  name,  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  Xerxes  the 
first;  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  L'ongimanus;  Xerxes  the 
second;  Sogdianus  (these  two  last  reig'ned  but  a 
very  little  time;)  and  Darius  the  second,  commonly 
called  Darius  Nothus.  This  history  begins  at  the 
year  of  the  world  3483,  and  extends  to  the  yea/ 
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3600.  As  this  whole  period  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  I  shall  also  divide  it  into  two  distinct 
books. 

The  first  part,  which  consists  of  ninety  years,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  the 
first,  to  the  forty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes,the  same 
year  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  began;  that  is, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  3483,  to  the  year  3573. 
This  part  chiefly  contains  the  different  enterprises 
and  expeditions  of  the  Persians  against  Greece,  which 
never  produced  more  great  men  and  great  events, 
nor  ever  displayed  more  conspicuous  or  more  solid 
virtues.  Here  will  be  seen  the  famous  battles  of 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  Pla- 
taea,  Mycale,  Eurymedon,  Sec.  Here  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  commanders  of  Greece  signalized  their  cour¬ 
age;  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  Themistocles,  Aristides, 
Cimon,  Pausanias,  Pericles,  Thucydides,  &c. 

To  enable  the  reader  more  easily  to  recollect 
what  passed  within  the  space  of  time  among  the 
Jews,  and'  also  among  the  Romans,  the  history  of 
both  which  nations  is  entirely  foreign  to  that  of  the 
Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  here  set  down  in  few 
words  the  principal  epochas  relating  to  them. 

EPOCH  AS  OF  THE  JEWISH  HISTORY. 

The  people  of  God  were  at  this  time  returned 
from  their  Babylonish  captivity  to  Jerusalem,  under 
the  conduct  of  Zorobabel.  Usher  is  of  qpinion  that 
the  history  of  Esther  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Darius.  The  Israelites,  under  the  shadow  of  this 
rince’s  protection,  and  animated  by  the  earnest  ex- 
ortations  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  did 
at  last  finish  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  had 
been  interrupted  for  many  years  by  the  cabals  of  their 
enemies.  Artaxerxes  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
Jews  than  Darius:  he  first  of  all  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  who  restored  the  public  worship,  and  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  law;  then  Nehemiah,  who  caused  walls 
to  be  built  round  the  city,  and  fortified  it  against  the 
attacks  of  their  neighbours,  who  were  jealous  of  its 
reviving  greatness.  It  is  thought  that  Malachi,  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  was  contemporary  with  Nehe- 
miah,  or  that  he  prophesied  not  long  after  him. 

This  interval  of  the  sacred  history  extends  from 
the  reign  of  Darius  I.  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  Nothus;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3485,  to  the  year  3581.  After  which  the 
Scripture  is  entirely  silent,  till  the  time  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees. 

EPOCHAS  OF  THE  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

The  first  year  of  Darius  I.  was  the  233d  of  the 
building  of  Rome.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  then  on 
the  throne,  and  about  ten  years  after  was  expelled, 
when  the  consular  government  was  substituted  to 
that  of  the  kings.  In  the  succeeding  part  of  this 
period  happened  the  war  against  Porsenna;  the 
creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people;  Coriolanus’s 
retreat  among  the  Volsci,  and  the  war  that  ensued 
thereupon;  the  wars  of  the  Romans  against  the  Lat¬ 
ins,  the  Veientes,  the  Volsci,  and  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations;  the  death  of  Virginia  under  the  De- 
cemvirate;  the  disputes  between  the  people  and  sen¬ 
ate  about  marriages  and  the  consulship,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  creating  of  military  tribunes  instead  of 
consuls.  This  period  of  time  terminates  in  the  323d 
year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  second  part,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven 
years,  extends  from  the  43d  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  to  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus;  that 
is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3573,  to  the  year  3600. 
It  contains  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  which  continued  twenty-seven,  of  which 
Greece  and  Sicily  were  the  seat,  and  wherein  the 
Greeks,  who  had  before  triumphed  over  the  Barba- 
*  rians,  turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  Among 
the  Athenians,  Pericles,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades; 
among  the  Lacedaemonians,  Brasidas,  Gylippus,  and 
Lysander,  distinguished  themselves  in  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner. 

Rome  continues  to  be  agitated  by  different  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  senate  and  the  people.  Towards 


the  end  of  this  period,  and  about  the  350th  year  ot 
Rome,  the  Romans  formed  the  siege  of  Veji,  which 
lasted  ten  years. 

ARTICLE  III. 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  LACEDEMONIAN  HISTO¬ 
RY,  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THEIR  KINGS, 

TO  THE  REIGN  OF  DARIUS  THE  FIRST,  KING  OF 

PERSIA. 

I  have  already  observed,  that 
eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  A.  M.  2900. 
Troy,  the  Heraclidas,  that  is,  the  Ant.  J.  C.  1104. 
descendants  of  Hercules,  return¬ 
ed  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  Lacedaemon,  where  two  brothers,  Eurysthe- 
nes  and  Procles,  sons  of  Aristodemus,  reigned  joint¬ 
ly  together.  Herodotus  observes,* 1  that  these  two 
brothers  were,  during  their  whole  lives,  at  variance ; 
and  that  almost  all  their  descendants  inherited  the 
like  disposition  of  mutual  hatred  and  antipathy ;  so 
true  it  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  will  admit  of 
no  partnership,  and  that  two  kings  will  always  be 
too  many  for  one  kingdom!  However,  after  the 
death  of  these  two,  the  descendants  of  both  still 
continued  to  sway  the  sceptre  jointly :  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  these  two  branches  subsisted  for 
near  nine  hundred  years,  from  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  into  the  Peloponnesus,  to  the  death  of 
Cleomenes,  and  supplied  Sparta  with  kings  without 
interruption,  and  that  generally  in  a  regular  succes¬ 
sion  from  father  to  son,  especially  in  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family. 

The  Origin  and  Condition  of  the  Elotce,  or  Helots. 

When  the  Lacedemonians  first  began  to  settle  in 
Peloponnesus,  they  met  with  great  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  subdue  one  after  another  by  force  of  arms, 
or  receive  into  their  alliance  oh  easy  and  equitable 
terms,  with  the  imposition  of  a  small  tribute,  Stra¬ 
bo2  speaks  of  a  city  called  Elos,  not  far  from  Spar 
ta,  which,  after  having  submitted  to  the  yoke,  as 
others  had  done,  revolted  openly  and  refused  to  pay 
the  tribute.  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  newly 
settled  on  the  throne,  was  sensible  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  tendency  of  this  first  revolt,  and  therefore  im 
mediately  marched  with  an  army  against  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  Soiis,  his  colleague.  They  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  which  after  a  pretty  long  resistance,  was 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  prince 
thought  it  proper  to  make  such  an  example  of  them 
as  should  intimidate  all  their  neighbours,  and  deter 
them  from  the  like  attempts,  and  yet  not  alienate 
their  minds  by  too  cruel  a  treatment;  for  which  rea¬ 
son  he  put  none  to  death.  He  spared  the  lives  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  but  at  the  same  time  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty,  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  From  thenceforward  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  mean  and  servile  offices,  and  treated 
with  extreme  rigour.  These  were  the  people  whs 
were  called  Elotas,  or  Helots.  The  number  of  them 
exceedingly  increased  in  process  of  time,  the  Lace 
dsemonians  giving  undoubtedly  the  same  name  to 
all  the  people  whom  they  reduced  to  the  same  con¬ 
dition  of  servitude.  As  they  themselves  were  averse 
to  labour,  and  entirely  addicted  to  war,  they  left  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands  to  these  slaves,  assigning 
every  one  of  them  a  certain  portion  of  ground,  tl  e 
produce  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry  every 
ear  to  their  respective  masters,  who  endeavoured 
y  all  sorts  of  ill  usage,  to  make  their  yoke  more 
grievous  and  insupportable.  This  was  certainly  very 
bad  policy,  and  could  only  tend  to  breed  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  dangerous  enemies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
state,  who  were  always  ready  to  take  arms  and  re¬ 
volt  on  every  occasion.  The  Romans  acted  more 
prudently ;  for  they  incorporated  the  conquered  na¬ 
tions  into  their  state,  by  associating  them  into  the 
freedom  of  their  city,  and  thereby  converted  them 
from  enemies,  into  brethren  and  fellow  citizens. 
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LYCURGUS,  the  Lacedcemonian  Lawgiver. 
Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,1  as  he  is  named  by  others, 
succeeded  Sous.  In  order  to  gain  the  affection  of 
his  people,  and  render  his  government  agreeable,  he 
thought  fit  to  recede  in  some  points  from  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  exercised  by  the  kings  his  predecessors; 
this  rendered  his  name  so  dear  to  his  subjects,  that 
all  his  descendants  were,  from  him,  called  Eury- 
tionidse.  But  this  relaxation  gave  birth  to  horri¬ 
ble  confusion,  and  an  unbounded  licentiousness  in 
Sparta,  and  for  a  long  time  occasioned  infinite  mis¬ 
chiefs.  The  people  became  so  insolent,  that  nothing 
could  restrain  them.  If  Eurytion’s  successors  at¬ 
tempted  to  recover  their  authority  by  force,  they 
became  odious;  and  if,  through  complaisance  or 
weakness,  they  chose  to  dissemble,  their  mildness 
served  only  to  render  them  contemptible;  so  that 
order  in  a  manner  was  abolished,  and  the  laws  no 
longer  regarded.  These  confusions  hastened  the 
death  of  Lycurgus’s  father,  whose  name  was  Euno- 
mus,  and  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection.  Poly- 
dectes,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  dying  soon  after 
without  children,  every  body  expected  tnat  Lycur- 
gus  would  have  been  king.  And  indeed  he  was  so 
in  effect,  as  long  as  the  pregnancy  of  his  brother’s 
wife  was  uncertain;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  mani¬ 
fest,  he  declared  that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  her 
child,  in  case  it  proved  a  son;  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  took  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the 
overnment,  as  guardian  to  his  unborn  nephew,  un- 
er  the  title  of  Prodicos,  which  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Lacedasmonians  to  the  guardians  of  their 
kings.  When  the  child  was  born,  Lycurgus  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  cried  out  to  the  company  that 
was  present,  “  Behold,  my  lords  of  Sparta,  your 
new-born  king!”  and  at  the  same  time,  he  put  the 
infant  into  the  king’s  seat,  and  named  him  Charilaus, 
because  of  the  joy  the  people  expressed  upon  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  birth.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  history,  all  that  relates  to  the  history 
of  Lycurgus,  the  reformation  he  made,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  laws  he  established  in  Sparta.  Agesilaus  was 
at  this  time  king  in  tne  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

War  between  the  Argives  and  the  Lacedcemonians. 

Some  time  after  this,2  in  the  reign  of  Theopom- 
pus,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Argives  and  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  on  account  of  a  little  country,  called 
Thyrea,  that  lay  upon  the  confines  of  the  two  states, 
and  to  which  each  of  them  pretended  a  right.  When 
the  two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was  agreed 
on  both  sides,  in  order  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood, 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  decided  by  three  hundred 
of  the  bravest  men  chosen  from  their  respective  ar¬ 
mies;  and  that  the  land  in  question  should  become 
the  property  of  the  victorious  party.  To  leave  the 
combatants  more  room  to  engage,  the  two  armies 
retired  to  some  distance.  Those  generous  cham¬ 
pions  then,  who  had  all  the  courage  of  two  mighty 
armies,  boldly  advanced  towards  each  other,  and 
fought  with  so  much  resolution  and  fury,  that  the 
whole  number  except  three  men,  two  on  the  side  of 
the  Argives,  and  one  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
lay  dead  upon  the  spot;  and  only  the  night  parted 
them.  The  two  Argives,  looking  upon  themselves 
as  the  conquerors,  made  what  haste  they  could  to 
Argos  to  carry  the  news ;  the  single  Lacedaemonian, 
Othryades  by  name,  instead  of  retiring,  stripped  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  ArgiVes,  and  carrying  their  arms 
into  the  Lacedaemonian  camp,  continued  in  his  post. 
The  next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  the  field 
of  battle.  Both  sides  laid  equal  claim  to  the  victo¬ 
ry:  the  Argives,  because  they  had  more  of  their 
champions  left  alive  than  the  enemy  had;  the  Lace¬ 
dasmonians,  because  the  two  Argives  that  remained 
alive  had  fled;  whereas  their  single  soldier  had  re¬ 
mained  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  had  carried 
off  the  spoils  of  the  enemy:  in  short,  they  could  not 
determine  the  dispute  withuut  coming  to  another 
engagement.  Here  fortune  declared  in  favor  of  the 
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Lacedasmonians,  and  the  little  territory  of  Thyrea 
was  the  prize  of  their  victory.  But  Othryades,  not 
able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  surviving  his  brave  com- 
panions,  or  of  enduring  the  sight  of  Sparta  after 
their  death,  killed  himself  on  the  same  field  of  battle 
where  they  had  fought,  resolving  to  have  one  fate 
and  tomb  with  them. 

TVars  between  the  J\Tessenians  and  Lacedoewonians 

There  were  no  less  than  three  several  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  Messenians  and  the  Lacedemonians,  all 
of  them  very  fierce  and  bloody.  Messenia  was  a 
country  in  Peloponnesus,  towards  the  west,  and  not 
far  from  Sparta:  it  was  of  considerable  strength 
and 'was  governed  by  its  own  kings. 

The  first  Messenian  War. 

The  first  Messenian  war  lasted 
twenty  years,  and  broke  out  the  A.  M.  3261. 
second  year  of  the  ninth  Olym-  Ant.  J.  C.  743. 
piad.3  The  Lacedemonians  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  received  several  considerable  inju¬ 
ries  from  the  Messenians,  and  among  others,  that  of 
having  had  their  daughters  ravished  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Messenia,  when  they  went,  according  to 
custom,  to  a  temple  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the 
two  nations;  as  also  that  of  the  murder  of  Telecles, 
their  king,  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  former 
outrage.  Probably  a  desire  of  extending  their  do¬ 
minion,  and  of  seizing  a  territory  which  lay  so  con¬ 
venient  for  them,  might  be  the  true  cause  of  the 
war.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  war  broke  out  in 
the  reign  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,  kings  of 
Sparta,  at  the  time  when  the  office  of  archon  at 
Athens  was  still  decennial. 

Euphaes,  the  thirteenth  descendant  from  Hercu¬ 
les,  was  then  king  of  Messenia.4  He  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  army  to  Cleonnis.  The  Lacedcemonians 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Amphea,  a 
small  inconsiderable  city,  which,  however,  they 
thought  would  suit  them  very  well  as  a  place  for 
military  stores.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  This  first  blow 
served  only  to  animate  the  Messenians,  by  showing 
them  what  they  were  to  expect  from  the  enemy,  if 
they  did  not  defend  themselves  with  vigor.  The 
Lacedasmonians,  on  their  part,  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  return  to 
Sparta,  till  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
the  cities  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Messenians:  so 
much  did  they  rely  upon  their  strength  and  valor. 

Two  battles  were  fought,  wherein  the  loss  was 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides.5  But  after  the  second, 
the  Messenians  suffered  extremely  through  the  want 
of  provisions,  which  occasioned  a  great  desertion 
among  their  troops,  and  at  last  brought  a  pestilence 
among  them. 

Hereupon  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
which  directed  them,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,  to  offer  up  a  virgin  of  the  royal  blood 
in  sacrifice.  Aristomenes,  who  was  of  the  race  of 
the  Epytides,  offered  his  own  daughter.  The  Mes¬ 
senians  then  considering,  that  if  they  left  garrisons 
in  all  their  towns,  they  should  extremely  weaken 
their  army,  resolved  to  abandon  them  all,  except 
Ithome,  a  little  place  seated  on  the  top  of  a  h  I  of 
the  same  name,  about  which  they  encamped  and  for¬ 
tified  themselves.  In  this  situation  were  seven  years 
spent,  during  which  nothing  passed  but  slight  skir¬ 
mishes  on  both  sides,  the  Lacedaemonians  not  daring 
in  all  that  time  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 

Indeed,  they  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to 
reduce  them:  nor  was  there  anything  but  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  oath,  by  which  they  had  bound  them¬ 
selves,  that  made  them  continue  so  burdensome  a 
war.  What  gave  them  the  greatest  uneasmess  was, 
their  apprehension,  lest  their  aosence  from  their 
wives  for  so  many  years,  an  absence  which  might 
still  continue  many  more,  should  destroy  their  fain- 
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ihes  at  home,  and  leave  Sparta  destitute  of  citizens.* 1 
To  prevent  this  misfortune,  they  sent  home  such  of 
their  soldiers  as  were  come  to  the  army  since  the 
forementioned  oath  had  been  taken,  and  made  no 
scruple  of  prostituting  their  wives  to  their  embraces. 
The  children  that  sprung  from  this  unlawful  inter¬ 
course,  were  called  Parthenias,  a  name  given  them 
to  denote  the  infamy  of  their  birth.  As  soon  as  they 
were  grown  up,  not  being  able  to  endure  such  an 
opprobrious  distinction,  they  banished  themselves 
from  Sparta  with  one  consent,  and  under  the  conduct 
of  Phalantus,  went  and  settled  at  Tarentum  in  Italy, 
after  driving  out  the  ancient  inhabitants.2 

At  last  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  was 
the  thirteenth  of  Euphaes’s  reign,  a  fierce  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought  near  Ithome.3  Euphaes  pierced 
through  the  battalions  of  Theopompus  with  too 
much  neat  and  precipitation  for  a  king.  He  there 
received  a  multitude  of  wounds,  several  of  which 
were  mortal.  He  fell,  and  seemed  to  give  up  the 
ghost.  Whereupon  wonderful  efforts  of  courage 
were  exerted  on  both  sides;  by  the  one,  to  carry  off 
the  king;  by  the  other  to  save  him.  Cleonnis  killed 
eight  Spartans,  who  were  dragging  him  along,  and 
spoiled  them  of  their  arms,  which  he  committed  to 
the  custody  of  some  of  his  soldiers.  He  himself  re¬ 
ceived  several  wounds,  all  on  the  fore-part  of  his 
body,  which  was  a  certain  proof  that  he  had  never 
turned  his  back  upon  his  enemies.  Aristomenes, 
fighting  on  the  same  occasion,  and  for  the  same  end, 
killed  five  Lacedaemonians,  whose  spoils  he  likewise 
Carried  off,  without  receiving  any  wound.  In  short, 
the  king  was  saved  and  carried  off  by  the  Messeni- 
ans;  and,  all  mangled  and  bloody  as  he  was,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  great  joy  that  he  had  not  been  worsted. 
Aristomenes,  alter  the  battle  was  over,  met  Cleon¬ 
nis,  who,  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  could  neither  walk 
by  himself,  nor  with  the  assistance  of  those  that  lent 
him  their  hands.  He  therefore  took  him  upon  his 
shoulders,  without  quitting  his  arms,  and  carried 
him  to  the  camp. 

As  soon  as  they  had  applied  the  first  dressing  to 
the  wounds  of  the  king  of  Messenia  and  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  there  arose  a  new  contention  among  the  Mes- 
senians,  that  was  pursued  with  as  much  warmth  as 
the  former,  but  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  yet 
the  consequence  of  the  other.  The  affair  in  question 
was,  the  adjudging  the  prize  of  glory  to  him  that 
had  signalized  his  valor  most  in  the  late  engage¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  custom  among  them,  which  had 
long  been  established,  publicly  to  proclaim,  after  a 
battle,  the  name  of  the  man  that  nad  showed  the 
greatest  courage.  Nothing  could  be  more  proper 
to  animate  the  officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire  them 
with  resolution  and  intrepidity,  and  to  stifle  the  na¬ 
tural  apprehension  of  death  and  danger.  Two  illus¬ 
trious  champions  entered  the  lists  on  this  occasion, 
namely,  Cleonnis  and  Aristomenes. 

The  king,  notwithstanding  his  weak  condition,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  army,  pre¬ 
sided  in  the  council,  where  this  important  dispute 
was  to  be  decided.  Each  competitor  pleaded  his 
own  cause.  Cleonnis  founded  fiis  pretensions  upon 
the  great  number  of  the  enemies  fie  had  slain,  and 
upon  the  multitude  of  wounds  he  had  received  in 
the  action,  which  were  so  many  undoubted  testimo¬ 
nies  of  the  courage  with  which  he  had  faced  both 
death  and  danger;  whereas,  the  condition  in  which 
Aristomenes  came  out  of  the  engagement,  without 
hurt  and  without  wound,  seemed  to  show,  that  he 
had  been  vcr'-  careful  of  his  own  person,  or,  at  most, 
could  only  prove,  that  he  had  been  more  fortunate, 
out  not  more  brave  or  courageous,  than  himself 
And  as  to  his  having  carried  him  on  his  shoulders 
into  the  camp,  that  action  indeed  might  serve  to 
prove  the  strength  of  his  body,  but  nothing  farther; 
and  the  thing  in  dispute  at  this  time,  says  he,  is  not 
strength  but  valor. 
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The  only  thing  Aristomenes  was  reproached  for, 
was,  his  not  being  wounded;  therefore  he  confined 
himself  to  that  point.  “  I  am,”  says  he,  “  called  for¬ 
tunate,  because  I  have  escaped  , from  the  battle  with¬ 
out  wounds.  If  that  were  owing  to  my  cowardice, 
I  should  deserve  another  epithet  than  that  of  fortu¬ 
nate;  and  instead  of  being  admitted  to  dispute  the 
prize,  ought  to  undergo  the  rigor  of  the  laws  that 
punish  cowards.  But  what  is  objected  to  me  as  a 
crime,  is  in  truth  my  greatest  glory.  For,  if  my 
enemies,  astonished  at  my  valor,  durst  not  venture 
to  attack  or  oppose  me,  it  is  no  small  degree  of 
merit  that  I  made  them  fear  me;  or  if,  whilst  they 
engaged  me,  I  had  at  the  same  time  strength  to  cut 
them  in  pieces,  and  skill  to  guard  against  their  at 
tacks,  I  must  then  have  been  at  once  both  valiant 
and  prudent.  For  whoever,  in  the  midst  of  an  en¬ 
gagement,  can  expose  himself  to  dangers  with  cau¬ 
tion  and  security,  shows,  that  he  excels  at  the  same 
time  both  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind  and  the  body 
As  for  courage,  no  man  living  can  reproach  Cleonnis 
with  any  want  of  it;  but  for  his  honor’s  sake,  I  am 
sorry  that  he  should  appear  to  want  gratitude.” 

After  the  conclusion  of  these  harangues,  the  ques 
tion  was  put  to  the  vote.  The  whole  army  is  in  sus 
ense,  and  impatiently  waits  for  the  decision.  No 
ispute  could  be  so  warm  and  interesting  as  this 
It  is  not  a  competition  for  gold  or  silver,  but  solely 
for  honor.  The  proper  reward  of  virtue  is  pure  d is 
interested  glory.  Here  the  judges  are  unsuspected. 
The  actions  of  the  competitors  still  speak  for  them. 
It  is  the  king  himself,  surrounded  with  his  officers 
who  presides  and  adjudges.  A  whole  army  are  the 
witnesses.  The  field  of  battle  is  a  tribunal  without 
partiality  and  cabal.  In  short,  all  the  votes  con¬ 
curred  in  favor  of  Aristomenes,  and  adjudged  him 
the  prize. 

Euphaes  died  not  many  days  after  the  decision  of 
this  affair.4  He  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and 
during  all  that  time  had  been  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  As  he  died  without  children 
he  left  the  Messenians  at  liberty  to  choose  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Cleonnis  and  Damis  were  candidates  in  op¬ 
position  to  Aristomenes;  but  he  was  elected  king  m 
preference  to  them.  When  he  was  on  the  throne, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  confer  on  his  two  rivals  the 
principal  offices  of  the  state:  all  strongly  attached 
to  the  public  good,  even  more  than  their  own  glory; 
competitors,  but  not  enemies ;  these  great  men  were 
actuated  by  a  zeal  for  their,  country,  and  were 
neither  friends  nor  adversaries  to  one  another,  but 
for  its  preservation. 

In  this  relation,  I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Monsieur  Boivin5  the  elder,  and  have  made  use 
of  his  learned  dissertation  upon  a  fragment  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  which  the  world  was  little  acquainted 
with.  He  supposes  and  proves  in  it,  that  the  king 
spoken  of  in  that  fragment  is  Euphaes;  and  that 
Aristomenes  is  the  same  that  Pausanias  calls  Aristo- 
demus,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients  who 
were  often  called  by  two  different  names. 

Aristomenes,  otherwise  called  Aristodemus,  reign¬ 
ed  near  seven  years,  and  was  equally  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  war6  still  continued 
all  this  time.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  beat 
the  Lacedaemonians,  took  their  king  Theopompus, 
and  in  honor  of  Jupiter  of  Ithome,  sacrificed  three 
hundred  of  them,  among  whom  their  king  was  the 
rincipal  victim.  Shortly  after,  Aristodemus  sacri- 
ced  himself  upon  the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  answer  of  an  oracle.  Damis  was  his 
successor,  but  without  taking  upon  him  the  title  of 
king. 

After  his  death,?  the  Messenians  never  had  any 
success  in  their  affairs,  but  found  themselves  in  a  very 
wretched  and  hopeless  condition.  Being  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  utterly  destitute  r.f  pro¬ 
visions,  they  abandoned  Ithome,  and  fled  to  such  ot 


*  Pausan.  1.  v.  p.  235,  241. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  inscriptions,  vol.  ii.  p.84 — 113. 
«  Clem.  Alex,  in  Protrep.  p.  20.  Euseb.  in  Praep.  1.  iv.  c.  16. 

1  Pausan.  1.  iv.  p.  241,  242. 
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their  allies  as  were  nearest  to  them.  The  city  was 
immediately  razed,  and  the  other  part  of  the  country 
submitted.  They  were  made  to  engage  by  oath  never 
to  forsake  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  never 
to  revolt  from  them;  a  very  useless  precaution,  only 
proper  to  make  them  add  the  guilt  of  perjury  to  their 
rebellion.  Their  new  masters  imposed  no  tribute 
upon  them;  but  contented  themselves  with  obliging 
them  to  bring  to  the  Spartan  market  one  half  of  the 
corn  they  should  reap  every  harvest.  It  was  likewise 
stipulated,  that  the  Messenians,  both  men  and  women, 
should  attend,  in  mourning,  the  funerals  either  of  the 
kings  or  chief  citizens  of  Sparta;  which  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  probably  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  depen- 
dance,  ana  as  a  kind  of  homage 

A.M.  3281.  paid  to  their  nation.  Thus  ended 
Ant.  J.  C.  723.  the  first  Messenian  war,  after  hav¬ 
ing  lasted  twenty  years. 

THE  SECOND  MESSENIAN  WAR. 

The  lenity 1  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  treated 
the  Messenians  at  first,  was  of  no  long  duration. 
When  once  they  found  the  whole  country  had  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  thought  the  people  incapable  of  giving 
them  any  farther  trouble,  they  returned  to  their  na¬ 
tural  character  of  insolence  and  haughtiness,  that  oft¬ 
en  degenerated  into  cruelty,  and  sometimes  even  into 
ferocity.  Instead  of  treating  the  vanquished  with 
kindness,  as  friends  and  allies,  and  endeavouring  by 
gentle  methods  to  win  those  whom  they  had  subdued 
by  force,  they  seemed  intent  upon  nothing  but  aggra¬ 
vating  their  yoke,  and  making  them  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  subjection.  They  laid  heavy  taxes  upon 
them,  delivered  them  up  to  the  avarice  of  the  collec¬ 
tors  of  those  taxes,  gave  no  ear  to  their  complaints, 
rendered  them  no  justice,  treated  them  with  con¬ 
tempt  like  vile  slaves,  and  committed  the  most  hein¬ 
ous  outrages  against  them. 

Man,  who  is  born  for  liberty,  can  never  reconcile 
himself  to  servitude:  the  most  gentle  slavery  exas¬ 
perates,  and  provokes  him  to  rebel.  What  could  be 
expected  then  from  so  cruel  a  one  as  that  under  which 
the  Messenians  groaned?  After  having  endured  it 
with  great  uneasiness2  near  forty  years,  they  resolved 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty.  This  was  in  the  fourth 

A.  M.  3320.  year  of  the  twenty-third  Olympiad : 
Ant.  J.  C.  684.  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens  was 
then  made  annual;  and  Anaxander 
and  Anaxidamus  reigned  at  Sparta. 

The  Messenians’  first  care  was  to  strengthen  them-, 
selves  by  the  alliance  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
These  they  found  well  inclined  to  enter  into  their 
views,  as  very  agreeable  to  their  own  interests.  For 
it  was  r.ot  without  jealousy  and  apprehensions,  that 
they  saw  so  powerful  a  city  rising  up  in  the  midst  of 
them,  which  manifestly  seemed  to  aim  at  extending 
her  dominion  over  all  the  rest.  The  people  therefore 
of  Elis,  the  Argives  and  Sicyonians,  declared  for  the 
Messenians.  But  before  their  forces  were  joined,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Messenians.  Aristomenes,3  the  second  of  that  name, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  He  was  a  commander 
of  intrepid  courage,  and  of  great  abilities  in  war. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  beaten  in  this  engagement. 
Aristomenes,  to  give  the  enemy  at  first  an  advanta¬ 
geous  opinion  of  his  bravery,  knowing  what  influence 
it  has  on  the  success  of  future  enterprise,  boldly  ven¬ 
tured  to  enter  into  Sparta  by  night,  and  upon  the 
gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  surnamed  Chalcioecos, 
to  hang  up  a  shield,  on  which  was  an  inscription, 
signifying,  that  it  was  a  present  offered  by  Aristo¬ 
menes  to  the  goddess  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians. 

This  bravado  did  in  reality  astonish  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  But  they  were  still  more  alarmed  at  the 

i  Pausan.  p.  242. 261.  Justin.  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

»  Cum  per  complures  annos  gravia  servitutis  verbera, 

plerumque  et  vincula,  cseteraque  captivitatis  mala  perpessi 
essent,  post  longam  poenarum  patientiam  bellum  inrtau- 

rant.  Justin.  1.  iii.  c.  5. 

a  According  to  several  historians,  there  was  another  Aris¬ 
tomenes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  378. 


formidable  league  that  wa3  formed  against  them, 
d  he  Delphic  oracle,  which  they  consulted,  in  order  to 
know  by  what  means  they  should  be  successful  in 
this  war,  directed  them  to  send  to  Athens  for  a  com¬ 
mander,  and  to  submit  to  his  counsel  and  conduct. 
This  was  a  very  mortifying  step  to  so  haughty  a  city 
as  Sparta.  But  the  fear  of  incurring  the  god’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  by  a  direct  disobedience,  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations.  They  sent  an  embassy  therefore 
to  the  Athenians.  The  people  of  Athens  were  some¬ 
what  perplexed  at  the  request.  On  the  one  hand 
they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  Lacedaemonians  at  war 
with  their  neighbours,  and  were  far  from  desiring  to 
furnish  them  with  a  good  general :  on  the  other,  they 
were  afraid  also  of  disobeying  the  god.  To  extricate 
themselves  out  of  this  difficulty,  they  offered  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  Tyrtaeus.  He  was  a  poet  by  profession, 
and  had  something  original  in  the  turn  of  his  mind, 
and  disagreeable  in  his  person;  for  he  was  lame. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  Lacedaemonians 
received  him  as  a  general  sent  them  by  Heaven  itself. 
Their  success  did  not  at  first  answer  their  expecta¬ 
tion,  for  they  lost  three  battles  successively. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  discouraged  by  so  many  dis¬ 
appointments,  and  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  success 
for  the  future,  were  absolutely  bent  upon  returning  to 
Sparta,  and  marching  home  again  with  their  forces. 
Tyrtaeus  opposed  this  design  very  warmly,  and  at 
length  brought  them  over  to  his  opinion.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  troops,  and  repeated  to  them  some  verses 
he  had  made  with  that  intention,  and  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  great  pains  and  application.  He  first  en¬ 
deavoured  to  comfort  them  for  their  past  losses,  which 
he  imputed  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  only  to  ill  for¬ 
tune,  or  to  fate,  which  no  human  wisdom  can  surmount. 
He  then  represented  to  them,  how  shameful  it  would 
be  for  Spartans  to  fly  from  an  enemy ;  and  how  glo¬ 
rious  it  would  be  for  them  rather  to  perish  sword  in 
hand,  if  it  was  so  decreed  by  fate,  in  fighting  for  their 
country.  Then,  as  if  all  danger  was  vanished,  and 
the  gods,  fully  satisfied  and  appeased  with  their  late 
calamities,  were  entirely  turned  to  their  side,  he  set 
victory  before  their  eyes  as  present  and  certain,  and 
as  if  she  herself  were  inviting  them  to  battle.  All  the 
ancient  authors,4  who  have  made  any  mention  of  the 
style  and  character  of  Tyrtaeus's  poetry,  observe,  that 
it  was  full  of  a  certain  fire,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm, 
that  inflamed  the  minds  of  men,  that  exalted  them 
above  themselves,  that  inspired  5  them  with  something 
generous  and  martial,  that  extinguished  all  fear  and 
apprehension  of  danger  or  death,  and  made  them 
wholly  intent  upon  the  preservation  of  their  country 
and  their  own  glory. 

Tyrtseus’s  verses  had  really  this  effect  on  the  soldiers 
upon  this  occasion.  They  all  desired,  with  one  voice, 
to  march  against  the  enemy.  Being  become  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  to  their  lives,  they  had  no  thoughts  but  to  se¬ 
cure  themselves  the  honour  of  a  burial.  To  this  end 
they  all  tied  strings  round  their  right  arms,  on  which 
were  inscribed  tneir  own  and  their  fathers’  names, 
that,  if  they  chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  battle,  and  to 
have  their  faces  so  altered  through  time,  or  accidents, 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable,  it  might  certainly  be 
known  who  each  of  them  was  by  these  marks.  Sol¬ 
diers  determined  to  die  are  very  valiant.  This  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  battle  that  ensued.  It  was  very  bloody, 
the  victory  being  a  long  time  disputed  on  both  sides: 
but  at  last  the  Messenians  gave  way.  When  Tyrtasus 
went  afterwards  to  Sparta,  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  distinction,  and  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  citizens. 

The  gaining  of  this  battle  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years.  Aristo¬ 
menes,  having  assembled  the  remains  of  his  army,  re¬ 
tired  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  difficult  access,  which 
was  called  Ira.  The  conquerors  attempted  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault,  but  that  brave  prince  defended 
himself  there  for  the  space  of  eleven  years,  and  per- 


*  Plat.  1.  i.  de  Legib.  p.  629.  Plut.  in  Agid.  et  Cleonu.  jx 

)5.  .  , 

s  Tyrtteusque  mares  animus  in  martia  bclla 
Versibus  exacuit.  Hor.  in  Art.  Poet 
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formed  the  most  extraordinary  actions  of  valour.  He 
was  at  last  obliged  to  quit  it,  only  by  surprise  and 
treachery,  after  having  defended  it  like  a  lion.  Such 
of  the  Messenians  as  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  on  this  occasion,  were  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Helots.  The  rest,  seeing  their  country 
ruined,  went  and  settled  at  Zancle,  a  city  in  Sicily, 
which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  this  people,  and 
was  called  Messana;  the  same  place  as  is  called  at 
this  day  Messina.  Aristomenes,  after  having  con¬ 
ducted  one  of  his  daughters  to  Rhodes,  whom  ne  had 
given  in  marriage  to  the  tyrant  of  that  place,  thought 


of  passing  on  to  Sardis,  to  remain  with  Ardys,  king 
of  the  Lydians,  or  to  Ecbatana,  with  Phraortes,  king 
of  the  Medes;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  ol 
all  his  designs. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was 
of  fourteen  years’  duration,  and  A.  M.  3333. 
ended  the  first  year  of  the  twenty-  Ant.  J.  C.  671. 
seventh  Olympiad. 

There  was  a  third  war  between  these  people  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  began  both  at  the  time,  and 
on  the  occasion,  of  a  great  earthquake  that  happened 
at  Sparta.  We  shall  speak  of  this  war  in  its  place. 
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The  reigns  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  his  son,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  volume, 
contain  the  space  of  thirty-six  years;  the  reign  of  the 
former  including  twenty-four,  and  that  of  the  latter 
twelve.  They  extend  from  the  first  year  of  the  cvth 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  of  the  world  3644,  to  the  first 
year  of  the  cxivth  Olympiad,  which  answers  to  the 
year  of  the  world  3680. 

The  kings  who  reigned  during  that  time  in  Persia, 
were  Artaxerxes,  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Codoma- 
nus.  The  Persian  empire  expired  with  the  last. 

We  know  not  any  thing  concerning  the  transactions 
of  the  Jews  during  these  thirty-six  years,  except  what 
we  are  told  by  Josephus,  Book  xi.  chap.  7  and  8,  of 
his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  under  the  high-priests 
John  or  Johannan,  and  Jaddus.  These  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  with  which  that 
of  the  Jews  is  intermixed. 

The  above  mentioned  space  of  thirty-six  years 
(with  respect  to  the  Roman  history,)  extends  from  the 
393d  to  the  429th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  great  men  who  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  Romans  during  that  space  of  time,  were 
Appius  Claudius  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Capitoli- 
nus,  Tit.  Manlius  Torquatus,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  M. 
Valerius  Corvinus,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  the  two 
Decii,  who  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  sake 
of  their  country. 

The  names  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  of  whom  we 
are  now  to  speak,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  history 
of  those  two  princes  is  very  important  and  affecting. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  entire  life  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  written  by  some  ancient  author,  had 
come  down  to  us;  or  (since  we  have  no  such  life)  that 
some  modern  writer  had  collected  with  care  from  va- 
nous  authors,  the  several  circumstances  relating  to  it. 
For  want  of  this,  I  have  had  recourse  chiefly  to  De¬ 
mosthenes,  and  the  interpreters  of  this  orator;  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  notes  of  M.  de  Tourreil,  and  those  of 
Signior  Lucchesini,1  a  noble  patrician  of  Lucca,  whose 
remarks  are  very  learned. 


«  These  notes  were  printed  at  Rome  m  1732. 


With  regard  to  Alexander  the  Great,  not  to  men 
tion  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Justin;  Quintus  Curtius, 
Plutarch  and  Arrian,  have  treated  very  largely  of  that 
monarch.  The  latter,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Epicte¬ 
tus,  was  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  He  flourished 
under  the  emperor  Adrian,  anti  the  two  Antonines 
Arrian  was  a  soldier,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  and 
historian;  and  this  appears  from  the  descriptions  he 
gives  of  battles,  which  are  much  more  accurate  and 
exact  than  those  of  Quintus  Curtius.  Plis  style  is 
simple  and  unadorned,  and  he  makes  but  few  or  no 
reflections;  but  this  simplicity  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  splendid  diction  of  the  Latin  historian.  Arrian 
wrote  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  seven 
books,  in  imitation  of  Xenophon,  who  had  related 
those  of  Cyrus,  in  the  same  number  of  books;  which 
circumstance,  with  some  resemblance  in  their  styles, 
has  occasioned  his  being  sometimes  called  the  modern 
Xenophon.  His  history  of  India,  comprised  in  one 
book  only,  seems  in  some  measure  the  sequel  and 
conclusion  of  that  of  Alexander. 

Quintus  Curtius  wrote  the  same  history  in  ten 
books;  the  two  first  of  which  were  not  transmitted 
to  us  but  have  been  supplied  by  Freinshemius. 
The  time  in  which  Quintus  Curtius  lived  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  known,  a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned 
a  great  dispute  among  the  learned;  some  of  whom 
place  him  under  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  others  under 
Vespasian,  and  others  again  under  Trajan.  His  style 
is  florid  and  agreeable;  his  history  abounds  with  ju¬ 
dicious  reflections  and  very  beautiful  speeches;  but 
the  latter  are  generally  too  long,  and  have  too  much 
the  air  of  declamation.  His  thoughts  though  inge¬ 
nious,  and  very  often  extremely  just,  have  however 
a  conceited  glitter,  an  affected  brightness,  which  da 
not  seem  to  argue  the  character  of  the  Augustan  age. 
It  would  be  surprising,  if  Quintus  Curtius  had  lived 
before  Quintilian,  that  the  latter  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  Latin  authors,  should  have  made  no  mention 
of  so  remarkable  an  historian.  Be  this  as  it  will 
(for  I  leave  the  decision  of  it  to  the  learned)  I  have 
made  great  use  of  that  author,  as  well  as  of  the  ex- 
cellent  translation  which  JYI.  de  Vajgelas  has  given 
us  of  him. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  history,  of  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat  in 
this  work,  is  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and 
comprehends  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  years;  from  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus,  in  Egypt,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  when 
that  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province,  under  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

The  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  all 
the  crimes  which  usually  arise  from  inordinate  ambi¬ 
tion;  scenes  of  jealousy  and  perfidy,  treason,  ingra¬ 
titude,  and  flagrant  abuses  of  sovereign  power;  cruelty, 
impiety,  an  utter  oblivion  of  the  natural  sentiments 
of  probity  and  honour,  with  the  violation  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  will  rise  before  us.  We  shall  be¬ 
hold  nothing  but  fatal  dissensions,  destructive  wars, 
and  dreadful  revolutions.  Men,  originally  friends, 
brought  up  together,  and  natives  of  the  same  country, 
companions  in  the  same  dangers,  and  instruments  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  exploits  and  victo¬ 
ries,  will  conspire  to  tear  in  pieces  the  empire  they  had 
all  concurred  to  form  at  the  expense  of  their  blood. 
Wc  shall  see  the  captains  of  Alexander  sacrifice  the 
mother,  the  wives,  the  brother,  and  sisters,  of  that 
prince,  to  their  own  ambition ;  without  sparing  even 
those  to  whom  they  themselves  either  owed,  or  gave, 
life.  We  shall  no  longer  behold  those  glorious  times 
of  Greece,  that  were  once  so  productive  of  great  men 
and  great  examples ;  or,  if  we  should  happen  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  traces  and  remains  of  them,  they  will 
only  resemble  the  gleams  of  lightning  that  shoot 
along  in  a  rapid  track,  and  attract  attention  only  in 
consequence  of  the  profound  darkness  that  precedes 
and  follows  them. 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  sufficiently  sensible 
how  much  a  writer  is  to  be  pitied,  for  being  obliged 
to  represent  human  nature  in  such  colours  and  linea¬ 
ments  as  dishonour  her,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  in¬ 
spiring  disgust,  and  a  secret  affliction  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  made  spectators  of  such  a  picture. 
History  loses  whatever  is  most  interesting  and  most 
capable  of  conveying  pleasure  and  instruction,  when 
she  can  only  produce  those  effects,  by  inspiring  the 
mind  with  horror  for  criminal  actions,  and  by  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  calamities  which  usually  succeed 
them,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  their  just  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
reader,  for  any  considerable  time,  on  objects  which 
only  raise  his  indignation;  and  it  would  lie  affronting 
him,  to  seem  desirous  of  dissuading  him  from  the  ex¬ 
cess  oi  inordinate  passions,  of  which  he  conceives 
himself  incapable. 

How  is  it  possible  to  diffuse  any  interest  through  a 
narration,  which  has  nothing  to  offer  but  a  uniform 
series  of  vices  and  great  crimes;  and  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  characters  of  men  born  for  the  calamity  of 
the  human  race,  and  whose  very  name  should  not  be 
transmitted  to  posterity?  It  may  even  be  thought 
dangerous,  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the  generality  of 
mankind  to  uninterrupted  scenes  of  two  successful  ini¬ 
quity;  and  to  be  particular  in  describing  the  unjust 


success  which  waited  on  those  illustrious  criminals,  the 
long  duration  of  whose  prosperity  being  frequently  at¬ 
tended  with  the  privileges  and  rewards  of  virtue,  may 
be  thought  an  imputation  on  Providence,  by  persons 
of  weak  understandings. 

This  history,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  from  the  reasons  I  have  just  mentioned, 
will  become  more  so  from  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
in  which  the  several  transactions  will  be  involved,  and 
which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remedy. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  Alexander’s  captains  were  engaged 
in  a  course  of  hostilities  against  each  other,  for  the 
partition  of  his  empire  after  his  death;  and  to  secure 
to  themselves  some  portion  greater  or  less,  of  that 
vast  body.  Sometimes  feigned  friends,  sometimes 
declared  enemies,  they  are  continually  forming  differ¬ 
ent  parties  and  leagues,  which  are  to  subsist  no  long¬ 
er  than  is  consistent  with  the  interest  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual.  Macedonia  changed  its  master  five  or  six  times 
in  a  very  short  space;  by  what  means  then  can  order 
and  perspicuity  be  preserved,  in  so  prodigious  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  events  that  are  perpetually  crossing  and  break¬ 
ing  in  upon  each  other? 

Besides  which,  I  am  no  longer  supported  by  any 
ancient  authors  capable  of  conducting  me  through  this 
darkness  and  confusion.  Diodorus  will  entirely  aban¬ 
don  me,  after  having  been  my  guide  for  some  time; 
and  no  other  historian  will  appear  to  take  his  place. 
No  proper  series  of  affairs  will  remain;  the  several 
events  are  not  to  be  disposed  into  any  regular  connex¬ 
ion  with  each  other;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  point 
out,  either  the  motives  to  the  resolutions  formed,  or 
the  proper  character  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  scene 
of  obscurity.  I  think  myself  happy  when  Polybius,  or 
Plutarch,  lend  me  their  assistance.  In  my  account  of 
Alexander’s  successors,  whose  transactions  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  complicated  and  perplexed  part  of  an¬ 
cient  history,  Usher,  Prideaux,  and  Vaillant,  will  be 
my  usual  guides ;  and  on  many  occasions,  I  shall  only 
transcribe  from  Prideaux;  but,  with  all  these  aids,  I 
shall  not  promise  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  this 
history  as  I  could  desire. 

After  a  war  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  number 
of  the  principal  competitors  was  reduced  to  four: 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus;  the 
empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  into  four  fixed  king¬ 
doms,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel,  by  a  so¬ 
lemn  treaty  concluded  between  the  parties.  Three  of 
these  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Syria,  or  Asia,  will 
have  a  regular  succession  of  monarchs,  sufficiently 
clear  and  distinct;  but  the  fourth,  which  comprehend¬ 
ed  Thrace,  with  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  some 
neighbouring  provinces,  will  suffer  a  number  of  vari 
ations. 

As  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  that  which  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  fewest  changes,  because  Ptolemy,  who  was 
established  there  as  governor,  at  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  retained  the  possession  of  it  ever  after,  and  left 
it  to  his  posterity;  we  shall,  therefore,  consider  this 
prince  as  the  basis  of  our  chronology,  and  our  several 
epochas  shall  be  fixed  from  him. 

This  seventh  volume,  therefore,  will  contain  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  three  or  four  years  uncier 
the  three  first  kings  of  Egypt:  viz.  Ptolemy  the  son 
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of  Lagus,  who  reigned  thirty-eight  years;  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  who  reigned  forty;  and  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  whose  reign  continued  twenty-seven. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  con¬ 
tained  therein,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  give  the 
principal  events  of  it,  in  a  chronological  abridgment. 

Introductory  to  which,  I  must  desire  the  reader  to 
accompany  me  in  some  reflections,  which  have  not 
escaped  Monsieur  Bossuet,  with  relation  to  Alexan¬ 
der.  This  prince,  who  was  the  most  renowned  and 
illustrious  conqueror  in  all  history,  was  the  last  mo¬ 
narch  of  his  race.  Macedonia,  his  ancient  kingdom, 
which  his  ancestors  had  governed  for  so  many  ages, 
was  invaded  from  all  quarters,  as  a  vacant  succession ; 
and  after  it  had  long  been  a  prey  to  the  strongest,  it 
was  at  last  transferred  to  another  family.  If  Alex¬ 
ander  had  continued  peaceably  in  Macedonia,  the 
grandeur  of  his  empire  would  not  have  excited  the 
ambition  of  his  captains;  and  he  might  have  transmit¬ 
ted  the  sceptre  of  his  progenitors  to  his  own  descend¬ 
ants;  but,  as  he  had  not  prescribed  any  bounds  to 
his  power,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of 
his  house,  and  we  shall  behold  the  extermination  of 
his  family,  without  the  least  remaining  traces  of  them 
in  history.  His  conquests  occasioned  a  vast  effusion 
of  blood,  and  furnished  his  captains  with  a  pretext  for 
murdering  one  another.  These  were  the  effects  that 
flowed  from  the  boasted  bravery  of  Alexander,  or 
rather  from  that  brutality,  which,  under  the  specious 
names  of  ambition  and  glory,  spread  desolation,  and 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  whole  provinces,  with¬ 
out  the  least  provocation,  and  shed  the  blood  of  mul¬ 
titudes  who  had  never  injured  him. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  Providence 
abandoned  these  events  to  chance;  but,  as  it  was  then 
preparing  all  things  for  the  approaching  appearance 
of  the  Messiah,  it  was  vigilant  to  unite  all  the  nations 
that  were  to  be  first  enlightened  with  the  gospel,  by 
the  use  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  was  that 
of  Greece:  and  the  same  Providence  made  it  necessa¬ 
ry  for  them  to  learn  this  foreign  tongue,  by  subjecting 
them  to  such  masters  as  spoke  no  other.  The  Deity, 
therefore,  by  the  agency  of  this  language,  which  be¬ 
came  more  common  and  universal  than  any  other, 
facilitated  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  rendered 
it  more  uniform. 

It  has  been  also  remarked,  that  the  design  of  God 
in  extending  the  Grecian  conquests  through  those 
very  nations  that  were  to  be  converted  by  the  gospel, 
was,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  should  be 
equally  diffusive;  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
those  barbarous  people ;  to  train  them  up  in  a  habitude 
of  turning  their  reflections  inward  upon  themselves; 
to  render  them  attentive  to  the  distinction  of  body  and 
soul,  matter  and  spirit;  to  awaken  in  them  an  idea  of 
the  soul’s  immortality,  and  the  great  end  of  man’s  ex¬ 
istence;  to  recall  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture;  to  distinguish  the  characteristics  of  the  principal 
virtues;  to  furnish  them  with  rules  for  discharging  the 
duties  of  life,  and  to  establish  the  most  essential  ties 
of  society,  of  which  individuals  are  the  members. 
Christianity  derived  advantages  from  all  these  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  has  gathered  in  all  the  fruit  of  those  seeds, 
which  Providence  scattered  on  the  minds  of  men  at 
such  a  remote  distance,  and  which  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ  caused  to  spring  forth,  at  the  period  pre-or¬ 
dained  from  all  eternity  by  the  divine  decrees. 

But  though  the  Deity  caused  the  Grecian  conquests 
to  be  productive  of  all  these  advantages  to  his  churches, 
he  did  not  consider  the  Greeks  as  less  criminal,  or  less 
deserving  of  punishment.  They  had  no  intention  to 
be  subservient  to  his  eternal  purposes  of  mercy,  and 
only  proposed  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition 
and  avarice ;  but  his  wisdom  and  power  caused  their 
unjust  desires  to  be  instrumental  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  own  decrees.  It  was  indeed  extremely  re¬ 
markable,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  most  of  the 
near  relations,  and  all  the  officers  of  Alexander,  should 
be  taken  off  by  miserable  deaths.  The  Almighty 
caused  those  usurpers  to  exterminate  one  another,  and 
employed  their  own  ministration  to  punish  them  for 
the  depredations,  barbarities,  and  injustice,  with  which 
they  had  harassed  so  many  nations,  who  had  never 


injured  them,  and  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  their 
desire  to  be  free  and  not  to  acknowledge  them  for 
their  masters. 

Victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 

Thus  did  their  crimes  avenge  the  conquered  world. 

SECTION  II. 

A  chronological  abridgement  of  the  history  contained  in  this 
seventh  volume. 

The  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great 
among  the  generals  of  that  prince,  immediately  after 
his  death,  did  not  subsist  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
hardly  took  place,  if  we  except  Egypt,  where  Ptole¬ 
my  had  first  established  himself,  and  on  the  throne  of 
wilich  he  always  maintained  himself  without  acknow¬ 
ledging  any  superior. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  wherein  Antigo-  A.  M.  3704. 
nus,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  sur-  Ant.  J.  C.  300. 
named  Poliorcetes,  were  defeated, 
and  the  former  lost  his  life,  that  this  partition  was 
fully  regulated  and  fixed.  The  empire  of  Alexander 
was  then  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  by  a  solemn 
treaty,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel.  Ptolemy  had 
Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Codesyria,  and  Palestine.  Cas- 
sander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  obtained  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  Lysimachus  acquired  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and 
some  other  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Helles¬ 
pont  and  the  Bosphorus.  And  Seleucus  had  Syria, 
and  all  that  part  of  the  greater  Asia  which  extended 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the 
river  Indus. 

Of  these  four  kingdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria 
subsisted,  almost  without  any  interruption,  in  the 
same  families,  through  a  long  succession  of  princes. 
The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  several  masters  of 
different  families  successively.  That  of  Thrace  was 
at  last  divided  into  several  branches,  and  no  longer 
constituted  one  entire  body,  by  which  means  all  traces 
of  regular  succession  ceased  to  subsist. 

I.  The  Kingdom  of  Egypt. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  fourteen  monarchs,  in¬ 
cluding  Cleopatra,  after  whose  death,  those  dominions 
became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  these 
princes  had  the  common  name  of  Ptolemy,  but  each 
of  them  was  likewise  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  sur¬ 
name.  They  had  also  the  appellation  of  Lagides, 
from  Lagus  the  father  of  that  Ptolemy  who  reigned 
the  first  in  Egypt.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  con¬ 
tain  the  histories  of  six  of  these  kings,  and  I  shall 
give  their  names  a  place  here,  with  the  duration  of 
their  reigns,  the  first  of  which  commenced  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

A.  M.  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  reigned  thirty-eight 
3680.  years  and  some  months. 

Ptolemy  Philadelpbus.  He  reigned  forty 
3718.  years,  including  the  two  years  of  his  reign 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father. 

3758.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  twenty-five  years. 

3783.  Ptolemy  Philopator,  seventeen. 

3800.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  twenty-four. 

3824.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  thirty-four. 

II.  The  Kingdom  of  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria  had  twenty-seven  kings; 
which  makes  it  evident,  that  their  reigns  were  often 
very  short:  and  indeed  several  of  these  princes 
waded  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors. 

They  are  usually  called  the  Seleucidse,  from  Seleu¬ 
cus,  who  reigned  the  first  in  Syria.  History  reckons 
up  six  kings  of  this  name,  and  thirteen  who  are  called 
by  that  of  Antiochus ;  but  they  are  all  distinguished 
by  different  surnames.  Others  of  them  assumed  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  and  the  last,  Antiochus  XIII.  was  sur- 
named  Epiphanes,  Asiaticus,  and  Commagenus.  In 
his  reign  Pompey  reduced  Syria  into  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  after  it  haa  been  governed  by  kings  for  the  space 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  according  to  Eusebius. 

The  kings  of  Syria,  the  transactions  of  whose  reigns 
are  contained  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  are  eight 
in  number. 
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A.  M.  Seleucus  Nicator.  He  reigned  twenty 
3704.  years. 

3724.  Antiochus  Soter,  nineteen. 

3743.  Antiochus  Theos,  fifteen. 

3758.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  twenty. 

3778.  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  three. 

3781.  Antiochus  the  Great,  thirty-six. 

3817.  Seleucus  Philopator,  twelve. 

3829.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleu¬ 

cus  Philopator,  eleven. 

III.  The  Kingdom  of  Macedonia. 

Macedonia  frequently  changed  its 
A.  M.  3707.  masters,  after  the  solemn  partition  had 
been  made  between  the  four  princes. 
Gassander  died  three  or  four  years  after  that  partition, 
and  left  three  sons.  Philip,  the  eldest,  died  shortly 
after  his  father.  The  other  two  contended  for  the 
crown  without  enjoying  it,  both  dying  soon  after  with¬ 
out  issue. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Pyrrhus,  and 
A.M.  3710.  Lysimachus  made  themselves  masters  of 
all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia; 
sometimes  in  conjunction,  and  at  other  times  sepa¬ 
rately. 

After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  Seleu- 
A.M.  3723.  cus  possessed  himself  of  Macedonia,  but 
did  not  long  enjoy  it. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  having  slain  the 
A.M.  3724.  preceding  prince,  seized  the  kingdom, 
and  possessed  it  but  a  very  short  time, 
having  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls,  who 
had  made  an  irruption  into  that  country. 

Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls, 
A.M. 3726.  reigned  but  a  short  time  in  Mace¬ 
donia. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  Deme- 
A.M.3728.  trius  Poliorcetes,  at  length  obtained  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants, 
after  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deme- 
A.M.  3762.  trius,  who  reigned  10  years,  and  then 
died,  leaving  a  son  named  Philip,  who 
was  but  two  years  old. 

Antigonus  Doson  reigned  12  years  in 
A.M. 3772.  the  quality  of  guardian  to  the  young 
prince. 

A.M.  3784.  Philip  after  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  reigned  something  more  than  forty. 

His  son  Perseus  succeeded  him,  and 
A.M.  3824.  reigned  about  eleven  years.  He  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Paulus 
JEmilius;  and  Macedonia,  in  consequence  of  that 
victory,  was  added  to  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

IV.  The  Kingdom  of  Thrace,  and  Bithynia,  Sfc. 

This  fourth  kingdom,  composed  of  several  separate 
provinces  very  remote  from  one  another,  had  not  any 
succession  of  princes,  and  did  not  long  subsist  in  its 
first  condition;  Lysimachus,  who  first  obtained  it, 
having  been  killed  in  a  battle  after  a  reign  of  twenty 
years,  and  all  his  family  being  exterminated  by  as- 
assinations,  his  dominions  were  dismembered,  and 
o  longer  constituted  one  kingdom. 

SECTION  III. 

A  chronological  abridgement  of  the  history  of  several  lesser 
kingdoms. 

Besides  the  provinces  which  were  divided  among 
the  captains  of  Alexander,  there  were  others  which 
had  been  either  formed  before,  or  were  then  erected, 
into  different  states,  independent  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
power  greatly  increased  in  process  of  time. 

Kings  of  Bithynia. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  extending  his 
A.M.  3636.  conquests  in  the  East,  Zypethes  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithy¬ 


nia.  It  is  not  certain  wno  this  Zypethes  was,  unless 
that  Pausanias, 1  from  his  name,  conjectures,  that  he 
was  a  Ihracian.  His  successors,  however,  are  better 
known. 

Nicomedes  I.  This  prince  invited  the 
Gauls  to  assist  him  against  his  brother,  A.  M.  3726. 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  war. 

Prusias  I. 

Prusias  II.  surnamed  the  Hunter,  in 
whose  court  Hannibal  took  refuge,  and  A.M.  3820. 
assisted  him  with  his  counsels,  in  his  war 
against  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Pergamus. 

Nicomedes  II.  was  killed  by  his  son  Socrates. 

Nicomedes  III.  was  assisted  by  the  Romans  in  his 
wars  with  Mithridates,  and  bequeathed  to  them  at  his 
death  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
gratitude  to  them;  by  which  means  these  territories 
became  a  Roman  province. 

Kings  of  Pergamus. 

This  kingdom  at  first  comprehended  only  one  of 
the  smallest  provinces  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
iEgean  sea,  over  against  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

It  was  founded  by  Philetserus,  a 
eunuch,  who  had  served  under  Do-  A.  M.  3721. 
cimus,  a  commander  of  the  troops  of  Ant.  J.  C.  283. 
Antigonus.  Lysimachus  confided 
to  him  the  treasures  he  had  deposited  in  the  castle  of 
the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  he  became  master  both  of 
these  and  the  city  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  He 
governed  this  little  sovereignty  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  and  then  left  it  to  Eumenes  his  nephew. 

Eumenes  I.  enlarged  his  princi¬ 
pality,  by  the  addition  of  several  A.  M.  3741. 
cities,  which  he  took  from  the  kings  Ant.  J.  C.  263. 
of  Syria,  having  defeated  Antio¬ 
chus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  in  a  battle.  He  reigned 
twenty-two  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  I. 
his  cousin-german,  who  assumed  the  A.M.  3763. 
title  of  king,  after  he  had  conquer-  Ant.  J.  C.  241. 
ed  the  Galatians;  and  transmitted 
it  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  gene¬ 
ration.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years. 
He  left  four  sons. 

His  successor  was  Eumenes  II.  his 
eldest  son,  who  founded  the  famous  A.  M.  3807. 
library  of  Pergamus.  He  reigned  Ant.  J.  C.  197. 
thirty-nine  years,  and  left  the  crown 
to  his  brother  Attalus,  in  the  quality  of  guardian  to 
one  of  his  sons  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  the  sister 
of  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia.  The  Romans  en¬ 
larged  his  dominions  considerably,  after  the  victory 
they  obtained  over  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Attalus  II.  espoused  Stratonice 
his  brother’s  widow,  and  took  ex-  A.  M.  3845. 
traordinary  care  of  his  nephew',  to  Ant.  J.  C.  159. 
whom  he  left  the  crown,  after  he 
had  worn  it  twenty-one  years. 

Attalus  III.  surnamed  Philome-  A.  M.  3866. 
tor,  distinguished  himself  by  his  Ant.  J.  C.  138. 
barbarous  and  extraordinary  con¬ 
duct.  He  died  after  he  had  reigned  five  years,  and 
bequeathed  his  riches  and  dominions  to  the  Romans. 

Aristonicus,  who  claimed  the  suc¬ 
cession,  endeavoured  to  defend  his  A.  M.  3871. 
pretensions  against  the  Romans,  but  Ant.  J.  C.  133. 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  re¬ 
duced,  after  a  war  of  four  years,  into  a  Roman  province. 

Kings  of  Pontus. 

The  kingdom  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  was  anciently  dismembered  A.  M.  3490. 
from  the  monarchy  of  Persia,  by  Ant.  J.  C.  514. 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Artabazus,  who  is  said  by  some  historians,  to 
have  been  the  son  of  one  of  those  Persian  lords  who 
conspired  against  the  Magi. 

Pontus  is  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  partly 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea  ( Pontus  Euxmus ,) 

•  Lib.  v.  p.  310. 
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from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  extends  from  the 
river  Halys,  as  far  as  Colchis.  Several  princes  reign¬ 
ed  in  that  country  since  Artabazus. 

The  sixth  monarch  was  Mithri- 
A.  M.  3600.  dates  I.  who  is  properly  considered 
Ant.  J.  C.  404.  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  and  his  name  was  assumed 
by  the  generality  of  his  successors. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ari- 
A.  M.  3641.  obarzanes,  who  had  governed  Phry- 
Ant.  J.  C.  263.  gia  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon:  he 
reigned  twenty-six  years. 

His  successor  was  Mithridates  II. 
A.M.  3667.  Antigonus  suspecting,  in  conse- 
Ant.  J.  C.  337.  quence  of  a  dream,  that  he  favour¬ 
ed  Cassander,  had  determined  to 
destroy  him,  but  he  eluded  the  danger  by  flight.  This 
prince  was  called  Ktio-tj);,  or  the  Founder,  and  reigned 
thirty-five  years. 

Mithridates  III.,  who  succeeded 
A.  M.  3702.  him,  added  Cappadocia  and  Paph- 
Ant.  J.  C.  302.  lagonia  to  his  dominion,  and  reign¬ 
ed  thirty-six  years. 

After  the  reigns  of  two  other  kings,  Mithridates 
IV.  the  great-grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  espoused  a  daughter  of  Se- 
leucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  had 
Laodice,  who  was  married  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
A.  M.  3819.  Pharnaces,  who  had  some  disagree- 
Ant.  J.  C.  185.  ment  with  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

He  made  himself  master  of  Sinope, 
which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus. 

After  him  reigned  Mithridates  V.,  surnamed  Euer- 
getes,  the  first  who  was  called  the  friend  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  because  he  had  assisted  them  against  the  Car- 
thagenians  in  the  third  Punic  war. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
A.M.  3880.  Mithridates  VI.  surnamed  Eupa- 
Ant.  J.  C.  124.  tor.  This  is  the  great  Mithridates 
who  sustained  so  long  a  war  with 
the  Romans:  he  reigned  sixty-six  years. 

Kings  of  Cappadocia. 

Strabo  1  informs  us,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided 
into  two  Satrapies,  or  governments,  under  the  Per¬ 
sians,  as  it  also  was  under  the  Macedonians.  The 
maritime  part  of  Cappadocia  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus:  the  other  tracts  constituted  Cappadocia  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  or  Cappadocia  Major,  which  extend¬ 
ed  along  mount  Taurus,  and  to  a  great  distance  be¬ 
yond  it. 

When  Alexander’s  captains  di- 
A.  M.  3682.  vided  the  provinces  of  his  empire 
Ant.  J.  C.  322.  among  themselves,  Cappadocia  was 
governed  by  a  prince  named  Aria- 
rathes.  Perdiccas  attacked  and  defeated  him,  after 
which  he  caused  him  to  be  slain. 

His  son  Ariarathes  re-entered  the  kingdom  of  his 
father  some  time  after  this  event,  and  established  him¬ 
self  so  effectually,  that  he  left  it  to  his  posterity. 

The  generality  of  his  successors  assumed  the  same 
name,  and  will  have  their  place  in  the  series  of  the 
history. 

Cappadocia,  after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  last 
of  its  kings,  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
as  the  rest  of  Asia  also  did  much  about  the  same  time. 

Kings  of  Armenia. 

Armenia,  a  vast  country  of  Asia,  extending  on  each 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  was  conquered  by  the  Per¬ 
sians;  after  which  it  was  transferred,  with  the  rest  of 
the  empire,  to  the  Macedonians,  and  at  last  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Romans.  It  was  governed  for  a 
great  length  of  time  by  its  own  kings,  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  of  whom  was  Tigranes,  who  espoused  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  Romans. 
This  kingdom  supported  itself  many  years,  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires,  sometimes  depend¬ 


ing  on  the  one  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  till  a 
last  the  Romans  became  its  masters. 

Kings  of  Epirus. 

Epirus  is  a  province  of  Greece,  separated  from 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia  by  mount  Pindus.  The 
most  powerful  people  of  this  country  were  the  Mo- 
lossians. 

The  kings  of  Epirus  pretended  to  derive  their  de¬ 
scent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  that  country;  and  called  themselves 
AEacidas,  from  fiEacus,  the  grandfather  of  Achilles. 

The  genealogy  of  the  latter  kings,  who  were  the 
only  sovereigns  of  this  country  of  whom  any  accounts 
remain,  is  variously  related  by  authors,  and  conse¬ 
quently  must  be  doubtful  and  obscure.2 

Arymbas  ascended  the  throne,  after  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  kings;  and  as  he  was  then  very  young,  the 
states  of  Epirus,  who  were  sensible  that  the  welfare 
of  the  people  depends  on  the  proper  education  of 
their  princes,  sent  him  to  Athens,  which  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  centre  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  order 
to  cultivate,  in  that  excellent  school,  such  knowledge 
as  was  necessary  to  form  the  mind  of  a  king.  He  there 
learned  the  art  of  reigning,  and  as  he  surpassed  all  his 
ancestors  in  ability  and  knowledge,  he  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  infinitely  more  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his 
people  than  they  had  been.  When  he  returned  from 
Athens,  he  made  laws,  established  a  senate  and  ma¬ 
gistracy,  and  regulated  the  form  of  the  government.® 

Neoptolemus,  whose  daughter  Olympias  had  es¬ 
poused  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  attained  an  equal 
share  in  the  regal  government  with  Arymbas  his  eldest 
brother,  by  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law.  After  the 
death  of  Arymbas,  ffEacidas,  his  son,  ought  to  have 
been  his  successor;  but  Philip  still  had  sufficient  in 
fluence  to  procure  his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  by 
the  Molossians,  who  established  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Neoptolemus,  sole  monarch  of  Epirus. 

Alexander  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Philip,  and  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  where 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians. 

zEacidas  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned 
without  any  associate  in  Epirus.  He  espoused  Phthia 
the  daughter  of  Menon  the  Thessalian,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters,  Deidamia  and  Troias,  and  one 
son,  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus. 

As  he  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Olympias, 
his  troops  mutinied  against  him,  condemned  him  to 
exile,  and  slaughtered  most  of  his  friends.  Pyrrhus, 
who  was  then  an  infant,  happily  escaped  this  mas¬ 
sacre. 

Neoptolemus,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  whose 
particular  extraction  is  little  known,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  people  of  Epirus. 

Pyrrhus,  being  recalled  by  nis  subjects  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  first  shared  the  sovereignty  with  Ne¬ 
optolemus;  but  having  afterwards  divested  him  of  his 
dignity,  he  reigned  alone. 

This  history  will  treat  of  the  va¬ 
rious  adventures  of  this  prince.  He  A.  M.  3733. 
died  in  the  city  of  Argos,  in  an  at-  Ant.  J.  C.  271 
tack  to  make  himself  master  of  it. 

Helenus,  his  son,  reigned  after  him  for  some  time 
in  Epirus,  which  was  afterwards  united  to  the  Roman 
empire. 

7)/rants  of  Heraclea. 

Heraclea  is  a  city  of  Pontus,  anciently  founded  by 
the  Boeotians,  who  sent  a  colony  into  that  country  by 
the  order  of  an  oracle. 

When  the  Athenians,  having  conquered  the  Per 
sians,  had  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  for  the  fitting  out  and  support  of  a 
fleet  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  common  liberty, 
the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  in  consequence  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Persians,  were  the  only  people  who 


a  Died.  1.  xvi.  p.  465.  Justin.  1.  viii.  c.  6.  Plut.  in 
Pyrrho. 

3  Quanto  doctior  majoribus,  tanto  et  gratior  populo  fuit 
Just.  1.  xvii.  c.  3. 


i  Strab  1.  xii.  p.  534. 
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refused  to  acquiesce  in  so  just  a  contribution. *  *  La- 
machus  was  therefore  sent  against  them,  and  he  ra¬ 
vaged  their  territories;  but  a  violent  tempest  having 
destroyed  his  whole  fleet,  he  beheld  himself  abandon¬ 
ed  to  the  mercy  of  thai  people,  whose  innate  ferocity 
might  naturally  have  been  increased  by  the  severe 
treatment  they  had  lately  received.  But  they  had 
recourse  to  no  other  vengeance  than  kindness;  they 
furnished  him  with  provisions  and  troops  for  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  were  willing  to  consider  the  depredations 
which  had  been  committed  in  their  country  as  advan¬ 
tageous  to  them,  if  at  that  price  they  could  convert 
the  enmity  of  the  Athenians  into  friendship. 2 

Some  time  after  this  event,  the 
A.  M.  3640.  populace  of  Heraclea  excited  a  vio- 
Ant.  J.  C.  364.  lent  commotion  against  the  rich 
citizens  and  senators,  who  having 
implored  assistance  to  no  effect,  first  from  Timotheus 
the  Athenian,  and  afterwards  from  Epaminondas  the 
Theban,  were  necessitated  to  recall  Clearchus  a  sena¬ 
tor  to  their  defence,  whom  themselves  had  banished; 
but  his  exile  had  neither  improved  his  morals  nor 
rendered  him  a  better  citizen  than  he  was  before. 
He  therefore  made  the  troubles,  in  which  he  found 
the  city  involved,  subservient  to  his  design  of  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  his  own  power.  With  this  view  he  open¬ 
ly  declared  for  the  people,  caused  himself  to  be  in¬ 
vested  with  the  highest  office  in  the  magistracy,  and 
assumed  a  sovereign  authority  in  a  short  time.  Being 
thus  become  a  professed  tyrant,  there  were  no  kinds  of 
violence  to  which  he  had  not  recourse  against  the  rich 
and  the  senators,  to  satiate  his  avarice  and  cruelty. 
He  proposed  for  his  model  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  who 
had  established  his  power  over  the  Syracusans  at  the 
same  time. 

After  a  hard  and  inhuman  servitude  of  twelve  years, 
two  young  citizens,  who  were  Plato’s  disciples,  and 
had  been  instructed  in  his  maxims,  formed  a  conspi¬ 
racy  against  Clearchus,  and  slew  him;  but  though 
they  delivered  their  country  from  the  tyrant,  the 
tyranny  still  subsisted. 

Timotheus,3  the  son  of  Clearchus 
A.  M.  3652.  assumed  his  place,  and  pursued  his 
Ant.  J.  C.  352.  conduct  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
A.M.  3667.  Dionysius, 4  who  was  in  danger  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  337.  being  dispossessed  of  his  authority 


‘  Justin.  1.  xvi.  c.  3—5.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  390. 

*  Heraclienses  honestiorem  beneficii,  quam  ultionis  occa- 
eionem  rati,  instructns  commeatibus  auxiliisque  dimittunt; 
bene  agroram  suorum  populationem  impensam  existimantei, 
»i,  quos  hostes  habuerant,  amicos  reddidissent.  Justin. 

*  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  435  *  Ibid.  p.  478. 
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by  Perdiccas;  but  as  this  last  was  soon  destroyed 
Dionysius  contracted  a  friendship  with  Antigonus 
whom  he  assisted  against  Ptolemy  in  the  Cyprian 
war.  r 

He  espoused  Amastris,  the  widow  of  Craterus,  and 
daughter  of  Oxiathres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  This 
alliance  inspired  him  with  so  much  courage,  that  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  the  addition  of  several  places  which  he  seized  on 
the  confines  of  Heraclea. 

He  died  two  or  three  years  before 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  after  a  reign  of  A.M.  3700. 
thirty-three  years,  leaving  two  sons  Ant.  J.  C.  304. 
and  a  daughter  under  the  tutelage 
and  regency  of  Amastris. 

This  princess  was  rendered  happy  in  her  adminis¬ 
tration,  by  the  affection  Antigonus  entertained  for 
her.  She  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  by  her  own 
name;  into  which  she  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
three  other  cities,  and  espoused  Lysimachus,  after  the 
death  of  Antigonus. 5 


Kings  of  Syracuse. 

Hiero,  and  his  son  Hieronymus,  A.  M.  3735. 
reigned  at  Syracuse;  the  first  fifty-  Ant.  J.  C.  269. 
four  years,  the  second  but  one 
year. 

Syracuse  recovered  its  liberty  by  A.  M.  3789. 
the  death  of  the  last,  but  continued  Ant.  J.  C.  215. 
in  the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  Hieronymus  had  caused  it  A.M.  3791. 
to  espouse.  His  conduct  obliged  Ant.  J.  C.  213. 
Marcellus  to  form  the  siege  of  that 
city,  which  he  took  the  following  year.  I  shall 
enlarge  upon  the  history  of  these  two  kings  in  an¬ 
other  place. 


Other  Kings. 

Several  kings  likewise  reigned  in  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  as  also  in  Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
Paphlagonia,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  and  a  variety 
of  other  places;  but  their  history  is  very  uncertain, 
and  their  successions  have  but  little  regularity. 

These  circumstances  are  very  different  with  respect 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  who  formed  them¬ 
selves,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  into  such  a  pow¬ 
erful  monarchy,  as  became  formidable  even  to  the 
Roman  empire.  That  of  the  Bactrians  received  its 
original  about  the  same  period :  I  shall  treat  of  each 
in  their  proper  places. 


>  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  833. 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 


BOOK  I. 


I  shall  divide  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  Egyptians 
into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  a  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  different  parts  of  Egypt,  and  of  what  is 
most  remarkable  in  it;  in  the  second  1  treat  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  laws  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians;  and  in  the 
third  I  give  the  history  of  their  kings. 


PART  I. 

Description  of  Egypt;  with  an  Account  of  what¬ 
ever  is  most  curious  and  remarkable  in  that 
Country. 

EGYPT  comprehended  anciently,  within  limits 
of  no  very  great  extent,  a  prodigious  number  of 
cities.1  and  an  incredible  multitude  of  inhabitants. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez;  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  the 
west  by  Libya,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  Nile  runs  from  south  to  north, 
through  the  whole  country,  about  two  hundred 
leagues  in  length.  This  country  is  enclosed  on 
each  side  with  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  very 
often  leave,  between  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the 
river  Nile,  a  tract  of  ground  of  not  above  half  a 
day’s  journey  in  length,2  and  sometimes  less. 

On  the  west  side,  the  plain  grows  wider  in  some 
places,  and  extends  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
leagues.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Egypt,  is  from 
Alexandria  to  Damietta,  being  about  fifty  leagues. 

Ancient  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  parts:  Upper  Egypt,  otherwise  •'called 
Thebais,  which  was  the  most  southern  part,  Mid¬ 
dle  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis,  so  called  from  the  se¬ 
ven  Nomi  or  districts  it  contained:  Lower  Egypt, 
which  included  what  the  Greeks  called  Delta,  and 
all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  along 
the  Mediterranean  to  Rhinocolura,  or  mount 
Casius.  Under  Sesostris,3  all  Egypt  became  one 
kingdom,  and  was  divided  into  thirty-six  govern¬ 
ments  of  Nomi:  ten  in  Thebais,  ten  in  Delta,  and 
sixteen  in  the  country  between  both. 

The  cities  of  Syene  and  Elephantina  divided 
Egypt  from  Ethiopia;  and  in  the  days  of  Augus¬ 
tus  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
Claustra  olim  Romani  Imperii,  Tacit.  Annal.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  61. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THEBAIS. 

Thebes,  from  whence  Thebais  had  its  name, 
might  vie  with  the  noblest  cities  in  the  universe. 
Its  hundred  gates,  celebrated  by  Homer,4  are  uni¬ 
versally  known;  and  acquired  it  the  surname  of 
Hecatompylos,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Its  population  was  proportion- 

1  It  is  related  that  under  Amasis,  there  were  twenty 
thousand  inhabited  cities  in  Egypt.  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  177 

2  A  day’s  journey  is  twenty-four  eastern,  or  thirty- 
three  English  miles  and  a  quarter. 

>  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  787.  4  Horn.  II.  i.  ver.  381 


ate  to  its  extent;6  and  according  to  history,  it 
could  send  out  at  once  two  hundred  chariots  and 
ten  thousand  fighting  men  at  each  of  its  gates. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  celebrated  its  mag¬ 
nificence  and  grandeur,6  though  they  saw  it  only 
in  its  ruins;  so  august  were  the  remains  of  this 
city. 

In  the  Thebard,7  now  called  Said,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  temples  and  palaces,  which  are  still  al¬ 
most  entire,  adorned  with  innumerable  columns 
and  statues.  One  palace  especially  is  admired, 
the  remains  whereof  seem  to  have  existed  purely 
to  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  most  pompous  edifices. 
Four  walks  extending  farther  than  the  eye  can 
see,  and  bounded  on  each  side  with  sphinxes, 
composed  of  materials  as  rare  and  extraordinary 
as  their  size  is  remarkable,  serve  as  avenues  to 
four  porticoes,  whose  height  is  amazing  to  behold. 
And  even  they  who  have  given  us  the  description 
of  this  wonderful  edifice,  had  not  time  to  go  round 
it;  and  are  not  sure  that  they  saw  above  half: 
however,  what  they  had  a  sight  of  was  astonish¬ 
ing.  A  hall,  which  in  all  appearance  stood  in 
the  middle  of  this  stately  palace,  was  supported 
by  a  hundred  and  twenty  pillars  six  fathoms 
round,  of  a  proportionable  height,  and  intermix¬ 
ed  with  obelisks,  which  so  many  ages  have  not 
been  able  to  demolish.  Painting  had  displayed 
all  her  art  and  magnificence  in  the  edifice.  The 
colors  themselves,  which  soonest  feel  the  injury 
of  time,  still  remain  amidst  the  ruins  of  this  won¬ 
derful  structure,  and  preserve  their  beauty  and 
lustre;  so  happily  could  the  Egyptians  imprint  a 
character  of  immortality  on  all  their  works. — 
Strabo,8 *  who  was  on  the  spot,  describes  a  tem¬ 
ple  he  saw  in  Egypt,  very  much  resembling  that 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

The  same  author,8  describing  the  curiosities  of 
Thebais,  speaks  of  a  very  famous  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  the  remains  whereof  he  had  seen.  It  is  said 
that  this  statue,  when  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
first  shone  upon  it  in  the  morning,  uttered  an  ar¬ 
ticulate  sound.10  And  indeed  Strabo  himself  was 
an  ear-witness  of  this;  but  then  he  doubts  wheth¬ 
er  the  sound  came  from  the  statue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MIDDLE  EGYPT,  OR  HEPTANOMIS. 

Memphis  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Egypt. 
In  this  city  were  to  be  seen  many  stately  tem- 
les;  among  them  that  of  the  god  Apis,  who  was 
onored  here  after  a  particular  manner.  I  shall 
speak  of  it  hereafter,  as  well  as  of  the  pyramids 
which  stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  place. 


6  Strabo,  I.  xvii.  p.  816.  6  Tacit.  Ann. ..  ii.  c  60. 

7  Tbeyenot’s  Travels.  8  Lib.  xvii.  p.  805.  8  P  816. 

,0  Germanicus  aliis  quoque  miraculis  intendit  tini- 

mum,  quorum  prtecipua  fuere  Memnonis  saxea  effigies, 
ubi  radiis  solis  icta  est,  vocalem  sonum  reddens,  <fcc 

Tacit.  Annal.  1.  ii.  c.  61.  ,,, 
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and  rendered  it  so  famous.  Memphis  was  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile. 

Grand  Cairo,1  which  seems  to  have  succeeded 
Memphis,  is  built  on  the  other  side  of  that  river. 
The  castle  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  Egypt.  It  stands  on  the  hill  without  the  city, 
has  a  rock  for  its  foundation,  and  is  surrounded 
with  walls  of  avast  height  and  solidity.  You  go 
up  to  the  castle  by  a  way  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  which  is  so  easy  of  ascent,  that  loaded  horses 
and  camels  get  up  without  difficulty.  The  great¬ 
est  rarity  in  this  castle  is  Joseph’s  well,  so  called, 
either  because  the  Egyptians  are  pleased  with  as¬ 
cribing  what  is  most  remarkable  among  them  to 
that  great  man,  or  because  such  a  tradition  has 
been  preserved  in  the  country.  This  is  a  proof,  at 
least,  that  the  work  in  question  is  very  ancient; 
and  it  is  certainly  worthy  the  magnificence  of  the 
most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt.  This  well  has,  as 
it  were,  two  stories,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  to  a 
prodigious  depth.  The  descent  to  the  reservoir  of 
water,  between  the  two  wells,  is  by  a  staircase 
seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  consisting  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  steps,  and  so  contrived,  that  the 
oxen  employed  to  throw  up  the  water,  go  down 
with  all  imaginable  ease,  the  descent  being  scarce¬ 
ly  perceptible.  The  well  is  supplied  from  a  spring, 
which  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  country. 
The  oxen  are  continually  turning  a  wheel  with  a 
rope,  to  which  a  number  of  buckets  is  fastened. 
The  water  thus  drawn  from  the  first  and  lowermost 
well  is  conveyed  by  a  little  canal  into  a  reservoir, 
which  forms  the  second  well;  from  whence  it  is 
drawn  to  the  top  in  the  same  manner,  and  then 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  castle.  As 
this  well  is  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  indeed 
much  of  the  antique  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  I 
thought  it  might  deserve  a  place  among  the  curi¬ 
osities  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Strabo2  speaks  of  a  similar  engine,  which,  by 
wheels  and  pulleys,  threw  up  the  water  of  the  Nile 
to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill;  with  this  difference, 
that,  instead  of  oxen,  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves 
were  employed  to  turn  these  wheels. 

The  part  of  Egypt  of  which  we  now  speak,  is 
famous  for  several  rarities,  each  of  which  deserves 
a  particular  examination.  I  shall  mention  only  the 
principal,  such  as  the  obelisks,  the  pyramids,  the 
labyrinth,  the  lake  of  Mceris,  and  the  Nile. 

SECTION  1.— THE  OBELISKS. 

EGYPT  seemed  to  place  its  chief  glory  in  raising 
monuments  for  posterity.  Its  obelisks  form  at  this 
day,  on  account  of  their  beauty  as  well  as  height, 
the  principal  ornament  of  Rome;  and  the  Roman 
power  despairing  to  equal  the  Egyptians,  thought 
it  honor  enough  to  borrow  the  monuments  of  their 
kings. 

An  obelisk  is  a  quadrangular,  taper,  high  spire, 
or  pyramid,  raised  perpendicularly,  and  termina¬ 
ting  in  a  point,  to  serve  as  an  ornament  to  some 
open  square;  and  is  very  often  covered  with  in¬ 
scriptions  or  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  mystical 
characters  or  symbols  used  by  the  Egyptians  to 
conceal  and  disguise  their  sacred  things,  and  the 
mysteries  of  their  theology. 

Sesostris  erected  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis  two 
obelisks  of  extreme  hard  stone,  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Syene,  at  the  extremity  of  Egypt.3 
They  were  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits 
high,  that  is,  thirty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.4  The  emperor  Augustus,  having  made 
Egypt  a  province  of  the  empire,  caused  these  two 
obelisks  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  one  whereof 
was  afterwards  broken  to  pieces.  He  dared  not 

*  Thevenot.  »  Lib.  xvii.  p.  807.  s  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  37. 

4  It  is  proper  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  an  Egyptian 
cubit,  according  to  Mr.  Greaves,  was  one  foot  nine  inches 
and  about  I  of  our  measure. 


venture  to  make  the  same  attempt  ugon  a  third, 
which  was  of  a  monstrous  size.5  It  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Rameses:  it  is  said  that  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  employed  in  the  cutting  of  it.  Oon- 
stantius,  more  daring  than  Augustus,  caused  it  to 
be  removed  to  Rome.  Two  of  these  obelisks  are 
still  to  be  seen  there,  as  well  as  another  a  hundred 
cubits  or  twenty-five  fathoms  high,  and  eight  cu¬ 
bits,  or  two  fathoms,  in  diameter.  Caius  Caesar 
had  it  brought  from  Egypt  in  a  ship  of  so  odd  a 
form,  that  according  to  Pliny,6  the  like  had  never 
been  seen. 

Every  part  of  Egypt  abounded  with  this  kind  of 
obelisks;  they  were  for  the  most  part  cut  in  the 
quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  some  are  now  to 
be  seen  half  finished.  But  the  most  wonderful 
circumstance  is,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  should 
have  had  the  art  and  contrivance  to  dig  even  in  the 
very  quarry  a  canal,  through  which  the  water  of 
the  Nile  ran  in  the  time  of  its  inundation;  from 
whence  they  afterwards  raised  up  the  columns, 
obelisks,  and  statues,  on  rafts'7  proportioned  to 
their  weight,  in  order  to  convey  them  into  Lower 
Egypt.  And  as  the  country  was  intersected  every 
where  with  canals,  there  were  few  places  to  which 
those  huge  bodies  might  not  be  carried  with  ease; 
although  their  weight  would  have  broken  every 
other  kind  of  engine. 

SECTION  II.— THE  PYRAMIDS. 


A  PYRAMID  is  a  solid  or  hollow  body,8  having  a 
large  and  generally  a  square  base,  and  terminating 
in  a  point.  There  were  three  pyramids  in  Egypt 
more  famous  than  the  rest,  one  whereof  was  justly 
ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world; 
they  stood  not  very  far  from  the  city  of  Memphis. 
I  shall  take  notice  here  only  of  the  largest  of  the 
three.  This  pyramid,  like  the  rest,  was  built  on  a 
rock,  having  a  square  base,  cut  on  the  outside  as 
so  many  steps,  and  decreasing  gradually  quite  to 
the  summit.  It  was  built  with  stones  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  size,  the  least  of  which  were  thirty  feet, 
wrought  with  wonderful  art,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics.  According  to  several  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  each  side  was  eight  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
as  many  high.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid,  which 
to  those  who  viewed  it  from  below,  seemed  a  point 
was  a  fine  platform,  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
massy  stones,  and  each  side  of  the  platform  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  long. 

M.  de  Chazelles,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who  went  purposely  on  the  spot  in  1693,  gives  ua 
the  following  dimensions: — 

The  side  of  the  square  base  110  fathoms. 

The  fronts  are  equilateral  trian¬ 
gles,  and  therefore  the  super¬ 
ficies  of  the  base  is 


12,100  square 
fathoms. 


The  perpendicular  height  77§  fathoms. 

The  solid  contents  313,590  cubical  fathoms. 

A  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employ¬ 
ed  about  this  work,  and  were  relieved  every  three 
months  by  the  same  number.  Ten  complete  years 
were  spent  in  hewing  out  the  stones,  either  in  Ara¬ 
bia  or  Ethiopia,  and  in  conveying  them  to  Egypt; 
and  twenty  years  more  in  building  this  immense 
edifice,  the  inside  of  which  contained  numberless 
rooms  and  apartments.  There  were  expressed  on 
the  pyramid,  in  Egyptian  characters,  the  sums  it 
cost  only  for  garlic,  leeks,  onions,  and  other  veg¬ 
etables  of  this  description,  for  the  workmen;  aid 
the  whole  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  talents  of 
silver,9  that  is,  four  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
French  livres;  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  conjec¬ 
ture  what  a  vast  sum  the  whole  expense  must  have 
amounted  to. 


»  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  8,  0.  4  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  9. 

’  Rafts  are  pieces  of  flat  timber  put  together,  to  carry 

goods  on  rivers. 

8  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  124.  &c.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  39. — 41.  Plin.  lit 

xxxvi.  c.  12.  s  About  200.0001.  sterling. 
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Such  were  the  famous  Egyptian  pyramids,  which 
by  their  figure,  as  well  as  size,  have  triumphed  over 
the  injuries  of  time  and  the  Barbarians.  But  what 
efforts  soever  men  may  make,  their  nothingness 
will  always  appear.  These  pyramids  were  tombs; 
and  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the 
largest,  an  empty  sepulchre,  cut  of  one  entire 
stone,  about  three  feet  deep  and  broad,  and  a  little 
above  six  feet  long.* * * *  Thus  all  this  bustle,  all  this 
expense,  and  all  the  labors  of  so  many  thousand 
men  for  so  many  years,  ended  in  procuring  for  a 
rince,  in  this  vast  and  almost  boundless  pile  of 
uilding,  a  little  vault  six  feet  in  length.  Besides, 
the  kings  who  built  these  pyramids  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  be  buried  in  them;  and  so  did  not 
enjoy  the  sepulchre  they  had  built.  The  public 
hatred  which  they  incurred,  by  reason  of  their  un¬ 
heard  of  cruelties  to  their  subjects,  in  laying  such 
heavy  tasks  upon  them,  occasioned  their  being  in¬ 
terred  in  some  obscure  place,  to  prevent  their  bo¬ 
dies  from  being  exposed  to  the  fury  and  vengeance 
of  the  populace. 

This  last  circumstance,2  which  historians  have 
taken  particular  notice  of,  teaches  us  what  judg¬ 
ment  we  ought  to  pass  on  these  edifices,  so  much 
boasted  of  by  the  ancients.  It  is  but  just  to  remark 
and  esteem  the  noble  genius  which  the  Egyptians 
had  for  architecture;  a  genius  that  prompted  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  before  they  could  have 
any  models  to  imitate,  to  aim  in  all  things  at  the 
grand  and  magnificent;  and  to  be  intent  on  real 
beauties,  without  deviating  in  the  least  from  a  no¬ 
ble  simplicity,  in  which  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  art  consists.  But  what  idea  ought  we  to  form 
of  those  princes,  who  considered  as  something 
grand,  the  raising  by  a  multitude  of  hands,  and  by 
the  help  of  money,  immense  structures,  with  the 
sole  view  of  rendering  their  names  immortal;  and 
who  did  not  scruple  to  destroy  thousands  of  their 
subjects  to  satisfy  their  vain  glory!  They  differed 
very  much  from  the  Romans,  who  sought  to  im¬ 
mortalize  themselves  by  works  of  a  magnificent 
kind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  public  utility. 

Pliny3  gives  us  in  few  words,  a  just  idea  of 
these  pyramids,  when  he  calls  them  a  foolish  and 
useless  ostentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  Egyptian 
kings;  Regum  pccunice  otiosa.  ac  slulta  ostentatio: 
and  adds,  that  by  a  just  punishment  their  memory 
is  buried  in  oblivion;  the  historians  not  agreeing 
among  themselves  about  the  names  of  those  vain 
monuments;  Inter  eos  non  constat  a  quibus  factae 
sint ,  justissimo  casu  obliteratis  tantce  vanitatis 
auctoribus.  In  a  word,  according  to  the  judicious 
remark  of  Diodorus,  the  industry  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  those  pyramids  is  no  less  valuable  and 
raise-worthy,  than  the  design  of  the  Egyptian 
ings  is  contemptible  and  ridiculous. 

But  what  we  should  most  admire  in  these  an¬ 
cient  monuments,  is,  the  true  and  standing  evi¬ 
dence  they  give  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in 
astronomy;  that  is,  in  a  science  which  seems  inca¬ 
pable  ot  being  brought  to  perfection,  but  by  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  a  great  number  of  observations. 
M.  de  Chazelles,  when  he  measured  the  great 
pyramid  in  question,  found  that  the  four  sides  of  it 
were  turned  exactly  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  ;  and  consequently  showed  the  true  meridian 
of  that  place.  Now,  as  so  exact  a  situation  was 
in  all  probability  purposely  pitched  upon  by  those 
who  piled  up  this  huge  mass  of  stones  above  three 
thousand  years  ago,  it  follows,  that  during  so  long 
a  space  of  time,  there  has  been  no  alteration  in 
the  heavens  in  that  respect,  or  (which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  in  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  the 
meridians.  This  is  M.  de  Fontenelle’s  remark  in 
his  eulogium  of  M.  de  Chazelles. 


»  Strabo  mentions  the  seprlehre.  lib.  xvii.  p.  808. 

*  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  40.  »  Lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  12. 


SECTION  III.  — THE  LABYRINTH. 

Y  hat  has  been  said  concerning-  the  judgment 
we  ought,  to  form  of  the  pyramids, 4  may  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  labyrinth,  which  Herodotus,  who  saw 
it,  assures  us  was  still  more  surprising  than  the 
pyramids.  It  was  built  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Moeris,  whereof  mention  will  be 
made  presently,  near  the  town  of  Crocodiles,  the 
same  with  Arsinoe.  It  was  not  so  much  one  single 
palace,  as  a  magnificent  pile  composed  of  twelve 
palaces,  regularly  disposed,  which  had  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  each  other.  Fifteen  hundred  rooms, 
interspersed  with  terraces,  were  ranged  round 
twelve  halls,  and  discovered  no  outlet  to  such  as 
went  to  see  them.  There  was  the  like  number  of 
buildings  under  ground.  These  subterraneous 
structures  were  designed  for  the  burying-place  of 
the  kings,  and  also  (who  can  speak  this  without 
deploring  the  blindness  of  man!)  for  keeping  the 
sacred  crocodiles,  which  a  nation,  so  wise  in  other 
respects,  worshipped  as  gods. 

In  order  to  visit  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth,  it  was  necessary,  as  the  reader  will  naturally 
suppose,  for  people  to  take  the  same  precaution  as 
Ariadne  made  Theseus  use,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  go  and  fight  the  Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth  of 
Crete.  Virgil  describes  it  in  this  manner: 

TTt  quondam  Creta  fertur  labyrinthus  in  alta 
Parietibus  textum  ctecis  iter  ancipitemque 
Mille  viis  habuisse  dnlum,qua  signa  sequendi 
Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error.  » 

Hie  labor  ille  domus,  et  inextricabilis  error. 

Daedalus,  ipse  dolos  tecti  ambagesque  resolvit, 

Caeca  regens  filo  vestigia,  s 

And  as  the  Cretan  labyrinth  of  old, 

With  wand’ring  ways,  and  many  a  winding  fold, 
Involved  the  weary  feet  without  redress, 

In  a  round  error,  which  deny’d  recess : 

Not  far  from  thence  he  graved  the  wondrous  maze  ; 

A  thousand  doors,  a  thousand  winding  ways. 

SECTION  IV.  —  THE  LAKE  OF  MOERIS. 

The  noblest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  struc¬ 
tures  or  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  was  the  lake 
of  Moeris:7  accordingly,  Herodotus  considers  it  as 
vastly  superior  to  the  pyramids  and  labyrinth.  As 
Egypt  was  more  or  less  fruitful  in  proportion  to 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile;  and  as  in  these  floods, 
the  too  great  or  too  little  rise  of  the  waters  was 
equally  fatal  to  the  lands,  king  Moeris,  to  prevent 
these  two  inconveniences,  and  to  correct,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile, 
thought  proper  to  call,  art  to  the  assistance  of  na¬ 
ture;  ana  so  caused  the  lake  to  be  dug,  which  af¬ 
terwards  went  by  his  name.  This  lake  was  in 
circumference  about  three  thousand  six  hundred 
stadia,8  that  is,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
French  leagues,  and  three  hundred  feet  deep.  Two 
pyramids,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  a  colossal 
statue  on  a  throne,  raised  their  heads  to  the  height 
of  three  hundred  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  lake, 
whilst  their  foundations  took  up  the  same  space 
under  the  water;  a  proof  that  they  were  erected 
before  the  cavity  was  filled,  and  a  demonstration 
that  a  lake  of  such  vast  extent  was  the  work  of 
man’s  hands  in  one  prince’s  reign.  This  is  what 
several  historians  have  related  concerning  the  lake 
Moeris,  on  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  And  M.  Bossuet,  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
in  his  discourse  on  universal  history,  relates  the 
whole  as  fact.  For  my  part,  I  will  confess  that  I 
do  not  see  the  least  probability  in  it.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive,  that  a  lake  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  in  circumference,  could  have  been  dug  in 
the  reign  of  one  prince?  In  what  manner,  and 


*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  148.  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  42.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c. 

13.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  811. 

6  jEneid.  1.  v.  ver.  588.  &c.  6  Alneid.  1.  vi.  ver.  27.  &. c 

■*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  140.  Strabo.  1.  xvii.  p.  787.  Diod.  1.  ii 
p.  47.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9.  Pomp.  Mela,  1.  i. 

»  Vide  Herod,  et  Diod.  Pliny  agrees  almost  with  them 
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where,  could  the  earth  taken  from  it  be  conveyed? 
What  should  prompt  the  Egyptians  to  lose  the  sur¬ 
face  of  so  much  land?  By  what  arts  could  they 
fill  this  vast  tract  with  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Nile?  Many  other  objections  might  be  made. 
In  my  opinion,  therefore,  we  ought  to  follow  Pom- 
ponius  Meia,  an  ancient  geographer;  especially 
as  his  account  is  confirmed  by  several  modern  trav¬ 
elers.  According  to  that  author,  this  lake  is  but 
twenty  thousand  paces,  that  is,  seven  or  eight 
French  leagues  in  circumference.  J\Ioeris,  aliquan- 
do  campus,  nunc  lacus,  viginti  millia  passuum  vn 
circuitu  patens.1 

This  lake  had  a  communication  with  the  Nile, 
by  a  great  canal,  more  than  four  leagues  long,2  and 
fifty  feet  broad.  Great  sluices  either  opened  or 
shut  the  canal  and  lake,  as  there  was  occasion. 

The  charge  of  opening  or  shutting  them  amoun¬ 
ted  to  fifty  talents,  that  is,  fifty  thousand  French 
crowns.3  The  fishing  of  this  lake  brought  the 
monarch  immense  sums;  but  its  chief  utility  real- 
ted  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  When  it  rose 
too  high,  and  was  like  to  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences,  the  sluices  were  opened,  and  the 
waters,  having  a  free  passage  into  the  lake,  cover¬ 
ed  the  lands  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  enrich 
them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  inundation  was 
too  low,  and  threatened  a  famine,  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  by  the  help  of  drains,  was  let  out  of 
the  lake,  to  water  the  lands.  In  this  manner  the 
irregularities  of  the  Nile  were  corrected;  and 
Strabo  remarks,  that,  in  his  time,  under  Petronius, 
a  governor  of  Egypt,  when  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  was  twelve  cubits,  a  very  great  plenty  en¬ 
sued;  and  even  when  it  rose  but  to  eight  cubits, 
the  dearth  was  scarce  felt  in  the  country;  doubt¬ 
less  because,  the  waters  of  the  lake  made  up  for 
those  of  the  inundation,  by  the  help  of  canals  and 
drains. 

SECTION  V.  —  THE  INUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  Nile  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  Egypt.  As 
it  seldom  rains  there,  this  river,  which  waters  the 
whole  country  by  its  regular  inundations,  supplies 
that  defect,  by  bringing,  as  a  yearly  tribute,  the 
rains  of  other  countries;  which  made  a  poet  say 
ingeniously.  The  Egyptian  pastures ,  how  great 
soever  the  drought  may  be,  never  implore  Jupiter 
for  rain: 

Te  propter  nullos  tellus  tua  postulat  imbres 
Arida  nec  pluvio  supplicat  herba  Jovi. *  * 

To  multiply  so  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut 
into  numberless  canals,  of  a  length  and  breadth 
proportioned  to  the  different  situations  and  wants 
of  the  lands.  The  Nile  brought  fertility  every 
where  with  its  salutary  streams;  united  cities  one 
with  one  another,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  Sea;  maintained  trade  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  fortified  the  kingdom  against  the  enemy;  so 
that  it  was  at  once  the  nourisher  and  protector  of 
Egypt. 

The  fields  were  delivered  up  to  it;  but  the  cities 
that  were  raised  with  immense  labor,  and  stood  like 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  looked  down 
with  joy  on  the  plains  which  were  overflowed,  and 
at  the  same  time  enriched,  by  the  Nile. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  this  river,  so  famous  among  the  ancients.  But 
a  wonder  so  astonishing  in  itself,  and  which  has 
been  the  object  of  the  curiosity  and  admiration  ofthe 
learned  in  all  ages,  seems  to  require  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  description,  in  which  I  shall  be  as  concise  as 
possible. 

1.  The  Sources  of  the  Nile. 

The  ancients  placed  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in 
the  mountains  of  the  moon  (as  they  are  comrnon- 

»  Mela,  1.  i.  ®  Eighty-five  stadia.  *  11,2501.  sterling. 

*  Seneca  {Nat.  Qurzst.  1.  iv.  c.  2.)  ascribes  these  verses 
-o  Ovid,  but  they  are  Tibullus’s. 


ly  called,)  in  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude. 
But  our  modern  travelers  have  discovered  that 
they  lie  in  the  twelfth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  by  that  means  they  cut  off  about  four  or  five 
hundred  leagues  of  the  course  which  the  ancients 
gave  that  river.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
mountain  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam  in  Abyssinia, 
from  two  springs,  or  eyes,  to  speak  in  the  language 
ofthe  country,  the  same  word  in  Arabic  signifying 
eye  and  fountain.  These  springs  are  thirty  paces 
from  one  another,  each  as  large  as  one  of  our  wells 
or  a  coach  wheel.  The  Nile  is  increased  with  manv 
rivulets  which  run  into  it;  and  after  passingthrough 
Ethiopia  in  a  very  winding  course,  flows  at  last 
into  Egypt. 

2.  The  Cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

This  name  is  given  to  some  parts  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  water  falls  down  from  the  steep  rocks. 
This  river,  which  at  first  glided  smoothly  along 
the  vast  deserts  of  Ethiopia,  before  it  enters  Egypt, 
passes  by  the  cataracts.  Then  growing  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  contrary  to  its  nature,  raging  and  violent  in 
those  places  where  it  is  pent  up  and  restrained; 
after  having  at  last  broken  through  all  obstacles  in 
its  way,  it  precipitates  itself  from  the  top  of  some 
rocks  to  the  bottom,  with  so  loud  a  noise,  that  it  i3 
heard  three  leagues  oft'. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  accustomed  by 
long  practice  to  this  sport,  exhibit  here  a  spectacle 
to  travelers  that  is  more  terrifying  than  diverting. 
Two  of  them  go  into  a  little  boat,  the  one  to  guide 
it,  the  other  to  throw  out  the  water.  After  hav¬ 
ing  long  sustained  the  violence  of  the  raging  waves 
by  managing  their  little  boat  very  dexterously, 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
impetuous  torrent  as  swift  as  an  arrow.  The.  af¬ 
frighted  spectator  imagines  they  are  going  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  precipice  down  which  they 
fall;  when  the  Nile,  restored  to  its  natural  course, 
discovers  them  again,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
on  its  smooth  and  calm  waters.  This  is  Seneca’s 
account,5  which  is  confirmed  by  our  modern  travel¬ 
ers. 

3.  Causes  of  the  Inundations  of  the  Nile. 

The  ancients6  have  invented  many  subtle  reasons 
for  the  Nile’s  great  increase,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Seneca.  But 
it  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  be¬ 
ing  almost  universally  allowed,  that  the  inunda¬ 
tions  of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  the  great  rains 
which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  this  river  flows. 
These  rains  swell  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ethio¬ 
pia  first,  and  then  Egypt,  are  overflowed;  and  that 
which  at  first  was  but  a  large  river,  rises  like  a  sea, 
and  overspreads  the  whole  country. 

Strabo  observes7  that  the  ancients  only  guessed 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  were  owing  to  the 
rains  which  fall  in  great  abundance  in  Ethiopia; 
but  adds,  that  several  travelers  have  since  been 


‘  Excipiunt  eum  (Nilum)  cataractse,  nobilis  insigni  spec- 
taculo  locus. — Illic  exoitatis  primum  aquis,  quas  sine  tu- 
multu  leni  alveo  duxerat,  violenlus  et  torrens  per  mnlignos 
transitus  prosilit,  dissimilis  sibi — tandemque  eluctatus  ob- 
stantia,  in  vastam  altitudinem  subito  destrlutus  cadit,  cum 
ingenti  eircumjacentium  regionum  strepitu;  quem  perfer- 
re  gens  ibi  a  Persis  collocata  non  potuit,  obtusis  assiduo 
fragore  auribus,  et  ob  hoc  sedibus  ad  quietiora  translatis. 
Inter  miracula  fluminis  incredibilem  incolarum  audaciam 
accepi.  Bini  parvula  navigia  conscendunt,  quorum  alter 
navem  regit,  alter  exhaurit.  Deinde  multunr  inter  rapi- 
dam  insaniam  Nili  et  reciprocos  fluctus  volutal  i,  tandem 
tenuissimos  canales  tenent,  per  quos  angusta  rupium  effu- 
giunt :  et  cum  toto  fiumine  effusi  navigium  mens  mann 
temperant,  magnoque  spectantium  metu  in  caput  nixi,  cum 
jam  adploraveris,  mersosque  atque  obrutos  tuntn  mole  cre- 
dideris,  longe  ab  eo  in  quem  ceciderant  loco  navigant,  tor- 
menti  modo  missi.  Nec  mergit  cadens  unda,  sed  planis 
aquis  tradit.  Senec.  Nat.  Qucest.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

s  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  19 — 27.  Diod.  1.  i  p.  35 — 39.  Senec 
Nat  Quaest.  1.  iv.  c.  1  &  2. 

I  i  Lib.  xvii.  p.  789. 
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eye-witnesses  of  it;  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who 
was  very  curious  in  all  things  relating  to  arts  and 
sciences,  having  sent  thither  able  persons,  purpose- 
y  to  examine  this  matter,  and  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  so  uncommon  and  remarkable  an  effect. 

4.  The  Time  and  Continuance  of  the  Inundations. 

Herodotus,* 1  and  after  him  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
several  other  authors,  declare,  that  the  Nile  begins 
to  swell  in  Egypt  at  the  summer  solstice,  that  is, 
about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  to  rise  till  the 
end  of  September;  and  then  decreases  gradually  du¬ 
ring  the  months  of  October  and  November;  after 
which  it  returns  to  itschannel,  and  resumes  its  wont¬ 
ed  course.  This  account  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
relations  of  all  the  moderns,  and  is  founded  in  reali¬ 
ty  on  the  natural  cause  of  the  inundation,  viz.  the 
rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia.  Now,  according  to 
the  constant  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  on 
the  spot,  these  rains  begin  to  fall  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  continue,  during  five  months,  till  the 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  The 
Nile’s  increase  in  Egypt  must,  consequently,  begin 
three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  rains  have  be¬ 
gun  to  fall  in  Abyssinia;  and  accordingly  travel¬ 
ers  observe,  that  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  the 
month  of  May,  but  so  slowly  at  the  first,  that  it 
probably  does  not  yet  overflow  its  banks.  The  in¬ 
undation  happens  not  till  about  the  end  of  June, 
and  lasts  the  three  following  months,  according  to 
Herodotus. 

I  must  point  out  to  such  as  consult  the  originals, 
a  contradiction  in  this  place  between  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  on  one  side;  and  between  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Solinus,  on  the  other.  These  last  shor¬ 
ten  very  much  the  continuance  of  the  inundation; 
and  suppose  the  Nile  to  draw  off  from  the  lands 
in  three  months  or  a  hundred  days.  And  what 
adds  to  the  difficulty,  is,  that  Pliny  seems  to  ground 
his  opinion  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus:  In  to- 
tum  autem  revocatur  JVilus  intra  ripus  in  Libra,  ut 
tradit  Herodotus,  centesimo  die.  I  leave  to  the 
learned  the  reconciling  of  this  contradiction. 

5.  The  height  of  the  Inundations. 

The  just  height  of  the  inundation,2  according  to 
Pliny,  is  sixteen  cubits.  When  it  rises  but  to 
twelve  or  thirteen,  a  famine  is  threatened;  and 
when  it  exceeds  sixteen,  there  is  danger.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  a  cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half. 
The  emperor  Julian  takes  notice,3  in  a  letter  to 
Ecdicias,  prefect  of  Egypt,  that  the  height  of  the 
Nile’s  overflowing  was  fifteen  cubits,  the  20th  of 
September,  in  362.  The  ancients  do  not  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  one  another,  nor  with  the  moderns, 
with  regard  to  the  height  of  the  inundation;  but 
the  diflerence  is  not  very  considerable,  and  may 
proceed,  1.  from  the  disparity  between  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  measures,  which  it  is  hard  to  es¬ 
timate  on  a  fixed  and  certain  foot;  2.  from  the 
carelessness  of  the  observers  and  historians;  3. 
from  the  real  difference  of  the  Nile’s  increase, 
which  was  not  so  great  the  nearer  it  approached 
the  sea. 

As  the  riches  of  Egypt  depended  on  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Nile,4  all  the  circumstances  and  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  its  increase  had  been  carefully  con¬ 
sidered;  and  by  a  long  series  of  regular  observa¬ 
tions,  made  during  many  years,  the  inundation  it¬ 
self  discovered  what  kind  of  harvest  the  ensuing 
year  was  likely  to  produce.  The  kings  had  placed 
at  ^Memphis  a  measure  on  which  these  different  in- 


»  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  Diod. !.  i.  p.  32. 
a  Justum  inerementum  est  cubitorum  xvi.  Minores  aqute 
non  omnia  rigant :  ampliores  detinent  tardius  recedendo. 
Hte  serendi  tempora  absumunt  solo  madente;  ill®  non  dant 
sitiente.  Utrumque  reputat  provincia.  In  duodecim  cu- 
bitis  famem  sentit,  in  tredecim  etiamnum  esurit ;  quatuor- 
decim  cubita  hilaritatem  efferunt,  quindecim  securitatem, 
sexdecim  delicias.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9. 

»  Jill.  Kpist.  50  *  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  33. 


creases  were  remarked ;  and  from  thence  notice 
was  given  to  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  knew,  by  that  means,  beforehand,  what 
they  might  fear  or  promise  themselves  from  the 
harvest.  Strabo3  speaks  of  a  well  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  near  the  town  of  Syene,  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day  at 
Grand  Cairo.  In  the  court  of  a  mosque  there 
stands  a  pillar,  on  which  are  marked  the  degrees 
of  the  Nile’s  increase;  and  common  criers  every 
day  proclaim  in  all  parts  of  the  city  how  high  it  is 
risen.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  Grand  Seignior  for 
the  lands,  is  regulated  by  the  inundation.  The 
day  on  which  it  rises  to  a  certain  height,  is  kept  as 
a  grand  festival,  and  solemnized  with  fire-works, 
feastings,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  public  re¬ 
joicing;  and  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  was  always  attended  with  a  universal 
joy  throughout  all  Egypt,  that  being  the  fountain 
of  its  happiness. 

The  heathens  ascribed  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  to  their  god  Serapis;6  and  the  pillar  on  which 
was  marked  the  increase,  was  preserved  religiously 
in  the  temple  of  that  idol.  The  emperor  Constan¬ 
tine  having  ordered  it  to  be  removed  into  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  the  Egyptians  spread  a  re¬ 
port,  that  the  Nile  would  rise  no  more  by  reason 
of  the  wrath  of  Serapis;  but  the  river  overflowed 
and  increased  as  usual  the  following  years.  Julian 
the  apostate,  a  zealous  protector  of  idolatry,  caus¬ 
ed  this  pillar  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  temple, 
out  of  which  it  was  again  removed  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Theodosius. 

'6.  The  Canals  of  the  JVile  and  Spiral  Pumps. 

Divine  Providence,  in  giving  so  beneficent  a  riv¬ 
er  to  Egypt,  did  not  thereby  intend  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  it  should  be  idle.,  and  enjoy  so  great  a 
blessing  without  taking  any  pains.  One  may  nat¬ 
urally  suppose,  that  as  the  Nile  could  not  of  itself 
cover  the  whole  country,  great  labor  was  to  be 
used  to  facilitate  the  overflowing  of  the  lands;  and 
numberless  canals  cut,  in  order  to  convey  the  wa¬ 
ters  to  all  parts.  The  villages,  which  stand  very 
thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  on  eminences,  have 
each  their  canals,  which  are  opened  at  proper 
times,  to  let  the  water  into  the  country.  The 
more  distant  villages  have  theirs  also,  even  to  the 
extremities  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  waters  are 
successively  conveyed  to  the  most  remote  places. 
Persons  are  not  permitted  to  cut  the  trenches  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  waters,  till  the  river  is  at  a  certain  height; 
nor  to  open  them  all  at  once;  because  otherwise 
some  lands  would  be  too  much  overflowed,  and 
others  not  covered  enough.  They  begin  with  open¬ 
ing  them  in  Upper,  and  afterwards  in  Lower  Egypt, 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  a  roll  or  book, 
in  which  all  the  measures  are  exactly  set  down. 
By  this  means  the  water  is  husbanded  with  such 
care,  that  it  spreads  itself  over  all  the  lands.  The 
countries  overflowed  by  the  Nile  are  so  extensive, 
and  lie  so  low,  and  the  number  of  canals  so  great, 
that  of  all  the  waters  which  flow  into  Egypt  during 
the ’months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  them  reaches  the  sea. 

But  as,  notwithstanding  all  these  canals,  there 
are  still  abundance  of  high  lands  which  cannot 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  Nile’s  overflowing;  this 
want  is  supplied  by  spiral  pumps,  which  are  turn¬ 
ed  by  oxen,  in  order  to  bring  the  water  into  pipes, 
which  convey  it  to  these  lands.  Diodorus7  speaks 
of  a  similar  engine  invented  by  Archimedes  in  his 
travels  into  Egypt,  which  is  called  Cochlea 
JEgyptia. 

7.  The  fertility  caused  by  the  JVile. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  soil 
is  more  fruitful  than  in  Egypt;  which  is  owing  en- 


*  Lib.  xvii.  p.  817.  4  Socrat.  1.  i.  c  18.  Sozom.  1.  v.  c.  3. 

1  Lib.  i.  p.  30.  and  Lib.  v.  p.  213. 
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tirely  to  the  Nile.'  For  whereas  other  rivers,  when 
they  overflow  lands,  wash  away  and  exhaust  their 
vivific  moisture;  the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
excellent  slime  it  brings  along  with  it,  fattens  and 
enriches  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  sufficiently 
compensates  for  what  the  foregoing  harvest  had 
impaired.  The  husbandman,  in  this  country,  nev¬ 
er  tires  himself  with  holding  the  plough,  or  break¬ 
ing  the  clods  of  earth.  As  soon  as  the  Nile  re¬ 
tires,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  up  the 
earth,  and  temper  it  with  a  little  sand,  in  order 
to  lessen  its  rankness;  after  which  he  sows  it  with 
great  ease,  and  with  little  or  no  expense.  Two 
months  after  it  is  covered  with  all  sorts  of  corn 
and  pulse.  The  Egyptians  generally  sow  in  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November,  according  as  the  waters  draw 
off:  and  their  harvest  is  in  March  and  April. 

The  same  land  bears,  in  one  year,  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  crops.  Lettuces  and  cucumbers 
are  sown  first;  then  corn;  and,  after  harvest,  sev¬ 
eral  sorts  of  pulse  which  are  peculiar  to  Egypt. 
As  the  sun  is  extremely  hot  in  this  country,  and 
rains  fall  very  seldom  in  it,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  earth  would  soon  be  parched,  and  the  corn 
and  pulse  burnt  up  by  so  scorching  a  heat,  were  it 
not  for  the  canals  and  reservoirs  with  which  Egypt 
abounds;  and  which,  by  the  drains  from  thence, 
amply  supply  wherewith  to  water  and  refresh  the 
fields  and  gardens. 

The  Nile  contributes  no  less  to  the  nourishment 
of  cattle,  which  is  another  source  of  wealth  to 
Egypt.  The  Egyptians  begin  to  turn  them  out  to 
grass  in  November,  and  they  graze  till  the  end  of 
March.  Words  could  never  express  how  rich 
their  pastures  are;  and  how  fat  the  flocks  and  herds 
(which,  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  the  air,  are 
out  night  and  day)  grow  in  a  very  little  time.  Du¬ 
ring  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  they  are  fed  with 
hay  and  cut  straw,  barley  and  beans,  which  are 
their  common  food. 

A  man  cannot,  says  Corneille  de  Bruyn  in  his 
Travels,2  help  observing  the  admirable  providence 
of  God  towards  this  country,  who  sends  at  a  fixed 
season  such  great  quantities  of  rain  in  Ethiopia,  is 
order  to  water  Egypt,  where  a  shower  of  rain 
scarce  ever  falls;  ana  who,  by  that  means,  causes 
the  driest  and  most  sandy  soil  to  become  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  fruitful  country  in  the  universe. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  here,  is  that  (as 
the  inhabitants  say)  in  the  beginning  of  June  and 
the  four  following  months  the  north-east  winds 
blow  constantly,  in  order  to  keep  back  the  waters, 
which  otherwise  would  draw  off  too  fast;  and  to 
hinder  them  from  discharging  themselves  into  the 
sea,  the  entrance  to  which  these  winds  bar  up,  as 
it  were,  from  them.  The  ancients  have  not  omit¬ 
ted  this  circumstance. 

The  same  Providence,  whose  ways  are  wonder¬ 
ful  and  infinitely  various,3  displayed  itself  after  a 
quite  different  manner  in  Palestine,  in  rendering  it 
exceeding  fruitful;  not  by  rains,  which  fall  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  as  is  usual  in  other  places; 
nor  by  a  peculiar  inundation,  like  that  of  the  Nile 
in  Egypt;  but  by  sending  fixed  rains  at  two  sea¬ 
sons,  when  his  people  were  obedient  to  him,  to 
make  them  more  sensible  of  their  continual  depen¬ 
dence  upon  him.  God  himself  commands  them, 
by  his  servant  Moses,  to  make  this  reflection:  The 
land  whither  thou-  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as 
the  land  of  Egypt,  from,  whence  ye  came  out,  where 
thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy 
foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs:  but  the  land  whither 
ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.* *  After 


1  Cum  cffiteri  amne9  abluant  terras  et  eviscerent;  Nilus 
adeo  nihil  exedit  nec  abradit,  ut  contra  adjioiat  vires. — Ita 
juvat  agros  duabus  ex  causis,  et  quod  inundat,  et  quod  ob- 
limat.  Senec.  Nat.  Qucest.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

»  Vol.  ii.  3  Multiformis  sapientia.  Eph.  iii.  10. 

•  Deut.  xi.  10 — 13. 


this,  God  promises  to  give  his  people,  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  obedient  to  him,  the  former 
and  the  latter  rain:  the  first  in  spring,  to  bring  up 
the  corn;  and  the  second  in  the  summer  and  har¬ 
vest,  to  make  it  grow  and  ripen. 

8.  The  different  Prospects  exhibited  by  the  JVile. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  sight  than  Egypt  at  two 
seasons  of  the  year.  5For  if  a  man  ascends  some 
mountain,  or  one  of  the  largest  pyramids  of  Grand 
Cairo,  in  the  months  of  July  ana  August,  he  be¬ 
holds  a  vast  sea,  in  which  numberless  towns  and 
villages  appear,  with  several  causeys  leading  from 
place  to  place;  the  whole  interspersed  with  groves 
and  fruit-trees,  whose  tops  only  are  visible;  all 
which  forms  a  delightful  prospect.  This  view  is 
bounded  by  mountains  and  woods,  which  termin¬ 
ate,  at  the  utmost  distance  the  eye  can  discover, 
the  most  beautiful  horizon  that  can  be  imagined. 
On  the  contrary,  in  winter,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  like  one  continued  scene  of  beautiful  mea 
dows,  whose  verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers, 
charms  the  eye.  The  spectator  beholds  on  every 
side,  flocks  and  herds  dispersed  over  all  the  plains, 
with  infinite  numbers  of  husbandmen  and  garden¬ 
ers.  The  air  is  then  perfumed  by  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  blossoms  on  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other 
trees,  and  is  so  pure,  that  a  wholesomer  or  more 
agreeable  is  not  found  in  the  world  ;  so  that  nature, 
being  then  dead,  as  it  were,  in  all  other  climates, 
seems  to  be  alive  only  for  so  delightful  an  abode. 

9.  The  Canal  formed  by  the  JYile,  by  which  a 

Communication  is  made  between  the  two  Seas. 

6The  canal,  by  which  a  communication  was  made 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
ought  to  have  a  place  here,  as  it  was  not  of  the 
least  advantages  which  the  Nile  procured  to 
Egypt.  Sesostris,  or,  according  to  others,  Psam- 
metichus,  first  projected  the  design,  and  began 
this  work.  Necho,  successor  to  tho  last  prince, 
laid  out  immense  sums  upon  it,  and  employed  a 
prodigious  number  of  men.  It  is  said,  that  above 
six  score  thousand  Egyptians  perished  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  He  gave  it  over,  terrified  by  an  oracle, 
which  told  him  that  he  would  thereby  open  a  door 
for  Barbarians  (for  by  this  name  they  called  all  for 
eigners)  to  enter  Egypt.  The  work  was  continu 
ed  by  Darius,  the  first  of  that  name;  but  he  also 
desisted  from  it,  upon  his  being  told,  that  as  the 
Red  Sea  lay  higher  than  Egypt,  it  would  drown 
the  whole  country. 

But  it  was  at  last  finished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who,  by  the  help  of  sluices,  opened  or  shut  the 
canal  as  there  was  occasion.  It  began  not  far  from 
the  Delta,  near  the  town  of  Bubaslus.  It  was  a 
hundred  cubits,  that  is,  twenty-five  fathoms  broad, 
so  that  two  vessels  might  pass  with  ease;  it  had 
depth  enough  to  carry  the  largest  ships;  and  was 
about  a  thousand  stadia,  that  is,  above  fifty  leagues 
long.  This  canal  was  of  great  service  to  the  trade 
of  Egypt.  But  it  is  now  almost  filled  up,  and 
there  are  scarce  any  remains  of  it  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  III 

LOWER  EGYPT. 

I  AM  now  to  speak  of  Lower  Egypt.  Its  shape, 
which  resembles  a  triangle,  or  Delta,  A,  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  its  bearing  the  latter  name,  which  is  that 
of  one  of  the  Greek  letters.  Lower  Egypt  forms 

•  Ilia  facies  pulcherrima  est,  cum  jam  se  in  agros  Nilua 
ingessit.  Latent  campi,  opertreque  sunt  valles:  oppida  m- 
sularum  modo  extant.  Nullum  in  Mediterraneis,  nisi  per 
navigia,  commercium  est :  majorque  est  laetitia  in  gentibus, 
quo  minus  terrarum  suarum  vident. .  Senec.  Nat.  Quizst. 
1.  iv.  c.  2. 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  158.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  804.  Plin.  1.  vi. 
c,  29.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  29. 
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a  kind  of  island ;  it  begins  at  a  place  where  the 
Nile  is  divided  into  two  large  canals,  through 
which  it  empties  itself  into  tile  Mediterranean: 
the  mouth  on  the  right  hand  is  called  the  Pelusian, 
on  the  other  the  Canopic,  from  two  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  Pelusium  and  Canopus,  now  called 
Damietta  and  Rosetta.  Between  these  two  large 
branches,  there  are  five  others  of  less  note.  This  is¬ 
land  is  the  best  cultivated,  the  most  fruitful,  and  the 
richest  part  of  Egypt.  Its  chief  cities  (very  an¬ 
ciently)  were  Heliopolis,  Haracleopolis,  Naucra- 
tis,  Sais,  Tanis,  Canopus,  Pelusium;  and,  in  latter 
times,  Alexandria,  Nicopolis,  &c.  It  was  in  the 
country  ol  Tanis  that  the  Israelites  dwelt. 

tThere  was  at  Sais  a  temple  dedicated  to  Miner¬ 
va,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  with 
the  following  inscription:  l  am  whatever  hath  been, 
and  is,  and  shall  be:  and  no  mortal  hath  yet  pier¬ 
ced  through  the  veil  that  shroxids  me. 

2IIeliopolis,  that  is,  the  city  of  the  sun,  was  so 
called  from  a  magnificent  temple  there  dedicated 
to  that  planet.  Herodotus,  and  other  authors  af¬ 
ter  him,  relate  some  particulars  concerning  the 
Phoenix  and  this  temple,  which,  if  true,  would  in¬ 
deed  be  very  wonderful.  Of  this  kind  of  birds, 
if  we  may  believe  the  ancients,  there  is  never  but 
one  at  a  time  in  the  world.  He  is  brought  forth  in 
Arabia,  lives  five  or  six  hundred  years,  and  is  of 
the  size  of  an  eagle.  His  head  is  adorned  with  a 
shining  and  most  beautiful  crest;  the  feathers  of 
his  neck  are  of  a  gold  color,  and  the  rest  of  a  pur¬ 
ple;  his  tail  is  white,  intermixed  with  red,  and  his 
eyes  sparkling  like  stars.  When  he  is  old,  and 
finds  his  end  approaching,  he  builds  a  nest  with 
wood  and  aromatic  spices,  and  then  dies.  Of  his 
bones  and  marrow,  a  worm  is  produced,  out  of 
which  another  Phoenix  is  formed.  His  first  care 
is  to  solemnize  his  parent’s  obsequies,  for  which 
purpose  he  makes  up  a  ball  in  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
with  abundance  of  perfumes  of  myrrh,  as  heavy  as  he 
can  carry,  which  he  often  essays  beforehand;  then 
he  makes  a  hole  in  it,  where  he  deposites  his  pa¬ 
rent’s  body,  and  closes  it  carefully  with  myrrh  and 
other  perfumes.  After  this,  he  takes  up  the  pre¬ 
cious  load  on  his  shoulders,  and  flying  to  the  altar 
of  the  sun,  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  he  there 
burns  it. 

Herodotus  and  Tacitus  dispute  the  truth  of  some 
of  the  circumstances  of  this  account,  but  seem  to 
suppose  it  true  in  general.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  account  of  it,  insinu¬ 
ates  plainly  enough  that  he  looks  upon  the  whole 
as  fabulous;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  modern 
authors. 

This  ancient  tradition,  though  grounded  on  an 
evident  falsehood,  hath  yet  introduced  into  almost 
all  languages,  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of 
phoenix  to  whatever  is  singular  and  uncommon  in 
its  kind :  Rara  avis  in  terris,  says  J uvenal,3  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  accomplished 
woman  in  all  respects.  And  Seneca  observes  the 
same  of  a  good  man.4 

What  is  reported  of  swans,  viz.  that  they  never 
sing  but  in  their  expiring  moments,  and  that  then 
they  warble  very  melodiously,  is  likewise  ground¬ 
ed  merely  on  a  vulgar  error;  and  yet  it  is  used, 
not  only  by  the  poets,  but  also  by  the  orators,  and 
even  the  philosophers.  O  mutis  quoque  piscibus 
donatura  cycni  si  libeat,  sonum,  says  Horace5  to 
Melpomene.  Cicero  compares  the  excellent  dis¬ 
course  which  Crassus  made  in  the  senate,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious  singing  of 
a  dying  swan:  Ilia  tanquam  cycneajfuit  divini  ho- 
minis  vox  et  oratio.  De  Orat.  1.  iii.  n.  6.  And 


Socrates  used  to  say,  that  good  men  ought  to  imi¬ 
tate  swans,  who,  perceiving  by  a  secret  instinct, 
and  a  sort  of  divination,  what  advantage  there  is 
in  death,  die  singing  and  with  joy:  Providentes 
quid  in  morte  boni  sit,  cum  cantu  et  voluptate  mo- 
riuntur.  Tusc.  Qu.  1.  i.  n.  73.  I  thought  this  short 
digression  might  be  of  service  to  youth;  and  re¬ 
turn  now  to  my  subject. 

It  was  in  Heliopolis,6  that  an  ox,  under  the  name 
of  Mnevis,  was  worshipped  as  a  god.  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  exercised  his  sacrilegious  rage  on 
this  city;  burning  the  temples,  demolishing  the 
palaces,  and  destroying  the  most  precious  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  in  it.  There  are  still  to  be 
seen  some  obelisks  which  escaped  his  fury;  and 
others  were  brought  from  thence  to  Rome,  to 
which  city  they  are  an  ornament  even  at  this  day. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from 
whom  it  had  its  name,  vied  almost  in  magnificence 
with  the  ancient  cities  in  Egypt.  It  stands  four 
days’ journey  from  Cairo,  and  was  formerly  the 
chief  mart  of  all  the  trade  of  the  east.  ’’The  mer¬ 
chandizes  were  unloaded  at  Portus  Muris,8  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  from  whence 
they  were  brought  upon  camels  to  a  town  of  The- 
bais,  called  Cophat,  and  afterwards  conveyed  down 
the  N ile  to  Alexandria,  whither  merchants  resorted 
from  all  parts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trade  of  the  East  has 
at  all  times  enriched  those  who  carried  it  on.  This 
was  the  chief  source  of  the  vast  treasures  that 
Solomon  amassed,  and  which  enabled  him  to  build 
the  magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem.  David,  by 
conquering  Idumaea,9  became  master  of  Elath  and 
Esion-geber,  two  towns  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  these  two  ports,  Sol¬ 
omon  sent  fleets  to  Ophirand  Tarshish, 19  which  al¬ 
ways  brought  back  immense  riches.11  This  traffic, 
after  having  been  enjoyed  for  some  time  by  the 
Syrians,  who  regained  Idumaea,  passed  from  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrians.  12These  got  all 
their  merchandize  conveyed,  by  the  way  of  Rhino- 
colura  (a  seaport  town  lying  between  the  confines 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,)  to  Tyre,  from  whence 
they  distributed  them  all  over  the  western  world. 
Hereby  the  Tyrians  enriched  themselves  exceed¬ 
ingly,  under  the  Persian  empire,  by  the  favor  and 
protection  of  whose  monarchs  they  had  the  full 

ossession  of  this  trade.  But  when  the  Ptolemies 

ad  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt,  they  soon 
drew  all  this  trade  into  their  kingdom,  by  build¬ 
ing  Berenice  and  other  ports  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  belonging  to  Egypt;  and  fixed 
their  chief  mart  at  Alexandria,  which  thereby  rose 
to  be  the  city  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  world. 
There  it  continued  for  a  great  many  centuries  af¬ 
ter;  and  all  the  traffic  which  the  western  parts  of 
the  world  from  that  time  had  with  Persia,  India, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  was 
wholly  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  till  a  way  was  discovered,  a 
little  above  two  hundred  years  since,  of  sailing  to 
those  parts  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After 
this,  the  Portuguese  for  some  time  were  masters 
of  this  trade;  but  now  it  is  in  a  manner  engrossed 
wholly  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  This  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  East  India  trade  from  Solomon’s 
time  to  the  present  age,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux.13 

14Forthe  convenience  of  trade,  there  was  built 
near  Alexandria,  in  an  island  called  Pharos,  a  tow¬ 
er  which  bore  the  same  name.  At  the  top  of  this 
tower  was  kept  a  fire,  to  light  such  ships  as  sailed 


i  Plutar  de  laid,  p.  354. 

»  Strab.  I.  xvii.  p.  805.  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  73.  Plin.  1.  x.  c.  2. 
Tacit.  Ann.  I.  vi.  c.  28.  3  Sat.  vi. 

4  Vir  bonus  tarn  cito  nec  fieri  potest,  nec  intelligi — tan- 
quam  PhtEnix,  semel  anno  quingentesimo  uascitur.  Ep.  40. 
&  Od.  iii.  1.  iv. 

Vol.JT.--7 


b  strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  805.  ’  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  781. 

8  Or  Myos  Hormos.  s  2  Sam.  viii.  14.  »»  1  Kings  lx.  26, 

11  He  got  in  one  voyage  450  talents  of  gold,  2  Chron. 
ii,  18  ;  which  amounts  to  three  millions  two  hundred  and 
rty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Prid.  Connex.  vol.  i.  ad 
,n.  740,  not.  12  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  481, 

■i  Part  I.  i.  p.  9.  '*  Strab.  1.  xvii.  791.  Phn.  1.  xxxvi  c  U 
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by  night  near  those  dangerous  coasts,  which  were 
full  of  sands  and  shelves,  from  whence  all  other 
towers,  designed  for  the  same  use,  have  derived 
their  name,  as  Pharo  di  Messina,  &c.  The  famous 
architect  Sostratus  built  it  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  who  expended  eight  hundred  talents 
upon  it.* 1  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  Some,  through  a  mistake, 
have  commended  that  prince,  for  permitting  the 
architect  to  put  his  name  in  the  inscription  which 
was  fixed  on  the  tower  instead  of  his  own.2 *  It 
was  very  short  and  plain,  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.  Sostratus  Cnidius  Dexiphanis 
F.  Diis  Servatoribus  pro  naviganiibus :  i.  e.  Sos- 
tratus  theCnidian,  son  of  Dexiphanes,  to  the  pro¬ 
tecting  deities,  for  the  use  of  seafaring  people. 
But  certainly  Ptolemy  must  have  very  much  un¬ 
dervalued  that  kind  of  immortality  which  princes 
are  generallv  so  fond  of.  to  suffer  that  his  name 
should  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  of  an  edifice  so  capable  of  immortalizing  him. 
What  we  read  in  Lucian8  concerning  this  matter, 
deprives  Ptolemy  of  a  modesty,  which  indeed 
would  be  very  ill  placed  here.  This  author  informs 
us,  that  Sostratus,  to  engross  in  after  times  the 
whole  glory  of  that  noble  structure  to  himself, 
caused  the  inscription  with  his  own  name  to  be 
carved  in  the  marble,  which  he  afterwards  cover¬ 
ed  with  lime,  and  thereon  put  the  king’s  name. 
The  lime  soon  mouldered  away;  and  by  that 
means,  instead  of  procuring  the  architect  the  hon¬ 
or  with  which  he  had  flattered  himself,  served  on¬ 
ly  to  discover  to  future  ages  his  mean  fraud  and 
ridiculous  vanity. 

Riches  failed  not  to  bring  into  this  city,  as  they 
usually  do  in  all  places,  luxury  and  licentiousness; 
so  that  the  Alexandrian  voluptuousness  became  a 
proverb.!  In  this  city  arts  and  sciences  were  also 
industriously  cultivated:  witness  that  stately  edi¬ 
fice,  surnamed  the  Museum,  where  the  literati 
used  to  meet,  and  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense;  and  the  famous  library,  which  was  aug¬ 
mented  considerably  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus; 
and  which  by  the  magnificence  of  the  kings  his 
successors,  at  last  contained  seven  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  volumes.  In  Caesar’s  wars  with  the  Alexan¬ 
drians,6  part  of  this  library  (situate  in  the  6Bru- 
chion,)  which  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  was  unhappily  consumed  by  fire. 


PART  II. 

OF  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  EGYP¬ 
TIANS. 

Egypt  was  ever  considered  by  all  the  ancients, 
as  the  most  renowned  school  for  wisdom  and  pol¬ 
itics,  and  the  source  from  whence  most  arts  and 
sciences  were  derived.  This  kingaom  bestowed 
its  noblest  labors  and  its  finest  arts  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind;  and  Greece  was  so  sensible  of 
this,  that  its  most  illustrious  men,  as  Homer,  Py¬ 
thagoras,  Plato;  even  its  great  legislators,  Lycur- 
gus  and  Solon,  with  many  more  whom  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt,  to  complete 
their  studies,  and  draw  from  that  fountain  whatev¬ 
er  was  most  rare  and  valuable  in  every  kind  of 
learning.  God  himself  has  given  this  kingdom  a 
glorious  testimony;  when  praising  Moses,  ne  says 
of  him,  that  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians .7 

■  Eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  180,0001.  sterling. 

»  Magno  animo  Ptolemaei  regis,  quod  in  ea  permiserit 
Jlostrati  Cnirlii  architect!  structure  nomen  inscribi.  Plin. 

»  De  scribend.  Hist.  p.  706. 

«  Ne  Alexandrinis  quidem  permittenda  deliciis.  Quintil. 

i  Plut.  in  Cffis  p.  731.  Seneca  de  tranquil,  anim.  c.  ix. 

•  A  quarter  or  division  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

i  Acts  vii.  22. 


To  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Egypt,  I  shall  confine  myself  principally  to  these 
particulars:  its  kings  and  government;  priests 
and  religions;  soldiers  and  war;  sciences,  arts  and 
trades. 

The  reader  must  not  be  surpr  sed  if  he  some¬ 
times  finds,  in  the  customs  I  take  notice  of,  a  kind 
of  contradiction.  This  circumstance  is  owing  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  difference  of  countries  and  nations, 
which  did  not  always  follow  the  same  usages;  or 
to  the  different  way  of  thinking  of  the  historians 
whom  I  copy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING  THE  KINGS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  people  who  right* 
ly  understood  the  rules  of  government.  A  nation 
so  grave  and  serious  immediately  perceived,  that 
the  true  end  of  politics  is,  to  make  life  easy,  and  a 
people  happy. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary;  but,  according  to 
Diodorus,8  the  Egyptian  princes  conducted  them¬ 
selves  in  a  different  manner  from  what  is  usually 
seen  in  other  monarchies,  where  the  prince  ac¬ 
knowledges  no  other  rule  of  his  actions  than  his 
own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  But  here,  kings 
were  under  greater  restraint  from  the  laws  than 
their  subjects.  They  had  some  particular  ones  di¬ 
gested  by  a  former  monarch,  that  composed  part 
of  what  the  Egyptians  called  the  sacred  books. 
Thus  every  thing  being  settled  by  ancient  custom, 
they  never  sought  to  live  in  a  different  way  from 
their  ancestors. 

No  slave  nor  foreigner  was  admitted  into  the 
immediate  service  of  the  prince;  such  a  post  was 
too  important  to  be  intrusted  to  any  persons,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  were  the  most  distinguished  by 
their  birth,  and  had  received  the  most  excellent 
education;  to  the  end,  that  as  they  had  the  liberty 
of  approaching  the  king’s  person  day  and  night, 
he  might,  from  men  so  qualified,  hear  nothing 
which  was  unbecoming  the  royal  majesty ;  nor 
have  any  sentiments  instilled  into  him  but  such  as 
were  of  a  noble  and  generous  kind.  For,  adds  Di¬ 
odorus,  it  is  very  rarely  seen  that  kings  fly  out  into 
any  vicious  excess,  unless  those  wno  approach 
them  approve  their  irregularities,  or  serve  as  in¬ 
struments  to  their  passions. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  freely  permitted,  not  only 
the  quality  and  proportion  of  what  they  ate  and 
drank  to  be  prescribed  them  (a  thing  customary 
in  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  sober,  and 
whose  air  inspired  frugality,)  but  even  that  all 
their  hours,  and  almost  every  action,  should  be  un¬ 
der  the  regulation  of  the  laws. 

In  the  morning  at  daybreak,  when  the  head  is 
clearest,  and  the  thoughts  most  unperplexed,  they 
read  the  several  letters  they  received ;  to  form  a 
more  just  and  distinct  idea  of  the  affairs  which 
were  to  come  under  their  consideration  that  day. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  they  went  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  performed  in  the  temple;  where, 
surrounded  with  their  whole  court,  and  the  victims 
placed  before  the  altar,  they  assisted  at  the  prayer 
pronounced  aloud  by  the  high  priest,  in  which  he 
asked  of  the  gods,  health  and  all  other  blessings 
for  the  king,  because  he  governed  his  people  with 
clemency  and  justice,  and  made  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom  the  rule  and  standard  of  his  actions.  The 
high-priest  entered  into  a  long  detail  f  his  royal 
virtues,  observing  that  he  was  religious  to  the  gods, 
affable  to  men,  moderate,  just,  magnanimous,  sin¬ 
cere;  an  enemy  to  falsehood;  liberal;  master  of 
his  passions;  punishing  crimes  with  the  utmost 
lenity,  but  boundless  in  rewarding  merit.  He 
next  spoke  of  the  faults  which  kings  might  be 
guilty  of;  but  supposed  at  the  same  time,  that 


•  Diod.  1.  i  r>  63,  &c. 
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they  never  committed  any,  except  by  surprise  or 
ignorance;  and  loaded  with  imprecations  such  of 
their  ministers  as  gave  them  ill  counsel,  and  sup¬ 
pressed  or  disguised  the  truth.  Such  were  the 
methods  of  conveying  instruction  to  their  kings. 
It  was  thought  that  reproaches  would  only  sour 
their  tempers;  and  that  the  most  effectual  method 
to  inspire  them  with  virtue,  would  be  to  point  out 
to  them  their  duty  in  praises  conformable  to  the 
sense  of  the  laws,  ana  pronounced  in  a  solemn 
manner  before  the  gods.  After  the  prayers  and 
sacrifices  were  ended,  the  counsels  and  actions  of 
great  men  were  read  to  the  king  out  of  the  sacred 
books,  in  order  that  he  might  govern  his  dominions 
according  to  their  maxims,  and  maintain  the  laws 
which  had  made  his  predecessors  and  their  subjects 
so  happy. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  of  what  he  ate  or  drank  were  pre¬ 
scribed,  by  the  laws,  to  the  king:  his  table  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  nothing  but  the  most  common  food;  be¬ 
cause  eating  in  Egypt  was  designed,  not  to  tickle 
the  palate,  but  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature. 
One  would  have  concluded,  (observes  the  histori¬ 
an,)  that  these  rules  had  been  laid  down  by  some 
able  physician,  who  wasattentiveonly  to  the  health 
of  the  prince,  rather  than  by  a  legislator.  The 
same  simplicity  was  seen  in  all  other  things:  and 
we  read  in  Plutarch1  of  a  temple  in  Thebes,  which 
had  one  of  its  pillars  inscribed  with  imprecations 
against  that  king  who  first  introduced  profusion 
and  luxury  into  Egypt. 

The  principal  duty  of  kings,  and  their  most  es¬ 
sential  function,  is  the  administering  justice  to 
their  subjects.  Accordingly,  the  kings  of  Egypt 
cultivated  more  immediately  this  duty;  convinced 
that  on  this  depended  not  only  the  ease  and  com¬ 
fort  of  individuals,  but  the  happiness  of  the  state; 
which  would  be  a  herd  of  robbers  rather  than  a 
kingdom,  should  the  weak  be  unprotected,  and  the 
powerful  enabled  by  their  riches  and  influence  to 
commit  crimes  with  impunity. 

Thirty  judges  were  selected  out  of  the  principal 
cities,  to  form  a  body  for  dispensing  justice  through 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  prince,  in  filling  these  va¬ 
cancies,  chose  such  as  were  most  renowned  for  their 
honesty;  and  put  at  their  head,  him  who  was  most 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
laws,  and  was  had  in  the  most  universal  esteem. 
They  had  revenues  assigned  them,  to  the  end  that, 
being  freed  from  domestic  cares,  they  might  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
Thus  honorably  maintained  by  the  generosity  of 
the  prince,  they  administered  gratuitously  to  the 
people  that  justice  to  which  they  have  a  natural 
right,  and  which  ought  to  be  equally  open  to  all; 
and,  in  some  sense,  to  the  poor  more  than  the  rich, 
because  the  latter  find  a  support  within  themselves ; 
whereas  the  very  condition  of  the  former  exposes 
them  more  to  injuries,  and  therefore  calls  louder 
for  the  protection  of  the  laws.  To  guard  against 
surprise,  affairs  were  transacted  by  writing  in  the 
assemblies  of  these  judges.  That  false  eloquence 
was  dreaded,  which  dazzles  the  mind,  and  moves 
the  passions.  Truth  could  not  be  expressed  with 
too  much  plainness,  as  it  alone  was  to  have  the 
sway  in  judgments;  because  in  that  alone  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  powerful  and  weak,  the  learned  and 
the  igr  rrant,  were  to  find  relief  and  security.  The 
president  of  this  senate  wore  a  collar  of  gold  set 
with  precious  stones,  at  which  hung  a  figure  re¬ 
presented  blind,  this  being  called  the  emblem  of 
truth.  When  the  president  put  this  collar  on,  it 
was  understood  as  a  signal  to  enter  upon  business. 
He  touched- the  party  with  it  who  was  to  gain  his 
cause,  and  this  was  the  form  of  passing  sentence. 

The  most  excellent  circumstance  in  the  laws  of 
the  Egyptians,  was,  that  every  individual,  from  his 
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infancy,  was  nurtured  in  the  strictest  observance  of 
them.  A  new  custom  in  Egypt  was  a  kind  of 
miracle.2  All  things  there  ran  in  the  old  channel; 
and  the  exactness  with  which  little  matters  were 
adhered  to,  preserved  those  of  more  importance; 
and  consequently  no  nation  ever  retained  their  laws 
and  customs  longer  than  the  Egyptians. 

Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  condition  of  the  murdered  per¬ 
son,  whether  he  was  free  born  or  otherwise.  In 
this  the  humanity  and  equity  of  the  Egyptians 
were  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  who  gave  the 
master  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
slave.3  The  emperor  Adrian,  indeed  abolished 
this  law;  from  an  opinion,  that  an  abuse  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  reformed,  let  its  antiquity  of 
authority  be  ever  so  great. 

Perjury  was  also  punished  with  death,4  because 
that  crime  attacks  both  the  gods,  whose  majesty  is 
trampled  upon  by  invoking  their  name  to  a  false 
oath;  and  men  by  breaking  the  strongest  tie  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  viz.  sincerity  and  veracity. 

The  false  accuser  was  condemned  to  undergo 
the  punishment  which  the  person  accused  was  to 
have  suffered,  had  the  accusation  been  proved.5 

He  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to  save  a  man’s 
life  when  attacked,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  assist 
him,  was  punished  as  rigorously  as  the  assassin;6 
but  if  the  unfortunate  person  could  not  be  suc¬ 
coured,  the  offender  was  at  least  to  be  impeached; 
and  penalties  were  decreed  for  any  neglect  of  this 
kind.  Thus  the  subjects  were  a  guard  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  one  another;  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
community  united  against  the  designs  of  the  bad. 

No  man  was  allowed  to  be  useless  to  the  state;7 
but  every  one  was  obliged  to  enter  his  name  and 
place  of  abode  in  a  public  register,  that  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  describe  his 
profession,  and  his  means  of  support.  If  he  gave  a 
false  account  of  himself,  he  was  immediately  put  to 
death. 

To  prevent  borrowing  of  money,  the  parent  of 
sloth,  frauds,  and  chicane,8  king  Asychis  made  a 
very  judicious  law.  The  wisest  and  best  regulated 
states,  as  Athens  and  Rome,  ever  found  insupera¬ 
ble  difficulties,  in  contriving  a  just  medium,  to  re¬ 
strain,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cruelty  of  the  creditor 
in  the  exaction  of  his  loan;  and  on  the  other,  the 
knavery  of  the  debtor,  who  refused  or  neglected  to 
pay  his  debts.  Now  Egypt  took  a  wise  course  on 
this  occasion;  and,  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  personal  liberty  of  its  inhabitants,  or  ruining 
their  families,  pursued  the  debtor  with  incessant 
fears  of  infamy  in  case  he  were  dishonest.  No 
man  was  permitted  to  borrow  money  without 
pawning  to  the  creditor  the  body  of  his  father, 
which  every  Egyptian  embalmed  with  great  care, 
and  kept  reverentially  in  his  house  (as  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  sequel,)  and  therefore  might  be  easi¬ 
ly  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  But  it  was 
equally  impious  and  infamous  not  to  redeem  soon 
so  precious  a  pledge;  and  he  who  died  without 
having  discharged  this  duty,  was  deprived  of  the 
customary  honors  paid  to  the  dead.9 

Diodorus10  remarks  an  error  committed  by  some 
of  the  Grecian  legislators.  They  forbid,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  taking  away  (to  satisfy  debts!  the  hor¬ 
ses,  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry 


»  Plat,  in  Tim.  p.  656.  3  Diort.  1.  i.  p.  70. 

4  Pag.  69.  4  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  69. 

«  Ibid.  ’  Ibid. 

•  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  136. 

9  This  law  put  the  whole  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  into  the 
power  of  the  creditor,  who  removed  to  his  own  house  the 
body  of  the  father  :  the  debtor  refusing  to  discharge  his 
obligation,  was  to  be  deprived  of  burial,  either  in  his 
father’s  sepulchre  or  any  other;  and  whilst  he  lived,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  bury  any  person  descended  from  him. 

Mq&e  «U  TUJ  EXSIVtU  TEXeUTEJO'XI'T*  EIVCE1  XU  — 

jUtjT1  «XX.0V  iva.  TOV  ECEUTOV  CtTTOy  i  V0jU£  VO  V  Herod. 

,  1I>  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  71. 


i  De  laid.  &  Osir.  p.  354. 
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employed  by  peasants;  judging  it  inhuman  to  re¬ 
duce,  bv  this  security,  these  poor  men  to  an  im¬ 
possibility  of  discharging  their  debts,  and  getting 
their  bread:  but  at  the  same  time,  they'  permitted 
the  creditor  to  imprison  the  peasants  themselves, 
who  alone  were  capable  of  usingthese  implements; 
which  exposed  them  to  the  same  inconveniences, 
and  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  government  of  per¬ 
sons  who  belong,  and  are  necessary  to  it;  who  la¬ 
bor  for  the  public  emolument,  and  over  whose  per¬ 
son  no  private  man  has  any  right. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  in  Egypt,1  except  to  the 
priests,  who  could  marry  but  one  woman.  What¬ 
ever  was  the  condition  of  the  woman,  whether  she 
was  free  or  a  slave,  her  children  were  deemed  free 
and  legitimate. 

One  custom  that  was  practised  in  Egypt,2  shows 
the  profound  darkness  into  which  such  nations  as 
were  most  celebrated  for  their  wisdom  have  been 
plunged;  and  this  in  the  marriage  of  brothers  with 
their  sisters,  which  was  not  only  authorized  by  the 
laws,  but  even,  in  some  measure,  originated  from 
their  religion,  from  the  example  and  practice  of 
such  of  their  gods,  as  had  been  the  most  anciently 
and  universally  adored  in  Egypt,  that  is,  Osiris  and 
Isis. 

A  very  great  respect  was  there  paid  to  old  age.3 
The  young  were  obliged  to  rise  up  for  the  old  ;  and 
on  every  occasion  to  resign  to  them  the  most  hon¬ 
orable  seat.  The  Spartans  borrowed  this  law  from 
the  Egyptians. 

The  virtue  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians  was  gratitude.  The  glory  which  has 
been  given  them  of  being  the  most  grateful  of  all 
men,  shows  that  they  were  the  best  formed  of  any 
nation  for  social  life.  Benefits  are  the  band  of  con¬ 
cord,  both  public  and  private.  He  who  acknowl¬ 
edges  favors,  loves  to  confer  them  ;  and  in  banish¬ 
ing  ingratitude,  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  re¬ 
mains  so  pure  and  engaging,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  insensible  of  it.  But  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  their  kings  that  the  Egyptians 
prided  themselves  on  evincing  their  gratitude. 
They  honored  them  whilst  living,  as  so  many  visi¬ 
ble  representations  of  the  Deity;  and  after  their 
death  lamented  for  them  as  the  fathers  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  These  sentiments  of  respect  and  tenderness 
proceeded  from  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  Di¬ 
vinity  himself  had  placed  them  upon  the  thrones, 
as  he  distinguished  them  so  greatly  from  all  other 
mortals:  and  that  kings  bore  the  most  noble  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  power 
and  will  of  doing  good  to  others  were  united  in 
their  persons. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  PRIESTS  AND  RELIGION  OP  THE 
EGYPTIANS. 

PRIESTS  in  Egypt  held  the  second  rank  to  kings. 
They  had  great  privileges  and  revenues;  their 
lands  were  exempted  from  all  imposts;  of  which 
some  traces  are  seen  in  Genesis,  where  it  is  said, 
Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  that 
Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part,  except  the  land 
of  the  priests  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's* * 
The  prince  usually  honored  them  with  a  large 
snare  in  his  confidence  and  government,  because 
they,  of  all  his  subjects,  had  received  the  best  edu¬ 
cation,  had  acquired  the  greatest  knowledge,  and 
were  most  strongly  attached  to  the  king’s  person 
and  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  atone  and 
the  same  time  the  depositaries  of  religion  and  of 
the  sciences;  and  to  this  circumstance  was  owin°- 
the  great  respect  which  was  paid  them  by  the  na¬ 
tives  as  well  as  foreigners,  by  whom  they  were 
.alike  consulted  upon  the  most  sacred  things  rela¬ 


ting  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  the  most 
profound  subjects  in  the  several  sciences. 

The  Egyptians  pretend  to  be  the  first  institutors 
of  festivals  and  processions  in  honor  of  the  gods.® 
One  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Bubastus, 
whither  persons  resorted  from  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand,  besides  children, 
were  seen  at  it.  Another,  surnamed  the  feast  of 
the  lights,  was  solemnized  at  Sais.  All  persons, 
throughout  Egypt,  who  did  not  go  to  Sais,  were 
obliged  to  illuminate  their  windows. 

6Different  animals  were  sacrificed  in  different 
countries;  but  one  common  and  general  ceremony 
was  observed  in  all  sacrifices,  viz.  the  laying  of 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  loading  it  at 
the  same  time  with  imprecations;  and  praying  the 
gods  to  divert  upon  that  victim  all  the  calamities 
which  might  threaten  Egypt. 

It  is  to  Egypt  that  Pythagoras  owed  his  favorite 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration 
of  souls.7  The  Egyptians  believed,  that  at  the 
death  of  men  their  souls  transmigrated  into  other 
human  bodies;  and  that  if  they  had  been  vicious, 
they  were  imprisoned  in  the  bodies  of  unclean,  or 
ill-conditioned  beasts,  to  expiate  in  them  their 
past  transgressions;  and  that  after  a  revolution  of 
some  centuries,  they  again  animated  other  human 
bodies. 

The  priests  had  the  possession  of  the  sacred 
books,  which  contained,  at  large  the  principles  of 
government,  as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship.  Both  were  commonly  involved  in  symbols 
and  enigmas,8  which,  under  these  veils,  made  truth 
more  venerable,  and  excited  more  strongly  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  men.  The  figure  of  Harpocrates  in  the 
Egyptian  sanctuaries,  with  his  finger  upon  his 
mouth,  seemed  to  intimate,  that  mysteries  were 
there  enclosed,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  very  few.  The  sphinxes,  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  all  temples,  implied  the  same.  It  is 
very  well  known,  that  pyramids,  obelisks,  pillars, 
statues,  in  a  word,  all  public  monuments  were  usu¬ 
ally  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  sym¬ 
bolical  writings;  whether  these  were  characters 
unknown  to  the  vulgar,  or  figures  of  animals,  under 
which  was  couched  a  hidden  and  parabolical  mean¬ 
ing.  Thus,  by  a  hare,  was  signified  a  lively  and 
iercing  attention,9  because  this  creature  has  a  very 
elicate  sense  ot  hearing.  The  statue  of  a  judge 
withouthands,  and  withey'es  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
symbolized  the  duties  of  those  who  were  to  exercise 
the  judiciary  functions.10 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  treat  fully  of  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  But  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  to  two  articles,  which  form  the  principal  part 
of  it;  and  these  are,  the  worship  of  the  different 
deities,  and  the  ceremonies  relating  to  funerals. 

SECTION.  I.  —  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
DEITIES. 

Never  were  any  people  more  superstitious  than 
the  Egyptians;  they  had  a  great  number  of  gods, 
of  different  orders  and  degrees,  which  I  shall  omit, 
because  they  belong  more  to  fable  than  to  history. 
Among  the  rest,  two  were  universally  adored  in 
that  country,  and  these  were  Osiris  and  Isis 
which  are  thought  to  be  the  sun  and  moon :  and  in 
deed  the  worship  of  those  planets  gave  rise  to  idol 
atry. 

Besides  these  gods,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a 
great  number  of  beasts;  as  the  ox,  the  dog,  the 
wolf,  the  hawk,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis,11  the  cat 
&c.  Many  of  these  beasts  were  the  objects  of  the 
superstition  only  of  some  particular  cities:  and 
whilst  one  people  worshipped  one  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  as  gods,  their  neighbors  held  the  same  ani- 

•  Herod.  1  ii.  c.  60.  «  Ibid.  c.  39. 

1  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  88.  >  Piut.  de  Isid.&i  Osir  p.354. 

9  Plat.  Sympos.  I.  iv.  p. 670.  :Q  Id.  de  Isiil.  p.  355. 

•*»  Or  Egyptian  stork. 


»  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  72. 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  20. 


* Ibid.  p.  22. 

*  Gen.  xlvii.  26. 
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mals  in  abomination.  This  was  the  source  of  the 
continual  wars  which  were  carried  on  between  one 
city  and  another;  and  this  was  owing  to  the  false 
policy  of  one  of  their  kings,  who,  to  deprive  them 
of  the  opportunity  and  means  of  conspiring  against 
the  state,  endeavoured  to  draw  off  their  attention, 
by  engaging  them  in  religious  contests.  I  call  this 
a  false  and  mistaken  policy;  because  it  directly 
thwarts  the  true  spirit  of  government,  the  aim  of 
which  is,  to  unite  all  its  members  in  the  strictest 
ties,  and  to  make  ail  its  strength  consist  in  the  perfect 
harmony  of  its  several  parts. 

Every  nation  had  a  great  zeal  for  their  gods. 
Among  us,  says  Cicero,1  it  is  very  common  to  see 
temples  robbed,  and  statues  carried,  off;  but  it  was 
never  known,  that  any  person  in  Egypt  ever  abused 
a  crocodile,  an  ibis,  or  cat;  for  its  inhabitants 
would  have  suffered  the  most  extreme  torments, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  sacrilege.  It  was 
death  for  any  person  to  kill  one  of  these  animals 
voluntarily;2  and  even  a  punishment  was  decreed 
against  him  who  should  have  killed  an  ibis,  or  cat, 
with  or  without  design.  Diodorus3  relates  an  in¬ 
cident,  to  which  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness  du¬ 
ring  his  stay  in  Egypt;  —  A  Roman  having  inad¬ 
vertently,  and  without  design,  killed  a  cat,  the 
exasperated  populace  ran  to  his  house;  and  neither 
the  authority  of  the  king,  who  immediately  de¬ 
tached  a  body  of  his  guards,  nor  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name,  could  rescue  the  unfortunate  crimi¬ 
nal.  And  such  was  the  reverence  which  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  for  these  animals,  that  in  an  extreme 
famine  they  chose  to  eat  one  another,  rather  than 
feed  upon  their  imagined  deities. 

Of  all  these  animals,  the  bull  Apis,  called  Epa- 
phus  by  the  Greeks,  was  the  most  famous.4  Mag¬ 
nificent  temples  were  erected  to  him;  extraordina¬ 
ry  honors  were  paid  him  while  he  lived,  and  still 
greater  after  his  death.  Egypt  went  then  into  a 
general  mourning.  His  obsequies  were  solemnized 
with  such  pomp  as  is  hardly  credible.  In  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  bull  Apis  dying  of  old  age,5 
the  funeral  pomp,  besides  the  ordinary  expenses, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  French 
crowns.6  After  the  last  honors  had  been  paid  to 
the  deceased  god,  the  next  care  was  to  provide  him 
a  successor;  and  all  Egypt  was  sought  through  for 
that  purpose.  He  was  known  by  certain  signs, 
which  distinguished  him  from  all  other  animals  of 
that  species;  upon  his  forehead  was  to  be  a  white 
spot,  in  form  of  a  crescent;  on  his  back,  the  figure 
of  an  eagle;  upon  his  tongue  that  of  a  beetle. 
As  soon  as  he  was  found,  mourning  gave  place  to 
joy;  and  nothing  was  heard,  in  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
but  festivals  and  rejoicings.  The  new  god  was 
brought  to  Memphis,  to  take  possession  ofhis  dignity, 
and  there  installed  with  a  great  number  of  ceremo¬ 
nies.  The  reader  will  find  hereafter,  that  Cambyses, 
at  his  return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Ethiopia,  finding  all  the  Egyptians  in  transports  of 
joy  for  the  discovery  of  their  new  god  Apis,  and  im¬ 
agining  that  this  was  intended  as  an  insult  upon  his 
misfortunes,  killed,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his  fury, 
the  young  bull,  who  by  that  means  had  but  a  short 
enjoyment  of  his  divinity. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  golden  calf  set  up  near 
mount  Sinai  by  the  Israelites,  was  owing  to  their 
abode  in  Egypt,  and  an  imitation  of  the  god  Apis: 
as  well  as  those  which  were  afterwards  set  up  by 
Jeroboam  (who  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Egypt)  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel. 


t  De  nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  83.  Tusc.  GUisest.  1.  v.  n.  78. 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  65.  3  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  74,  75. 

4  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  27,  &c.  Diod.  1.  i.  p  76.  Plin.  1.  viii.  c,  46. 

•  Pliny  affirms,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  cer¬ 
tain  term  of  years ;  and  was  drowned  in  the  priest’s  well. 
JVott  estfaseum  certos  vita  excedereannos ,  mersumque  in 
sacerdotum  fonte  enecant.. — Nat.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  46. 

6  Above  11,2501.  sterling. 


The  Egyptians,  not  contented  with  offering  in¬ 
cense  to  animals,  carried  their  folly  to  such  an  ex¬ 
cess,  as  to  ascribe  a  divinity  to  the  pulse  and  roots 
of  their  gardens.  For  this  they  are  ingeniously 
reproached  by  the  satirist- 

’Who  has  not  heard  where  Egypt’s  realms  ate  named 
What  monster-gods  her  frantic  sons  have  framed  ? 

Here  Ibis  gorged  with  well-grown  serpents,  there 
The  Crocodile  commands  religious  fear. 

Where  Memnun's  statue  magic  strings  inspire 
With  vocal  sounds,  that  emulate  the  lyre; 

And  Thebes,  (such,  Fate,  are  thy  disastrous  turns!. 
Now  prostrate  o’er  her  pompous  ruins  mourns ;  • 

A  monkey-god,  prodigious  to  bo  told  ! 

Strikes  the  beholder’s  eye  with  burnished  gold. 

To  godsbip  here  blue  Triton’s  scaly  herd, 

The  river- progeny  is  there  preferred  : 

Through  towns  Diana’s  power  neglected  lies, 

Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  rise  : 

And  should  you  leeks  or  onions  cat,  no  time 
Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime. 

Religious  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes, 

Where  ev’ry  orchard  is  o’er-run  with  gods. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  a  nation  which  boasted  its 
superiority  ^bove  all  others  with  regard  to  wisdom 
and  learning,  thus  blindly  abandon  itself  to  the 
most  gross  and  ridiculous  superstitions.  Indeed, 
to  read  of  animals  and  vile  insects,  honored  with 
religious  worship,  placed  in  temples,  and  main¬ 
tained  with  great  care  at  an  extravagant  expense;8 
to  read  that  those  who  murdered  them  were  pun¬ 
ished  with  death,  and  that  these  animals  were  em¬ 
balmed,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  tombs  assigned 
them  by  the  public;  to  hear,  that  this  extravagance 
was  carried  to  such  lengths,  as  that  leeks  and  oni¬ 
ons  were  acknowledged  as  deities;  were  invoked 
in  necessity,  and  depended  upon  for  succor  and 
protection;  are  absurdities  which  we,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  can  scarce  believe;  and  yet  they 
have  the  evidence  of  all  antiquity.  You  enter, 
says  Lucian,9  into  a  magnificent  temple,  every  part 
of  which  glitters  with  gold  and  silver.  You  there 
look  attentively  for  a  god,  and  are  cheated  with  a 
stork,  an  ape,  oracat;  ajust  emblem,  adds  that  au¬ 
thor,  of  too  many'  palaces,  the  masters  of  which 
are  far  from  being  the  brightest  ornaments  of  them. 

10Several  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  worship 
paid  to  animals  by  the  Egyptians. 

The  first  is  drawn  from  fabulous  history.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  gods,  in  a  rebellion  made 
against  them  by  men,  fled  into  Egy’pt,  and  there 
concealed  themselves  under  the  form  of  different 
animals;  and  that  this  gave  birth  to  the  worship 
which  was  afterwards  paid  to  those  animals. 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  benefit  which  these 
several  animals  procure  to  mankind.11  Oxen  by 
their  labor;  sheep  by  their  wool  and  milk;  dogs 
by  their  service  in  hunting,  and  guarding  houses 
whence  the  god  Anubis  was  represented  with  a 
dog’s  head:  the  ibis,  a  bird  very  much  resembling 
a  stork,  was  worshipped,  because  he  put  to  flight 
the  winged  serpents,  with  which  Egypt  would 
otherwise  have  been  grievously  infested  ;  the  croc¬ 
odile,  an  amphibious  creature,  that  is,  living  alike 
upon  land  and  water,  of  a  surprising  strength  and 


’Qnis  nescit,  Volusi  Bithynice,  qualia  demens 
AUgyptus  portenta  colat  ?  Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  liaec;  ilia  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  Ibin. 
Effigies  sacri  nitet  aurea  Ceroopitheci, 

Dimidio  magicee  resonant  ubi  Memnone  ehordat 
Atque  vetus  Thebe  centum  jacet  obruta  portis. 

Illic  cceruleos,  hie  piscem  fluminis,  illic 
Oppida  tota  caneni  vonerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 
Porrum  et  ccepe  nefas  violare,  ac  frangere  morsu. 

O  sanctas  gentes,  quibus  hiec  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Numina!  Juven.  Satir.  xv 

s  Diodorus  affirms,  that  in  his  time  the  expense  amounted 
to  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  22,5001 
sterling.  Lib.  i.  p.  76  s  Imng.  10  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  77,  &<y 
ii  Ipsi  qui  irridentur  Algyptii,  nullarn  belluam  nisi  oh 
aliquam  utilitatem,  quam  ex  ea  enperent  c.onsecraveri-nt 
Cic.  lib.  i.  De  natura  Deor.  n.  101. 
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size,1  was  worshiped,  because  he  defended  Egypt 
from  the  incursions  of  the  wild  Arabs;  the  ichneu¬ 
mon  was  adored,  because  he  prevented  the  too 
great  increase  of  crocodiles,  which  might  have 
proved  destructive  to  Egypt.  Now  the  little  ani¬ 
mal  in  question  does  this  service  to  the  country 
two  ways.  First,  it  watches  the  time  when  the 
irocodile  is  absent,  and  breaks  his  eggs,  but  does 
not  eat  them.  Secondly,  when  the  crocodile  is  a- 
sleep  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  (and  he  always 
sleeps  with  his  mouth  open,)  the  ichneumon,  which 
lies  concealed  in  the  mud,  leaps  at  once  into  his 
mouth;  gets  down  to  his  entrails,  which  he  gnaws; 
then  piercing  his  belly,  the  skin  of  which  is  very 
tender,  he  escapes  w'ith  safety' ;  and  thus,  by  his 
addressand  subtilty,  returns  victorious  over  so  ter¬ 
rible  an  animal. 

Philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  reasons  which 
were  too  trifling  to  account  forsuch  strange  absur¬ 
dities  as  dishonored  the  heathen  system,  and  at 
which  themselves  secretly  blushed,  have,  since 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  supposed  a  third 
reason  for  the  worship  which  the  Egyptians  paid 
to  animals;  and  declared,  that  it  was  not  offered 
to  the  animals  themselves,  but  to  the  gods,  of 
whom  they  are  symbols.  Plutarch,2  in  his  trea¬ 
tise  where  he  examines  professedly  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  two  most  famous  dei¬ 
ties  of  the  Egyptians,  says  as  follows:  Philoso¬ 
phers  honor  the  image  of  God  wherever  they  find 
it,  even  in  inanimate  beings,  and  consequently 
more  in  those  which  have  life.  We  are  therefore 
to  approve,  not  the  worshipers  of  these  animals, 
but  those  who,  by  their  means,  ascend  to  the  Dei¬ 
ty ;  they  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  mirrors, 
which  nature  holds  forth,  and  in  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  display s  himself  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner  ;  or,  as  so  many  instruments,  which  he  makes 
use  of  to  manifest  outwardly ,  his  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  ■wisdom .  Should  men,  therefore,  for  the  em¬ 
bellishing  of  statues,  amass  together  all  the  gold 
and  precious  stones  in  the  world,  the  worship  must 
not  be  referred  to  the  statues;  for  the  Deity  does 
not  exist  in  colors  artfully  disposed,  nor  in  frail 
matter  destitute  of  sense  and  motion.  Plutarch 
says  in  the  same  treatise,3  that  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  heaven,  earth,  and  the  sea,  are  common  to  all 
men,  but  have  different  names  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  nations  and  languages;  in  like  maivner , 
though  there  is  but  one  Deity,  and  one  Providence 
which  governs  the  universe,  and  which  has  several 
subaltern  ministers  under  it,  men  give  to  this  De¬ 
ity,  which  is  the  same,  different  names,  and  pay 
it  different  honors,  according  to  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  every  country. 

But  were  these  reflections,  which  offer  the  most 
rational  vindication  that  can  be  suggested  of  idol¬ 
atrous  worship,  sufficient  to  cover  the  absurdity 
of  it;  and  could  it  be  called  a  raising  of  the  divine 
attributes  in  a  suitable  manner,  to  direct  the  wor¬ 
shiper  to  admire  and  seek  for  the  image  of  them 
in  beasts  of  the  most  vile  and  contemptible  kinds, 
as  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  cats?  Was  not  this 
■  rather  degrading  and  debasing  the  Deity,  of  whom 
even  the  most  stupid  usually  entertain  a  much 
greater  and  more  august  idea1? 

And  even  these  philosophers  were  not  always  so 
just  as  to  ascend  from  sensible  beings  to  their  in¬ 
visible  Author.  The  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  these 
pretended  sages  deserved,  on  account  of  their  pride 
and  ingratitude,  to  be  given  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind;  and  whilst  they  professed  themselves  wise,  to 
become  fools,  for  having  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God,  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor¬ 
ruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and.  four  fooled  beasts, 
and  creeping  things  A  To  show  what  man  is  when 


<  Which,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  more  than  seventeen 
cubits  in  lonj  th.  Lib.  ii.  c.  68. 

*  P  382.  i]’  377,  378. 


left  to  himself,  God  permitted  that  very  nation, 
which  had  carried  human  wisdom  to  its  greatest 
height,  to  be  the  theatre  in  which  the  most  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  absurd  idolatry  was  acted.  And,  on  the 
other  side,  to  display  the  almighty  power  of  his 
grace,  he  converted  the  frightful  deserts  of  Egypt 
into  a  terrestrial  paradise;  by  peopling  them,  in 
the  time  appointed  by  his  providence,  with  num¬ 
berless  multitudes  of  illustrious  hermits,  whose 
fervent  piety  and  rigorous  penance  have  done  so 
much  honor  to  the  Christian  religion.  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  here  a  famous  instance  of  it;  and  I 
hope  the  reader  will  excuse  this  kind  of  digres¬ 
sion. 

The  great,  wonder  of  Lower  Egypt,  says  Abb 
Fleury  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,®  was  the  city 
of  Oxyrinchus,  peopled  with  monks,  both  within 
and  without,  so  that  they  were  more  numerous 
than  its  other  inhabitants.  The  public  edifices 
and  idol-temples  had  been  converted  into  monas¬ 
teries,  and  these  likewise  were  more  in  number 
than  the  private  houses.  The  monks  lodged  even 
over  the  gates  and  in  the  towers.  The  people  had 
twelve  churches  to  assemble  in,  exclusive  of  the 
oratories  belonging  to  the  monasteries.  There 
were  twenty  thousand  virgins,  and  ten  thousand 
monks  in  this  city,  every  part  of  which  echoed 
night  and  day  with  the  praises  of  God.  By  order 
of  the  magistrates,  sentinels  were  posted  at  the 
gates,  to  take  notice  of  all  strangers  and  poor  who 
came  into  the  city;  and  the  inhabitants  vied  with 
each  other  who  should  first  receive  them,  in  order 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  hospi¬ 
tality  towards  them. 

SECTION  II.  THE  CEREMONIES  OP  THE  EGYP¬ 
TIAN  FUNERALS. 

I  SHALL  now  give  a  concise  account  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  honors  which  have  been  paid  in  all  ages  and 
nations  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  care  which  has  always  been  taken  of  sepul¬ 
chres,  seem  to  insinuate  a  universal  persuasion,  that 
bodies  were  lodged  in  sepulchres  merely  as  a  de- 
posite  or  trust. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  our  mention  of 
the  pyramids,  with  what  magnificence  sepulchres 
were  built  in  Egypt;  for,  besides  that  they  were 
erected  as  so  many  sacred  monuments,  destined  to 
transmit  to  future  times  the  memory  of  great  prin¬ 
ces;  they  were  likewise  considered  as  the  man¬ 
sions  where  the  body  was  to  remain  during  a  long 
succession  of  ages:  whereas  common  houses  were 
called  inns,6  in  which  men  were  to  abide  only  as 
travelers,  and  that  during  the  course  of  a  life 
which  was  too  short  to  engage  their  affections. 

When  any  person  in  a  family  died,  all  the  kin¬ 
dred  and  friends  quitted  their  usual  habits,  and  put 
on  mourning;  and  abstained  from  baths,  wine,  and 
dainties  of  every  kind.  This  mourning  continued 
forty  or  seventy  days;  probably  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  person. 

Bodies  were  embalmed  three  different  ways.7 
The  most  magnificent  was  bestowed  on  persons  of 
distinguished  rank,  and  the  expense  amounted  to  a 
talent  of  silver,  or  three  thousand  French  livres.9 

Many  hands  were  employed  in  this  ceremony.9 
Some  drew  the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  by  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  Others  empti¬ 
ed  the  bowels  and  intestines,  by  cutting  a  hole  in 
the  side, with  an  Ethiopian  stone  that  was  as  sharp 
as  a  razor;  after  which  the  cavities  were  filled 
with  perfumes  and  various  odoriferous  drugs.  As 
this  evacuation  (which  was  necessarily  attended 
with  some  dissections)  seemed  in  some  measure 
cruel  and  inhuman;  the  persons  employed  fled  as 
soon  as  the  operation  was  over,  and  were  pursued 


*  Rom  i.  22,  23 


*  Tom.  v.  p.  25,  26. 

’  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  85,  &c. 
s  Diofl.  1.  i.  p.  81. 


«  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  47. 

8  About  137/.  10s.  sterling. 
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with  stones  by  the  standers-by.  But  those  who 
embalmed  the  body  were  honorably  treated.  They 
filled  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  all  sorts  of 
spices.  After  a  certain  time,  the  body  was  swath¬ 
ed  in  lawn  fillets,  which  were  glued  together  with 
a  kind  of  very  thin  gum,  and  then  crusted  over 
with  the  most  exquisite  perfumes.  By  this  means, 
it  is  said,  that  the  entire  figure  of  the  body,  the 
very  lineaments  of  the  face,  and  even  the  hairs  on 
the  lids  and  eye-brows,  were  preserved  in  their 
natural  perfection.  The  body  thus  embalmed  was 
delivered  to  the  relations,  who  shut  it  up  in  a  kind 
of  open  chest,  fitted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the 
corpse;  then  they  placed  it  upright  against  the 
wall,  either  in  their  sepulchres  (if  they  had  any) 
or  in  their  houses.  These  embalmed  bodies  are 
what  we  now  call  Mummies,  which  are  still  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  This  shows  the  care  which  the  Egyptians 
took  of  their  dead.  Their  gratitude  to  their  de¬ 
ceased  relations  was  immortal.  Children,  by  see¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  thus  preserved, 
recalled  to  mind  those  virtues  for  which  the  public 
had  honored  them;  and  were  excited  to  a  love  of 
those  laws  which  such  excellent  persons  had  left 
for  their  security.  We  find  that  part  of  these  cer¬ 
emonies  were  performed  in  the  funeral  honors  paid 
to  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

I  have  said  that  the  public  recognised  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  deceased  persons,  because  that,  before 
they  could  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  asylum  of 
the  tomb,  they  underwent  a  solemn  trial.  And 
this  circumstance  in  the  Egyptian  funerals,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  to  be  found  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory. 

ft  was  a  consolation  among  the  heathens,  to  a 
dying  man,  to  leave  a  good  name  behind  him;  and 
they  imagined  that  this  is  the  only  human  blessing 
of  which  death  cannot  deprive  us.  But  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  would  not  suffer  praises  to  be  bestowed  indis¬ 
criminately  on  all  deceased  persons.  This  honor 
was  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  public  voice. 
The  assembly  of  the  judges  met  on  the  other  side 
of  a  lake,  which  they  crossed  in  a  boat.  He  who 
sat  at  the  helm  was  called  Charon,  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  language;  and  this  first  gave  the  hint  to  Or¬ 
pheus,  who  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  after  him  to 
the  other  Greeks,  to  invent  the  fiction  of  Charon’s 
boat.  As  soon  as  a  man  was  dead,  he  was  brought 
to  his  trial.  The  public  accuser  was  heard.  If 
he  proved  that  the  deceased  had  led  a  bad  life,  his 
memory  was  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
burial.  The  people  admired  the  power  of  the 
laws,  which  extended  even  beyond  the  grave;  and 
every  one,  struck  with  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the 
dead  person,  was  afraid  to  reflect  dishonor  on  his 
own  memory  and  his  family.  But  if  the  deceased 
person  was  not  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  was  in¬ 
terred  in  an  honorable  manner. 

A  still  more  astonishing  circumstance,  in  this 
public  inquest  upon  the  dead,  was,  that  the  throne 
itself  was  no  protection  from  it.  Kings  were  spar¬ 
ed  during  their  lives,  because  the  public  peace  was 
concerned  in  this  forbearance;  but  their  quality 
did  not  exempt  them  from  the  judgment  passed 
upon  the  dead,  and  even  some  of  them  were  de¬ 
prived  of  sepulture.  This  custom  was  imitated  by 
the  Israelites.  We  see,  in  Scripture,  that  bad 
kings  were  not  interred  in  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors.  This  practice  suggested  to  princes, 
that  if  their  majesty  placed  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  men’s  judgment  while  they  were  alive,  they 
would  at  last  lie  liable  to  it,  when  death  should  re¬ 
duce  them  to  a  level  with  their  subjects. 

When  therefore  a  favorable  judgment  was  pro¬ 
nounced  on  a  deceased  person,  the  next  thing  was 
to  proceed  to  the  ceremonies  of  interment,  In  his 
panegyric,  no  rhention  was  made  of  his  birth,  be¬ 
cause  every  Egyptian  was  deemed  noble.  No 
praises  were  considered  as  just  or  true,  but  such  as 


related  to  the  personal  merit  of  the  deceased.  He 
was  applauded  for  having  received  an  excellent 
education  in  his  younger  years;  and  in  his  more 
advanced  age,  for  having  cultivated  piety  towards 
the  gods,  justice  towards  men,  gentleness,  modes¬ 
ty,  moderation,  and  all  other  virtues  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  good  man.  Then  all  the  people  besought 
the  gods  to  receive  the  deceased  into  the  assembly 
of  the  just,  and  to  admit  him  as  partaker  with  them 
of  their  everlasting  felicity. 

To  conclude  this  article  of  the  ceremonies  of  fu¬ 
nerals,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  to  young 
pupils,  the  different  manners  in  which  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  treated  by  the  ancients.  Some, 
as  we  observed  of  the  Egyptians,  exposed  them  to 
view  after  they  had  been  embalmed,  and  thus  pre¬ 
served  them  to  after  ages:  others,  as  the  Romans, 
burnt  them  on  a  funeral  pile;  and  others,  again 
laid  them  in  the  earth. 

The  care  to  preserve  bodies  without  lodging 
them  in  tombs,  appears  injurious  to  human  na¬ 
ture  in  general,  and  to  those  persons  in  particular 
to  whom  respect  is  designed  to  be  shown  by  this 
custom  ;  because  it  exposes  too  visibly  their  wretch¬ 
ed  state  and  deformity ;  since  whatever  care  may 
he  taken,  spectators  see  nothing'  but  the  melan¬ 
choly  and  frightful  remains  of  what  they  once 
were:  The  custom  of  burning  dead  bodies  has 
something  in  it  cruel  and  barbarous,  in  destroying 
so  hastily  the  remains  of  persons  once  dear  to  us. 
That  of  interment  is  certainly  the  most  ancient  and 
religious.  It  restores  to  the  earth  what  had  been 
taken  from  it;  and  prepares  our  belief  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  restitution  of  our  bodies,  from  that  dust  of 
which  they  were  at  first  formed. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  SOLDIERS  AND  WAR. 

The  profession  of  arms  was  in  great  repute  a- 
tnong  the  Egyptians.  After  the  sacerdotal  fami¬ 
lies,  the  most  illustrious,  as  with  us,  were  those 
devoted  to  a  military  life.  They  were  not  only 
distinguished  by  honors,  but  by  ample  liberalities. 
Every  soldier  was  allowed  twelve  Arourae;  that  is, 
a  piece  of  arable  land  very  near  answering  to  half 
a  French  acre,1  exempt  from  all  tax  or  tribute. 
Besides  this  privilege,  each  soldier  received  a  daily 
allowance  of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  of  flesh, 
and  a  quart  of  wine.2  This  allowance  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  part  of  their  family.  Such  an  in¬ 
dulgence  made  them  more  aflectionate  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  their  prince,  and  the  interests  of  their  coun 
try,  and  more  resolute  in  the  defence  of  both ;  and 
as  Diodorus3  observes,  it  was  thought  inconsistent 
with  good  policy,  and  even  common  sense,  to  com¬ 
mit  the  defence  of  a  country  to  men  who  had  no 
interest  in  its  preservation. 

Four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  kept  in 
continual  pay  ;4  all  natives  of  Egypt,  and  trained  up 
in  the  exactest  discipline.  They  were  inured  to 
the  fatigues  of  war,  by  a  severe  and  rigorous  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  an  art  of  forming  the  body  aswell  as 
the  mind.  This  art,  lost  by  our  sloth,  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  especially  to  the  Egyptians. 
Foot,  horse,  and  chariot-races,  were  performed  in 
Egypt  with  wonderful  agility,  and  the  world  could 


1  Twelve  Aroura;.  An  Egyptian  Jlroura  was  10,000 
square  cubits,  equal  to  three  roods,  two  perches,  55i  square 
feet  of  our  measure.  . 

a  The  Greek  is,  oivov  Tftrtrapj?  upvcrrupsg,  which  some 
have  made  to  signify  a  determinate  quantity  of  wine,  or 
any  other  liquid  :  others,  regarding  the  etymology  ot  the 
word  apuc-rsp,  have  translated  it  by  hanstrum ,  a  bucket,  as 
Lucretius,  lib.  v.  51 ;  others  by  haustns ,  a  draught,  or  sup. 
Herodotus  says,  this  allowance  was  given  only  to  the  two 
thousand  guards,  who  attended  annually  on  the  kmg«. 


Lib.  ii.  c.  168. 

3  Lib.  i.  p.  67 


3  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  164  168. 
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not  snow  better  horsemen  than  the  Egyptians.  The 
Scripture  in  several  places* 1  speaks  advantageously 
of  their  cavalry. 

Military  laws  were  easily  preserved  in  Egypt,  be¬ 
cause  sons  received  them  from  their  fathers;  the 
profession  of  war,  as  all  others,  being  transmitted 
from  father  to  son.  Those  who  fled  in  battle,  or 
discovered  any  signs  of  cowardice,  were  only  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  some  particular  mark  of  ignominy;2 
it  being  thought  more  advisable  to  restrain  them  by 
motives  of  honor,  than  by  the  terrors  of  punishment. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say,  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  warlike  people.  It 
is  of  little  advantage  to  have  regular  and  well-paid 
troops;  to  have  armies  exercised  in  peace,  and  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  mock  fights :  it  is  war  alone,  and  real 
combats,  which  form  the  soldier.  Egypt  loved 
peace,  because  it  loved  justice,  and  maintained 
soldiers  only  for  its  security.  Its  inhabitants,  con¬ 
tent  with  a  country  which  abounded  in  all  things, 
had  no  ambitious  dreams  of  conquest.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  extended  their  reputation  in  a  very  different 
manner,  by  sending  colonies  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  with  them  laws  and  politeness.  They 
triumphed  by  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  and  the 
superiority  of  their  knowledge;  and  this  empire  of 
the  mind  appeared  more  noble  and  glorious  to  them, 
than  that  wnich  is  achieved  by  arms  and  conquest. 
But,  nevertheless,  Egypt  has  given  birth  to  illus- 
tiious  conquerors,  as  will  be  observed  hereafter, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  its  kings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THEIR  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  Egyptians  had  an  inventive  genius,  but  di¬ 
rected  it  only  to  useful  projects.  Their  Mercuries 
filled  Egypt  with  wonderful  inventions,  and  left  it 
scarcely  ignorant  of  any  thing  which  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  accomplish  the  mind,  or  procure  ease 
and  happiness.  The  discoverers  of  any  useful  in¬ 
vention  received,  both  living  and  dead,  rewards 
worthy  of  their  profitable  labors.  It  is  this  which 
consecrated  the  books  of  their  two  Mercuries,  and 
stamped  them  with  a  divine  authority.  The  first 
libraries  were  in  Egypt;  and  the  titles  they  bore  in¬ 
spired  an  eager  desire  to  enter  them,  and  dive  into 
the  secrets  they  contained.  They  were  called  the 
remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the  soul,3  and  that  very 
justly,  because  the  soul  was  there  cured  of  igno¬ 
rance,  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  parent  of  all 
other  maladies. 

As  their  country  was  level,  and  the  sky  always 
serene  and  unclouded,  the  Egyptians  were  among 
the  first  who  observed  the  courses  of  the  planets. 
These  observations  led  them  to  regulate  the  year4 
from  the  course  of  the  sun ;  for,  as  Diodorus  ob¬ 
serves,  their  year,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
was  composed  of  three  hundred  sixty  five  days  and 
six  hours.  To  adjust  the  property  of  their  lands, 
which  were  every  year  covered  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
surveys:  and  this  first  taught  them  geometry* 
They  were  great  observers  of  nature,  which,  in  a 
climate  so  serene,  and  under  so  intense  a  sun,  was 
vigorous  and  fruitful. 

>  Cant.  i.  9.  Isa.  xxxvi.  9.  a  Diod.  p.  76. 

3  ,i:'v%vi5  hit psiov. 

*  It  will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  the  most  ancient  observers  of  the  celestial  motions, 
should  have  arrived  to  this  knowledge,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  lunar  year,  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
though  it  appears  so  inconvenient  and  irregular,  supposed 
nevertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  year,  such  as  Diodorus 
Siculus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians.  It  will  appear  at  first 
sight,  by  calculating  their  intercalations,,  that  those  who 
first  divided  the  year  in  this  manner,  were  not  ignorant, 
that  to  three  hundred  sixtv-five  days  some  hours  were  to  be 
added,  to  keep  pace  with  the  sun.  Their  only  error  lay  in 
the  supposition  that  only  six  hours  were  wanting:  whereas 
an  addition  of  almost  eleven  minutes  more  was  requisite. 


By  this  study  and  application  they  invented  oi 
improved  the  science  of  physic.  The  sick  were 
not  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  caprice  of 
the  physician.  He  was  obliged  to  follow  fixed 
rules,  which  were  the  observations  of  old  and  ex- 
erienced  practitioners,  and  written  in  the  sacred 
ooks.  While  these  rules  were  observed,  the 
physician  was  not  answerable  for  the  success; 
otherwise,  a  miscarriage  cost  him  his  life.  This  law 
checked,  indeed,  the  temerity  of  empirics;  but 
then  it  might  prevent  new  discoveries,  and  keep 
the  art  from  attaining  to  its  just  perfection.  Every 
physician,  if  Herodotus5  may  be  credited,  confined 
his  practice  to  the  cure  of  one  disease  only;  on 
was  for  the  eyes,  another  for  the  teeth,  and  so  on 

What  wre  have  said  of  the  pyramids,  the  laby 
rinth,  and  that  infinite  number  of  obelisks,  tem¬ 
ples,  and  palaces,  whose  precious  remains  still 
strike  the  beholder  with  admiration,  and  in  which 
the  magnificence  of  the  princes  who  raised  them, 
the  skill  of  the  workmen,  the  riches  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  diffused  over  every  part  of  them,  and  the 
just  proportion  and  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  parts, 
in  wnich  their  greatest  beauty  consisted,  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other:  works,  in  many  of  which  the 
liveliness  of  the  colors  remains  to  this  day,  in  spite 
of  the  rude  hand  of  time,  which  commonly  deadens 
or  destroys  them:  all  this,  I  say,  shows  the  perfec¬ 
tion  to  which  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
all  other  arts,  had  arrived  in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  entertained  but  a  mean  opinion 
of  those  gymnastic  exercises,  which  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  invigorate  the  body,  or  improve  health;* 
as  well  as  of  music,"  which  they  considered  as  a 
diversion  not  only  useless  but  dangerous,  and  only 
fit  to  enervate  the  mind. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THEIR  HUSBANDMEN,  SHEPHERDS,  AND  AR. 

TIFICERS. 

Husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artificers,  form¬ 
ed  the  three  classes  of  lower  life  in  Egypt,  but 
were  nevertheless  had  in  very  great  esteem, 

articularly  husbandmen  and  shepherds.8  The 

ody  politic  requires  a  superiority  and  subordina¬ 
tion  ot  its  several  members;  for  as,  in  the  natural 
body,  the  eye  may  be  said  to  hold  the  first  rank, 
yet  its  lustre  does  not  dart  contempt  upon  the  feet, 
the  hands,  or  even  on  those  parts  which  are  less 
honorable.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Egyptians, 
the  priests,  soldiers,  and  scholars,  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  particular  honors;  but  all  professions,  to  the 
meanest,  had  their  share  in  the  public  esteem,  be¬ 
cause  the  despising  any  man,  whose  labors,  however 
mean,  were  useful  to  the  state,  was  thought  a  crime. 

A  better  reason  than  the  foregoing  might  have 
inspired  them  at  the  first  with  these  sentiments  of 
equity  and  moderation,  which  they  so  long  pre¬ 
served.  As  they  all  descended  from  Cham,8  their 
common  father,  the  memory  of  their  still  recent 
origin  occurring  to  the  minds  of  all  in  those  first 
ages,  established  amongthem  a  kind  of  equality,  and 
stamped,  in  their  opinion,  a  nobility  on  every  per¬ 
son  derived  from  the  common  stock.  Indeed,  the 
difference  of  conditions,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  are  treated,  are 
owing  merely  to  the  distance  from  the  common 
root;  which  makes  us  forget  that  the  meanest  ple¬ 
beian,  when  his  descent  is  traced  back  to  the 
source,  is  equally  noble  with  those  of  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  rank  and  titles. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  no  profession  in  Egypt  was 
considered  as  grovelling  or  sordid.  By  this  means 
arts  were  raised  to  their  highest  perfection.  The 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  84.  e  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  73. 

i  Ss  /tiov<rix.v)v  vojuiQvnv  ov  /uovov  <*%p>i<rT0v  vvrttpxetv 

o&AAs 6  xxi  (3\x& epxv,  cog  xv  ex&>i\vvov<rxv  rxg  t«jv  xvSpav 

s  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  67, 68.  9  Or  Ham 
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honor  which  cherished  them  mixed  with  every 
thought  and  care  for  their  improvement.  Every 
man  had  his  way  of  life  assigned  him  by  the  laws, 
and  it  was  perpetuated  from  father  to  son.  Two 
professions  at  one  time,  ora  change  ot  that  which 
a  man  was  born  to,  were  never  allowed.  By  this 
means,  men  became  more  able  and  expert  in  em¬ 
ployments  which  they  had  always  exercised  from 
their  infancy;  and  every  man  adding  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  to  that  of  his  ancestors,  was  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  attaining  perfection  in  his  particular  art. 
Besides,  this  wholesome  institution,  which  had 
been  established  anciently  throughout  Egypt,  ex¬ 
tinguished  all  irregular  ambition;  and  taught  eve¬ 
ry  man  to  sit  down  contented  with  his  condition, 
without  aspiring  to  one  more  elevated,  from  inter¬ 
est,  vain-glory,  or  levity. 

From  this  source  flowed  numberless  inventions 
for  the  improvements  of  all  the  arts,  and  for  ren¬ 
dering  life  more  commodious,  and  trade  more  easy. 
I  once  could  not  believe  that  Diodorus1  was  in 
earnest,  in  what  he  relates  concerning  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  industry,  viz.  that  this  people  had  found  out  a 
way,  by  an  artificial  fecundity,  to  hatch  eggs  without 
the  sitting  of  the  hen;  but  all  modern  travelers  de¬ 
clare  it  to  be  the  fact,  which  certainly  is  worthy  of 
our  investigation,  and  is  said  to  be  practised  also  in 
Europe.  Their  relations  inform  us,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  stow  eggs  in  ovens,  which  are  heated  to  such 
a  temperament,  and  with  such  just  proportion  to 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  hen,  that  the  chickens 
produced  by  these  means  are  as  strong  as  those 
which  are  hatched  the  natural  way.  1  he  season 
of  the  year  proper  for  this  operation  is,  from  the 
end  of  December  to  the  end  of  April;  the  heat  in 
Egypt  being  too  violent  in  the  other  months.  Du¬ 
ring  these  four  months,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  eggs  are  laid  in  these  ovens,  which,  though 
they  are  not  all  successful,  nevertheless  produce  vast 
numbers  of  fowls  at  an  easy  rate.  The  art  lies  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  ovens  a  due  degree  of  heat,  which  must  not 
exceed  a  fixed  proportion.  About  ten  days  are  bes¬ 
towed  in  heating  these  ovens,  and  very  near  as  much 
time  in  hatching  the  eggs.  It  is  very  entertaining, 
say  these  travelers,  to  observe  the  hatching  of  these 
chickens,  some  of  which  show  at  first  nothing 
but  their  heads,  others  but  half  their  bodies,  and 
others  again  come  quite  out  of  the  egg:  these  last, 
the  moment  they  are  hatched,  make  their  way  over 
the  unhatched  eggs,  and  form  a  diverting  specta¬ 
cle.  Corneille  le  Bruyn,  in  his  Travels,2  has  col¬ 
lected  the  observations  of  other  travelers  on  this 
subject.  Pliny3  likewise  mentions  it;  but  it  appears 
from  him,  that  the  Egyptians,  anciently,  employed 
warm  dung,  not  ovens,  to  hatch  eggs. 

I  have  said,  that  husbandmen  particularly,  and 
(hose  who  took  care  of  flocks,  were  in  great  esteem 
in  Egypt,  some  parts  of  it  excepted,  where  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  not  suffered.4  It  was,  indeed,  to  these 
two  professions  that  Egypt  owed  its  riches  and 
plenty.  It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  what  advanta¬ 
ges  the  Egyptians  by  their  art  and  labor,  drew  from 
a  country  of  no  great  extent,  but  whose  soil  was 
made  wonderfully  fruitful  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  laborious  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  always  so  with  every  kingdom,  whose 
governors  direct  all  their  actions  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  The  Culture  of  lands,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  will  be  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  in 
all  countries,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  these  profita¬ 
ble  callings  are  supported  and  encouraged  by  max¬ 
ims  of  state  and  policy:  and  we  may  consider  it  as 
a  misfortune,  that  they  are  at  present  fallen  into  so 
general  a  disesteem;  though  it  is  from  them  that 

t  Diod.  1.  i.  p-  67.  4  Tom.  ii.  p.  64.  s  Lib.  x.  c.  54. 

*  Swineherds,  in  particular,  had  a  general  ill  name 
throughout  Egypt,  as  they  had  the  care  of  so  impure  an 
animal.  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  47.)  tells  us,  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  Egyptian  temples,  nor  would  any 
man  give  them  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
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the  most  elevated  ranks  (as  we  esteem  them)  are 
furnished,  not  only  vvith  the  necessaries,  but  even 
the  luxuries,  of  life.  For,  says  Abbe  Fleury.,  in 
his  admirable  work,  Of  the  Manners  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites r,  where  the  subject  I  am  upon  is  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined,  it  is  the  peasant  who  feeds  the  citizen,  the 
magistrate,  the  gentleman,  the  ecclesiastic:  and 
whatever  artifice  and  craft  may  be  used  to  convert 
money  into  commodities,  and  these  back  again  into 
money;  yet  all  must  ultimately  be  owned  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  it  sustains  and  nourishes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  we  compare  men's  different  stations  of 
life  together,  we  give  the  lowest  place  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman;  and  with  many  people  a  wealthy  citizen, 
enervated  with  sloth,  useless  to  the  public,  and  void 
of  all  merit,  has  the  preference,  merely  because  he 
has  more  money,  and,  lives  a  more  easy  and  de¬ 
lightful  life. 

But  let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a  country  where 
so  great  difference  is  not  made  between  the  several 
conditions;  where  the  life  of  a  nobleman  is  not 
made  to  consist  in  idleness,  and  doing  nothing,  but 
in  a  careful  preservatio7i  of  his  liberty ;  that  is,  in  a 
due  subjection  to  the  laivs  and  the  constitution;  by  a 
man’s  subsisting  upon  his  estate  without  a  depend- 
ance  on  any  one,  and  being  contented  to  enjoy  a  little 
with  liberty,  rather  than  a  great  deal  at  the  price 
of  mean  and  base  compliances:  a  country,  whose 
sloth,  effeminacy ,  and  the  ignorance  of  things 
necessary  for  life,  are  held  in  just  contempt;  and 
where  pleasure  is  less  valued  than  health  and  bodily 
strength:  in  such  a  country,  it  will  be  much  more 
for  a  man’s  reputation  to  plough  and  keep  flocks, 
than  to  waste  all  his  hours  in  sauntering  from  place 
to  place,  in  gaming  and  expensive  diversions. 

But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  Plato’s  com¬ 
monwealth,  for  instances  of  men  who  have  led 
these  useful  lives.  It  was  thus  that  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  lived  during  near  four  thousand 
years;  and  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  that  is  to 
say,  nations  the  most  civilized,  and  most  renowned 
for  arms  and  wisdom.  They  all  inculcate  the  re¬ 
gard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  agriculture,  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle:  one  of  which  (without  say¬ 
ing  any  thing  of  hemp  and  flax,  so  necessary  for 
our  clothing)  supplies  us  by  corn,  fruits  and  pulse, 
with  not  only  a  plentiful  but  delicious  nourish¬ 
ment;  and  the  other,  besides  its  supply  of  exqui¬ 
site  meats  to  cover  our  tables,  almost  alone  gives 
life  to  manufactures  and  trade,  by  the  skins  and 
stuff's  it  furnishes. 

Princes  are  commonly  desirous,  and  their  inter¬ 
est  certainly  requires  it,  that  the  peasant  who,  in  a 
literal  sense,  sustains  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  and  pays  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  nation¬ 
al  taxes,  should  meet  with  favor  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  But  the  kind  and  good  intentions  of  princes 
are  too  often  defeated  by  the  insatiable  and  merci¬ 
less  avarice  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  collect 
their  revenues.  History  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
fine  saying  of  Tiberius  on  this  head: — A  prasfect 
of  Egypt  having  augmented  the  annual  tribute  of 
the  province,  and  doubtless,  with  the  view  of  ma- 
ing  his  court  to  the  emperor,  remitted  to  him  a 
sum  much  larger  than  was  customary;  that  prince, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  thought,  or  at 
least  spoke  justly,  answered,  That  it  was  his  de¬ 
sign  not  to  flay,  but  to  shear  his  sheep.6 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  FERTILITY  OF  EGYPT. 

UNDER  this  head,  I  shall  treat  only  of  soma 
plants  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  of  the  abundance  of 
corn  which  it  produced. 

»  Xiphilin.  in  apophthegm.  Tib.  Cass. 

Kiipi<r5t«i  ptou  T»  7r?o/3* *T«,  axDoux  xsra^fSTCxi  pouW*' 
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Papyrus.  This  is  a  plant  from  the  root  of  which 
thoot  out  a  great  many  triangular  stalks,  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  cubits.  The  ancients1  writ 
at  first  upon  palm-leaves;  next  on  the  inside  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  from  whence  the  word  liber,  or 
book,  is  derived ;  after  that,  upon  tables  covered 
over  with  wax,  on  which  the  characters  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  an  instrument  called  Stylus,  sharp- 
pointed  at  one  end  to  write  with,  and  fiat  at  the 
other,  to  efface  what  had  been  written:  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  expression  of  Horace: 

Ssepe  stylum  vertas,  iterum  quae  digna  legi  sint 
Scripturus:  Sat.  lib.  i.  x.  ver.  72. 

Oft  turn  your  style,  if  you  desire  to  write 
Things  that  will  bear  a  second  reading — 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  good  performance 
rs  not  to  be  expected  without  many  erasures  and 
corrections.  At  last  the  use  of  paper2  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  this  was  made  of  the  bark  of  Papyrus, 
divided  into  thin  flakes  or  leaves,  which  were  very 
proper  for  writing:  and  this  Papyrus  was  likewise 
called  Byblus: 

Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  byblos 
Noverat. — Lacon. 

Memphis  as  yet  knew  not  to  form  in  leaves 
The  watery  byblos. 

Pliny  calls  it  a  wonderful  invention,3  so  useful 
to  life,  that  it  preserves  the  memory  of  great  ac¬ 
tions,  and  immortalizes  those  who  achieved  them. 
Varro  ascribes  this  invention  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  he  built  Alexandria;  but  he  had  only 
the  merit  of  making  paper  more  common,  for  the 
invention  was  of  much  greater  antiquity.  The 
same  Pliny  adds,  that  Eumanes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
substituted  parchment  instead  of  paper;  in  emula¬ 
tion  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  library  he 
was  ambitious  to  excel  by  this  invention,  which 
had  the  advantage  over  paper.  Parchment  is  the 
skin  of  a  sheep,  dressed  and  made  fit  to  write  upon. 
It  was  called  Pergamenum  from  Pergamus,  whose 
kings  had  the  honor  of  the  invention.  All  the  an¬ 
cient  manuscripts  are  either  upon  parchment  or  vel¬ 
lum,  which  is  calf-skin,  and  a  great  deal  finer  than 
the  common  parchment.  It  is  very  curious  to  see 
white  fine  paper  wrought  out  of  filthy  rags,  picked 
up  in  the  streets.  The  plant  Papyrus  was  useful 
likewise  for  sails,  tackling,  clothes,  coverlets,4 * *  &c. 

Linum.  Flax  is  a  plant  whose  bark,  full  of  fibres 
or  strings,  is  useful  in  making  fine  linen.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  making  this  linen  in  Egypt  was  wonderful, 
and  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  the .  threads 
which  were  drawn  out  of  them,  were  almost  too 
small  for  the  observation  of  the  sharpest  eye. 
Priests  were  always  habited  in  linen,  and  never  in 
woollen;  and  all  persons  of  distinction  generally 
wore  linen  clothes.  This  flax  formed  a  considera¬ 
ble  branch  of  the  Egyptian  trade,  and  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  were  exported  into  foreign  countries. 
The  manufacture  of  flax  employed  a  great  number 
of  hands  in  Egypt,  especially  of  the  women,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  that  passage  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the 
prophet  menaces  Egypt  with  a  drought  of  so  ter¬ 
rible  a  nature,  that  it  should  interrupt  every  kind 
of  labor:  Moreover,  they  that  work  in  fine  flax, 
and  they  that  weave  net-works,  shall  be  confound¬ 
ed.3  We  likewise  find  in  Scripture,  that  one  effect 
of  the  plague  of  hail,  called  down  by  Moses  upon 
Egypt,3  was  the  destruction  of  all  the  flax  which 
was  then  boiled.  This  storm  was  in  March. 

Byssus.  This  was  another  kind  of  flax7  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  and  delicate,  which  often  received  a 

i  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  11. 

»The  papyrus  was  divided  into  thin  flakes  (into  which 

it  naturally  parted,)  which  beiug  laid  on  a  table,  and  mois- 

tem  d  with  the  glutinous  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  after¬ 

wards  pressed  together,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

a  Postea  promiscue  patuit  usus  rei,  qua  constat  immor- 

talitas  hominum.  .  .  .  Chartre  usu  maxitne  humanitas 

constat  in  memoria.  «  Plin.  1.  xix.  c.  1. 

» Isaiah  xix.  9.  ®  ExodHx.  31.  1  Plin.  lib.  xix.  c.  1. 
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purple  dye.  It  was  very  dear;  and  none  but  ricli 
and  wealthy  persons  could  afford  to  vvearit.  Pliny, 
who  gives  the  first  place  to  the  Asbeston  or  As- 
bestinum  ( i .  e.  the  incombustible  flax,)  places  the 
Byssus  in  the  next  rank;  and  says,  that  the  dress 
and  ornaments  of  the  ladies  were  made  of  it.3  _  It 
appears  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  it  was  chief¬ 
ly  from  Egypt  that  cloth  made  of  this  fine  flax 
was  brought:  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work 
from  Egypt.9 

I  take  no  notice  of  the  Lotus,  a  very  common 
plant,  and  in  great  request  among  the  Egyptians, 
of  whose  berries  in  former  times  they  made  bread. 
There  was  another  Lotus  in  Africa,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  Lotophagi,  or  Lotus  eaters;  because 
they'  lived  upon  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  had 
so  delicious  a  taste,  if  Homer  may  be  credited, 
that  it  made  those  who  ate  it  forget  all  the  sweets 
of  their  native  country,  as  Uly3sus  found  to  his 
cost  in  his  return  from  Troy.10 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Egyptian 

ulse  and  fruits  were  excellent;  and  might,  as 

liny  observes,11  have  sufficed  singly  for  the  nour¬ 
ishment  of  the  inhabitants;  such  was  their  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  so  great  their  plenty.  And  indeed 
working  men  lived  then  almost  upon  nothing  else, 
as  appears  from  those  who  were  employed  in  build¬ 
ing  the  pyramids. 

Besides  these  rural  riches,  the  Nile,  from  its  fish, 
and  the  fatness  it  gave  to  the  soil  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  furnished  the  tables  of  the  Egyptians 
with  the  most  exquisite  fish  of  every  kind,  and  the 
most  succulent  flesh.  This  it  was  which  made  the 
Israelites  so  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  Egypt,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  wilderness.  Who, 
say  they,  in  a  plaintive  and  at  the  same  time  sedi¬ 
tious  tone,  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  flesh  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the 
cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the 
onions,  and  the  garlick.12  We  sat  by  the  flesh 
pots,  and  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full.13 

But  the  great  and  matchless  wealth  of  Egypt 
arose  from  its  corn,  which,  even  in  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  famine,  enabled  it  to  support  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  nations,  as  it  particularly  did  under  Joseph’s 
administration.  In  later  ages  it  was  the  resource 
and  most  certain  granary  of  Rome  and  Constanti¬ 
nople.  It  is  a  well  known  story7,  how  a  calumny 
raised  against  St.  Athanasius,  viz.  of  his  having 
threatened  to  prevent  in  future  the  importation  of 
corn  into  Constantinople  from  Alexandria,  incen¬ 
sed  the  emperor  Constantine  against  that  holy 
bishop,  because  he  knew  that  his  capital  city7  could 
not  subsist  without  the  corn  which  was  brought  to 
it  from  Egypt.  The  same  reason  induced  all  the 
emperors  of  Rome  to  take  so  great  a  care  of  Egypt, 
which  they  considered  as  the  nursing-mother  of 
the  world’s  metropolis. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  river  which  enabled  this 
province  to  subsist  the  two  most  populous  cities  in 
the  world,  sometimes  reduced  even  Egypt  itself  to 
the  most  terrible  famine;  and  it  is  astonishing  that 
Joseph’s  wise  foresight,  which  in  fruitful  years  had 
made  provisions  for  seasons  of  sterility,  should  not 

8  Proximus  Byssino  mulierum  maxime  deliciis  genito 
inventum  jam  est  etiam  [scilicet  Linum]  quod  ignibus  non 
absumetur,  vivum  id  vacant ,  ardentesque  in  focis  convivio- 
rnm  ex  co  vidimus  mappas,  sordibus  exustis  splendescentes 
igni  magis.quam  possent  aquis  :  i.  e.  A  flax  is  now  found 
out,  which  is  proof  against  the  violence  of  fire ;  it  is  called 
living  flax;  and  we  have  seen  table  napkins  of  it  glowing 
in  the  fires  of  our  dining-rooms,  and  receiving  a  lustre  and  a 
cleanliness  from  flames  which  no  water  could  have  given  it, 

9  Ezek.  xxvii.  7. 

10  T(*.v  S'  o irrig  Xcoroio  (pxyo,  pebitlSfa 

Oux  st*  UTTayyeiKxi  7ru/.,v  qSsKev,  0,/le  veectSui, 

Ml,  T(U  Tlf  XuJTtHO  (puyuiv,  VOC-TOtO 

Odyss.  Is.  ver.  94,  95, 102. 

11  Algyptus  frugum  quidem  fertilissima,  sed  ut  prope 
sola  iis  carere  possit,  tanta  est  ciborum  ex  herbis  abun- 
dantia.  Plin.  1.  xxi.  c.  15. 

12  Num.  xi.  4,  5.  13  Exod.  xvi.  3. 
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have  taught  these  so  much-boasted  politicians,  to  ] 
adopt  similar  precautions  against  the  changes  and 
inconstancy  of  the  Nile.  Pliny,  in  his  panegyric 
upon  Trajan,  paints  with  wonderful  strength  the  j 
extremity  to  which  that  country  was  reduced  by  a 
famine  under  that  prince’s  reign,  and  his  generous 
relief  of  it.  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  j 
read  here  an  extract  of  it,  in  which  a  greater  regard 
will  be  had  toPliny’s  thoughts  than  to  his  expressions. 

The  Egyptians,  says  Pliny,  who  gloried  that  they 
needed  neither  rain  nor  sun  to  produce  their  corn, 
and  who  believed  they  might  confidently  contest 
the  prize  of  plenty  with  the  most  fruitlul  coun- 
tiies  of  the  world,  were  condemned  loan  unexpec¬ 
ted  drought,  and  a  fatal  sterility,  from  the  greatest 
part  of  their  territories  being  deserted  and  left  uu- 
watered  by  the  Nile,  whose  inundation  is  the 
source  and  sure  standard  of  their  abundance.  They 
then  implored  that  assistance  from  their  prince, 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  expect  only 
from  their  river.1  The  delay  of  their  relief  was 
no  longer  than  that  which  employed  a  courier  to 
bring  the  melancholy  news  to  Rome;  and  one 
would  have  imagined,  that  this  misfortune  had  be¬ 
fallen  them  only  to  display,  with  greater  lustre, 
the  generosity  and  goodness  of  Ctesar.  It.  was  an 
ancient  and  general  opinion,2  that  our  city  could 
not  subsist  without  provisions  drawn  from  Egypt. 
This  vain  and  proud  nation  boasted,  that,  though 
conquered,  they  nevertheless  fed  their  conquerors; 
that  by  means  of  their  river-,  either  abundance  or 
scarcity  were  entirely  in  their  own  disposal.  But 
we  now  have  returned  the  Nile  his  own  harvests, 
and  given  him  back  the  provisions  he  sent  us.  Let 
the  Egyptians  be  then  convinced,  by  their  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  us,  and  are 
only  our  vassals.  Let  them  know  that  their  ships 
do  not  so  much  bring  us  the  provision  we  stand  in 
need  of,  as  the  tribute  which  they  owe  us.  And 
let  them  never  forget,  that  we  can  do  without 
them,  but  that  they  can  never  do  without  us.  This 
most  fruitful  province  had  been  ruined,  had  it  not 
worn  the  Roman  chains.  The  Egyptians,  in  their 
sovereign,  found  a  deliverer,  and  a  father.  Aston¬ 
ished  at  the  sight  of  their  granaries,  filled  without 
any  labor  of  their  own,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  whom  they  owed  this  foreign  and  gratuitous 
plenty.  The  famine  of  a  people,  though  at  such 
a  distance  from  us,  yet  so  speedily  stopped,  served 
only  to  let  them  feel  the  advantage  of  living  under 
our  empire.  The  Nile  may,  in  other  times,  have 
diffused  more  plenty  on  Egypt,  but  nevermore  glory 
upon  us.3  May  heaven,  content  with  this  proof  of 
the  people’s  patience  and  the  prince’s  generosity, 
restore  forever  back  to  Egypt  its  ancient  fertility! 

Pliny’s  reproach  to  the  Egyptians,  for  their  vain 
and  foolish  pride  with  regard  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile,  points  out  one  of  their  most  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  recalls  to  my  mind  a  fine  pas¬ 
sage  of  Ezekiel,  where  God  thus  speaks  to  Pha¬ 
raoh,  one  of  their  kings:  Behold ,  I  am  against 
thee ,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon, 
that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath 
said.  My  river  is  my  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myselfA  God  perceived  an  insupportable  pride 
in  the  heart  of  this  prince:  a  sense  of  security  and 
confidence  in  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  inde¬ 
pendent  entirely  on  the  influence  of  heaven;  as 
though  the  happy  effects  of  this  inundation  had 
been  owing  to  nothing  but  his  own  care  and  labor, 

1  Inuiidatione,  id  est,  ubertate  regio  fraudata,  sir,  opem 
Csesaris  invocavit,  ut  solet  amnem  suum. 

»  Percrebuerat  antiquitus  urbem  nostram  nisi  opibus 
jEgypti  ali  sustentariquo  non  posse.  Superbiebat  ventosa 
et  lnsolens  natio,  quod  victorem  quidem  populum  pasceret 
tamen,  quodque  in  suo  flumine,  in  suis  nmnibus,  vel  abun- 
dantia  nostra  vel  fames  essot.  Refudimus  Nilo  suas  copias. 

Recepit  frumenta  quoe  misorat,  deportatasque  messes  re- 

vexit.  ,  ,  . 

i  Nilus  iEgypto  quidcm  stepe,  sed  gloria:  nostrie  nun- 

|uam  largior  iluxit.  4  Ezek.  xxix.  3.  9. 


or  those  of  his  predecessors:  The  river  is  mine,  and 
I  have  made  it. 

Before  I  conclude  this  second  part,  which  treats 
of  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians,  1  think  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  my  readers 
to  different  passages  scattered  in  the  history  ol 
Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  which  confirm 
and  illustrate  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  profane, 
authors  upon  this  subject.  They  will  there  obsi  r\ e 
the  perfect  polity  which  reigned  in  Egypt,  both 
in  the  court  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  this  prince,  who  was  informed  of  all  tran¬ 
sactions,  had  a  regular  counsel,  a  chosen  number 
of  ministers,  armies  ever  well  maintained  and  dis¬ 
ciplined,  both  of  horse,  foot,  and  armed  chariots; 
intendants  in  all  the  provinces;  overseers  or  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  public  granaries  ;  wise  and  exact  dis¬ 
pensers  of  the  corn  lodg'd  in  them;  a  court  com¬ 
posed  of  great  officers  of  the  crown,  a  captain  of 
his  guards,  a  chief  cup-bearer,  a  master  of  his  pan¬ 
try  ;  in  a  word,  all  things  that  compose  a  prince’s 
household,  and  constitute  a  magnificent  court.  But 
above  all  these,  the  readers  will  admire  the  fear  in 
which  the  threatenings  of  God  were  held,5  the  in¬ 
spector  of  all  actions  and  the  judge  of  kings  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  horror  the  Egyptians  had  for  adul¬ 
tery,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime  of  so 
heinous  a  nature,  that  it  alone  was  capable  of  bring¬ 
ing  destruction  on  a  nation. 


PART  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KI^GS  OF  EGYPT, 

No  part  of  ancient  history  is  more  obscure  or  un¬ 
certain,  than  that  of  the  first  kings  of  Egypt.  This 
proud  nation,  fondly  conceited  of  its  antiquity  and 
nobility,  thought  it  glorious  to  lose  itself  in  an 
abyss  of  infinite  ages,  which  seemed  to  carry'  its 
pretensions  backward  to  eternity.  According  to 
its  own  historians,6  first  gods,  ana  afterwards  derni- 
1  gods  or  heroes,  governed  it  successively,  through 
a  series  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  years.  But 
the  absurdity  of  this  vain  and  fubulous  claim  is  easi¬ 
ly  discovered. 

To  gods  and  demi-gods,  men  succeeded  as  rulers 
or  kings  in  Egypt,  of  whom  Manetho  has  left  us 
thirty  dynasties  or  principalities.  This  Manetho  was 
an  Egyptian  high  priest,  and  keeper  of  the  sacred 
archives  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Grecian  learning:  he  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Mercurius  and  other  ancient  memoirs, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 
He  drew  up  this  history  under  the  reign,  and  at 
the  command,  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  If  his 
thirty  dynasties  are  allowed  to  be  successive, 
they  make  up  a  series  of  time  of  more  than  five 
thousand  three  hundred  years,  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  but  this  is  a  manifest  for¬ 
gery.  Besides,  we  find  in  Eratosthenes,"  who  was 
invited  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  a 
catalogue  of  thirty  eight  kings  of  Thebes,  all  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  Manetho.  The  clearing  up  of 
these  difficulties  has  put  the  learned  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  labor.  The  most  effectual  way  to 
reconcile  such  contradictions,  is  to  suppose,  with 
almost  all  the  modern  writers  upon  this  subject, 
that  the  kings  of  these  different  dynasties  did  not 
reign  successively  after  one  another,  but  many  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  and  indifferent  countries  of 
Egypt.  There  were  in  Egypt  four  principal  dynas¬ 
ties;  that  ol  Thebes,  of  Thin,  of  Memphis,  and  of 
Tanis.  I  shall  not  here  give  my  readers  a  list  of 
the  kings  who  have  reigned  in  Egypt,  of  most  of 
whom  we  have  only  the  names  transmitted  to  us. 
I  shall  only  take  notice  of  what  seems  to  me  most 

»  Gen.  xii.  10— 20.  «  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  41. 

’  An  historian  of  Cvrene. 
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proper,  to  give  youth  the  necessary  light  into  this 
part  of  history,  for  whose  sake  principally  I  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  undertaking;  and  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  chiefly  to  the  memoirs  left  us  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  concerning  the  Egyptian 
kings,  without  even  scrupulously  preserving  the 
exactness  of  succession,  at  least  in  the  early  part 
of  the  monarchy,  which  is  very  obscure;  and 
without  pretending  to  reconcile  these  two  histori¬ 
ans.  Their  design,  especially  that  of  Herodotus, 
was  not  to  lay  before  us  an  exact  series  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  but  only  to  point  out  those  princes 
whose  history  appeared  to  them  most  important 
and  instructive.  I  shall  follow  the  same  plan,  and 
hope  to  be  forgiven,  for  not  having  involved  either 
myself  or  my  readers  in  a  labyrinth  of  almost  in¬ 
extricable  difficulties,  from  which  the  most  able 
can  scarce  disengage  themselves,  when  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  follow  the  series  of  history,  and  reduce  it 
to  fixed  and  certain  dates.  The  curious  may  con¬ 
sult  the  learned  pieces,1  in  which  this  subject  is 
treated  in  all  its  extent. 

I  am  to  premise,  that  Herodotus,  upon  the  credit 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  whom  he  had  consulted, 
gives  us  a  great  number  of  oracles  and  singular 
incidents,  all  which,  though  he  relates  them  as  so 
many  facts,  the  judicious  reader  will  easily  discov¬ 
er  to  be  what  they  really  are:  I  mean,  fictions. 

The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  comprehends  2158 
years,  and  is  naturally  divided  into  three  periods. 

The  first  begins  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  by  Menes  or  Misraim,  the  son 
of  Cham,2  in  the  year  of  the  world  1816;  and  ends 
with  the  destructidli  of  that  monarchy  by  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3479.  This  first  period  contains  1663  years. 

The  second  period  is  intermixed  with  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  Grecian  history,  and  extends  to  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  happened  in  the 
year  3681,  and  consequently  includes  202  years. 

The  third  period  is  that  in  which  a  new  monar¬ 
chy  was  formed  in  Egypt  by  the  Lagidae,  or  Ptol¬ 
emies,  descendants  from  Lagus;  to  the  death  of 
Cleopatra,  the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  in  3974;  and 
this  last  comprehends  293  years. 

I  shall  now  treat  only  of  the  first  period,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  two  others  for  the  asras  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Kings  of  Egypt. 

A  M.  1816.  Menes.  Historians  are  unani- 
Ant.  J.  C.  2188.  mously  agreed,  thatMenes  was  the 
first  king  of  Egypt.  It  is  pretend¬ 
ed,  and  not  without  foundation,  that  he  is  the 
same  with  Misraim,  the  son  of  Cham. 

Cham  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  When  the 
family  of  the  latter,  after  the  extravagant  attempt 
of  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  into  different  countries,  Cham  retired  to 
Africa;  and  it  doubtless  was  he  who  afterwards 
was  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  Ammon.  He  had  four  children,  Chus,3  Mis¬ 
raim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  Chus  settled  in  Ethiopia; 
Misraim  in  Egypt,  which  generally  is  called  in 
Scripture  after  his  name,  and  by  that  of  Cham4  his 
father;  Phut  took  possession  of  that  part  of  Africa, 
which  lies  westward  of  Egypt;  and  Canaan  of  the 
country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name.  The 
Canaanites  are  certainly  the  same  people  who  are 
called  almost  always  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks,  of 
which  foreign  name  no  reason  can  be  given,  any 
more  than  of  the  oblivion  of  the  true  one. 

I  return  to  Misraim.  He  is  allowed5  to  be  the 
same  with  Menes,  whom  all  historians  declare  to 

i  Sir  John  Marsham’s  Canon  Chronic.;  Father  Pezron; 
the  Dissertations  of  F.  Tournemine,  and  Abbe  Sevin,  &c. 

a  Or  Ham.  a  Or  Cush,  Gen.  x.  6. 

*  The  footsteps  of  its  old  name  (Mesraim)  remain  to  this 
day  among  the  Arabians,  who  call  it  jVTesre  ;  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Plutarch  it  was  called  Xu/* *:*,  Chemia,  by  an  easy 
corruption  of  Chomia,  and  this  for  Cham,  or  Ham. 

»  Herod. '.  ii.  p  99  Diod  1.  i  p.  42. 


be  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  the  institutor  of  tha 
worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
sacrifices. 

Busiris,  some  ages  after  him,  built  the  famous 
city  of  Thebes,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  hisempiie. 
We  have  elsewhere  taken  notice  of  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  of  this  city.  Thisprinceis  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Busiris,  so  infamous  for  his  cruelties. 

Osymandyas.  Diodorus6  gives  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  description  of  many  magnificent  edifices,  raised 
by  this  king;  one  of  which  was  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  exquisite  beauty,  repre¬ 
senting  his  expedition  against  the  Bactrians,  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  Asia,  whom  he  had  invaded  with  four  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  In 
another  part  of  the  edifice  was  exhibited  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  judges,  whose  president  wore,  on  his  breast, 
a  picture  of  Truth,  with  her  eyes  shut,  and  himself 
was  surrounded  with  books;  an  emphatic  emblem, 
denoting  that  judges  ought  to  be  perfectly  versed  in 
the  laws,  and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  them. 

The  king  likewise  was  painted  here,  offering  to 
the  gods  gold  and  silver,  which  he  drew  every 
year  from  the  mines  of  Egypt,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  sixteen  millions.7 

Not  far  from  hence  was  seen  a  magnificent  libra¬ 
ry,  the  oldest  mentioned  in  history.  Its  title  or  in¬ 
scription  on  the  front  was,  The  office,  or  treasury, 
of  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  the  soul.  Near  it 
were  placed  statues,  representing  all  the  Egyptian 
gods,  to  each  of  whom  the  king  made  suitable  of¬ 
ferings:  by  which  he  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  in¬ 
forming  posterity  that  his  life  and  reign  had  been 
crowned  with  piety  to  the  gods,  and  justice  to  men. 

His  mausoleum  displayed  uncommon  magnifi¬ 
cence:  it  was  encompassed  with  a  circle  of  gold, 
a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  365  cubits  in  circumfer¬ 
ence;  each  of  which  showed  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  planets.  For, 
so  early'  as  this  king’s  reign,  the  Egyptians  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of 
thirty  days:8  to  which  they  added  every  year  five 
days  and  six  hours.  The  spectator  did  not  know 
which  to  admire  most  in  this  stately  monument, 
whether  the  richness  of  its  materials,  or  the  genius 
and  industry  of  the  artists. 

UcHOREUS,  one  of  the  successors  of  Osymandyas, 
built  the  city  of  Memphis.8  This  city  was  150  fur¬ 
longs,  or  more  than  seven  leagues  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  stood  at  the  point  of  the  Delta,  in  that 
part  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  several 
branches,  or  streams.  Southward  from  the  city, 
he  raised  a  lofty  mole.  On  the  right  and  left  he 
dug  very  deep  moats  to  receive  the  river.  These 
were  faced  with  stone,  and  raised,  near  the  city, 
by  strong  causeys;  the  whole  designed  to  secure 
the  city  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy.  A  city  so  advantageous¬ 
ly  situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  was 
almost  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and,  by  this  means, 
commanded  the  whole  country,  became  soon  the 
usual  residence  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  It  kept 

ossession  of  this  honor,  till  Alexandria  was  built 

y  Alexander  the  Great. 

Mceris.  This  king  made  the  famous  lake  which 
went  by  his  name,  and  whereof  mention  has  been 
already  made. 

Egypt  had  long  been  govern¬ 
ed  by  its  native  princes,  when  A.  M.  1920. 
strangers,  called  Shepherd-kings  Ant.  J.  C.  2084. 
(Hycsos  in  the  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage,)  from  Arabia  or  Phoenicia,  invaded  and 
seized  a  great  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  Memphis 
itself;  but  Upper  Egypt  remained  unconquered, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  existed  till  the  reign 
of  Sesostris.  These  foreign  princes  governed  about 
260  years. 

s  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  44,  45. 

’  Three  thousand  two  hundred  myriads  of  mime. 

8  See  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Chronology,  p.  30.  »  Diod.  p.  46 
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A.  M.  2084. 
Ant.  J.  C.  1929. 


A.  M.  2170. 
Ant.  J.  C.  1825. 

A.M.  2276. 
Ant.  J.  C  1728. 


A.M.  2298. 
Ant.  J.  C.  1706. 


Under  one  of  these  princes, 
called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture1  (a 
name  common  to  all  the  kings  of 
Egypt,)  Abraham  arrived  there  with  his  wife  Sarah, 
who  was  exposed  to  great  hazard,  on  account  of  her 
exquisite  beauty,  which  reaching  the  prince’s  ear, 
she  was  taken  by  him  from  Abraham,  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  she  was  not  his  wife,  but  only  his  sister. 

THETHMOSIS,  or  Amosis,  hav¬ 
ing  expelled  the  Shepherd-kings, 
reigned  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Long  after  his  reign,  Joseph 
was  brought  a  slave  into  Egypt, 
by  some  Ishmaelitish  merchant's; 
sold  to  Potiphar;  and  by  a  series 
at  wonderful  events,  enjoyed  the  supreme  author- 
ty,  by  his  being  raised  to  the  chief  employment  of 
the  kingdom.  I  shall  pass  over  his  history,  as 
it  is  so  universally  known.  But  I  must  take  no¬ 
tice  of  a  remark  of  Justin  (the  epitomizer  of  Tro- 
gus  Pompeius,2  an  excellent  historian  of  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age,)  viz.  that  Joseph,  the  youngest  of  Ja¬ 
cob’s  children,  whom  his  brethren,  through  envy, 
had  sold  to  foreign  merchants,  being  endowed 
from  heaven  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams,3 
and  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  preserved,  by  his  un¬ 
common  prudence,  Egypt  from  the  famine  with 
which  it  was  menaced,  and  was  extremely  caress¬ 
ed  by  the  king. 

Jacob  also  went  into  Egypt 
with  his  whole  family,  which  met 
with  the  kindest  treatment  from 
the  Egyptians,  whilst  Joseph’s 
important  services  were  fresh  in  their  memories. 
But  after  his  death,  say  the  Scriptures,  there  arose 
up  anew  king,  which  knew  not  Joseph .4 

RAMESES-MIAMUM,  according 
A.M.  2427.  to  arch-bishop  Usher,  was  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  1577.  name  of  this  king,  who  is  called 
Pharaoh  in  Scripture.  He  reigned 
sixty-six  years,  and  oppressed  the  Israelites  in  a  most 
grievous  manner.  He  set  over  them  task-masters 
to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens,  and-  they  built 
for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,  Pithomand  Raamses ;5 
and  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to 
serve  with  rigor;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter 
with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and 
in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field;  all  their  ser¬ 
vice  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rig¬ 
or.6  This  king  had  two  sons,  Amenophis  and  Bu 
siris. 

Amenophis,  the  eldest,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  He  was  the  Pharaoh, 
under  whose  reign  the  Israelites 
departed  out  of  Egypt,  and  was 
drowned  in  passing  the  Red  Sea. 

Father  Tournemine  makes  Se- 
A.M.2513.  sostris,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
Ant.  J.  C.  1491.  immediately,  the  Pharaoh  who 
raised  the  persecution  against  the 
Israelites,  and  oppressed  them  with  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  toils.  This  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  account 
given,  by  Diodorus,  of  this  prince,  who  employed  in 
his  Egyptian  works  only  foreigners;  so  that  we  may 
place  the  memorable  event  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  under  his  son  Pheron;7  and  the  characteristic 
of  impiety  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus,  greatly 
strengthens  the  probability  of  this  conjecture.  The 
plan  1  have  proposed  to  follow  in  thishistory  excu¬ 
ses  me  from  entering  into  chronological  discussions. 
Diodorus,9  speaking  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  made 

i  Gen.  xii.  10—20.  a  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2. 

t  Justin  ascribes  this  gift  of  heaven  to  Joseph’s  skill  in 
magical  arts:  Cum  magicas  ibi  artes  (Egypti  sc.)  solerti 
mgenio  percepisset,  A*c.  *  Exod,  i.  8. 

s  Heb.  urbes  thesaurorum.  LXX.  urbes  munitas.  These 
cities  were  appointed  to  preserve,  as  in  a  storehouse,  the 
corn,  oil,  and  other  products  of  Egypt.  Vatab. 
a  Exod.  i.  11.  13,  14. 
t  This  name  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Pharaoh,  which 
was  common  to  the  Egyptian  kings.  »  Lib.  iii.  p.  74. 


A.  M.  2494. 
Ant.  J.  C.  1510. 


one  remark  very  worthy  our  observation;  A  tra 
dition  (says  that  historian)  has  been  transmitted 
through  tiie  whole  nation,  from  father  to  son,  for 
many  ages,  that  once  an  extraordinary  ebb  dried 
up  the  sea,  so  that  its  bottom  was  seen;  and  that  a 
violent  flow  immediately  after  brought  back  the 
waters  to  their  former  channel.  —  It  is  evident, 
that  the  miraculous  passage  of  Moses  over  the  Red 
Sea  is  here  hinted  at;  and  I  make  this  remark, 
purposely  to  admonish  young  students,  not  to  slip 
over,  in  their  perusal  of  authors,  these  precious  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  ;  especially  when  they  bear,  like 
this  passage,  any  relation  to  religion. 

Archbishop  Usher  says,  that  Amenophis  left  two 
sons,  one  called  Sesothis,  or  Sesostris,  and  the 
other  Armais.  The  Greeks  call  him  Belus,  and  his 
two  sons  Egyptus  and  Danaus, 

Sesostris9  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  kings  of  Egypt,  but  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
querors  that  antiquity  boasts  of. 

His  father,  whether  by  inspiration,  caprice,  or, 
as  the  Egyptians  say,  by  the  authority  of  an  ora¬ 
cle,  formed  a  design  of  making  his  son  a  conquer¬ 
or.  This  he  set  about  after  the  Egyptian  manner, 
that  is,  in  a  great  and  noble  way.  All  the  male 
children,  born  the  same  day  with  Sesostris,  were, 
by  the  king’s  order,  brought  to  court.  Here  they 
were  educated  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,  with  the  same  care  bestowed  on  Sesostris, 
with  whom  they  were  brought  up.  He  could  not 
possibly  have  given  him  more  faithful  ministers, 
nor  officers  who  more  zealously  desired  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  arms.  The  chief  part  of  their  educa¬ 
tion  was,  the  inuring  them,  from  their  infancy,  to 
a  hard  and  laborious  life,  in  order  that  they  might 
one  day  be  capable  of  sustaining  with  ease  the  toils 
of  war.  They  were  never  suffered  to  eat,  till  they 
had  run,  on  foot  or  horseback,  a  considerable  race. 
Hunting  was  their  most  common  exercise. 

jElian  remarks,10  that  Sesostris  was  taught  by 
Mercury,  who  instructed  him  in  politics,  and  the 
art  of  government.  This  Mercury  is  he  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Trismegistus,  i.  e.  thrice  great. 
Egypt,  his  native  country,  owes  to  him  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  almost  every  art.  The  two  books,  which 
go  under  his  name,  bear  such  evident  characters  of 
novelty  that  the  forgery  is  no  longer  doubted. 
There  was  another  Mercury,  who  was  also  very  fa¬ 
mous  among  the  Egyptians  for  his  rare  knowledge; 
and  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  he  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking.  Jamblicus,  a  priest  of 
Egypt,  affirms,  that  it  was  customary  with  the 
Egyptians  to  fix  the  name  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 
to  all  the  new  books  or  inventions  that  were  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  public. 

When  Sesostris  was  more  advanced  in  years  his 
father  sent  him  against  the  Arabians,  in  order  to 
acquire  military  knowledge.  Here  the  young 
prince  learned  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst;  and  sub¬ 
dued  a  nation  which  till  then  had  never  been  con¬ 
quered.  The  youths  educated  with  him  attended 
him  in  all  his  campaigns. 

Accustomed  by  this  conquest  to  martial  toils,  he 
was  next  sent  by  his  father  to  try  his  fortune  west¬ 
ward.  He  invaded  Libya,  and  subdued  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  that  vast  country. 

Sesostris.  During  this  expe¬ 
dition  his  father  died,  and  £gft  A.  M.  2513. 
him  capable  of  attempting  the  Ant.  J.  C.  1491. 
greatest  enterprises.  He  formed 
no  less  a  design  than  that  of  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  But  before  he  left  his  kingdom,  he  provi¬ 
ded  for  his  domestic  security,  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  by  his  generosity,  justice, 
and  a  popular  and  obliging  behavior.  He  was  no 
less  studious  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers,  whom  ne  wished  to  be  ever  ready  to  share 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  service;  persua 

s  Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  102.  110.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  48.  54. 
io  Ta  voy,/U(6Tx  s*/uou<rco3‘>i vxit  lib.  xii.  2.  4 
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ded  (hat  his  enterprises  would  all  be  unsuccessful, 
unless  his  army  should  be  attached  to  his  person 
by  all  the  ties  of  esteem,  affection,  and  interest. 
He  divided  the  country  into  thirty  six  governments 
(called  JN’omi,)  and  bestowed  them  on  persons  of 
merit,  and  the  most  approved  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time  he  made  the  requisite  prepa¬ 
rations,  levied  forces,  and  headed  them  with  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  greatest  bravery  and  reputation,  and 
these  were  taken  chiefly  from  among  the  youths 
who  had  been  educated  with  him.  He  had  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  of  these  officers,  who  were  all  capa¬ 
ble  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  resolution,  a  love 
of  discipline,  and  a  zeal  for  the  service  ot  their 
prince.  His  army  consisted  of  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  foot,  and  twenty -four  thousand  horse,  besides 
twenty-seven  thousand  armed  chariots. 

He  began  his  expedition  by  invading  Ethiopia, 
situated  on  the  south  of  Egypt.  He  made  it  trib¬ 
utary;  and  obliged  the  nations  of  it  to  furnish  him 
annually  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ebony,  ivory 
and  gold. 

He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail, 
and  ordering  it  to  advance  to  the  Red  Sea,  made 
himself  master  of  the  isles  and  cities  lying  on  the 
coasts  of  that  sea.  He  himself  heading  his  land 
army,  overran  and  subdued  Asia  with  amazing  ra¬ 
pidity,  and  advanced  farther  into  India. than  Her¬ 
cules,  Bacchus,  and  in  aftertimes  Alexander  him¬ 
self  had  ever  done;  for  he.  subdued  the  countries 
beyond  the  Ganges,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
ocean.  One  may  judge  from  hence  how  unable  the 
more  neighboring  countries  were  to  resist  him.  The 
Scythians,  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais,  as  well  as  Ar¬ 
menia  and  Cappadocia,  were  conquered.  He  left 
a  colony  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos,  situ¬ 
ated  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  customs  and  manners  have  been  ever  since 
retained.  Herodotus  saw  in  Asia  Minor,  from  one 
sea  to  the  other,  monuments  of  his  victories.  In 
several  countries  was  read  the  following  inscription 
engraven  on  pillars:  Sesostris ,  king-  of  kings,  and 
lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by  the  power  of 
his  arms.  Such  pillars  were  found  even  in  Thrace, 
and  his  empire  extended  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Danube.  In  his  expeditions,  some  nations  bravely 
defeuded  their  liberties,  and  others  yielded  them 
up  without  making  the  least  resistance.  This  dis¬ 
parity  was  denoted  by  him  in  hieroglyphical  fig¬ 
ures,  on  the  monuments  erected  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  his  victories,  agreeably  to  the 
Egyptian  practice. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Thrace  stopped 
the  progress  of  his  conquests  and  prevented  his 
advancing  farther  in  Europe.  One  remarkable 
circumstance  is  observed  in  this  conqueror,  who 
never  once  thought,  as  others  had  done,  of  preser¬ 
ving  his  acquisitions ;  but  contenting  himself  with 
the  glory  of  having  subdued  and  despoiled  so  ma¬ 
ny  nations;  after  having  made  wild  havoc  up  and 
down  the  world  for  nine  years,  he  confined  himself 
almost  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Egypt,  a  few 
neighboring  provinces  excepted;  for  we  do  not 
find  any  traces  or  footsteps  of  this  new  empire, 
either  under  himself  or  his  successors. 

He  returned  therefore  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  vanquished  nations,  dragging  after  him  a  num¬ 
berless  multitude  of  captives,  and  covered  with 
greater  glory  than  any  of  hi3  predecessors;  that 
glory  I  mean  which  employs  so  many  tongues  and 
pens  in  its  praise;  which  consists  in  invading  a 
great  number  of  provinces  in  a  hostile  way,  and  is 
often  productive  of  numberless  calamities.  He  re¬ 
warded  his  officers  and  soldiers  with  a  truly  royal 
magnificence,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  mer¬ 
it.  He  made  it  both  his  pleasure  and  duty,  to  put 
the  companions  of  his  victory  in  such  a  condition 
as  might  enable  them  to  enjoy,  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  their  days,  a  calm  and  easy  repose,  the  just 
reward  of  their  past  toils 


With  regard  to  himself,  for  ever  careful  of  hi* 
own  reputation,  and  still  more  of  making  his  pow¬ 
er  advantageous  to  his  subjects,  he  employed  the 
repose  which  peace  allowed  him,  in  raising  works 
that  might  contribute  more  to  the  enriching  of 
Egypt,  than  the  immortalizing  his  name;  works, 
in  which  the  art  and  industry  ol  the  workmen  were 
more  admired,  than  the  immense  sums  which  had 
been  expended  on  them. 

A  hundred  famous  temples,  raised  as  so  many 
monuments  of  gratitude  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  all 
the  cities,  were  the  first,  as  well  as  the  most  illus¬ 
trious,  testimonies  of  his  victories;  and  he  took 
care  to  publish  in  the  inscriptions  on  them,  that 
these  mighty  works  had  been  completed  without 
burdening  any  of  his  subjects.  He  made  it  his 
glory  to  be  tender  of  them,  and  to  employ  only 
captives  in  these  monuments  of  his  conquests. 
The  scriptures  take  notice  of  something  like  this, 
where  they  speak  of  the  buildings  of  Solomon.1 
But  he  prided  himself  particularly  in  adorning  and 
enriching  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Pelusium,  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  protection  which  he  fancied 
that  god  had  bestowed  on  him,  when,  on  his  return 
from  his  expeditions,  his  brother  had  a  design  of  de¬ 
stroying  him  in  that  city,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  apartment  where  he  then  lay. 

His  great  work  was,  the  raising,  in  every  part  of 
Egypt,  a  considerable  number  of  high  banks,  or 
moles,  on  which  new  cities  were  built,  in  order 
that  these  might  be  a  security  for  men  aud  beasts 
during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

From  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  sea,  he  cut,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  a  great  number  of  canals,  for 
the  conveniency  of  trade,  and  the  conveying  of 
provisions,  and  for  the  settling  an  easy  correspon¬ 
dence  between  such  cities  as  were  most  distant 
from  one  another.  Besides  the  advantages  of 
traffic,  Egypt  was,  by  these  canals,  made  inaccessi 
ble  to  the  cavalry  of  its  enemies,  which  before  had 
so  often  harassed  it  by  repeated  incursions. 

He  did  still  more.  To  secure  Egypt  from  the 
inroads  of  its  nearer  neighbors,  the  Syrians  and 
Arabians,  he  fortified  all  the  eastern  coast  from 
Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  that  is,  for  upwards  of  sev¬ 
en  leagues.2 

Sesostris  might  have  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  most  boasted  heroes  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  had  not  the  lustre  of  his  warlike  actions, 
as  well  as  his  pacific  virtues,  been  tarnished  by  a 
thirst  of  glory,  and  a  blind  fondness  for  his  own 
grandeur,  which  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a 
man.  The  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  conquered  na¬ 
tions  came,  at  stated  times,  to  do  homage  to  their 
victor,  and  pay  him  the  appointed  tribute.  On  ev¬ 
ery  other  occasion,  he  treated  them  with  sufficient 
humanity  and  generosity.  But  when  he  went  to 
the  temple,  or  entered  his  capital,  he  caused  these 
princes  to  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  four  abreast,  in¬ 
stead  of  horses;  and  valued  himself  upon  his  being 
thus  drawn  by  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  What  I  am  most  surprised  at,  is,  that  Dio¬ 
dorus  should  rank  this  foolisn  and  inhuman  vanity 
among  the  most  shining  actions  of  this  prince. 

Being  grown  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  died  by  his 
own  hands,  after  having  reigned  thirty-three  years 
and  left  his  kingdom  infinitely  rich.  His  empire, 
nevertheless,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration.  But  there  still  remained,  so  low  as  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  magnificent  monuments,  which 
showed  the  extent  of  Egypt  under  Sesostris,3  and 
the  immense  tributes  which  were  paid  to  it.4 

1  2  Chron.  viii.  9  :  But  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solo¬ 
mon  make  no  servants  for  his  work. 

»  150  stadia,  about  18  miles  English. 

3  Tacit.  Aijn.  1.  ii.  c.  CO. 

4  Legebantur  indicta  gentibus  tributa — hand  minus  mag 
nr  fir.  a  quarn  nunc  vi  Parthorum  aut  potentia  Romana  juben 
tur — Inscribed  on  pillars,  were  read  the  tributes  imposeo 
on  vanquished  nations,  which  were  not  inferior  to  those 
now  paid  to  the  Parthian  and  Roman  powers 
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1  now  go  back  to  some  facts  which  took  place  in 
this  period,  but  which  were  omitted,  in  order  that 
I  might  not  break  the  thread  of  the  history,  and 
now  I  shall  but  barely  mention  them. 

About  the  era  in  question,  the  Egyp- 
A.M.2448.  tians  settled  themselves  in  divers  parts 
of  the  earth.  The  colony,  which 
Cecrops  led  out  of  Egypt,  built  twelve  cities,  or 
rather  as  many  towns  of  which  he  composed  the 
kingdom  of  Athens. 

We  observed  that  the  brother  of  Sesostris.  called 
by  the  Greeks  Danaus,  had  formed  a  design  to  mur¬ 
der  him,  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  after  his  conquest. 

But  being  defeated  in  his  horrid  pro- 
A.M.2530.  ject,  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  there¬ 
upon  retired  to  Peloponnesus, where  he 
seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  had  been 
founded  aboutfourhundredyears before  by  Inachus, 
Busiris,  brother  of  Amenophis,  so 
A.  M. 2533.  infamous  among  the  ancients  for  his 
cruelties,  exercised  his  tyranny  at  that 
time  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and  barbarously 
murdered  all  foreigners  who  landed  in  this  country  : 
this  was  probably  during  the  absence  of  Sesostris. 

About  the  same  time  Cadmus 
A.  M.  2549.  brought  from  Syria  into  Greece  the 
invention  of  letters.  Some  pretend 
that  these  characters  or  letters  were  Egyptian,  and 
that  Cadmus  himself  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
not  of  Phoenicia;  and  the  Egyptians,  who  ascribe 
to  themselves  the  invention  of  every  art,  and  boast 
a  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  nation,  give  to 
their  Mercury  the  honor  of  inventing  letters. 
Most  of  the  learned  agree,1  that  Cadmus  carried 
the  Phoenician  or  Syrian  letters  into  Greece,  and 
those  letters  were  the  same  as  the  Hebraic;  the 
Hebrews  who  formed  but  a  small  nation,  being 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Syrians. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  the  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius,  proves  that  the  Greek  letters,  and  those 
of  the  Latin  alphabet  formed  from  them,  derive 
their  original  from  the  ancient  Phoenician  letters, 
which  are  the  same  with  the  Samaritan,  and  were 
used  by  the  Jews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Cadmus  carried  only  sixteen  letters  into  Greece,2 
eight  others  being  added  afterwards. 

I  return  to  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
whom  I  shall  hereafter  rank  in  the  same  order  as 
Herodotus  has  assigned  to  them. 

Pheron  succeeded  Sesostris  in 

A.  M.  2547.  his  kingdom,  but  not  in  his  glory. 
Ant.J.  C.  1457.  Herodotus3  relates  but  one  ac¬ 
tion  of  his,  which  shows  how 
greatly  he  had  degenerated  from  the  religious  sen¬ 
timents  of  his  father.  In  an  extraordinary  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  Nile,  which  exceeded  eighteen  cu¬ 
bits,  this  prince,  enraged  at  the  wild  havoc  which 
was  made  by  it,  threw  a  javelin  at  the  river,  as  if 
he  intended  thereby  to  chastise  its  insolence;  but. 
was  himself  immediately  punished  for  his  impiety,  if 
the  historian  may  be  credited,  with  the  loss  of  sight. 

■‘Proteus.  6He  was  of  Mem- 

A.  M.  2800.  phis,  where,  in  Herodotus’s  time. 
Ant.  J.  C.  1204.  nis  temple  was  still  standing,  in 
which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to 

»  The  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  two  learned 
dissertations  of  Abbe  Renaudot,  inserted  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  Aca'demy  of  Inscriptions. 

.  ®  The  sixteen  letters  brought  by  Cadmus  into  Greece, 
re  t«,  £,  y,  L  e,  *,  *,  x,  /*,  i>,  o,  i t,  p,  <r,  t.  u.  Falamedes,  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  i.  e.  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  lower  than  Cadmus,  added  the  four  following,;,®,  <P,  X, 
and  Simonides,  a  long  time  after,  invented  the  four  others, 
namely,  s,  ">,<>'}'•  a  Herod.  1,  ii.  c.  111.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  54. 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  112.  120. 

*  I  4s  not  think  myself  obliged  to  enter  here  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  would  be  attended  with  very  perplexing 
difficulties,  should  I  pretend  to  reconcile  the  series,  or  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  kings,  as  given  bv  Herodotus,  with  the  opinion 
of  archbishop  Usher.  This  last  supposes,  with  many  other 
learned  men,  that  Sesostris  is  the  son  of  that  Egyptian 
king  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  whose  reign  must 
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Venus  the  stranger.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
Venus  was  Helen,  for  in  the  reign  of  this  mon¬ 
arch,  Paris  the  Trojan,  returning  home  with  Hel¬ 
en,  whom  he  had  stolen,  was  driven  by  a  storm 
into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  Cano¬ 
nic;  and  from  thence  was  conducted  to  Proteu3  at 
Memphis,  who  reproached  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  for  his  base  perfidy  and  guilt,  in  stealinAhe 
wife  of  his  host,  and  with  her  all  the  effects  m  his 
house.  He  added,  that  the  only  reason  why  he 
did  not  punish  him  with  death  (as  his  crime  de¬ 
served)  was,  because  the  Egyptians  were  careful 
not  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  strangers: 
that  he  would  keep  Helen,  with  all  the  riches  that 
were  brought  with  her,  in  order  to  restore  them  to 
their  lawful  owner:  that  as  for  himself  (Paris,)  he 
must  either  quit  his  dominions  in  three  days  or  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  king’s  order 
was  obeyed.  Paris  continued  his  voyage,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Troy,  whither  he  was  closely  pursued  by 
the  Grecian  army.  The  Greeks  summoned  the 
Trojans  to  surrender  Helen,  and  with  her  all  the 
treasures  of  which  her  husband  had  been  plunder¬ 
ed.  The  Trojans  answered,  that  neither  Helen 
nor  her  treasures,  were  in  the  city.  And  indeed, 
was  it  at  all  likely,  says  Herodotus,  that  Priam,  who 
was  so  wise  an  old  prince,  should  choose  to  see  his 
children  and  country  destroyed  before  his  eyes, 
rather  than  give  the  Greeks  the  just  and  reasona¬ 
ble  satisfaction  they  desired1?  But  it  w'as  to  no  pur¬ 
pose  for  them  to  affirm  with  an  oath  that  Helen  was 
not  in  their  city ;  the  Greeks  being  firmly  persua¬ 
ded  that  they  were  trifled  with,  persisted  obsti¬ 
nately  in  their  unbelief:  the  deity,  continues  the 
same  historian,  being  resolved  that  the  Trojans,  by 
the  total  destruction  of  their  city  and  empire 
should  teach  the  affrighted  world  this  lesson:6 
That  great  crimes  are  attended  with  as 
great  and  signal  punishments  from  the  of¬ 
fended  gods.  Menelaus,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  called  at  the  court  of  king  Proteus,  who  re¬ 
stored  him  Helen,  with  all  her  treasure.  Herodotus 
proves,  from  some  passages  in  Homer,  that  the  voy¬ 
age  of  Paris  to  Egypt  was  not  unknown  to  this  poet. 

Rhampsinitus.  What  is  related  by  Herodotus7 
concerning  the  treasury  built  byT  this  king,  who 
was  the  richest  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  bis  de¬ 
scent  into  hell,  has  so  much  the  air  of  romance  and 
fiction,  as  to  deserve  no  mention  here. 

Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some 
shadow,  at  least,  of  justice  and  moderation  in 
Egypt;  but  in  the  two  following  reigns,  violence 
and  cruelty  usurped  their  place. 

Cheops  and  Cephren.  These  two  princes,3 
who  were  truly  brothers  by  the  similitude  of  their 
manners,  seemed  to  have  vied  with  each  other 
which  of  them  should  distinguish  himself  most,  by 
a  barefaced  impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  a  bar¬ 
barous  inhumanity  to  men.  Cheops  reigned  fifty 
ears,  and  his  brother  Cephren  fifty-six  years  after 
im.  They  kept  the  temples  shut  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  long  reigns;  and  forbid  the  of¬ 
fering  of  sacrifices  under  the  severest  penalties. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  oppressed  their  subject* * 
by  employing  them  in  the  most  grievous  and  u*e- 

consequently  have  begun  in  the  year  of  the  world  2513,  ann 
continued  till  the  year  2547,  since  it  lasted  thirty-three 
years.  Should  we  allow  fifty  years  to  the  reign  of  "Pheron 
his  son,  there  would  still  be  an  interval  of  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  between  Pheron  and  Proteus,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  former; 
since  Proteus  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which, 
according  to  Usher,  was  taken  Ail,  Mun.  2820.  I  know  not 
whether  his  almost  total  silence  on  the  Egyptian  kings  af¬ 
ter  Sesostris,  was  owing  to  his  sense  of  this  difficuliy.  I 
suppose  a  long  interval  to  have  occurred  between  Pheron 
and  Proteus;  accordingly  Diodorus  (lib  i.  p.  54.)  fills  it  up 
with  a  great  many  kings  :  and  the  same  must  be  said  of 
some  of  the  following  kings. 

6  t (uv  [MyxAMV  ctS (y.‘/ffMxru>v  ysyzAxt  ei m  xui  «i 

Tigwfisi  TTa, px  Tvjv  Viviv.  i  Lib.  ii.  c.  121.  123. 

s  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  124.  128.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  57. 
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less  works;  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  numberless 
multitudes  of  men,  merely  to  gratify  a  senseless 
ambition  of  immortalizing  their  names  by  edifices 
of  an  enormous  magnitude  and  a  boundless  expense. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  those  stately  pyramids,  which 
have  so  long  been  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  were  the  effect  of  the  irreligion  and  merci¬ 
less  cruelty  of  those  princes. 

Mycerinus.  He  was  the  son  of  Cheops,1  but  of 
a  character  opposite  to  that  of  his  father.  So  far 
from  walking  in  his  steps,  he  detested  his  conduct, 
and  pursued  quite  different  measures.  He  again 
opened  the  temples  of  the  gods,  restored  the  sacri¬ 
fices,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  comfort  his 
subjects,  and  make  them  forget  their  past  miseries; 
ana  believed  himself  set  over  them  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  exercise  justice,  and  to  make  them 
taste  all  the  blessings  of  an  equitable  and  peaceful 
administration.  He  heard  their  complaints,  dried 
their  tears,  alleviated  their  misery,  and  thought 
himself  not  so  much  the  master  as  the  father  of 
his  people.  This  procured  him  the  love  of  them 
all.  Egypt  resounded  with  his  praises,  and  his 
name  commanded  veneration  in  all  places. 

One  would  naturally  conclude,  that  no  prudent 
and  humane  a  conduct  must  have  drawn  down  on 
Mycerinus  the  protection  of  the  gods.  But  it 
happened  far  otherwise.  His  misfortunes  began 
from  the  death  of  a  darling  and  only  daughter,  in 
whom  his  whole  felicity  consisted.  He  ordered 
extraordinary  honors  to  be  paid  to  her  memory, 
which  were  still  continued  in  Herodotus’s  time. 
This  historian  informs  us,  that  in  the  city  of  Sais, 
exquisite  odors  were  burnt,  in  the  day-time,  at  the 
tomb  of  this  princess;  and  that  during  the  night  a 
lamp  was  kept  constantly  burning. 

He  was  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  reign  would 
continue  but  seven  years.  And  as  he  complained 
of  this  to  the  gods,  and  inquired  the  reason,  why 
so  long  and  prosperous  a  reign  had  been  granted 
to  his  father  and  uncle,  who  were  equally  cruel 
and  impious,  whilst  his  own,  which  he  had  endeav¬ 
ored  so  carefully  to  render  as  equitable  and  mild 
as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  should  be  so  short 
and  unhappy;  he  was  answered,  that  these  were 
the  very  causes  of  it,  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods 
to  oppress  and  afflict  Egypt  during  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  a  punishment  for  its 
crimes;  and  that  his  reign,  which  was  to  have  been 
like  those  of  the  preceding  monarchs,  of  fifty  years’ 
continuance,  was  shortened  on  account  of  his  too 
great  lenity.  Mycerinus  likewise  built  a  pyramid, 
but  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  that  of  his  father. 

AsYCHIS.  He  enacted  the  law  relating  to  loans, s 
which  forbade  a  son  to  borrow  money,  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  dead  body  of  his  father  by  way  of  security 
for  it.  The  law  added,  that  in  case  the  son  took 
no  care  to  redeem  his  father's  body  by  restoring 
the  loan,  both  himself  and  his  children  should  be 
deprived  for  ever  of  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

He  valued  himself  for  having  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors,  by  the  building  a  pyramid  of  brick, 
more  magnificent,  if  this  king  was  to  be  credited, 
than  any  hitherto  seen.  The  following  inscription, 
by  its  founder’s  order,  was  engraved  upon  it:  COM¬ 
PARE  ME  NOT  WITH  PYRAMIDS  BUILT  OF  STONE: 
WHICH  I  AS  MUCH  EXCEL  AS  JUPITER  DOES  ALL 
THE  OTHER  GODS.3 

If  we  suppose  the  six  preceding  reigns  (^the  exact 

duration  of  some  of  which  is  not  fixed  by  Herodo¬ 
tus)  to  comprise  one  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
there  will  remain  an  interval  of  near  three  hundred 
years  to  the  reign  of  Sabachus  the  Ethiopian.  In 
this  interval  I  place  a  few  circumstances  related  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

»  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 140.  Diod  p.  58.  »  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  136 

*  The  remainder  of  the  inscription,  as  we  find  it  in  Hero¬ 
dotus,  is— for  men  plunging  long  poles  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  drew  bricks,  Jouj  out  of  the  mad 

which  stuck  to  them,  and  ga’  e  me  this  form. 


Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solo-  A.  M.  2991. 
mon  king  of  Israel;4  who  receiv-  Ant.  J.  C.  1013 
ed  her  in  that  part  of  Jerusalem 
called  the  city  of  David,  till  he  had  built  herapalace 

Sesach  or  Shisak,  otherwise 
called  Sesonchis.  A.  M.  3026. 

It  was  to  him  that  Jeroboam  Ant.  J.  C.  978 
fled,5  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  who  intended  to  kill  him.  He  abode  in  Egypt 
till  Solomon’s  death,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reb¬ 
els,  he  won  from  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon, 
ten  tribes,  over  whom  he  declared  himself  king. 

This  Sesach,  in  the  fifthyear  of 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  marched  A.  M.  3033. 
against  Jerusalem,  because  the  Ant.  J.  C.  971. 
Jews  had  transgressed  against  the 
Lord.  He  came  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  of 
war  and  sixty  thousand  horse.®  He  had  brought 
numberless  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  all 
Libyans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopian. s7  He  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  strongest  cities  of  Judah, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  Then  the  king 
and  the  princes  of  Egypt  having  humbled  them¬ 
selves,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of 
Israel ;  God  told  them,  by  his  prophet  Shemaiab, 
that,  because  they  humbled  themselves,  he  would 
not  utterly  destroy  them  as  they  had  deserved; 
but  that  they  should  be  the  servants  of  Sesach:  in 
order  that  they  might  know  the  difference  of  his 
service  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  coun¬ 
try .8  Sesach  retired  from  Jerusalem,  after  having 
plundered  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  king’s  house;  he  carried  off  every  thing 
with  him,  and  even  also  the  300  shekels  of  gold 
which  Solomon  had  made. 

Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and 
doubtless  of  Egypt  at  the  same  A.  M.  3063. 
time,  made  war  upon  Asa,  king  of  Ant.  J.  C.  941. 
Judah.9  His  army  consisted  of  a 
million  of  men,  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war. 
Asa  inarched  against  him,  and  drawing  up  his  army 
in  order  of  battle,  in  full  reliance  on  the  God  whom 
he  served  :  Lord ,  says  he,  it  is  nothing  for  thee  to 
help,  whether  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have 
no  power.  Help  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest 
on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we  go  against  this  multi¬ 
tude  ;  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  God,  let  not  man  pre¬ 
vail  against  thee.  A  pray  el  offered  up  with  such 
strong  faith  was  heard.  God  struck  the  Ethiopians 
with  terror;  they  fled,  and  all  were  irrevocably 
defeated,  being  destroyed  before  the  Lord,  and  be¬ 
fore  his  host. 

Anysis.  He  was  blind,10  and  under  his  reign 
Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  by 
an  oracle,  entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  possessed  himself  of  it.  He  reigned  with  great 
clemency  and  justice.  Instead  of  putting  to  death 
such  criminals  as  had  been  sentenced  to  die  by  the 
judges,  he  made  them  repair  the  causeys  on  which 
the  respective  cities  to  which  they  belonged  were 
situated.  He  built  several  magnificent  temples,  and 
among  the  rest,  one  in  the  city  of  Bubastus,  of 
which  Herodotus  gives  a  long  and  elegant  descrip¬ 
tion.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  which  was  the 
time  appointed  by  the  oracle,  he  retired  voluntarily 
to  his  old  kingdom  of  Ethiopia;  and  left  the  throne 
of  Egypt  to  Anysis,  who,  during  this  time,  had  con¬ 
cealed  himself  in  the  fens.  It  is  believed  that  this 
Sabachus  was  the  same  with  SO,  .  M 
whose  aid  was  implored  by  Hosea,  A  ,  t  r 
king  of  Israel,  against  Shalmaneser  Ant* * 
king  of  Assyria.11 


4  I  Kings,  iii.  1.  4  1  Kings,  xi.  40.  and  xii. 

6  2  Chron.  xii.  1 — 9. 

1  The  English  version  of  the  Bible  says,  The  Lubims,  the 
Sufcknms,  and  the  Ethiopians. 

8  Or,  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  9  2  Chron.  xiv.9 — 13 
10  Herod,  ii. cap.  137.  Diod. I, i.  p.59.  11  2 Kings,  xvii  4 
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Sethon.  He  reigned  fourteen 
A.  M.  3285.  years.  He  is  the  same  with  Seve- 
Ant.  J.  C.  719.  chus,  the  son  of  Sabacon  orSo  the 
Ethiopian,  who  reigned  so  long 
over  Egypt.  This  prince,  so  far  from  discharging  the 
functions  of  a  king,  was  ambitious  of  tho3eof  a  priest ; 
<tausing  himself  to  be  consecrated  high-priest  of  Vulcan. 
Abandoning  himself  entirely  to  superstition,  he  ne¬ 
glected  to  defend  his  kingdom  by  force  of  arms;  pay¬ 
ing  no  regard  to  military  men,  from  a  firm  persuasion 
that  he  should  never  have  occasion  for  their  assistance ; 
he  therefore  was  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  gain  their 
affections,  that  he  deprived  them  of  their  privileges, 
and  even  dispossessed  them  of  the  revenues  of  such 
lands  as  his  predecessors  had  given  them. 

■  He  was  soon  made  sensible  of  their  resentment  in  a 
war  that  broke  out  suddenly,  and  from  which  he  de¬ 
livered  himself  solely  by  a  miraculous  protection,  if 
Herodotus  may  be  credited,  who  intermixes  his  account 
of'this  warwith  agreatmany  fabulous  particulars.  Se- 
nacharib  (so  Herodotus  calls  thisprince,)  king  of  the 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,  having  entered  Egypt  with 
a  numerous  army,  the  Egyptian  officers  and  soldiers 
refused  to  march  against  him.  The  high-priest  of 
Vulcan,  being  thus  reduced  to  the  g-reatest  extremity, 
had  recourse  to  his  god,  who  bid  him  not  despond,  but 
march  courageously  against  the  enemy  with  the  few 
soldiers  he  could  raise.  Sethon  obeyed.  A  small 
number  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  others,  who  were 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  joined  him  ;  and  with  this 
handful  of  men,  hemarched  to  Pelusium,  where  Sena- 
cherib  had  pitched  his  camp.  The  night  following,  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  rats  entered  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  gnawing  all  their  bowstrings,  and  the 
thongs  of  their  shields,  rendered  them  incapable  of 
making  the  least  defence.  Being  disarmed  in  this 
manner,  they  were  obliged  to  fly  ;  and  they  retreated 
with  the  loss  of  great  part  of  their  forces.  Sethon, 
when  he  returned  home,  ordered  a  statue  of  himself  to 
be  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, holdingin  his  right 
hand  a  rat,  and  these  words  to  be  inscribed  thereon  ; 
Let  the  man  who  beholds  me  learn  to  rev¬ 
erence  THE  GODS.1 

It  is  very  obvious  that  this  story,  as  related  herefrom 
Herodotus,  is  an  alteration  of  that  which  is  told  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings.2  We  there  see,  that  Senna¬ 
cherib  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having  subdued  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  other  cities  of  Judah,  resolved  to  besiege  Hezekiah 
in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city.  The  ministers  of  this 
holy  king,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  promised  them,  in 
God’s  name,  a  sure  and  certain  protection,  provided 
they  would  trust  in  him  only,  sent  secretly  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Ethiopians  for  succour.  Their  armies  being 
united,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  were  met  and  vanquished  by  the  Assy¬ 
rians  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  pursued  them  into  Egypt 
and  entirely  laid  waste  the  country.  At  his  return 
from  thence,  the  very  night  before  he  was  to  have  given 
ageneral  assault  to  Jerusalem,  which  then  seemed  lost 
toall  hopes, the  destroying  angel  made  dreadful  havoc 
in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  ;  destroyed  a  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand  men  by  fire  and  sword; 
and  proved  evidently,  that  they  had  great  reason  to  rely, 
as  Hezekiah  had  done,  on  the  promise  of  the  God  of 
Israel. 

This  is  the  real  fact.  But  as  it  was  no  ways  honour¬ 
able  to  the  Egyptians,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to 
their  own  advantage,  by  disguising  and  corrupting  the 
circumstances  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  footsteps  of 
this  history,  though  so  much  defaced,  ought  yet  to  be 
highly  valued,  as  coming  from  an  historian  of  so  great 
antiquity  and  authority  as  Herodotus. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  at  several  times, 
that  this  expedition  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  been 
concerted,  seemingly,  with  such  prudence,  conducted 
wiSVAhe  greatest  skill,  and  in  which  the  forces  of  two 
po We/Trl a tiiTiS  were  united,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Jews,  would  not  only  hr  of  uo  service  to  Jerusalem, 
but  even  destructive  to  Egypt  rtaetf,  nhose  strongest 


cities  would  be  taken,  its  territories  plundered,  and  its 
inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  sexes  led  into  captivity. 
See  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  30th,  31st,  &c.  chapters  of  his 
prophecy. 

Archbishop  Usher  and  Dean  Prideaux  suppose  that 
it  was  at  this  period,  that  the  ruin  of  the  famous  city 
No-Amon,3  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Nahum, 
happened.  That  prophet  says,  that  she  was  carried 
away— that  her  young  children  were  dashedinpiecesat 
the  top  of  all  the  streets — that  the  enemy  castlolsforher 
honourable  men,  and  that  all  her  great  men  were  bound 
in  chains ,4 *  He  observes,  that  all  these  misfortunes 
befel  that  city',  when  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  her 
strength ;  which  seems  to  refer  clearly  enough  to  the 
time  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  when  Tharaca 
and  Sethon  had  united  their  forces.  However,  this 
opinion  is  not  without  some  difficulties,  and  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  some  learned  men.  It  is  sufficient  for  me, 
to  have  hinted  to  the  reader. 

Till  the  reign  of  Sethon,6 *  the  Egyptian  priests 
computed  three  hundred  and  forty-one  generations  of 
men  ;  which  make  eleven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  years ;  allowing  three  generations  to  a 
hundred  years.  They  counted  the  like  number  of 
riests  and  kings.  The  latter,  whether  gods  or  men, 
ad  succeeded  one  another  without  interruption,  under 
the  name  of  Piromis,  an  Egyptian  word  signifying 

good  and  virtuous.  The  Egyptian  priests  showed 
ierodotus  three  hundred  and  forty-one  wooden  colos¬ 
sal  statues  of  these  Piromis,  all  ranged  in  order  in  a 
great  hall.  Such  was  the  folly  of  the  Egyptians,  to 
iose  themselves  as  it  were  in  a  remote  antiquity,  to 
which  no  other  people  could  dare  to  pretend. 

Tharaca.  He  it  was  who  joined 
Sethon,  with  an  Ethiopian  army,  to  A.  M.  3299. 

relieve  Jerusalem. 6  After  the  death  Ant.  J.  C.  705. 
of  Sethon,  who  had  sitten  fourteen 
years  on  the  throne,  Tharaca  ascended  it,  and  reigned 
eighteen  years.  He  was  the  last  Ethiopian  king  who 
reigned  in  Egy'pt. 

After  his  death,  the  Egyptians,  not  being  able  to 
agree  about  the  succession,  were  two  years  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  during  which  there  were  great  disorders 
and  confusions  among  them. 

Twelve  Kings. 

At  last,  twelve  of  the  principal 
noblemen,  conspiring  together,  seized  A.  M.  3319. 

upon  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it  Ant.  J.  C.  685. 
amongst  themselves  into  as  many 
parts,  t  It  was  agreed  by  them,  that  each  should 
govern  his  own  district  with  equal  power  and  author¬ 
ity,  and  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  invade  or  seize 
the  dominions  of  another.  They  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  this  agreement,  and  to  bind  itwith  themost 
dreadful  oaths,  to  elude  the  prediction  of  an  oracle, 
which  had  foretold  that  he  among  them  who  should 
offer  his  libation  to  Vulcan  out  of  a  brazen  bowl, 
should  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  Theyreigned 
together  fifteen  yearsin  the  utmost  harmony:  and,  to 
leave  a  famous  monument  of  their  concord  to  poster¬ 
ity,  they  jointly,  and  at  a  common  expense,  built  the 
famous  labyrinth,  which  was  a  pile  of  building  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  large  palaces,  with  as  many  edifices 
under  ground  as  appeared  above  it.  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere  of  this  labyrinth. 

One  day,  as  the  twelve  kings  were  assisting  at  a 
solemn  and  periodical  sacrifice  offered  inthe  templeof 
Vulcan,  the  priests  having  presented  each  of  them  a 
golden  bowl  for  the  libation,  one  was  wanting-  ;  when 
Psammetichus, 8  without  any  design,  supplied  the 


»  The  Vulgate  calls  that  city  Alexandria,  to  which  the 

Hebrew  gives  the  name  of  No-Anton :  because  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  afterwards  built  in  the  place  where  this  stood. 
Dean  Prideaux,  after  Bochart,  thinks  that  it  was  Thebes, 
surnamed  Diospolis.  Indeed;  the  Egyptian  Amon  is  the 
same  with  Jupiter.  But  Thebes  is  not  the  place  where 

Alexandria  was  since  built.  Perhaps  there  was  another 
city  there,  which  was  also  called  No-Amon. 

*  Nahum,  iii.  8.  10. 

‘  Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  142. 

6  Afric.  apud  Syncel.  p.  74.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  50. 

i  Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  147.  152. 

8  He  was  one  of  the  twelve. 
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want  of  this  bowl  with  his  brazen  helmet  (for  each 
wore  one),  and  with  it  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
libation.  This  accident  struck  the  rest  of  the  kings, 
and  recalled  to  theirmemory  the  prediction  of  the  ora¬ 
cle  above-mentioned.  They  thought  it  therefore 
necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  his  attempts,  and 
therefore,  with  one  consent,  banished  him  into  the 
fenny  parts  of  Egypt. 

After  Psammetichus  had  passed  some  years  there, 
waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  revenge  himself  for 
the  aflront  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  a  courier- 
brought  him  advice,  that  brazen  men  were  landed  in 
Egypt.  These  were  Grecian  soldiers,  Carians  and 
Ionians.who  had  been  cast  upon  the  coasts  of  Egypt 
by  a  storm  ;  and  were  completely  covered  with  hel¬ 
mets,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms  of  brass.  Psammeti¬ 
chus  immediately  called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  had 
answered  him,  that  he  should  be  succoured  by  brazen 
men  from  the  sea-coast.  He  did  not  doubt  but  the 
prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  He  therefore  made  a 
league  with  these  strangers;  engaged  them  with  great 
promises  to  stay  with  him,;  privately  levied  other  for¬ 
ces  ;  and  put  these  Greeks  at  their  head  ;  when  giv¬ 
ing  battle  to  the  eleven  kings,  he  defeated  them,  and 
remained  sole  possessor  of  Egy  pt. 

Psammeticus.  As  this  prince 

A.  M.  3334.  owed  his  preservation  tothelonians 
Ant.  J.  C.  670.  and  Carians,1  he  settled  them  in 
Egypt  (from  which  all  foreigners 
hitherto  had  been  excluded);  and  by  assigning  them 
sufficient  lands  and  fixed  revenues,  he  made  them  for¬ 
get  their  native  country.  By  his  order,  Egyptian  chil¬ 
dren  were  put  under  their  care  to  learn  the  Greek 
tongue  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  and  by  this  means,  the 
Egyptians  began  to  have  a  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks  ;  and  from  that  fera,  the  Egyptian  history, 
which  till  then  had  been  intermixed  witn  pompous  fa¬ 
bles,  by  the  artifice  of  the  priests,  begins,  accordingto 
Herodotus,  to  speak  with  greater  truth  and  certainty. 

As  soon  as  Psammetichus  was  settled  on  the 
throne,  he  engaged  in  war  against  the  king  of  Assy¬ 
ria,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  two  em¬ 
pires.  This  war  was  of  long  continuance.  Ever 
since  Syria  had  been  conquered  by  the  Assyrians, 
Palestine,  being  the  only  country  that  separated  the 
two  kingdoms,  was  the  subject  of  continual  discord  ; 
as  afterwards  it  was  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Seleucidte.  They  were  eternally  contending  for  it, 
and  it  was  alternately  won  by  the  stronger.  Psam¬ 
metichus,  seeing  himself  the  peaceable  possessor  of 
all  Egypt,  and  having  restored  the  ancient  form  of 
government,2  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  look  to 
his  frontiers,  and  to  secure  them  against  the  Assyrian, 
his  neighbour,  whose  power  increased  daily.  For 
this  purpose  he  entered  Palestine  at  the  head  of  an 
army. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  an  incident  related  by  Diodorus, 3  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  provoked  to  see  the  Greeks  posted  on  the  right 
wing  by  the  king  himself,  in  preference  to  them, 
quitted  the  service,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  retired  into  Ethiopia, 
where  they  met  with  an  advantageous  settlement. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Psammetichus  entered  Palestine,  4 
where  his  career  was  stopped  by  Azotus,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country,  which  gave  him  so 
much  trouble,  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  twenty- 
nine  years  before  he  could  take  it.  This  is  the  long¬ 
est  siege  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of 
the  Philistines.  The  Egyptians  having  seized  itsome- 
time  before, had  fortified  it  with  such  care,  that  it  was 
their  strongest  bulwark  on  that  side.  Norcould  Sen¬ 
nacherib  enter  Egypt,  till  he  had  first  made  himself 
master  of  this  city,  which  was  taken  by  Tartan,  one 
of  his  generals.6  The  Assyrians  had  possessed  it 
nitherto  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the-  long  siege  just 
now  mentioned,  that  the  Egyptians  recovered  it. 


t  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  153. 154. 

*  This  revolution  happened  about  seven  years  after  the 
aaptivitj  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah. 

*  Lib.  i.  p.  6i.  4  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  157.  *  Isa.  xx.  1. 


In  this  period,6  the  Scythians,  leaving  the  banksol 
the  Palus  Masotis,  made  an  inroad  into  Media,  de¬ 
feated  Cyaxares  the  king  of  that  country,  and  de- 
.prived  him  of  all  Upper  Asia,  of  which  they  kept 
possession  during  twenty-eight  years.  They  pushed 
their  conquests  in  Syria,  as  far  as  to  the  frontiers  oi 
Egypt.  But  Psammetichus,  marching  out  to  meet 
them,  prevailed  so  far,  by  his  presents  and  entreaties., 
that  they  advanced  no  farther,  and  by  that  means  de¬ 
livered  his  kingdom  from  these  dangerous  enemies. 

Till  his  reign,7  the  Egyptians  had  imagined  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  most  ancient  nation  upon  earth. 
Psammetichus  was  desirous  to  provethis  himself,  and 
he  employed  avery  extraordinary  experiment  for  this 
purpose.  He  commanded  (if  we  may  credit  the  re¬ 
lation)  two  children,  newly  born  of  poor  parents,  tp 
be  brought  up  (in  the  country)  in  a  hovel,  that  was  to 
be  kept  continually  shut.  They  were  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  shepherd  (others  say,  of  nurses,  whose 
tongues  were  cut  out),  who  was  to  feed  them  with  the 
milk  of  goats ;  and  who  was  commanded  not  to 
suffer  any  person  to  enter  into  this  hut,  nor  himself  to 
speak  even  a  single  word  in  the  hearing  of  these  chil¬ 
dren.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  as  the  shepherd 
was  one  day  coming  into  the  hut  to  feed  these  chil¬ 
dren,  they  both  cried  out,  with  har.ds  extended  towards 
their  foster-father,  beccos,  beccos.  The  shepherd  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  a  language  that  was  quite  new  to  him, 
but  which  they  repeated  frequently  afterwards,  sent 
advice  of  this  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  children  to 
be  brought  before  him,  in  order  that  he  himself  might 
be  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  was  told  him  ;  and 
accordingly  both  of  them  began,  in  his  presence,  to 
stammer  out  the  sounds  above-mentioned.  Nothing 
now  was  wanting,  but  to  ascertain  what  nation  it  was 
that  used  thisword;  and  it  was  found,  that  the  Phrygi¬ 
ans  called  bread  by  this  name.  F rom  this  time  they  were 
allowed  the  honour  of  antiquity,  or  rather  of  priority, 
which  the  Egyptians  themselves,  notwithstanding 
their  jealousy  of  it,  and  the  many  ages  they  had 
possessed  this  glory,  were  obliged  to  resign  to  them. 
As  goats  were  brought  to  these  children,  in  order  that 
they  might  feed  upon  their  milk,  and  historians  do  not 
say  that  they  were  deaf ;  some  are  of  opinion  that 
they  might  have  learnt  the  word  bee,  or  beccos,  by 
mimicking  the  cry  of  those  creatures. 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  24th  year  of  Josias  king 
of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nechao. 

Nechao.  8  This  prince  is  often  ^  jyj  gggg 
mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  .  ,  *  T  /.A. 
name  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  by 
cutting  a  canal  from'  one  to  the  other.  The  distance 
which  separates  them  is  at  least  a  thousand  stadia. 9 
After  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  workmen  had 
lost  their  lives  in  this  attempt,  Nechao  was  obliged  to 
desist;  the  oracle  which  had  been  consulted  by  him 
having  answered,  that  this  new  canal  would  open  a 
passage  to  the  Barbarians  (for  so  the  Egyptians  called 
all  other  nations)  to  invade  Egypt. 

Nechao  was  more  successful  in  another  enterprise. 16 
Skilful  Phoenician  mariners,  whom  he  had  taken  into 
his  service,  having  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  in  order  to 
discover  the  coasts  of  Africa,  went  successfully  round 
it  ,  and  the  third  year  after  their  setting  out,  returned 
to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  wa« 
a  very  extraordinary  voyage,  in  an  age  when  the 
compass  was  not  known.  It  was  made  twenty-one 
centuries  before  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  (by 
discovering  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  year 
1497),  found  out  the  very  same  way  to  sail  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  by  which  these  Phoenicians  had  come  from  thence 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Babylonians  and  Medes11  having  destroyed 


«  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  105. 

’  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3.  «  Herod.  1.  ii. c.  158. 

8  Allowing  625  feet  (or  125  geometrical  paces)  to  each 
stadium,  the  distance  will  be  119  English  miles  and  a  little 
above  one  third  of  a  mile.  Herodotus  says,  that  this  de¬ 
sign  was  afterwards  put  in  execution  by  Darius  the  Persian, 
B.  ii.  e.  158.  >»  llerod.  1.  iv.  c.  42. 

11  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  6.  2  ItingB,  xxiii.  29,  30.  1 
Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 25. 
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Nineven,  and  with  it  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians, 
were  thereby  become  so  formidable,  that  they  drew 
upon  themselves  the  jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours. 
Nechao,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  advanced  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  at  the  head  jf  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
check  their  progress.  Josiah,  king  ot  Judah,  so  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  uncommon  piety,  observing  that  he  took 
his  route  through  Judea,  resolved  to  oppose  his  pas¬ 
sage.  With  this  view,  he  raised  all  the  forces  of  his 
kingdom  and  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
do  (a  city  on  this  side  Jordan,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  and  called  Magdolus  by  Herodotus.) 
Nechao  informed  him  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterprise 
was  not  designed  against  him ;  that  he  had  other  ene¬ 
mies  in  view;  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war 
in  the  name  of  God,  who  was  with  him;  that  for  this 
reason  he  advised  Josiah  not  to  concern  himself  with 
this  war,  for  fear  lest  it  otherwise  should  turn  to  his 
disadvantage.  However,  Josiah  was  not  moved  by 
these  reasons  :  he  was  sensible  that  the  bare  march  of 
so  powerful  an  army  through  Judea  would  entirely  ruin 
it.  And  besides,  he  feared  that  the  victor,  after  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Babylonians,  would  fall  upon  him,  and  dis¬ 
possess  him  of  part  of  his  dominions.  He  therefore 
inarched  to  engage  Nechao  ;  and  was  not  only  over¬ 
thrown  by  him,  but  unfortunately  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he  had  order¬ 
ed  himself  to  be  carried. 

Nechao,  animated  by  this  victory,  continued  his 
march,  and  advanced  towards  the  Euphrates.  He 
defeated  the  Babylonians  ;  took  Carchemish,  a  large 
city  in  that  country;  and  securing  to  himself  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  by  a  strong  garrison,  returned  to  his  own  king¬ 
dom,  after  having  been  absent  from  it  three  months. 

Being  informed  inhis  march  homeward,  that  Jehoa- 
haz  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  without  first  asking  his  consent,  he  commanded 
him  to  meet  him  at  Riblah  in  Syria. 1  The  unhappy 
prince  was  no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  he  was  put  in 
chains  by  Nachao’s  order,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt, 
where  he  died.  From  thence  pursuing  his  march  he 
came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  placed  Eliakim  (called 
by  him  Jehoiakim),  another  of  Josiah’s  sons,  upon  the 
throne,  in  the  room  of  his  brother  ;  and  imposed  an 
annual  tribute  on  the  land,  of  a  hundred  talents  of 
silver  and  one  talent  of  gold.2  This  being  done  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt. 

Herodotus,3  mentioning  this  king’s  expedition  and 
the  victory  gained  by  him  at  Magdolus4  (as  he  calls 
it,)  says  that  he  afterwards  took  the  city  Cadytis, 
which  he  represents  as  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Palestine,  and  equal  in  extent  to  Sardis,  the  capital  at 
that  time  not  only  of  Lydia,  but  of  all  Asia  Minor  : 
this  description  can  suit  only  Jerusalem,  which  was 
situated  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was  then 
the  only  city  in  those  parts  that  could  be  compared  to 
Sardis.  Itappearsbeside  from  Scripture,  that  Nechao, 
after  his  victory,  made  himself  master  of  this  capital 
of  Judea  ;  for  he  was  there  in  person,  when  he  gave 
the  crown  to  Jehoakim.  The  very  name  Cadytis,  which 
in  Hebrew  signifies  the  Holy,  clearly  denotes  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  proved  by  the  learned  Dean 
Prideaux. 5 


*  2  Kings  xxii.  33.  35.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1.  3,  4. 

»  The  Hebrew  silver  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Cumber¬ 
land,  is  equivalent  to  3531.  11s.  10 id.  so  >  K  . 

that  100  talents,  English  money,  make  )  30, Jo  1.  7  ba. 


the  gold  talent,  according  to  the  same  5075  15  7J 

The  amount  of  the  whole  tribute .  40,435  3  1J 

»  Lib.  ii.  c.  159.  4  Megiddo. 


*  From  the  time  that  Solomon,  by  means  of  his  temple, 
had  made  Jerusalem  the  common  place  of  worship  to  all 
Israel,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  cities  by 
the  epithet  Holy,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  was  called  Air 
Hakkodesh,  i.  e.  the  city  of  holiness,  or  the  holy  city.  It 
bore  this  title  upon  the  coins,  and  the  shekel  was  inscribed 
Jerusalem  Kedusha,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  the  holy.  At  length 
Jerusalem,  for  brevity’s  sake  was  omitted,  and  only  Ke- 
dnsha  reserved.  The  Syriac  being  the  prevailing  language, 
in  Herodotus’s  time,  Kedusha,  by  a  change  in  that  dialect 
of  sh  into  th,  was  made  Kedutha;  and  Herodotus  giving  it 
a  Greek  termination,  it  was  writ  KiJu-ri;,  or  Cadytis.  Pri- 
deaux's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  i. 
part  i.  p.  80,  81.  8vo.  edit. 


Nabopolasser,  king  of  Babylon, 
observing  that,  since  the  taking  of  A.  M.  3397. 
Carchemish  by  Nechao,  all  Syriaaud  Ant.  J.  C.  60T. 
Palestine  had  shaken  off  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  him;  and  thathisyears  and  infirmities  would 
not  permit  him  to  march  against  the  rebels  in  person, 
he  therefore  associated  his  son  Nabuchodonosor,  or 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sent  him 
at  the  head  of  an  army  into  those  countries.  This 
young  prince  vanquished  the  army  of  Nechao  near  the 
river  Euphrates,  recovered  Carchemish  and  reduced 
the  revolted  provinces  to  their  allegiance,  as  Jeremiah6 
had  foretold.  Thus  he  dispossessed  the  Egyptians 
of  all  that  belonged  to  them,7  from  the  little  river8  of 
Egypt9  to  the  Euphrates,  which  comprehended  all 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

Nechao  dying  after  he  had  reigned  sixteen  years, 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

Psammis.  His  reign  was  but  of 
six  years’  duration;10  and  history  A.  M.  3404. 
has  left  us  nothing  memorable  con-  Ant.  J.  C.  600. 
cerning  him  except  that  he  made  an 
expedition  into  Ethiopia. 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  the  Eleans  sent  a  splendid 
embassy,  after  having  instituted  the  Olympic  games. 
They  had  established  all  the  regulations,  and  arranged 
every  circumstance  relating  to  them,  with  such  care, 
that  in  their  opinion,  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  their 
perfection,  and  envy  itself  could  not  find  any  fault  with 
them.  However  they  did  not  desire  so  much  to  have 
the  opinion,  as  to  gain  the  approbation,  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,11  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most 
judicious  people  in  the  world.  Accordingly  the  king 
assembled  the  sages  of  his  nation.  After  every  thing 
had  been  heard  which  could  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
institution,  the  Eleans  were  asked,  whether  citizens 
and  foreigners  were  admitted  indifferently  to  these 
games  ;  to  which  answer  was  made,  that  they  were 
open  to  every  one.  To  this  the  Egyptians  replied, 
that  the  rules  of  justice  would  have  been  more  strictly 
observed,  had  foreigners  only  been  admitted  to  these 
combats  ;  because  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  judges 
in  their  award  of  the  victory  and  the  prize,  not  to  be 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Apries.  In  Scripture12  he  is  called 
Pharaoh-Hophra.  He  succeeded  A.  M.  3410. 
his  father  Psammis,  and  reigned  Ant.  J.  C.  594. 
twenty-five  years. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  reign,13  he  was  as  fortu¬ 
nate  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  turned  his  arms 
against  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  he  besieged  the  city  of 
Sidon  by  sea  and  land  ;  took  it,  and  made  himself 
master  of  all  Phoenicia  and  Palestine. 

So  rapid  a  success  elated  his  heart  to  a  prodigious 
degree, and  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  swelled  him  with 
so  much  pride  and  infatuation,  that  he  boasted,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves  to  dethrone 
him  ;  so  great  was  the  idea  he  had  formed  to  himself 
of  the  firm  establishment  of  his  own  power.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  these  arrogant  notions,  that  Ezekiel  put 
the  vain  and  impious  words  following  into  his  mouth : 
My  river  is  my  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  my  self. 14 
But  the  true  God  proved  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had 
a  master,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  man  ;  and  he  had 
threatened  him  long  before,  by  his  prophets,  with  all 
the  calamities  he  was  resolved  to  bring  upon  him  in 
order  to  punish  him  for  his  pride. 

Shortly  after  Hophra  had  ascended  the  throne, 
Zekekiah  king  of  Judah  sent  an  embassy, 15  and  con¬ 
cluded  an  alliance  with  him;  and  the  year  following, 
breaking  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken 


«  Jer  xlvi.  2.  ’2  Kings,  xxiv.  7, 

*  This  little  river  of  Egypt,  so  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  the  boundary  of  Palestine  towards  Egypt, 
was  not  the  Nile,  but  a  small  river,  which,  running  through 
the  desert  that  lay  betwixt  those  two  nations,  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  common  boundary  of  both.  So  far  the  land 
which  had  been  promised  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
and  divided  among  them  by  lot,  extended.  Gen  xv.  18. 
Josh.  xv.  4.  •  A  rivo  JEgyp'i. 

t°  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  160.  11  C.  160.  ia  Jer. 

is  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  161.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  62. 
vt  Ezek.  xxix.  3.  11  Chap.  xvii.  15 
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to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  rebelled  openly  against 
him. 

Notwithstanding  God  had  so  often  forbidden  his 
people  to  have  recourse  to  the  Egyptians,  or  to  put  any 
confidence  in  that  people  ;  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
peated  calamities  which  had  ensued  upon  the  various 
attempts  which  they  had  made  to  procure  assistance 
from  them  ;  they  still  thought  this  nation  their  most 
sure  refuge  in  danger,  and  accordingly  could  not  for- 
Dear  applying  to  it.  This  they  had  already  done  in 
the  reign  of  the  holy  king  Hezekiah  ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  God’s  message  to  his  people  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophet  Isaiah  Wo  to  them,  that  go  down  to 
Egypt for  help,  and  stay  on  horses  and  trust  in  chariots, 
because  they  are  many;  but  they  looknot  unto  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord.  The  Egyptians 
aremen,and  not  God:  and  their  horses fesh,  not  spirit : 
when  the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his  hand,  both  he  that 
helpeth  shall  fall,  and  he  that  is  holpen  shall  fall  down, 
and  they  shall  fail  together.  But  neither  the  prophet 
nor  the  king  was  heard  ;  and  nothing  but  the  most 
fatal  experience  could  open  their  eyes,  and  make  them 
see  evidently  the  truth  of  God’s  threatenings. 

The  Jews  behaved  in  the  very  same  manner  on  this 
occasion.  Zedekiah,  notwithstanding  all  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Jeremiah  to  the  contrary,  resolved  to  con¬ 
clude  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  monarch  ;  who, 
puffed  up  with  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  confident 
that  nothing  could  resist  his  power,  declared  himself 
the  protector  of  Israel,  and  promised  to  deliver  it  from 
the  tyranny  of  Nabuchodonosor.  But  God,  offended 
that  a  mortal  had  dared  to  intrude  himself  into  his 
place,  thus  declared  himself  to  another  prophet;  Son 
of  man,  set  thy  face  against  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and 
prophesy  against  him ,  and  against  allEgypt.  Speak  and 
say,  Thussaith  the  Lord  God;  Behold, I  am  against 
thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  thegreqt  dragon  that  lieth 
in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river 
is  mine  own, and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,2  &c.  God,  after  comparing 
him  to  a  reed,  which  breaks  under  the  man  who  leans 
upon  it,  and  wounds  his  hand,  adds,  Behold,  I  will 
bring  a  sword  upon  thee,  and  cut  off  man  and  beast  out 
of  thee:  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  desolate,  and  they 
shall  know  that  lam  the  Lord;  because  he  hath  said, 
The  river  is  mine  and  I  have  made  it.  3  The  same 
prophet  in  several  succeeding  chapters, 4  continues  to 
foretell  the  calamities  with  which  Egypt  was  going  to 
be  overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah  was  far  from  giving  credit  to  these  pre¬ 
dictions.  When  he  heaid  of  the  approach  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  saw  Nabuchodonosor  raise  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  fancied  thathis  deliverance  was 
completed,  and  anticipated  a  triumph.  His  joy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  but  of  short  duration  ;  for  the  Egyptians 
seeing  the  Chaldeans  advancing,  did  not  dare  to  en¬ 
counter  so  numerous  and  well  disciplined  an  army. 

They  therefore  marched  back  into 

A.  M.  3416.  their  own  country  and  left  the  un- 
Ant.  J.  C  588.  fortunate  Zedekiah  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  a  war,5  in  which  they 
themselves  had  involved  him.  Nabuchodonosor  again 
sat  down  before  Jerusalem  ;  took  and  burnt  it,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied. 

Many  years  after, 6  the  chastise- 

A.  M.  3430.  ments  with  which  God  threatened 
Ant.  J.  C.  574.  Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  began  to 
fall  upon  him.  For  the  Cyreneans,a 
Greek  colony,  which  had  settled  in  Africa,  between 
Libya  and  Egypt,  having  seized  upon  and  divided 
among  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  country  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Libyans,  forced  these  nations,  who  were 
thus  dispossessed  by  violence,  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  this  prince  and  implore  his  protection. 
Immediately  Apries  sentamighty  army  into  Libya,  to 
oppose  the  Cyrenians  ;  but  this  army  being  defeated 
and  almost  cut  to  pieces,  the  Egyptians.imagined  that 
Apries  had  sent  it  into  Libya,  only  to  get  it  destroyed ; 


*  Chap.  xxxi.  1.  3.  a  Chap.  xxix.  2 — i. 

s  Chap.  xxix.  8,  9.  4  Ezek.  xxix,  xxx,  xxxi,  xxxii. 

6  Jgt,  XXXVJ1. 

•  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  161.  &c.  Diod  1.  i.  p.  62. 


and  by  that  means  to  attain  the  power  of  governing 
his  subjects  without  check  or  control.  This  reflection 
prompted  the  Egyptians  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ot  a 
prince  whom  they  now  considered  as  their  enemy. 
But  Apries,  hearing  of  the  rebellion,  despatched  Ama- 
sis  one  of  his  officers,  to  suppress  it,  and  force  the 
rebels  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  But  the  moment 
Amasis  began  to  address  them,  they  placed  a  helmet 
upon  his  head,  in  token  of  the  exalted  dignity  to  which 
they  intended  to  raise  him,  and  proclaimed  him 
king.  Amasis  having  accepted  the  crown,  stayed 
with  the  mutineers  and  confirmed  them  in  their  re¬ 
bellion. 

Apries,  more  exasperated  than  ever  at  this  news, 
sent  Patarbemis,  another  of  his  great  officers,  and  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  to  put  Amasis  under 
an  arrest  and  bring  him  before  him  ;  but  patarbemis 
not  being  able  to  carry  oft’  Amasis  from  the  midst  of 
the  rebel  army,  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  was 
treated  by  Apries  at  his  return,  in  the  most  ignomin¬ 
ious  and  inhuman  manner;  for  his  nose  and  ears  were 
cut  off' by  the  command  of  that  prince,  who  never  consi¬ 
dered  that  only  his  want  of  power  had  prevented  his 
executing  his  commission.  So  barbarous  an  outrage, 
committed  upon  a  person  of  such  high  distinction, 
exasperated  the  Egyptians  so  much,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  them  joined  the  rebels,  and  the  insurrection 
became  general.  Apries  was  now  forced  to  retire  into 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  supported  himself  some  years, 
during  which  Amasis  made  himself  master  of  the  rest 
of  his  dominions. 

The  troubles  which  thus  distracted  Egypt,  afforded 
Nabuchodonosor  a  favourable  opportunity  to  invade 
that  kingdom ;  and  it  was  God  himself  who  inspired  him 
with  the  resolution.  This  prince  who  was  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  God’s  wrath  (though  he  did  not  know  himself 
to  be  so)  against  a  people  whom  he  was  resolved  to 
chastise,  had  just  hefore  taken  Tyre,  where  himself 
and  his  army  had  laboured  under  incredible  difficulties. 
To  recompense  their  toils,  God  abandoned  Egypt  to 
their  arms.  It  is  wonderful  to  hear  the  Creator  him¬ 
self  revealing  his  designs  on  this  subject.  There  are 
few  passages  in  Scripture  more  remarkable  than  this 
or  which  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  supreme  authority 
which  God  exercises  over  all  fhe  princes  and  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth:  Son  of  man  (says  the  Almighty  to 
his  prophet  Ezekiel,7)  Nebuchadnezzar, king  (f  Baby¬ 
lon,  caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against 
Tyrus ;  every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder 
was  peeled:2  yet  had  lieno  wages,  nor  his  army, for  the 
service  he  had  served  against  it.2  Therefore  thus  saiih 
the  Lord  God:  Behold  1  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  un¬ 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  sliall  take 
hermultitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  herprey,  and 
it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army .  Ihavegivenliim  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  his  labour,  wherewith  he  served 
against  it,  because  they  wrough  t for  me,  saith  the  Lord 
God.  Says  another  prophet : 10  He  shallarray  himself 
with  the  land  f  Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his 
garment,  and  he  shall  go  forth  from  thence  in  peace. 
Thus  shall  he  load  himself  with  booty,  and  thus  cover 
his  own  shoulders  and  those  of  his  fold,  with  all  the 
spoils  of  Egypt.  Noble  expressions!  which  show  the 
ease  with  which  all  the  power  and  riches  of  a  king¬ 
dom  are  carried  away,  when  God  appoints  the  revolu¬ 
tion;  and  shift,  like  a  garment,  to  a  new  owner,  who 
has  no  more  to  do  but  to  take  it,  and  clothe  himself 
with  it. 


i  Chap.  xxix.  18 — 20. 

*  The  baldness  of  the  heads  of  the  Babylonians  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  their  helmets;  and  their  peeled  shoulders 
to  their  carrying  baskets  of  earth  and  large  pieces  of  timber 
to  join  Tyre  to  the  continent.  Baldness  was  itself  a  badge 
of  slavery  ;  and  joined  to  the  peeled  shoulders,  shows  that 
the  conqueror’s  army  sustained  even  the  most  servile  labours 
in  this  memorable  siege. 

*  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  passage,  we  are 

to  know  that  Nabuchodonosor  sustained  incredible  hard¬ 
ships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre  ;  and  that  when  the  Tyrians  saw 
themselves  closely  attacked,  the  nobles  conveyed  themselves 
and  their  richest  effects  on  ship  board,  and  retired  into  olher 
islands.  So  that  when  Nabuchodonosor  took  the  city,  he 
found  nothing  to  recompense  the  toil  which  he  had  under¬ 
gone  in  this  siege.  S.Jerom.  >°  Jer.  xliii.  12. 
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The  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage  therefore 
of  the  intestine  divisions  which  the  rebellions  of  Am- 
asis  had  occasioned  in  that  kingdom,  marched  thither 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  subdued  Egypt  from 
M  igdol,  or  Magdol,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom,  as  far  as  Syene,  in  the  opposite  extremity, 
where  it  borders  on  Ethiopia.  He  made  a  horrible  de¬ 
vastation  wherever  he  came,  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  made  such  dreadful  havoc  in  the 
country,  that  the  damage  could  not  be  repaired  in  forty 
years.  NaOuchodonosor,  having  loaded  his  army  with 
spoils  and  conquered  the  whole  kingdom,  came  to  an 
accommodation  with  Amasis  ;  and  leaving  him  as  his 
viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  now  leaving  the  place 
where  he  had  concealed  himself,  advanced  towards 
the  sea  coast  (probably  on  the  side  of  Libya);1  and 
hiring  an  army  of  Carians,  Ionians,  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers,  he  marched  against  Amasis,  to  whom  he  gave 
battle  near  Memphis;  but  being  overcome,  Apries 
was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  the  city  of  Sais,  and 
there  strangled  in  his  own  palace. 

The  Almighty  had  given  by  the  mouth  of  his  pro¬ 
phets,  an  astonishing  relation  of  the  several  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  mighty  event.  It  was  He  who  had  bro¬ 
ken  the  power  of  Apries,  which  was  once  so  formidable, 
and  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
in  order  that  he  might  chastise  and  humble  that 
haughty  prince.  Iam,  said  he,2  against  Pharaoh  king 
of  Egypt,  and  will  break  his  arms,  which  were  strong, 
but  now  are  broken;  and  I  will  cause  the  sword  to  fall 
out  of  his  hand.—3But  I  will  strengthen  the  arms  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  put  my  sword  into  his  hand. 
*And  they  shall  know  that  Iam  the  Lord. 

He  enumerates  the  towns  which  were  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  victors:  5  Pathros,  Zoan,  No,  (called  in  the 
Vulgate  Alexandria),  Sin,  Aven,  Pibeseth,  &c.6 

He  takes  notice  particularly  of  the  unhappy  end  of 
the  king,  who  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  his  enemies. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord:  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh- 
Hophra,  the  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life.2 

Lastly  he  declares,  that  during  forty  years  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  shall  be  oppressed  with  every  species  of  calami¬ 
ty,  and  be  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  state,  That  there 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.3  The 
event  verified  this  prophecy,  which  was  gradually  ac¬ 
complished.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  these  forty 
years,  Egypt  was  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire,  to  which  its  kings  though  natives  of  the  country, 
were  tributary  ;  and  thus  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction  began.  It  was  completely  fulfilled  on  the 
death  of  Nectanebus  the  last  king  of  Egyptian  ex¬ 
traction,  A.  M.  3654.  Since  that  time  Egypt  has 
constantly  been  governed  by  foreigners.  For  since 
the  ruin  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  has  been  subject 
successively  to  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the 
Saracens,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly  to  the  Turks, 
who  possess  it  to  this  day. 

God  was  not  less  punctual  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  prophecies,  with  regard  to  such  of  his  own 
people  as  had  retired,  contrary  to  his  prohibition,  into 
Egypt,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  forced 
Jeremiah  along  with  them.9  The  instant  they  had 
reached  Egypt,  and  were  arrived  at  Tahpanhes  (or 
Tamis),  the  Prophet  after  having  hid  in  their  presence 
(by  God’s  command)  stones  in  a  grotto,  which  was 
near  the  king’s  palace,  declared  to  them,  that  Nabu¬ 
chodonosor  should  soon  arrive  in  Egypt,  and  that  God 
would  establish  his  throne  in  that  very  place;  that  this 
prince  would  lay  waste  the  whole  kingdom,  and  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  all  places;  that  themselves  should 
fall  into  the  hand  of  these  cruel  enemies,  when  one 


i  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  163.  169.  Diod  1.  i.  p.  62. 

»  Ezek.  XXX.  22.  3  Ver.  24. 

4  Ver.  25.  s  Ver.  14— -17. 

«  The  names  of  these  towns  are  given  as  they  stand  in 
our  English  version.  In  the  margin  are  printed  against 
Zoan.Tanis;  against  Sin,  Peiusium  ;  against  Aven,  Helio- 
poli ;  against  Pibeseth,  Pubastum  ;  and  by  these  last  names 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  original  French  of  M.  Rollin. 
r  Jer.  xliv.  30.  8  Ezek.  xxx.  13. 

3  Jer.  xliii.  xliv. 


part  of  them  would  be  massacred,  and  the  rest  led 
captive  to  Babylon;  that  only  a  very  small  number 
should  escape  the  common  desolation,  and  be  at  last 
restored  to  their  country.  ,  All  these  prophecies  had 
their  accomplishment  in  the  appointed  time, 

Amasis.  After  the  death  of 
Apries,  Amasis  became  peaceable  .  A.  M.  3435. 
possessor  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  Ant.  J.  C.  569. 
over  it  forty  years.  He  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,10  a  native  of  the  city  of  Sais. 

As  he  was  but  of  mean  extraction,11”  he  met  with  no 
respect  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  was  only 
contemned  by  his  subjects  :  he  was  not  insensible  of 
this;  but  nevertheless  thought  it  his  interest  to  subdue 
their  tempers  by  management  and  address,  and  win 
their  affections  by  gentleness  and  reason.  He  had  a 
golden  cistern,  in  which  himself  and  those  persons 
who  were  admitted  to  his  table,  used  to  wash  their 
feet;  he  melted  it  down,  and  had  it  cast  into  a  statue, 
and  then  exposed  the  new  god  to  public  worship. 
The  people  hasted  in  crowds  to  pay  their  adoration  to 
the  statue.  The  king  having  assembled  the  people 
informed  them  of  the  vile  uses  to  which  this  statue  had 
once  been  put,  which  nevertheless  was  now  theobject 
of  their  religious  prostrations  ;  the  application  was 
easy,  and  had  the  desired  success ;  the  people  thence¬ 
forward  paid  the  king  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
majesty. 

He  always  used  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to 
public  business,12  to  receive  petitions,  give  audience, 
pronounce  sentence,  and  hold  his  councils;  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  given  to  pleasure:  and  as  xkmasis,  in 
hours  of  diversion,  was  extremely  gay,  and  seemed  to 
carry  his  mirth  beyond  due  bounds,  his  courtiers  took 
the  liberty  to  represent  to  him  the  unsuitableness  of 
such  a  behaviour;  when  he  answered,  that  it  was  as  im¬ 
possible  for  the  fnind  to  be  always  serious  and  intent 
upon  business  as  for  a  bow  to  continue  always  bent. 

It  was  this  king  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  eve¬ 
ry  town  to  enter  their  names  in  a  book,  kept  by  the 
magistrate  for  that  purpose,  with  their  profession,  and 
manner  of  living.  Solon  inserted  this  custom  among 
his  laws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  especially  at 
Sais,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Herodotus  admired  espe¬ 
cially  a  chapel  there,  formed  of  one  single  stone, 
which  was  twenty  cubits13  in  front,  fourteen  in  depth, 
and  eight  in  height;  its  dimensions  within  were  not 
quite  so  large:  it  had  been  brought  from  Elephantina; 
and  two  thousand  men  had  employed  three  years  in 
conveying  it  along  the  Nile. 

Amasis  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Greeks.  He 
granted  them  large  privileges;  and  permitted  such  of 
them  as  were  desirous  of  settling  in  Egypt  to  live  in 
the  city  of  Naucratis,  so  famous  for  its  harbour. 
When  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which 
had  been  burnt,  was  debated  on,  and  the  expense  was 
computed  at  three  hundred  talents,14  Amasis  furnished 
the  Delphians  with  a  very  considerable  sum  towards 
discharging  their  quota,  which  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  charge. 

He  made  an  alliance  with  thq  Cyrenians,  and  mar 
ried  a  wife  from  among  them. 

He  is  the  only  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  made  it  tributary. 

Under  his  reign  Pythagoras  came  into  Egypt,  being 
recommended  to  that  monarch  by  the  famous  Poly¬ 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  had  contracted  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  Amasis,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter 
Pythagoras,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  was  initiated  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  country;  and  instructed  by 
the  priests  in  whatever  was  most  abstruse  and  im 
portant  in  their  religion.  It  was  here  he  imbibed  hr 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of 
souls. 

In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  so 
great  a  part  of  the  world,  Egypt  doubtless  was  sub¬ 
dued,  like  the  rest  of  the  provinces;  and  Xenophon 
positively  declares  this  in  the  beginning  of  his  Cyropre- 


In  Tim.  “  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  172.  Id.  1.  ii.  c.  73. 

13  The  cubit  is  one  foot  and  almost  ton  inches.  Fide 
wra.  «*  Or,  58,125 1.  steiliag. 
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dia,  or  institution  of  that  prince.  1  Probably,  after 
that  the  forty  years  of  desolation,  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet,  were  expired,  Egypt  begin¬ 
ning  gradually  to  regain  in  strength,  Amasis  shook  off 
the  yoke,  and  recovered  his  liberty. 

Accordingly,  we  find,  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of 
Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  was  to  carry  his  arms  into  Egypt.  On  his 
arrival  there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  succeeded 
by  his  son  Psammenitus. 

PSAMMENITUS.  Cambyses,  after 

A.  M.  3479.  having  gained  a  battle,  pursued  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  525.  enemy  to  Memphis;  besieged  the 
city,  and  soon  took  it:  however, 

1  'Errijpis  Si  XII  ‘E wltvwii  Till  »v  TH  ’Arx,  St  iir i 

SceXarr «v,  xe si  Kujrpiwv  xc*i  Aij-urrn'oov,  p.  5.  edit.  Hut¬ 

ch  insoni 


he  treated  the  king  with  clemency,  granted  him  hi» 
life,  and  assigned  him  an  honorable  pension;  but 
being  informed  that  he  was  secretly  concerting 
measures  to  re-ascend  his  throne,  he  put  him  to 
death.  Psammenitus  reigned  but  six  months:  all 
Egypt  submitted  immediately  to  the  victor.  The 
particulars  of  this  history  will  be  related  more  at 
large,  when  I  come  to  that  of  Cambyses. 

Here  ends  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 
From  this  sera  the  history  of  this  nation,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  observed,  will  be  blended  with  that  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  and  Greeks,  till  the  death  of  Alexander.  At 
that  period,  a  new  monarchy  will  arise  in  Egypt, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  which  will 
continue  to  Cleopatra,  that  is,  for  about  three  hundred 
years.  I  shall  treat  each  of  these  subjects,  in  the 
several  periods  to  which  they  belong. 
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I  shall  divide  the  following  history  of  the  Carthaginians  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first,  I  shall  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
manners  of  that  people,  their  character,  government,  reli¬ 
gion,  power,  and  riches.  In  the  second,  after  relating  in 
Few  words,  by  what  steps  Carthage  established  and  en¬ 
larged  its  power,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  wars  by 
which  it  became  so  famous. 


PART  I. 

CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  RELIGION,  AND  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 


SECTION  I.  CARTHAGE  FORMED  AFTER  THE 

MODEL  OF  TYRE,  OF  WHICH  THAT  CITY  WAS  A 

COLONY. 

The  Carthaginians  were  indebted  to  the  Tyrians, 
not  only  for  their  origin,  but  for  their  manners,  lan¬ 
guage,  customs,  laws,  religion,  and  their  great  appli¬ 
cation  to  commerce,  as  will  appear  from  every  part  of 
the  sequel.  They  spoke  the  same  language  with  the 
Tyrians,  and  these  the  same  with  the  Canaanites  and 
Israelites;  that  is,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  at  least  a 
language,  which  was  entirely  derived  from  it.  Their 
names  had  commonly  some  particular  meaning: 
ThusTfonno  signified  gracious,  bountiful;  Dido,  ami¬ 
able,  or  well-beloved;  Sophonisba,  one  who  keeps 
faithfully  her  husband's  secrets.1 *  From  a  spirit  of 
religion,  they  likewise  joined  the  name  of  God  to 
their  own,  conformably  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews. 
Hannibal,  which  answers  to  Hananias,  signifies  Baal 
[or  the  Lord ]  has  been  gracious  to  me.  Asdrubal, 
answering  to  Azarias,  implies,  the  Lord  will  be  our 
succour.  It  is  the  same  with  other  names,  Adherbal, 
Maharbal,  Mastanabal,  &c.  The  word  Poeni,  from 
which  Punic  is  derived,  is  the  same  with  Phoeni,  or 


Phoenicians,  because  they  came  originally  froi-  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  In  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus  is  a  scene  ■  ritten 
in  the  Punic  tongue,  which  has  very  much  exercised 
the  learned.* 

But  the  strict  union  which  always  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  is  still  more 
remarkable.  When  Cambyses  had  resolved  to  make 
war  upon  the  latter,  the  Phoenicians,  who  formed  the 
chief  strength  of  his  fleet,  told  him  plainly,  that  they 
could  not  serve  him  against  their  countrymen;3  and 
this  declaration  obliged  that  prince  to  lay  aside  his 
design.  The  Carthaginians,  on  their  side,  were  never 
forgetful  of  the  country  from  whence  they  came,  and 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin.  They  sent  regu¬ 
larly  every  year  to  Tyre,*  a  ship  freighted  with  pre¬ 
sents,  as  a  quit-rent  or  acknowledgment  paid  to  their 
ancient  country ;  and  an  annual  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  the  tutelar  gods  of  Tyre  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  considered  them  as  their  protectors  likewise. 
They  never  failed  to  send  thither  the  first  fruits  of 
their  revenues;  nor  the  tithe  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
their  enemies,  as  offerings  to  Hercules,  one  of  the 
principal  gods  of  Tyre  and  Carthage.  The  Tyrians, 
to  secure  from  Alexander  (who  was  then  besieging 
their  city)  what  they  valued  above  all  things,  I  meaD 
their  wives  and  children,  sent  them  to  Carthage; 
where,  though  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  were  involved  in  a  furious  war,  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  entertained  with  such  a  kindness  and  gen¬ 
erosity  as  might  be  expected  from  the  most  tender 
and  opulent  parents.  Such  uninterrupted  testimonies 
of  a  warm  and  sincere  gratitude,  do  a  nation  more 
honour,  than  the  greatest  conquests  and  the  most 
glorious  victories. 


*  The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  translated  into  Latin  by 
Petit,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Miscellanies. 

1  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  17—19. 

4  Polyb.  944.  Cl.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  2,  3. 


1  Bochart,  part  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  16 
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SECTION  II.  TIDE  RELIGION  OF  THE  CARTHAGI¬ 
NIANS. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  of  the  history  of 
Carthage,  that  its  generals  looked  upon  it  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  duty,  to  begin  and  end  all  their  enterprises 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Hamilcar,1  father  of 
•he  great  Hannibal,  before  he  entered  Spain  inahos- 
i.le  manner,  ottered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods;  and  his 
son,  treading  in  his  steps,  before  he  left  Spain,  and 
marched  against  Rome,  went  as  far  as  Cadiz  in  order 
to  pay  the  vows  which  he  had  made  to  Hercules,  and 
to  otter  up  new  ones,  in  case  that  god  should  be  pro¬ 
pitious  to  him.  After  the  battle  ot  Cannae,2  when  he 
acquainted  the  Carthaginians  with  the  joyful  news,  he 
recommended  to  them  above  all  things,  the  ottering 
up  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  immortal  gods,  for 
the  several  victories  ne  had  obtained.  Pro  his  tantis 
totque  victariis  verum  esse  grates  diis  immortalibus 
agi  haberique. 

Neither  did  individuals  alone  pride  themselves  upon 
displaying,  on  every  occasion,  this  religious  care  to 
honour  the  deity;  but  it  evidently  was  the  genius  and 
disposition  of  the  whole  nation. 

Polybius3  has  transmitted  to  us  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded, between  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the  great 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  latter  for  the  deity,  and 
their  inherent  persuasion  that  the  gods  engage  in,  and 
preside  over,  human  affairs,  and  particularly  over  the 
solemn  treaties  made  in  their  name  and  presence,  are 
strongly  displayed.  Mention  is  therein  made  of  five 
or  six  different  orders  of  deities;  and  this  enumera¬ 
tion  appears  very  extraordinary  in  a  public  instru¬ 
ment,  such  as  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  two 
nations.  I  will  here  present  my  reader  with  the  very 
words  of  the  historian,  as  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
Carthaginian  theology.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo;  in  the 
presence  of  the  demon  or  genius  (£*,>ovos)  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  of  Hercules  and  Iolaus;  in  the  presence 
of  Mars,  Triton,  and  Neptune;  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  confederate  gods  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth;  in  the  presence  of  the 
rivers,  meads,  and  waters;  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
gods  who  possess  Carthage.  What  should  we  now 
say  to  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  tutelar 
angels  and  saints  of  a  kingdom  should  be  introduced'? 

The  Carthaginians  had  two  deities  to  whom  they 
paid  a  more  particular  worship,  and  who  deserve  to 
have  some  mention  made  of  them  in  this  place. 

The  first  was  the  goddess  Coelestis,  called  likewise 
Urania,  the  same  with  the  Moon,  who  was  invoked  in 
great  calamities,  and  particularly  in  droughts,  in  order 
to  obtain  rain:  That  very  virgin  Coelestis,  says  Tertul- 
lian,4  the  promiser  of  rain,  Ista  ipsa  Virgo  Coelestis 
pluviarum  pollicitatrix.  Tertullian,  speaking  of  this 
goddess  and  of  jEsculapius,  makes  the  heathens  of  that 
age  a  challenge,  which  is  bold  indeed,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  glorious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity;  decla¬ 
ring,  that  any  Christian  who  may  first  come,  shall 
oblige  these  false  gods  to  confess  publicly,  that  they 
are  but  devils;  and  consenting  that  this  Christian  shall 
be  immediately  killed,  if  he  does  not  extort  such  a 
confession  from  the  mouth  of  these  gods.  Nisi  se  dce- 
mones  confessifuerint  Cliristiano  mentiri  non  auden- 
Cs,  ibidem  illius  Christiani  procacissimd  sanguinem 
fundite.  St.  Austin  likewise  makes  frequent  mention  of 
this  deity.  What  is  now,  says  he, 5  become  of  Coelestis, 
whose  empire  was  once  so  great  in  Carthage  ?  This 
was  doubtless  the  same  deity,  whom  Jeremiah®  calls 
the  queen  of  heaven;  and  who  was  held  in  so  much 
reverence  by  the  Jewish  women,  that  they  addressed 
their  vows,  burnt  incense,  poured  out  drink-offerings, 
and  made  cakes  for  her  with  their  own  hands,  utfa- 
cient  placentas  regime  cceli;  and  from  whom  they 
boasted  their  having  received  all  manner  of  blessings, 
whilst  they  regularly  paid  her  this  worship;  whereas, 
since  they  had  failed  in  it,  they  had  been  oppressed 
with  misfortunes  of  every  kind. 


The  second  deity  particularly  adored  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  in  whose  honour  human  sacrifices  were 
ottered,  was  Saturn,  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name 
of  Moloch ;  and  this  worship  had  passed  from  Tyre  to 
Carthage.  Philo  quotes  a  passage  from  Sancnonia- 
thon,  which  shows  that  the  kings  of  Tyre,  in  great 
dangers,  used  to  sacrifice  their  sons  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods;  and  that  one  of  them,  by  this  ac¬ 
tion,  procured  himself  divine  honours,  and  was  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  the  planet  Saturn ; 
to  this  doubtless  was  owing  the  fable  of  Saturn’s  de¬ 
vouring  his  own  children.  Private  persons,  when  they 
were  desirous  of  averting  any  great  calamity,  took  the 
same  method;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  princes,  were 
so  very  superstitious,  that  such  as  had  no  children, 
purchased  those  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  they  might, 
not  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  such  a  sacrifice.  This 
custom  prevailed  long  among  the  Phoenicians  and 
Canaanites,  from  whom  the  Israelites  borrowed  it, 
though  forbidden  expressly  by  Heaven.  At  first, 
these  children  were  inhumanly  burnt,  either  in  a  fiery 
furnace,  like  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  so  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  or  enclosed  in  a  flaming 
statue  of  Saturn.  The  cries  of  these  unhappy  victims 
were  drowned  by  the  uninterrupted  noise  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  7  Mothers *  8  made  it  a  merit,  and  a  part 
of  their  religion,  to  view  this  barbarous  spectacle  with 
dry  eyes,  and  without  so  much  as  a  groan;  and  if  a 
tear  or  a  sigh  stole  from  them,  the  sacrifice  was  less 
acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  all  the  effects  of  it  were 
entirely  lost.  This  strength  of  mind,9 io  or  rather  sav¬ 
age  barbarity,  was  carried  to  such  excess,  that  even 
mothers  would  endeavour,  with  embraces  and  kisses, 
to  hush  the  cries  of  their  children;  lest,  had  the  vic¬ 
tim  been  offered  with  an  unbecoming  grace,  and  in 
the  midst  of  tears,  it  should  be  displeasing  to  the  god  : 
Blanditiis  et  osculis  comprimebant  vagitum,  ne  Jtebi- 
lis  hostia  immolaretur . 10  They  afterwards  content¬ 
ed  themselves  with  making  their  children  pass  through 
the  fire,  as  appears  from  several  passages  ot  Scripture; 
in  which  they  frequently  perished. 

11  The  Carthaginians  retained  the  barbarous  custom 
of  ottering  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  till  the  ruin 
of  their  city:12  an  action  which  ought  to  have  been 
called  a  sacrilege  rather  than  a  sacrifice.  Sacrilegi- 
um  varius  quam  sacrum.  It  was  suspended  only  for 
some  years,  from  the  fear  they  were  under  of  drawing 
upon  themselves  the  indignation  and  arms  of  Darius 
I.  king  of  Persia,  who  forbade  them  the  offering  up 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  eating  the  flesh  of  dogs: 
13 but  they  soon  resumed  this  horrid  practice;  since, 
in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  to  Darius,  Gelon, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  among  other 
conditions  of  peace  which  he  enjoined  them,  inserted 
this  article;  viz.  That  no  more  human  sacrifices  should 
be  offered  to  Saturn.  And,  doubtless,  the  practice  of 


Liv.  i.  xxi.  n.  1.  Ibid,  n.  21. 
Jj.  vii.  p.  502. 

In  Psalra  xcviii .  s  Jer. 


3  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  11. 
*  Apolog.  o.  xxiii. 
vii.  18.  and  xliv.  17—25. 


i  Plut.  de  superstit.  p.  171. 

8  rix  pSHTTyXei  tic  J|  fxy\rv\p  «T6^XT0$  xxt  «ctt6v«xto?,  Sec 
The  cruel  and  pitiless  mother  stood  by  as  an  unconcerned 
spectator ;  a  groan  or  a  tear  falling  from  her,  would  have 

been  punished  by  a  fine and  still  the  child  must  have  been 
sacrificed.  Plut.  de  super stitione.  9  Tertul.  in  Apolog. 

io  Minut.  Felix.  11  Q-*  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

is  It  appears  from  Tertullian’s  Apology,  that  this  barba¬ 
rous  custom  prevailed  in  Africa  long  alter  the  ruin  of  Car 
thage.  Infantes  penes  Jfricam  Saturno  immolabantur  pa 
lam  usque  ad  procan sulatum  Tiberii,  qui  eosdem  sacerdotes 
in  eisdem  arboribus  iempli  sui  obumbratricibus  scelcrumvor 
tivis  crucibus  exposuit ,  teste  militia  patriae  vostree  qum  ia 
ipsum  munus  illi  proconsuli  functa  est,  i.  e.  Children  were 
publicly  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  down  to  the  proconsulship  of 
Tiberius,  who  hanged  the  sacrificing  priests  themselves  oa 
the  trees  which  shaded  their  temple,  as  on  so  many  crosses, 
raised  to  expiate  their  crimes,  of  which  the  militia  of  our 
country  are  witnesses,  who  were  the  actors  ol  this  execution 
at  the  command  of  this  proconsul.  Tcrtull.  Jlpolog.  c.  a. 
Two  learned  men  are  at  variance  about  the  proconsul,  and 
the  time  of  his  government.  Salmasius  confesses  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  both  ;  but  rejects  the  authority  of  Scaliger,  who,  toi 
proconsulatum ,  reads  proconsulem  Tiberii,  and  thin  xs  er 
tullian,  when  lie  wrote  his  Apology,  had  torgot  his ’ 
However  this  he,  it  is  certain  that  the  memory  ot  the  inci¬ 
dent  here  related  by  Tertui-lian  was  then  recent,  and  prooa 
bly  the  witnesses  of  it  had  not  been  long  dead 

la  Plut.  de  sera  vindic.  decorum,  p.  55s. 
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the  Carthaginians,  on  this  very  occasion,  made  Gelon 
use  this  precaution.  For  during  the  whole  engage¬ 
ment,1  which  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  Hamil- 
car,  the  son  of  Hanno  their  general,  was  perpetually 
offering  up  to  the  gods  sacrifices  of  living  men,  who 
were  thrown  in  great  numbers  on  a  flaming  pile;  and 
seeing  his  troops  routed  and  put  to  flight,  he  himself 
rushed  into  it,  in  order  that  he  might  not  survive  his 
own  disgrace,  and  to  extinguish,  says  St.  Ambrose 
speaking  of  this  action,  with  his  own  blood,  this  sa¬ 
crilegious  fire,  when  he  found  that  it  had  not  proved 
of  service  to  him.i 2 

In  times  of  pestilence3  they  used  to  sacrifice  a 
great  number  of  children  to  their  gods,  unmoved 
with  pity  for  a  tender  age,  which  excites  compassion 
in  the  most  cruel  enemies;  thus  seeking  a  remedy  for 
their  evils  in  guilt  itself,  and  endeavouring  to  appease 
the  gods  by  the  most  shocking  barbarity. 

Diodorus4  relates  an  instance  of  this  cruelty  which 
strikes  the  reader  with  horror.  At  the  time  that 
Agathocles  was  just  going  to  besiege  Carthage,  its 
inhabitants,  seeing  the  extremity  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  imputed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  just 
anger  of  Saturn,  because  that,  instead  of  offering  up 
children  nobly  born,  who  were  usually  sacrificed  to 
him,  there  had  been  fraudulently  substituted  in  then- 
stead  the  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners.  To  atone 
for  this  crime,  two  hundred  children  of  the  best  fami¬ 
lies  in  Carthage  were  sacrificed  to  Saturn;  besides 
which,  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens,  from  a 
sense  of  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime,  volunta¬ 
rily  sacrificed  themselves.  Diodorus  adds, that  there 
was  a  brazen  statue  of  Saturn,  the  hands  of  which 
were  turned  downward;  so  that  when  a  child  was 
laid  on  them  it  dropped  immediately  into  a  hollow, 
where  was  a  fiery  furnace. 

Can  this,  says  Plutarch,5 *  be  called  worshipping  the 
gods?  Can  we  be  said  to  entertain  an  honourable 
idea  of  them,  if  we  suppose  that  they  are  pleased  with 
slaughter,  thirsty  of  human  blood,  and  capable  of  re¬ 
quiring  or  accepting  such  offerings?  .Religion,®  says 
this  judicious  author,  is  placed  between  two  rocks, 
that  are  equally  dangerous  to  man,  and  injurious  to 
the  deity,  I  mean  impiety  and  superstition.  The  one, 
from  an  affectation  of  free- thinking,  believes  nothing; 
and  the  other,  from  a  blind  weakness,  believes  all 
things.  Impiety,  to  rid  itself  of  a  terror  which  galls 
it,  denies  the  very  existence  of  the  gods:  whilst  su¬ 
perstition,  to  calm  its  fears,  capriciously  forges  gods, 
which  it  makes  not  only  the  friends,  but  protectors 
and  models  of  crimes.  Had  it  not  been  better,  says 
he  farther  7  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  ori¬ 
ginally  a  Critias,  or  a  Diagoras,  who  were  open  and 
undisguised  atheists,  for  their  lawgivers,  than  to  have 
established  so  frantic  and  wicked  a  religion?  Could 
the  Typhons  and  the  giants  (the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  gods,)  had  they  gained  a  victory  over  them,  have 
established  more  abominable  sacrifices? 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  a  heathen  enter¬ 
tained  of  this  part  of  the  Carthaginian  worship.  One 
would  indeed  scarce  believe  that  mankind  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  such  madness  and  frenzy.  Men  do  not  gene¬ 
rally  of  themselves  entertain  ideas  so  destructive  of 
all  that  nature  considers  as  most  sacred,  as  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  to  murder,  their  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  to  throw  them  in  cool  blood  into  fiery  furnaces! 
Sentiments  so  unnatural  and  barbarous,  and  yet 
adopted  by  whole  nations,  and  even  by  the  most  civ¬ 
ilized,  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Gauls,  Scy¬ 
thians,  and  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  conse¬ 

i  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  167. 

*  In  ipsos  quos  adolebat  sese  praecipitavit  ignes,  ut  eos 

vel  cruore  suo  extingueret,  quos  sibi  nihil  profuisse  cognove- 

rat.  -S’.  Amb 

s  Cum  pe'ste  laborarent,  cruenta  sacrorum  religione  et 

scelere  pro  remedio  usi  sunt,  duippe  homines  ut  vietimas 

immolabant,  et  impuberes  (quae  stas  etiam  hpstium  miseri- 

cordiam  provocat)  aris  admovebant,  paoem  deorum  sanguine 

eorum  exposcentes,  pro  quorum,  vita  dii  maxims  rogari  so 

lent.  Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  6.  The  Gauls  as  well  as  Germans 

used  to  sacrifice  men,  if  Dionysius  and  Tacitus  may  be  ore- 

iited. 

•»  Lib.  xx.  p.  756.  *  De  superstitione,  p.  1G9 — 171. 

»  Idem,  in  Camill.  p.  132  ’  De  superstitione. 


crated  by  custom  during  a  lung  series  of  ages,  can 
have  been  inspired  by  him  only  who  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning;  and  who  delights  in  nothing  but 
the  humiliation,  misery,  and  perdition,  of  man. 

SECTION  III. — FORM  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT’  OF 
CARTHAGE. 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  founded  upon 
principles  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom:  and  it  is 
with  reason  that  Aristotle8  ranks  this  republic  in  the 
number  of  those  that  were  had  in  the  greatest  esteem 
by  the  ancients,  and  which  were  fit  to  serve  as  a  mo¬ 
del  for  others.  He  grounds  his  opinion  on  a  reflec¬ 
tion,  which  does  great  honour  to  Carthage,  by  re¬ 
marking,  that  from  its  foundation  to  his  time  (that  is, 
upwards  of  five  hundred  years,)  no  considerable  sedi¬ 
tion  had  disturbed  the  peace,  nor  any  tyrant  oppress¬ 
ed  the  liberty  of  that  state.  Indeed,  mixed  govern¬ 
ments,  such  as  that  of  Carthage,  where  the  power  was 
divided  betwixt  the  nobles  and  the  people,  are  subject 
to  two  inconveniences;  either  of  degenerating  into 
an  abuse  of  liberty  by  the  seditions  of  the  populace, 
as  frequently  happened  in  Athens,  and  in  all  the  Gre¬ 
cian  republics;  or  into  the  oppression  of  the  public 
liberty  by  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  as  in  Athens,  Sy¬ 
racuse,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Rome  itself  under  Sylla 
and  Caesar.  It  is  therefore  giving  Carthage  the  high¬ 
est  praise,  to  observe,  that  it  had  found  out  the  art, 
by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws  and  the  harmony  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  its  government,  to  shun,  during  so  long 
a  series  of  years,  two  rocks  that  are  so  dangerous,  and 
on  which  others  so  often  split. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  some  ancient  author  had 
left  us  an  accurate  and  regular  description  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  laws  of  this  famous  republic.  For  want  of 
such  assistance,  we  can  only  give  our  readers  a  con¬ 
fused  and  imperfect  idea  of  them,  by  collecting  the 
several  passages  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  in 
authors.  Christopher  Hendrich  has  obliged  the  learn¬ 
ed  world  in  this  particular;  and  his  work9  has  been 
of  great  service  to  me. 

The  government  of  Carthage, 10 *  like  that  of  Sparta 
and  Rome,  united  three  different  authorities,  which 
counterpoised  and  gave  mutual  assistance  to  one  an¬ 
other.  These  authorities  were,  that  of  the  two  su¬ 
preme  magistrates,  called  Suffetes;11  that  of  the  se¬ 
nate;  and  that  of  the  people.  There  afterwards  was 
added  the  tribunal  of  One  Hundred,  which  had  great 
credit  and  influence  in  the  republic. 

The  Suffetes. 

The  power  of  the  Suffetes  was  only  annual,  and 
their  authority  in  Carthage  answered  to  that  of  the 
consuls  at  Rome. 12  In  authors  they  are  frequently 
called  kings,  dictators,  consuls,  because  they  exercise 
the  functions  of  all  three.  History  does  not  inform  us 
of  the  manner  of  their  election.  They  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  assemble  the  senate ; 13  in  which  they  presided, 
proposed  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  collected  the 
votes;14  and  they  likewise  presided  in  all  debates  on 
matters  of  importance.  Their  authority  was  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  city,  nor  confined  to  civil  affairs;  they  some¬ 
times  had  the  command  of  the  armies.  We  find,  that 
when  their  employment  of  Suffetes  expired,  they 
were  made  praetors,  which  was  a  considerable  office, 
since,  besides  conferring  upon  them  the  privilege  of 
presiding  in  some  causes,  it  also  empowered  them  to 
propose  and  enact  new  laws,  and  call  to  account 
the  receivers  of  the  public  revenues,  as  appears  from 
what  Li  vy 16  relates  concerning  Hannibal  on  this  head, 
and  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  the  sequel. 

»  De  rep.  1.  ii.  c.  II. 

8  It  is  entitled,  Carthago  sive  Carthaginensium  respub 
lica,  <^-c,  Francofurti  ad  Odcram ,  ann.  1664. 

i°  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  493. 

11  This  name  is  derived  from  a  word,  which,  with  the 
Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  signifies  judges. — Shophetim. 

12  Ut  Romae  consoles,  sic  Carthagine  quotannis  annui  bini 
reges  creabantur.  Corn.  Ne.p.  in  vita.  Amtibalis ,  c.  7  The 
great  Hannibal  was  once  one  of  the  Suffetes. 

18  Senatum  itaque  Suffetes,  quod  velut  consulare  impe 
rium  apud  eos  erat,  vocaverunt.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  7. 

14  Cum  Suffetes  ad  jus  dicendum  consedissent.  Id.  I 
xxxiv.  n.  62.  Lib.  xxxiii.  n.  46  47. 
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The  Senate. 

The  Senate,  composed  of  persons  who  were  venera¬ 
ble  or  account  of  their  age,  their  experience,  their 
birth,  their  riches,  and  especially  their  merit,  formed 
the  council  of  state;  and  were,  if  I  may  use  that  ex¬ 
pression,  the  soul  of  the  public  deliberations.  Their 
number  is  not  exactly  known :  it  must,  however,  have 
been  very  great,  since  a  hundred  were  selected  from 
it  to  form  a  separate  assembly,  of  which  I  shall  imme¬ 
diately  have  occasion  to  speak.  In  the  Senate,  all 
affairs  of  consequence  were  debated,  the  letters  from 
generals  read,  tne  complaints  of  provinces  heard,  am¬ 
bassadors  admitted  to  audience,  and  peace  or  war  de¬ 
termined,  as  is  seen  on  many  occasions. 

When  the  sentiments  and  votes  were  unanimous,1 
the  senate  decided  supremely,  and  there  lay  no  appeal 
from  it.  When  there  “was  a  division,  and  the  senate 
could  not  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  the  affair  was 
then  laid  before  the  people,  on  whom  the  power  of 
deciding  thereby  devolved.  The  reader  will  easily 
erceive  the  great  wisdom  of  this  regulation;  and 
ow  happily  it  was  adapted  to  crush  factions,  to  pro¬ 
duce  harmony,  and  to  enforce  and  corroborate  good 
counsels:  such  an  assembly  being  extremely  jealous 
of  its  authority,  and  not  easily  prevailed  upon  to  let 
it  pass'  into  other  hands.  Of  this  we  have  a  memora¬ 
ble  instance  in  Polybius;2 — When,  after  a  loss  of  the 
battle  fought  in  Africa,  at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  by  the  victor  were 
read  in  the  senate;  Hannibal,  observing  that  one  of 
the  senators  opposed  them,  represented  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms,  that  as  the  safety  of  the  republic  lay  at 
stake,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  senators 
to  be  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  to  prevent  such 
a  debate  from  coining  before  the  people;  and  he  car¬ 
ried  his  point.  This,  doubtless,  laid  the  foundation, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  of  the  senate’s  power, 
and  raised  its  authority  to  so  great  a  height.  And  the 
same  author  observes,3  in  another  place,  that  whilst 
the  senate  had  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  state 
was  governed  with  great  wisdom,  and  was  successful 
in  all  its  enterprises. 

The  People. 

It  appears  from  every  thing  related  hitherto,  that 
even  so  low  as  Aristotle’s  time,  who  gives  so  beautiful 
a  picture,  and  bestows  so  noble  a  eulogium  on  the 
government  of  Carthage,  the  people  spontaneously 
left  the  care  of  public  affairs,  and  the  chief  adminis¬ 
tration  of  them,  to  the  senate:  and  this  it  was  which 
made  the  republic  so  powerful.  But  things  changed 
afterwards.  For  the  people,  grown  insolent  by  their 
wealth  and  conquests,  and  forgetting  that  they  owed 
these  blessings  to  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  senate, 
were  desirous  of  having  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  arrogated  to  themselves  almost  the  whole  power. 
From  that  period,  the  public  affairs  were  transacted 
wholly  by  cabals  and  factions:  and  this  Polybius  as¬ 
signs  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage. 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Hundred. 

This  was  a  body  composed  of  a  hundred  and  four 
persons;  though  often,  for  brevity’s  sake,  they  are 
called  only  the  Hundred.  These,  according  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  were  the  same  in  Carthage,  as  the  F.phori  in 
Sparta;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  instituted 
to  balance  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  senate;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Ephori  were  but  five  in 
number,  and  continued  in  office  but  a  year;  whereas 
these  were  perpetual,  and  were  upwards  of  a  hundred. 

It  is  believed,  that  these  Centumviri 

A.  M.  3609.  are  the  same  with  the  hundred 
A.  Carth.  487.  judges  mentioned  by  Justin,4  who 

were  taken  out  of  tne  senate,  and 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  gene¬ 
rals.  The  exorbitant  power  of  Mago’s  family,  which, 
by  its  engrossing  the  chief  employments  both  of  the 
state  and  the  army,  had  thereby  tlie  sole  direction  and 
management  of  all  affairs  gave  occasion  to  this  esta- 


t  Arist.  loc.  cit.  2  Ljb.  xv.  p.  708,  707. 

5  Polyb.  1.  vi.  494,  1  Lib  xix.  c.  ii. 

Voi,.  I.— 10 


blishment.  It  was  intended  as  a  curb  to  the  authority 
of  their  generals,  which,  whilst  the  armies  were  in  the 
field,  was  almost  boundless  and  absolute;  but,  by  this 
institution,  it  became  subject  to  the  laws,  by  the  obli¬ 
gation  their  generals  were  under,  of  giving  an  account 
of  their  actions  before  these  judges  on  their  return 
from  the  campaign:  Ut  hoc  metu  ila  in  hello  imperia 
cogilarent,ul  domijudicia  legesque  respicerent.6  Of 
these  hundred  and  four  judges,  five  had  a  particular 
jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  the  rest;  but  it  is  not 
known  lion'  long  their  authority  lasted.  This  council 
of  five  was  like  the  council  often  in  the  Venetian 
senate.  A  vacancy  in  their  number  could  be  filled  by 
none  but  themselves.  They  also  had  the  pjiwer  of 
choosing  those  who  composed  the  council  of  the 
hundred.  Their  authority  was  very  great,  and  for 
that  reason  none  were  elected  into  this  office  but  per¬ 
sons  of  uncommon  merit:  and  it  was  not  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  annex  any  salary  or  reward  to  it;  the  single 
motive  of  the  public  good,  being  thought  a  tie  suffi¬ 
cient  to  engage  honest  men  to  a  conscientious  and 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  Polybius,6  in  his 
account  of  the  taking  of  New  Carthage  by  Scipio, 
distinguishes  clearly  two  orders  of  magistrates  estab¬ 
lished  in  Old  Carthage;  for  he  says,  that  among  the 
prisoners  taken  at  New  Carthage,  were  two  magis¬ 
trates  belonging  to  the  body  or  assembly  of  old  men 
ft*  tS;  ripoumst]:  so  he  calls  the  council  of  the  hun¬ 
dred;  and  fifteen  of  the  senate  [l*  T>j{  iuj-uxsTou]. 
Livy7  mentions  only  the  fifteen  of  the  senators;  but, 
in  another  place,  he  names  the  old  men ;  and  tells  us, 
that  they  formed  the  most  venerable  council  of  the 
government,  and  had  great  authority  in  the  senate. 

8  Carthaginenses — Orator es  ad  pacem  petendam  mit- 
tunt  triginta  seniorum  principes.  Id  erat  sanctius 
apud  illos  concilium,  maximaque  ad  ipsum  senatum 
regendum  vis. 

Establishments,  though  constituted  with  the  great¬ 
est  wisdom  and  the  justest  harmony  of  parts,  dege¬ 
nerate,  however  insensibly,  into  disorder  and  the  most 
destructive  licentiousness.  These  judges,  who  by  the 
lawful  execution  of  their  power  were  a  terror  to 
transgressors,  and  the  great  pillars  of  justice,  abusing 
their  almost  unlimited  anthority,  became  so  many 
petty  tyrants.  We  shall  see  this  verified  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  great  Hannibal,  who,  during  his  praetor 
ship,  after  his  return  to  Africa,  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  influence  to  reform  so  A.  M.  3082. 
horrid  an  abuse;  and  made  the  au-  A.  Carth.  682. 
thority  of  these  judges,  which  before 
was  perpetual,  only  annual,  about  two  hundred  years 
from  the  first  founding  the  tribunal  of  the  One  Hun¬ 
dred. 

Defects  in  the  Government  of  Carthage. 

Aristotle,  among  other  reflections  made  by  him  on 
the  government  of  Carthage,  remarks  two  great  de¬ 
fects  in  it,  both  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  repugnant 
to  the  views  of  a  wise  lawgiver  and  the  maxims  of 
sound  policy. 

The  first  of  these  defects  was,  the  investing  the 
same  person  with  different  employments,  which  was 
considered  at  Carthage  as  a  proof  of  uncommon 
merit.  But  Aristotle  thinks  this  practice  highly  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  public  welfare.  For,  says  this  author, 
a  man  possessed  but  of  one  employment,  is  much 
more  capable  of  acquitting  himself  well  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it;  because  affairs  are  then  examined  with 
greater  care,  and  sooner  despatched.  W e  never  see, 
continues  our  author,  either  by  sea  or  land,  the  same 
officer  commanding  two  different  bodies,  or  the  same 

o  Justin  1.  xix.  “  Lib.  x.  p.  824.  edit.  Gronov. 

’  Lib.  xxvi.  n.  51.  1.  xxx.  n.  16. 

s  M.  Rollin  might  have  taken  notice  of  some  civil  officers 
who  were  established  at  Carthage,  with  a  power  like  that  of 
the  censors  of  Rome,  to  inspect  the  manners  ot  the  citizens. 
The  chief  of  these  officers  took  from  Hamiloar,  the  father  of 
Hannibal,  a  beautiful  youth,  named  Asdrubal,  on  a  report 
that  Hamilcar  was  more  familiar  with  this  youth  than  was 
consistent  with  modesty.  Erat  preeterea  cum  eo  [Amilcare\ 
a.dolesce.ns  illustris  et  formosus  Hasdrubal,  quem  nonnulli 
diligi  turpius  quam  par  erat,  ah  Jimilcarc ,  loquebavtur.  • 
Quo  factum  est  ut  a  prccfecto  morum  Hasdrubal  cum  eo  ve- 
taretur  esse.  Corn.  Neo  in  Vita  Amiloaris. 
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pilot  steering  two  ships.  Besides,  the  welfare  of  the 
state  requires  that  places  and  preferments  should  be 
divided,  in  order  to  excite  an  emulation  among  men  ot 
merit:  whereas  the  bestowing  of  tljem  on  one  man, 
too  often  dazzles  him  by  so  distinguishing  a  preference; 
and  always  fills  others  with  jealousy,  discontent,  and 
murmurs. 

The  second  defect  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle  in 
the  government  of  Carthage,  was,  that  in  order  for  a 
man  to  attain  the  first  posts,  a  certain  income  was 
required  (besides  merit  and  noble  birth).  By  which 
means,  poverty  might  exclude  persons  of  the  most 
exalted  merit,  which  he  considers  as  a  great  evil  in  a 
government.  For  then,  says  he,  as  virtue  is  wholly 
disregarded,  and  money  is  all-powerful,  because  all 
things  are  attained  by  it ;  the  admiration  and  desire 
of  riches  seize  and  corrupt  the  whole  community. 
Add  to  this,  that  when  magistrates  and  judges  are 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  for  their  employments,  they 
seem  to  have  a  right  to  reimburse  themselves. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  instance  in  all  antiquity 
to  show  that  employments,  either  in  the  state  or  the 
courts  of  justice,  were  sold.  The  expense,  therefore, 
which  Aristotle  talks  of  here  to  raise  men  to  prefer¬ 
ments  in  Carthage,  must  doubtless  be  understood  of 
the  presents  that  were  given  in  order  to  procure  the 
votes  of  the  electors;  a  practice,  as  Polybius  observes, 
very  common  at  Carthage,  where  no  kind  of  gain 
was  judged  a  disgrace.1  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder, 
that  Aristotle  should  condemn  a  practice  whose  con¬ 
sequences,  it  is  very  plain,  may  prove  fatal  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment. 

But  in  case  he  pretended  that  the  chief  employ¬ 
ments  of  a  state  ought  to  be  equally  accessible  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  as  he  seems  to  insinuate;  his  opinion 
is  refuted  by  the  general  practice  of  the  wisest  repub¬ 
lics:  for  these,  without  any  way  demeaning  or  aspers¬ 
ing  poverty,  have  thought  that,  on  this  occasion,  the 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  riches;  because  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  the  wealthy  have  received  a  better 
education,  have  nobler  sentiments,  are  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  corruption,  and  less  liable  to  commit  base 
actions ;  and  that  even  the  state  of  their  affairs  makes 
them  more  affectionate  to  the  government,  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  it,  and  more 
interested  in  suppressing  whatever  may  tend  to  sedi¬ 
tion  and  rebellion. 

Aristotle,  in  concluding  his  reflections  on  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Carthage,  is  much  pleased  with  a  custom  that 
prevailed  there:  viz.  of  sending  from  time  to  time 
colonies  into  different  countries;  and  in  this  manner 
procuring  its  citizens  commodious  settlements.  This 
provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  who,  equally 
with  the  rich,  are  members  of  the  state;  and  it  dis¬ 
burdened  Carthage  of  multitudes  of  lazy,  indolent 
people,  who  were  its  disgrace,  and  often  proved 
dangerous  to  it;  it  prevented  commotions  and  insur¬ 
rections,  by  thus  removing  such  persons  as  commonly 
occasion  them;  and  who,  being  ever  discontented 
under  their  present  circumstances,  are  always  ready 
for  innovations  and  tumults. 

SECTION  IV. — TRADE  OF  CARTHAGE,  THE  FIRST 
SOURCE  OF  ITS  WEALTH  AND  POWER. 

Commerce,  strictly  speaking,  was  the  occupation 
of  Carthage,  the  particular  object  of  its  industry,  and 
its  peculiar  and  predominant  characteristic.  It  formed 
the  greatest  strength  and  the  chief  support  of  that 
commonwealth.  In  a  word,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
power,  the  conquests,  the  credit,  and  glory,  of  the 
Carthaginians,  all  flowed  from  their  commerce.  Situa¬ 
ted  in  trie  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretching 
out  their  arms  eastward  and  westward,  the  extent  of 
their  commerce  took  in  all  the  known  world,  and 
wafted  it  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  of  Mauritania,  of 
Gaul,  and  beyond  the  straits  and  pillars  of  Hercules. 
They  sailed  to  all  countries,  in  order  to  buy  at  a  cheap 
rate  the  superfluities  of  every  nation  ;:  which,  by  the 
wants  of  others,  became  necessaries  ;  and  these  they 
sold  to  them  at  the  dearest  rates.  F rom  Egypt  the 

l  Tlxp'/.  KxQXqSovlo i?  oul'jiv  ultrxgov  rSnf  xvqxbvTwv 

Vss.— Poly.  *  V1  P  497 


Carthaginians  fetched  fine  flax,  paper,  corn,  sails,  and 
cables  for  ships  ;  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  spices 
frankincense,  perfumes,  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones  ;  from  Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  purple  and  scarlet, 
rich  stuffs,  tapestry,  costly  furniture,  and  divers  cu¬ 
rious  and  exquisite  works  of  art  :  in  a  word,  they 
fetched  from  various  countries,  all  things  that  can 
supply  the  necessities,  or  are  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  convenience,  the  luxury,  and  the  delights  ot 
life.  They  brought  back  from  the  western  parts  of 
the  world,  in  return  for  the  articles  carried  thither, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper  ;  by  the  sale  of  these  va¬ 
rious  commodities,  they  enriched  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  all  nations  ;  and  put  them  under  a  kind  of 
contribution,  which  was  so  much  the  surer  as  it  was 
spontaneous. 

In  thus  becoming  the  factors  and  agents  of  all 
nations,  they  had  made  themselves  lords  of  .the  sea  ; 
the  band  which  held  the  east,  the  west,  and  south 
together  ;  and  the  necessary  channel  of  their  commu¬ 
nication  ;  so  that  Carthage  rose  to  be  the  common 
city,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade,  of  all  those  nations 
which  the  sea  separated  from  one  another.  ■ 

The  most  considex-able  personages  of  the  city  were 
not  ashamed  of  engaging  in  trade.  They  applied 
themselves  to  it  as  industriously  as  the  meanest  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  their  great  wealth  did  not  make  them  less 
in  love  with  the  diligence,  patience,  and  labour,  which 
are  necessary  to  augment  it.  To  this  they  owed  their 
empire  of  the  sea,  the  splendour  of  their  republic  ; 
their  being  able  to  dispute  for  the  superiority  with 
Rome  itself ;  and  their  exalted  pitch  of  power,  which 
forced  the  Romans  to  carry  on  a  bloody  and  doubtful 
war,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  in  order  to  humble 
and  subdue  this  haughty  rival.  In  short,  Rome,  even 
when  triumphant,  thought  Carthage  was  not  to  be 
entirely  reduced  any  other  way,  than  by  depriving 
that  city  of  the  resources  which  it  might  still  derive 
from  its  commerce,  by  which  it  had  so  long  been 
enabled  to  resist  the  whole  strength  of  that  mighty 
republic. 

However,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Carthage  came 
in  a  manner  out  of  the  greatest  school  of  traffic  in  the 
world,  I  mean  Tyre,  she  should  have  been  crowned 
with  such  rapid  and  uninterrupted  success.  The  very 
vessels  on  which  its  founders  had  been  conveyed  into 
Africa,  were  afterwards  employed  by  them  in  their 
trade.  They  began  to  make  settlements  upon  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  in  those  ports  where  they  unloaded 
their  goods.  The  ease  with  which  they  had  founded 
these  settlements,  and  the  conveniences  they  met 
with  inspired  them  with  the  design  of  conquering 
those  vast  regions  ;  and  some  time  after,  JVova  Car¬ 
thago,  or  New  Carthage,  gave  the  Carthaginians  an 
empire  in  that  country,  almost  equal  to  that  which 
they  enjoyed  in  Africa. 

SECTION  V. — THE  MINES  OF  SPAIN,  THE  SECOND 

SOURCE  OF  THE  RICHES  AND  POWER  OF  CAR¬ 
THAGE. 

Diodorus2  justly  remarks,  that  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  found  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  were  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  that  enabled  them  to 
sustain  such  long  wars  against  the  Romans.  The 
natives  had  long  been  ignorant  of  these  treasures  that 
lay  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  of 
their  use  and  value.  The  Phoenicians  took  advantage 
of  this  ignorance  ;  and  by  bartering  some  wares  of 
little  value  for  tin's  precious  metal,  they  amassed 
infinite  wealth.  When  the  Carthaginians  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  country,  they  dug  much 
deeper  into  the  earth  than  the  old  inhabitants  of  Spain 
had  done,  who  probably  were  content  with  what  they 
could  collect  on  the  surface  ;  and  the  Romans,  when 
they  had  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of  Spain,  pro¬ 
fited  by  their  example,  and  drew  an  immense  revenue 
from  these  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  labour  employed  to  come  at  these  mines,  and 
to  dig  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  them,  was  incredi¬ 
ble.3  For  the  veins  of  these  metals  rarely  appeared 
on  the  surface  ;  they  were  to  be  sought  for  and 
traced  through  frightful  depths,  where  very  often 


*  Lib.  iv.  p.  312,  &c, 
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floods  of  water  stopped  the  miners,  and  seemed  to 
defeat  all  future  pursuits.  But  avarice  is  no  less  pa¬ 
tient  in  undergoing  fatigues,  than  ingenious  in  find¬ 
ing  expedients.  By  pumps,  which  Archimedes  had 
invented  when  in  Egypt,  the  Romans  afterwards 
threw  up  the  water  out  of  these  pits,  and  quite  drain¬ 
ed  them.  Numberless  multitudes  of  slaves  perished 
in  these  mines,  which  were  dug  to  enrich  their  mas¬ 
ters  ;  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity, 
forced  them  by  heavy  stripes  to  labour,  and  gave 
them  no  respite  either  day  or  night. 

Polybius,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,1  says  that  in  his 
time,  upwards  of  forty  thousand  men  were  employed 
m  the  mines  near  JVova  Carthago  ;  and  furnished 
the  Romans  every  day  w'ith  twenty-five  thousand 
drachmas,  or  8591.  7s.  6 d.2 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  soon  after  the  greatest  defeats,  sending  fresh 
and  numerous  armies  again  into  the  field  ;  fitting  out 
mighty  fleets,  and  supporting,  at  a  great  expense,  for 
many  years,  wars  carried  on  by  them  in  far-distant 
countries.  But  it  must  appear  surprising  to  us,  that 
the  Romans  should  be  capable  of  doing  the  same  ; 
they  whose  revenues  were  very  inconsiderable  before 
those  great  conquests  which  subjected  to  them  the 
most  powerful  nations  ;  and  who  had  no  resources, 
either  from  trade,  to  which  they  were  absolute 
strangers,  or  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  which  were 
very  rarely  found  in  Italy,  in  case  there  were  any  ; 
ana  the  expenses  of  which  must,  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son,  have  swallowed  up  all  the  profit.  The  Romans, 
in  the  frugal  and  simple  life  they  led,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  their  love  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  possessed  funds  which  were  not  less  ready  or 
secure  than  those  of  Carthage,  but  at  the  same  time 
were  far  more  honourable  to  their  nation. 

SECTION  VI.— war. 

CARTHAGE  must  be  considered  as  a  trading,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  warlike  republic.  Its  genius  and 
the  nature  of  its  government  led  it  to  traffic  ;  and  it 
became  warlike,  first,  from  the  necessity  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  under  of  defending  themselves 
against  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  afterwards 
from  a  desire  of  extending  their  commerce  and  em¬ 
pire.  This  double  idea  gives  us,  in  my  opinion,  the 
true  plan  and  character  of  the  Carthaginian  republic. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  its  commerce. 

The  military  power  of  the  Carthaginians  consisted 
in  their  alliances  with  kings  ;  in  tributary  nations, 
from  which  they  drew  both  men  and  money  ;  in  some 
troops  raised  from  among  their  own  citizens  ;  and  in 
mercenary  soldiers  purchased  of  neighbouring  states, 
without  being  themselves  obliged  to  levy  or  exercise 
them,  because  they  were  already  well  disciplined  and 
inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  they  making  choice, 
id  every  country,  of  such  troops  as  nad  the  greatest 
merit  and  reputation.  They  drew  from  Numidia  a 
light,  bold,  impetuous,  and  indefatigable  cavalry, 
which  formed  the  principal  strength  of  their  armies  ; 
from  the  Balearic  isles,  tne  most  expert  slingers  in  the 
world  ;  from  Spain,  a  steady  and  invincible  infantry  ; 
from  the  coasts  of  Genoa  and  Gaul,  troops  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  valour  ;  and  from  Greece  itself,  soldiers 
fit  for  all  the  various  operations  of  war,  for  the  field 
or  the  garrisons,  for  besieging  or  defending  cities. 

In  this  manner  the  Carthaginians  sent  out  at  once 
powerful  armies,  composed  of  soldiers  which  were 
the  flower  of  all  the  armies  in  the  universe,  without 
depopulating  either  their  fields  or  cities  by  new  le¬ 
vies  ;  without  suspending  their  manufactures,  or  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peaceable  artificer  ;  without  interrupting 
their  commerce,  or  weakening  their  navy.  By  venal 
blood  they  possessed  themselves  of  provinces  and 
kingdoms  ;  and  made  other  nations  the  instruments 
of  their  grandeur  and  glory,  with  no  other  expense 
of  their  own  than  their  money  ;  and  even  this  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  traffic  they  carried  on  with  foreign 
nations. 


•  Lib.  iii.  p.  147. 

a  25,000  drachmas. — An  Attic  drachma,  according  to  Dr. 
Bernard,  =  8id.  English  money;  consequently,  25,000  = 
8591  7s.  6d. 


If  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  course  of  a  war,  sus¬ 
tained  some  losses,  these  were  but  so  many  foreign 
accidents,  which  only  grazed,  as  it  were,  over  tne 
body  of  the  state,  but  did  not  make  a  deep  wound  in 
the  bowels  or  heart  of  the  republic.  These  losses 
were  speedily  repaired,  by  sums  arising  out  of  a 
flourishing  commerce,  as  from  a  perpetual  sinew  of 
war,  by  which  the  government  was  continually  rein¬ 
forced  with  new  supplies  for  the  purchase  of  mer¬ 
cenary  forces,  who  were  ready  at  the  first  summons. 
And  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  coasts  which  the 
Carthaginians  possessed,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  levy, 
in  a  very  little  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors 
and  rowers  for  the  working  of  their  fleets,  and  to 
procure  able  pilots  and  experienced  captains  to  con¬ 
duct  them. 

But  as  these  parts  were  fortuitously  brought  to¬ 
gether,  they  did  not  adhere  by  any  natural,  intimate, 
or  necessary  tie.  No  common  and  reciprocal  inter¬ 
est  united  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  solid 
and  unalterable  body.  Not  one  individual  in  these 
mercenary  armies  was  sincerely  interested  in  the 
success  of  measures,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state. 
They  did  not  act  with  the  same  zeal,  nor  expose 
themselves  to  dangers  with  equal  resolution,  for  a 
republic  which  they  considered  as  foreign,  and  which 
consequently  was  indifferent  to  them,  as  they  would 
have  done  for  their  native  country,  whose  happiness 
constitutes  that  of  the  several  members  who  com¬ 
pose  it. 

In  great  reverses  of  fortune,  the  kings3  in  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians  might  easily  be  detached 
from  their  interest,  either  by  that  jealousy  which  the 
grandeur  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour  naturally  ex 
cites  ;  or  by  the  hopes  of  reaping  greater  advantages 
from  a  new  friend  ;  or  by  the  fear  of  being  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  an  old  ally. 

The  tributary  nations,  impatient  under  the  weight 
and  disgrace  of  a  yoke  which  had  been  forced  upon 
their  necks,  generally  flattered  themselves  with  the 
hopes  of  finding  one  less  galling  in  changing  their 
masters  ;  or,  in  case  servitude  was  unavoidable,  the 
choice  was  indifferent  to  them,  as  will  appear  from 
many  instances  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

The  mercenary  forces,  accustomed  to  measure 
their  fidelity  by  the  largeness  or  continuance  of  their 
pay,  were  ever  ready,  on  the  least  discontent,  or  the 
slightest  expectation  of  a  more  considerable  stipend 
to  desert  to  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  just  be¬ 
fore  fought,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  those  who 
had  invited  them  to  their  assistance. 

Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginians  being  sus¬ 
tained  only  by  these  foreign  supports,  was  shaken  to 
the  very  foundation  when  they  were  once  taken 
away.  And  if  to  this  there  happened  to  be  added  an 
interruption  of  their  commerce  (which  was  their  sole 
resource),  arising  from  the  loss  of  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment,  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  despondency 
and  despair ;  as  was  evidently  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war. 

Aristotle,  in  the  treatises  where  he  shows  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  defects  of  the  government  of  Carthage, 
finds  no  fault  with  its  keeping  up  none  but  foreign 
forces  ;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  did  not  fall  into  this  practice  till  a  long  time 
after.  But  the  rebellions  which  harassed  Carthage 
in  its  later  years,  ought  to  have  taught  its  citizens, 
that  no  miseries  are  comparable  to  those  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  supported  only  by  foreigners  ;  since 
neither  zeal,  security,  nor  obedience,  can  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  them. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  republic  of 
Rome.  As  the  Romans  had  neither  trade  nor  money, 
they  were  not  able  to  hire  forces,  in  order  to  push  on 
their  conquests  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  :  but  then,  as  they  procured  every  thing 
from  within  themselves,  and  as  all  the  parts  of  the 
state  were  intimately  united  ;  they  had  surer  resour¬ 
ces  in  great  misfortunes  than  the  Carthaginians. 
And  for  this  reason  they  never  once  thought  o i  su¬ 


a  As  Syphax  and  Masinissa. 
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ing  for  peace  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  as  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  had  done  in  a  less  imminent  danger. 

The  Carthaginians,  had,  besides,  a  body  of  troops 
(which  was  not  very  numerous)  levied  from  among 
their  own  citizens  ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  school,  in 
which  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  and  those  whose 
talents  and  ambition  prompted  them  to  aspire  to  the 
first  dignities,  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
war.  From  among  these  were  selected  all  the  gener¬ 
al  officers,  who  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  of  their  forces,  and  had  the  chief  command 
in  the  armies.  This  nation  was  too  jealous  and  sus¬ 
picious  to  employ  foreign  generals.  But  they  were 
not  so  distrustful  of  their  own  citizens  as  Rome  and 
Athens  ;  for  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  invested  them  with  great  power,  did  not  guard 
against  the  abuse  they  might  make  of  it  in  order  to 
oppress  their  country.  The  command  of  armies  was 
neither  annual,  nor  limited  to  any  time,  as  in  the  two 
republics  above-mentioned.  Many  generals  held 
their  commissions  for  a  great  number  of  years,  either 
till  the  war  or  their  lives  ended  ;  though  they  were 
still  accountable  to  the  commonwealth  for  their  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  liable  to  be  recalled,  whenever  a  real  fault, 
a  misfortune,  or  the  superior  interest  of  a  cabal,  fur¬ 
nished  an  opportunity  for  it. 

SECTION  VII. — ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Carthaginians  renounced 
entirely  the  glory  which  results  from  study  and 
knowledge.  The  sending  of  Masinissa,  son  of  a 
powerful  king,'  thither  for  education,  gives  us  room 
to  believe  that  Carthage  was  provided  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  school.  The  great  Hannibal,1 2  who,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  was  an  ornament  to  that  city,  was  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  polite  literature,  as  will  be  seen  here¬ 
after.  Mago,3  another  very  celebrated  general,  did 
as  much  honour  to  Carthage  by  his  pen  as  by  his  vic¬ 
tories.  He  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  hus¬ 
bandry,  which  the  Roman  senate  had  in  such  esteem, 
that  after  the  taking  of  Carthage,  when  they  present¬ 
ed  the  Africian  princes  with  the  libraries  found  there 
(another  proof  that  learning  was  not  entirely  banish¬ 
ed  from  Carthage,)  they  gave  orders  to  have  these 
books  translated  into  Latin,4  though  Cato  had  before 
written  his  books  on  that  subject.  There  is  still  ex¬ 
tant5  a  Greek  version  of  a  treatise  drawn  up  by 
Hanno  in  the  Punic  tongue,  relating  to  a  voyage  he 
made  (by  order  of  the  senate)  with  a  considerable 
fleet  round  Africa,  for  the  settling  of  different  colo¬ 
nies  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  Hanno  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  more  ancient  than  that  person  of  the 
same  name,  who. lived  in  the  time  of  Agathocles. 

Clitomachus,6  called  in  the  Punic  language  Asdru- 
bal,  was  a  great  philosopher.  He  succeeded  the 
famous  Carneades,  whose  disciple  he  had  been  ;  and 
maintained  in  Athens  the  honour  of  the  Academic 
sect.  Cicero  says,7  that  he  was  a  more  sensible 
man,  and  fonder  of  study,  than  the  Carthaginians 
generally  are.  He  wrote  several  books  :8  in  one  of 
which  he  composed  a  piece  to  console  the  unhappy 
citizens  of  Carthage,  who,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city, 
were  reduced  to  slavery. 

I  might  rank  among,  or  rather  place  at  the  head  of, 
the  writers  who  have  adorned  Africa,  the  celebrated 
Terence  ;  himself  singly  being  capable  of  reflecting 
infinite  honour  on  his  country  by  the  fame  of  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  if,  on  this  account,  Carthage,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  ought  not  to  be  less  considered  as  his  coun¬ 
try  than  Rome,  where  he  was  educated,  and  acquired 
that  purity  of  style,  that  delicacy  and  elegance,  which 
have  gained  him  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding 

1  King  of  the  Massylians  in  Africa. 

9  Nepos  in  vita  Annibalis. 

s  Cic.  1.  i.  Dc  orat.  n.  249.  Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

4  These  books  were  written  by  Mago  in. the  Punic  lan¬ 
guage,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Cassius  Dionysius  of 
Utica,  from  whose  version,  we  may'  probably  suppose,  the 
Latin  was  made. 

s  Voss,  de  Hist.  Gr.  1.  iv. 

6  Plut.  de  fort.  Alex.  p.  328.  Diog.  Laert.  inClitom. 

7  Clitomachus,  homo,  et  acutus  ut  Pcenus,  et  valde  studi- 

osus  ac  diligens.  Academ.  Qurest.  1.  iv.  n.  98., 

•  Tusc.  Quaest  ..  iii.  n.  54. 


ages.  It  is  supposed,9  that  he  was  carried  off  when 
an  infant,  or  at  least  very  young,  by  the  Nunudians 
in  their  incursions  into  the  Carthaginian  territories, 
during  the  war  carried  on  between  these  two  nations, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  second,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third,  Punic  war.  He  was  sold  for  a  slave  to 
Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator  ;  who,  after 
giving  him  an  excellent  education,  gave  him  his  li¬ 
berty  and  called  him  by  his  own  name,  as  was  then 
the  custom.  He  was  united  in  a  very  strict  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Laelius  ; 
and  it  was  a  common  report  at  Rome,  that  he  had 
the  assistance  of  these  two  great  men  in  composing 
his  pieces.  The  poet,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to 
stifle  a  report  so  disadvantageous  to  him,  made  3 
merit  of  it.  Only  six  of  his  comedies  are  extant. 
Some  authors,  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius  (tht 
writer  of  his  life),  say,  that  in  his  return  from  Greece, 
whither  he  had  made  a  voyage,  he  lost  a  hundred 
and  eight  comedies,  which  he  had  translated  from 
Menander,  and  could  not  survive  an  accident  which 
must  naturally  afflict  him  in  a  sensible  manner  :  but 
this  incident  is  not  very  well  founded.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  594,  under  the 
consulship  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M. 
Fulvius,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  was  born  anno  560. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed,  notwithstanding  all  we 
have  said,  that  there  ever  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
learned  men  in  Carthage,  since  it  hardly  furnished 
three  or  four  writers  of  reputation  in  upwards  of  se¬ 
ven  hundred  years.  Although  the  Carthaginians  held 
a  correspondence  with  Greece  and  the  most  civilized 
nations,  yet  this  did  not  excite  them  to  borrow  their 
learning,  as  being  foreign  to  their  views  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Eloquence,  poetry,  history,  seem  to  have 
been  little  known  among  them.  A  Carthaginian 
philosopher  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  by 
the  learned.  What  then  would  an  astronomer  or  a 
geometrician  have  been  thought '?  I  know  not  in  what 
esteem  physic,  which  is  so  highly  useful  to  life,  was 
held  at  Carthage  ;  or  jurisprudence,  so  necessary  to 
society. 

As  works  of  wit  were  generally  had  in  so  much 
disregard,  the  education  of  youth  must  necessarily 
have  been  very  imperfect  and  unpolished.  In  Car¬ 
thage,  the  study  and  knowledge  of  youth  were  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  writing,  arithmetic,  book¬ 
keeping,  and  the  buying  and  selling  goods  ;  in  a 
word,  to  whatever  related  to  traffic.  But  polite  learn¬ 
ing,  history  and  philosophy,  were  in  little  repute 
among  them.  These  were  in  later  years  even  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  laws,  which  expressly  forbade  any 
Carthaginian  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  lest  it  might 
qualify  them  for  carrying  on  a  dangerous  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  enemy,  either  by  letter  or  word  of 
mouth.10 

Now  what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  cast  of 
mind  ?  Accordingly  there  was  never  seen  among 
them  that  elegance  of  behaviour,  that  ease  and  com¬ 
placency  of  manners,  and  those  sentiments  of  virtue 
which  are  generally  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  education 
in  all  civilized  nations.  The  small  number  of  great 
men  which  this  nation  has  produced,  must  therefore 
have  owed  their  merit  to  the  felicity  of  their  genius,  to 
the  singularity  of  their  talents,  and  a  long  experience 
without  any  great  assistance  from  cultivation  and  in¬ 
struction.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  merit  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  of  Carthage  was  sullied  by  great  failings, 
low  vices,  and  cruel  passions  ;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  any  conspicuous  virtue  among  them  without 
some  blemish  ;  with  any  virtue  of  a  noble,  generous, 


5  Suet,  in  vit.  Terent. 

“>  Factum  senatus  consultum  ne  quis  postea  Carthagin 
ensis  aut  literis  Grscis  aut  sermoni  studeret ;  ne  aut  loqui 
cum  hoste,  aut  scribere  sine  interprete  posset.  Justin.  1, 
xx.  c.  5.  Justin  ascribes  the  reason  of  this  law  to  a  trea¬ 
sonable  correspondence  between  one  Suniatus,  a  powerful 
Carthaginian,  and  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  of  Sicily  ;  the  for¬ 
mer,  by  letters  written  in  Greek  (which  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians),  having  informed  the  ty¬ 
rant  of  the  war  designed  against  him  by  his  country,  out  of 
hatred  to  Hanno  the  general,  to  whom  he  was  an  enemy. 
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and  amiable  kind,  and  supported  by  enlightened  and 
steady  principles,  such  as  is  every  where  found  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  I  here  speak  only  of  the  heathen  virtues,  and 
agreeably  to  the  idea  which  the  Pagans  entertained 
of  them. 

I  meet  with  as  few  monuments  of  their  skill  in 
arts  of  a  less  noble  and  necessary  kind,  as  painting 
and  sculpture.  I  find,  indeed,  that  they  had  plun¬ 
dered  their  conquered  nations  of  a  great  many  works 
in  both  these  kinds  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
themselves  had  produced  many. 

From  what  has  been  said,  one  cannot  help  conclud¬ 
ing,  that  traffic  was  the  predominant  inclination,  and 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Carthaginians;  that 
it  formed  in  a  manner,  the  basis  of  the  state,  the 
soul  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  grand  spring 
which  gave  motion  to  all  their  enterprises.  The 
Carthaginians,  in  general,  were  skilful  merchants; 
employed  wholly  in  traffic;  excited  strongly  by  the 
desire  of  gain,  and  esteeming  nothing  but  riches.; 
directing  all  their  talents,  and  placing  their  chief 
glory,  in  amassing  them;  though  at  the  same  time 
they  scarce  knew  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  or  how  to  use  them  in  a  noble  or  worthy 
manner. 

SECTION  VIII. — THE  CHARACTER,  MARINERS,  AND 
QUALITIES  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  various  qualities  which 
Cicero1  assigns  to  different  nations,  as  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics,  he  declares  that  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  be  craft,  skill,  address,  industry, 
cunning,  calliditas;  which  doubtless  appeared  in  war, 
but  was  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  their 
conduct,  and  this  was  joined  to  another  quality  that 
bears  a  very  near  relation  to  it,  and  is  still  less  re¬ 
putable.  Craft  and  cunning  lead  naturally  to  lying, 
duplicity  and  breach  of  faith;  and  these,  by  accus¬ 
toming  the  mind  insensibly  to  be  less  scrupulous  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  the  means  for  compassing  its 
designs,  prepare  it  for  the  basest  frauds  and  the  most 
perfidious  actions.  This  was  also  one  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Carthaginians;2  and  it  was  so  noto¬ 
rious,  that  to  signify  any  remarkable  dishonesty  it  was 
usual  to  call  it  Punic  faith ,  fides  Punica;  and  to  de¬ 
note  a  knavish,  deceitful  disposition,  no  expression  was 
thought  more  proper  and  emphatical  than  this,  a 
Carthaginian  disposition,  Punicum  ingenium. 

An  excessive  thirst  for  amassing  wealth,  and  an 
inordinate  love  of  gain,  generally  gave  occasion  in 
Carthage  to  the  committing  base  and  unjust  actions. 
One  single  example  will  prove  this.  During  a  truce, 
granted  by  Scipio  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
C  arthagi  nians,  some  Roman  vessels,  being  driven  by 
a  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Carthage,  were  seized  by 
order  of  the  senate  and  people,3  who  could  not  suffer 
so  tempting  a  prey  to  escape  them.  They  were  re¬ 
solved  to  get  money,  though  the  manner  of  acquiring 
it  were  ever  so  scandalous.  The  inhabitants  of  Car¬ 
thage,  even  in  St.  Austin’s  time  (as  that  Father  in¬ 
forms  us),  showed,  on  a  particular  occasion,  that  they 
still  retained  part  of  this  characteristic.4 * 

But  these  were  not  the  only  blemishes  and  faults 


1  Guam  volumus  licet  ipsi  nos  amemus,  tamen  nec  nume- 

o  Hispanos,  nec  robore  Gallos,  nec  calliditate  Pcenos,  &c.  sed 

pietate  ao  religione,  &e.  omnes  gentes  nationesque  superav- 
imus.  De  Jirusp.  Resp.  n.  19. 

4  Carthaginenses  fraudulenti  et  mendaces— multis  et  va¬ 
ns  mereatorum  advenarumque  sermonibus  ad  studium  fal- 
ndi  quiestus  cupiditate  vocabantur.  Cic.  orat.  ii.  in  Hull. 

:  54. 

a  Magistratus  senatum  vocare,  populus  in  curias  vestibn- 
1  fremere,  no  tanta  ex  orulis  manibusque  amitteretur 
I  _asda.  Consensum  est  ut,  &.c.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  24. 

i  A  mountebank  had  promised  the  citizens  of  Carthage 
to  discover  to  them  their  most  secret  thoughts,  in  case  they 
would  come,  on  a  day  appointed,  to  hear  him.  Being  all 
met,  he  told  them,  they  were  desirous  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  Every  man’s  conscience  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  ;  and  the  mountebank  was  dismissed  with  applause 
and  laughter.  Vili  vultis  emere,  et  care  vevdere;  in  quo 
dicto  levissimi  scenici  omnes  tamen  conscientias  invcnerunt 
suas ,  eiquc  vera  et  tamen  improvisa  dicenti  admirabili  fa¬ 
vors  pMuserunt.  S.  August.  I.  xiii.  de  Trinit.  c.  3. 
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of  the  Carthaginians.6  They  had  something  austere 
ai.  l  savage  in  their  disposition  and  genius,  a  haughty 
and  imperious  air,  a  sort  of  ferocity',  which  in  the 
first  transports  of  passion,  was  dead  to  both  reason 
and  remonstrances,  and  plunged  brutally  into  the  ut¬ 
most  excesses  of  violence.  The  people,  cowardly 
and  grovelling  under  apprehensions,  were  proud  and 
cruel  in  their  transports:  at  the  same  time  that  they 
trembled  under  their  magistrates,  they  were  dreaded 
in  their  turn  by  their  miserable  vassals.  In  this  we 
see  the  difference  which  education  makes  between 
one  nation  and  another.  The  Athenians,  whose  city 
was  always  considered  as  the  centre  of  learning 
were  naturally  jealous  of  their  authority,  and  difficult 
to  govern;  but  still,  a  fund  of  good  nature  and  hu 
inanity  made  them  compassionate  the  misfortunes  ot 
others,  and  be  indulgent  to  the  errors  of  their  leaders 
Cleon  one  day  desired  the  assembly,  in  which  he  pre¬ 
sided,  to  break  up,  because,  as  he  told  them,  he  had 
a  sacrifice  to  offer,  and  friends  to  entertain.  The 
people  only  laughed  at  the  request,  and  immediately 
separated.  Such  a  liberty,  says  Plutarch,  at  Car¬ 
thage,  would  have  cost  a  man  his  life. 

Livy6  makes  a  like  reflection  with  regard  to  Te- 
rentius  Varro.  That  general,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  had  been  lost  by  his 
ill  conduct,  was  met  by  persons  of  all  orders  of  the 
state,  at  some  distance  from  Rome;  and  thanked  by 
them,  for  his  not  having  despaired  of  the  common¬ 
wealth;  who,  says  the  historian,  had  he  been  a  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Carthaginians  must  have  expected  the 
most  severe  punishment:  Cui,  si  Carthaginensium 
ductorfuisset,  nihil  recusandum  svppliciiforet.  In¬ 
deed,  a  court  was  established  at  Carthage,  where  the 
generals  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct;  and  they  all  were  made  responsible  for  the 
events  of  the  war.  Ill  success  was  punished  there 
as  a  crime  against  the  state;  and  whenever  a  general 
lost  a  battle,  he  was  almost  sure,  at  his  return,  of 
ending  his  life  upon  a  gibbet.  Such  was  the  furious, 
cruel,  and  barbarous  disposition  of  the  Carthaginians 
who  were  always  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
citizens  as  well  as  of  foreigners.  The  unheard-of 
tortures  which  they  made  Regulus  suffer  are  a  man¬ 
ifest  proof  of  this  assertion;  and  their  history  will 
furnisn  us  with  such  instances  of  it,  as  are  not  to  he 
read  without  horror. 


PART  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

The  interval  of  time  between  the  foundation  of 
Carthage  and  its  ruin,  included  seven  hundred  years 
and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which 
is  much  the  longest  and  the  least  known  (as  is  or¬ 
dinary  with  the  beginnings  of  all  states),  extends  to 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  takes  up  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years.  The  second,  which  ends  at  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  contains  but  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  years. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  CARTHAGE,  AND  ITS  AGGRAN¬ 
DIZEMENT  TILL  THE  TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC 
WAR. 

CARTHAGE  in  Africa  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  the 
most  renowned  city  at  that  time  for  commerce  in  the 
world.  Tyre  had  long  before  transplanted  into  that 
country  another  colony,  which  built  Utica,7  made  fa¬ 
mous  by  the  death  of  the  second  Cato,  who  for  this 
reason  is  generally  called  Cato  Uticensis. 


'  Plut,  de  gen.  Rep.  p.  799.  6  Lib.  xxii.  n.  61. 

’  Utica  et  Carthago,  ambai  inclytce,  ambce  a  Phasnicibns 
conditat ;  illafoat  Calonis  insignis,  hats  suo.  Pompon.  Mel. 
3.  67.  Utica  and  Carthage,  both  famous,  and  both  built  by 
Phoenicians  ;  the  first  renowned  by  Cato’s  fate,  the  last  by 
its  own 
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Authors  disagree  very  much  with  regard  to  the  sera 
of  the  foundation  of  Carthage.1  It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  and  not  very  material,  to  reconcile  them;  at 
least,  agreeably  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  me,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know,  within  a  few  years,  the  time  in 
which  that  city  was  built. 

Carthage  existed  a  little  above  seven  hundred 
years.2  It  was  destroyed  under  the  consulate  of  Cn. 
Lentulus,  and  L.  Mummius,  the  603d  year  of  Rome, 
?859th  of  the  world,  and  145  before  Christ.  The 
foundation  of  it  may  therefore  be  fixed  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3158,  when  Joash  was  king  of  Judah,  98 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  846  before 
our  Saviour. 

The  foundation  of  Carthage  is  ascribed  to  Elisa; 

Tyrian  princess,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dido.3 
thobal,  king  of  Tyre,  and  father  of  the  famous  Jezebel, 
called  in  Scripture  Ethbaal,  was  her  great  grand  fa¬ 
ther.  She  married  her  near  relation  Acerbas,  cal'ed 
otherwise  Sicharbas  and  Sichseus,  an  extremely  rich 
prince,  and  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  was  her  brother. 
This  prince  having  put  Sichteus  to  death,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seizing  his  im¬ 
mense  wealth,  Dido  eluded  the  cruel  avarice  of  her 
brother,  by  withdrawing  secretly  with  all  her  dead 
husband’s  treasures.  After  having  long  wandered, 
she  at  last  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  gulf  where  Utica  stood,  and  in  the  country  of 
Africa,  properly  so  called,  distant  almost  fifteen  miles4 
from  Tunis,  so  famous  at  this  time  for  its  corsairs, 
and  there  settled  with  her  few  followers,  after  having 
purchased  some  lands  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country'. 

Many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  invited  by  the 
prospect  of  lucre,  repaired  thither  to  sell  to  these 
new  comers  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  shortly  after 
incorporated  themselves  with  them.  These  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  had  been  thus  gathered  from  different 
places,  soon  grew  very  numerous.  The  citizens  of 
Utica,  considering  them  as  their  countrymen,  and  as 
descended  from  the  same  common  stock,  deputed  en¬ 
voys  with  very  considerable  presents,  and  exhorted 
them  to  build  a  city  in  the  place  where  they  had  first 
settled.  The  natives  of  the  country,  from  the  esteem 
and  respect  frequently  shown  to  strangers,  did  as 
much  on  their  part.  Thus  all  things  conspiring  with 
Dido’s  views,  she  built  her  city,  which  was  charged 
with  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Africans 
for  the  ground  it  stood  upon:  and  called  Carthada, 
5  or  Carthage,  a  name  that  in  the  Phoenician  and 
Hebrew  tongues  (which  have  a  great  affinity)  signi¬ 
fies  the  New  City.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  dug,  a  horse’s  head  was  found,  which  was 
thought  a  good  omen,  and  a  presage  of  the  future 
warlike  genius  of  that  people,6 

This  princess  was  afterwards  courted  by  Iarbas, 
king-of  Getulia,  and  threatened  with  a  war  in  case 
of  refusal.  Dido,  who  had  bound  herself  by  an  oath 


1  Our  countryman  Bowel endeavours  to  reconcile  the  three 
different  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  He  says,  that  the  town  consisted  of  three 
parts,  viz.  Cothon,  or  the  Port  and  buildings  adjoining  to  it, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  first  built ;  Megara,  built 
next,  and,  in  respect  to  Cothon,  called  the  New  Town,  or 
Kathada;  and  Byrsa,  or  the  citadel,  built  last  of  all,  and 
probably  by  Dido. 

Cothon,  to  agree  wilh  Appian,  was  built  fifty  years  before 
the  taking  of  Troy;  Megara,  to  correspond  with  Eusebius, 
was  built  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  later  ;  Byrsa,  to 
agree  with  Menander  (cited  by  Josephus),  was  built  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-six  years  after  Megara. 

3  Liv.  Epit.  1.  ii. 

8  Justin.  1  xviii.  c.  4—6.  App.  de  hello  Pun.  p.  1.  Strab. 
;  xvii.  p.  832.  Paterc.l.  i.  c.  6. 

*  120  stadia.  Strab. ..  xiv.  p.  687. 

*  Kartha  Hadath,  or  Hadtha. 

*  Effodere  loco  signum,  quod  regia  Juno 
Monstrarat.,  caput  acrisequi ;  nam  sic  fore  hello 
Egregiam,  et  facilem  victu  per  secula  gentem. 

Virg.  JEn.  1.  i.  447. 

The  Tyrians  landing  near  this  holy  ground, 

And  digging  here,  a  prosperous  omen  found  : 

From  under  earth  a  courser’s  head  they  drew, 

Their  growth  and  future  fortune  to  foreshow. 

This  fated  sign  their  foundress  Juno  gave, 

Of  a  soil  fruitful,  and  a  people  brave.  Dryden. 


not  to  consent  to  a  second  marriage,  being  incapable 
of  violating  the  faith  she  had  sworn  to  Sichmus,  de¬ 
sired  time  for  deliberation,  and  for  appeasing  the 
manes  of  her  first  husband  by  sacrifice.  Having 
therefore  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised,  she  ascended  it; 
and  drawing  out  a  dagger  which  she  had  concealed 
under  her  robe,  stabbed  herself  with  it.7 

Virgil  has  made  a  great  alteration  in  this  history 
by  supposing  that  ./Eneas,  his  hero,  was  contemporary 
with  Dido,  though  there  was  an  interval  of  near 
three  centuries  between  the  one  and  the  other;  Car¬ 
thage  being  built  three  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  This  liberty  is  very  excusable 
in  a  poet,  who  is  not  tied  to  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
of  an  historian;  and  we  admire,  with  great  reason, 
the  judgment  which  he  has  shown  in  his  plan,  when, 
to  interest  the  Romans  (for  whom  he  wrote)  in  his 
subject,  he  has  the  art  of  introducing  into  it  the  im¬ 
placable  hatred  which  subsisted  between  Carthage  and 
Rome,  and  ingeniously  deduces  the  original  of  it  from 
the  very  remote  foundation  of  those  two  rival  cities. 

Carthage,  whose  beginnings,  as  we  have  observed, 
were  very  weak  at  first,  grew  larger  by  insensible 
degrees,  in  the  country  where  it  was  founded.  But 
its  dominion  was  not  long  confined  to  Africa.  This 
ambitious  city  extended  her  conquests  into  Europe, 
invaded  Sardinia,  made  herself  mistress  of  a  great 
part  of  Sicily,  and  reduced  to  her  subjection  almos’1 
the  whole  of  Spain;  and  having  sent  out  powerful 
colonies  into  all  quarters,  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the 
seas  for  more  than  six  hundred  years;  and  formed  a 
state  which  was  able  to  dispute  pre-eminence  with 
the  greatest  empires  of  the  world,  by  her  wealth,  her 
commerce,  her  numerous  armies,  her  formidable 
fleets,  and,  above  all,  by  the  courage  and  ability  of 
her  captains.  The  dates  and  circumstances  of  many 
of  these  conquests  are  little  known.  I  shall  take 
but  a  transient  notice  of  them,  in  order  to  enable  my 
readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  countries,  which  will 
be  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa. 

The  first  wars  made  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  to 
free  themselves  from  the  annual  tribute  which  they 
had  engaged  to  pay  the  Africans,  for  the  territory 
which  had  been  ceded  to  them.8  This  conduct  does 
them  no  honour,  as  the  settlement  was  granted  them 
upon  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute.  One  would 
be  apt  to  imagine,  that  they  were  desirous  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  obscurity  of  their  original,  by  abolishing  this 
proof  of  it.  But  they  were  not  successful  on  this 
occasion.  The  Africans  had  justice  on  their  side,  and 
they  prospered  accordingly;  the  war  being  terminat¬ 
ed  by  the  payment  of  the  tribute. 

The  Carthaginians  afterwards  carried  their  arms 
against  the  Moors  and  Numidians,  and  gained  many 
conquests  over  both.9  Being  now  emboldened  by 
these  happy  successes,  they  shook  off  entirely  the 
tribute  which  gave  them  so  much  uneasiness,10  aud 
possessed  themselves  of  a  great  part  of  Africa. 


8  The  story,  as  it  is  told  more  at  large  in  Justin  (1.  xviii. 
c.  6.),  is  this  :  Iarbas,  king  of  the  Mauritanians,  sending 
for  ten  of  the  principal  Carthaginians,  demanded  Dido  in 
marriage,  threatening  to  declare  war  against  her  in  case  of 
a  refusal;  the  ambassadors  being  afraid  to  deliver  the 
message  of  Iarbas,  told  her  (with  Punic  honesty)  that  he 
wanted  to  have  some  person  sent  him ,  who  was  capable  of 
civilizing  and  polishing  himself  and  his  Africans  ;  but.  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  finding  any  Carthaginian,  who 
would  be  willing  to  quit  his  native  place  and  kindred,  for  the 
conversation,  of  Barbarians,  who  were  as  savage  as  the  zoild- 
est  beasts.  Here  the  queen,  with  indignation,  interrupting 
them,  and  asking,  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  refuse  living  in 
any  manner  which  might  be  beneficial  to  their  country,  to 
which  they  owed  even  their  lives?  they  then  delivered  the 
king’s  message,  and  bid  her  set  them  a  pattern,  and  sacrifice 
herself  to  her  country's  welfare.  Dido  being  thus  ensnared, 
called  on  Sichatus  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  answer¬ 
ed,  that  she  would  go  where  the  fate  of  her  city  called  her. 
At  the  expiration  of  three  months,  she  ascended  the  fatal 
pile ;  and  with  her  last  breath  told  the  spectators,  that  she 
was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  ordered  her. 

8  Justin.  1.  xix.  c.  1.  3  lb.  cap.  2. 

10  Afri  compulsi  stipendium  urbis  cnnditaa  Carthaginen- 
sibus  remittere.  Justin.  1.  xix.  c.  2. 
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About  this  time  there  arose  a  great  dispute  between 
Carthage  and  Cyrene,  on  the  subject  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  limits.1  Cyrene  was  a  very  powerful  city,  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  towards  the  greater  Syrtis, 
and  had  been  built  by  Battus,  the  Lacedaemonian. 

Tt  was  agreed  on  each  side,  that  two  young  men 
should  set  out  at  the  same  time,  from  either  city; 
and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting  should  be  the 
common  boundary  of  both  states.  The  Carthagi¬ 
nians  (these  were  two  brothers  named  Philaeni)  made 
the  most  haste,  and  their  antagonists  pretending 
that  foul  play  had  been  used,  and  that  the  two 
brothers  had  set  out  before  the  time  appointed,  re¬ 
fused  to  stand  to  the  agreement,  unless  the  two 
brothers  (to  remove  all  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing) 
would  consent  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  where 
they  had  met.  They  acquiesced  with  the  proposal; 
and  the  Carthaginians  erected  on  the  spot,  two  altars 
to  their  memories,  and  paid  them  divine  honours  in 
their  city;  and  from  that  time  the  place  was  called 
the  altars  of  the  Philasni,  Arte  Philaenorum,2  and 
served  as  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  empire, 
which  extended  from  thence  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

Conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,  8fc. 

History  does  not  inform  us  exactly,  either  of  the 
time  when  the  Carthaginians  entered  Sardinia,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  got  possession  of  it.  This 
island  was  of  great  use  to  them;3  and,  during  all 
their  wars,  supplied  them  abundantly  with  provi¬ 
sions.  It  is  separated  from  Corsica  only  by  a  strait  of 
about  three  leagues  in  breadth.  The  metropolis  of 
the  southern  and  most  fertile  part  of  it,  was  Caralis 
or  Calaris,  now  called  Cagliari.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  Carthaginians,  the  natives  withdrew  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  which  are 
almost  inaccessible,  and  whence  the  enemy  could  not 
dislodge  them. 

The  Carthaginians  seized  likewise  on  the  Balearic 
isles,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.  Port  Ma¬ 
hon  ( Portus  Magonis),  in  the  latter  island,  was  so 
called  from  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  general,  who  first 
made  use  of  and  fortified  it.  It  is  not  known  who  this 
Mago  was;4 *  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was 
Hannibal’s  brother.  This  harbour  is,  at  this  day,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Mediterranean. 

These  isles  furnished  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
most  expert  slingers  in  the  world,  wno  did  them  great 
service  in  battles  and  sieges.®  They  slang  large 
stones  of  above  a  pound  weight;  and  sometimes 
threw  leaden  bullets,6  with  so  much  violence,  that 
they  would  pierce  even  the  strongest  helmets,  shields, 
and  cuirasses;  and  were  so  dexterous  in  their  aim, 
that  they  scarce  ever  missed  the  mark.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  islands  were  accustomed  from  their 
infancy  to  handle  the  sling;  for  which  purpose  their 
mothers  placed  on  the  bough  of  a  high  tree,  the  piece 
of  bread  designed  for  their  children’s  breakfast,  who 
were  not  allowed  a  morsel  till  they  had  brought  it 
down  with  their  slings.  From  this  practice,  these 
islands  were  called  Balleares  and  Gymnasiae  by  the 
Greeks;7  because  the  inhabitants  used  to  exercise 
themselves  so  early  in  slinging  of  stones.8 

Conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  these  conquests,  I 
think  it  proper  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  of  Spain. 

■  Sallust  de  bello  Jugurth.  n.  77.  Valer.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  6. 

2  These  altars  were  not  standing  in  Strabo’s  time.  Some 

geographers  think  Arcadia  to  be  the  city  which  was  an¬ 

ciently  called  Philaenorum  Arm;  but  others  believe  it  was 

Naina  or  Tain,  situated  a  little  west  of  Arcadia,  in  the  gulf 

of  Sidra. 

a  Strab.  1.  v.  p.  224.  Died.  1.  v.  p.  296. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  37. 

s  Diod.  1.  v.  p..  298.  and  1.  xix.  p.  742.  Liv.  loco  citato. 

s  Liquescit  excussa  glans  funda ,  tt  attritu  aeris,  velut 

igne ,  distillat;  i.  e.  The  ball,  when  thrown  from  the  sling, 

dissolves  ;  and,  by  the  friction  of  the  air,  runs  as  if  it  was 

melted  by  fire.  Senec.  Nat.  Quast.  1.  ii.  c.  57. 

’  Strab.  1.  iii.  p.  167. 

B  Bochart  derives  the  name  of  these  islands  from  two 

Phoenician  words,  Baal-jare,  or  master  of  the  art  of  sling¬ 

ing.  This  strengthens  the  authority  of  Strabo,  viz.  that 

the  inhabitants  learned  their  art  from  the  Phoenicians,  who 
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Spain  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Boetica,  Lusitania 
Tarraconensis.9 

Boetica,  so^  called  from  the  river  Boetis,19  was  the 
southern  division  of  it,  and  comprehended  the  present 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  Andalusia,  part  of  New  Cas¬ 
tile,  and  Estremadura.  Cadiz,  called  by  the  ancients 
Gades  and  Gadira,  is  a  town  situated  in  a  small  island 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Andalusia, 
about  nine  leagues  from  Gibraltar.  It  is  well  known  11 
that  Hercules,  having  extended  his  conquests  to  this 
place,  halted,  from  the  supposition  that  he  was  come 
to  the  extremity  of  the  world.  He  here  erected  two 
pillars,  as  monuments  of  his  victories,  pursuant  to  the 
custom  of  that  age.  The  place  has  always  retained 
the  name,  though  time  has  quite  destroyed  these  pil¬ 
lars.  Authors  are  divided  in  opinion,  with  regard  to 
the  place  where  these  pillars  were  erected.  Boetica 
was  the  most  fruitful,  the  wealthiest,  and  most  popu¬ 
lous,  part  of  Spain.12  It  contained  two  hundred  cities, 
and  was  inhabited  by  the  Turdetani,  or  Turduli.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Boetis  stood  three  large  cities;  Cas- 
tulo,  towards  the  source;  Corduba  lower  down,  the 
native  place  of  Lucan  and  the  two  Senecas;  lastly, 
Hispales.13 

Lusitania  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ocean,  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Durius,14  and  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Anas.1®  Between  these  two  rivers  is  the 
Tajnts.  Lusitania  was  what  is  now  called  Portugal, 
with  part  of  Old  and  New  Castile. 

Tarraconensis  comprehended  the  rest  of  Spain,  that 
is,  the  kingdom3  of  Murcia  and  Valentia,  Catalonia, 
Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  the  Asturias,  Gallicia,  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  two 
Castiles.  Tarrac.o,16a  very  considerable  city,  gave  its 
name  to  this  part  of  Spain.  Pretty  near  it  lay  Bar- 
cino.17  Its  name  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture,  that  it 
was  built  by  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  father  of  the 
great  Hannibal.  The  most  renowned  nations  of 
Tarraconehsis  were,  the  Celtiberi,  beyond  the  river 
Iberus;18  the  Cantabri,  where  Biscay  now  lies;  the 
Carpetani,  whose  capital  was  Toledo;  the  Oretani 
&c. 

Spam,  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  peopled  with  a  martial  race  of  men,  had  sufficient 
to  excite  both  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  were  more  of  a  mercantile  than  of  a 
warlike  disposition,  from  the  very  genius  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  their  republic.  They  doubtless  knew  that 
their  Phoenician  ancestors  (as  Diodorus19  relates), 
taking  advantage  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  the 
Spaniards,  with  regard  to  the  immense  riches  which 
were  hid  in  the  bowels  of  their  lands,  first  took  from 
them  these  precious  treasures,  in  exchange  for  com¬ 
modities  of  little  value.  They  likewise  foresaw,  that  if 
they  could  once  subdue  this  country,  it  would  furnish 
them  abundantly  with  well-disciplined  troops  for  the 
conquest  of  other  nations,  as  actually  happened. 

The  occasion  of  the  Carthaginians  first  landing  in 
Spain,  was  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  who 


were  once  their  masters.  Sqswloi'iiTcei  \iyovTy.i — 

£< otou  4’oivixEf  x«teo-%ov  T«f  vtrovf.  And  this  is  still  more 
probable,  when  we  consider  that  both  the  Hebrews  and 
Phmnicians  excelled  in  this  art.  The  Balearian  slings  would 
annoy  an  enemy  either  near  at  hand,  or  at  a  distance.  Ev¬ 
ery  slinger  carried  three  of  them  in  war.  One  hung  from 
the  neck,  a  second  from  the  waist,  and  a  third  was  carried 
in  the  hand.  To  this,  give  me  leave  to  add  two  more  ob¬ 
servations  (foreign  indeed  to  the  present  purpose,  hut  rela¬ 
ting  to  these  islands),  which  1  hope  will  not.  be  unentertain 
ing  to  the  reader.  The  first  is,  that  these  islands  were  once 
so  infested  with  rabbits,  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  applied  to 
Rome,  either  for  aid  against  them,  or  otherwise  desired  new 
habitations,  exSaXXEtrixi  yv-e  U7rb  rUv  (««»  TOvrwv,  those 
creatures  having  ejected  them  out  of  their  old  ones  Vide 
Strab.  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  55.  The  second  observation  is,  that 
these  islanders  were  not  only  expert  slingers,  but  likewise 
excellent  swimmers;  which  they  are  to  this  day,  by  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  our  countryman,  Biddulph,  who,  in  bis  travels 
informs  us,  that  being  becalmed  near  these  islands,  a  woman 
swam  to  him  out  of  one  of  them,  with  a  basket  of  fruit  tc 
sell. 

»  Clover,  1.  ii.  c.  2.  10  Guadalquiver. 

**  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p,  171.  ia  Ibid.  p.  139 — 142 

13  Seville.  «  Douro.  <s  Guadiana. 

13  Tarragona.  11  Barcelona. 

13  Ebro.  13  Lib-  v.  p.  312. 
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were  invaded  by  the  Spaniards.1  That  city  was  a 
colony  from  Tyre,  as  well  as  Utica  and  Carthage,  and 
even  more  ancient  than  either  of  them.  The  Tyrians 
having  built  it,  established  there  the  worship  of  Her¬ 
cules;  and  erected,  in  his  honour,  a  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple,  which  became  famous  in  after-ages.  The  success 
of  this  first  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  made 
them  desirous  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Spain. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  period  they  entered 
Spain,  nor  how  far  they  extended  their  first  conquests. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  slow  in  the  beginning, 
as  the  Carthaginians  had  to  do  with  very  warlike  na¬ 
tions,  who  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution 
and  courage.  Nor  could  they  ever  have  accomplished 
their  design,  as  Strabo2  observes,  had  the  Spaniards 
(united  in  a  body)  formed  but  one  state,  and  mutually 
assisted  one  another.  But  as  every  district,  every 
people,  were  entirely  detached  from  their  neighbours, 
and  had  not  the  least  correpondence  nor  connection 
with  them,  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to  subdue 
them  one  after  another.  This  circumstance  occa¬ 
sioned,  on  one  hand,  the  loss  of  Spain;  but  on  the 
other,  protracted  the  war,  and  made  the  conauest  of 
the  country  much  more  difficult.3  Accordingly  it  has 
been  observed,  that  though  Spain  was  the  first  pro¬ 
vince  which  the  Romans  invaded  on  the  continent,  it 
was  the  last  they  subdued;4  and  was  not  entirely 
subjected  to  their  power,  till  after  having  made  a 
vigorous  opposition  for  upwards  of  200  years. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  Polybius  and 
Livy,  of  the  wars  of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Han¬ 
nibal,  in  Spain,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned,  that 
the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  that  country  before  that  pe¬ 
riod,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  was  then 
unconquered.  But  in  twenty  years’  time  they  com¬ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole  country. 

At  the  time  that  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy,6  all  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Philcenorum  Arae,  by  the 
great  Syrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  was  subject  to 
the  Carthaginians.  Passing  through  the  straits,  they 
had  conquered  all  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  along  the 
ocean,  as  far  as  the  Pyrenean  hills.  The  coast  which 
lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  almost  wholly 
subdued  by  them;  and  it  was  there  they  had  built 
Carthagena;  and  they  were  masters  of  all  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus,  which  bounded  their 
dominions.  Such  was,  at  that  time,  the  extent  of 
their  empire.  In  the  centre  of  the  country,  some  na¬ 
tions  had  indeed  held  out  against  all  their  efforts  and 
could  not  be  subdued  by  them. 

Conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

The  wars  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  in 
Sicily  are  more  known.  I  shall  here  relate  those  which 
were  waged  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  who  first 
rompted  the  Carthaginians  to  carry  their  arms  into 
icily,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  This  period  includes 
near  two  hundred  and.  twenty  years;. viz.  from  the 
year  of  the  world  3520  to  3738.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  these  wars,  Syracuse,  the  most  considerable  as 
well  as  most  powerful  city  of  Sicily,  had  invested 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus  (three  brothers  who 
succeeded  one  another)  with  the  sovereign  power. 
After  their  deaths,  a  democracy  or  popular  govern¬ 
ment  was  established  in  that  city,  and  subsisted  above 
sixty  years.  From  this  time  the  two  Dionysiuses, 
Timoleon  and  Agathocles,  bore  the  sway  in  Syracuse. 
Pyrrhus  was  afterwards  invited  into  Sicily,  but  he 
kept  possession  of  it  only  a  few  years.  Such  was  the 
government  of  Sicily  during  the  wars  of  which  I  am 
going  to  treat.  They  will  give  us  great  light  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  time 
that  they  began  to  be  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans. 

Sicily  is  the  largest  and  most  considerable  island  in 


J  Just.in.  1.  xliv.  c.  5.  Died.  1.  v.  p.  300.  a  Lib.  iii.  p.  158. 
a  Such  a  division  of  Britain  retarded,  and  at  the  same 
time  facilitated,  the  conquest  of  it  to  the  Romans.  Dum 
sivgv.li  pugnant ,  universi  vincuvtur.  Tacit. 

4  Hispania,  prima  Romanis  inito  Provinciarum,  qute 
quidem  continentis  sint,  postrema  omnium  perdomita  est. 
Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  12.  6  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  192. 1.  i.  p.  9. 


the  Mediterranean.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
for  that  reason  was  called  Trinacria  and  Triquetra. 
The  eastern  side,  which  faces  the  Ionian  or  Grecian 
sea,  extends  from  cape  Pachynum6  to  Pelorum.7 
The  most  celebrated  cities  on  this  coast  are  Syracuse, 
Taurominium  and  Messana.8  The  northern  coast, 
which  looks  towards  Italy,  reaches  from  cape  Pelorum 
to  cape  Lilybeeum.9  The  most  noted  cities  on  this 
coast  are  Mylae,  Himera,  Panormus,  Eryx,  Motya, 
Lilybaeum.10  The  southern  coast,  which  lies  opposite 
to  Africa,  extends  from  cape  Lilybceum  to  Pachynum. 
The  most  remarkable  cities  on  this  coast  are  Selinus, 
Agrigentum,11  Gela,  and  Camarina.  This  island  is 
separated  from  Italy  by  a  strait,  which  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  over,  and  called  the  Faro  or 
strait  of  Messina,  from  its  contiguity  to  that  city. 
The  passage  from  Lilybaium  to  Africa  is  but  1500  fur¬ 
longs,12  that  is,  about  seventy-five  leagues. 

The  period  in  which  the  Cartha- 
inians  first  carried  their  arms  into  A.  M.  3501. 
icily  is  not  exactly  known.13  All  A.  Garth.  343. 
we  are  certain  of  is,  that  they  were  Rome,  244. 
already  possessed  of  some  part  of  Ant.  J.  C.  503. 
it,  at  the  time  that  they  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Romans;  the  same  year  that  the 
kings  were  expelled,  and  consuls  appointed  in  their 
room,  viz.  twenty-eight  years  before  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  This  treaty,  which  is  the  first  we  find  men¬ 
tioned  to  have  been  made  between  these  two  nations, 
speaks  of  Africa  and  Sardinia  as  possessed  by  the 
Carthaginians;  whereas  the  conventions  with  regard 
to  Sicily,  relate  only  to  those  ports  of  the  island  which 
were  subject  to  them.  By  this  treaty  it  is  expressly 
stipulated,  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  their  allies 
shall  sail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,14  which  was 
very  near  Carthage ;  and  that  such  merchants,  as 
shall  resort  to  this  city  for  traffic,  shall  pay  only 
certain  duties  which  are  settled  in  it.16 

It  appears  by  the  same  treaty,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  particularly  careful  to  exclude  the  Romans  from 
all  the  countries  subject  to  them;  as  well  as  from  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  transacting  in  them ;  as  though 
the  Carthaginians,  even  at  that  time,  had  taken  um¬ 
brage  at  the  rising  power  of  the  Romans;  and  already 
harboured  in  their  breasts  the  secret  seeds  of  that 
jealousy  and  distrust,  that  were  one  day  to  burst  out 
m  long  and  cruel  wars,  and  a  mutual  hatred  and  ani¬ 
mosity,  which  nothing  could  extinguish  but  the  ruin 
of  one  of  the  contending  powers. 

Some  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  first  treaty,  the  Carthaginians  A,  M.  3520. 
made  an  alliance  with  Xerxes,  king  And  J.C.  484. 
of  Persia.16  This  prince,  who  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the.  total  extirpation  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  he  considered  as  his  irreconcilable  enemies, 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  succeed 
in  his  enterprise  without  the  assistance  of  Carthage, 
whose  power  was  formidable  even  at  that  time.  The 
Carthaginians,  who  always  kept  in  view  the  design 
they  entertained  of  seizing  upon  the  remainder  of  Si¬ 
cily,  greedily  snatched  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  now  presented  itself  for  their  completing  the 
reduction  of  it.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded; 
wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
to  invade,  with  all  their  forces,  those  Greeks  who 
were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  whilst  Xerxes  should 
march  in  person  against  Greece  itself. 


6  Fassaro.  i  II  Faro. 

8  [Now  called  Saragosa,  Taormina  and  Messina.  Srtr- 
agosa  is  now  a  place  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  great  earthquake  of  1693.’’ 

8  Cape  Boco. 

10  [The  city  of  Lilybaeum  is  now  called  Marsala.] 

11  [Now  Girgenti,  still  a  neat  and  strong  town,  and  the 

see  of  a  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Palermo.  It  was  rained  by  the 
Saracens,  in  the  tenth  century,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.]  »»  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  267. 

13  Polyb.  I.  iii.  p.  245,  et  seq.  edit..  Gionov. 

14  The  reason  cvf  this  rostra fn  \  nczvrdiftg  to  Poly  bius  was, 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Carthaginians  to  let  the  Romans 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lay  more  to  the 
south,  in  order  that  this  enterprising  people  might  not  hear 
of  their  fertility.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  247.  edit.  Qrovov. 

1  -  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  246.  48  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  1.  16.  22. 
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The  preparations  for  this  war  lasted  three  years. 
The  laud  army  amounted  to  no  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  ships  of  war,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand 
small  vessels  of  burden.  Hamilcar,  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  captain  of  his  age,  sailed  from  Carthage  with 
this  formidable  army.  He  landed  at  Palermo,1  and, 
after  refreshing  his  troops,  he  marched  against  Hi- 
mera,  a  city  not  far  distant  from  Palermo,  and  laid 
siege  to  it.  Theron,  who  commanded  in  it,  seeing 
himself  very  much  straitened,  sent  to  Gelon,  who  had 
possessed  himself  of  Syracuse.  He  flew  immediately 
to  his  relief,  with  fifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand 
horse.  His  arrival  infused  new  courage  into  the  be¬ 
sieged,  who,  from  that  time,  made  a  very  vigorous 
defence. 

Gelon  was  an  able  warrior,  and  excelled  in  strata- 
ems.  A  courier  was  brought  to  him,  who  had  been 
espatched  from  Selinus,  a  city  of  Sicily,  with  a  letter 
for  Hamilcar,  to  inform  him  of  the  day  when  he  might 
expect  the  cavalry  which  he  had  demanded  of  them. 
Gelon  drew  out  an  ecjual  number  ofhis  own  troops, 
and  sent  them  from  his  camp  about  the  time  agreed 
on.  These  being  admitted  into  the  enemy’s  camp, 
as  coming  from  Selinus,  rushed  upon  Hamilcar,  killed 
him,  and  set  fire  to  his  ships.  In  this  critical  con¬ 
juncture,  Gelon  attacked,  with  all  his  forces,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  at  first  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
But  when  the  news  of  their  general’s  death  was 
brought  them,  and  they  saw  all  their  fleet  in  a  blaze, 
their  courage  failed  them,  and  they  fled.  And  now 
a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued:  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  being  slain.  The  rest  of  the  army, 
having  retired  to  a  place  where  they  were  in  want  of 
every  thing,  could  not  make  a  long  defence,  and  were 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  battle  was 
fought  the  very  day  of  the  famous  action  ofThermo- 
pylas,  in  which  three  hundred  Spartans,2  with  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives,  disputed  Xerxes’s  entrance 
into  Greece. 

When  the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Carthage  of 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  army,  consternation,  grief,  and 
despair,  threw  the  whole  city  into  such  a  confusion 
and  alarm  as  are  not  to  be  expressed.  It  was  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  enemy  was  already  at  the  gates.  The 
Carthaginians,  in  great  reverses  of  fortune,  always 
lost  their  courage,  and  sunk  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Immediately  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Gelon,  by 
which  they  desired  peace  upon  any  terms.  He  heard 
their  envoys  with  great  humanity  .'The  complete  vic¬ 
tory  he  had  gained,  so  far  from  making  him  haughty 
ana  untractable,  had  only  increased  his  modesty  and 
clemency  even  towards  the  enemy.  He  therefore 
granted  them  a  peace,  without  any  other  condition, 
than  their  paying  two  thousand  talents3 *  towards  the 
expense  of  the  war.  He  likewise  required  them  to 
build  two  temples,  where  the  treaty  of  this  peace 
should  be  deposited,  and  exposed  atall  times  to  public 
view.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  think  this  a  dear 
purchase  of  a  peace  that  was  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  their  affairs,  and  which  they  hardly  durst  hope  for. 
Gisgo,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  pursuant  to  the  unjust 
custom  of  the  Carthaginians,  of  ascribing  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  the  ill  success  of  a  war,  and  making  him  bear  the 
blame  of  it,  was  punished  for  his  father’s  misfortune, 
and  sent  into  banishment.  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  at  Selinus,  a  city  of  Sicily. 

Gelon,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  convened  the 
eople,  and  invited  all  the  citizens  to  appear  under 
nils.  He  himself  entered  the  assembly,  unarmed 
nd  without  his  guards,  and  there  gave  an  account 
of  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life.  His  speech  met  with 
no  other  interruption  than  the  public  testimonies  which 
were  given  him  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  So  far 
from  being  treated  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  oppressor  of 
his  country’s  liberty,  he  was  considered  as  its  bene¬ 


1  This  city  is  called  in  Latin  Panormus. 

a  Besides  the  300  Spartans,  the  Thespians,  a  people  of 

Boeotia,  to  the  number  of  700,  fought  and  died  with  Leonidas 
in  this  memorable  battle.  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  202 — 222. 

s  An  Attic  silver  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Bernard,  is  2061. 
5s. ;  consequently,  2000  talents  is  412,500/. 
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factor  and  deliverer;  all,  with  a  unanimous  voice,  pro¬ 
claimed  him  king;  and  the  crown  was  bestowed,  after 
his  death,  on  his  two  brothers. 

After  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  before  Syracuse, 4  where  A.  M.  3592. 
Nicias  perished  with  his  whole  fleet,  A.Carth.  434. 
the  Segestans,  who  had  declared  in  A.  Rom,  336. 
favour  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Ant.  J.  C.  412, 
Syracusans,  fearing  the  resentment 
of  their  enemies,  and  being  attacked  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Selinus,  implored  theaid  ofthe  Carthaginians, 
and  put  themselves  and  city  under  their  protection. 
At  Carthage,  the  people  debated  some  time,  what 
course  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  the  affair 
meeting  with  great  difficulties.  On  one  hand,  the 
Carthaginians  were  very  desirous  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  a  city  which  lay  so  convenient  for  them ;  on 
the  other,  they  dreaded  the  power  and  forces  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  which  had  so  lately  cut  to  pieces  a  numerous 
army  of  the  Athenians;  and  become,  by  so  shining  a 
victory,  more  formidable  than  ever.  At  last,  the  lust 
of  empire  prevailed,  and  the  Segestans  were  promised 
succours. 

The  conduct  of  this  war  was  committed  to  Hanni¬ 
bal,  who  at  that  time  was  invested  with  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  state,  being  one  of  the  Suff'etes.  He 
was  grandson  to  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  defeated 
by  Gelon,  and  killed  before  Hirnera,  and  son  to  Gisgo 
who  had  been  condemned  to  exile.  He  left  Carthage, 
animated  with  an  ardent  desire  of  revenging  his  fa¬ 
mily  and  country,  and  of  wiping  away  the  disgrace  of 
the  last  defeat.  He  had  a  very  great  army  as  well  as 
fleet  under  his  command.  He  landed  at  a  place  called 
the  Well  of  Lilybaum,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  city 
afterwards  built  on  the  same  spot.  His  first  enter¬ 
prise  was  the  siege  of  Selinus.  The  attack  and  de¬ 
fence  were  equally  vigorous,  the  very  women  showing 
a  resolution  and  bravery  above  their  sex.  The  city, 
after  making  a  long  resistance,  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  plunder  of  it  abandoned  to  the  soldiers.  The 
victor  exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  without 
showing  the  least  regard  to  either  age  or  6ex.  He 
permitted  such  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  to  continue  in 
the  city  after  it  had  been  dismantled ;  and  to  till  the 
lands,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
Carthaginians.  This  city  had  been  built  two  hundred 
and  forty  two  years. 

Himera,  which  he  next  besieged  and  took  likewise 
by  storm,  after  being  more  cruelly  treated  than  Seli¬ 
nus,  was  entirely  razed,  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  its  foundation.  He  forced  three  thousand  pri¬ 
soners  to  undergo  every  kind  of  ignominious  punish¬ 
ments;  and  at  last  murdered  them  all  on  the  very 
spot  where  his  grandfather  had  been  killed  by  Gelon’s 
cavalry,  to  appease  and  satisfy  his  manes  by  the  blood 
of  these  unhappy  victims. 

These  expeditions  being  ended,  Hannibal  returned 
to  Carthage,  on  which  occasion  the  whole  city  came 
out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  amidst  the  most 
joyful  acclamations. 

These  successes  reinflamed  the  desire,5  and  revived 
the  design,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  ever  enter¬ 
tained  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily.  Three  years  after,  they  appointed  Hannibal 
their  general  a  second  time;  and  on  his  pleading  his 
great  age,  and  refusing  the  command  of  this  war,  they 
gave  him  for  lieutenant,  Imilco,  son  of  Hanno,  of  the 
same  family.  The  preparations  for  this  war  were  pro- 

ortioned  to  the  great  design  which  the  Carthaginians 

ad  formed.  The  fleet  and  army  were  soon  ready, 
and  set  out  for  Sicily.  The  number  of  their  forces, 
according  to  Timaeus,  amounted  to  above  six  score 
thousand;  and  according  to  Ephorus,  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men.  The  enemy,  on  their  side,  were 
prepared  to  give  the  Carthaginians  a  warm  reception. 
The  Syracusans  had  sent  to  all  their  allies,  in  order  to 
levy  forces  among  them;  and  to  all  the  cities  of  Sicily, 
to  exhort  them  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  liberties. 

Agrigentum  expected  to  feel  the  first  fury  of  the 


*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  169—171.  179—186. 

*  Id.  1.  xiii.  p.  201—203  ;  206—211 ;  226—231. 
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enemy.  This  city  was  prodigiously  rich,* 1  and  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  situated,  as  was  also  Selinus,  on  that 
coast  of  Sicily  which  faces  Africa.  Accordingly,  Han¬ 
nibal  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  this  city. 
Imagining  that  it  was  impregnable  except  on  one  side, 
he  directed  his  whole  force  to  that  quarter.  He  threw 
up  banks  and  terraces  as  high  as  the  walls;  and  made 
use,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  rubbish  and  fragments  of 
the  tombs  standing  round  the  city,  which  he  had  de¬ 
molished,  for  that  purpose.  Soon  after,  the  plague 
infected  the  army,  and  swept  away  a  great  number  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  general  himself.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  interpreted  this  disaster  as  a  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  gods,  who  revenged  in  this  manner  the 
injuries  done  to  the  dead,  whose  ghosts  many  fancied 
they  had  seen  stalking  before  them  in  the  night.  No 
more  tombs  were  therefore  demolished,  prayers  were 
ordered  to  be  made  according  to  the  practice  of  Car¬ 
thage;  a  child  was  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  in  compliance 
with  a  most  inhuman  superstitious  custom ;  ana  many 
victims  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  honour  of  Nep¬ 
tune. 

The  besieged,  who  at  first  had  gained  several  ad¬ 
vantages,  were  at  last  so  pressed  by  famine,  that  all 
hopes  of  relief  seeming  desperate,  they  resolved  to 
abandon  the  city.  The  following  night  was  fixed  on 
for  this  purpose.  The  reader  will  naturally  image 
to  himself  the  grief  with  which  these  miserable  people 
must  be  seized,  on  their  being  forced  to  leave  their 
houses,  their  rich  possessions,  and  their  country;  but 
life  was  still  dearer  to  them  than  all  these.  Never 
was  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  seen.  To  omit  the 
rest,  a  crowd  of  women,  bathed  in  tears,  were  seen 
dragging  after  them  their  helpless  infants,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  the  brutal  fury  of  the  victor.  But 
the  most  grievous  circumstance  was,  the  necessity 
they  were  under  of  leaving  behind  them  the  aged  and 
sick,  who  were  unable  either  to  fly  or  to  make  the 
least  resistance.  The  unhappy  exiles  arrived  at  Gela, 
which  was  the  nearest  city,  and  there  received  all  the 
comforts  they  could  expect  in  the  deplorable  condition 
to  which  they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Iinilco  entered  the  city;  and 
murdered  all  who  were  found  in  it.  The  plunder 
was  immensely  rich,  and  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Sicily,  which 
contained  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
had  never  been  besieged,  nor  consequently  plundered 
before.  A  numberless  multitude  of  pictures,  vases,  and 
statues  of  all  kinds,  were  found  here;  the  citizens 
having  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts.  Among 
other  curiosities  was  the  famous  bull2  of  Phalaris, 
which  was  sent  to  Carthage. 

The  siege  of  Agrigentum  had  lasted  eight  months. 
Imilco  made  his  forces  take  up  their  winter-quarters 
in  it,  to  give  them  the  necessary  refreshments;  and 
left  this  city  (after  laying  it  entirely  in  ruins)  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  He  afterwards  besieged 
Gela,  and  took  it,  notwithstanding  the  succours  which 
were  brought  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who  had  seized 
upon  the  government  of  Syracuse.  Imilco  ended  the 
war  by  a  treaty  with  Dionysius.  The  conditions  of 

1  The  very  sepulchral  monuments  showed  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  luxury  of  this  city,  being  adorned  with  statues  of 
birds  and  horses.  But  the  wealth  and  boundless  generosity 
ofGellias,  one  of  its  inhabitants,  is  almost  incredible.  He 
entertained  the  people  with  spectacles  and  feasts;  and  du¬ 
ring  a  famine,  prevented  the  citizens  from  dying  with  hun¬ 
ger  :  he  gave  portions  to  poor  maidens,  and  rescued  the 
unfortunate  from  want  and  despair  :  he  had  built  houses  in 
the  city  and  the  country,  purposely  for  the  accommodation 
of  strangers,  whom  he  usually  dismissed  with  handsome 
presents.  Five  hundred  shipwrecked  citizens  of  Gela,  ap¬ 
plying  to  him,  were  bountifully  relieved,  and  every  man 
supplied  with  a  cloak  and  coat  out  of  his  wardrobe.  Diod. 

1.  xiii.  Valer.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  ult.  Empedocles,  the  philoso¬ 

pher,  born  in  Agrigentum,  has  a  memorable  saying  con¬ 

cerning  his  fellow  citizens  :  That  the  Agrigentines  squan¬ 

dered  their  m.on.ey  so  excessively  every  day  as  if  they  expect¬ 
ed  it  could  never  he  exhausted;  and  built  with  such  solidity 

and  magnijicence.  as  if  they  thought  they  should  live  forever. 

»  This  bull,  with  other  spoils  here  taken,  was  afterwards 
restored  to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio,  when  he  took  Car¬ 
thage  in  the  third  Punic  war.  Cic.  orat.  iv.  in  Vcrrem. 
c.  33. 


it  were,  that  the  Carthaginians,  Desides  their  ancient 
acquisitions  in  Sicily ,  should  still  possess  the  country 
of  the  Sicanians,3  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  Himera; 
as  likewise  that  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  with  leave 
for  the  inhabitants  to  reside  in  their  respective  dis¬ 
mantled  cities,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  tribute 
to  Carthage;  that  the  Leontines,  the  Messenians, 
and  all  the  Sicilians,  should  retain  their  own  laws, 
and  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence:  lastly, 
that  the  Syracusans  should  still  continue  subject  to 
Dionysius.  After  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Imilco 
returned  to  Carthage,  where  the  plague  still  made 
dreadful  havoc. 

Dionysius4  had  concluded  the  late 
peace  with  the  Carthaginians  with  A.  M.  3600. 
no  other  view  than  to  get  time  to  es-  A.  Carth.  442. 
tablish  his  new  authority,  and  make  A.  Rom.  344. 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  Ant.  J.  C.  404, 
war  which  he  meditated  against 
them.  As  he  was  very  sensible  how  formidable  the 
power  of  this  state  was,  he  used  his  utmost  endea¬ 
vours  to  enable  himself  to  invade  them  with  success; 
and  his  design  was  wonderfully  well  seconded  by  the 
zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  fame  of  this  prince,  the 
strong  desire  he  had  to  distinguish  himself,  the  charms 
of  gain,  and  the  propect  of  the  rewards  which  he 
promised  those  who  should  show  the  greatest  indus¬ 
try,  invited,  from  all  quarters,  into  Sicily,  the  most 
able  artists  and  workmen  at  that  time  in  the  world. 
All  Syracuse  now  became  in  a  manner  an  immense 
workshop,  in  every  part  of  which  men  were  seen 
making  swords,  helmets,  shields,  and  military  engines, 
and  preparing  all  things  necessary  for  building  ships 
and  fitting  out  fleets.  The  invention  ot  vessels  with 
five  benches  of  oars  (or  Quinquer ernes),  was  at  that 
time  very  recent;  for,  till  then,  those  with  three  alone5 
had  been  used.  Dionysius  animated  the  workmen  by 
bis  presence,  and  by  the  applauses  he  gave,  and  the 
bounty  which  he  bestowed  seasonably;  but  chiefly  by 
his  popular  and  engaging  behaviour,  which  excited, 
more  strongly  than  any  other  conduct,  the  industry 
and  ardour  of  the  workmen  ;6 *and  he  frequently  allowed 
those  of  them  who  most  excelled  in  their  respective 
arts  the  honour  to  dine  with  him. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  and  a  great  number 
of  forces  had  been  levied  in  different  countries,  he 
called  the  Syracusans  together,  laid  his  design  before 
them,  and  represented  to  them  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  professed  enemies  to  the  Greeks;  that  they 
had  no  less  in  view  than  the  invasion  of  all  Sicily; 
the  subjecting  all  the  Grecian  cities;  and  that,  in  case 
their  progress  was  not  checked,  the  Syracusans 
themselves  would  soon  be  attacked:  that  the  reason 
why  the  Carthaginians  did  not  attempt  any  enterprise, 
ana  continued  inactive,  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
dreadful  havoc  made  by  the  plague  among  them; 
which  (he  observed)  was  a  favourable  opportunity,  of 
which  the  Syracusans  ought  to  take  advantage. 
Though  the  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  were  equally 
odious  to  Syracuse,  yet  the  hatred  the  people  bore  to 
Carthaginians  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations; 
and  every  one,  guided  more  by  the  views  of  an  interest¬ 
ed  policy  than  by  the  dictates  of  justice, received  the 
speech  with  applause.  Upon  this,  without  the  least 
complaint  made,  or  any  declaration  of  war,  Dionysius 
gave  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  persons  and 
possessions  of  the  Carthaginians.  Great  numbers 
of  them  resided  at  that  time  in  Syracuse,  and 
traded  there  on  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  common 
people  ran  to  their  houses,  plundered  their  effects,  and 
pretended  they  were  sufficiently  authorized  to  exer¬ 
cise  every  ignominy,  and  inflict  every  kind  of  punish¬ 
ment  on  them,  for  the  cruelties  they  had  exercised 
against  the  natives  of  the  country.  And  this  horrid 
example  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity  was  followed 
throughout  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  was  the 
bloody  signal  of  the  war  which  was  declared  against 
them.  Dionysius  having  thus  begun  to  do  himself 
justice  (in  his  way),  sent  deputies  to  Carthage,  to 

3  The  Sicanians  and  Sicilians  were  anciently  two  distinct 
people.  *  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  268—278. 

*  Triremes.  •  Honos  olit  artes. 
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require  them  to  restore  all  the  Sicilian  cities  to  their 
liberties;  and  that  otherwise,  all  the  Carthaginians 
found  in  them  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This 
news  spread  a  general  alarm  in  Carthage,  especially 
when  they  reflected  on  the  sad  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced. 

Dionysius  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of 
Motya,  which  was  the  magazine  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily;  and  he  pushed  on  the  siege  with  so  much 
vigour, "that  it  was  impossible  for  Imilco,the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  admiral,  to  relieve  it.  He  brought  forward  his 
engines,  battered  the  place  with  his  battering  rams, 
advanced  to  the  wall-towers,  six  stories  high  (rolled 
upon  wheels),  and  of  an  equal  height  with  their 
houses;  and  from  these  he  greatly  annoyed  the 
besieged  with  his  Catapult*,  an  engine  then  recently 
invented,  which  hurled.,  with  great  violence,  numerous 
volleys  of  arrows  and  stones  against  the  enemy.1  At 
last,  the  city,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  it  put  to 
the  sword,  those  excepted  who  took  sanctuary  in  the 
temples.  The  plunder  of  it  was  abandoned;  to  the 
soldiers;  and  Dionysius,  leaving  a  strong  garrison 
and  a  trusty  governor  in  it,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

The  following  year  Imilco,  being  appointed  one  of 
the  Suffetes,  returned  to  Sicily  with  a  far  greater 
army  than  before.2  He  landed  at  Palermo,  recovered 
Motya  by  force,  and  took  several  other  cities.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  these  successes,  he  advanced  towards  Syra¬ 
cuse,  with  design  to  besiege  it;  marching  his  infantry 
by  land,  whilst  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Mago, 
sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  arrival  of  Imilco  threw  the  Syracusans  into 
great  consternation.  About  two  hundred  ships  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  advancing  in  good 
order,  entered  in  a  kind  of  triumph  the  great  harbour, 
being  followed  by  five  hundred  barks.  At  the  same 
time  the  land  army,  consisting,  according  to  some 
authors  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,3  and  three 
thousand  horse,  was  seen  marching  forward  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city.  Imilco  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
very  temple  of  Jupiter;  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
encamped  at  twelve  furlongs,  or  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  from  the  city.  Marching  up  to  it,  Imilco  offered 
battle  to  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  care  to  accept  the 
challenge.  Imilco,  satisfied  at  his  having  extorted 
from  the.  Syracusans  this  confession  of  their  own 
weakness  and  his  superiority,  returned  to  his  camp; 
not  doubting  but  he  should  soon  be  master  of  the 
city,  considering  it  already  as  a  certain  prey  which 
could  not  possibly  escape  Jiim.  For  thirty  days 
together,  he  laid  w'aste  the  neighbourhood  about  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  ruined  the  whole  country.  He  possessed 
himself  of  the  suburb  of  Achradina  and  plundered  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  To  fortify  his 
Camp,  he  beat  down  the  tombs  which  stood  around 
the  city;  and  among  others,  that  of  Gelon  and  his 
wife  Demarata,  which  was  prodigiously  magnificent. 

But  these  successes  were  not  lasting.  All  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  this  anticipated  triumph  vanished  in  a  moment, 
and  taught  mankind,  says  the  historian, t  that  the 
proudest  mortal  blasted  sooner  or  later  by  a  superior 
power,  shall  be  forced  to  confess  his  own  weakness. 
Whilst  Imilco,  now  master  of  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Sicily,  expected  to  crown  his  conquests  by  the 
reduction  of  Syracuse,  a  contagious  distemper  seized 
his  army,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  it.  It  was  now 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  and  the  heat  ofthat  year  was 
excessive.  The  infection  began  among  the  Africans, 
multitudes  of  whom  died,  without  any  possibility  of 
their  being  relieved.  At  first  care  was  taken  to  inter 
the  dead;  but  the  number  increasing  daily,  and  the 
infection,  spreading  very  fast,  the  dead  lav  unburied, 
and  the  sick  could  have  no  assistance.  This  plague 
was  attended  with  Very  uncommon  symptoms,  such  as 
violent  dysenteries,  raging  fevers,  burning  entrails, 


i  The  curious  reader  will  find  a  particular  account  of  it 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  Book  XXII. 

5  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  279—295.  Justin.  1.  xix.  c,  2.  3. 
a  Some  authors  say  but  thirty  thousand  foot,  which  is 
the  more  probable  account,  as  the  fleet  which  blocked  up 
the  town  by  sea  was  so  formidable.  *  Diodorus. 


acute  pains  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  infected 
were  even  seized  with  madness  and  fury,  so  that  they 
would  tall  upon  any  persons  that  came  in  their  way 
and  tear  them  to  pieces. 

Dionysius  did  not  suffer  to  escape  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  attacking  the  enemy.  Being  more 
than  half  conquered  by  the  plague,  they  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance.  The  Carthaginian  ships  were 
almost  all  either  taken  or  burnt.  The  inhabitants  in 
general  of  Syracuse,  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
came  pouring  out  of  the  city  to  behold  an  event  which 
to  them  appeared  miraculous.  With  hands  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  they  thanked  the  tutelar  gods  of  their  city, 
for  having  avenged  the  sanctity  of  the  temples  and 
tombs,  which  had  been  so  brutally  violated  by  these 
barbarians.  Night  coming  on,  both  parties  retired; 
when  Imilco,  taking  the  opportunity  of  this  short 
suspension  of  hostilities,  sent  to  Dionysius,  requesting 
leave  to  carry  back  with  him  the  small  remains  of  his 
shattered  army,  with  an  offer  of  three  hundred  talents, £ 
which  was  all  the  specie  he  had  then  left.  But  this 
permission  could  only  be  obtained  for  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  with  whom  Imilco  stole  away  in  the  night,  and 
left  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  this  Carthaginian 
general,  who  a  few  days  before  had  been  so  proud  and 
naughty,  retired  from  Syracuse.  Bitterly  bewailing 
his  own  fate,  and  still  more  that  of  his  country,  he, 
with  the  most  insolent  fury,  accused  the  gods  as  the 
sole  authors  of  his  misfortunes.  The  enemy ,  conti¬ 
nued  he,  may  indeed  rejoice  at  oar  misery,  bat  haveno 
reason  to  glory  in  it.  TVe  return  victorious  over  the 
Syracvsans ,  and  are  defeated  by  the  plag-vc  alone.  His 
greatest  subject  of  grief,  and  that  which  most  keenly 
aistressed  him,  was  his  having  survived  so  many  gal¬ 
lant  soldiers,  who  had  died  in  arms.  But,  added  he, 
the  sequel  shall  make  it  appear,  whether  it  is  through 
fear  of  death,  or  from  the  desire  of  leading  back  to  their 
native  country  the  miserable  remains  of  my  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  that  I  have  survived  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
comrades.  And  in  fact,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage, 
which  he  found  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair, 
he  entered  his  house,  shut  his  doors  against  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  even  his  own  children;  and  then  gave 
himself  the  fatal  stroke,  in  compliance  w  ith  a  practice 
to  which  the  heathens  falsely  gave  the  name  of 
courage,  though  it  was,  in  reality,  no  other  than  a 
cowardly  despair. 

But  the  calamities  of  this  unhappy  city  did  not  stop 
here;  for  the  Africans,  who  had  ever  borne  an  im¬ 
placable  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  were  now 
exasperated  to  fury,  because  their  countrymen  had 
been  left  behind,  and  exposed  to  the  murdering  sword 
of  the  Syracusans,  assemble  in  the  most  frantic 
manner,  sound  the  alarm,  take  up  arms,  and,  after 
seizing  upon  Tunis,  march  directly  to  Carthage,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  citizens  now  gave  themselves  up  for  lost.  This 
new  incident  was  considered  by  them  as  the  sad 
effect  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  which  pursued  the 
guilty  wretches  even  to  Carthage.  As  its  inhabitants, 
especially  in  all  public  calamities,  carried  their  super¬ 
stition  to  the  greatest  excess,  their  first  care  was  to 
appease  the  offended  gods.  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
were  deities,  who,  till  that  time,  had  never  been  heard 
of  in  Africa.  But  now,  to  atone  for  the  outrage  which 
had  been  done  them  in  the  plundering  oftheir  temples, 
magnificent  statues  were  erected  to  their  honour; 
priests  were  selected  from  among  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  families  of  the  city;  sacrifices  and  victims,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  ritual  (if  I  may  use  that  expression), 
were  offered  up  to  them ;  in  a  word  nothing  was 
omitted  which  could  be  thought  conducive  in  any 
manner  to  appease  and  propitiate  the  angry  goddesses. 
After  this,  the  defence  of  the  city  was  the  next  object 
of  their  care.  Happily  for  the  Carthaginians,  this 
numerous  army  had  no  leader,  but  was  like  a  body 
uninformed  with  a  soul,  no  provisions  nor  military 
engines,  no  discipline,  nor  subordination  was  seen 
among  them,  every  man  setting  himself  up  for  a 
general,  or  claiming  an  independence  on  the  rest-. 

e  About  61,800/.  English  money. 
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Divisions  therefore  arising  in  this  rabble  of  an  army, 
and  the  famine  increasing  daily,  the  individuals  of  it 
withdrew  to  their  respective  homes,  and  delivered 
Carthage  from  a  dreadful  alarm. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  discouraged  by  their 
late  disaster,  but  continued  their  enterprises  on  Sicily. 
Mago,  their  general,  and  one  of  the  Suffetes,  lost  a 
great  battle,  in  which  he  was  slain.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginian  chiefs  demanded  a  peace,  which  was  granted, 
on  condition  of  their  evacuating  all  Sicily,  and  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  pretended  to 
accept  the  terms;  but  representing  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power,  to  deliver  up  the  cities,  withoutfirst 
obtaining  an  order  from  their  republic,  they  obtained 
so  long  a  truce,  as  gave  them  time  sufficient  for  send¬ 
ing  to  Carthage.  They  took  advantage  of  this  inter¬ 
val,  to  raise  and  discipline  new  troops,  oyer  which 
Mago,  son  of  him  who  had  been  lately  killed,  was 
appointed  general.  He  was  very  young,  but  of  great 
abilities  and  reputation.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
Sicily,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce  he  gave  Diony¬ 
sius  battle;  in  which  Leptines,'  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  latter,  was  killed,  and  upwards  of  fourteen 
thousand  Syracusans  left  dead  in  the  field.  By  this 
victory  the  Carthaginians  obtained  an  honourable 
peace,  which  left  them  in  the  possession  of  all  they 
had  in  Sicily,  with  even  the  addition  of  some  strong 
holds;  besides  a  thousand  talents,2  which  were  paid 
them  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

About  this  time  a  law  was  enacted  at  Carthage,3 
by  which  its  inhabitants  were  forbid  to  learn  to  write 
or  speak  the  Greek  language;  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  corresponding  with  the  enemy, 
either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  treachery  of  a  Carthaginian,  who 
had  written  in  Greek  to  Dionysius,  to  give  him  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  departure  of-  the  army  from  Carthage. 

Carthage  had,  soon  after,  another  calamity  to 
struggle  with.4 *  The  plague  spread  in  the  city,  and 
made  terrible  havoc.  Panic  terrors,  and  violent  fits 
of  frenzy,  seized  on  a  sudden  the  unhappy  sufferers; 
who  sallying  sword  in  hand  out  of  their  houses,  as  if 
the  enemy  had  taken  the  city,  killed  or  wounded  all 
who  came  in  their  way.  The  Africans  and  Sardini¬ 
ans  would  very  willingly  have  taken  this  opportunity 
to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  was  so  hateful  to  them ; 
but  both  were  subjected  and  reduced  to  their  allegi¬ 
ance.  Dionysius  formed  at  this  time  an  enterprise  in 
Sicily,  with  the  same  views,  which  was  equally  un¬ 
successful.  He  died  some  time  after,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name.® 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  first  treaty 
which  the  Carthaginians  concluded  with  the  Romans. 
There  was  another,  which  according  to  Orosius,  was 
concluded  in  the  402d  year  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  consequently  about  the  time  we  are  now 
speaking  of.  This  second  treaty  was  very  near  the 
game  with  the  first,  except  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  and  Utica  were  expressly  comprehended  in  it, 
and  joined  with  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Diony- 

A.  M.  3656.  sius,  Syracuse  was  involved  in  great 
A.Carth.  498.  troubles.6  Dionysius  the  younger, 
A.  Rom.  400.  who  had  been  expelled,  restored  him- 
Ant.  J.  C.  348.  self  by  force  of  arms,  and  exercised 

<  This  Leptines  was  brother  to  Dionysius. 

3  About  206,000Z.  3  Justin,  lxx.  c.  5.  4  Died.  1.  xv.  p.  344. 

‘  This  is  the  Dionysius  who  invited  Plato  to  his  court, 
and  who,  being  afterwards  offended  with  his  freedom,  sold 
him  for  a  slave.  Some  philosophers  came  from  Greece  to 
Syracuse  in  order  to  redeem  their  brother,  which  having 
done,  they  sent  him  home  with  this  useful  lesson;  That 
philosophers  ought  very  rarely,  or  very  obligingly,  to  con¬ 
verse  with  tyrants.  This  prince  had  learning,  and  affected 
to  pass  for  a  poet ;  but  could  not  gain  that  name  at  the 
Olympic  games,  whither  he  had  sent  his  versos  to  be  re¬ 
peated  by  his  brother  Thearides.  It  had  been  happy  for 
Dionysius,  had  the  Athenians  entertained  no  better  an 
opinion  of  his  poetry;  for,  on  their  pronouncing  him  vic¬ 
tor,  when  his  poems  were  repeated  in  their  city,  he  was 
raised  to  such  a  transport  of  joy  and  intemperance,  that 
both  together  killed  him  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  was  verified 

the  prediction  of  the  oracle,  viz.  that  he  should  die  when 
he  had  overcome  his  betters. 

•  Diod.  l.xvi.  p.  459 — 472.  Polyb.  1  iii.  p.  178.  Plu.  in  Tim. 


great  cruelties  there.  One  part  of  the  citizens  im 
plored  the  aid  of  Icetes,  tyrant  of  the  Leontines, 
and  by  descent  a  Syracusan.  This  seemed  a  ve¬ 
ry  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Carthaginians  to 
seize  upon  all  Sicily,  and  accordingly  they  sent  a 
mighty  fleet  thither.  In  this  extremity,  such  of  the 
Syracusans  as  loved  their  country  best,  had  recourse 
to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  often  assisted  them  in 
their  dangers;  and  were,  besides,  of  all  the  Grecian 
nations,  the  most  professed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and 
the  most  avowed  and  most  generous  assertors  of  li¬ 
berty.  Accordingly,  the  Corinthians  sent  over  Timo- 
leon,  a  man  of  great  merit,  who  had  signalized  his 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  by  freeing  bis  country 
from  tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  family. 
He  set  sail  with  only  ten  ships,  and  arriving  at 
Rhegium,  he  eluded,  by  a  happy  stratagem,  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  who  having  been  in¬ 
formed,  by  Icetes,  of  his  voyage  and  design,  wanted 
to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  Sicily. 

Timoleon  had  scarce  above  1000  soldiers  under  his 
command  ;  and  yet,  with  this  handful  of  men,  he 
marched  boldly  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  His  small 
army  increased  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  The 
Syracusans  were  now  in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
quite  hopeless.  They  saw  the  Carthaginians  masters 
of  the  port ;  Icetes  of  the  city  ;  and  Dionysius  of 
the  citadel.  Happily  on  Timoleon’s  arrival,  Diony¬ 
sius,  having  no  refuge  left,  put  the  citadel  into  his 
hands,  with  all  the  forces,  arms,  and  ammunition,  in 
it  ;  and  escaped  by  his  assistance,  to  Corinth.7 
Timoleon  had,  by  his  emissaries,  artfully  represented 
to  the  foreign  soldiers,  who  (by  that  error  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Carthage  which  we  have  before  taken  no¬ 
tice  of)  formed  the  principal  strength  of  Mago’s  army, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  Greeks  ;  that  it 
was  astonishing  to  see  Greeks  using  their  endeavours 
to  make  barbarians  masters  of  Sicily,  from  whence 
they,  in  a  very  little  time,  would  pass  over  into 
Greece.  For  could  they  imagine,  that  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  were  come  so  far,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
establish  Icetes  tyrant  of  Syracuse  I  Such  discourses 
being  spread  among  Mago’s  soldiers,  gave  this  ge¬ 
neral  very  great  uneasiness  ;  and,  as  he  wanted  only 
a  pretence  to  retire,  he  was  glad  to  have  it  believed, 
that  his  forces  were  going  to  betray  and  desert  him  : 
and  upon  this,  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  steered  for  Carthage.  Icetes,  after  his 
departure,  could  not  hold  out  long  against  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  ;  so  that  they  now  got  entire  possession  of 
the  whole  city. 

Mago,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  was  impeached  : 
but  he  prevented  the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him  by  a  voluntary  death.  His  body  was  hung 
upon  a  gallows,  and  exposed  as  a  public  spectacle  to 
the  people.  New  forces  were  levied  at  Carthage,* 
and  a  greater  and  more  powerful  fleet  than  the.  lor- 
mer  was  sent  to  Sicily.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred 
ships  of  war,  besides  a  thousand  transports  ;  and  the 
army  amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men. 
They  landed  at  Lilybaeum,  under  the  command  of 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  resolved  to  attack  the 
Corinthians  first.  Timoleon  did  not  wait  for,  but 
marched  out  to  meet  them.  But  such  was  the  con 
sternation  of  Syracuse,  that,  of  all  the  forces  which 
were  in  that  city,  only  three  thousand  Syracusans 
and  four  thousand  mercenaries  followed  him  ;  and 
even  of  these  latter  a  thousand  deserted  upon  the 
march,  through  fear  of  the  danger  they  were  going 
to  encounter.  Timoleon,  however,  was  not  discou- 


1  Here  he  preserved  some  resemblance  of  his  former 
tyranny,  by  turning  schoolmaster;  and  exercising  a  disci¬ 
pline  over  boys,  when  he  could  no  longer  tyrannize  over 
men.  He  had  learning,  and  was  once  a  scholar  to  Plato, 
whom  he  caused  to  come  again  into  Sicily,  notwithstanding 
the  unworthy  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  Dionysius’s 
father.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  meeting  him  in  the  streets 
of  Corinth,  and  asking  him  how  he  came  to  lose  so  consi 
derable  a  principality  as  had  been- left  him  by  his  father,  ha 
answered,  that  his  father  had  indeed  left  him  the  inheri¬ 
tance,  hut  not  the  fortune  which  had  preserved  both  him¬ 
self  and  that. — However,  fortune  did  him  no  great  injury, 
in  replacing  him  on  the  dunghill  from  which  she  had  raised 
his  father.  s  Plu*  p.  248—250 
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/■aged  ;  but  exhorting  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to 
exert  themselves  courageously  for  the  safety  and 
liberties  of  their  allies,  he  led  them  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  whose  rendezvous  he  had  been  informed  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Crimisus.  It  appeared 
at  the  first  reflection  madness  to  attack  an  army  so 
numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  with  only  four  or 
five  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse  ;  but  Ti- 
moleon,  who  knew  that  bravery  conducted  by  pru¬ 
dence  is  superior  to  number,  relied  on  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers,  who  seemed  resolved  to  die  rather  than 
yield,  and  with  ardour  demanded  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy.  The  event  justified  his  views  and  hopes. 

A  battle  was  fought ;  the  Carthaginians  were  routed, 
and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  of  them  slain,  full 
three  thousand  of  whom  were  Carthaginian  citi¬ 
zens,  which  filled  their  city  with  mourning  and  the 
greatest  consternation.  Their  camp  was  taken,  and 
with  it  immense  riches  and  a  great  number  ofprisoners. 

Timoleon,1  at  the  same  time  that  he  despatched 
the  news  of  this  victory  to  Corinth,  sent  thither  the 
finest  arms  found  among  the  plunder.  For  he  was 
desirous  of  having  his  city  applauded  and  admired 
by  all  men,  when  they  should  see  that  Corinth  alone, 
among  all  the  Grecian  cities,  adorned  its  finest  tem¬ 
ples,  not  with  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  offerings 
dyed  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  the  sight  of  which 
could  tend  only  to  preserve  the  sad  remembrance  of 
their  losses,  but  with  those  of  barbarians,  which,  by 
fine  inscriptions,  displayed  at  once  the  courage  and 
religious  gratitude  of  those  who  had  won  them.  For 
these  inscriptions  imported,  That  the  Corinthians,  and 
Timoleon  their  general  after  havmgfreed  the  Greeks, 
settled  in  Sicily  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  had  hung 
up  these  arms  in  their  temples,  as  an  eternal  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  favour  and  goodness  of  the  gods. 

After  this,  Timoleon,  leaving  the  mercenary  troops 
in  the  Carthaginian  territories  to  waste  and  destroy 
them,  returned  to  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  there,  he 
banished  the  thousand  soldiers  who  had  deserted  him ; 
and  took  no  other  revenge,  than  the  commanding 
them  to  leave  Syracuse  before  sun-set. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  Corinthians  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  capture  of  a  great  many  cities,  which 
Obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  appearance  of  success  made 
the  Carthaginians  vigorously  exert  themselves  to 
raise  powerful  armies  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  pros¬ 
perity  led  them  to  make  an  insolent  and  cruel  use  of 
victory;  so  their  courage  would  sink  in  unforeseen 
adversities,  their  hopes  of  new  resources  vanish,  and 
their  grovelling  souls  condescend  to  ask  quarter  of 
the  most  inconsiderable  enemy,  and  without  sense  of 
shame  accept  the  hardest  and  most  mortifying  condi¬ 
tions.  Those  now  imposed  were,  that  they  should 
possess  only  the  lands  lying  beyond  the  river  Haly- 
cus;*  that  they  should  give  all  the  natives  free  li¬ 
berty  to  retire  to  Syracuse  with  their  families  and 
effects,  and  that  they  should  neither  continue  in  the 
alliance,  nor  hold  any  correspondence,  with  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  that  city. 

About  this  time,  in  all  probability,  there  happened 
at  Carthage  a  memorable  incident,  related  by  Justin.3 
Hanno,  one  of  its  most  powerful  citizens,  formed  a 
design  of  seizing  upon  the  republic,  by  destroying 
the  whole  senate.  He  chose  for  the  execution  of  this 
bloody  plan,  the  day  on  which  his  daughter  was  to  be 
married,  on  which  occasion  he  designed  to  invite  the 
senators  to  an  entertainment,  and  there  poison  them 
all.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered;  but  Hanno 
had  such  influence,  that  the  government  did  not  dare 
to  punish  so  execrable  a  crime;  the  magistrates  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  only  preventing  it,  by  an 
order  which  forbade,  in  general,  too  great  a  magnifi¬ 
cence  at  weddings,  and  limited  the  expense  on  those 
occasions.  Hanno  seeing  his  stratagem  defeated, 
resolved  to  employ  open  force,  and  for  that  purpose 
armed  all  the  slaves.  However,  he  was  again  dis¬ 


covered;  and  to  escape  punishment,  retired  with 
twenty  thousand  armed  slaves,  to  a  castle  that  was 
very  strongly  fortified;  and  there  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  engage  in  his  rebellion  the  Afri¬ 
cans  and  the  king  of  Mauritania.  He  afterwards 
taiten  prisoner  and  carried  to  Carthage;  where, 
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after  being  whipped,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  his  arms 
and  thighs  broken,  he  was  put  to  death  in  presence 
of  the  people,  and  his  body,  all  torn  with  stripes,  was 
hung  on  a  gibbet.  His  children  and  all  his  relations, 
though  they  had  not  joined  in  his  guilt,  shared  in  his 
punishment.  They  were  all  sentenced  to  die,  in  order 
that  not  a  single  person  of  his  family  might  be  left, 
either  to  imitate  his  crime  or  revenge  his  death.  Such 
was  the  temper  of  the  Carthaginians;  ever  severe  and 
violent  in  their  punishments,  they  carried  them  to 
the  extremes  of  rigour,  and  made  them  extend  even 
to  the  innocent,  without  shovying  the  least  regard  to 
equity,  moderation,  or  gratitude. 

I  come  now  to  the  wars  sustained 
by  the  Carthaginians,4  in  Africa  it¬ 
self  as  well  as  in  Sicily,  against 
Agathocles,  which  exercised  their 
arms  during  several  years. 

This  Agathocles  was  a  Sicilian  of 
obscure  birth  and  low  fortune.6  Supported  at  first 
by  the  forces  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  had  invaded 
the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  made  himself  tyrant 
over  it.  In  the  infancy  of  his  power,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  kept  him  within  bounds;  and  Haniilcar  their 
chief  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  treaty  which  restored 
tranquillity  to  Sicily.  But  he  soon  infringed  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  it,  and  declared  war  against  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  themselves;  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hamil- 
car,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  him,6  and  forced 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Syracuse.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  pursued  him  thither  and  laid  siege  to  that 
important  city,  the  capture  of  which  would  have 
given  them  possession  of  all  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  whose  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to 
theirs,  and  who  moreover  saw  himself  deserted  by  all 
his  allies,  from  their  detestation  of  his  horrid  cruel¬ 
ties,  meditated  a  design  of  so  daring,  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  impracticable  a  nature,  that  even  after 
being  happily  carried  into  execution,  it  yet  appears 
almost  incredible.  This  design  was  no  less  than  to 
make  Africa  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  besiege  Car¬ 
thage,  at  a  time  when  he  could  neither  defend  him¬ 
self  in  Sicily,  nor  sustain  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  His 
profound  secrecy  in  the  execution  is  as  astonishing 
as  the  design  itself.  He  communicated  his  thoughts 
on  this  affair  to  no  person  whatsoever,  but  contented 
himself  with  declaring,  that  he  had  found  out  an  in¬ 
fallible  way  to  free  the  Syracusans  from  the  danger 
that  surrounded  them;  that  they  had  only  to  endure 
with  patience,  for  a  short  time,  the  inconveniences 
of  a  siege;  but  that  those  who  could  not  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  this  resolution,  might  freely  depart  the  city. 
Only  sixteen  hundred  persons  quitted  it.  He  left  his 
brother  Antander  there,  with  forces  and  provisions 
sufficient  for  him  to  make  a  stout  defence.  He  set 
at  liberty  all  slaves  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms, 
and,  after  obliging  them  to  take  an  oath,  joined  them 
to  his  forces.  He  carried  with  him  only  fifty  talents7 
to  supply  his  present  wants,  well  assured  that  he 
should  find  in  the  enemy’s  country  whatever  was 
necessary  to  his  subsistence.  He  therefore  set  sail 
with  two  of  his  sons,  Archagathus  and  Heraclides, 


i  Plut.  p.  248—250.  T  .  ,,  j 

$  This  river  is  not  19 r  from  Agrigentum.  .  It  is  culled 
Jsycus  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch ;  but  this  is  thought  a 
»istake  8  Justin.  1.  xxi.  c.  4. 


4  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  651.  656.  710.  712.  737.  743.  760.  Justin 
1.  ii.  c.  1 — 6.  ...  c  f 

*  He  was,  according  to  most  historians,  the  son  ot  a  pot- 
ter;  but  all  allow  him  to  have  worked  at  the  trade,  rrom 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  condition,  Polybius  raises  an 
argument  to  prove  his  capacity  and  talents,  in  opposition  to 
the  slanders  of  Timgeus.  But  his  greatest  eulogium  was 
the  praise  of  Soipio.  That  illustrious  Roman  being  asked, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  most  prudent  in  the  conduc. 
of  their  affairs,  and  most  judiciously  bold  in  1  lie  execution 
of  their  designs ;  answered,  Agathocles  and  Dionysius. 
Polyb.  1.  xv.  p.  1003,  edit.  Gronov.  However  let  lus  ca¬ 
pacity  have  been  ever  so  great,  it  was  exceeded  by  n 

el  «y The  battle  was  fought  near  the  river  ana  city  of  Himera 
i  50,000  French  crowns,  or  11,250/.  sterling. 
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without  letting  any  one  person  know  whither  he  in¬ 
tended  to  direct  his  course.  All  who  were  on  board 
his  fleet  believed  that  they  were  to  be  conducted 
either  to  Italy  or  Sardinia,  in  order  to  plunder  those 
countries,  or  to  lay  waste  those  coastsof  S:'’:,”TOhich 
belonged  to  the  enemy.  The  Carthaginians,  sur¬ 
prised  at  so  unexpected  a  departure,  endeavoured  to 
pre  rent  it;  but  Agathocles  eluded  their  pursuit,  and 
made  for  the  main  ocean. 

He  did  not  discover  his  design  till  he  had  landed 
in  Africa.  There,  assembling  his  troops,  he  told 
them,  in  few  words,  the  motive  which  had  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  this  expedition.  He  represented,  that  the 
only  way  to  free  their  country,  was  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  territories  of  their  enemies:  that  he  led  them, 
who  were  inured  to  war,  and  of  intrepid  dispositions, 
against  a  parcel  of  enemies  who  were  softened  and 
enervated  by  ease  and  luxury:  that  the  natives  of  the 
country,  oppressed  with  the  yoke  of  a  servitude 
equally  cruel  and  ignominious,  would  run  in  crowds 
to  join  them  on  the  first  news  of  their  arrival ;  that 
the  boldness  of  their  attempt  would  alone  disconcert 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  expectation  of  seeing 
an  enemy  at  their  gates:  in  short,  that  no  enterprise 
could  possibly  be  more  advantageous  or  honourable 
than  this ;  since  the  whole  wealth  of  Carthage  would 
become  the  prey  of  the  victors,  whose  courage  would 
be  praised  and  admired  by  latest  posterity.  The  sol¬ 
diers  fancied  themselves  already  masters  of  Car¬ 
thage,  and  received  his  speech  with  applauses  and 
acclamations.  One  circumstance  alone  gave  them 
uneasiness,  and  that  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  just  as  they  were  setting  sail.  In  these 
ages,  even  the  most  civilized  nations  understood  very 
little  the  reason  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
nature ;  and  used  to  draw  from  them  (by  their  sooth¬ 
sayers)  superstitious  and  arbitrary  conjectures,  which 
frequently  would  either  suspend  or  hasten  the  more 
important  enterprises.  However,  Agathocles  reviv¬ 
ed  the  drooping  courage  of  his  soldiers,  by  assuring 
them  that  these  eclipses  always  foretold  some  instant 
change;  that,  therefore,  good  fortune  was  taking  its 
leave  of  Carthage,  and  coming  over  to  them. 

Finding  his  soldiers  ir.  the  good  disposition  he 
wished  them,  he  executed,  almost  at  the  same  time,  ■ 
a  second  enterprise,  which  was  even  more  daring  and 
hazardous  than  his  first,  of  carrying  them  over  into 
Africa;  and  this  was,  the  burning  every  ship  in  his 
fleet.  Many  reasons  determined  him  to  so  desperate 
an  action.  He  had  not  one  good  harbour  in  Africa 
where  his  ships  could  lie  in  safety.  As  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  they  would  not  have 
failed  to  possess  themselves  immediately  of  his  fleet, 
which  was  incapable  of  making  the  least  resistance. 
In  case  he  had  left  as  many  hands  as  were  necessary 
to  defend  it,  he  would  have  weakened  his  army 
(which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  best,)  and  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  gain  any  advantage  from  this  un¬ 
expected  diversion,  the  success  of  which  depended 
entirely  on  the  swiftness  and  vigour  of  the  execution. 
Lastly,  he  was  desirous  of  putting  his  soldiers  under 
a  necessity  of  conquering,  by  leaving  them  no  other 
refuge  than  victory.  Much  courage  was  necessary 
to  adopt  such  a  resolution.  He  had  already  prepared 
all  his  officers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  received  every  impression  he  gave  them. 
He  then  came  suddenly  into  the  assembly  with  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  dressed  in  a  magnificent  habit, 
and  with  the  air  and  behaviour  of  a  man  who  was 
oing  to  perform  some  religious  ceremony,  and  ad- 
ressing  himself  to  the  assembly,  When  we,  says  he, 
left  Syracuse,  and,  were  warmly  pursued  by  the  enemy; 
in  this  fatal  necessity  I  addressed  myself  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  the  tutelar  divinities  of  Sicily ;  and  prom¬ 
ised,  that  if  they  would  free  us  from  this  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  I  would  ournall  our  ships  in  their  honour,  at  our 
first  landing  here.  Aid  me,  therefore,  O  soldiers,  to 
discharge  my  row  forike goddesses  can  easily  make  us 
amends  for  this  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time,  taking  a 
flambeau  in  his  hand,  he  hastily  led  the  way,  on 
board  of  his  own  ship,  and  set  it  on  fire.  All  the 
officers  did  the  like,  and  were  cheerfully  followed  by 
the  soldiers.  The  trumpets  sounded  from  every 


quarter,  and  the  whole  army  echoed  with  joyfu 
snouts  and  acclamations.  The  fleet  was  soon  con¬ 
sumed.  The  soldiers  had  not  been  allowed  time  to 
reflect  on  the  proposal  made  to  them.  They  all  had 
been  hurried  on  by  a  blind  and  impetuous  ardour; 
but  when  they  had  a  little  recovered  their  reason, 
and,  surveying  in  their  minds  the  vast  extent  of 
ocean  which  separated  them  from  their  own  country, 
saw  themselves  in  that  of  the  enemy  without  the 
least  resource,  or  any  means  of  escaping  out  of  it;  a 
sad  and  melancholy  silence  succeeded  the  transport 
of  joy  and  acclamations  which,  but  a  moment  before, 
had  been  so  general  in  the  army. 

Here  again  Agathocles  left  no  time  for  reflection. 
He  marched  his  army  towards  a  place  called  the 
Great  City,  which  was  part  of  the  domain  of  Car¬ 
thage.  The  country  through  which  they  marched  to 
this  place,  afforded  the  most  delicious  and  agreeable 
prospect  in  the  world.  On  either  side  were  seen 
large  meads  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  all  kinds  of  cattle; 
country-seats  built  with  extraordinary  magnificence; 
delightful  avenues  planted  with  olive  and  all  sorts  of 
fruit-trees;  gardens  of  a  prodigious  extent,  and  kept 
with  a  care  and  elegance  which  delighted  the  eye. 
This  prospect  reanimated  the  soldiers.  They  march¬ 
ed  full  of  courage  to  the  Great  City,  which  they  took 
sword  in  hand,  and  enriched  themselves  with  the 
plunder  of  it,  which  was  entirely  abandoned  to  them. 
Tunis  made  as  little  resistance;  and  this  place  was 
not  far  distant  from  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  were  in  prodigious  alarm,  when 
it  was  known  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  country, 
advancing  by  hasty  marches.  This  arrival  of  Aga¬ 
thocles  made  the  Carthaginians  conclude,  that  their 
army  before  Syracuse  had  been  defeated,  and  their 
fleet  lost.  The  people  ran  in  disorder  to  the  great 
square  of  the  city,  whilst  the  senate  assembled  in 
haste  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  Immediately 
they  deliberated  on  the  means  for  preserving  the  city. 
They  had  no  army  in  readiness  to  oppose  the  enemy; 
and  their  imminent  danger  did  not  permit  them  to 
await  the  arrival  of  those  forces  which  might  be 
raised  in  the  country  and  among  the  allies.  It  was 
therefore  resolved,  after  several  different  opinions 
had  been  heard,  to  arm  the  citizens.  The  number  of 
the  forces  thus  levied  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
foot,  a  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  armed 
chariots.  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  though  divided  be¬ 
twixt  themselves  by  some  family  quarrels,  were 
however  joined  in  the  command  of  these  troops.  They 
marched  immediately  to  meet  the  enemy;  and,  on 
sight  of  them,  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle. 
Agathocles,  had,  at  most,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thousand  men.1  The  signal  was  given,  and  an  ob¬ 
stinate  fight  ensued.  Hanno,  with  his  sacred  cohor* 
(the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  forces),  long  sus¬ 
tained  the  fury  of  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  even 
broke  their  ranks;  but  at  last,  overwhelmed  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  fell 
dead  on  the  field.  Bomilcar  might  have  changed  the 
face  of  things ;  but  he  had  private  and  personal  rea 
sons  not  to  obtain  a  victory  for  his  country.  He 
therefore  thought  proper  to  retire  with  the  forces  un 
der  his  command,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole 
army,  which,  by  that  means,  was  forced  to  leave  the 
field  to  Agathocles.  After  pursuing  the  enemy  some 
time,  he  returned  and  plundered  the  Carthaginian 
camp.  Twenty  thousand  pair  of  manacles  were 
found  in  it,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  had  fur¬ 
nished  themselves,  in  the  firm  persuasion  of  their 
taking  many  prisoners.  The  result  of  this  victory 
was  the  capture  of  a  great  number  of  strong-holds, 
and  the  defection  of  many  of  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  joined  the  victor. 

This  descent  of  Agathocles  into  Africa,  doubtless 


1  Agathocles  wanting  arms  for  many  of  his  soldiers,  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  such  as  were  counterfeit,  which  looked 
well  at  a  distance.  And  perceiving  the  discouragement  his 
forces  were  under  on  sight  of  the  enemy's  horse,  lie  let  fly 
a  great  many  owls  (privately  procured  for  that  purpose) 
which  his  soldier?  interpreted  as  an  omen  and  assurance  oi 
victory.  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  754. 
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gave  birth  to  Scipio’s  design  of  making  a  like  at¬ 
tempt  upon  the  same  republic,  and  from  the  same 
place.1  Wherefore,  in  his  answer  to  Fabius,  who 
ascribed  to  temerity  his  design  of  making  Africa  the 
seat  of  the  war,  he  forgot  not  to  mention  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Agathocles,  as  an  instance  in  favour  of  his 
enterprise;  and  to  show,  that  frequently  there  is  no 
other  way  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  who  presses  too 
closely  upon  us,  than  by  carrying  the  war  into  his 
own  country;  and  that  men  are  much  more  courage¬ 
ous  when  they  act  upon  the  offensive,  than  when 
they  stand  only  upon  the  defensive. 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  warmly  at¬ 
tacked  by  their  enemies,  ambassadors  arrived  to 
them  from  Tyre.2 *  They  came  to  implore  their  suc¬ 
cour  against  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  upon  the 
point  of  taking  their  city,  which  he  had  long  besieg¬ 
ed.  The  extremity  to  which  their  countrymen  (for 
so  they  called  them!  were  reduced,  touched  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  as  sensibly  as  their  own  danger.  Though 
they  were  unable  to  relieve,  they  at  least  thought  it 
their  duty  to  comfort  them;  and  deputed  thirty  of 
their  principal  citizens,  to  express  their  grief  that 
they  could  not  spare  them  any  troops,  because  of  the 
present  melancholy  situation  of  their  own  affairs. 
The  Tyrians,  though  disappointed  of  the  only  hope 
they  had  left,  did  not  however  despond;  they  com¬ 
mitted  their  wives,  children,8  and  old  men,  to  the 
care  of  these  deputies;  and  thus  being  delivered 
from  all  inquietude,  with  regard  to  persons  who  were 
dearer  to  them  than  any  thing  in  the  world,  they 
thought  alone  of  making  a  resolute  defence,  prepar¬ 
ed  for  the  worst  that  might  happen.  Carthage  re¬ 
ceived  this  afflicted  company  with  all  possible  marks 
of  amity,  and  paid  to  guests  who  were  so  dear  and 
worthy  of  compassion,  all  the  services  which  they 
could  have  expected  from  the  most  affectionate  and 
tender  parents. 

Quintus  Curtius  places  this  embassy  from  Tyre  to 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  same  time  that  the  Syracusans 
were  ravaging  Africa,  and  had  advanced  to  the  very 
gates  of  Carthage.  But  the  expedition  of  Agathocles 
against  Africa  cannot  agree  in  time  with  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  which  was  more  than  twenty  years  before  it. 

At  the  same  time,  Carthage  was  solicitous  how  to 
extricate  itself  from  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was 
surrounded .  The  present  unhappy  state  of  the  republic 
was  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  wrath  of  the  gocis: 
and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  justly  deserved,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  regard  to  two  deities,  towards  whom  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  cer¬ 
tain  duties  prescribed  by  their  religion,  and  which  had 
once  been  observed  with  great  exactness.  It  was  a 
custom  (coeval  with  the  city  itself)  at  Carthage,  to 
send  annually  to  Tyre  (the  mother-city)  the  tenth  of 
all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  as  an  offering  to 
Hercules,  the  patron  and  protector  of  both  cities.  The 
domain  and  consequently  the  revenues  of  Carthage, 
having  increased  considerably,  the  portion,  on  thecon- 
trary,  of  the  god,  had  been  lessened;  and  they  were 
far  from  remitting  the  whole  tenth  to  him.  They  were 
seized  with  a  scruple  on  this  point :  they  made  an  open 
and  public  confession  of  their  insincerity  and  sacrile¬ 
gious  avarice;  and,  to  expiate  their  guilt,  they  sent  to 
Tyre  a  great  number  of  presents,  and  small  shrines 
of  their  deities,  all  of  gold,  which  amounted  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  value.  _  _  .  . 

Another  violation  of  religion,  which  to  their  inhuman 
superstition  seemed  as  flagrant  as  the  former,  gave 
them  no  less  uneasiness.  Anciently,  children  of  the 
best  families  in  Carthage  used  to  be  sacrificed  to  Sa¬ 
turn.  They  now  reproached  themselves  with  having 
failed  to  pay  to  the  god  the  honours  which  they  thought 
were  due  to  him;  and  with  having  used  fraud  and  dis¬ 
honest  dealing  towards  him,  by  having  substituted,  in 
their  sacrifices,  children  of  slaves  01  beggars,  bought 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  room  of  those  nobly  born.  To 
expiate  the  guilt  of  so  horrid  an  impiety,  a  sacrifice 


was  made  to  this  blood-thirsty  grd,  of  two  hundred 
children  of  the  first  rank;  and  upwards  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  persons,  through  a  sense  of  this  terrible  neglect, 
offered  themselves  voluntarily  as  victims,  to  pacify,  by 
the  effusion  of  their  blood,  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

After  these  expiations,  expresses  were  despatched  to 
Hamilcar  in  Sicily,  with  the  news  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  Africa,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  request  im¬ 
mediate  succours.  He  commanded  the  deputies  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  strictest  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  victory 
of  Agathocles;  and  spread  a  contrary  report,  that  he 
had  been  entirely  defeated,  his  forces  all  cut  off,  mid 
his  whole  fleet  taken  by  the  Carthaginians;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  report,  he  showed  the  irons  of  the 
vessels  pretended  to  be  taken,  which  had  been  care¬ 
fully  sent  to  him.  The  truth  of  this  report  was  not  at 
all  doubted  in  Syracuse;  the  majority  were  for  capitu¬ 
lating;'4  when  a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  built  in  haste 
by  Agathocles,  arrived  in  the  port;  and  through  great 
difficulties  and  dangers  forced  its  way  to  the  besieged. 
The  news  of  Agathocles’s  victory  immediately  flew 
through  the  city,  and  restored  alacrity  and  resolution 
to  the  inhabitants.  Hamilcar  made  a  last  effort  to 
storm  the  city,  but  was  beaten  off  with  loss.  He  then 
raised  the  siege,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  his  distressed  country.  Sometime  after,  having 
resumed  the  siege,  and  hoping  to  surprise  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  by  attacking  them  in  the  night,  his  design  was 
discovered;5  and  falling  alive  into  the  enemy’s  hands, 
he  was  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  tortures.6 7 
Hamilcar’s  head  was  sent  immediately  to  Agathocles, 
who,  advancing  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  threw  it  into  a 
general  consternation,  by  displaying  to  them  the  head 
of  this  general,  which  manifested  the  melancholy  situ¬ 
ation  of  their  affairs  in  Sicily. 

To  these  foreign  enemies  was  joined  a  domestic 
one,1  which  was  more  to  be  feared,  as  being  more 
dangerous  than  the  others;  this  was  Bomilcar  their 
general,  who  was  then  in  possession  of  the  first  post  in 
Carthage.  He  had  long  meditated  the  establishment 
of  himself  as  tyrant  at  Carthage,  and  attaining  the 
sovereign  authority  there;  and  imagined  that  Repre¬ 
sent  troubles  offered  him  the  wished-for  opportunity. 
He  therefore  entered  the  city,  and  being  seconded  by 
a  small  number  of  oitizens,  who  were  the  accomplices 
of  his  rebellion,  and  a  body  of  foreign  soldiers,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  tyrant;  and  showed  himself- literally 
such,  by  cutting  the  throats  of  all  the  citizens  whom 
he  met  with  in  the  streets.  A  tumult  arising  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  city,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  enemy 
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had  taken  it  by  some  treachery;  but  when  it  was 
known  that  Bomilcar  caused  all  this  disturbance,  the 
young  men  took  up  arms  to  repel  the  tyrant,  and  from 
the  tops  of  the  houses  discharged  whole  volleys  of  darts 
and  stones  upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  YV hen  he 
saw  an  army  marching  in  order  against  him,  he  re¬ 
tired  with  his  troops  to  an  eminence,  with  design  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dear 
as  possible.  To  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  a 
general  pardon  was  proclaimed  for  all  without  ex¬ 
ception  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  They  sur¬ 
rendered  upon  this  proclamation,  and  all  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  it,  Bomilcar  their  chief  excepted:  for  the 
Carthaginians,  without  regarding  their  oath,  con- 
demued  him  to  death,  and  fastened  him  to  across, 
where  he  suffered  the  most  exquisite  torments.  From 
the  cross,  as  from  a  rostrum ,  he  harangued  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  thought  himself  justly  entitled  to  reproach 
them  for  their  injustice,  their  ingratitude,  ana  perfi- 


i  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  43. 

Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  519.  Qamt.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

3  Tii'V  TtKvwv  •/«!  •yvvot  ixcdv  S0IH6  01  their  W1VCS  and 

children  Diod  1.  xvii.  p.  519 


*  And  the  most  forward  of  all  the  rest  was  Antander,  the 
brother  of  Agathocles,  left  commander  in  his  absence;  who 

was  so  terrified  with  the  report,  that  he  was  eager  for  having 

the  city  surrendered;  and  expelled  out  of  it  8000  inhabitants 

who  were  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

*  Diod.  p.  767 — 769. 

6  He  was  cruelly  tortured  till  he  died,  and  so  met  with  th© 
fate  which  his  fellow-citizens,  offended  at  his  conduct  m  Si* 
oily,  had  probably  allotted  for  him  at  home.  He  was  too 
formidable  to  be  attacked  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  and 
therefore  the  votes  of  the  senate  (whatever  they  were)  being 
according  to  custom,  cast  into  a  vessel,  it  was  immediately 
enclosed,  with  an  order  not  to  uncover  it,  till  he  was  returned 
and  had  thrown  up  his  commission.  Justin  *xll>  c-  • 

7  Diod  p  779—781  Justin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 
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dy,  which  he  did  by  enumerating  many  illustrious 
generals,  whose  services  they  had  rewarded  with  an 
ignominious  death.  He  expired  on  the  cross  whilst 
uttering  these  reproaches.1 

Agathocles  had  won  over  to  his  interest  a  powerful 
king  of  Cyrene,  named  Ophelias,2  whose  ambition  he 
had  flattered  with  the  most  splendid  hopes,  by  leading 
him  to  understand,  that,  contenting  himself  with  Si¬ 
cily,  he  would  leave  to  Ophelias  the  empire  of  Africa. 
But,  as  Agathocles  did  not  scruple  to  commit  the 
most  horrid  crimes  when  he  thought  them  conducive 
to  his  interest,  the  credulous  prince  had  no  sooner 
put  himself  and  his  army  in  his  power,  than,  by  the 
blackest  perfidy,  he  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  in 
order  that  Ophellas’s  army  might  be  entirely  at  his  de¬ 
votion.  Many  nations  were  now  joined  in  alliance 
with  Agathocles,  and  several  strong-holds  were  gar¬ 
risoned  by  his  forces.  As  he  now  saw  the  affairs  of 
Africa  in  a  flourishing  condition,  he  thought  it  proper 
to  look  after  those  of  Sicily;  accordingly  he  sailed 
back  thither,  having  left  the  command  of  the  army  to 
his  son  Archagathus.  His  renown,  and  the  report 
of  his  victories,  flew  before  him.  On  the  news  of  his 
arrival  in  Sicily,  many  towns  revolted  to  him;  but 
bad  news  soon  recalled  him  to  Africa.  His  absence 
had  quite  changed  the  face  of  things;  and  all  his  en¬ 
deavours  were  incapable  of  restoring  them  to  their 
former  condition.  All  his  strong-holds  had  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  enemy;  the  Africans  had  deserted  him; 
some  of  his  troops  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  were 
unable  to  make  head  against  the  Carthaginians:  he 
had  no  way  to  transport  them  into  Sicily,  as  he  was 
destitute  of  ships,  and  the  enemy  were  masters  at 
sea:  he  could  not  hope  for  either  peace  or  treaty 
with  the  barbarians  since  he  had  insulted  them  in  so 
outrageous  a  manner,  by  his  being  the  first  who  had 
dared  to  make  a  descent  in  their  country.  In  this 
extremity,  he  thought  only  of  providing  for  his  own 
safety.  After  many  adventures,  this  base  deserter  of 
his  army,  and  perfidious  betrayer  of  his  own  children, 
who  were  left  by  him  to  the  wild  fury  of  his  disap¬ 
pointed  soldiers,  stole  away  from  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him,  and  arrived  at  Syracuse  with  very 
few  followers.  His  soldiers,  seeing  themselves  thus 
betrayed,  murdered  his  sons,  and  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  Himself  died  miserably  soon  after,  and 
ended,  by  a  cruel  death,3  a  life  that  had  been  polluted 
with  the  blackest  crimes. 

In  this  period  may  be  placed  another  incident  rela¬ 
ted  by  Justin.4  The  fame  of  Alexander’s  conquests 
made  the  Carthaginians  fear  that  he  might  think  of 
turning  his  arms  towards  Africa.  The  disastrous  fate 
of  Tyre,  whence  they  drew  their  origin,  and  which  he 
had  so  lately  destroyed;  the  building  of  Alexandria 
upon  the  confines  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  as  if  he  intended 
it  as  a  rival  city  to  Carthage;  the  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cesses  of  that  prince,  whose  ambition  and  good  fortune 
were  boundless;  ali  this  justly  alarmed  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  To  sound  his  inclinations,  Hamilcar,  sur- 
named  Rhodanus,  pretending  to  have  been  driven 
from  his  country  by  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  went 
over  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Parmenio,  and  offered  him  his  services. 
The  king  received  him  graciously,  and  had  several 
conferences  with  him.  Hamilcar  did  not  fail  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  his  country  whatever  discoveries  he  made 
from  time  to  time  of  Alexander's  designs.  Never- 


i  It  would  seem  incredible  that  any  man  could  so  far  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  pains  of  the  cross,  as  to*  talk  with  any  co¬ 
herence  in  his  discourse;  had  not  Seneca  assured  us,  that 
some  have  so  far  despised  and  insulted  its  tortures,  that  they 
spit  contemptuously  upon  the  spectators.  Quidam  ex  pati- 
bulo  suos  spectators  conspuerunt.  De  vita  beat.a  c.  19 
4  Diod.  p.  777.  779.  791.  802.  Justin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7,  8. 
a  He  was  poisoned  by  one  M.-enon,  whom  he  had  unna¬ 
turally  abused.  His  teeth  were  putrefied  by  the  violence  of 
the  poison,  and  his  body  tortured  all  over  with  the  most 
racking  pains.  Masnon  was  excited  to  this  deed  by  Archa¬ 
gathus,  grandson  of  Agathocles,  whom  he  designed  to  defeat 
of  the  succession,  in  favour  of  his  other  son  Agathocles 
Before  his  death,  he  restored  the  democracy  to  the  people! 
It  is  observable,  that  Justin,  (or  rather  Tragus)  and  Diodorus 
disagree  in  all  the  materia!  part  of  this  tyrant’s  history, 
lustin.  1.  xxi.  c.  6. 


theless,  on  his  return  to  Carthage,  after  Alexander’* 
death,  he  was  considered  as  a  betrayer  of  bis  country 
to  that  prince;  and  accordingly  was  put  to  death  by 
a  sentence  which  displayed  equally  the  ingratitude 
and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  wars  of 
the  Cathaginians  in  Sicily,6  in  the  A.  M.  3727 
time  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  A.  Carth.  569 
The  Romans,  to  whom  the  designs  A.  Rom.  471 
of  that  ambitious  prince  were  not  Ant.  J.  C.  277 
unknown,  in  order  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  any  attempts  he  might  make  upon 
Italy,  had  renewed  their  treaties  with  the  Carthagi* 
nians  who,  on  their  side,  were  no  less  afraid  of  his 
crossing  into  Sicily.  To  the  articles  of  the  preceding 
treaties,  there  was  added  an  engagement  of  mutual 
assistance,  in  case  either  of  the  contracting  powers 
should  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus. 

The  foresight  of  the  Romans  was  well  founded ;® 
Pyrrhus  turned  his  arms  against  Italy  and  gained 
many  victories.  The  Carthaginians,  in  consequence 
of  the  last  treaty,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  assist 
the  Romans;  and  accordingly  sent  them  a  fleet  of 
six-score  sail,  under  the  command  of  Mago.  This 
general,  in  an  audience  before  the  senate,  signified  to 
them  the  interest  which  his  superiors  took  in  the  war 
which  they  heard  was  carrying  on  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  offered  them  their  assistance.  The  senate 
returned  thanks  for  the  obliging  offer  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  but  at  present  thought  fit  to  decline  it. 

Mago7  some  days  after  repaired  to  Pyrrhus,  upon 
pretence  of  offering  the  mediation  of  Carthage  for 
terminating  his  quarrel  with  the  Romans:  but  in  reality 
to  sound  him,  and  discover,  if  possible,  his  designs 
with  regard  to  Sicily,  which  common  fame  reported 
he  was  going  to  invade.  The  Carthaginians  were 
afraid  that  either  Pyrrhus  or  the  Romans  would  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  affairs  of  that  island  and  transport  force* 
thither  for  the  conquest  of  it.  And,  indeed,  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  who  had  been  besieged  for  some  time  by' the 
Carthaginians,  had  sent  pressingly  for  succour  to  Pyr¬ 
rhus.  This  prince  had  a  particular  reason  to  espouse 
their  interests,  having  married  Lanassa,  daughter  of 
Agathocles,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Alexander. 
He  at  last  sailed  from  Tarentum,  passed  the  strait, 
and  arrived  in  Sicily.  His  conquests  at  first  were  so 
rapid,  that  he  left  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  whole 
island,  only  the  single  town  of  Lilybaeum.  He  laid 
siege  to  it,  but  meeting  with  a  vigorous  resistance 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege;  not  to  mention  that  the 
argent  necessity  of  his  affairs  called  him  back  to  Italy 
where  his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary.  Nor 
was  it  less  so  in  Sicily,  which  on  his  departure  return¬ 
ed  to  the  obedience  of  its  former  masters.  Thus  he 
lost  this  island  with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  had  won 
it.  As  he  was  embarking,  he  turned  his  eyes  back  to 
Sicily,  and  exclaimed  to  those  about  him,  What  a  fine 
field  of  battle*  do  we  leave  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans /9  His  prediction  was  soon  verified. 

After  his  departure,  the  chief  magistracy  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  was  conferred  on  Hiero,  who  afterwards  obtained 
the  name  and  dignity  of  king,  by  the  united  suffrages 
of  the  citizens;  so  greatly  had  his  government 
pleased.  He  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  and  obtained  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  them.  But  now  a  common  interest 
re-united  them  against  a  new  enemy,  who  began  to 
appear  in  Sicily,  and  justly  alarmed  both;  these 
were  the  Romans,  who,  having  crushed  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  which  had  hitherto  exercised  their  arms  in  Italy 
itself,  were  now  powerful  enough  to  carry  them  out 
of  it;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  vast  power 
there  to  which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  of  which 


‘  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  250,  edit.  Gronov. 

6  Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  t  Ibid. 

*  ‘Oiai/  v.ttoXsitto^sVj  o)  QiXoij  Ksep^^oviois  P-u^eaio ig 
ttxKu Her pxv.  The  Greek  expression  is  beautiful.  Indeed 
btcily  was  a  kind  of  Palaestra,  where  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans  exercised  themselves  in  war,  and  for  many  years 
seemed  to  play  the  part  of  wrestlers  with  each  other.  The 
English  language ,  as  well  as  the  French ,  has  no  word  to  ex 
press  the  Oreelc  term. 

•  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  398. 
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it  was  probable  they  had  even  then  formed  the  design. 
Sicily  lay  too  commodious  for  them,  not  to  form  a 
resolution  of  establishing  themselves  in  it.  They 
therefore  eagerly  snatched  this  opportunity  for  cross¬ 
ing  into  it,  which  caused  the  rupture  between  them 
and  the  Carthaginians,  and  gave  rise  to  the  first  Pu¬ 
nic  war.  This  I  shall  treat  of  more  at  large,  by  re¬ 
lating  the  causes  of  that  war. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CARTHAGE,  FROM  THE  FIRST  PUNIC 
WAR  TO  ITS  DESTRUCTION. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down,  does  not  allow 
me  to  enter  into  an  exact  detail  of  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  Carthage;  since  that  pertains  rather  to 
the  Roman  history,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  touch 
upon  except  transiently  and  occasionally.  I  shall 
therefore  relate  such  facts  only,  as  may  give  the  reader 
a  just  idea  of  the  republic  whose  history  lies  before 
me ;  by  confining  myself  to  those  particulars  which  re¬ 
late  chiefly  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  their  most 
important  transactions  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa; 
a  subject  in  itself  sufficiently  extensive. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  from  the  first  Punic 
war  to  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  elapsed.  This  whole  time  may  be  divided  into 
five  parts  or  intervals. 

I.  Tbe  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty-four 

years  ......  24 

II.  The  interval  betwixt  the  first  and  second 

Punic  war,  is  also  twenty-four  years  24 

III.  The  second  Punic  war  took  up  seventeen 

years  ......  17 

IV.  The  interval  between  the  second  and 

third,  is  forty-nine  years  ...  49 

V.  The  third  Punic  war,  terminated  by  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  continued  but 
four  years  and  some  months.  .  .  4 
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ARTICLE  1.  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  first  Punic  war  arose  from 
A.  M.  3724.  the  following  cause.  Some  Campa- 
A.  Carth.  566.  nian  soldiers,  in  the  service  of  Aga- 
A.  Rom.  468.  thocles,1  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  having 
Ant.  J.  C.  280.  entered  as  friends  into  Messina,  soon 
after  murdered  part  of  the  townsmen, 
drove  out  the  rest,  married  their  wives,  seized  their 
effects,  and  remained  sole  masters  of  that  important 
city.  They  then  assumed  the  name  of  Mamer- 
tines.  In  imitation  of  them,  and  by  their  assistance, 
a  Roman  legion  treated  in  the  same  cruel  manner  the 
city  of  Rhegium,2  lying  directly  opposite  to  Messina 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.  These  two  perfidious 
cities,  supporting  one  another,  rendered  themselves 
at  length  formidable  to  their  neighbours ;  and  especi¬ 
ally  Messina,  which  became  very  powerful,  and  gave 
great  umbrage  and  uneasiness  both  to  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians,  who  possessed  one  part  of  Sicily. 
As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  got  rid  of  the  enemies  they 
had  so  long  contended  with,  and  particularly  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  .hey  began  to  think  of  punishing  the  crime  of 
their  citizens,  who  had  settled  themselves  at  Rhegium, 
n  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a  manner,  nearly  ten  years 
iefore.  Accordingly,  they  took  the  city,  and  killed, 
n  the  attack,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  instigated  by  despair,  had  fought  to  the  last 
gasp:  three  hundred  only  were  left,  who  were  carried 
to  Rome,  whipped,  and  then  publicly  beheaded  in  the 
forum.  The  view  which  the  Romans  had  in  making 
this  bloody  execution,  was  to  prove  to  their  allies 
their  own  sincerity  and  innocence.  Rhegium  was 
immediately  restored  to  its  lawful  possessors.  The 
Mamertines  who  were  considerably  weakened,  as 
well  by  the  ruin  of  their  confederate  city,  as  by  the 
losses  which  they  had  sustained  from  the  Syracusans, 


i  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  7.  edit.  Gronov.  »  Reggio  in  Calabria. 

Vol.  I.— 12 


who  had  lately  placed  Hiero  at  their  head,  thought  it 
time  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  But  divisions 
arising  among  them,  one  part  surrendered  the  citadel 
to  the  Carthaginians,  whilst  the  others  called  in  the 
Romans  to  their  assistance,  and  resolved  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  their  city. 

The  affair  was  debated  in  the  Roman  senate, 
where,  being  considered  in  all  its  lights,  it  appeared 
to  have  some  difficulties.3  On  one  hand  it  was 
thought  base,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Roman 
virtue,  for  them  to  undertake  openly  the  defence  of 
traitors,  whose  perfidy  was  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Rhegians,  whom  the  Romans  had  recent¬ 
ly  punished  with  so  exemplary  a  severity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  their  conquests  in  Africa  and  Spain,  had  also 
made  themselves  masters  of  almost  all  the  islands  of, 
the  Sardinian  and  Hetrurian  seas;  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  get  all  Sicily  into  their  hands,  if  they  should 
be  suffered  to  possess  themselves  of  Messina.  From 
thence  into  Italy,  the  passage  was  very  short;  and  it 
was  in  some  manner  to  invite  an  enemy  to  come  over, 
to  leave  the  entrance  open.  These  reasons,  though  so 
strong,  could  not  prevail  with  the  senate  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Mamertines;  and  accordingly,  motives 
of  honour  and  justice  prevailed  in 
this  instance  over  those  of  interest  A.  M.  3741. 
and  policy.  But  the  people  were  not  A.  Carth.  583. 
so  scrupulous;4  for,  in  an  assembly  A.  Rom.  485. 
held  on  this  subject,  it  was  resolved  Ant.  J.  C.  263. 
that  the  Mamertines  should  be  as¬ 
sisted.  The  consul  Appius  Claudius  immediately 
set  forward  with  his  army,  and  boldly  crossed  the 
strait,  after  he  had,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem, eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians,  partly  by  art  and  partly  by  force,  were 
driven  outof  thecitadel;  and  the  city  was  surrendered 
immediately  to  the  consul.  The  Carthaginians  hang¬ 
ed  their  general,  for  having  given  up  the  citadel  in  so 
cowardly  a  manner,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  town 
with  all  their  forces.  Hiero  joined  them  with  his 
own.  But  the  consul  having  defeated  them  separate¬ 
ly,  raised  the  siege,  and  laid  waste  at  pleasure  the 
neighbouring  country,  the  enemy  not  daring  to  face 
him.  This  was  the  first  expedition  which  the  Romans 
made  out  of  Italy. 

It  is  doubted,5  whether  the  motives  which  prompt¬ 
ed  the  Romans  to  undertake  this  expedition  were 
very  upright,  and  exactly  conformable  to  the  rules  of 
strict  justice.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  passage  into 
Sicily,  and  the  succour  they  gave  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Messina,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  step 
by  which  they  ascended  to  that  height  of  glory  and 
grandeur  which  they  afterwards  attained. 

Hiero,6  having  reconciled  himself  to  the  Romans, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  bent  all  their  thoughts  on  Sicily,  and  sent 
numerous  armies  thither.  Agrigen- 
tum  was  their  place  of  arms;  which  A.  M.  3743. 
being  attacked  by  the  Romans,  was  A.  Rom.  487. 
won  by  them,  after  they  had  besieged 
it  seven  months,  and  gained  one  battle. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  this  victory, 7 
and  the  conquest  of  so  important  a  city,  the  Romans 
were  sensible,  that  whilst  the  Carthaginians  should 
continue  masters  at  sea,  the  maritime  places  in  the 
island  would  always  side  with  them,  and  put  it  out 
of  their  power  ever  to  drive  them  out  of  Sicily.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  saw  with  reluctance  Africa  enjoy  a  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity,  at  a  time  that  Italy  was  infested 
by  the  frequent  incursions  of  its  enemies.  They  now 
first  formed  the  design  of  having  a  fleet,  and  of  dis¬ 
puting  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the  Carthaginians. 
The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  in  outward  appear¬ 
ance  rash;  but  it  evinces  the  courage  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  Romans.  They  were  not  at  that 
time  possessedt  of  a  single  vessel  which  they  could 


a  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  12 — 15.  edit.  Gronov.  1  Frontin. 

»  The  Chevalier  Folard  examines  this  auestion  in  his  ro 
marks  upon  Polybius,  1.  i.  p.  16.  r  on 

•  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  15-19.  ’  1  •  P-  20- 
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call  their  own;  and  the  ships  which  had  transported 
their  forces  into  Sicily  had  been  borrowed  ot  their 
neighbours.  They  were  inexperienced  in  sea-affairs, 
had  no  carpenters  acquainted  with  the  building  of 
ships,  and  did  not  know  even  the  shape  of  the  quin- 
queremes,  or  galleys  with  five  benches  of  oars,  in 
which  the  chief  strength  of  fleets  at  that  time  con¬ 
sisted.  But  happily,  the  year  before,  one  had  been 
taken  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  served  them  as 
a  model.  They  therefore  applied  themselves  with 
incredible  industry  and  ardour  to  the  building  of  ships 
in  the  same  form;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  got  to¬ 
gether  a  set  of  rowers,  who  were  taught  an  exercise 
and  discipline  utterly  unknown  to  them  before,  in  the 
following  manner.  Benches  were  made  on  the  shore, 
in  the  same  order  and  fashion  with  those  of  galleys. 
The  rowers  were  seated  on  these  benches,  and  taught, 
as  if  they  had  been  furnished  with  oars,  to  throw 
themselves  backwards  with  their  arms  drawn  to  their 
breasts;  and  then  to  throw  their  bodies  and  arms 
forward  in  one  regular  motion,  the  instant  their  com¬ 
manding  officer  gave  the  signal.  In  two  months, 
one.  hundred  galleys  of  five  benches  of  oars,  and 
twenty  of  three  benches  were  built;  and  after  some 
time  had  been  spent  in  exercising  the  rowers  on  ship¬ 
board,  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  and  went  in  quest  of  tne 
enemy.  The  consul  Duillius  had  the  command  of  it. 

The  Romans  coming  up  with  the 

A.  M.  3745.  Carthaginians  near  the  coast  of  Mylae, 
A.  Rom.  489.  they  prepared  for  an  engagement.1 

As  the  Romans  galleys,  by  their  being 
clumsily  and  hastily  built,  were  neither  nimble  nor 
easy  to  work;  this  inconvenience  was  supplied  by  a 
machine  invented  for  this  occasion,  and  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Corvus3  ( Crow  or  Crane ) 
by  the  help  of  which  they  grappled  the  enemy’s  ships, 
boarded  them,  and  immediately  came  to  close  en¬ 
gagement.  The  signal  for  fighting  was  given.  The 
Carthaginian  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
sail,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal.3  He  himself 
was  on  board  a  galley  of  seven  benches  of  oars, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Pyrrhus.  The  Cartha- 
gininans,  thoroughly  despising  enemies  who  were  ut¬ 
terly  unacquainted  with  sea-affairs,  imagined  that 
their  very  appearance  would  put  them  to  flight,  and 
therefore  came  forward  boldly,  with  little  expectation 
of  fighting;  but  firmly  imagining  they  should  reap 
the  spoils,  which  they  had  already  devoured  with 
their  eyes.  They  were  nevertheless  a  little  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  the  above-mentioned  engines  raised 
on  the  prow  of  every  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  and 
which  were  entirely  new  to  them.  But  their  aston¬ 
ishment  increased,  when  they  saw  these  engines  drop 
down  at  once;  and  being  thrown  forcibly  into  their 
vessels,  grappled  them  in  spite  of  all  resistance. 
This  changed  the  form  of  the  engagement,  and  obliged 
the  Carthaginians  to  come  to  close  engagement  with 
their  enemies,  as  though  they  had  fought  them  on 
land.  They  were  unable  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the 
Romans:  a  horrible  slaughter  ensued;  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  lost  fourscore  vessels,  among  which  was 
the  admiral’s  galley,  he  himself  escaping  with  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  small  boat. 

So  considerable  and  unexpected  a  victory  raised 
the  courage  of  the  Romans,  and  seemed  to  redouble 
their  vigour  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  honours  were  bestowed  on  the  consul  Duillius 
who  was  the  first  Roman  that  had  a  naval  triumph 
decreed  him.  A  rostral  pillar  was  erected  in  his  ho¬ 
nour,  with  a  noble  inscription;  which  pillar  is  yet 
standing  in  Rome.4 

During  the  two  following  years,  the  Romans  grew 
still  stronger  at  sea,  by  their  success  in  several  engage¬ 
ments.5  But  these  were  considered  by  them  only  as 
essays  preparatory  to  the  great  design  they  meditated 
of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  and  of  combating 
the  Carthaginians  in  their  own  country.  There  was 


<  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  252.  a  Ibid. 

»  A  different  person  from  the  great  Hannibal. 

*  These  pillars  were  called  Rostratic ,  from  the  beaks  of 
ships  with  which  they  were  adorned  ;  Rostra. 

*  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  34. 


nothing  the  latter  dreaded  more;  and  to  divs.'t  so 
dangerous  a  blow,  they  resolved  to  fight  the  emany, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 

The  Romans  had  elected  M. 

Atilius  Regulus,  and  L.  Manlius,  A.  M.  3749. 
consuls  for  this  year.6  Their  fleet  A.  Rom.  493. 
consisted  of  three’hundred  and  thirty 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  each  vessel  having  three  hundred 
rowers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers.  That  of 
the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Hanno  and  Ha- 
milcar,  had  twenty  vessels  more  than  the  Romans, 
and  a  greater  number  of  men  in  proportion.  The 
two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Ecnomus 
in  Sicily.  No  man  could  behold  two  such  formidable 
navies,  or  be  a  spectator  of  the  extraordinary  prepa¬ 
rations  they  made  for  fighting,  without  being  under 
some  concern,  on  seeing  the  danger  which  menaced 
two  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world.  As  the 
courage  on  both  sides  was  equal,  and  no  great  dis¬ 
parity  in  the  forces,  the  fight  was  obstinate  and  the 
victory  long  doubtful;  but  at  last,  the  Carthaginians 
were  overcome.  More  than  sixty  of  their  ships  were 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  thirty  sunk.  The  Romans 
lost  twenty-four,  not  one  of  which  fell  into  the  ene¬ 
my’s  hands. 

The  fruit  of  this  victory,7  as  the  Romans  had  de¬ 
signed  it,  was  their  sailing  to  Africa,  after  having 
fitted  their  ships,  and  provided  them  with  all  neces¬ 
saries  for  carrying  on  a  long  war  in  a  foreign  country. 
They  landed  happily  in  Africa,  and  began  the  war  by 
taking  a  town  called  Clypea,8  which  had  a  commo¬ 
dious  haven.  From  thence,  after  having  sent  an  ex¬ 
press  to  Rome,  to  give  advice  of  their  landing,  and  to 
receive  orders  from  the  senate,  they  overran  the  open 
country,  in  which  they  made  terrible  havoc;  bringing 
away  whole  flocks  of  cattle,  and  20,000  prisoners. 

The  express  returned  in  the  mean ' 
time  with  the  orders  of  the  senate,  A.  M.  3750. 
who  decreed  that  Regulus  should  A.  Rom.  494. 
continue  to  command  the  armies  in 
Africa,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul;  and  that  his  col¬ 
league  should  return  with  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and 
the  forces;  leaving  Regulus  only  forty  Vessels,  15,000 
foot,  and  500  horse.  Their  leaving  the  latter  with  so 
few  ships  and  troops,  was  a  visible  renunciation  of  the 
advantages  which  might  have  been  expected  from  this 
descent  upon  Africa. 

The  people  at  Rome  depended  greatly  on  the 
courage  and  abilities  of  Regulus;  and  the  joy  was 
universal,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  continued 
in  the  command  in  Africa;  he  alone  was  afflicted  on 
that  account.9  When  news  was  brought  him  of  it, 
he  wrote  to  Rome,  and  desired,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  he  might  be  appointed  a  successor.  His 
chief  reason  was,  that  the  death  of  the  farmer  who 
rented  his  grounds,  having  given  one  of  his  hirelings 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  all  the  implements  of 
tillage,  his  presence  was  necessary  for  taking  care  of 
his  little  spot  of  ground  (but  seven  acres),  which  was 
all  his  family  subsisted  upon.  But  the  senate  under¬ 
took  to  have  his  lands  cultivated  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense;  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children;  and  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the 
robbery  of  his  hireling.  Thrice  happy  age!  in  which 
poverty  was  thus  had  in  honour,  and  was  united  with 
the  most  rare  and  uncommon  merit,  and  the  highest 
employments  of  the  state!  Regulus,  thus  freed  from 
his  domestic  cares,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  dis¬ 
charging  the  duty  of  a  general. 

After  taking  several  castles,10 * * * * * * *  he  laid  siege  to  Adis, 


8  Ibid.  1.  i.  p.  25.  s  Ibid.  p.  30. 

*  [Clypea  was  a  small  town  situated  on  the  little  pro¬ 

montory  Taphitis,  five  leagues  S.  E.  of  Cape  Bona.  This 

small  promontory,  being  rounded  like  a  shield  or  hemi¬ 

sphere,  gave  rise  to  the  name  Clypea,  from  clypeus  a  shield. 

By  Livy,  Mela,  and  Pliny  it  is  called  Clupea  ;  by  Polybius, 

Appian,  and  Agathemerus,  Aspis ;  but  by  Solinus  and  the 

Itinerary,  Clypea.  A  mile  distant  from  this  spot  where 

once  Clypea  stood,  is  a  collection  of  huts  or  cottages  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Cly'bea.  Ptolemy  is  mistaken  in  making 

Aspis  and  Clypea  two  different  cities.] 

8  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  18  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  31—36 
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one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  country.  The 
Carthaginians,  exasperated  at  seeing  their  enemies 
thus  laying  waste  their  lands  a*t  pleasure,  at  last  took 
the  field,  and  marched  against  them,  to  force  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  With  this  view,  they  posted  them¬ 
selves  on  a  hill,  which  overlooked  the  Roman  camp, 
and  was  convenient  for  annoying  the  enemy ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  by  its  situation,  rendered  one  part  of 
their  army  useless.  For  the  strength  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  lay  chiefly  in  their  horses  and  elephants, 
which  are  of  no  service  but  in  plains.  Regulus  did 
not  give  them  an  opportunity  of  descending  from  the 
hill;  but,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  essential 
mistake  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  fell  upon  them 
in  this  sjot;  and  after  meeting  with  a  feeble  resist¬ 
ance,  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  plundered  their  camp, 
and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country.  Then,  having 
taken  Tunes,1  an  important  city,  and  which  brought 
him  near  Carthage,  ne  made  his  army  encamp  there. 

The  enemy  were  in  the  utmost  alarm.  All  things 
had  succeeded  ill  with  them,  their  forces  had  been 
defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  towns  had  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Numidians  made  greater  havoc  in  their 
territories  than  even  the  Romans.  They  expected 
every  moment  to  see  their  capital  besieged.  And 
their  affliction  was  increased  by  the  concourse  of 
peasants  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  flocked 
from  all  parts  to  Carthage  for  safety;  which  gave 
them  melancholy  apprehensions  of  a  famine  in  case  of 
a  siege.  Regulus,  afraid  of  having  the  glory  of  his 
victory  torn  from  him  by  a  successor,  made  some  pro- 
osal  of  an  accommodation  to  the  vanquished  enemy; 
ut  the  conditions  appeared  so  hard,  that  they  could 
not  listen  to  them.  As  he  did  not  doubt  his  being 
soon  master  of  Carthage,  he  would  not  abate  any 
thing  in  his  demands;  but,  by  an  infatuation  which  is 
almost  inseparable  from  great  and  unexpected  success, 
he  treated  them  with  haughtiness;  and  pretended, 
that  every  thing  he  suffered  them  to  possess,  ought  to 
be  esteemed  a  favour;  adding  this  farther  insult, 
That  they  ought  either  to  overcome  like  brave  men,  or 
learn  to  submit  to  the  victor .2  So  harsh  and  dis¬ 
dainful  a  treatment  only  fired  their  resentment;  and 
they  resolved  rather  to  die  sword  in  hand,  than  to  do 
any  thing  which  might  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
Carthage. 

Reduced  to  this  fatal  extremity,  they  received,  in 
the  happiest  juncture,  a  reinforcement  of  auxiliary 
troops  out  of  Greece,  with  Xanthippus  the  Lacedae¬ 


i  In  the  interval  betwixt  the  departure  of  Manlius  and 
the  taking  of  Tunis,  we  are  to  place  the  memorable  com¬ 
bat  of  Regains  and  his  whole  army,  with  a  serpent  of  so 
prodigious  a  size,  that  the  fabulous  one  of  Cadmus  is  hardly 
comparable  to  it.  The  story  of  this  serpent  was  elegantly 
written  by  Livy,  but  it  is  now  lost.  Valerius  Maximus 
however  partly  repairs  that  loss;  and  in  the  last  chapter  of 
his  first  book,  gives  us  this  account  of  this  monster  from 
Livy  himself : — He  [Livy]  says,  that  on  the  banks  of  Ba- 
grada  (an  African  river)  lay  a  serpent  of  so  enormous  a 
size,  that  it  kept,  the  whole  Roman  army  from  coming  to 
the  river.  Several  soldiers  had  been  buried  in  the  wide 
caverns  of  its  belly,  and  many  pressed  to  death  in  the  spi¬ 
ral  volumes  of  its  tail.  Its  skin  was  impenetrable  to  darts  : 
and  it  was  with  repeated  endeavours  that  stones,  slung  from 
the  military  engines,  at  last  killed  it.  The  serpent  then 
exhibited  a  sight  that  was  more  terrible  to  the  Roman  co¬ 
horts  and  legions  than  even  Carthage  itself.  The  streams 
of  the  river  were  dyed  with  its  blood,  and  the  stench  of  its 
putrid  carcase  infected  the  adjacent  country,  so  that  the 
Roman  army  was  forced  to  decamp.  Its  skin,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  was  sent  to  Rome  ;  and,  if  Pliny 
may  be  credited,  was  to  be  seen  (together  with  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  the  same  monster)  in  the  temple  where  they  were 
first  deposited,  as  late  as  the  Numantine  war. 

[This  city  was  anciently  called  Tunis  and  Tunica.  It 
stood  15  miles  S,  E.  of  Carthage,  and  like  it  was  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  origin.  It  is  more  famous  now  than  in  the  days  of 
Carthaginian  or  Roman  domination,  being  the  seat  of  a 
Turkish  Bey.  and  capital  of  a  large  territory  now  called  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis.  It  is  chiefly  placed  on  a  rising  ground, 
along  the  western  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  and  enjoys  a 
full  view  of  the  Guletta,  ancient  Carthage,  and  the  isle  of 
Zowa-moore.  It  has  been  long  noted  for  piracy  like  tlieoth- 
er  cities  on  the  African  coast,  as  Algiers  and  Tripoli.] 
a  Ait  rout  iyaJoaj  if  vixSv,  H  tUttv  xoiy  i>xipij;oviri*. 
Diod.  Eelog  1.  xxiii.  c.  10. 


monian  at  their  head,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
discipline  of  Sparta,  and  learnt  the  art  of  war  in  that 
renowned  and  excellent  school.  When  he  had  heard 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  battle,  which  were  told 
him  at  his  request;  had  clearly  discerned  the  occasion 
of  its  being  lost;  and  perfectly  informed  himself  in 
what  the  strength  of  Cartilage  consisted;  he  declared 
publicly,  and  repeated  it  often,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  that  the  misfortunes  of  Uie  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of 
their  generals.  These  discourses  came  at  last  to  the 
ear  of  the  public  council;  the  members  of  it  were 
struck  with  them,  and  they  requested  him  to  attend 
them.  He  enforced  his  opinion  with  such  strong  and 
convincing  reasons,  that  tne  oversights  committed  by 
the  generals  were  visible  to  every  one;  and  he  proved 
as  clearly,  that  by  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  former, 
they  would  not  only  secure  their  dominions,  but  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  them.  This  speech  revived  the 
courage  and  hopes  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  Xan¬ 
thippus  was  entreated,  and,  in  some  measure,  forced, 
to  accept  the  command  of  the  army.  When  the 
Carthaginians  saw,  in  his  exercising  of  their  forces 
near  the  city,  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  them  up 
in  order  of  battle,  made  them  advance  or  retreat  on 
the  first  signal,  file  off  with  order  and  expedition;  in 
a  word,  perform  all  the  evolutions  and  movements  of 
the  military  art;  they  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  owned,  that  the  ablest  generals  which  Carthage 
had  hitherto  produced,  knew  nothing  in  comparison  of 
Xanthippus. 

The  officers,  soldiers,  and  every  one,  were  lost  in 
admiration;  and  what  is  very  uncommon,  jealousy 
gave  no  alloy  to  it;  the  fear  of  the  present  danger, 
and  the  love  of  their  country,  stifling,  without  doubt, 
all  other  sentiments.  The  gloomy  consternation, 
which  had  before  seized  the  whole  army,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  joy  and  alacrity.  The  soldiers  were  urgent 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  in  the  firm  assurance  (as 
they  said)  of  being  victorious  under  their  new  leader, 
and  of  obliterating  the  disgrace  of  former  defeats. 
Xanthippus  did  not  suffer  their  ardour  to  cool;  and 
the  sight  of  the  enemy  only  inflamed  it.  When  he 
had  approached  within  little  more  than  1200  paces  of 
them,  he  thought  proper  to  call  a  council  of  war,  in 
order  to  show  respect  to  the  Carthaginian  generals, 
by  consulting  them.  All  unanimously  deferred  to  his 
opinion;  upon  which  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  ene¬ 
my  battle  the  following  day. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  composed  of  12,000 
foot,  4000  horse  and  about  100  elephants.  That  of 
the  Romans,  as  near  as  may  be  guessed  from  what 
goes  before  (for  Polybius  does  not  mention  their  num¬ 
bers  here)  consisted  of  15,000  foot  and  300  horse. 

It  must  be  a  noble  sight  to  see  two  armies  like 
these  before  us,  not  overcharged  with  numbers,  but 
composed  of  brave  soldiers,  and  commanded  by  very 
able  generals,  engaged  in  battle.  In  those  tumultuous 
fights,  where  two  or  300,000  are  engaged  on  both  sides, 
confusion  is  inevitable;  and  it  is  difficult,  amidst  a 
thousand  events,  where  chance  generally  seems  to 
have  a  greater  share  than  counsel,  to  discover  the 
true  merit  of  commanders,  and  the  real  causes  of 
victory.  But  in  such  engagements  as  this  before  us, 
nothing  escapes  the  curiosity  of  the  reader;  for  he 
clearly  sees  the  disposition  of  the  two  armies;  ima¬ 
gines  he  almost  hears  the  orders  given  out  by  the 
generals;  follows  all  the  movements  of  the  army; 
can  point  out  the  faults  committed  on  both  sides;  and 
is  thereby  qualified  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the 
causes  to  wnich  the  victory  or  defeat  is  owing.  The 
success  of  this  battle,  however  inconsiderable,  it  may 
appear  from  the  small  number  of  the  combatants,  was 
nevertheless  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage. 

The  disposition  of  both  armies  was  as  follows. 
Xanthippus  drew  up  all  his  elephants  in  front.  Be¬ 
hind  these,  at  some  distance,  he  placed  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  infantry  in  one  body  or  phalanx.  The  foreign 
troops  in  the  Carthaginian  service  were  posted,  one 
part  of  them  on  the  right,  between  the  phalanx  and 
the  horse;  and  the  other,  composed  of  light-armed 
soldiers,  in  platoons,  at  the  head  of  the  two  wings  of 
the  cavalry. 
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On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  as  they  apprehended 
the  elephants  most,  Regulus,  to  provide  against  them, 
posted  his  light-armed  soldiers,  on  a  line,  in  the  front 
of  the  legions.  In  the  rear  of  these,  he  placed  the 
cohorts  one  behind  another,  arid  the  horse  on  the 
wings.  In  thus  straitening  the  front  of  his  main  bat¬ 
tle,  to  give  it  more  depth,  he  indeed  took  a  just  pre¬ 
caution,  says  Polybius,  against  the  elephants;  but  he 
did  not  provide  for  the  inequality  of  his  cavalry, 
which  was  much  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
enemy. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,  waited  only 
for  the  signal.  Xanthippus  orders  the  elephants  to 
advance,  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy;  and  com¬ 
mands  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry  to  charge  the 
Romans  in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter, 
clashing  their  arms,  and  shouting  after  the  manner  o-f 
their  country,  advance  against  the  enemy.  Their 
cavalry  did  not  stand  the  onset  long,  being  so  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  infantry 
in  the  left  wing,  to  avoid  the  attack  of  the  elephants, 
and  show  how  little  they  feared  the  mercenaries  who 
iormed  the  enemy’s  right  wing,  attacks  it,  puts  it  to 
flight,  and  pursues  it  to  the  camp.  Those  in  the  first 
ranks,  who  were  opposed  to  the  elephants,  were  bro¬ 
ken  and  trodden  under  foot,  after  fighting  valiantly; 
and  the  rest  of  the  main  body  stood  firm  for  some 
time,  by  reason  of  its  great  depth.  But  when  the 
rear,  being  attacked  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  was 
obliged  to  face  about  and  receive  it  :  and  those  who 
had  broken  through  the  elephants,  met  the  phalanx  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  had  not  yet  engaged,  and 
which  received  them  in  good  order,  the  Romans  were 
routed  on  all  sides,  and  entirely  defeated.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  were  crushed  to  death  by  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  elephants:  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  standing  in  the  ranks,  were  shot  through 
and  through  with  arrows  from  the  enemy’s  horse. 
Only  a  small  number  fled ,  and  as  they  were  in  an 
open  country,  the  horses  and  elephants  killed  a  great 
part  of  them:  500,  or  thereabouts,  who  went  off  with 
Regulus,  were  taken  prisoners  with  him.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  lost  in  this  battle  800  mercenaries,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans:  and  of 
the  latter  only  2000  escaped,  who,  by  their  pursuing  the 
enemy’s  right  wing,  had  drawn  themselves  out  of  the 
engagement.  All  the  rest,  Regulus  and  those  who 
were  taken  excepted,  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
The  2000,  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  retired  to 
Clypea,  and  were  saved  in  an  almost  miraculous 
manner. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  having  stripped  the  dead, 
entered  Carthage  in  triumph,  dragging  after  them  the 
unfortunate  Regulus,  and  500  prisoners.  Their  joy 
was  so  much  the  greater,  as,  but  a  very  few  days  be¬ 
fore,  they  had  seen  themselves  upon  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  men  and  women,  old  and  young  people,  crowded 
the  temples,  to  return  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods; 
and  several  days  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivities 
and  rejoicings. 

Xanthippus,  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  this 
happy  change,  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  shortly 
after,  from  the  apprehension  lest  his  glory,  which  had 
hitherto  been  unsullied,  might,  after  this  first  blaze, 
insensibly  fade  away,  and  leave  him  exposed  to  the 
darts  of  envy  and  calumny,  which  are  always  danger¬ 
ous,  but  most  in  a  foreign  country,  when  a  man  stands 
alone,  unsustained  by  friends  and  relations,  and  des¬ 
titute  of  all  support. 

Polybius  tells  us,  that  Xanthippus’s  departure  was 
related  in  a  different  manner,  and  promises  to  take 
notice  of  it  in  another  place.  But  that  part  of  his  his¬ 
tory  has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  Appian,1 
that  the  Carthaginians,  excited  by  a  mean  and  detes¬ 
table  jealousy  of  Xanthippus’s  glory,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  thoughts  that  they  should  stand  indebted  to 
Sparta  for  their  safety;  upon  pretence  of  conducting 
him  and  his  attendants  back  with  honour  to  his  own 
Country,  with  a  numerous  convoy  of  ships,  gave  private 
orders  to  have  them  all  put  to  death  in  their  passage; 
as  if  with  him  they  could  have  buried  in  the  waves  for 
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ever  the  memory  of  his  services,  and  their  nornd  in 
gratitude  to  him.2 

This  battle,  says  Polybius,3  though  not  so  consider¬ 
able  as  many  others,  may  yet  furnish  very  salutary 
instructions;  which,  adds  that  author,  is  the  greatest 
benefit  that  can  be  reaped  from  the  study  of  history. 

First,  ought  any  man  to  put  a  great  confidence  in 
his  good  fortune,  after  he  has  considered  the  fate  of 
Rev-ulus'?  That  general,  insolent  with  victory,  inexo¬ 
rable  to  the  conquered,  scarcely  deigning  to  listen  to 
them,  saw  himself  a  few  days  after  vanquished  by 
them,  and  made  their  prisoner.  Hannibal  suggested 
the  same  reflection  to  Scipio,  when  he  exhorted  him 
not  to  be  dazzled  with  the  success  of  his  arms.  Re¬ 
gulus,  said  he,  would  have  been  recorded  as  one  of 
the  most  uncommon  instances  of  valour  and  felicity 
had  he,  after  the  victory  obtained  in  this  very  country 
granted  our  fathers  the  peace  which  they  sued  for. 
But  putting  no  bounds  to  his  ambition  and  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  success,  the  greater  his  prosperity,  the  more 
ignominiops  was  his  fall.4 * 

In  the  second  place,  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Euri¬ 
pides  is  here  seen  in  its  fullest  extent,  That  one  wise 
head  is  worth  a  great  many  hands. 6  A  single  man  here 
changes  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  On  one  hand,  he 
defeats  troops  that  were  thought  invincible;  on  the 
other,  he  revives  the  courage  of  a  city  and  an  army, 
whom  he  had  found  in  consternation  and  despair. 

Such,  as  Polybius  observes,  is  the  use  which  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  study  of  history.  For  there  being 
two  ways  of  acquiring  improvement  and  instruction, 
first  by  one’s  own  experience,  and  secondly  by  that  of 
other  men;  it  is  much  more  wise  and  useful  to  im¬ 
prove  by  other  men’s  miscarriages  than  by  our  own. 

I  return  to  Regulus,  that  I  may  here  finish  what  re¬ 
lates  to  him;  Polybius,  to  our  great  disappointment, 
taking  no  farther  notice  of  that  general.3 


»  This  perfidious  action,  as  it  is  related  by  Appian,  may 
possibly  be  true,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  certainly  a  cruel  and  treacherous 
people.  But,  if  it  he  fact,  one  would  wonder  why  Polybius 
should  reserve  for  another  occasion,  the  relation  of  an  inci- 
dent  which  comes  in  most  properly  here,  as  it  finishes  at 
once  the  character  and  life  of  Xanthippus.  His  silence 
therefore  in  this  place  makes  me  think,  that  he  intended  to 
bring  Xanthippus  again  upon  the  stage ;  and  to  exhibit  him 
to  the  reader  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  is 
placed  by  Appian.  To  this  let  me  add,  that  it  showed  no 
great  depth  of  policy  in  the  Carthaginians  to  take  this  me¬ 
thod  of  despatching  him,  when  so  many  others  offered  which 
were  less  liable  to  censure.  In  this  scheme,  formed  for  his 
destruction,  not  only  himself,  but  all  his  followers  were  to 
be  murdered,  without  the  pretence  of  even  a  storm,  or  loss 
of  one  single  Carthaginian,  to  cover  or  excuse  the  perpe¬ 

tration  of  so  horrid  a  crime. 

a  Lib,  i.  p.  36,  37. 

4  Inter  pauca  felicitatis  virtutisque  exempla  M.  Atilius 
quondam  in  hac  eadem  terra  fuisset,  si  victor  pacem  peten- 
tibus  dedisset  patribus  nostris.  Sed  non  statuendo  tandem 
felicitati  mudum,  nec  eohibendo  efferentem  se  fortunam, 
quanto altius  elatus  erat,eo  feedius  corruih  Liv.  I.  xxx.  n.  30. 

s  ‘11?  if  (TO  (p'o  v  [i  jUX.  m iWxg  a-slpac?  visa.  It  may 

not  be  improper  to  take  notice  in  this  place  (as  it  was  for¬ 
gotten  before)  of  a  mistake  of  the  learned  Casaubon,  in  hia 
translation  of  a  passage  of  l’olybiuK  concerning  Xanthippus. 
The  passage  is  this:  ’Ev  oi?  xxi  Sxv&inn-bv  A axtlx./r- 

OVtOV  oivS^Ct  Tij?  A  MXWVixi;?  V.yWyY,^  XSSI  T  £  (  £  if  V 

tv  to 7?  vroxe/tixof?  Y%ovt«  o-O/tprtTpov.  Which  is  rendered 
thus  by  Casaubon:  In  queis  [ militibus  sc.  Gracia  allatis ] 
Xanthippus  quidam  fuit  Lacedxmonius ,  vir  discipline  La - 
conica  imbutus ,  et  qui  rei  militaris  usum  mediocrem  habehat.. 
Whereas,  agreeably  with  the  whole  character  and  conduct  of 
Xanthippus,  I  take  the  sense  of  this  passage  to  be,  a  man 
formed  by  the  Spartan  discipline,  and  proportionally  [not 
moderately]  skilful  in  military  affairs. 

6  This  silence  of  Polybius  has  prejudiced  a  great  many 
learned  men  against  many  of  the  stories  told  of  Regulus’s 
barbarous  treatment,  after  he  was  taken  by  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  M.  Rolliu  speaks  no  farther  of  this  matter;  and 
therefore  I  shall  give  my  reader  the  substance  of  what  is 
brought  against  the  general  belief  of  the  Roman  writers  (as 
well  historians  as  poets),  and  of  Appian  on  this  subject. 
First,  it  is  urged,  that  Polybius  was  very  sensible  that  the 
story  of  these  cruelties  was  false ;  and  therefore,  that  he 
might  not  disoblige  the  Romans,  by  contradicting  so  general 
a  belief,  he  chose  rather  to  be  silent  concerning  Regulm 
after  he  was  taken  prisoner,  than  to  violate  the  truth  of  his¬ 
tory,  of  which  he  was  so  strict  an  observer.  This  opinion 
is  farther  strengthened  (say  the  adversaries  of  this  belief) 
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After  being  .tept some  years  in  pri- 

A.  M.  3755.  son,1  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  propose 
A.  Rom.  499.  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he 
would  return  in  case  he  proved  unsuccessful.  He 
then  acquainted  the  senate  with  the  subject  of  his 
voyage;  and  being  invited  by  them  to  give  his  opinion 
freely,  he  answered,  that  he  could  no  longer  do  it  as 
a  senator,  having  lost  both  this  quality,  and  that  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  from  the  time  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies;  bnt  he  did  not  refuse  to  offer 
his  thoughts  as  a  private  person.  This  was  a  very 
delicate  affair.  Every  one  was  touched  with  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  so  great  a  man.  He  needed  only,  says 
Cicero,  to  have  spoken  one  word,  and  it  would  have 
restored  him  to  his  liberty,  his  estate,  his  dignity,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  country;  but  that  word  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  contrary  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
the  state.  He  therefore  plainly  declared,  that  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  thought 
of:  that  such  an  example  would  be  of  fatal  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  republic :  that  citizens  who  had  so  basely 
surrendered  their  arms  to  the  enemy,  were  unworthy 
of  the  least  compassion,  and  incapable  of  serving  their 
country:  that  with  regard  to  himself,  as  he  was  so  far 
advanced  in  years,  his  death  ought  to  be  considered 
as  nothing;  whereas  they  had  in  their  hands  several 
Carthaginian  generals  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
capable  of  doing  their  country  great  services  for  many 
years.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  senate  complied 
with  so  generous  and  unexampled  a  counsel.  The 
illustrious  exile  therefore  left  Rome,2  in  order  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Carthage,  unmoved  either  with  the  deep  afflic¬ 
tion  of  his  friends,  or  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children, 
although  he  knew  but  too  well  the  grievous  torments 
which  were  prepared  for  him.  And,  indeed,  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  enemies  saw  him  returned  without  having 
obtained  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  they  put  him  to 
every  kind  of  torture  their  barbarous  cruelty  could  in¬ 
vent.  They  imprisoned  him  fora  long  time  in  a  dismal 
dungeon,  whence  (after  cutting  oft' his  eye-lids)  they 
drew  him  at  once  into  the  sun,  when  its  beams  darted 
the  strongest  heat.  They  next  put  him  into  a  kind 
of  chest  stuck  full  of  nails,  whose  points  wounding 
him  did  not  allow  him  a  moment’s  ease  either  day  or 
night.  Lastly,  after  having  been  long  tormented  by 
being  kept  for  ever  awake  in  this  dreadful  torture,  his 
merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  cross,  their  usual 
punishment,  and  left  him  to  expire  on  it.  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  great  man.  His  enemies,  by  depriving 
him  of  some  days,  perhaps  years,  of  life,  brought  eter¬ 
nal  infamy  on  themselves. 

The  blow  which  the  Romans  had  received  in  Africa 
did  not  d-scourage  them.3  They  made  greater  pre¬ 
parations  than  before,  to  retrieve  their  loss;  and  put 


by  a  fragment  of  Diodorus,  which  says,  that  the  wife  of 
Regulus,  exasperated  at  the  death  of  her  husband  in  Car¬ 
tilage,  occasioned,  as  she  imagined,  by  barbarous  usage, 
persuaded  her  sons  to  revenge  the  fate  of  their  father,  by 
the  cruel  treatment  of  two  Carthaginian  captives  (thought 
to  be  BosUr  and  Hamilcar)  taken  in  the  sea-fight  against 
Sicily,  aftor  the  misfortune  of  Regulus,  and  put  into  her 
hands  for  the  redemption  of  her  husband.  One  of  these 
died  by  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment;  and  the  other,  by 
the  care  of  the  Senate,  who  detested  the  cruelty,  survived, 
and  was  recovered  to  health.  This  treatment  of  the  cap¬ 
tives,  and  the  resentment  of  the  Senate  on  that  account, 
form  a  third  argument  or  presumption  against  the  truth  of 
this  story  ol  Regulus,  which  is  thus  argued  Regulus  dy¬ 
ing  in  his  captivity  by  the  usual  course  of  nature,  his  wife, 
thus  frustrated  of  her  hopes  of  redeeming  him  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  her  captives,  treated  them  with  the  utmost  bar¬ 
barity,  in  consequence  of  her  belief  of  the  ill  usage  which 
Regulus  had  received.  The  senate  being  angry  with  her 
for  it,  to  give  some  colour  to  her  cruelties,  she  gave  out 
among  her  acquaintance  and  kindred,  that  her  husband  died 
in  the  way  generally  related.  This,  like  all  other  reports, 
increased  gradually  ;  and,  from  the  national  hatred  betwixt 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  was  easily  and  generally 
believed  by  the  latter.  How  far  this  is  conclusive  against 
the  testimonies  of  two  such  weighty  authors  as  Cicero  and 
Seneca  (to  say  nothing  of  the  poets)  is  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader. 

‘  Appian.  de  Bello  Pun.  p.  2,  3.  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  iii.  n. 
92,  100.  Aul.  Gel.  1.  vi.  c.  4.  Senec.  Ep.  99. 

a  Horat.  I.  iii.  Od.  3.  s  Polyb.  I.  i.  p,  37. 
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to  sea,  the  following;  campaign,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  vessels.  The  Carthaginians  sailed  out  to  meet 
them  with  two  hundred ;  but  were  beaten  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  fought  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  of  their  ships  were  taken  by  the 
Romans.  The  latter  sailed  into  Africa,  to  take  in  the 
few  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
after  the  defeat  of  Regulus;  and  had  defended  them¬ 
selves  vigorously  in  Clypea,  where  they  had  been  un¬ 
successfully  besieged. 

Here  again  we  are  astonished  that  the  Romans,  af¬ 
ter  so  considerable  a  victory,  and  with  so  large  a  fleet, 
should  sail  into  Africa,  only  to  bring  from  thence  a 
small  garrison;  whereas  they  might  have  attempted 
the  conquest  of  it,  since  Regulus,  with  much  fewer 
forces,  had  almost  completed  it. 

The  Romans,  on  their  return,  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  which  almost  destroyed  their  whole  fleet.4  The 
like  misfortune  befel  them  also  the  following  year.3 
However  they  consoled  themselves  for  this  double  loss, 
by  a  victory  which  they  gained  over  Asdrubal,  from 
whom  they  took  near  a  hundred  and  forty  elephants. 
This  news  being  brought  to  Rome,  filled  the  whole 
city  with  joy;  not  only  because  the  strength  of  the 
enemy’s  army  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  loss 
of  their  elephants,  but  chiefly  because  this  victory  had 
inspired  the  land  forces  with  fresh  courage;  who,  since 
the  defeat  of  Regulus,  had  not  dared  to  venture  upon 
an  engagement;  so  great  was  the  terror  with  which 
those  formidable  animals  had  filled  the  minds  of  all  the 
soldiers.  It  was  therefore  judged  proper  to  make  a 
greater  effort  than  ever,  in  order  to  finish,  if  possible, 
a  war  which  had  continued  fourteen  years.  The  two 
consuls  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and 
arriving  in  Sicily,  formed  the  bold  design  of  besieging 
Lilybaeum.  This  was  the  strongest  town  which  the 
Carthaginians  possessed,  and  the  loss  of  it  would  be 
attended  with  that  of  every  part  of  the  island,  and  open 
to  the  Romans  a  free  passage  into  Africa. 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  the  utmost  ardour  was 
shown,  both  in  the  assault  and  defence  of  the  place.6 
Imilco  was  governor  there,  with  10,000  regular  forces, 
exclusive  of  the  inhabitants;  and  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Hamilcar,  soon  brought  him  as  many  more  from  Car¬ 
thage;  he  having,  with  the  most  intrepid  courage, 
forced  his  way  through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  arrived 
happily  in  the  port. 

The  Romans  had  not  lost  any  time.  Having 
brought  forward  their  engines,  they  beat  down  se¬ 
veral  towers  with  their  battering  rams;  and  gaining 
ground  daily,  they  made  such  progress,  as  gave  the 
besieged,  who  now  were  closely  pressed,  some  fears. 
The  governor  saw  plainly  that  there  was  no  other 
way  left  to  save  the  city,  but  by  firing  the  engines 
of  the  besiegers.  Having  therefore  prepared  his  for¬ 
ces  for  this  enterprise,  he  sent  them  out  at  day-break 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  tow,  and  all  kinds  of 
combustible  matters ;  and  at  the  same  time  attacked 
all  the  engines.  The  Romans  exerted  their  utmost 
efforts  to  repel  them,  and  the  engagement  was  very 
bloody.  Every  man,  assailant  as  well  as  defendant, 
stood  to  his  post,  and  chose  to  die  rather  than  quit 
it.  At  last,  after  a  long  resistance,  and  dreadful 
slaughter,  the  besieged  sounded  a  retreat,  and  left 
the  Romans  in  possession  of  their  works.  This  con¬ 
flict  being  over,  Hannibal  embarked  in  the  night, 
and,  concealing  his  departure  from  the  enemy,  sailed 
for  Drepanum,  where  Adherbal  commanded  for  the 
Carthaginians.  Drepanum  was  advantageously  situ¬ 
ated;  having  a  commodious  port,  and  lying  about 
120  furlongs  from  Lilybieum ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  always  very  desirous  of  preserving  it. 

The  Romans,  animated  by  their  late  success,  re¬ 
newed  the  attack  with  greater  vigour  than  ever;  the 
besieged  not  daring  to  make  a  second  attempt  to 
burn  their  machines,  so  much  were  they  disheartened 
by  the  ill  success  of  the  former.  But  a  furious  wind 
rising  suddenly,  some  mercenary  soldiers  represented 
to  the  governor,  that  now  was  the  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  fire  the  engines  of  the  besiegers 
especially  as  the  wind  blew  full  against  them;  and 


4  Pag.  38-40. 


»  Pag.  41,  42. 
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they  o  ffered  themselves  for  the  enterprise.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  accordingly  they  were  furnished 
with  every  thing  necessary.  In  a  moment  the  fire 
catched  all  the  engines;  and  the  Romans  could  not 
possibly  extinguish  it,  because  the  flames  being 
spread  instantly  every  where,  the  winds  carried  the 
sparks  and  smoke  full  in  their  eyes,  so  that  they 
could  not  see  where  to  apply  relief;  whereas  their 
enemies  saw  clearly  where  to  aim  their  strokes,  and 
throw  their  fire.  This  accident  made  the  Romans 
lose  all  hopes  of  being  ever  able  to  carry  the  place 
by  force.  They  therefore  turned  the  siege  into  a 
blockade;  raised  a  strong  line  of  contravallation 
round  the  town;  and,  dispersing  their  army  in  every 
part  of  the  neighbourhoocl,  resolved  to  effect  by  time, 
what  they  found  themselves  absolutely  unable  to  per¬ 
form  any  other  way. 

When  the  transactions  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum, 
and  the  loss  of  part  of  the  forces,  were  known  at 
Rome,  the  citizens,  so  far  from  desponding  at  this  ill 
news,  seemed  to  be  fired  with  new  vigour.* 1  Every 
man  strove  to  be  foremost  in  the  muster-roll;  so  that 
in  a  very  little  time,  an  army  of  10,000  men  was 
raised,  who,  crossing  the  strait,  marched  by  land  to 
join  the  besiegers. 

At  the  same  time,  P.  Claudius 

A.  M.  3756.  Pulcher,  the  consul,  formed  a  design 
A  Rom.  500.  of  attacking  Adherbal  in  Drepanum.2 

He  thought  himself  sure  of  surpris¬ 
ing  him,  because  after  the  loss  lately  sustained  by 
the  Romans  at  Lilybaeum,  the  enemy  could  not  im¬ 
agine  that  they  would  venture  out  again  at  sea. 
Flushed  with  these  hopes,  he  sailed  out  with  his  fleet 
in  the  night,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design.  But 
he  had  to  do  with  an  active  general,  whose  vigilance 
he  could  not  elude,  and  who  did  not  even  give  him 
time  to  draw  up  his  ships  in  line  of  battle,  but  fell 
vigorously  upon  him  whilst  his  fleet  was  in  disorder 
and  confusion.  The  Carthaginians  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  Of  the  Roman  fleet,  only  thirty  vessels 
got  oft,  which  being  in  company  with  the  consul,  fled 
with  him,  and  got  away  in  the  best  manner  they 
could  along  the  coast.  All  the  rest,  amounting  to 
fourscore  and  thirteen,  with  the  men  on  board  them, 
were  taken  by'  the  Carthaginians;  a  few  soldiers  ex¬ 
cepted,  w’ho  had  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  their 
vessels.  This  victory  displayed  as  much  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  valor  of  Adherbal,  as  it  reflected  shame 
and  ignominy  on  the  Roman  consul. 

Junius,  his  colleague,  was  neither  more  prudent 
nor  more  fortunate  than  himself,  but  lost  his  whole 
fleet  by  his  ill  conduct.3  Endeavouring  to  atone  for 
his  misfortune  by  some  considerable  action,  he  held 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Eryx,4  and  by  that  means  got  the  city  surrendered 
to  him.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  stood  the 
temple  of  Venus  Eryeina,  which  was  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  richest  of  all  the  Sicilian 
temples.  The  city  stood  a  little  below  the  summit 
of  this  mountain,  and  the  only  access  to  it  was  by  a 
road  very  long  and  very  rugged.  Junius  posted  one 
part  of  his  troops  upon  the  top,  and  the  remainder  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  imagining  that  he  now  had 
nothing  to  fear;  but  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca, 
father  of  the  famous  Hannibal,  found  means  to  get 
into  the  city  which  lay  between  the  two  camps  of 
the  enemy,  and  there  fortified  himself.  From  this 
advantageous  post  he  harassed  the  Romans  inces¬ 
santly  for  two  years.  One  can  scarce  conceive  how 
it  was  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  when  thus  attacked  from  both  the  summit  and 


»  Polyb.  p.  50.  a  Ibid.  p  51 

»  Polyb.  I.  i.  p.  54-59.  P  ' 

1  [It  must  be  observed  here  that  the  port  of  Drepi 

num  lay  north  of  Lilybieum,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Eryr 
This  port  obtained  the  appellation  of  Drepanum,  from  th 
exceeding  curvature  of  the  shore  after  the  manner  of 

hook,  called  Drepanon  in  Greek.  The  city  of  Eryx  stoo 
on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  and  the  temple  of  Vent 
on  the  summit.  The  mountain  is  notv  called  Monte  d 
Sait  Juliano,  and  next  to  rElna  is  esteemed  the  highest  i 
Sicily.  Thus  the  whole  three  were  connected  tojether  ;  th 

port  called  Drepanum  or  the  Hook,  the  city  of  Eryx  on  th 

declivity,  and  the  temple  on  the  summit.] 


foot  of  the  mountain;  and  unable  to  get  provisions, 
but  from  a  little  port,  which  was  the  only  one  open 
to  them.  By  such  enterprises  as  these,  the  abilities 
and  prudent  courage  of  a  general  are  as  well,  or  per¬ 
haps  better,  discovered,  than  by  the  winning  of  a 
battle. 

For  five  years,  nothing  memorable  was  performed 
on  either  side.5  The  Romans  had  imagined  that 
their  land  forces  would  alone  be  capable  of  finishing 
the  siege  of  Lylibaaum;  but  as  they  saw  it  protracted 
beyond  their  expectation,  they  returned  to  their  first 
plan,  and  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  fit  out  a  new 
fleet.  The  public  treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb;  but 
this  want  was  supplied  by  the  zeal  of  individuals;  so 
ardent  was  the  love  which  the  Romans  bore  to  their 
country.  Every  man,  according  to  his  circumstan¬ 
ces,  contributed  to  the  common  expense;  and,  upon 
public  security,  advanced  money,  without  the  least 
scruple,  for  an  expedition  on  which  the  glory  and 
safety  of  Rome  depended.  One,  man  fitted  out  a 
ship  at  his  own  charge;  another  was  equipped  by 
the  contributions  of  two  or  three;  so 
that,  in  a  very  little  time,  200  were  A.  M.  3763. 
ready  for  sailing.  The  command  A.  Rom.  507, 
was  given  to  Lutatius  the  consul, 
who  immediately  put  to  sea.  The  enemy’s  fleet  had 
retired  into  Africa:  the  consul  therefore  easily  seized 
upon  all  the  advantageous  posts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lilybaeum ;  and  foreseeing  that  he  should  soon  be 
forced  to  fight,  he  omitted  no  precautions  to  ensure 
success;  and  employed  the  interval  in  exercising  his 
soldiers  and  seamen  at  sea. 

He  was  soon  informed  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
drew  near,  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  who  land¬ 
ed  in  a  small  island  called  Hiera,  opposite  to  Drepa¬ 
num.  His  design  was  to  reach  Eryx  undiscovered 
by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  supply  the  army  there; 
to  reinforce  his  troops,  and  take  Barca  on  board  to 
assist  him  in  the  expected  engagement.  But  the 
consul,  suspecting  his  intention,  was  beforehand  with 
him;  and  having  assembled  all  his  best  forces,  sailed 
for  the  small  island  iEgusa,®  which  lay  near  the 
other.  He  acquainted  his  officers  with  the  design  he 
had  ofattacking  the  enemy  on  the  morrow.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  at  day-break,  he  prepared  to  engage:  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  wind  was  favorable  for  the  enemy, 
which  made  him  hesitate  whether  he  should  give  him 
battle.  But  considering  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
when  unloaded  of  its  provisions,  would  become  light¬ 
er  and  more  fit  for  action;  and,  besides,  would  be 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  forces  and  presence 
of  Barca,  he  came  to  a  resolution  at  once;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  foul  weather,  made  directly  to  the 
enemy.  The  consul  had  choice  forces,  able  seamen 
and  excellent  ships,  built  after  the  model  of  a  galley 
that  had  been  lately  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and 
which  was  the  completes!  in  its  kind  that  had  ever 
been  seen.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  destitute  of  all  these  advantages.  As  they  had 
been  the  entire  masters  at  sea  for  some  years,  and  the 
Romans  did  not  once  dare  to  face  them,  they  held 
them  in  the  highest  contempt,  and  looked  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  invincible.  On  the  first  report  of  the  ene¬ 
my  being  in  motion,  the  Carthaginians  had  put  to 
sea  a  fleet  fitted  out  in  haste,  as  appeared  from  every 
circumstance  of  it:  the  soldiers  and  seamen  being 
all  mercenaries,  newly  levied,  without  the  least  ex¬ 
perience,  resolution,  or  zeal,  since  it  was  not  for  their 
own  country  they  were  going  to  fight.  This  soon 
appeared  in  the  engagement.  They  could  not  sus¬ 
tain  the  first  attack.  Fifty  of  their  vessels  were 
sunk,  and  seventy  taken,  with  their  whole  crews. 
The  rest,  favoured  by  a  wind  that  rose  very  seasona¬ 
bly  for  them,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  little 
island  from  whence  they  had  sailed.  There  were 
upwards  of  10,000  taken  prisoners.  The  consul 
sailed  immediately  for  Lilybaeum,  and  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  the  besiegers. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Carthage, 
it  occasioned  so  much  the  greater  surprise  and  terror 


t  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  59—62. 
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at  it  was  less  expected.  The  senate,  however,  did 
not  lose  their  courage,  though  they  saw  themselves 
quite  unable  to  continue  the  war.  As  the  Romans 
were  now  masters  of  the  sea,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  Carthaginians  to  send  either  provisions  or  rein¬ 
forcements  to  the  armies  in  Sicily.  An  express  was 
therefore  immediately  despatched  to  Barca,  the  gene¬ 
ral  there,  empowering  him  to  act  as  he  should  think 
proper.  Barca,  so  long  as  he  had  room  to  entertain 
the  least  hopes,  had  done  every  thing  that  could  be 
expected  from  the  most  intrepid  courage,  and  the 
most  consummate  wisdom.  But  having  now  no  re¬ 
source  left,  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  consul,  in  or¬ 
der  to  treat  about  a  peace.  Prudence,  says  Polybius, 
consists  in  knowing  how  to  resist  and  yield  at  a  sea¬ 
sonable  juncture.  Lutatius  was  not  insensible  how 
tired  the  Romans  were  grown  of  a  war,  which  had 
exhausted  them  both  of  men  and  money;  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  which  had  attended  on  Regu- 
lus’s  inexorable  and  imprudent  obstinacy,  were  fresh 
in  his  memory.  He  therefore  complied  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  dictated  the  following  treaty: — - 

There  shall  be  peace  between  rome  and 

CARTHAGE  (IN  CASE  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  APPROVE 
OF  IT)  ON  THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS:  THE  CAR¬ 
THAGINIANS  SHALL  EVACUATE  ALL  SICILY;  SHALL 
NO  LONGER  MAKE  WAR  UPON  HIERO.  THE  SYRACU¬ 
SANS  OR  THEIR  ALLIES:  THEY  SHALL  RESTORE  TO 
THE  ROMANS,  WITHOUT  RANSOM,  ALL  THE  PRISON¬ 
ERS  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  TAKEN  FROM  THEM;  AND 
PAY  THEM,  WITHIN  TWENTY  YE  ARS,  T  WO  THOUSAND 
TWO  HUNDRED* 1  EUBOIC  TALENTS  OF  SILVER.2  It  is 
worth  the  reader's  remarking,  by  the  way,  the  sim¬ 
ple,  exact,  and  clear  terms  in  which  this  treaty  is 
expressed ;  that,  in  so  short  a  compass,  adjusts  the 
interests  of  two  powerful  republics  and  their  allies, 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

When  these  conditions  were  brought  to  Rome,  the 
people,  not  approving  of  them,  sent  ten  commission¬ 
ers  to  Sicily,  to  terminate  the  affair.  These  made 
no  alteration  as  to  the  substance  of  the  treaty;3  only 
shortening  the  time  appointed  for  payment,  reducing 
it  to  ten  years:  a  thousand  talents  were  added  to  the 
sum  that  had  been  stipulated,  which  were  to  be  paid 
immediately;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  required 
to  depart  out  of  all  the  islands  situated  between  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Sardinia  was  not  comprehended  in  this 
treaty ;  but  they  gave  it  up  by  another  treaty  which 
was  made  some  years  afterwards. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  a  war, 
A.  M.  3763.  one  of  the  longest  mentioned  in  his- 
A.Carth.605.  tory,  since  it  continued  twenty-four 
A.  Rom.  507.  years  without  intermission.  The  ob- 
Ant.J.C.241.  stinacy,  in  disputing  for  empire,  was 
equal  on  either  side:  the  same  reso¬ 
lution,  the  same  greatness  of  soul,  in  forming  as  well 
as.  in  executing  of  projects,  being  conspicuous  on 
both  sides.  The  Carthaginians  had  the  superiority 
in  their  acquaintance  with  naval  affairs;  in  their 
skill  in  the  construction  of  their  vessels;  the  work¬ 
ing  of  them;  the  experience  and  capacity  of  their 
pilots;  the  knowledge  of  coasts,  shallows,  roads, 
and  winds;  and  in  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth, 
which  furnished  all  the  expenses  of  so  long  and  ob¬ 
stinate  a  war.  The  Romans  had  none  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  their  courage,  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
love  ot  their  country,  and  a  noble  emulation  of  glorjr, 
supplied  all  other  deficiencies.  We  are  astonished 
to  see  a  nation,  so  raw  and  inexperienced  in  naval 
affairs,  not  only  making  head  against  a  people  who 
were  better  skilled  in  them,  and  more  powerful  than 
any  that  had  ever  been  before;  but  even  gaining  se¬ 
veral  victories  over  them  at  sea.  No  difficulties  or 
calamities  could  discourage  them.  They  certainly 
would  not  have  thought  of  peace,  in  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  the  Carthaginians  demanded  it. 
One  unfortunate  campaign  dispirits  the  latter: 
whereas  the  Romans  are  not  shaken  by  a  succession 
of  them. 

As  to  soldiers,  there  was  no  comparison  between 


1  This  sum  amounts  to  near  6,180,000  French  Iivres. 

i  hi 5.000/.  English  money.  3  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  182. 
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those  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  former  being  infi 
nitely  superior  in  point  of  courage.  Among  the  gen¬ 
erals  who  commanded  in  this  war,  Hamilcar,  sur¬ 
name^  Barca,  was,  doubtless,  the  most  conspicuous 
for  his  bravery  and  prudence. 

The  Libyan  War;  or,  against  the  Mercenaries. 

The  war  which  the  Carthaginians  waged  against 
the  Romans, <  was  succeeded  immediately  by  anoth¬ 
er,5  which  though  of  much  shorter  continuance,  was 
infinitely  more  dangerous;  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  republic,  and  attended  with  such 
cruelty  and  barbarity,  as  is  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in 
history,  I  mean  the  war  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  obliged  to  sustain  against  their  mercenary 
troops,  who  had  served  under  them  in  Sicily,  and 
which  is  commonly  called  the  African  or  Libyan 
war.®  It  continued  only  three  years  and  a  half,  but 
was  a  very  bloody  one.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this: — 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,7  Hamilcar,  having  carried  to  Lilybteum  the 
forces  which  were  in  Eryx,  resigned  his  commission  ; 
and  left  to  Gisgo,  governor  of  the  place,  the  care  of 
transporting  these  forces  into  Africa.  Gisgo,  as 
though  he  had  foreseen  what  would  happen,  aid  not 
ship  them  all  off  at  once,  but  in  small  and  separate 
parties:  in  order  that  those  who  came  first  might  be 
paid  off  and  sent  home,  before  the  arrival  of  the  rest. 
This  conduct  evinced  great  forecast  and  wisdom,  but 
was  not  seconded  equally, at  Carthage.  As  the  re¬ 
public  had  been  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  a  long 
war,  and  the  payment  of  near  130,0001.  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  on  signing  the  peace,  the  forces  were  not  paid 
off  in  proportion  as  they  arrived  j  but  it  was  thought 
proper  to  wait  for  the  rest,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
from  them  (when  they  should  be  all  together),  a  re¬ 
mission  of  some  part  of  their  arrears.  This  was  the 
first  oversight. 

Here  we  discover  the  genius  of  a  state  composed 
of  merchants,  who  know  the  full  value  of  money, 
but  are  little  acquainted  with  that  of  the  services  of 
soldiers;  who  bargain  for  blood  as  though  it  were  an 
article  of  trade,  and  always  go  to  the  cheapest  market. 
In  such  a  republic,  when  an  exigency  is  once  answer¬ 
ed,  the  merit  of  services  is  no  longer  remembered. 

These  soldiers,  most  of  whom  came  to  Carthage, 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  a  licentious  life, 
caused  great  disturbances  in  the  city  ;  to  remedy 
which,  it  was  proposed  to  their  officers,  to  march 
them  all  to  a  little  neighbouring  town  called  Sicca, 
and  there  supply  them  with  whatever  was  necessary 
for  their  subsistence,  till  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of 
their  companions;  and  that  then  they  should  all  be 
paid  oft',  and  sent  home.  This  was  a  second  over¬ 
sight. 

A  third  was,  the  refusing  to  let  them  leave  their 
baggage,  their  wives,  and  children  in  Carthage,  as 
they  desired  ;  and  the  forcing  them  to  remove  these 
to  Sicca;  whereas,  had  they  stayed  in  Carthage, 
they  would  have  been  in  a  manner  so  many  hostages. 

Being  all  met  together  at  Sicca,  they  began  (hav¬ 
ing  little  else  to  do)  to  compute  the  arrears  of  their 
pay,  which  they  made  amount  to  much  more  than 
was  really  due  to  them.  To  this  computation,  they 
added  the  mighty  promises  which  had  been  made 
them  at  different  times  as  an  encouragement  for  them 
to  do  their  duty  ;  and  pretended  that  these  likewise 
ought  to  be  brought  into  the  account.  Hanno,  who 
was  then  governor  of  Africa,  and  had  been  sent  to 
them  from  the  magistrates  of  Carthage,  proposed  to 
them  to  consent  to  some  abatement  of  their  arrears; 
and  to  content  themselves  with  receiving  a  part,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  distress  to  which  the  com¬ 
monwealth  was  reduced,  and  its  present  unhappy  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  reader  will  easily  guess  how  such 
a  proposal  was  received.  Complaints,  murmurs,  se¬ 
ditious  and  insolent  clamours,  were  every  where 
heard.  These  troops  being  composed  ot  different 


«  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  65—89. 

t  The  same  year  that  the  first  Punic  war  ended. 

«  And  sometimes,  $£v<*4v,  or  the  war  with  the  mercona 
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nations,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another’s  lan¬ 
guage,  were  incapable  of  hearing  reason  when  they 
once  mutinied.  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Ligurians,  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Balearic  isles;  Greeks,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  slaves  or  deserters,  and  a  very  great  number 
of  Africans,  composed  these  mercenary  forces.  Trans¬ 
ported  with  rage,  they  immediately  break  up,  march 
towards  Carthage  (being  upwards  of  20,000),  and 
encamped  at  Tunis,  not  far  from  that  metropolis. 

The  Carthaginians  discovered  too  late  their  error. 
There  was  no  compliance,  how  groveling  soever,  to 
which  they  did  not  stoop,  to  soothe  these  exasperated 
soldiers:  who,  on  their  side,  practised  every  knavish 
art  which  could  be  thought  of,  in  order  to  extort 
money  from  them.  When  one  point  was  gained, 
they  immediately  had  recourse  to  a  new  artifice,  on 
which  to  ground  some  new  demand.  W as  their  pay 
settled  beyond  the  agreement  made  with  them,  they 
would  still  be  reimbursed  for  the  losses  which  they 
pretended  to  have  sustained,  either  by  the  death  of 
their  horses,  by  the  excessive  price  which  at  certain 
times  they  had  paid  for  bread-corn;  and  still  insisted 
on  the  recompense  which  had  been  promised  them. 
As  nothing  could  be  fixed,  the  Carthaginians,  with 
great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  refer  themselves 
to  the  opinion  of  some  general  who  had  commanded 
in  Sicily.  Accordingly  they  pitched  upon  Gisgo, 
who  had  always  been  very  acceptable  to  them.  This 
general  harangued  them  in  a  mild  and  insinuating 
manner;  recalled  to  their  memories  the  long  time 
they  had  been  in  the  Carthaginian  service;  the  con¬ 
siderable  sums  they  had  received  from  the  republic; 
and  granted  almost  all  their  demands. 

The  treaty  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded, 
when  two  mutineers  occasioned  a  tumult  in  every 
part  of  the  camp.  One  of  those  was  Spendius  a 
Capuan,  who  had  been  a  slave  at  Rome,  and  had  fled 
to  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  tall  and  bold.  The 
fear  he  was  under  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
former  master  by  whom  he  was  sure  to  be  hanged 
(as  was  the  custom),  prompted  him  to  break  off  the 
agreement.  He  was  seconded  by  one  Matho,1  who 
had  been  very  active  in  forming  the  conspiracy. — 
These  two  represented  to  the  Africans,  that  the  in¬ 
stant  after  their  companions  should  be  discharged 
and  sent  home,  they,  being  thus  left  alone  in  their 
own  country,  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  would  take  vengeance  upon  them 
for  the  common  rebellion.  This  was  sufficient  to 
raise  them  to  fury.  They  immediately  made  choice 
of  Spendius  and  Matho  for  their  chiefs.  No  remon¬ 
strances  were  heard;  and  whoever  offered  to  make 
any,  was  immediately  put  to  death.  They  ran  to 
Gisgo’s  tent,  plundered  it  of  the  money  designed 
for  the  payment  of  the  forces;  dragged  that  general 
himself  to  prison,  with,  all  his  attendants;  after  hav¬ 
ing  treated  them  with  the  utmost  indignities.  All 
the  cities  of  Africa,  to  whom  they  had  sent  deputies 
to  exhort  them  to  recover  their  liberty,  came  over  to 
them,  Utica  and  Hippacra  excepted,  which  they 
therefore  immediately  besieged. 

Carthage  had  never  been  before  exposed  to  such 
imminent  danger.  The  citizens  individually  drew 
each  his  subsistence  from  the  rents  or  revenues  of 
their  lands,  and  the  public  expenses  from  the  tribute 
paid  by  Africa.  But  all  this  was  stopped  at  once; 
and  (a  much  worse  circumstance)  was  turned  against 
them.  They  found  themselves  destitute  of  arms  and 
forces  either  for  sea  or  land;  of  all  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  either  for  the  sustaining  of  a  siege,  or  the 
equipping  of  a  fleet;  and,  to  complete  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  without  any  hopes  of  foreign  assistance  either 
from  their  friends  or  allies. 

They  might  in  some  sense  impute  to  themselves 
the  distress  to  which  they  were  reduced.  During 

«  Matho  was  an  African,  and  free  born ;  but  as  he  bad 
been  active  in  raising  the  rebellion,  an  accommodation 
would  have  ruined  him.  He,  therefore,  despairing  of  a 
oardon,  embraced  the  interests  of  Spendius  with  more  zeal 
.han  any  of  the  rebels ;  and  first  insinuated  to  the  Africans 
the  danger  of  concluding  a  peace,  as  this  would  leave  them 
alone  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  their  old  masters.  Polyb. 
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the  last  war,  they  had  treated  the  African  nation* 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  by  imposing  excessive  tributes 
on  them,  in  the  exaction  of  which  no  allowance  was 
made  for  poverty  and  extreme  misery ;  and  governors, 
such  as  Hanno,  were  treated  with  the  greater  respect, 
the  more  severe  they  had  been  in  levying  those  tributes. 
So  that  no  great  efforts  were  necessary  to  prevail  up¬ 
on  the  Africans  to  engage  in  this  rebellion.  At  the 
very  first  signal  that  was  made,  it  broke  out,  and  in  a 
moment  became  general.  The  women,  who  had 
often,  with  the  deepest  affliction,  seen  their  husbands 
and  fathers  dragged  to  prison  for  non-payment,  were 
more  exasperated  than  the  men;  and  with  pleasure 
gave  up  all  their  ornaments  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  war;  so  that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  after  paying 
all  they  had  promised  the  soldiers,  found  themselves 
still  in  the  midst  of  plenty:  an  instructive  lesson, 
says  Polybius,  to  ministers,  how  a  people  should  be 
treated;  as  it  teaches  them  to  look  not  only  to  the 
present  occasion,  but  to  extend  their  views  to  futuYity. 

The  Carthaginians,  notwithstanding  their  present 
distress,  did  not  despond,  but  made  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts.  The  command  of  the  army  was  given 
to  Hanno.  Troops  were  levied  by  land  and  sea; 
horse  as  well  as  foot.  All  citizens,  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms,  were  mustered ;  mercenaries  were  invited 
from  all  parts;  and  all  the  ships  which  the  republic 
bad  left  were  refitted. 

The  rebels  discovered  no  less  ardour.  We  related 
before,  that  they  had  formed  the  siege  of  the  two  only 
cities  which  refused  to  join  them.  Their  army  was 
now  increased  to  70,000  men.  After  detachments 
had  been  drawn  from  it  to  carry  on  those  sieges,  they 
pitched  their  camp  at  Tunis;  and  thereby  held  Car¬ 
thage  in  a  kind  of  blockade,  filled  it  with  perpetual 
alarms,  and  frequently  advancing  up  to  its  very  walls 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

Hanno  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Utica,  and 
gained  a  considerable  advantage,  which,  had  he  made 
a  proper  use  of  it,  might  have  proved  decisive:  but 
entering  the  city,  and  only  diverting  himself  there, 
the  mercenaries,  who  had  retreated  to  a  neighbouring 
hill  covered  with  trees,  hearing  how  careless  the  enemy 
were,  poured  down  upon  them;  found  the  soldiers 
straggling  in  all  parts;  took  and  plundered  the  camp, 
and  seized  upon  all  the  supplies  that  had  been 
brought  from  Carthage  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  error  committed  by  Hanno 
and  errors,  in  such  critical  junctures,  are  much  the 
most  fatal.  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  was  there¬ 
fore  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  general  answer¬ 
ed  the  idea  which  had  been  entertained  of  him;  and 
his  first  success  was  the  obliging  the  rebels  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Utica.  He  then  marched  against  their 
army  which  was  encamped  near  Carthage;  defeated 
part  of  it,  and  seized  almost  all  their  advantageous 
posts.  These  successes  revived  the  courage  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

The  arrival  of  a  young  Numidian  nobleman,  Na- 
ravasus  by  name,  who,  out  of  esteem  for  the  person 
and  merit  of  Barca,  joined  him  with  2000  Numidians, 
was  of  great  service  to  that  general.  Animated  by 
this  reinforcement,  he  fell  upon  the  rebels,  who  had 
cooped  him  up  in  a  valley ;  killed  10,000  of  them,  and 
took  4000  prisoners.  The  young  Numidian  distin- 
gushed  himself  greatly  in  this  battle.  Barca  took 
into  his  troops  as  many'  of  the  prisoners  as  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  enlisted,  and  gave  the  rest  free  liberty 
to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  on  condition  that  they 
should  never  take  up  arms  any  more  against  the  Car¬ 
thaginians;  otherwise,  that  every  man  of  them,  if 
taken,  should  be  put  to  death.  This  conduct  proves 
the  wisdom  of  that  general.  He  thought  this  a  bet¬ 
ter  expedient  than  extreme  severity.  And  indeed 
where  a  multitude  of  mutineers  are  concerned,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  have  been  drawn  in  by  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  the  most  hot-headed,  or  through  fear  of  the 
most  furious,  clemency  seldom  fails  of  being  successful. 

Spendius,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  fearing  that  this 
affected  lenity  of  Barca  might  occasion  a  defection 
among  his  troops,  thought  the  only  expedient  left  him 
to  prevent  it,  would  be  jo  strike  some  signal  blow, 
which  would  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever 
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reconciled  to  the  enemy.  With  this  view,  after  hav¬ 
ing-  read  to  them  some  fictitious  letters,  by  which  ad¬ 
vice  was  given  him,  of  a  secret  design  concerted 
betwixt  some  of  their  comrades  and  Gisgo  for  rescu¬ 
ing  him  out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been  so  long 
detained  ;  he  brought  them  to  the  barbarous  resolu¬ 
tion  of  murdering-  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  , 
and  anv  man,  who  durst  older  any  milder  counsel,  was 
immediately  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Accordingly, 
this  unfortunate  general,  and  700  prisoners  who  were 
confined  with  him,  were  brought  out  to  the  front  of 
the  camp,  where  Gisgo  fell  the  first  sacrifice,  and  af¬ 
terwards  all  the  rest.  Their  hands  were  cut  off, 
their  thighs  broken,  and  their  bodies,  still  breath¬ 
ing,  were  thrown  into  a  hole.  The  Carthaginians 
sent  a  herald  to  demand  their  remains,  in  order  to  pay 
them  the  last  sad  office,  but  were  refused  ;  and  the 
herald  was  farther  told,  that  whoever  presumed  to 
come  upon  the  like  errand,  should  meet  with  Gisgo’s 
fate.  And,  indeed,  the  rebels  immediately  came  to 
the  unanimous  resolution,  of  treating  all  such  Car¬ 
thaginians  as  should  fall  into  their  hands  in  the  same 
barbarous  manner  ;  and  decreed  farther,  that  if  any 
of  their  allies  were  taken,  they  should,  alter  their 
hands  were  cut  off,  be  sent  back  to  Carthage.  This 
bloody  resolution  was  but  too  punctually  executed. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  just  beginning  to 
breathe,  as  it  were,  and  recover  their  spirits,  when  a 
number  of  unlucky  accidents  plunged  them  again 
into  fresh  dangers.  A  division  arose  among  their 
generals  ;  and  the  provisions,  of  which  they  were  in 
extreme  necessity,  coming  to  them  by  sea,  were  all 
cast  away  in  a  storm.  But  the  misfortune  which  they 
most  keenly  felt,  was,  the  sudden  defection  ot  the  two 
only  cities  which  till  then  had  preserved  their  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  in  all  tiroes  adhered  inviolably  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  These  were  Utica  and  Hippacra.  These 
cities,  without  the  least  reason,  or  even  so  much  as  a 
pretence,  went  over  at  once  to  the  rebels  ;  and  trans¬ 
ported  with  the  like  rage  and  fury,  murdered  the  go¬ 
vernor,  with  the  garrison  sent  to  their  relief ;  and 
carried  their  inhumanity  so  far,  as  to  refuse  their  dead 
bodies  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  demanded  them 
back  in  order  for  burial. 

The  rebels,  animated  by  so  much  success,  laid 
siege  to  Carthage,  but  were  obliged  immediately 
to  raise  it.  They  nevertheless  continued  the  war. 
Having  drawn  together,  into  one  body,  all  their  own 
troops  and  those  of  the  allies  (making  upwards  of 
50,000  men  in  all),  they  watched  the  motions  of  Ha- 
milcar’s  army,butcarefully  kept theirown  outbehills; 
and  avoided  coming  down  into  the  plains,  because 
the  enemy  would  there  have  had  too  great  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  them,  on  account  of  their  elephants  and 
cavalry.  Hamilcar,  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  war 
than  they,  never  exposed  himself  to  any  of  their  at¬ 
tacks  ;  but  taking  advantage  of  their  oversights,  often 
dispossessed  them  of  their  posts,  if  their  soldiers 
straggled  but  ever  so  little  ;  and  harassed  them  a 
thousarwl  ways.  Such  of  them  as  fell  into  his  hands, 
were  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  At  last,  he  surprised 
them  at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  it,  and  shut 
them  up  in  a  post  which  was  so  situated,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  it.  Not  daring  to 
venture  a  battle,  and  being  unable  to  get  off,  they 
began  to  fortify  their  camp,  and  surrounded  it  with 
ditches  and  intrencbments.  But  an  enemy  among 
themselves,  and  which  was  much  more  formidable, 
ad  reduced  them  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  this  was 
unger,  which  was  so  raging,  that  they  at  last  ate  one 
nother  ;  Divine  Providence,  says  Polybius,  thus  re¬ 
venging  upon  themselves  the  barbarous  cruelty  they 
had  exercised  on  others.  They  now  had  no  resource 
left  ;  and  knew  but  too  well  the  punishments  which 
would  be  inflicted  on  them,  in  case  they  should  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  such  bloody 
scenes  as  had  been  acted  by  them,  they  did  not  so 
much  as  think  of  peace,  or  of  coming  to  an  accom¬ 
modation.  They  had  sent  to  their  forces  encamped 
at  Tunis  for  assistance,  but  with  no  success.  In  the 
mean  time  the  famine  increased  daily.  They  had 
first  eaten  their  prisoners,  then  their  slaves  ;  mid  now 
their  fellow-citizens  only  were  left.  Their  chiefs, 
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now  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  complaints  and  cries 
of  the  multitude,  who  threatened  to  massacre  them 
if  they  did  not  surrender,  went  themselves  to  Hamil¬ 
car,  after  having  obtained  a  safe-conduct  from  him. 
The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  that  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  should  select  any  ten  of  the  rebels,  to  treat 
them  as  they  should  think  fit,  and  that  the  rest  should 
be  dismissed  with  only  one  suit  of  clothes  for  each. 
When  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  chiefs  themselves 
were  arrested  and  detained  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
plainly  showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  they  did  not 
pride  themselves  upon  their  good  faith  and  sincerity. 
The  rebels,  hearing  that  their  chiefs  were  seized,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  convention,  suspected  that 
they  were  betrayed, and  thereupon  immediately  took 
up  arms.  But  Hamilcar,  having  surrounded  them 
brought  forward  his  elephants  ;  and  either  trod  them 
all  under  foot,  or  cut  them  to  pieces,  they  being  up¬ 
wards  of  40,000. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  the  reduction 
of  almost  all  the  cities  of  Africa,  which  immediately 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  Hamilcar,  without  loss 
of  time,  marched  against  Tunis,  which  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  the  asylum  of 
the  rebels,  and  their  place  of  arms.  He  invested  it 
on  one  side,  whilst  Hannibal,  who  was  joined  in  the 
command  with  him,  besieged  it  on  the  other.  Then 
advancing  near  the  walls,  and  ordering-  crosses  to  be 
set  up,  he  hung  Spendius  on  one  of  them,  and  his 
companions  who  had  been  seized  with  him  on  the 
rest,  where  they  all  expired.  Matho,  the  other  chief, 
who  commanded  in  the  city,  saw  plainly  by  this  what 
he  himself  might  expect  ;  and  for  that  reason  was 
much  more  attentive  to  his  own  defence.  Perceiving 
that  Hannibal,  as  being  confident  of  success,  was 
very  negligent  in  all  his  motions,  he  made  a  sally, 
attacked  his  quarters,  killed  many  of  his  men,  took 
several  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Hannibal  him¬ 
self,  and  plundered  his  camp.  Then  taking  Spendi¬ 
us  from  the  eross,  he  put  Hannibal  in  his  place,  after 
having  made  him  suffer  inexpressible  torments  ;  and 
sacrificed  round  the  body  of  Spendius  thirty  citizens 
of  the  first  quality  in  Carthage,  as  so  many  victims 
of  his  vengeance.  One  would  conclude,  that  there 
had  been  a  mutual  emulation  betwixt  the  contending 
parties,  which  of  them  should  out-do  the  other  in  acts 
of  the  most  barbarous  cruelty. 

Barca  being  at  that  time  at  a  distance,  it  was  long 
before  the  news  of  his  colleague’s  misfortune  reached 
him  ;  and  besides,  the  road  lying  betwixt  the  two 
camps  being  impassable,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
advance  hastily  to  his  assistance.  This  disastrous 
accident  caused  a  great  consternation  in  Carthage. 
The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  this 
war,  a  continual  vicissitude  of  prosperity  and  adver¬ 
sity,  of  security  and  fear,  of  joy  and  grief ;  so  various 
and  inconstant  were  the  events  on  either  side. 

In  Carthage  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  one 
bold  effort.  Accordingly,  all  the  youth  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  pressed  into  the  service.  Hanno 
was  sent  to  join  Hamilcar;  and  thirty  senators  were 
deputed  to  conjure  those  generals,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  to  forget  past  quar.  Is,  and  sacrifice  their 
resentments  to  their  country’s  welfare.  This  was 
immediately  complied  with;  they  mutually  embraced, 
and  were  reconciled  sincerely  to  one  another. 

From  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  were  successful 
in  all  things  ;  and  Matho,  who  in  every  attempt  after 
this  came"  off  with  disadvantage,  at  last  thought  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle;  and  this  was  just  what 
the  Carthaginians  wanted.  The  leaders  on  both  sides 
animated  their  troops,  as  going  to  fight  a  battle  which 
would  for  ever  decide  their  fate.  An  engagement 
ensued.  Victory  was  not  long  in  suspense;  for  the 
rebels  every  where  giving  ground,  the  Africans  were 
almost  all  slain,  and  the  rest  surrendered.  Matho 
was  taken  alive,  and  carried  to  Carthage.  All  Africa 
returned  immediately  to  its  allegiance  ;  except,  the  two 
perfidious  cities  which  had  lately  revolted;  however, 
they  were  soon  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

And  now  the  victorious  army  returned  to  Carthage, 
and  was  there  received  with  shouts  of  joy,  amt  the 
congratulations  of  the  whole  city.  Matho  and  ts 
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soldiers,  after  having  adorned  the  public  triumph,  were 
led  to  execution ;  and  finished,  by  a  painful  and  ig¬ 
nominious  death,  a  life  that  had  been  polluted  with 
the  blackest  treasons  and  unparalleled  barbarities. 
Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  against  the  mer¬ 
cenaries,  after  having  lasted  three  years  and  four 
months.  It  furnished,  says  Polybius,  an  evernnem- 
orable  lesson  to  all  nations,  not  to  employ  in  their 
armies  a  greater  number  of  mercenaries  than  citi¬ 
zens;  nor  to  rely,  for  the  defence  of  their  state,  on  a 
body  of  men  who  are  not  attached  to  it  either  by  in¬ 
terest  or  affection. 


against  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  quite  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  every  respect,  and  scarce  beginning  to  breathe 
were  in  no  condition  to  sustain  a  war.  The  necessity 
of  the  times  was  therefore  to  be  complied  with,  ana 
they  were  forced  to  yield  to  a  more  powerful  rival. 
A  fresh  treaty  was  thereupon  made,  by  which  they 
gave  up  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them¬ 
selves  to  a  new  payment  of  twelve  hundred  talents, 
to  keep  off  the  war  with  which  they  were  menaced. 
This  injustice  of  the  Romans  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 


I  have  hitherto  purposely  deferred  taking  notice 
of  such  transactions  in  Sardinia  as  passed  at  the 
time  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and'which  were,  in 
some  measure,  dependant  on,  and  resulting  from, 
the  war  waged  in  Africa  against  the  mercenaries. 
They  exhibit  the  same  violent  methods  to  promote 
rebellion;  the  same  excesses  of  cruelty;  as  if  the  wind 
had  carried  the  same  spirit  of  discord  and  fury  from 
Africa  into  Sardinia. 

When  the  news  was  brought  there  of  what  Spen- 
dius  and  Matho  were  doing  in  Africa,  the  mercena¬ 
ries  in  that  island  also  shook  off  the  yoke,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  these  incendiaries.  They  began  by  the 
murder  of  Bostar  their  general,  and  of  all  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  under  him.  A  successor  was  sent;  but 
all  the  forces  which  he  carried  with  him  went  over 
to  the  rebels;  hung  the  general  on  a  cross;  and, 
throughout  the  whole  island,  put  all  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  to  the  sword,  after  having  made  them  suf¬ 
fer  inexpressible  torments.  They  then  besieged  all 
the  cities  one  after  another,  and  soon  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  country.  But  feuds  arising  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  natives,  the  mercenaries  were 
driven  entirely  out  of  the  island,  and  took  refuge 
in  Italy.  Thus  the  Carthaginians  lost  Sardinia,  an 
island  of  great  importance  to  them,  on  account 
of  its  extent,  its  fertility,  and  the  great  number  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  Romans,  ever  since  their  treaty  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  had  behaved  towards  them  with  great 
justice  and  moderation.  A  slight  quarrel,  on  account 
of  some  Roman  merchants  who  were  seized  at  Car¬ 
thage  for  having  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions, 
had  embroiled  them  a  little.  But  these  merchants 
being  restored  on  the  first  complaint  made  to  the  se¬ 
nate  of  Carthage,  the  Romans,  who  prided  tnemselves 
upon  their  justice  and  generosity  on  all  occasions,- 
made  the  Carthaginians  a  return  of'their  former  friend¬ 
ship;  served  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power;  for¬ 
bade  their  merchants  to  furnish  any  other  nation  with 
provisions;  and  even  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Sardinian  rebels,  when  invited  by  them 
to  take  possession  of  the  island. 

B  ut  these  scruples  and  delicacy  wore  off  by  degrees ; 
and  Cfesar’s  advantageous  testimony  (in  Sallust)  of 
thfeir  honesty  and  plain  dealing,  could  not,  with  any 
propriety,  be  applied  here:’  Although,  says  he,  in  all 
the  Punic  wars ,  the  Carthaginians ,  both  in  peace  and 
during  truces,  had  committed  a  number  of  detestable 
actions ,  the  Romans  could  never  (how  inviting  soever 
the  opportunity  might  be)  be  prevailed  upon  to  retali¬ 
ate  such  usage ;  being  more  attentive  to  their  own  glory 
than  to  the  revenge  they  might  have  justly  taken  on  such 
perfidious  enemies. 

The  mercenaries,  who,  as  was  ob- 
A-.M.  3767.  served,  had  retired  into  Italy,  brought 
A.  Caith.  609.  the  Romans  at  last  to  the  resolution 
A.  Rom.  6ll.  of  sailing  over  into  Sardinia,  to 
Ant.  J.  C.237.  render  themselves  master  of  it.  The 
Carthagiriians  were  deeply  afflicted 
at  the  news,  upon  pretence  that  they  had  a  more  just 
title  to  Sardinia  than  the  Romans;  they  therefore  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  to  take  a  speedy  and  just  re¬ 
venge  on  those  who  had  excited  the  people  of  that 
island  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  But  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  pretending  that  these  preparations  were  made, 
not  against  Sardinia,  but  their  state,  declared  war 


•  Beilis  Punicis  omnibus,  cum  sffipe  Carthaginenses  et  in 
pace  et  per  inducias  multa  nefanda  facinora  fecissent,  uun- 
quam  ipsi  per  occasionem  talia  fecere  ;  magis  quod  se  dignum 
foret,  quam  quod  in  illos  jure  fieri  posset,  quterebant.  Sal¬ 
lust.  in  Sell.  Catilin. 


The  Second  Punic  War. 

The  second  Punic  war,  which  I  am  now  going  to 
relate,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  recorded  in  nis- 
tory,  and  most  worthy  the  attention  of  an  inquisitive 
reader;  whether  we  consider  the  boldness  of  the  en¬ 
terprises;  the  wisdom  employed  in  the  execution  f 
the  obstinate  efforts  of  two  rival  nations,  and  the 
ready  resources  they  found  in  their  lowest  ebb  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  the  variety  of  uncommon  events,  and  the  un¬ 
certain  issue  of  so  long  and  bloody  a  war;  or,  lastly, 
the  assemblage  of  the  most  perfect  models  in  every 
kind  of  merit;  and  the  most  instructive  lessons  that 
occur  in  history,  either  with  regard  to  war,  policy,  or 
government.  Never  did  two  more  powerful,  or  at 
least  more  warlike,  states  or  nations  make  war  against 
each  other;  and  never  had  these  in  question  seen 
themselves  raised  to  a  more  exalted  pitch  of  power 
and  glory.  Rome  and  Carthage  were,  doubtless,  at 
that  time,  the  two  first  states  of  the  world.  Having 
already  tried  their  strength  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
and  thereby  made  an  essay  of  each  other’s  power, 
they  knew  perfectly  well  what  either  could  do.  In 
this  second  war,  the  fate  of  arms  was  so  equally  ba- 
laficed,  and  the  success  so  intermixed  with  vicissitudes 
and  varieties,  that  that  party  triumphed  which  had 
been  most  in  danger  of  being  ruined.  Great  as  the 
forces  of  these  two  nations  were,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  their  mutual  hatred  was  still  greater.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  on  one  side,  could  not  without  indignation  see 
the  vanquished  presuming  to  attack  them ;  and  the 
Carthaginians,  on  the  other,  were  exasperated  at  the 
equally  rapacious  and  harsh  treatment  which  they 
pretended  to  have  received  from  the  victor. 

The  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  does  not  permit 
me  to  en  ter  into  an  exact  detail  of  this  war,  whereof 
Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa,  were  the  severa. 
seats;  and  which  has  a  still  closer  connexion  with 
the  Roman  history  than  with  that  I  am  now  writing 
I  shall  confine  myself  therefore,  principally,  to  such 
transactions  as  relate  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  en¬ 
deavour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  give  my  reader  an 
idea  of  the  genius  and  character  of  Hannibal,  who 
perhaps  was  the  greatest  warrior  that  antiquity  has 
to  boast  of. 

The  remote  and  more  immediate  Causes  of  the  second 
Punic  War. 

Be  foie  I  come  to  speak  of  the  declaration  of  war 
betwixt  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  true  causes  of  it;  and  to 
point  out  by  what  steps  this  rupture,  betwixt  these 
two  nations,  was  so  long  preparing,  before  it  openlv 
broke  out.  r  J 

That  man  would  be  grossly  mistaken,  says  Poly 
bius,  who  should  look  upon  the  taking  of  Sagun- 
turn  by  Hannibal  as  the  true  cause  of  the  second 
Runic  war.  The  regret  of  the  Carthaginians  for 
having  so  tamely  given  up  Sicily,  by  the  treaty  which 
terminated  the  first  Punic  war;  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  the  Romans,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
troubles  excited  in  Africa,  to  dispossess  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  of  Sardinia,  and  to  impose  a  new  tribute  on 
them;  and  the  success  and  conquests  of  the  latter  in 
Spain ;  these  were  the  true  causes  of  the  violation  of 
the  treaty,  as  Livy  (agreeing  here  with  Polybius)  in¬ 
sinuates  in  a  few  words,  in  the  beginning  of  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  second  Punic  war.4 


a  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1.  3  ibid.  iii.  p.  162—168. 

4  Angebant  ingentis  spiritus  virum  Sicilia  Sardiniaque 
amissae :  Nam  et  Siciliam  nimis  celeri  desperation©  rerum 
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And  indeed  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  was  highly 
exasperated  on  account  of  the  last  treaty,  which  the 
necessity  of  the  times  had  compelled  tne  Carthagi¬ 
nians  to  submit  to;  and  he  therefore  meditated  the 
design  of  taking  just,  though  distant,  measures,  for 
breaking  it  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  that 
should  offer. 

When  the  troubles  of  Africa  were  appeased,1 *  he 
was  sent  upon  an  expedition  against  the  Numidians; 
in  which,  giving  fresh  proofs  of  his  courage  and  abi¬ 
lities,  his  merit  raised  him  to  the  command  of  the 
army  which  was  to  act  in  Spain.  Hannibal,  his 
son,*  at  that  time  but  nine  years  of  age,  begged  with 
the  utmost  importunity  to  attend  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion;  and  for  that  purpose  employed  all  the  soothing 
arts  so  common  to  children  of  his  age,  and  which 
have  so  much  power  over  a  tender  father.  Hamil¬ 
car  could  not  refuse  him  ;  and  after  having  made 
him  swear  upon  the  altars,  that  he  would  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  as  soon  as  age 
would  allow  him  to  do  it,  he  took  his  son  with  him. 

Hamilcar  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  great  general.  To  an  invincible  courage, 
and  the  most  consummate  prudence,  he  added  a  most 
engaging  and  insinuating  behaviour.  He  subdued, 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nations 
of  Spain,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  or  his  en¬ 
gaging  conduct;  and  after  enjoying  the  command 
there  nine  years,  came  to  an  end  worthy  his  exalted 
character,  (lying  gloriously  in  arms  for  the  cause  of 
his  country. 

The  Carthaginians  appointed  As- 
A.  M.  3776.  d rubai, 3  his  son-in-law,  to  succeed 
A.  Rom.  530.  him.  This  general,  to  strengthen  his 
footing  in  the  country,  built  a  city, 
which,  by  the  advantage  of  its  situation,  the  commo¬ 
diousness  of  its  harbour,  its  fortifications,  and  opu¬ 
lence,  occasioned  by  its  great  commerce,  became  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the  world.  It  was 
called  New  Carthage,  and  is  at  this  day  known  by 
the  name  of  Carthagena. 

From  the  several  steps  of  these  two  great  generals, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  they  were  meditating 
some  mighty  design  which  they  had  always  in  view, 
and  laid  their  schemes  at  a  great  distance  for  the 
putting  it  in  execution.  The  Romans  were  sensible 
of  this,  and  reproached  themselves  for  their  indolence 
and  torpor,  which  had  thrown  them  into  a.  kind  of 
lethargy;  at  a  time  that  the  enemy  were  rapidly  pur¬ 
suing  their  victories  in  Spain,  wfiich  might  one  day 
be  turned  against  them.  They  would  have  been  very 
well  pleased  to  attack  them  by  open  force,  and  to 
wrest  their  conquests  out  of  their  hands  ;  but  the 
fear  of  another  (not  less  formidable)  enemy,  the 
Gauls,  whom  they  expected  shortly  to  see  at  their 
very  gates,  kept  them  from  showing  their  resent¬ 
ment.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to  negotiations; 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Asdrubal,  in  which, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  they 
contented  themselves  with  introducing  an  article,  by 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  allowed  to  make 
any  conquests  beyond  the  Iberus. 

Asdrubal,4  in  the  mean  time,  still  pushed  on  his 
conquests,  still,  however,  taking  care  not  to  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  stipulated  by  the  treaty;  but  by  spar¬ 
ing  no  endeavours  to  win  the  chiefs  of  the. several 
nations  by  a  courteous  and  engaging  behaviour,  he 
furthered  the  interests  of  Carthage  still  more  by  per¬ 
suasive  methods  than  force  of  arms.  But  unhappily, 
after  having  governed  Spain  eight  years,  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  a  Gaul,  who  took  so  bar¬ 
barous  a  revenge  for  a  private  grudge  he  bore  him.5 


concessam  ;  et,  Sardiniam  inter  motijm  Afrioee  fraude  Ro- 
manorum,  stipendio  etiam  superimposito,  interceptam.  Liv. 
1.  xvi.  n.  1 .  1  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  90. 

*  Ibid.  1.  iii.  p.  167.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 

3  Polvb.  L  ii.  p.  101. 

s  Ibid.  1.  ii.  p.  123.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  2. 

s  The  murder  was  an  effect  of  the  extraordinary  fidelity 
ef  this  Gaul,  whose  master  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Asdru¬ 

bal.  It.  was  perpetrated  in  public.;  and  the  murderer  being 

seized  by  tile  guards,  and  put  to  the  torture,  expressed  so 

strong  a  satisfaction  in  the  thoughts  of  his  havinv  executed 


Three  years  before  bis  death,6 *  he 
had  written  to  Carthage  to  desire  that  A.  M.  3783. 
Hannibal,  then  twenty-two  years  of  A.  Rom.  530. 
age,  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  pro¬ 
posal  met  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  senate  was 
divided  bewixt  two  powerful  factions  which,  from 
Hamilcar’s  time,  had  begun  to  follow  opposite  views 
in  the  administration  and  affairs  of  the  state.  One 
faction  was  headed  by  Hanno,  whose  birth,  merit, 
and  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  gave  him  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  public  deliberations.  This  faction  pro¬ 
posed,  on  every  occasion,  the  concluding  of  a  safe 
peace,  and  the  preserving  the  conquests  in  Spain,  as 
being  preferable  to  the  uncertain  events  of  an  expen¬ 
sive  war,  which  they  foresaw  would  one  day  occasion 
the  ruin  of  Carthage.  The  other,  called  the  Barci- 
nian  faction,  because  it  supported  the  interests  of 
Barca  and  his  family,  had,  to  the  credit  and  influence 
which  it  had  long  enjoyed  in  the  city  added  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  the  signal  exploits  of  Hamilcar  and 
Asdrubal  had  given  it,  and  declared  openly  for  war. 
When  therefore  Asdrubal's  demand  came  to  be  de¬ 
bated  in  the  senate,  Hanno  represented  the  danger 
of  sending  so  early  into  the  field  a  young  mail  who 
already  possessed  all  the  haughtiness  and  imperious 
temper  of  his  father;  and  who  ought,  therefore, 
rather  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  and  very  carefully, 
under  the  eye  of  the  magistrate  and  the  power  of  the 
laws,  that  he  might  learn  obedience,  and  a  modesty 
which  should  teach  him  not  to  think  himself  superior 
to  all  other  men.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he 
feared  this  spark,  which  was  then  kindling,  would 
one  day  rise  to  a  conflagration.  His  remonstrances 
were  not  heard,  so  that  the  Barciuian  faction  had  the 
superiority,  and  Hannibal  set  out  for  Spain. 

The  moment  of  his  arrival  there,  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army,  who  fancied  they 
saw  Hamilcar  his  father  revive  in  him.  He  seemed 
to  dart  the  same  fire  from  his  eyes;  the  same  martial 
vigour  displayed  itself  in  the  air  of  his  countenance, 
with  the  same  features  and  engaging  carriage.  But 
his  personal- qualities  endeared  him  still  more.  He 
possessed  almost  every  talent  that  constitutes  the 
great  man.  His  patience  in  labour  was  invincible, 
his  temperance  was  surprising,  his  courage  in  the 
greatest  dangers  intrepid,  and  his  presence  of  mind 
in  the  heat  of  battle  admirable;  and,  a  still  more 
wonderful  circumstance,  his  disposition  and  cast  of 
mind  were  so  flexible,  that  nature  had  formed  him 
equally  for  commanding  or  obeying;  so  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  was  dearer  to  the  soldiers  or 
the  generals.  He  served  three  campaigns  under 
Asdrubal. 

Upon  the  death  of  that  general,! 
the  suffrages  of  both  the  army  and  A.  M.  3784. 
people  concurred  in  raising  Hannibal  A.  Carth.  626. 
to  tne  supreme  command.  I  know  A.  Rom.  528. 
not  whether  it  was  not  even  then  or 
about  that  time,  that  the  republic,  to  heighten  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  authority,  appointed  him  one  of  its  Suf- 
fetes,  the  first  dignity  of  the  state,  which  was  some¬ 
times  conferred  upon  generals.  It  is  from  Cornelius 
Nepos8  that  we  have  borrowed  this  circumstance  of 
his  life,  who,  speaking  of  the  praHorship  bestowed 
on  Hannibal,  upon  his  return  to  Carthage,  and  th6 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  says,  that  this  was  twenty- 
two  years  after  he  had  been  nominated  king.3 

The  moment  he  was  created  general,  Hannibal,  as 
if  Italy  had  been  allotted  to  him,  and  he  had  even 
then  been  appointed  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,, 
turned  secretly  his  whole  views  on  that  side  ;  and 
lost  no  time,  for  fear  of  being  prevented  by  death,  as 
his  father  and  brother-in-law  had  been.  In  Spain  he 
took  several  strong  towns,  and  conquered  many  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  although  the  Spaniards  greatly  exceeded 


his  revenge  so  successfully,  that  he  seemed  to  ridicule  all  the 
terror  of  his  torments.  Eofuit  habitu  oris,  ut  superante  Its- 
litiH  dolores  rideiitis  etiam  specie w  ywhuerit.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.l. 
s  Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.  3,  4. 

1  Polvb.  1.  iii.  p.  168,  169.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  3—5. 

»  In  Vit.  Annib.  c.  7.  - 

9  Hie,  ut  rediit,  Prretor  factus  est,  nostouam  rex  tuerau. 

anno  secundo  et  vigesimo. 
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him  in  the  num  ^er  of  forces  (their  army  amounting' 
to  upwards  of  100,000  men),  yet  he  chose  his  time 
and  posts  so  judiciously,  that  he  entirely  defeated 
them,  After  this  victory,  every  thing  submitted  to 
his  arms.  But  he  still  forbore  laying  siege  to  Sa- 
guntum,1  carefully  avoiding  every  occasion  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  Romans,  till  he  should  have  taken  every 
step  which  he  judgeci  necessary  for  so  important  an 
enterprise,  pursuant  to  the  advice  given  him  by  his 
father.  He  applied  himself  particularly  to  engage 
the  affections  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  and  to  gain 

their  confidence,  by  generously  allotting  them  a  large 

share  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  by 
scrupulously  paying  them  all  their  arrears  :2  a  wise 
step,  which  never  fails  of  producing  its  advantage  at 
a  proper  season. 

The  Saguntines,3  on  their  side,  sensible  of  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened,  informed 
the  Romans  of  the  progress  of  Hannibal’s  conquests. 
Upon  this,  deputies  were  nominated  by  the  latter, 
and  ordered  to  go  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
state  of  affairs  upon  the  spot ;  they  commanded  them 
also  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Hannibal,  if  it 
should  be  thought  proper ;  and  in  case  he  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  justice,  that  then  they  should  go  directly 
to  Carthage,  and  make  the  same  complaints. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Saguntum, 
foreseeing  that  great  advantages  would  accrue  from 
the  taking  of  this  city.  He  was  persuaded,  that  this 
would  deprive  the  Romans  of  all  hopes  of  carrying  on 
the  war  in  Spain  ;  that  thisnew  conquest  woulasecure 
those  he  had  already  made;  that  as  no  enemy  would 
be  left  behind  him,  his  march  would  be  more  secure 
and  unmolested :  that  he  should  find  money  enough  in 
it  for  the  execution  of  his  designs;  that  the  plunder  of 
the  city  would  inspire  his  soldiers  with  greater  ardour, 
and  make  them  follow  him  with  greater  cheerfulness; 
that,  lastly,  the  spoils  which  he  should  send  to  Car¬ 
thage,  would  gain  him  the  favour  ofthe  citizens.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  these  motives,  he  carried  on  the  siege  with 
the  utmost  vigour.  He  himself  set  an  example  to  his 
troops,  was  present  at  all  the  works,  and  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  the  greatest  dangers. 

News  was  soon  carried  to  Rome  that  Saguntum  was 
besieged.  But  the  Romans,  instead  of  flying  to  its 
relief,  lost  their  time  in  fruitless  debates,  and  in  depu¬ 
tations  equally  fruitless.  Hannibal  sent  word  to  the 
Roman  deputies,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  hear 
them;  they  therefore  repaired  to  Carthage,  but  met 
with  no  better  reception,  the  Barcinian  faction  having 
prevailed  over  the  complaints  ofthe  Romans,  and  all 
the  remonstrances  of  Hanno. 

During  all  these  voyages  and  negotiations,  the  siege 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  Saguntines 
were  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  in  want 
of  all  things.  An  accommodation  was  thereupon  pro¬ 
posed;  but.  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  offered 
appeared  so  harsh,  that  the  Saguntines  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  upon  themselves  to  accept  them.  Before  they  gave 
their  final  answer  the  principal  senators,  bringing  their 


i  [This  city  which  owes  its  fame  both  to  the  long  and 
-igorous  defence,  which  it  made,  and  to  the  reputation  of 
Mahnibal  who  took  it.  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream  now  called  Palencia,  at  a  league’s  distance  from  the 
sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  black  marble  veined  with 
white,  and  the  extremity  of  a  vast  plain,  where  nature  aid¬ 
ed  by  art  developes  abundant  riches.  It  lay  on  the  west, 
or  Carthaginian  side  pf  the  Ibcrus,  or  Ebro  in  the  modern 
province  of  Valencia.  Though  entirely  destroyed  by  Han¬ 
nibal,  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a 
magnificent  city,  but  was  also  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Goths  and  Arabs.  A  Roman  circus  still  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  semi  ellipsis,  the  two  extremes  of  which  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  little  river  Palencia.  A  greater  portion  of  the 
theatre  remains  than  of  any  other  Roman  monument  in 
Spain.  A  keeper  was  appointed  in  1782,  to  preserve  this 
remain  of  Roman  power  and  grandeur  which  otherwise 
would  have  perished,  notwithstanding  the  positive  orders 
of  the  Spanish  court.  Murviedro  now  occupies  the  site 
where  once*  the  Zacynthian  and  Roman  ^aguntum  stood, 
and  contains  a  population  of  5000  souls. 

a  Ibi  large  partiendo  predam,  slipendia  preterita  cum 
fide  exsolvendo,  cunctos  civium  sociorumque  animos  ill  se 
-firmavit.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n  5.] 

s  Polyb  1.  iii.  p.  170-  173.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  6 — 15. 


CARTHAGINIANS. 

cold  and  silver,  and  that  of  the  public  treasury,  into 
the  market-place,  threw  both  into  a  fire  lighted  lor  that 
purpose,  ana  afterwards  rushed  headlong  into  it  them 
sbives.  At  the,  same  time,  a  tower,  which  had  been 
long  assaulted  by  the  battering  rams,  falling  with  a 
dreadful  noise,  the  Carthaginians  entered  the  city  by 
the  breach,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and 
cut  to  pieces  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  of  age.  to 
bear  arms.  But  notwithstanding  the  fire,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  got  a  very  great  booty.  Hannibal  did  not 
reserve  to  himself  any  part  of  the  spoils  gained  by  his 
victories,  but  applied  them  solely  to  the  carryingon  his 
enterprises.  Accordingly,  Polybius  remarks,  that  the 
taking  of  Saguntum  was  of  service  to  him,  as  it  awak¬ 
ened  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  by  the  sight  oi  the  rich 
booty  which  they  had  just  obtained,  and  by  the  hopes 
of  more ;  and  it  reconciled  all  the  principal  persons  of 
Carthage  to  Hannibal,  by  the  large  presents  he  made 
to  them  out  of  the  spoils. 

Words  could  never  express  the  grief  and  consterna¬ 
tion  with  which  the  melancholy  news  ,  of  the  capture 
and  cruel  fate  of  Saguntum  was  received  at  Rome  .4 
Compassion  for  this  unfortunate  city,  shame  for  having 
failed  to  succour  such  faithful  allies,  a  just  indignation 
against  the  Carthaginians,  the  authors  of  all-  these 
calamities;  a  strong  alarm  raised  by  the  successes  of 
Hannibal,  whom  the  Romans  fancied  they  saw  already 
at  their  gates;  all  these  sentiments  caused  so  violent 
an  emotion,  that  dut'ing  the  first  moments  of  their  agi¬ 
tation,  the  Romans  were  unable  to  come  to  any  reso¬ 
lution,  or  do  any  thing  but  give  way  to  the  torrent  of 
their  passion,  and  sacrifice  floods  oftears  to  the  memory 
of  a  city  which  fell  the  victim  of  its  inviolable  fidelity5 
to  the  Romans,  and  had  been  betrayed  by  their  unac¬ 
countable  indolence  and  imprudent  delays.  When 
they  were  a  little  recovered,  an  assembly  of  the  people 
was  called,  and  war  was  decreed  unanimously  against 
the  Carthaginians. 

War  Proclaimed. 

That  no  ceremony  might  be  wanting,6  deputies  were 
sent  to  Carthage,  to  inquire  whether  Saguntum  hac 
been  besieged  by  order  of  the  republic,  and,  if  so,  to 
declare  war  ;  or  in  case  this  siege  had  been  undertaken 
solely  by  the  authority  of  Hannibal,  to  require  that  he 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  The  deputies 
perceiving  that  the  senate  g-ave  no  direct  answer  to 
their  demands,  one  of  them,  taking  up  the  folded  lap¬ 
pet  of  his  robe,  I  bring  here,  says  he,  in  a  haughty  tone, 
either  peace  or  war  ;  the  choice  is  left  to  yourselves. 
The  senate  answering,  that  they  left  the  choioe  to  him ; 
I giveyou  war  then ,  says  he,  unfolding  his  robe.  And 
we,  replied  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  same  haughti¬ 
ness,  as  heartily  accept  it,  and  are  resolved  to  prosecute 
it  with  the  same  cheerfulness.  Such  wasdhebeginning 
of  the  second  Punic  war. 

If  the  cause  of  this  war  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
taking  of  Saguntum,7  the  whole  blame,  says  Poly¬ 
bius,  lies  upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  could  not,  with 
any  colourable  pretence,  besiege  a  city  that  was  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  and,  as  such,  comprehended  in 
the  treaty,  which  forbade  either  party  to  make  war 
upon  the  allies  of  the  other.  But  should  the  origin  of 
this  war  be  traced  higher,  and  carried  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Carthaginians  were  dispossessed  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Romans,  and  a  new  tribute  was  so  unreasona¬ 
bly  imposed  on  them  ;  it  must  be  confessed,  continues 
Polybius,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  is  entirely 
unjustifiable  on  these  two  points,  as  being  founded 
merely  on  violence  and  injustice  ;  and  that,  had  the 
Carthaginians,  without  having  recourse  to  ambiguous 
and  frivolous  pretences,  plainly  demanded  satisfaction 
upon  these  two  grievances,  and  upon  their  being  refus¬ 
ed  it,  had  declared  war  against  Rome  ;  in  that  case, 
reason  and  justice  had  been  entirely  on  their  side. 

The  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  first, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second,  Punic  war,  was 
twenty-four  years. 


*  Polyb.  p.  174,  175.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  16,  17. 
s  Sanctitate  discipline,  qua  fidem  socialem  usque  ad  per 
uiciem  suam  colnerunt.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  7. 
s  Polyb.  p.  187.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  18,  19 
’  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  184,  185. 
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The  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  JVar. 

When  war  was  resolved  upon,1 

A.  M  3787.  and  proclaimed  on  both  sides,  Han- 
A.  Carth.  629.  nibal,  who  then  was  twenty-six  or 
A.  Rom.  531.  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  before  he 
Ant.  J.  C.  217.  discovered  his  grand  design,  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  lor 
the  security  of  Spain  and  Africa.  With  this  view  he 
marched  the  forces  out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  so  that 
IheAfricans  served  in  Spain  and  the  Spaniards  in  Africa 
He  was  prompted  to  this  from  a  persuasion  that  these 
soldiers,  being-  thus  at  a  distance  from  their  respective 
countries,  would  be  litter  for  service  ;  and  more  firmly- 
attached  to  him,  as  they  would  be  a  kind  of  hostages 
for  each  other’s  fidelity.  The  forces  which  he  left  in 
Africa  amounted  to  about  40,000  men,  1200  whereof 
were  cavalry.  Those  in  Spain  were  something  above 
15,000,  of  which  2550  were  horse.  He  left  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Spanish  forces  to  his  brother  Asdrubal, 
with  a  fleet  of  about  sixty  ships  to  guard  the  coasts  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  the  wisest  directions 
for  his  conduct,  whether  with  regard  to  the  Spaniards 
or  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  attack  him. 

Livy  observes,  that  Hannibal,  before  he  set  lorward 
on  this  expedition,  went  to  Cadiz  to  discharge  some 
vows  which  he  had  made  to  Hercules  ;  and  that  he 
engaged  himself  by  new  ones,  in  order  to  obtain  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  war  he  was  entering  upon.  Polybius  gives 
us,2  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  distance 
of  the  several  places  through  which  Hannibal  was  to 
march  in  his  way  to  Italy.  From  New  Carthage, 
whence  he  set  out,  to  the  Iberus,  were  computed  22003 
furlongs.4  From  the  Iberus,  to  Emporium,  a  small 
maritime  town,  which  separates  Spain  from  the  Gauls, 
according  to  Strabo5  were  1600  furlongs.®  From 
Emporium  to  the  pass  of  the  Rhone,  the  like  space  of 
1600  furlongs.7  From  the  pass  of  the  Rhone  to  the 
Alps,  1400  fnrlongs.s  From  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of 
Italy,  1200  furlongs.9  Tlius,  from  New  Carthage  to 
the  plains  of  Italy,  were  8000  furlongs.10 

Hannibal  had  long  before  taken  the  prudent  pre¬ 
caution  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  places  through  which  he  was  to  pass;1' 
of  sounding  how  the  Gauls  stood  affected  to  the 
Romans  ;  of  winning  over  theirchiefs,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  very  greedy  of  gold,  by  his  bounty-  to  them  ;12 
and  of  securing  'to  himself,  the  affection  and  fidelity 
of  one  part  of  the  nations  through  whose  country  his 
march  lay.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties;  but 
he  knew  they  were  not  insurmountable,  and  that  was 
enough  for  his  purpose. 

Hannibal  began  his  march  early  in  the  spring,  from 
New  Carthage,  where  he  had  wintered.13  His  army 
then  consisted  of  above  100,000  men,  of  which  12,000 
were  cavalry,  and  he  had  near  forty  elephants.  Haying 
crossed  the  Iberus,  he  soon  subdued  the  several  nations 
which  opposed  him  in  his  march,  and  lost  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  his  army  in  this  expedition.  He  left  Hanno 
to  command  ail  the  country  lying  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenean  hills,  with  11,000  men,  who  were 
appointed  to  guard  the  baggage  of  those  that  were  to 
follow-  him.  He  dismissed  the  like  number,  sending 
them  back  to  theirrespectivecountries  ;■  thus  securing 
to  himself  their  affection  when  he  should  want  recruits, 
and  affording  to  the  rest  a  sure  hope  that  they  should 
■fee  allowed  to  return  whenever  they  should  desire  it. 
He  passed  the  Pyrenean  bills,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  head  of  50,000  foot,  and 


9000  horse  ;  a  formidable  army,  but  less  so  from  the 
number  than  from  the,  valour  of  the  troops  that  com¬ 
posed  it ;  troops  who  had  served  several  years  in  Spain, 
and  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  ablest  captains 
that  Carthage  could  ever  boast. 

Passag  e  of  the  Rhone. 

Hannibal,14  being  arrived  within  about  four  days’ 
march  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,16  attempted  to 
cross  it, because  the  river  in  this  place  took  up  only  the 
breadth  of  its  channel.  He  bought  up  all  the  ship- 
boats  and  little  vessels  he  could  meet  with,  o(  which 
the  inhabitants  had  a  great  number,  because  of  their 
commerce.  He  likewise  built,  with  great  diligence 
a  prodigious  number  of  boats,  little  vessels,  and  rafts. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  Gauls  encamped  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage. 
There  was  nd  possibility  of  his  attacking  them  in 
front.  He  therefore  ordered  a  considerable  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  forces,  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  the 
son  of  Bomilcar,  to  pass  the  river  higher  up  ;  and  in 
order  to  conceal  his  march,  and  the  design  he  had  in 
view,  from  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to  set  out  in 
the  night.  All  tilings  succeeded  as  he  had  planned :  and 
they  passed  the  river  the  next  day  without  the  least 
opposition. 

They  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  refreshing  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  the  night  they  advanced  silently  towards 
the  enemv.  In  the  morning,  when  the  signals  agreed 
upon  hacf  been  given,  Hannibal  prepared  to  attempt 
the  passage.  Part  of  his  horses,  completely  harnessed, 
were  put  into  boats,  that  their  riders  might,  on  land¬ 
ing,  immediately  charge  the  enemy.  1  he  rest  of  the 
horses  swam  over  on  both  sides  of  the  boats,  trom 
which  one  single  man  held  the  bridles  of  three  or  four. 
The  infantry  crossed  the  river,  either  on  rafts,  or  in 
small  boats,  and  in  a  kind  of  gondolas,  which  were 
only  the  trunks  of  trees  which  they  themselves 
had  made* *,  hollow.  The  great  boats  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  channel,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  facilitate  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  rest  of  the  small  (ieet.  When  the  Gauls 
saw  it  advancing  on  the  river,  they,  according  to  their 
custom,  uttered  dreadful  cries  and  how-lings;  and  clash¬ 
ing  their  bucklers  over  their  heads,  one  against  the 
other,  let  fly  a  shower  of  darts.  But  they  were  pro¬ 
digiously  astonished,  when  they  heard  a  great  noise 
behind  them,  perceived  their  tents  on  fire,  and  saw 
themselves  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear.  They 
now  had  no  way  left  to  save  themselves  but  by  flight, 
and  accordingly  retreated  to  their  respective  villages. 
After  this,  the  rest  of  the  troops  crossed  the  river 
quietly,  and  without  any  opposition. 

The  elephanis  alone  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  They  were  wafted  over  the  next  day  in  the 
following  manner: — From  the  bank  of  the  river  was 
thrown  a  raft,  200  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth 
this  was  fixed  strongly  to  the  banks  by  large  ropes, 
and  quite  covered  over  with  earth;  so  that  the  ele¬ 
phants,  deceived  by  its  appearance,  thought  them¬ 
selves  upon  firm  ground.  From  this  first  raft  they 
proceeded  to  a  second,  which  w-as  built  in  the  same 
form,  but  only  100  feet  long,  and  fastened  to  the  for¬ 
mer  by  chains  that  were  easily  loosened.  The  female 
elephants  were  put  upon  the  first  raft,  and  the  males  fol¬ 
lowed  after;  and  when  they  weregot  upon  the  second 
raft,  it  was  loosened  from  the  first,  and,  by  the  help  of 
small  boats,  towed  to  the  opposite  shore.  After  this 
it  was  sent  back  to  fetch  those'which  were  behind 
Some  fell  into  the  water,  but  they  at  last  got  safe  to 
shore,  and  not  a  single  elephant  was  drowned. 


-  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  187.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  □.  21,  22. 

9  Lib.  iii.  pi  i92,  193.  3  2^5  miles. 

*  Polvbius  makes  the  distance  from  New  Carthage  to  be 
2GOO  furlongs ;  consequently  the  whole  number  of  furlongs 
will  bo  8400,  or  (allowing  625  feet  to  the  furlong) '944  Eng¬ 
lish  miles,  and  almost  one-third.  See  Polybius,  edit-.  Gro¬ 
wn.  p.  267.  8  L  iii.  p.  199.  8  200  miles, 

t  200  miles.  8  175  miles.  8  150  miles, 

to  1000  miles.  11  Polyb.  i.  iii.  T-  188,  189. 

Audierunt  prseoecupatos  jam  ub  Annibale  Gnllornm 
p.nimosesse:  sefl  ne  illi  quidem  ipsi  satis  mitemgentem  fore, 
iii  subinde  aura,  rajas  avidissima  gens  est,  principum  ahimi 
von'cilienrur.  Liv,.  1.  xxi.  n.  20. 

i3  Polvb.  p.  189,  190.  Liv  1.  xxi.  n.  22—24. 


The  March  after  the  Battle  of  the  Rhone. 

The  two  Roman  consuls  had,16  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring,  set  out  for  their  respective  provinces;  P 
Scipio  foi’  Spain  with  sixty  ships,  two  Roman  legions, 
and  14,000  foot,  and  1200  horse  of  the  allies;  Tib'enus 
Sempronius  for  Sicily  with  160  ships,  two  legions, 
16,000  foot,  and  1800  horse  of  the  allies.  The  Ro¬ 
man  legion  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  4000  loot 

■■it  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  270—274.  edit.  Gron'sv.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  ri. 

grg _ 28.  16  A  little  above  Avi^jon. 

"  is  BoJyb.  1.  iii.  p.  200—202,  See.  Liv.  x-x.t.  »•  31,  32 
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and  300  horse.  Sempronius  had  made  extraordinary 
preparations  at  Lilyb.euin,  a  sea-port  town  in  Sicily, 
with  tile  design  of  crossing  over  directly  into  Africa. 
Scipio  was  equally  confident  that  he  should  find  Han¬ 
nibal  still  in  Spain,  and  make  that  country  the  seat 
of  war.  But  he  was-  greatly  astonished,  when,  on  his 
arrival  at  Marseilles,  advice  was  brought  him,  that 
Hannibal  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  cross  it.  He  then  detached  300  horse  to 
view  the  posture  of  the  enemy;  and  Hannibal  de¬ 
tached  500  Numidian  horse  for  the  same  purpose; 
during  which,  some  of  his  soldiers  were  employed  in 
wafting-  over  the  elephants. 

At  tne  same  time  he  gave  audience,  in  the  presence 
of  his  whole  army,  to  one  of  the  princes  of  that  part 
of  Gaul  which  is  situated  near  the  Po,  who  assured 
him,  by  an  interpreter,  in  the  name  of  his  subjects, 
that  his  arrival  was  impatiently  expected ;  that  the 
Gauls  were  ready  to  join  him,  and  march  against  the 
Romans;  and  he  himself  offered  to  conduct  his  army 
through  places  where  they  should  meet  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  provisions.  When  the  prince  was  with¬ 
drawn,  Hannibal,  in  a’ speech  to  his  troops,  magnified 
extremely  this  deputation  from  the  Gauls;  extolled, 
with  just  praises,  the  bravery  which  his  forces  had 
shown  hitherto;  and  exhorted  them  to  sustain,  to  the 
last,  their  reputation  and  glory.  The  soldiers,  inspired 
with  fresh  ardour  and  courage,  all  at  once  raised  their 
hands,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  follow  whither¬ 
soever  he  should  lead  the  way.  Accordingly,  he 
appointed  the  next  day  for  his  march;  and  after  offer¬ 
ing  up  vows,  and  making  supplications  to  the  gods 
for  the  safety  of  his  troops,  he  dismissed  them ;  desiring 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  would  take  the  necessary 
refreshments. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  Numidians  returned. 
They  had  met  with,  and  charged,  the  Roman  detach¬ 
ment:  the  conflict  was  very  obstinate,  and  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  great,  considering  the  small  number  the  comba¬ 
tants.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Romans  were  left 
dead  upon  the  spot,  and  more  than  two  hundred  of 
their  enemies.  But  the  honour  of  the  skirmish  fell  to 
the  Romans;  the  Numidians  having  retired  and  left 
them  the.  field  of  battle.  This  first  action  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  omen  of  the  fate  of  the  whole  war, 1  and 
seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  Romans,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  dearly  bought,  and  strong¬ 
ly  contested.  On  both  sides,  those  who  had  survived 
this  engagement,  and  who  had  been  engaged  in  re- 
connoitenng,  returned  to  inform  their  respective  ge¬ 
nerals  of  what  they  had  discovered. 

Hannibal,  as  he  had  declared,  decamped  the  next 
day,  and  crossed  through  the  midst  of  Gaul,  advancing 
northward ;  not  that  this  was  the  shortest  way  to  the 
Alps,  but  only,  as  by  leading  him  from  the  sea,  it 
prevented  him  meeting  Scipio;  and,  by  that  means, 
favoured  the  design  he  had,  of  marching  all  his  forces 
into  Italy,  without  having  weakened  them  by  a  bat- 
tie. 

Though  Scipio  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
he  did  not  reach  the  place  where  Hannibal  had  passed 
the  Rhone,  till  three  days  after  he  had  set  out  from  it. 
Despairing  therefore  to  overtake  him,  he  returned  to 
his  fleet?  and  re-embarked,  fully  resolved  to  wait  for 
Hannibal  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  But,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  leave  Spain  defenceless,  he  sent  his 
brother  Cneius  thither,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  to  mate  head  against  Asdrubal;  and  himself 
set  forward  immediately  for  Genoa,  with  intention  to 
oppose  the  army  which  was  in  Gaul,  near  the  Po,  to 
that  of  Hannibal. 

The  latter,  after  four  days’  Inarch,  arrived  at  a  kind 
of  island,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  rivers,  which 
unite  thhir  streams  in  this  place.  Here  he  was  chosen 
umpire  between  two  brothers,  who  disputed  their  right 
to  the  kingdom.  He  to  whom  Hannibal  decreed  it, 
furnished  his  whole  army  with  provisions,  clothes, 
and  arms.  This  was  the  country  ef  the  Allobroges, 
by  which  name  the  people  were  called,  who  now  in- 


t  Hoc  pnnoinium  simulque  omen  belli,  ut  sunima  rerum 
prosperum  eventual,  ita  baud  sane  incruentuni  ancipitisque 
nnrtaminls  victoriam  Rumanis  pqrtendit.  Liv  1.  xxi.  n.29. 


habit  the  district  of  Geneva,  Vienne,  2  and  Grenoble 
His  march  was  not  much  interrupted  till  he  arrived  at 
the  Durance,  and  from  thence  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  without  any  opposition. 

The  Passage  of  the  Alps. 

The  sight  of  these  mountains,3  whose  tops  seemed 
to  touch  the  skies,  and  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
where  nothing  appeared  to  the  eye  but  a  few  pitiful 
cottages,  scattered  here  and  there,  on  the  sharp  tops 
of  inaccessible  rocks;  nothing  but  meagre  flocks, 
almost  perished  with  cold,  and  hairy  men  of  a  savage 
and  fierce  aspect;  this  spectacle,  I  say,  renewed  the 
terror  which  the  distant  prospect  had  raised,  and 
chilled  with  fear  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  When 
they  began  to  climb  up,  they  perceived  the  mountain¬ 
eers,  who  had  seized  upon  the  highest  cliffs,  and  were 
prepared  to  oppose  their  passage.  They,  therefore, 
were  forced  to  halt.  Had  the  mountaineers,  says 
Polybius,  only  lain  in  ambuscade,  and  after  having 
suffered  Hannibal's  troops  to  entangle  themselves  in 
some  difficult  passage,  had  then  charged  them  on  a 
sudden,  the  Carthaginian  army  would  have  been  ir¬ 
recoverably  lost.  Plannibal,  being  iuformed  that  they' 
kept  those  posts  only  in  the  day  time,  and  quitted 
them  in  the  evening,  possessed  himself  of  them  by 
night.  The  Gauls,  returning  early  in  the  morning, 
were’  vei-y  much  surprised  to  find  their  posts  in  the 
enemy’s  hand;  but  still  they  were  not  disheai-tened. 
Being  used  to  climb  up  those  rocks,  they  attacked  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  upon  their  march,  and 
harassed  them  on  all  sides.  The  latter  were  obliged 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  engage  with  the  enemy, 
and  struggle  with  the  ruggedness  of  the  paths  of  tne 
mountains,  where  they  could  hardly  stand.  But  the 
greatest  disorder  was  caused  by  the  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden  laden  with  the  baggage  :  who  being  fright 
ened  by  the  cries  and  howling  of  the  Gauls,  which 
echoed  dreadfully  among  the  mountains;  and  being 
sometimes  wounded  by  the  mountaineex-s,  came  tum¬ 
bling  on  the  soldiers  and  dragged  them  headlong  with 
them  down  the  precipices  which  skirted  the  road. 
Hannibal,  being  sensible  that  the  loss  of  his  baggage 
alone  was  enough  to  destroy  his  army,  ran  to  the 
assistance  of  his  troops,  who  were  thus  embarrassed ; 
and  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  continued  his 
march  without  molestation  or  danger,  and  came  to 
a  castle,  which  was  the  most  important  fortress  in  the 
whole  country.  He  possessed  himself  of  it,  and  of  all 
the  neighbouring  villages,  in  which  he  found  a  large 
quantity  of  corn,  and  cattle  sufficient  to  subsist  his 
army  three  days. 

After  a  pretty  quiet  march,  the  Carthaginians  were 
to  encounter  a  new  danger.  The  Gauls  feigning  to 
take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours, 
who  had  suffered  for  opposing  the  passage  of  Hanni¬ 
bal’s  troops,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  that  general, 
brought  him  provisions,  offered  to  be  his  guides,  and 
left  him  hostages,  as  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  How¬ 
ever,  Hannibal  placed  no  great  confidence  in  them. 
The  elephants  and  horses  marched  in  the  front,  whilst 
himself  followed  with  the  main  body  of  his  foot,  keep¬ 
ing  a  vigilant  eye  over  all.  They  came  at  length  to  a 
very  narrow  and  rugged  pass,  which  was  commanded 
by  an  eminence  where  the  Gauls  had  placed  an  am¬ 
buscade.  These  rushing  out  on  a  sudden,  assailed 
the  Carthaginians  on  evei-y  side,  rolling  down  stones 
upon  them  of  a  prodigious  size.  The  army  would 
have  been  entirely  x-outed,  had  not  Hannibal  exerted 
himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  extricate  them 
out  of  this  difficulty. 

At  last,  on  the  ninth  day,  they  reached  the  summit 
of  the  Alps.  Here  the  army  halted  two  days,  to  rest 
and  refresh  themselves  after  their  fatigue,  after  which 
the}'  continued  their  march.  As  it  was  now'  autumn, 
a  great  quantity  of  snow  had  lately  fal  len,  and  covered 
;  all  the  i-oads,  which  caused  a  consternation  among 
the  troops,  and  disheartened  them  very  much.  Han¬ 
nibal  pei-ceived  it,  and  halting  on  a  hill  from  whence 
|  there  was  a  prospe(?t  of  all  Italy,  he  showed  them  th* 

j  a  In  Daunhine. 
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fruitful  plains1  watered  by  the  river  Po,  to  which  they 
were  almost  come;  adding,  that  they  had  but  one 
effort  more  to  make,  before  they  arrived  at  them.  He 
represented  to  them,  that  a  battle  or  two  would  put  a 
iorious  periou  to  their  toils,  and  enrich  them  for  ever 
y  giving  them  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  speech,  filled  with  such  pleasing  hopes, 
ana  enforced  by  the  sight  of  Italy,  inspired  the  dejected 
soldiers  with  fresh  vigour  and  alacrity.  They  there¬ 
fore  pursued  their  march.  But  still  the  road  was  more 
craggy  and  troublesome  than  ever;  and  as  they  were 
now  on  a  descent,  the  difficulty  and  danger  increas* *d. 
For  the  ways  were  narrow,  steep  and  slippery,  inmost 
places;  so  that  the  soldiers  could  neither  keep  upon 
their  feet  as  they  marched,  nor  recover  themselves 
when  they  made  a  false  step,  but  stumbled  and  beat 
down  one  another. 

They  were  now  come  to  a  worse  place  than  any 
they  had  yet  met  with.  This  was  a  path  naturally 
very  rugged  and  craggy,  which  having  been  made 
more  so  by  the  late  falling  in  of  the  earth,  terminated 
in  a  frightful  precipice  above  a  thousand  feet  deep. 
Here  the  cavalry  stopped  short.  Hannibal,  wondering 
at  the  sudden  halt,  ran  to  the  place,  and  saw  that  it 
really  would  be  impossible  for  the  troops  to  advance. 
He  therefore  was  for  making  a  circuitous  route,  but 
this  also  was  found  impracticable.  As  upon  the  old 
snow,  which  was  grown  hard  by  lying,  there  was  some 
newly  fallen,  that  was  of  no  great  depth,  the  feet  at 
first,  by  their  sinking  into  it,  found  a  firm  support; 
but  this  snow  being  soon  dissolved,  by  the  treading 
of  the  foremost  troops  and  beasts  of  burden,  the  sol¬ 
diers  marched  on  nothing  but  ice,  which  was  so 
slippery  that  they  had  no  firm  footing,  and  where,  if 
they  made  the  least  false  step,  or  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  with  their  hands  or  knees,  there  were  no 
boughs  or  roots  to  catch  hold  of.  Besides  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  horses,  striking  their  feet  forcibly  into  the 
ice  to  keep  themselves  from  falling,  could  not  draw 
them  out  again,  but  were  caught  as  in  a  gin.  They 
therefore  were  forced  to  seek  some  other  expedient. 

Hannibal  resolved  to  pitch  his  camp,  and  to  give 
his  troops  some  days’  rest  on  the  summit  of  this  hill, 
which  was  of  a  considerable  extent ;  after  they  should 
have  cleared  the  ground,  and  removed  all  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new-fallen  snow,  which  was  a  work  of 
immense  labour.  He  afterwards  ordered  a  path  to  be 
cut  into  the  rock  itself,  and  this  was  carried  on  with 
amazing  patience  and  ardour.  To  open  and  enlarge 
this  path,  all  the  trees  thereabouts,  were  cut  down,  and 
piled  around  the  rock;  after  which  fire  was  set  to 
them.  The  wind,  by  good  fortune,  blowing  hard,  a 
fierce  flame  soon  broke  out,  so  that  the  rock  glowed 
like  the  very  coals  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Then  Hannibal,  if  Livy  may  be  credited  (for  Polybius 
says  nothing  of  this  matter,)  caused  a  great  quantity 
of  vinegar  to  be  poured  on  the  rock,  which  piercing 
into  the  veins  of  it,  that  were  now  cracked  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  fire,  calcined  and  softened  it. 
In  this  manner,  taking  a  large  compass  about,  in 
order  that  the  descent  might  be  easier,  they  cut  away 
along  the  rock  which  opened  a  free  passage  to  the 
forces,  the  baggage,  and  even  to  the  elephants.  Four 
days  were  employed  in  this  work,  during  which  the 
beasts  of  burden  were  dying  with  hunger;  there  being 
no  food  for  them  on  these  mountains,  buried  under 
eternal  snows.  At  last  they  came  into  cultivated  and 
fruitful  spots,  which  yielded  plenty  of  forage  for  the 

orses,  and  all  kinds  of  food  for  the  soldiers. 

Hannibal  enters  Italy. 

When  Hannibal  entered  into  Italy,  his  army  was  not 
near  so  numerous  as  when  he  left  Spain,  where  we  have 
seen  it  amounted  tonear60,000  men.2  It  had  sustain¬ 
ed  great  lossesduringthemarcb,eitherinthe  battlesit 
was  forced  to  fight,  or  in  the  passage  of  rivers.  At  his 
departure  from  the  Rhune,  it  still  consisted  of  38,000 
foot,  and  above  8000  horse.  The  march  over  the  Alps 
destroyed  near  half  this  number;  so  that  Hannibal  had 
now  remaining  only  12,000  Africans,  8000  Spanish 


<  Of  Piedmont. 
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foot,  and  6000  horse.  This  account  he  himself  caused 
to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  near  the  promontory  called 
Lacinium.  It  was  five  months  and  a  half  since  his 
first  setting  out  from  New  Carthage,  including  the 
fortnight  he  employed  in  marching  over  the  Alps, 
when  he  set  up  his  standards  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
at  the  entrance, of  Piedmont.  It  might  then  be  Sep¬ 
tember. 

His  first  care  was  to  give  his  troops  some  rest, 
which  they  very  much  wanted.  When  he  perceived 
that  they  were  fit  for  action,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
teritories  of  Turin3  refusing  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  him,  he  marched  and  encamped  before  the  chief 
city  ;  carried  it  in  three  days,  and  put  all  who  had 
opposed  him  to  the  sword.  Tnis  expedition  struck  the 
barbarians  with  so  much  dread,  that  they  all  came 
voluntarily  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  rest 
of  the  Gauls  would  have  done  the  same,  had  they  not 
been  awed  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  which 
were  now  approaching.  Hannibal  thought  therefore 
that  he  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  that  it  was  his  interest  to 
march  up  into  the  country,  and  attempt  some  great 
exploit ;  such  as  might  inspire  those  who  should  have 
an  inclination  to  join  him  with  confidence. 

The  rapid  progress  which  Hannibal  had  made, 
greatly  alarmed  Rome,  and  caused  the  utmost  con¬ 
sternation  throughout  the  city.  Sempronius  was  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  Sicily,  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his 
country  ;  and  P.  Scipio,  the  other  consul,  advanced 
by  forced  marches  towards  the  enemy,  crossed  the  Po, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Ticinus.4 

Battle  of  the  Cavalry  near  the  Ticinus. 

The  armies  being  now  in  sight,  the  generals  on 
each  side  made  a  speech  to  their  soldiers  before  they 
engaged.5  Scipio,  after  having  represented  to  his 
forces  the  glory  of  their  country,  the  achievements  of 
their  ancestors,  observed  to  them,  that  victory  was  in 
their  hands,  since  they  were  to  combat  only  with 
Carthaginians,  a  people  who  had  been  so  often  de¬ 
feated  by  them,  as  well  as  forced  to  be  their  tributaries 
for  twenty  years,  and  long  accustomed  to  be  almost 
their  slaves  :  that  the  advantage  they  had  gained  over 
the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  horse,  was  a  sure  omen 
of  their  success  during  the  rest  of  the  war  ;  that  Han¬ 
nibal,  in  his  march  over  the  Alps,  had  just  before  lost 
the  best  part  of  his  army  ;  and  that  those  who  survived 
were  exhausted  by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue  ;  that  the 
bare  sight  of  the  Romans  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight 
a  parcel  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  aspects  of  ghosts 
rather  than  of  men  :  in  a  word,  that  victory  was  be¬ 
come  necessary,  not  only  to  secure  Italy,  but  to  save 
Rome  itself,  whose  fate  the  present  battle  would  de¬ 
cide,  as  that  city  had  no  other  army  wherewith  to 
oppose  the  enemy. 

Hannibal,  that  his  words  might  make  the  stronger 
impression  on  the  rude  minds  of  his  soldiers,  speaks 
to  their  eyes,  before  he  addresses  their  ears  ;  and  does 
not  attempt  to  persuade  them  by  arguments,  till  he  has 
first  moved  them  by  the  following  spectacle.  He  arms 
some  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taker,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  obliges  them  to  fight,  two  and  two,  in  sight 
of  his  army  ;  promising  to  reward  the  conquerors  with 
their  liberty  and  rich  presents.  The  alacrity  wherewith 
the  barbarians  engaged  upon  these  motives,  gives 
Hannibal  an  occasion  of  exhibiting  to  his  soldiers  a 
lively  image  of  their  present  condition  ;  which,  by  de¬ 
priving  them  of  all  means  of  returning  back,  puts  them 
under  an  absolute  necessity  either  of  conquering  or 
dying,  in  order  to  avoid  the  endless  evils  prepared  for 
those  that  should  be  so  base  and  cowardly  as  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Romans.  He  displays  to  them  the  greatness 
of  their  reward,  viz.  the  conquest  of  all  Italy  ;  the 
plunder  of  the  rich  and  wealthy  city  of  Rome  ;  an 
illustrious  victory,  and  immortal  glory.  He  speaks 
contemptuously  of  the  Roman  power,  the  false  lustre 


a  Taurini. 

*  [This  river  is  now  called  the  Tesino.  It  falls  into  the 
Po,  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  a  large  stream,  coming  from  the 
St.  Gothard,  arid  which,  after  watering  the  Liviner  Val,  or 
Levantine  valley,  enters  and  passes  through  the  Lago  M_ag- 
giore,  and  thence  running  S.  E.  enters  the  Po  below  Pavia.  1 
8  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  214 — 218.  Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.  39  47. 
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of  which  (he  observed)  ought  not  to  dazzle  such  war¬ 
riors  as  themselves,  who  had  marched  from  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules,  through  the  fiercest  nations,  into 
the  very  centre  of  Italy.  As  for  his  own  part,  he 
scorns  to  compare  himself  with  Scipio,  a  general  of 
but  six  in.  -ths’  standing  ;  himself,  who  was  almost 
born,  at  least  brought  up  in  the  tent  of  Hamilcar  his 
father  ;  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  of  Gaul>  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Alps,  and,  what  is  still  more,  conqueror 
of  the  Alps  themselves.  He  rouses  their  indignation 
against  the  insolence  of  the  Romans,  who  baa  dared 
to  demand  that  himself,  and  the  rest  who  had  taken 
Saguntum,  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  :  and  ex¬ 
cites  their  jealousy  against  the  intolerable  pride  of 
those  imperious  masters,  who  imagined  that  all  things 
ought  to  obey  them,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  give 
laws  to  the  whole  world. 

After  these  speeches,  both  sides  prepare  for  battle. 
Scipio,  having  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Ticinus, 
marched  his  troops  over  it.  Two  ill  omens,1  had 
filled  his  army  with  consternation  and  dread.  As  for 
the  Carthaginians,  they  were  inspired  with  the  boldest 
Courage.  Hannibal  animates  them  with  fresh  promi¬ 
ses,  and  cleaving  with  a  stone  the  skull  of  the  lamb  he 
was  sacrificing,  he  prays  Jupiter  to  dash  to  pieces  his 
head  in  like  manner,  in  case  he  did  not  give  his  sol¬ 
diers  the  rewards  he  had  promised  them. 

Scipio  posts,  in  the  first  line,  the  troops  armed  with 
missive  weapons,  and  the  Gaulish  horse  ;  and  forming 
his  second  line  of  the  flower  of  the  confederate  cavalry, 
he  advances  slowly.  Hannibal  advanced  with  his 
whole  cavalry,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had  posted  the 
troopers  who  rode  with  bridles,  and  the  Numidian 
horsemen2  on  the  wings,  in  order  to  surround  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  officers  and  cavalry  being  eager  to  engage,  a 
charge  ensues.  At  the  first  onset,  Scipio’s  light-armed 
soldiers  had  scarcely  discharged  their  darts,  when, 
frighted  at  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which  came  pour¬ 
ing  upon  them,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  be  tram¬ 
pled  under  the  horses'  feet,  they  gave  way,  and  retired 
through  the  intervals  of  the  squadrons.  The  fight  con¬ 
tinued  a  long  time  with  equal  success.  Many  troopers 
on  both  sides  dismounted, so  that  the  battle  was  carried 
on  between  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Numidians  surround  the  enemy,' and  charge 
the  rear  of  the  light-armed  troops,  who  at  first  had  es¬ 
caped  the  attack  of  the  cavalry,  and  tread  them  under 
their  horses’  feet.  The  centre  of  the  Roman  forces  had 
hitherto  fought  with  great  bravery.  Many  were  killed 
on  both  sides,  and  even  more  on  that  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians.  But  the  Roman  troops  were  put  into  disorder 
by  the  Numidians,  who  attacked  them  in  the  rear  ; 
and  especially  by  a  wound  the  consul  received,  which 
disabled  him  from  continuing  the  combat.  However, 
this  general  was  rescued  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands  by 
the  bravery  of  his  son,  then  but  seventeen  years  old; 
and  who  afterwards  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of 
Africanus,  for  having  put  a  glorious  period  to  this  war. 

The  consul,  though  dangerously  wounded,  retreat¬ 
ed  in  good  order,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  camp  by 
a  body  of  horse,  who  covered  him  with  their  arms  and 
bodies:  the  rest  of  the  army  followed  him  thither.  He 
hastened  to  the  Po,  which  he  crossed  with  his  army, 
and  then  broke  down  the  bridge,  whereby  he  prevented 
Hannibal  from  overtaking  him. 

It  is  agreed,  that  Hannibal  owed  this  first  victory  to 
his  cavalry  ;  and  it  was  judged  from  thenceforth  that 
the  main  strength  of  his  army  consisted  in  his  horse  ; 
and  therefore,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Romans 
to  avoid  large  open  plains,  such  as  those  between  the 
Po  and  the  Alps. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  all  the 
neighbouring  Gauls  seemed  to  contend  who  should  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  first  to  Hannibal,  furnish  him  with  am¬ 
munition,  and  enlist  in  his  army.  And  this,  as  Polybius 
has  observed,  was  what  chiefly  induced  that  wise  and 


1  These  two  ill  omens  were,  first,  a  wolf  hart  stolen  into 
the  camp  of  the  Romans,  and  cruelly  mangled  some  of  the 
soldiers,  without  receiving  the  least  harm  from  those  who 
endeavoured  to  kill  tt ;  and,  secondly,  a  swarm  of  bees  had 
pitched  upon  a  tree  near  the  Pratorium,  or  general’s  tent. 
/Jr.  1.  xxi  c.  46. 

»  The  Numidians  used  to  ride  without  saddle  or  bridle. 


skilful  general,  notwithstanding  the  small  number  and 
weakness  of  his  troops,  to  hazard  a  battle;  which  he 
indeed  was  now  obliged  to  venture,  from  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  marching  back  whenever  he  should  desire  to 
do  it ;  because  nothing  but  a  battle  would  oblige  the 
Gauls  to  declare  for  him,  whose  assistance  was  the 
only  refuge  he  then  had  left. 

Battle  of  the  Trehia. 

Sempronius  the  consul,3  upon  the  orders  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  senate,  was  returned  from  Sicily  to 
Ariminum.  From  thence  he  marched  towards  the 
Trebia,4  a  small  river  of  Lombardy,  which  falls  into 
the  Po  a  little  above  Placentia,  where  he  joined  his 
forces  to  those  ot  Scipio.  Hannibal  advanced  towards 
the  camp  of  the  Romans,  from  which  he  was  separated 
only  by  that  small  river.  The  armies  lying  so  near 
one  another,  gave  occasion  to  frequent  skirmishes,  in 
one  of  which  Sempronius,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
horse,  gained  some  advantage  over  a  party  of  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  very  trifling  indeed,  but  which  nevertheless 
very  much  increased  the  good  opinion  this  general  na¬ 
turally  entertained  of  his  own  merit. 

This  inconsiderable  success  seemed  to  him  a  com¬ 
plete  victory.  He  boasted  his  having  vanquished  the 
enemy  in  the  same  kind  of  fight  in  which  his  colleague 
had  been  defeated,  and  that  he  thereby  had  revived  the 
courage  of  the  dejected  Romans.  Being  now  reso¬ 
lutely  bent  to  come,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  a  decisive 
battle,  he  thought  it  proper,  for  decency’s  sake,  to  con¬ 
sult  Scipio,  whom  he  found  of  a  quite  different  opinion 
from  himself.  Scipio  represented,  that  in  case  time 
should  be  allowed  for  disciplining  the  new  levies  during 
the  winter,  they  would  be  much  fitter  for  service  in  the 
ensuing  campaign ;  that  the  Gauls,  who  were  naturally 
fickle  and  inconstant,  would  disengage  themselves  in¬ 
sensibly  from  Hannibal  ;  that  as  soon  as  his  wounds 
should  be  healed,  his  presence  might  be  of  some  use 
in  an  affair  of  such  general  concern  :  in  a  word,  he 
besought  him  earnestly  not  to  proceed  any  farther. 

These  reasons,  though  so  just,  made  no  impression 
upon  Sempronius.  He  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  16- 
000  Romans,  and  20,000  allies,  exclusive  of  cavalry  (a 
number  which,  in  those  ages,  formed  a  complete  army), 
when  both  consuls  joined  their  forces.  The  troops  of 
the  enemy  amounted  to  near  the  same  number.  He 
thought  the  juncture  extremely  favourable  for  him. 
He  declared  publicly,  that  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  desirous  of  a  battle,  except  his  colleague,  whose 
mind  (he  observed)  being  more  affected  by  his  wound 
than  his  body,  could  not,  for  that  reason,  bear  to  hear 
of  an  engagement.  But  still,  continued  Sempronius, 
is  it  just  to  let  the  whole  army  droop  and  languish  with 
him  ?  What  could  Scipio  expect  more  ?  Did  he  flat¬ 
ter  himself  with  the  hopes  that  a  third  consul,  and  a 
new  army,  would  come  to  his  assistance  ?  Such  were 
the  expressionshe  employed,  both  among  the  soldiers, 
and  even  about  Scipio’s  tent.  The  time  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  generals  drawing  near,  Sempronius  was 
afraid  a  successor  would  be  sent  before  he  had  put  an 
end  to  the  war  ;  and  therefore  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
he  ought  to  take  advantage  of  his  colleague’s  illness, 
to  secure  the  whole  honour  of  the  victory  to  himself. 
As  he  had  no  regard,  says  Polybius,  to  the  time  proper 
for  action,  and  only  to  that  which  he  thought  suited 
his  own  interest,  he  could  not  fail  of  taking  wrong  mea¬ 
sures.  He  therefore  ordered  his  army  to  prepare  for 
battle.  r  r 

This  was  the  very  thing  Hannibal  desired  ;  as  he 
held  it  for  a  maxim,  that  a  general  who  has  entered  a 


’  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  220-  227.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  51—56. 

4  .[This  stream  is  the  modern  Trebia.  It  rises  in  the  Ap- 
penines,  and  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  torrents,  which 
when  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  accumulated  during  the 
winter  amongst  the  ridges  of  the  Appenines,  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  stream  of  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and  of  vast 
'rapidity.  During  the  summer  heats  its  channel  is  almost 
wholly  dry.  A  memorable  engagement  of  three  days  suc¬ 
cessively,  between  Marshal  Suwarrow  and  Marshal  Mac¬ 
donald,  took  place  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  in  June, 
1799,  when  the  French  were  defeated,  with  great  loss  on 
both  sides.  When  Suwarrow  was  complimented  on  this 
victory  as  being  a  second  Hannibal,  he  replied,  '■Another 
such  victory ,  and  we  are  ruined ,’J 
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foreign  country,  or  one  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and 
has  formed  some  great  design,  has  no  other  refuge  left, 
than  continually  to  raise  the  expectations  of  his  allies 
by  some  fresh  exploits.  Besides,  knowing  that  he 
should  have  to  deal  only  with  new-levied  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  troops,  he  was  desirous  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  ardour  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  extremely  desi¬ 
rous  of  fighting  ;  and  of  Scipio’s  absence,  who,  by 
reason  of  his  w-ound,  could  not  be  present  in  the  battle. 
Mago  was  therefore  ordered  to  lie  in  ambush  with  2(100 
men,  consisting  of  horse  and  foot,  on  the  steep  banks 
of  a  small  rivulet  which  ran  between  the  two  camps, 
and  to  conceal  himself  among  the  bushes  that  were 
very  thick  there.  An  ambuscade  is  often  safer  in  a 
smooth  open  country,  but  lull  of  thickets,  as  this  was, 
than  in  woods,  because  such  a  spot  is  less  apt  to  be 
suspected.  He  afterwards  caused  a  detachment  of 
Numidian  cavalry  to  cross  the  Trebia.with  orders  to 
advance  at  break  of  day  as  far  as  the  very  barriers  of 
the  enemy’s  camp,  in  order  to  provoke  them  to  fight; 
and  then  to  retreat  and  repass  the  river,  in  order  to 
draw  the  Romans  after  them.  What  he  had  foreseen, 
came  directly  to  pass.  The  fiery  Sempronius  imme¬ 
diately  detached  his  whole  cavalry  against  the  Numi- 
dians,  and  then  6000  light-armed  troops,  who  were 
soon  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  Nu- 
midians  (led  designedly  ;  upon  which  the  Romans 
pursued  them  with  great  eagerness,  and  crossed  the 
Trebia  without  resistance,  but  not  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  being  forced  to  wade  up  to  their  very  arm-pits 
through  the  rivulet,  which  was  swollen  with  the  tor¬ 
rents  that  had  fallen  in  the  night  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountains.  It  was  then  about  the  winter-solstice, 
that  is,  in  December.  It  happened  to  snow  that  day, 
and  the  cold  w'as  excessively  piercing.  The  Romans 
had  left  their  camp  fasting,  and  without  having  taken 
the  least  precaution  ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians  had, 
by  Hannibal’s  order,  eaten  and  drunk  plentifully  in 
their  tents  ;  had  got  their  horses  in  readiness,  rubbed 
themselves  with  oil,  and  put  on  their  armour  by  the 
fire-side. 

They  were  thus  prepared  when  the  fight  began. 
The  Romans  defended  themselves  valiantly  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  though  they  were  half  spent  with  hun¬ 
ger,  fatigue,  and  cold  ;  but  their  cavalry  was  at  last 
broken  and  put  to  flight  by  that  of  the  Carthaginians, 
which  much  exceeded  theirs  in  numbers  and  strength. 
The  infantry  also  were  soon  in  great  disorder.  The 
soldiers  in  ambuscade  sallying  out  at  a  proper  time, 
rushed  on  a  sudden  upon  their  rear,  and  completed 
the  overthrow.  A  body  of  above  10,000  men  reso¬ 
lutely  fought  their  w-ay  through  the  Gauls  and  Afri¬ 
cans,  of  whom  they  made  a  dreadful  slaughter;  but  as 
they  could  neither  assist  their  friends  nor  return  to  the 
camp,  the  way  to  it  being  cut  off  by  the  Numidian 
horse,  the  river,  and  the  rain,  they  retreated  in  good 
order  to  Placentia.  Most  of  the  rest  lost  their  lives  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  being  trampled  to  pieces  by  the 
elephants  and  horses.  Those  who  escaped  went  and 
joined  the  body  above-mentioned.  The  next  night 
Scipio  retired  also  to  Placentia.  The  Carthaginians 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  their  loss  was  incon¬ 
siderable,  except  that  a  great  number  of  their  horses 
were  destroyed  by  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the  snow  ; 
and  that  of  all  their  elephants,  they  saved  but  one 
only. 

In  Spain,  the  Romans  had  better  success  in  this  and 
the  following  campaign  ;'  for  Cn.  Scipio  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river  Iberus,2  defeated 
Hanno  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Hannibal  took  the  opportunity,3  whilst  he  was  in 
winter  quarters,  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  gain  the  af¬ 
fection  of  the  natives.  For  this  purpose,  after  having 
declared  to  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  from  the 
allies  of  the  Romans',  that  he  was  not  come  with  the 
view  of  making  war  upon  them,  but  of  restoring  the 
Italians  to  their  liberty,  and  protecting  them  against 
the  Romans,  he  sent  them  all  home  to  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  without  requiring  the  least  ransom. 

The  winter  was  no  sooner  over,1  than  he  set  out  to- 


1  Pol  vb.  1.  iii.  p  258,  22!).  Civ.  1.  xxi.  n.  60,  61. 

»  Or  Ebro.  a  Polyb.  p.  229.  4  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  58. 
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wards  Tuscany,  whither  be  hastened  his  march  for 
two  important  reasons:  First,  to  avoid  the  ill  effects 
which  would  arise  from  the  ill  will  of  the  Gauls,  who 
were  tired  with  the  long  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
in  their  territories,  and  were  impatient  of  bearing  the 
whole  burden  of  a  war,  in  which  they  had  engaged 
with  no  other  view  than  to  carry  it  into  the  country 
of  their  common  enemy:  secondly,  that  he  mri-ht  in¬ 
crease,  by  some  bold  exploit,  the  reputation  of  his  arms 
in  the  mindsofall  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, by  carrying 
the  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome;  and  at  the  same 
time  reanimate  his  troops,  and  the  Gauls  his  allies,  by 
the  plunder  of  the  enemy’s  lands.  Butin  his  march 
over  the  Appenines,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  which  destroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men. 
The  cold,  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  hail,  seemed  to  con¬ 
spire  his  ruin;  so  that  the  fatigues  which  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  had  undergone  in  crossing  the  Alps  seemed 
less  dreadful  than  those  they  now  suffered.  He  there¬ 
fore  inarched  back  to  Placentia,  where  he  again  fought 
Sempronius,  who  was  returned  from  Rome.  The  loss 
on  both  sides  was  very  nearly  equal. 

Whilst  Hannibal  -was  in  these- winter-quarters,1  he 
hit  upon  a  true  Carthaginian  stratagem.  He  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fickle  and  inconstant  nations;  the  friend¬ 
ship  he  had  contracted  with  them  was  but  of  recent 
date.  He  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  change  in  their 
disposition,  and,  consequently,  that  attempts  would 
be  made  upon  his  life.  To  secure  himself,  therefore, 
he  got  perukes  made,  and  clothes  suited  to  every  age. 
Of  these  he  sometimes  wore  one,  sometimes  another, 
and  disguised  himself  so  often,  that  not  merely  such  as 
saw  him  only'  transiently,  but  even  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance,  could  scarce  know  him. 

At  Rome,  Cn.  Servilius  and  C. 

Flaminius  had  been  appointed  con-  A.  M.  3788. 
suls.2  Hannibal  having  advice  that  A.  Rom.  532. 
the  latter  was  advanced  already  as  far 
as  Arretium,3  a  town  of  Tuscany,  resolved  to  go  and 
engage  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  ways  being 
shown  him,  he  chose  the  shortest,  though  the  most 
troublesome,  nay,  almost  impassable,  by  reason  of  a 
fen  which  he  was  forced  to  go  through.  Here  the  army 
suffered  incredible  hardships.  During  four  days  and 
three  nights  they  marched  halfway  up  the  leg  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and,  consequently,  could  not  get  a  moment’s  sleep. 
Hannibal  himself,  who  rode  upon  the  only  elephant  he 
had  left,  could  hardly'  get  through.  His  long  want  of 
sleep,  and  the  thick  vapours  which  exhaled  from  that 
marshy'  place,  together  with  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
season,  cost  him  one  of  his  eyes. 

Battle  of  Thrasy menus. 

Hannibal  being  thus  got,  almost  unexpectedly,  4 
out  of  this  dangerous  situation,  and  having-  refreshed 
his  troops,  marched  and  pitched  his  camp  between  Ar¬ 
retium  and  Fesulae,  in  the  richest  and  most  fruitful 
part  of  Tuscany.  His  first  endeavours  w'ere  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  disposition  of  Flaminius,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  advantage  of  his  weak  side,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Polybius,  ought  to  be  the  chief  study  of  a  gener¬ 
al.  He  was  told,  that  Flaminius  was  greatly  conceit¬ 
ed  of  his  own  merit,  bold,  enterprising,  rash,  and  fond 
of  glory.  To  plunge  him  the  deeper  into  these  ex¬ 
cesses,  to  which  he  was  naturally  prone,  5 6 * *he  inflam¬ 
ed  his  impetuous  spirit,  by  laying  waste  and  burning 
the  whole  country  in  his  sight. 

Flaminius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  continue  inactive 
in  his  camp,  even  if  Hannibal  had  lain  still.  But  when 
he  saw  the  territories  of  his  allies  laid  waste  before  his 
eyes,  he  thought  it  would  reflect  dishonour  upon  him 
should  he  suffer  Hannibal  to  ransack  Italy  without 
control,  and  even  advance  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  He  rejected  with 
scorn  the  prudent  counsels  of  those  w'ho  advised  him 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  and  to  be' satisfied 


*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  229.  Liy.  ];  xxii.  n.  1.  Appifln.  in  Bell 

Annib.  p.  316.  11  Polyb.  p.  230,  231.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  2. 

>  [Now  called  Arpzzo.j 

4  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  231—238.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  3-8. 

6  Apparebat  ferooiter  omnia  ac  pra:propere  actu-um. 

Quoque  pronior  esset  in  sua  vitia,  agitare  earn  atque  iiri- 

tare  Pcenus  parat.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  3. 
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for  the  present,  with  putting  a  stop  to  the  devastation 
of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  was  still  advancing  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  having  Cortona  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
lake  Thrasymenus1  on  his  right.  When  he  saw  that 
the  consul  followed  close  after  him,  with  design  to  give 
him  battle, in  order  to  stop  him  in  his  march;  having 
observed  that  the  ground  was  convenient  for  an  en¬ 
gagement,  he  thought  only  of  making  preparations  for 
it.  The  lake  Thrasymenus  and  the  mountains  of 
Cortona  form  a  very  narrow  defile,  which  leads  into  a 
large  valley,  lined  on  both  sides,  with  hills  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  closed,  at  the  outlet,  by  a  steep 
hill  of  difficult  access.  On  this  hill,  Hannibal,  after 
having  crossed  the  valley  came  and  encamped  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  posting  his  light-armed  infantry 
in  ambuscade  upon  the  hills  on  the  right,  arid  part  of 
his  cavalry  behind  those  on  the  left,  as  far  almost  as 
the  entrance  of  the  defile,  through  which  Flaminius 
was  obliged  to  pass.  Accordingly,  this  general,  who 
followed  him  very  eagerly,  with  the  resolution  to  fight 
him,  being  come  to  the  defile  near  the  lake,  was  forced 
to  halt,  because  night  was  coming  on;  but  he  entered 
it  the  next  morning  at  daybreak. 

Hannibal  having  permitted  him  to  advance,  with  all 
his  forces,  above  half  way  through  the  valley,  and  see¬ 
ing  the  Roman  van-guard  pretty  near  him,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  battle, and  commanded  his  troops  to  come 
out  of  their  ambuscade,  in  order  that  he  might  attack 
the  enemy  at  the  same  time  from  all  quarters.  The 
reader  may  guess  at  the  consternation  with  which  the 
Romans  were  seized. 

They  were  not  yet  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
neither  had  they  got  their  arms  in  readiness,  when 
they  found  themselves  attacked  in  front,  in  rear, and  in 
flank.  In  a  moment,  all  the  ranks  were  put  into  disor¬ 
der.  Flaminius  alone  undaunted  in  so  universal  a 
consternation,  animates  his  soldiers  both  with  his  hand 
and  voice,  and  exhorts  them  to  cut  themselves  a  pas¬ 
sage  with  their  swords  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  tumult  which  reigned  every  where,  the  dread¬ 
ful  shouts  of  the  enemy,  and  a  fog  that  was  risen,  pre¬ 
vented  his  being  seen  or  heard.  However,  when  the 
Romans  saw  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides, 


either  by  the  enemy  or  the  lake,  the  impossibility  of 
saving  their  lives  by  flight  roused  their  courage,  and 
both  parties  began  to  fight  with  astonishing  animosity. 
Their  fury  was  so  great,  that  not  a  soldier  in  either 
army  perceived  an  earthquake  which  happened  in  that 
country,  and  buried  whole  cities  in  ruins.  In  this  con¬ 
fusion,  Flaminius  being  slain  by  one  of  the  Insubrian 
Gauls,  the  Romans  began  to  give  ground,  and  at  last 
fairly  fled.  Great  numbers,  endeavouring  to  save 
themselves,  leaped  into  the  lake;  whilst  others, direct¬ 
ing  their  course  towards  the  mountains,  fell  into  the 
enemy’s  hands  whom  they  strove  to  avoid.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  only  cut  their  way  through  the  conquerors,  and 
retreated  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  the  next  day  they 
were  taken  prisoners.  In  this  battle  15,000  Romans 
were  killed,  and  about  10,000  escaped  to  Rome  by  dif¬ 
ferent  roads.  Hannibal  sent  back  the  Latins,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  iuto  their  own  country, 
without  demanding  the  least  ransom.  He  commanded 
search  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  Flaminius,  in  order 
to  give  it  burial,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  He  after¬ 
wards  put  his  troops  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and 
solemnized  the  funerals  ot  thirty  of  his  chief  officers, 
who  were  killed  in  the  battle.  He  lost  in  all  but  1500 
men,  most  of  whom  were  Gauls. 

Immediately  after,  Hannibal  despatched  a  courier  to 
Carthage,  with  the  news  of  his  good  success  hitherto 
in  Italy.  This  caused  the  greatest  joy  for  the  present, 
gave  birth  to  the  most  promising  hopes  with  regard  to 
the  future,  and  revived  the  courage  of  all  the  citizens. 
They  now  prepared,  with  incredible  ardour,  to  send 
into  Italy  and  Spain  all  necessary  succours. 

Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  filled  with  universal 
grief  and  alarm,  as  soon  as  the  praetor  had  pronounced 
from  the  rostra  the  following  words:  We  have  lost  a 
great  battle.  The  Senate,  studious  of  nothing  but  the 
public  welfare,  thought  that  in  so  great  a  calamity 


and  so  imminent  a  danger,  rec  rnrse  must  be  had  to 
extraordinary  remedies.  They  therefore  appointed 
Quintus  Fabius  dictator,  a  per&on  as  conspicuous  for 
his  wisdom  as  his  birth.  It  was  the  custom  at  Rome, 
that  the  moment  a  dictator  was  npminated,  all  author¬ 
ity  ceased,  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  excepted. 
M.  Minucius  was  appointed  the  general  of  horse.  We 
are  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 

Hannibal's  Conduct  with  respect  to  Fabius. 

Hannibal,  2  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  nol 
thinking  it  yet  proper  to  march  directly  to  Rome,  con 
tented  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  with  laying  waste 
the  country.  He  ci'ossed  Umbria  and  Picenum;  and 
after  ten  days’  march,  arrived  in  the  territory  of 
Adria.3  He  got  a  very  considerable  booty  in  his  march. 
Out  of  his  implacable  enmity  to  the  Romans,  he  com¬ 
manded,  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should 
be  put  to  the  sword;  and  meeting  no  obstacle  any 
where,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Apulia;  plundering  the 
countries  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  carrying  desola¬ 
tion  wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  compel  the  nations 
to  disengage  themselves  from  their  alliance  with  the 
Romans;  and  to  show  all  Italy,  that  Rome  itself,  now 
quite  dispirited,  yielded  him  the  victory. 

Fabius,  followed  by  Minucius  and  fourlegions,  had 
marched  from  Rome  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  but  with  a 
firm  resolution  not  to  let  him  take  the  least  advan¬ 
tage,  nor  to  advance  one  step  till  he  had  first  recon¬ 
noitred  everyplace;  nor  hazard  abattletill  he  should 
be  sure  of  success. 

As  soon  as  both  armies  were  in  sight,  Hannibal,  to 
terrify  the  Roman  forces,  offered  them  battle,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  almost  to  the  very  intrenchments  of  their 
camp.  But  finding  every  thing  quiet  there,  he  re¬ 
tired;  blaming,  in  appearance,  the  cowardice  of  the 
enemy,  whom  he  upbraided  with  having  at  last  lost 
that  valour  so  natural  to  their  ancestors ;  but  fretted 
inwardly,  to  find  he  had  to  do  with  a  general  of  so 
different  a  disposition  from  Sempronius  and  Flami¬ 
nius;  and  that  the  Romans,  instructed  by  their  defeat, 
had  at  last  made  choice  of  a  commander  capable  of 
opposing  Hannibal. 

From  this  moment  he  perceived,  that  the  dictator 
would  not  be  formidable  to  him  by  the  boldness  of  his 
attacks,  but  by  the  prudence  and  regularity  of  his 
conduct,  which  might  perplex  and  embarrass  him 
very  much.  The  only  circumstance  he  now  wanted 
to  know,  was,  whether  the  new  general  had  firmness 
enough  to  pursue  steadily  the  plan  he  seemed  to  have 
laid  down.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  shake  his 
resolution  by  the  different  movements  which  he  made, 
by  laying  waste  the  lands,  plundering  the  cities,  and 
burning  the  villages  and  towns.  He,  at  one  time, 
would  raise  his  camp  with  the  utmost  precipitation , 
and,  at  another,  stop  short  in  some  valley  out  of  the 
common  route,  to  try  whether  he  could  not  surprise 
him  in  the  plain.  However,  Fabius  still  kept  his 
troops  on  the  hills,  but  without  losing  sight  of  Han¬ 
nibal  ;  never  approaching  near  enough  to  come  to  an 
engagement;  nor  yet  keeping  at  such  a  distance,  as 
might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  him.  He 
never  suffered  his  soldiers  to  stir  out  of  the  camp, 
except  to  forage,  nor  ever  on  those  occasions  without 
a  numerous  convoy.  If  ever  he  engaged,  it  was  only 
in  slight  skirmishes,  and  so  very  cautiously,  that  his 
troops  had  always  the  advantage.  By  this  conduct 
he  revived,  by  insensible  degrees,  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers,  which  the  loss  of  three  battles  had  entirely 
damped;  and  enabled  them  to  rely,  as  they  had  for¬ 
merly  done,  on  their  valour  and  good  fortune. 

Hannibal,  having  got  an  immense  booty  in  Cam¬ 
pania,  where  he  had  resided  a  considerable  time,  left 
that  country,  in  order  that  he  might  not  consume  the 
provisions  he  had  laid  up,  and  which  '•  e  reserved  for 
the  winter  season.  Besides,  he  could  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  country  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  whicn 
were  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  useful  for  the 
subsistence  of  an  army;  a  country  where  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters 
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»»»ong  marshes,  rocks,  and  sands;  while  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  have  drawn  plentiful  supplies  from  Ca¬ 
pua,  and  the  richest  parts  of  Italy.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  settle  elsewhere. 

I'abius  naturally  supposed  that  Hannibal  would 
be  oblig-ed  to  return  the  same  way  he  came,  and  that 
he  might  easily  annoy  him  during  his  march.  He 
began  by  throwing  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into 
Casilinum,  and  thereby  securing  that  small  town, 
situated  on  the  Vulturnus,  which  separated  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Falernum  from  those  of  Capua:  he  after¬ 
wards  detached  4000  men  to  seize  the  only  pass 
through  which  Hannibal  could  come  out;  and  then, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  posted  himself  with 
the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the  hills  adioining  to 
the  road. 

The  Carthaginians  arrive,  and  encamp  in  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  And  now  the  crafty 
Carthaginian  falls  into  the  same  snare  he  had  laid 
for  Flaminius  at  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus;  and  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  ever  to  extricate  himself 
out  of  this  difficulty,  there  being  but  one  outlet,  of 
which  the  Romans  were  possessed.  Fabius,  fancy¬ 
ing  himself  sure  of  his  prey,  was  only  contriving  how 
to  seize  it.  He  flattered  himself,  and  not  without  the 
appearance  of  probability,  with  the  hopes  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  this  single  battle.  Neverthe¬ 
less, he  thought  fit  to  defer  the  attack  till  thenextday. 

Hannibal  perceived  that  his  own  artifices  were  now 
employed  against  him.1  It  is  in  such  junctures  as 
these,  that  a  general  has  need  of  unusual  presence 
of  mind  and  fortitude,  to  view  danger  in  its  utmost 
extent,  without  being  dismayed;  and  to  find  out  sure 
and  instant  expedients  without  deliberating.  Imme¬ 
diately,  the  Carthaginian  general  caused  2000  oxen 
to  be  got  together,  and  ordered  small  bundles  of 
vine-branches  to  be  tied  to  their  horns.  Towards 
the  dead  of  night,  having  commanded  the  branches 
to  be  set  on  fire,  he  caused  the  oxen  to  be  driven  with' 
violence  to  the  top  of  the  hills  where  the  Romans 
were  encamped.  As  soon  as  these  creatures  felt  the 
flame,  the  pain  rendered  them  furious,  they  flew  up 
and  down  on  all  sides,  and  set  fire  to  the  shrubs  and 
bushes  they  met  in  their  way.  This  squadron,  of  a 
new  kind,  was  sustained  by  a  good  number  of  light¬ 
armed  soldiers,  who  had  orders  to  seize  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  to  charge  the  enemy,  in 
case  they  should  meet  them.  All  things  happened  as 
Hannibal  had  foreseen.  The  Romans  who  guarded 
the  defile,  seeing  the  fires  spread  over  the  hills  which 
were  above  them,  and  imagining  that  it  was  Hannibal 
making  his  escape  by  torch-light,  quit  their  post,  and 
run  up  to  the  mountains  to  oppose  his  passage.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  not  knowing  what  to  think  of 
all  this  tumult,  and  Fabius  himself  not  daring  to  stir, 
while  it  was  dark,  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  day.  Hannibal  seizes  this  opportunity, 
marches  his  troops  and  the  spoils  through  the  defile, 
which  was  now  unguarded,  and  rescues  his  army  out 
of  a  snare  in  which,  had  Fabius  been  but  a  little  more 
vigorous,  it  would  either  have  been  destroyed,  or  at 
least  very  much  weakened.  It  is  glorious  for  a  man 
to  turn  his  very  errors  to  his  advantage,  and  make 
them  subservient  to  his  reputation. 

The  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Apulia,  still 
ursued  and  harassed  by  the  Romans.  The  dictator, 
eing  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome  on  account 
of  some  religious  ceremonies,  earnestly  entreated  his 
eneral  of  horse,  before  his  departure,  not  to  fight 
uring  his  absence.  However,  Minucius  did  not  re- 
ard  either  his  advice  or  his  entreaties  ;  but  the  very 
rst  opportunity  he  had,  whilst  part  of  Hannibal’s 
troops  were  foraging,  he  charged  the  rest,  and  gained 
some  advantage.  He  immediately  sent  ad  vice  of  this 
to  Rome,  as  if  he  had  obtained  a  considerable  victory. 
Th  e  news  of  this,  with  what  had  just  before  happened 
at  the  passage  of  the  defile,  raised  complaints  and 
murmurs  against  the  slow  and  timorous  circumspec¬ 
tion  of  Fabius.  In  a  word,  matters  were  carried  so 
fai,  that  the  Roman  people  gave  his  general  of  horse 
an  equal  authority  vyith  him  1  a  thing  unheard  of  be- 
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fore.  The  dictator  was  upon  the  road  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  advice  of  this:  for  he  had  left  Rome  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  was 
contriving  against  him.  His  constancy,  however 
was  not  shaken.  He  was  very  sensible,  that  though 
his  authority  in  the  command  was  divided,  yet  his 
skill  in  the  art  of  war  was  not  so.2  This  soon  be¬ 
came  manifest. 

Minucius,  grown  arrogant  at  the  advantage  he  had 
gained  over  his  colleague,  proposed  that  each  should 
command  a  day  alternately,  or  even  a  longer  time. 
But  Fabius  rejected  this  proposal,  as  it  would  have 
exposed  the  whole  army  to  danger  whilst  under  the 
command  of  Minucius.  He  therefore  chose  to  divide 
the  troops,  in  order, that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  pre¬ 
serve,  at  least,  that  part  which  should  fall  to  his  share. 

Hannibal,  fully  informed  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
Roman  camp,  was  overjoyed  to  hear  of  this  dissension 
between  the  two  commanders.  He  therefore  laid  a 
snare  for  the  rash  Minucius,  who  accordingly  plunged 
headlong  into  it  ;  and  engaged  the  enemy  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  in  which  an  ambuscade  was  concealed.  But 
his  troops  being  soon  put  into  disorder,  were  just  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Fabius,  alarmed 
by  the  sudden  outcries  of  the  wounded,  called.aloud 
to  his  soldiers :  Let  us  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Minu¬ 
cius:  let  us  fly  and  snatch  the  victory  from  the  enemy, 
and  extort from  ourfellow-citizens  a  confession  of  their 
fault.  This  succour  was  very  seasonable,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Hannibal  to  sound  a  retreat.  The  latter,  as  he 
was  retiring,  said,  That  the  cloud  which  had  been  long 
hovering  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains ,  had  at  last 
burst  with  a  loud  crack,  and  caused  a  mighty  storm.  So 
important  and  seasonable  a  service  done  by  the  dicta¬ 
tor,  opened  the  eyes  of  Minucius.  He  accordingly 
acknowledged  his  error,  returned  immediately  to  his 
duty  and  obedience,  and  showed,  that  it  is  sometimes 
more  glorious  to  know  how  to  atone  for  a  fault,  than 
not  to  have  committed  it. 

The  State  of  Affairs  in  Spain. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,3  Cn.  Scipio 
having  suddenly  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
commanded  by  Hamilcar,  defeated  it,  and  took  twen¬ 
ty-five  ships,  with  a  great  quantity  of  rich  spoils. 
This  victory  made  the  Romans  sensible,  that  they 
ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  because  Hannibal  could  draw  considerable 
supplies  both  of  men  and  money  from  that  country. 
Accordingly,  they  sent  a  fleet  thither,  the  command 
whereof  was  given  to  P.  Scipio,  who,  after  his  arrival 
in  Spain,  having  joined  his  brother,  did  the  common¬ 
wealth  very  great  service.  Till  that  time  the  Romans 
had  never  ventured  beyond  the  Ebro.  They  had  been 
satisfied  with  having  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
nations  situated  between  that  river  and  Italy,  and 
confirming  it  by  alliances  :  but  under  Publius  they 
crossed  the  Ebro,  and  carried  their  arms  much  farther 
up  into  the  country. 

The  circumstance  which  contributed  most  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  affairs,  was  the  treachery  of  a  Spaniard  in 
Saguntum.  Hannibal  had  left  there  the  children  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  Spain,  whom  he 
had  taken  as  hostages.  Abelox,  for  so  this  Spaniard 
was  called,  persuaded  Bostar,  the  governor  of  the 
city,  to  send  back  these  young  men  into  their  country, 
in  order,  by  that  means,  to  attach  the  inhabitants 
more  firmly  to  the  Carthaginian  interest.  He  him¬ 
self  was  charged  with  this  commission.  But  he  carri¬ 
ed  them  to  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  delivered 
them  to  their  relations,  and,  by  so  acceptable  a  pre¬ 
sent,  acquired  their  amity. 

The  Battle  of  Cannes. 

The  next  spring, 4  C.  Terentius 
Varro  and  L.  iEmilius  Paulus  were  A.  M.  3789. 
chosen  consuls  at  Rome.  In  this  A.  Rom.  533. 
campaign,  which  was  the  third  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  did  what  had 


s  Satis  fidens  haudquaquam  cum  imperii  jure  artem  im 
perandi  requatam.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  26. 

3  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  245—250.  Liv.l.  xxn.  n.  19—22. 

4  Polyb.  1.  iii.  d.  255—268.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  34—54. 
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never  been  practised  before,  that  is,  they  composed 
the  army  of  eight  legions,  each  consisting  of  5000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  allies.  For,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  Romans  never  raised  but  four  legions, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  about  4000  foot,  and  300 
horsed  They  never,  except  on  the  most  important 
occasions,  made  them  consist  of  5000  of  the  one,  and 
400  of  the  other.  As  for  the  troops  of  the  allies,  their 
infantry  was  equal  to  that  of  the  legions,  but  they  had 
three  times  as  many  horse.  Each  of  the  consuls  had 
commonly  half  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  two  le¬ 
gions,  in  order  for  them  to  act  separately;  and  it  was 
very  seldom  that  all  these  forces  were  used  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  expedition.  Here  the 
Romans  had  not  only  four,  but  eight  legions,  so  im¬ 
portant  did  the  affair  appear  to  them.  The  senate 
even  thought  fit,  that  the  two  consuls  of  the  foregoing 
year,  Servilius  and  Attilius,  should  serve  in  the  army 
as  proconsuls ;  but  the  latter  could  not  go  into  the 
field,  by  reason  of  his  great  age. 

Varro,  at  his  setting  out  from  Rome,  had  declared 
openly,  that  he  would  fall  upon  the  enemy  the  very 
first  opportunity,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war;  adding, 
that  it  never  would  be  terminated  so  long  as  men 
such  as  Fabius  should  be  at  the.  head  of  the  Roman 


armies.  An  advantage  which  he  gained  over  the 
Carthaginians,  of  whom  near  1700  were  killed,  greatly 
increased  his  boldness  and  arrogance.  As  for  Han¬ 
nibal,  he  considered  this  loss  as  a  real  advantage; 
being  persuaded  that  it  would  serve  as  a  bait  to  the 
consul’s  rashness,  and  prompt  him  on  to  a  battle, 
which  he  wanted  extremely.  It  was  afterwards 
known,  that  Hannibal  was  reduced  to  such  a  scarcity 
of  provisions,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  subsist¬ 
ed  ten  days  longer.  The  Spaniards  were  already 
meditating  to  leave  him.  So  that  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  Hannibal  and  his  army,  if  his  good 
fortune  had  not  thrown  a  Varro  in  his  way. 

Both  armies,  having  often  removed  from  place  to 
place,  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Cannm.a  little 
town  in  Apulia,2  situated  on  the  river  Aufidus.  As 
Hannibal  was  encamped  in  a  level  open  country,  and 
his  cavalry  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
JEmilius  did  not  think  proper  to  engage  in  such  a 
place.  He  wished  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  spot, 
where  the  infantry  might  have  the  greatest  share  in 
the  action.  But  his  colleague,  who  was  inexperienced, 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Such  is  the  inconveniency 
of  a  divided  command;  jealousy,  a  disparity  of  tem¬ 
pers,  or  a  diversity  of  views,  seldom  failing  to  create 
a  dissension  between  the  two  generals. 

The  troops  on  each  side  were,  for  some  time,  con¬ 
tented  with  slight  skirmishes.  But  at  last,  one  day, 
when  Varro  had  the  command  (for  the  two  consuls 
took  it  by  turns)  preparations  were  made  on  both 
sides  for  battle.  iEmilius  had  not  been  consulted; 
vet,  though  he  extremely  disapproved  the  conduct  of 
his  colleague,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it, 
he  seconded  him  to  the  utmost. 

Hannibal,  after  having  made  his  soldiers  observe, 
that  being  superior  in  cavalry,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  pitched  upon  a  better  spot  for  fighting,  had  it 
been  left  to  their  choice  :  Return ,  'then  (says  he), 
thanks  to  the  godsfor  having-  brought  the  enemy  hith¬ 
er,  that  you  may  triumph  over  them;  and,  thank  me 
alsofox  having  reduced  the  Romans  to  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  an  engagem  ent.  After  three  great,  suc¬ 
cessive  victories,  is  not  the  remembrance  of  your 
own  actions  sufficient  to  inspire  you  with  courage  ? 
By  the  former  battles,  you  are  become  masters  of  the 
open  country ;  but  this  willput  you  inpossession  of  all 
the  cities ,  and  ( Ipresume  to  say  it)  of  all  the  riches 
and  power  of  the  Romans.  It  is  not  words  that  we 
want,  but  action.  I  trust  in  the  gods,  that  you  will 
soon  see  my  promises  verified. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  numbers. _ 

That  of  the  Romans,  including  the  allies,  amounted 


1  Polybius  supposes  only  200  horse  in  each  legion;  but 
J.  Lipsius  thinks  that  this  is  a  mistake  either  of  the  author  or 
transcriDer. 

2  (The  ruins  of  thiscityare  still  to  be  seen  in  the  territo¬ 
ry  of  Bari,  formerly  Apulia  Peucetia.] 


to  80,000  foot,  and  a  little  above  6000  horse:  and 
that  of  the  Carthaginians  consisted  but  of  40,000  foot, 
all  well  disciplined,  and  of  10,000  horse.  iEmiiius 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  Varro  the 
left,  and  Servilius,  one  of  tlje-consuls  of  the  last  year 
was  posted  in  the  centre.  Hannibal,  who  had  the  art 
of  turning  every  incident  to  advantage,  had  posted 
himself,  so  as  that  the  wind  Vulturnus3  which  rises 
at  certain  stated  times,  should  blow  directly  in  the 
faces  of  the  Romans  during  the  fight,  and  cover  them 
with  dust;  then  keeping  the  river  Aufidus  on  his  left, 
and  posting  his  cavalry  in  the  wings,  he  formed  his 
main  body  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infantry; 
which  he  posted  in  the  centre,  with  half  the  African 
heavy-armed  foot  on  the  right,  and  half  on  the  left, 
on  the  same  line  with  the  cavalry.  His  army  being 
thus  drawn  up,  lie  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  and  Gaulish  infantry;  and  having  drawn 
them  out  of  the  line,  advanced  to  give  battle,  rounding 
his  front  as  he  drew  nearer  the  enemy;  and  extend¬ 
ing  his  flanks  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  in  order 
that  hemight  leave  no  interval  between  his  main  body 
and  the  rest  of  the  line,  which  consisted  of  the  heavy¬ 
armed  infantry,  who  had  not  moved  from  their  posts. 

The  fight  soon  began,  and  the  Roman  legions  that 
were  in  the  wings,  seeing  their  centre  warmly  attack¬ 
ed,  advanced  to  charge  the  enemy  in  flank.  Hannibal’3 
mainbody,  aftera  brave  resistance,  finding  themselves 
furiously  attacked  on  all  sides,  gave  way,  being  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers;  and  retired  through  the  inter¬ 
val  they  had  left  in  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  having  pursued  them  thither  with  eager  confu¬ 
sion,  the  two  wings  of  the  African  infantry,  which 
were  fresh,  well  armed,  and  in  good  order,  wheeled 
about  on  a  sudden  towards  that  void  space  in  which 
the  Romans,  who  were  already  fatigued,  had  thrown 
themselves  in  disorder;  and  attacked  them  vigorously 
on  both  sides,  witb-out  allowing  them  time  to  recovei 
themselves,  or  leaving  them  ground  to  draw  up.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry,  having 
defeated  those  of  the  Romans,  which  were  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  them;  and  having  left  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
broken  and  scattered  squadrons,  only  as  many  forces 
as  were  necessary  to  keep  them  from  rallying,  advanc 
ed  and  charged  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry,  wdiich, 
being  surrounded  at  once  on  every  side,  bv  the  ene¬ 
my’s  horse  and  foot,  was  all  cut  to  pieces,  after  having 
fought  with  unparalleled  bravery.  iEmiiius,  being 
covered  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fight, 
was  afterwards  killed  by  abody  of  the  enemy  to  whom 
he  was  not  known:  and  with  him  two  quaestors;  one- 
and-twenty  military  tribunes;  many  who  had  been 
either  consuls  or  jprtetors;  Servilius,  one  of  the  last 
year’s  consuls;  Minucius,  the  late  general  of  horse 
to  Fabius;  and  fourscore  senators.  Above  70,000 
men  fell  in  this  battle;4  and  the  Carthaginians,  so 
great  was  their  fury.3  did  not  give  over  the  slaughter, 
till  Hannibal  in  the  very  heat  ofit,  called  out  to  them 
several  times,  Stop,  soldiers,  spare  the  vanquished.  Ten 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  camp, 
surrendered  themselves  prisonersof  warafterthe  bat¬ 
tle.  Varro,  the  consul,  retired  to  Venusia,  with  only 
seventy  horse;  and  about  4000  men  escaped  into  the 
neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Hannibal  remained  mas- 
ter  of  the  field,  he  being  chiefly  indebted  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  his  former  victories,  to  the  superiority  of 
his  cavalry  over  that  of  the  Romans.  He  lost  4000 
Gauls,  1500  Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  200  horse. 

Maharbal,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  Generals,  ad¬ 
vised  Hannibal  tb  march  without  loss  of  time  directly 


f wind  answers  to  the  modern  Sirocco,  or  hot  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  quarter  of  Africa  for  many  days 
together.  When  this  happens,  the  atmosphere  is  heated 
to  an  extreme  degree,  so  as  to  be  almost  intolerable.  A 
1  lamontana,  or  cold  north-east  wind  from  the  Appenines 
frequently  succeeds  the  Vulturous  or  Sirocco,  which  produ¬ 
ces  a  great  mortality  amongst  the  natives.] 

4  Livy  lessens  very  much  the  number  of  the  slain,  mak¬ 

ing  them  amount  but  to  about  43,000.  But  Polybius  ou^ht 
rather  to  be  believed.  & 

5  Duo  maximi  exercitus  caasi  ad  hosfium  satietafem 
donee  Anpibal  diceret  militi  suo:  Parce  ferro.  Flo/ 
1. 1.  c.  6. 
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to  Rome,  promising  him,  that  within  five  days  they 
should  sup  iu  the  Capitol.  Hannibal  answering,  that 
it  was  a  matter  which  required  mature  deliberation: 

]  see,  replies  Maharbal,  that  the  gods  have  not  endowed 
the  same  man  with  all  talents.  I  ou,  Hannibal ,  know 
how  to  conquer,  but  not  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  vie- 
toiry} 

It  is  pretended  that  this  delay  saved  Rome  and  the 
empire  Many  authors,  and  among  the  rest,  Livy, _ 
charged  Hannibal,  ou  this  occasion,  as  being  guilty  ot 
a  capital  error,  But  others  more  reserved,  are  not  for 
condemning,  without  evident  proofs,  so  renowned  a 
general,  who  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct  was  never 
wanting,  either  in  prudence  to  make  choice  of  the  best 
expedients,  or  in  readiness  to  put  his  designs  in  exe¬ 
cution.  They,  besides,  are  inclined  to  judge  favoura¬ 
bly  of  him,  from  the  authority,  or  at  least  the  silence, 
of  Polybius,  who,  speaking  of  the  memorable  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  celebrated  battle,  says,  that  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  firmly  persuaded,  that  they  should 
possess  themselves  of  Rome  at  the  first  assault;  but 
then  he  does  not  mention  how  this  could  possibly  have 
been  effected, as  that  city'  was  very  populous,  warlike, 
strongly  fortified,  and  defended  with  a  garrison  of  two 
legions;  nor  does  he  anywhere  give  the  least  hint 
that  such  a  project  was  feasible,  or  that  Hannibal  did 
wrong  in  not  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  examine  matters  more  narrowly, 
we  shall  find,  that  according  to  the  common  maxims 
of  war  it  could  not  be  undertaken.  It  is  certain,  that 
Hannibal’s  whole  infantry  before  the  battle,  amounted 
but  to  40,000  men,  and  as  6000  of  these  had  been 
slain  in  the  action,  and,  doubtless, many  more  wound¬ 
ed  and  disabled, there  could  remain  but  six  or  seven- 
and-twenty-thousand  foot  fit  for  service:  now  this 
number  was  not  sufficient  to  invest  so  large  a  city  as 
Rome,  which  had  a  river  running  through  it;  nor  to 
attack  it  in  form,  because  they  had  neither  engines, 
ammunition,  nor  any  other  things  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  siege.  For  want  of  these,3  Hannibal,  even 
after  his  victory  at  Thrasymenus,  miscarried  in  his 
attempt  upon  Spoletum;  and  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Cann;e,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  a  little  city,3  of 
no  note,  and  of  no  great  strength,  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  had  he  miscarried  on  the  present  occasion,  nothing 
less  could  have  been  expected  but  that  he  must  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost.  However,  to  form  ajust judg¬ 
ment  of  this  matter,  a  man  ought  to  be  a.  soldier,  and 
a  soldier,  perhaps,  of  those  times.  This  is  an  old  dis¬ 
pute  on  which  none  but  those  who  are  perfectly  well 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war  should  pretend  to  give  their 
opinion.  . 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 4  Hannibal  had 
despatched  his  brother  Ma^o  to  Carthage,  with  the 
news  of  his  victory,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demand 
succours,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war. 

Mago,  on  his  arrival,  made,  in  full  senate,  a  lofty 
speech,  in  which  he  extolled  his  brother’s  exploits, 
and  displayed  the  great  advantages  he  had  gained  over 
the  Romans.  And  to  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  victory,  by  speaking  in  some  measure 
to  the  eye,  he  poured  out  in  the  middle  of  the  senate 
a  bushel5  of  gold  rings  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  fingers  of  such  of  the  Roman  nobility  as  had  fallen 
in  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  concluded  with  demand¬ 
ing-  money,  provisions,  and  fresh  troops.  All  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  struck  with  an  extraordinary  joy  ;  upon 
which  Imilco,  a  great  stickler  for  Hannibal,  fancying 
he  now  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  insult  Hanno,  the 
chief  of  the  contrary  faction,  asked  him,  whether  they 
were  still  dissatisfied  with  the  war  they  were  carrying 
on  against  the  Romans,  and  was  for  having  Hannibal 
delivered  up  to  them  1  Hanno,  without  discovering 


i  Turn  Maharbal :  Non  omnia  nimirum  eidem  Dii  de- 
den'.  Vineere  sc.is,  Annibal,  victoria  uti  nescis.  Liv.  xxii. 
n  5{  »  Liv.  I.  xxii.  n.  9.  Ibid.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18. 

'*  Casilinom.  4  Liv-  >•  *"»•  "•  H— 14. 

s  Pliny,  1.  xxx.  iii.  c.  1,  says  that,  there  were  three  bush¬ 
els  sent  to  Cartilage.  Livy  observes,  that  some  authors 
make  them  amount  to  three  bushels  and  a  half;  but  he 
thinks  it  most  probable,  that  there  was  hut  one,;l.  *xxill.  n. 
72.  Florus,  1.  ii.  c.  16,  makes  it  two  bushels. 
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the  least  emotion,  replied  that  he  was  still  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  the  victories  of  which  they  so  much 
boasted  (supposing  them  real,)  could  not  give  him 
joy,  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  should  be  made 
subservient  to  an  advantageous  peace ;  he  then  under¬ 
took  to  prove,  that  the  mighty  exploits,  on  which  they 
insisted  so  much,  were  wholly  chimerical  and  imagi¬ 
nary.  I  have  cut  to  pieces,  says  he,  (continuing  Ma- 
go’s  speech)  the  Romanarmies:  sendme  some  troops — 
What  more  couldyouask  hadyov  beenconquered  ? — I 
have  twicTseizeduponthe  enemy's  camp  full  (no  doubt) 
of  provisions  of  every  kind. — Sendme  provisions  ana 
money.- — Could  you  have  talkedotherwise,  had  you  lost 
your 'camp  ?  He  then  asked  Mago,  whether  any  of  the 
Latin  nations  had  come  over  to  Hannibal,  and  whether 
the  Romans  had  made  him  any  proposals  of  peace  I 
To  this  Mago  answering  in  the  negative  :  I  then  per¬ 
ceive,  replied  Hanno,  that  we  are  no  farther  advanced 
than  wheii  Hannibal frst  landed  in  Italy.  1  he  infer¬ 
ence  he  drew  from  hence  was,  that  neither  men  nor  mo¬ 
ney  ought  to  be  sent.  But  Hannibal’s  faction  prevailing 
at  that  time,  no  regard  was  paid  to  Hanno’s  remon¬ 
strances,  which  were  considered  merely  as  the  effect 
of  prejudice  and  jealousy  ;  and,  accordingly,  orders 
were  given  for  levying,  without  delay,  the  supplies  of 
men  and  money  which  Hannibal  required.  Mago  set 
out  immediately  for  Spain  to  raise  24,000  foot  and 
4000  horse  in  that  country  ;  but  these  levies  were  af¬ 
terwards  stopped,  and  sent  to  another  quarter  ;  so 
eager  was  the  contrary  faction  to  oppose  the  designs 
of  a  general  whom  they  utterly  abhorred.  While,  in 
Rome,  a  consul,6  who  had  fled,  was  thanked  because 
he  had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth  ;  at  Car¬ 
thage,  people  were  almost  angry  with  Hannibal  for 
being  victorious.  But  Hanno  could  never  forgive  him 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  in  this  war,  because  he 
had  undertaken  it  in  opposition  to  his  counsel.  Thus, 
being  more  jealous  for  the  honour  ol  his  own  opinions 
than  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  a  greater  enemy 
to  the, Carthaginian  general  tnan  to  the  Romans,  he 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  future  success, 
and  to  render  of  no  avail  that  which  had  been  already 
gained. 

Hannibal  takes  up  his  Winter-quarters  in  Capua. 

The  battle  of  Canna;  subjected  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Italy  to  Hannibal, t  drew  over  to  his  interest 
Grtecia  Magna,8  with  the  city  of  Tarentum  ;  and 
thus  wrested  from  the  Romans  their  most  ancient  al¬ 
lies,  among  whom  the  Capuans  held  the  first  rank. 
This  city,  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  advantageous 
situation,  and  the  blessings  of  a  long  peace,  had  risen 
to  great  wealth  and  power.  Luxury,  and  a  fondness 
for  pleasure  (the  usual  attendants  on  wealth,)  had 
corrupted  the  minds  of  all  its  citizens,  who,  from  their 
natural  inclination,  were  but  too  much  inclined  to  vo 
luptuousness  and  excess. 

Hannibal  made  choice  of  this  city  for  his  winter- 
quarters.9  Here  it  was  that  those  soldiers,  who  had 
sustained  the  most  grievous  toils,  and  braved  the  most 
formidable  dangers,  were  overthrown  by  abundance 
and  a  profusion  of  luxuries,  into  which  they  plunged 
with  the  greater  eagerness,  as  they,  till  then,  had  been 
strangers  to  them.  Their  courage  was  so  greatly  en¬ 
ervated  in  this  bewitching  retirement,  that  all  their 
after  efforts  were  owing  rather  to  the  fame  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  their  former  victories  than  to  their  present 
strength.  When  Hannibal  marched  his  forces  out  of 
the  city,  one  would  have  taken  them  for  other  men, 
and  the  reverse  of  those  who  had  so  lately  marched 
into  it.  Accustomed,  during  the  winter-season,  to 


e  Terentius  Varro.  1  Liv  1.  xxiii.  n.  4.  18. 

*  Ca-terum  quum  Greed  omnemfere  oram  maritimam  Co- 
loniis  suis,  e  Qratcid  deductis ,  obssiderent ,  &c.  But  after 
the  Greeks  had,  by  their  colonies,  possessed  themselves  of 
almost  all  the  maritime  coast,  this  very  country  (together 
with  Sicily)  was  called  Gracia  Magna,  &c.  Cluver.  Geo 
graph.  1.  iii.  c.  30.  .  r 

9  Ibi  partem  majorem  hiemis  exercitum  in  teotis  habuit , 
adversus  omnia  humana  mala  slope  ac  diu  duratum.  bonis 
inexpertum  atque  insueturn.  Itaque  quos  nulla  mail  vi¬ 
cerat  vis,  perdidere  nimia  bona  ac  voluplates  immodicai, 
et  ed  impe.nsius,  quo  avidius  ex  insolenlia  iii  eas  se  merso- 
rant.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18. 
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commodious  lodgings  to  ease  and  plenty,  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  bear  hunger,  thirst,  long  marches, 
watchings,  and  the  other  toils  of  war  ;  not  to  mention 
that  all  obedience,  all  discipline,  were  entirely  laid 
aside.  J 

I  only  transcribe  on  this  occasion  from  Livy.  If 
we  are  to  adopt  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  Hannibal’s 
^aPua  was  a  capital  blemish  in  his  conduct; 
and  he  pretends,  that  this  general  was  guilty  of  an 
infinitely,  greater  error,  than  when  he  neglected  to 
march  directly  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cann®. 
For  this  delay,!  says  Livy,  might  seem  only  to  have 
retarded  his  victory ;  whereas  this  last  misconduct 
rendered  him  absolutely  incapable  of  ever  defeating 
the  enemy.  In.  a  word,  as  Marcellus  observed  j u d i - 
iously  afterwards,  Capua  was  to  the  Carthaginians 
nd  their  general,  what  Cann®  had  been  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.2  There  their  martial  genius,  their  love  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  were  lost;  there  their  former  fame,  and  their 
almost  certain  hopes  of  future  glory,  vanished  at  once. 
And  indeed,  from  thenceforth  the  affairs  of  Hannibal 
advanced  to  their  decline  by  swift  steps;  fortune  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  prudence,  and  victory  seemed  now 
reconciled  to  the  Romans. 

1  know  not  whether  Livy  has  just  ground  to  im¬ 
pute  all  these  fatal  consequences  to  the  delicious  abode 
of  Capua.  If  we  examine  carefully  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  history,  we  shall  scarce  be  able  to 
persuade  ourselves,  that  the  little  progress  which  was 
afterwards  made  by  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  wintering  at  Capua.  It  might,  in¬ 
deed,  have  been  one  cause,  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
one;  and  the  bravery  with  which  the  forces  of  Han¬ 
nibal  afterwards  defeated  the  armies  of  consuls  and 
praetors ;  the  .  towns  they  took  even  in  sight  of  the 
Romans;  their  maintaining  their  conquests  so  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  staying  fourteen  years  after  this  in  Italy, 
in  spite  of  the  Romans;  a  ,  these  circumstances  may 
induce  us  to  believe,  that  Livy  lays  too  great  a  stress 
on  the  delights  of  Capua. 

The  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  Hannibal’s  affairs, 
was  owing  to  his  want  of  necessary  recruits  and  suc¬ 
cours  from  Carthage.  After  Mago’s  speech, »  the 
Carthaginian  senate  had  judged  it  necessary,  in  order 
for  the  carrying  on  the  conquests  in  Italy,  to  send 
thither  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  Nu  midi  an 
horse,  forty  elephants,  and  1000  talents;  and  to  hire, 
in  Spain,. 20,000  foot,  and  4000  horse,  to  reinforce 
their  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Nevertheless, 4  Ma- 
g-0  could  obtain  an  order  but  for  12,000  foot  and 
2500  horse  ;  and.even  when  he  was  just  going  to  march 
to  Italy  with  this  reinforcement,  so  much  inferior  to 
that  which  had  been  promised  him,  he  was  counter¬ 
manded,  and  sent  to  Spain.  So  that  Hannibal,  after 
these  mighty  promises,  had  neither  infantry,  cavalry, 
elephants,  nor  money,  sent  him;  but  was  'left  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  own  personal  resources.  His  army 
was  now  reduced  to  26,000  foot,  and  9000  horse. 
How  could  it  be  possible  for  him,  with  so  inconsider¬ 
able  an  army,  to  seize,  in  an  enemy’s  country,  on  all 
the  advantageous  posts;  to  awe  his  new  allies;  to 
preserve  his  old  conquests,  and  form  new  ones;  and 
to  keep  the  field,  with  advantage,  against  two  armies 
of  the  Romans  which  were  recruited  every  year. 
This  was  the  true  cause  of  the  declension  of  Hanni¬ 
bal’s  affairs,  and  of  the  ruin  of  those  of  Carthage. 
Were  the  part  where  Polybius  treated  the  subject  ex¬ 
tant,  we  doubtless  should  find,  that  he  lays  a  greater 
stress  on  this  cause,  than  on  the  luxurious  delights  of 
Capua. 

T'ransaclions  relating  to  Spain  and  Sardinia. 

A.  M.  3790.  The  two  Scipios  still  continued  in 
A.  Rom.  534.  the  command  of  Spain,6  and  their 
arms  were  making  a  considerable 


1  Ilia  enim  cdnetatlo  4istulis.se  niodo  victoriam  videri 
poluit,  hie  error  vires  ademisse  ad  vincendum.  Liv.  1.  xxiii 
n.  18. 

1  Capuam  Annibali  Cannas  fuisse  ;  ihi  virtutem  bellicam, 
ibi  militarem  disciplinary  ibi  prartcriti  temporis  famam,  ibi 
spem  futuri  extinct, am.  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  45. 

a  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  13.  t  Ibid.  n.  32. 

•  Ibid  n.  26—20  and  n.  32.  40.  41. 


progress  there,  when  Asdrubal,  who  alone  seemed 
able  to  cope  with  them, received  orders  from  Carthage, 
to  march  into  Italy  to  the  relief  of  his  brother.  Be¬ 
fore  he  left  Spain,  he  wrote  to  the  senate,  to  convince 
them  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  sending  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  his  stead,  who  was  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  Romans.  Imilco  was  therefore  sent  thither 
with  an  army;  and  Asdrubal  set  out  upon  his  march 
with  his,  in  order  to  go  and  join  his  brother.  The 
news  of  his  departure  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the 
greatest  part  of  Spain  was  subjected  by  the  Scipios. 
These  two  generals,  animated  by  such  signal  success, 
resolved  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  leaving 
Spain.  They  considered  the  danger  to  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  be  exposed,  if,  being  scarce  able  to  resist 
Hannibal  alone,  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  two 
brothers,  at  the  head  of  two  powerful  armies.  They 
therefore  pursued  Asdrubal,  and,  coming  up  with  that 
general,  forced  him  to  fight  against  his  inclination. 
Asdrubal  was  overcome;  and  so  far  from  being  able 
to  continue  his  march  for  Italy,  he  found  that,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  continue  with  any  safety  in 
Spain. 

The.  Carthaginians  had  no  better  success  in  Sardi¬ 
nia.  Designing  to  take  advantage  of  some  rebellions 
which  they  had  fomented  in  that  country,  they  lost 
12,000  men  in  a  battle  fought  against  the  Romans, 
who  took  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  Asdrubal,  surnamed  Calvus  Hanno,  ana 
Mago,6  who  were  distinguished  by  their  birth  as  well 
as  military  exploits. 

The  ill  success  of  Hannibal.  The  Sieges  of  Capua 
and  Rome. 

From  the  time  of  Hannibal’s  a-  A.  M.  3791. 
bode  in  Capua,’  the  Carthaginian  A.  Rom.  535. 
affairs  in  Italy  no  longer  supported 
their  former  reputation.  M.  Marcellus,  first  as  prator, 
and  afterwards  as  consul,  had  contributed  very  much 
to  this  revolution.  He  harassed  Hannibal’s  army  on 
every  occasion,  seized  upon  his  quarters,  forced  him  to 
raise  sieges,  and  even  defeated  him  in  several  engage 
ments;  so  that  he  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as 
Fabius  had  before  been  named  its  Buckler 

But  what  most  affected  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  general,  was  to  see  Capua  A.  M.  3793  ; 
besieged  by  the  Romans.  In  order,  A.  Rom.  537. 
therefore,  to  preserve  his  reputation 
among  his  allies,  by'  a  vigorous  support  of  those  who 
held  the  chief  rank  as  such,  he  flew  to  the  relief  of 
that  city,,  brought  forward  his  forces,  attacked  the  Ro 
mans,  and  fought  several  battles  to  oblige  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  At  last  seeing  all  his  meas¬ 
ures  defeated,  he  marched  hastily  to-  A.  M.  3794. 
wards  Rome,  in  order  to  make  a  pow-  A.  Rom.  538. 
erful  diversion.  He  was  not  without 
hope  of  being  able,  in  case  he,  could  have  an  oppor- 
tumty',  in  the  first  consternation,  to  storm  some  part 
of  the  city,  of  drawing  the  Roman  generals  with  all 
their  forces  from  the  siege  of  Capua,  to  the  relief  of 
their  capital;  at  least  he  flattered  himself,  that  if,  for 
the  sake  of  continuing  the  siege,  they  should  divide 
their  forces,  their  weakness  might  then  offer  an  occa¬ 
sion,  either  to  the  Capuans  or  himself,  of  engaging 
and  defeating  them.  Rome  was  surprised,  but  not 
confounded.  A  proposal  being  made  by  one  of  the 
senators  to  recall  all  the  armies  to  succour  Rome; 
cabins  declared,8  that  it  would  tfe  shameful  in  them 
to  be  terrified,  and  forced  to  change  their  measures 
upon  every  motion  of  Hannibal.  They  therefore  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  only  recalling  part  of  the  ar- 
my,  and  one  of  the  generals,  Q.  Fulvius  the  procon¬ 
sul,  from  the  siege.  Hannibal,  after  making  some 
devastations,  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  be 
fore  the  city,  and  the  Consul  did  the  same.  Both  sides 
were  preparing  to  signalize  themselves  in  a  battle,  of 
which  Rome  was  to  be  the  recompense,  when  a  vio¬ 
lent  storm  obliged  them  to  separate.  They  were  no 


jvot.  nannitiars  brother. 


'  Liv.  I-  xxiii.  n.  41 — 46. 1.  xxv.  n.  22.  1.  xxvi.  n.  5 — 16 
»  Flagitiosum  qsse  terreri  ac  circumagi  ad  omnes  Anni 
oalis  comminationes.  Liv .  xxvi.  n.  8. 
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sooner  returned  to  their  respective  camps  than  the 
face  of  the  heavens  grew  calm  and  serene.  The  same 
incident  happened  frequently  afterwards;  insomuch 
that  Hannibal,  believing  that  there  was  something  su¬ 
pernatural  in  the  event,  said,  according  to  Livy,  that 
sometimes  his  own  will,1  and  sometimes  fortune,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  take  Rome. 

But  the  circumstances  which  most  surprised  and 
intimidated  him,  was  the  news,  that  whilst  he  lay  en¬ 
camped  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  Romans  had 
sent  out  recruits  for  the  army  in  Spain  at  another 
gate;  and  that  the  ground  whereon  his  camp  was 
pitched,  had  been  sold,  notwithstanding  that  circum¬ 
stance  for  its  full  value.  So  barefaced  a  contempt 
stung  Hannibal  to  the  quick;  he,  therefore,  on  the 
other  side,  put  up  to  auction  the  shops  of  the  gold¬ 
smiths  round  the  Forum.  After  this  bravado,  he  re¬ 
tired,  and  in  his  march,  plundered  the  rich  temple 
of  the  goddess  Feronia.2 

Capua,  thus  left  to  itself,  held  out  but  very  little 
longer.  After  that  such  of  its  senators  as  had  the 
chief  hand  in  the  revolt,  and  consequently  could  not 
expect  any  quarter  from  the  Romans,  had  put  them¬ 
selves  to  a  truly  tragical  death,3  the  city  surrendered 
at  discretion.  The  success  of  this  siege,  which,  by 
the  happy  consequences  wherewith  it  was  attended, 
proved  decisive,  and  fully  restored  to  the  Romans  their 
superiority  over  the  Carthaginians;  displayed,  at  the 
same  time,  how  formidable  the  power  of  the  Romans 
was,4 *  when  they  undertook  to  punish  their  perfidious 
allies;  and  the  feeble  protection  which  Hannibal  could 
afford  his  friends  at  a  time  when  they  most  wanted  it. 
The  Defeat  and  Death  of  the  two  Scipios  in  Spain. 

The  face  of  affairs  was  very  much 
A.  M.  3793.  changed  in  Spain.3  The  Carthagin- 
A.  Rom.  537.  ians  had  three  armies  in  that  country; 

one  commanded  by  Asdrubal,  the  son 
of  Gisgo;  the  second  by  Asdrubal,  son  of  Hamil- 
car;  and  a  third  under  Mago,  who  had  joined  the  first 
Asdrubal.  The  two  Scipios.  Cneus  and  Publius,  were 
for  dividing  their  forces,  and  attacking  the  enemy  se¬ 
parately,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  They 
agreed  that  Cneus,  with  a  small  number  of  Romans, 
and  30,000  Celtiberians,  should  march  against  Asdru¬ 
bal  the  son  of  Hamilcar;  whilst  Publius,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  forces,  composed  of  Romans  and  the 
Italian  allies,  should  advance  against  the  other  two 
generals. 

Publius  was  vanquished  first.  To  the  two  leaders 
whom  he  had  to  oppose,  Masinissa,  elate  with  the 
victory  he  had  lately  gained  over  Syphax,  joined  him¬ 
self;  and  was  to  be  soon  followed  by  Indibilis,  a 
powerful  Spanish  prince.  The  armies  came  to  an  en¬ 
gagement.  The  Romans,  being  thus  attacked  on  all 
sides  at  once, made  a  brave  resistance  as  long  as  they 
had  their  general  at  their  head;  but  the  moment  he 
fell,  the  few  troops  which  had  escaped  the  slaughter 
secured  themselves  by  flight. 

The  three  victorious  armies  marched  immediately 
in  quest  of  Cneus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 


l  Audita  vox  Annibalis  fertur,  Potiundee  sibi  urbis  Ro¬ 
mas,  modo  mentem  non  dari,  modo  fortunam.  Liv.  1.  xxvi. 
n.  11. 

a  Feronia  was  the  goddesB  of  groves,  and  there  was  one, 
with  a  temple  in  it,  dedicated  to  her,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Soraete.  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  grove  where  the 
goddess  was  worshipped,  says,  that  a  sacrifice  was  offered 
annually  to  her  in  it;  and  that  her  votaries, inspired  by  this 
goddess,  walked  unhurt  over  burning  coals.  There  are  still 
extant  some  medals  of  Augustus  in  which  this  goddess  is 
represented  with  a  crown  on  her  head. 

3  Vilius  Virius,  the  chief  of  this  conspiracy,  after  having 
represented  to  the  Capuan  senate,  the  severe  treatment 
which  his  country  might  expect  from  the  Romans,  prevailed 
with  twenty-seven  senators  t.o  go  with  him  to  his  own  house, 
where,  after  eating  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  heating  themselves 
with  wine,  they  all  drank  poison.  Then  taking  their  last 
farewell,  some  withdrew  to  their  own  houses,  others  stayed 

with  Virius  ;  and  all  expired  before  the  gates  were  opened  to 

the  Romans.  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  13.  14. 

*  Cotifessio  expressa  hosti,  quanta  vis  in  Romanis  ad  ox- 
petendas  pcanas  ab  infidolibus  sociis,  et  quam  nihil  in 

Annibale  auxilii  ad  roceptoe  in  fidem  tuendos  esset.  Liv. 

L  xxvi.  n  16  *  Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  32—39. 


by  his  defeat.  He  was  already  more  than  half  van¬ 
quished  by  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  who  all  forsook 
him;  and  left  to  the  Roman  generals  this  important 
instruction;6  viz.  never  to  let  their  own  forces  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  number  by  those  of  foreigners.  He  guessed 
that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated  upon 
seeing  such  great  bodies  of  the  enemy  arrive.  He 
survived  him  but  a  short  time,  being  killed  in  the  en¬ 
gagement.  These  two  great  men  were  equally  la¬ 
mented  by  their  citizens  and  allies;  and  Spain  deeply 
felt  their  loss,  because  of  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  their  conduct. 

These  extensive  countries  seemed  now  inevitably 
lost;  but  the  valour  of  L.  Marcius,7  a  private  officer 
of  the  equestrian  order,  preserved  them  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Shortly  after  this,  the  younger  Scipio  was  sent 
thither,  who  severely  revenged  the  death  of  his  fath¬ 
er  and  uncle,  and  restored  the  affairs  of  the  Romans 
in  Spain  to  their  former  nourishing  condition. 

The  Defeat  and  Death  of  Asdrubal. 

One  unforeseen  defeat  ruined  all  A.  M.  3798. 
the  measures,  and  blasted  all  the  A.  Rom.  542. 
hopes  of  Hannibal  with  regard  to 
Italy.8  The  codsuIs  of  this  year,  which  was  the 
eleventh  of  the  second  Punic  war  (for  I  pass  oyer 
several  events  for  brevity’s  sake,)  were  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  and  M.  Livius.  The  latter  had,  for  his  pro¬ 
vince,  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was  to  oppose 
Asdrubal,  who,  it  was  reported,  was  preparing  to  pass 
the  Alps.  The  former  commanded  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutiaus,  and  in  Luoania,  that  is,  the  opposite  extremity 
of  Italy,  and  was  there  making  head  against  Hannibal. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  gave  Asdrubal  very  little 
trouble,  because  his  brother  had  cleared  the  way  for 
him,  and  all  the  nations  were  disposed  to  receive 
him.  Some  time  after  this,  he  despatched  couriers  to 
Hannibal,  but  they  were  intercepted.  Nero  found  by 
their  letters,  that  Asdrubal  was  hastening  to  join  his 
brother  in  Umbria.  In  a  conjuncture  of  so  important 
a  nature  as  this,  when  the  safety  of  Rome  lay  at  stake, 
he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  rule8  of  his  duty,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  such  a  bold  and  unexpected  blow  ought  to  be 
struck,  as  might  be  capable  of  striking  terror  into  the 
enemy;  by  marching  to  join  his  colleague,  in  order 
that  they  might  charge  Asdrubal  unexpectedly  with 
their  united  forces.  This  design,  if  the  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  it  were  thoroughly  examined,  should 
not  be  hastily  charged  with  imprudence.  To  prevent 
the  two  brothers  from  joining  their  armies,  was  to 
save  the  state.  Very  little  would  be  hazarded,  even 
though  Hannibal  should  be  informed  of  the  absence 
of  the  consul.  From  his  army,  which  consisted  of 
42,000  men,  he  drew  out  but  7000  for  his  own  detach¬ 
ment,  which  indeed  were  the  flower  of  his  troops,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  them. 
The  rest  remained  in  the  camp,  which  was  advan¬ 
tageously  situated,  and  strongly  fortified.  Now,  could 
it  be  supposed  that  Hannibal  would  attack  and  force 
a  strong  camp  defended  by  35,000  men  ? 

Nero  set  out  without  giving  his  soldiers  the  least 
notice  of  his  design.  When  he  had  advanced  so  far 
as  that  it  might  be  communicated  without  any  danger 
he  told  them,  that  he  was  leading  them  to  certain 
victory;  that,  in  war,  all  things  depended  upon  repu¬ 
tation;  that  the  bare  rumour  of  their  arrival  would  dis¬ 
concert  all  the  measures  of  the  Carthaginians;  and 
that  the  whole  honour  of  this  battle  would  fall  to  them. 

They  marched  with  extraordinary  diligence,  and 
joined  the  other  consul  in  the  night,  "but  did  not  pitch 


«  Id  quidem  cavendum  semper  Romanis  ducibus  erit ,  ex- 
emplaque  hsec  vere  pro  documentis  habenda.  Ne  ita  ex 
ternis  credant  auxiliis,  ut  non  plus  sui  roboris  suarumque 
proprie  virium  in  castris  habeant.  Liv.  I.  xxv.  n.  33. 

-  He, attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  two  comps,  and  were  secure,  as  they  thought, 
from  any  immediate  attempt  of  the  Romans;  killed  3/,UlU 
of  them";  took  18,000  prisoners,  and  brought  off  immense 
plunder.  Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  39.  r, 

»  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  622— P25.  Liv.  1.  xxvii.  p.  .5,  3J,  51. 

»  No  general  was  allowed  to  leave  his  own  province,  ,o 
go  into  that  of  another. 
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separate  camps,  the  better  to  impose  upon  the  enemy. 
The  troops  which  were  newly  arrived  joined  those  of 
Livius.  The  army  of  Porcius  the  Praetor  was  en¬ 
camped  near  that  of  the  consul,  and  in  the  morning  a 
council  of  war  was  held.  Livius  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  troops  some  days  to 
refresh  themselves;  but  Nero  besought  him  not  to 
ruin,  by  delay,  an  enterprise  to  which  despatch  only 
could  give  success:  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  error 
of  the  enemy, ;as  well  absent  as  present.  This  advice 
wascomplied  with,  and  accordingly  the  signal  for  bat¬ 
tle  was  given.  Asdrubal,  advancing  to  his  foremost 
ranks,  discovered,  by  several  circumstances,  that.fresh 
troops  were  arrived;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
they  belonged  to  the  other  consul.  This  made  him 
conjecture  that  his  brother  had  sustaiued  a  considera- 

le  loss,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fear,  that  he  was  come 
too  late  to  his  assistance. 

After  making  these  reflections,  he  caused  a  retreat 
to  be  sounded,  and  his  army  began  to  march  in  great 
disorder.  Night  overtaking  him,  and  his  guides  de¬ 
serting,  he  was  uncertain  what  way  to  go.  He 
marched  at  random,  along  the  banks  of  the  river-Me- 
taurus,1  and  was  preparing  to  cross  it,  when  the  three 
armies  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  him.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremity, he  saw  itwould  beimpossible  for  him  to  avoid 
coming  to  an  engagement;  and  therefore  did  every 
thine;  which  could  be  expected  from  the  presence  of 
mind  and  valour  of  a  great  captain.  He  seized  an 
advantageous  post,  and  drew  up  his  forces  on  a  nar¬ 
row  spot,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  posting 
his  left  wing  (theweakest  part  o (  his  army)  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  neither  be  attacked  !n  front,  nor 
charged  in  flank;  and  of  giving  to  his  main  battle  and 
right  wing,  a  greater  depth  than  front.  After  this  hasty 
disposition  of  his  forces,  he  posted  himself  in  the  centre, 
and  was  the  first  to  march  to  attack  the  enemy’s  left 
wing;  well  knowing  that  all  was  at  stake,  and’that  he 
must  either  conquer  or  die.  The  battle  lasted  a  long 
time,  and  was  obstinately  disputed  by  both  parties. 
Asdrubal,  especially,  signalized  himself  in  this  en¬ 
gagement,  and  added  new  glory  to  that  he  had  already 
acquired  by  a  series  of  shining  actions.  He  led  on 
his  soldiers  trembling  and  quite  dispirited,  against  an 
enemy  superior  to  them  both  in  numbers  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  He  animated  them  by  his  words,  supported 
them  by  his  example,  and,  with  entreaties  and  men¬ 
aces,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  those  who  fled,;  till 
at  last,  seeing  that  victory  declared  for  the  Romans, 
and  being  unable  to  survive  the  loss  of  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  men,  who  had  quitted  ,  their  country  to  follow  his 
fortune,  he  rushed  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
cohort,  and  there  died  in  a  manner  worthy  the  son 
of  Hamilcar,  and  the  brother  of  Hannibal," 

This  was  the  most  bloody  battle  the  Carthaginians 
had  fought  duringthis  war:  and,  whether  we  consider 
the  death  of  the  general,  or  the1  slaughter  made  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  repri¬ 
sal  ior  the  battle  of  Cannfe.  The  Carthaginians  lost 
55,000  men,  and  6000  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Romans  lost  8000.  These  were  so  weary  of  killin'^, 
that  some  persons  telling  Livius  that  he  might  very 
easily  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  were 
flying:  It  is  fit,  says  he,  that  some  should  survive  in 
order  that  they  may  carry  the  news  of  this  defeat  to 
the  Carthaginians. 

Nero  set  out  upon  his  march,  on  the  very  night  which 
followed  the  engagement.  Through  every  place 
where  he  passed,  in  his  return, shouts  of  joy  and  loud 
acclamations  welcomed  him,  instead  of'  those  fears 
and  uneasinesses  which  his  coming  had  occasioned 
He  arrived  in  his  camp  the  sixth  day.  Asdrubal’s 
head  being  thrown  into  the  cAmp  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  informed  Hannibal  of  his  brother’s  unhappy 
fate.  Hannibal  perceived,  by  this  cruel  stroke,  the 
fortune  of  Carthage:  All  is  over,  says  he,2  I  shall  no 

1  Now  caller!  Metaro. 

*  Horace  makes  him  speak  thus,  in  his  beautiful  ode  where 
.'ms  difeat  is  described  : 

Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 

Mittani  superbos.  Occidit,  occidit 
S5pes  omnis,  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Asdrubale  interempto.  iih.  iv,  Od.  4. 


longer  send  triumphant  messages  to  Carthage.  In  los¬ 
ing  Asdrubal,  I  have  lost  at  once  all  my  hope,  all  my 
good  fortune.  He  afterwards  retired  to  the  extremities 
of  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  where  he  assembled  all 
his  forces,  who  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  subsist 
there,  as  no  provisions  were  sent  them  from  Carthage. 
Scipio  conquers  all  Spain.  Is  appointed  Consul  and 
sails  into  Africa.  Hannibal  is  recalled. 

The  fate  of  arms  was  not  more  A.  M.  3799 
propitious  to  the  Carthaginians  in  A.  Rom.  543. 
Spain.3  The  prudent  vivacity  of 
young  Scipio  had  restored  the  Roman  affairs  in  that 
country  to  their  former  flourishing  state,  as  the  coura¬ 
geous  slowness  of  Fabius  had  before  done  in  Italy. 
The  three  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain,  Asdrubal 
son  of  Gisgo,Hanno,  and  Mago,  having  been  defeat¬ 
ed  with  their  numerous  armies  by  the  Romans  in  se¬ 
veral  engagements,  Scipio  at  last  possessed  himself  of 
Spain,  and  subjected  it  entirely  to  the  Roman  power. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Masinissa,  a  very  powerful 
African  prince  went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  Sy- 
phax,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Scipio,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  was 
declared  consul,  beingthen  thirtyyears  A.  M.  3800. 
of  age.  He  had  P.  Licinius  Crassus  A.  Rom.  544. 
for  his  colleague.  Sicily  was  allotted 
to  Scipio,  with  permission  for  him  to  cross  into  Africa, 
if  he  found  it  convenient.  He  set  out  with  all  ima¬ 
ginable  expedition  for  his  province;  whilst  his  col¬ 
league  was  to  command  in  the  country  whither  Han¬ 
nibal  was  retired. 

The  taking  of  New  Carthage,  where  Scipio  had 
displayed  all  the  prudence,  the  courage,  and  capacity, 
which  could  have  been  expected  from  the  greatest 
generals,  and  the  conquest  of  all  Spain,  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name:  but  he  had 
considered  these  only  as  so  many  steps  by  which  he 
was  to  climb  to  a  nobler  enterprise:  this  was  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Africa.  Accordingly,  he  crossed  overthith- 
er,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  the  war. 

The  devastation  of  the  country,  the  siege  of  Utica, 
one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Africa;  the  entire  defeat 
of  the  two  armies  under  Syphax  and  Asdrubal,  whose 
camp  was  burnt  by  Scipio;  and  afterwards  the  taking 
Syphax  himself  prisoner,  who  was  the  most  powerful 
resource  the  Carthaginians  had  left;  all  these  things 
forced  them  at  last  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace. 
For  this  purpose  they  deputed  thirty  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  senators,  who  were  selected  from  that  powerful 
body  at  Carthage,  called  the  council  of  the  hundred. 
Being  introduced  into  the  Roman  general’s  tent,  they 
all  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  earth,  (such  was 
the  custom  of  their  country,)  spoke  to  him  in  terms 
of  great  submission,  accusing  Hannibal  as  the  author 
of  all  their  calamities,  and  promising,  in  the  name  o 
the  senate,  an  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  the  Ro¬ 
mans  should  please  to  ordain.  Scipio  answered,  that 
though  he  was  come  into  Africa  not  for  peace,  but 
conquest,  he  would  however  grant  them  a  peace  upon 
condition  that  they  should  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners 
and  deserters  to  the  Romans;  that  they  should  recall 
their  armies  out  of  Italy  and  Gaul;  should  never  set 
foot  again  in  Spain;  should  retire  out  of  all  the  Is¬ 
lands  between  Italy  and  Africa;  should  deliver  up  all 
their  ships,  twenty  excepted,  to  the  victor;  should  give 
to  the  Romans  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  300,000  of 
barley,  and  pay  15,000  talents;  and  that  in  case  they 
were  pleased  with  these  conditions,  they  then,  he  said, 
might  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  feigned  a  compliance,  but.  this  was  only  to 
gain  time,  till  Hannibal  should  be  returned.  A  truce 
was  then  granted  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
express  to  Hannibal,  to  order  his  return  into  Africa. 

He  was  then,  as  was  observed  be¬ 
fore,  in  the  extremity  of  Italy.  Here  A.  M.  3802. 
he  received  the  orders  from  Car-  A.  Rom.  546. 
thage,  which  he  could  not  listen  to 
without  groans,  and  almost  shedding  tears;  and  was 

3  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  650.  &  1.  xiv.  p.  677 — 687.  &  1.  xv.  p. 
689 — 694.  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  1—4. 16.  38.  49 — 46.  L  xxix  n 
24—36.  xxx.  n.  20—28. 
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exasperated  almost  to  madness,  to  see  himself  thus 
forced  to  quit  his  prey.  Never  banished  man1  showed 
so  much  regret  at  leaving  his  native  country,  as  Han¬ 
nibal  did  in  going  out  of  that  of  an  enemy.  He  often 
turned  his  eyes  wishiully  to  Italy,  accusing  gods  and 
men  of  his  misfortunes,  and  calling  down  a  thousand 
curses,  says  Livy,2  upon  himself  for  not  having 
marched  his  soldiers  directly  to  Rome,  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cannae,  whilst  they  were  still  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  its  citizens. 

At  Rome,  the  Senate,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
excuses  made  by  the  Carthaginian  deputies,  in  justifi¬ 
cation  of  their  republic,  and  the  ridiculous  offer  which 
they  made  in  its  name,  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  of 
Lutatius;  thought  proper  to  refer  the  decision  of  the 
whole  to  Sripio,  who,  being  on  the  spot,  could  best 
;udge  what  conditions  the  welfare  of  the  state  required. 

About  the  same  time,  Octavius  the  praetor  sailing 
from  Sicily  into  Africa  with  200  vessels  of  burden,  was 
attacked  near  Carthage  by  a  furious  storm,  which  dis¬ 
persed  all  his  fleet.  The  citizens  not  bearing  to  see 
so  rich  a  prey  escape  them,  demanded  importunately 
that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  sail  out  and  seize  it. 
The  senate,  after  a  faint  resistance,  complied.  As- 
drubal,  sailing  out  of  the  harbour,  seized  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  ships,  and  brought  them  to  Car¬ 
thage,  although  the  truce  was  still  subsisting. 

Scipio  sent  deputies  to  the  Carthaginian  senate,  to 
complain  of  this;  but  they  were  little  regarded.  Han¬ 
nibal’s  approach  had  revived  their  courage,  and  filled 
them  with  great  hopes.  The  deputies  were  even  in 
great  danger  of  being  ill  treated  by  the  populace. 
They  therefore  demanded  a  convoy,  which  was  grant¬ 
ed,  and  accordingly  two  ships  of  therepublic  attended 
them.  But  the  magistrates,  who  were  absolutely 
against  peace,  and  determined  to  renew  the  war, gave 
private  orders  to  Asdrubal  (who  was  with  the  fleet  near 
Utica,)  to  attack  the  Roman  galley  when  it  should  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  river  Bragada,  near  the  Roman  camp,  where 
the  convoy  was  ordered  to  leave  them.  He  obeyed 
the  order,  and  sent  out  two  galleys  against  the  ambas¬ 
sadors,  who  nevertheless  made  their  escape,  but  with 
difficulty  and  danger. 

This  was  a  fresh  subject  for  a  war  between  the  two 
nations,  who  now  were  more  animated,  or  rather  more 
exasperated,  one  against  the  other,  than  ever:  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  a  desire  of  taking  vengeance  for  so  black 
a  perfidy;  and  the  Carthaginians,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  were  not  now  to  expect  a  peace. 

At  the  same  time  Ltelius  and  Fulvius,  who  carried 
the  full  powers  with  which  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  had  invested  Scipio,  arrived  in  the  camp,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  deputies  of  Carthage.  As  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  had  not  only  infringed  the  truce,  but  violated 
the  law  of  nations,  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  ambas¬ 
sadors  ;  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  they  should 
order  the  Carthaginian  deputies  to  be  seized  by  way 
of  reprisal.  However,  Scipio,3  more  attentive  to  what 
was  required  by  the  Roman  generosity,  than  by  the 
perfidy  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  order  not  to  deviate 
from  the  principles  and  maxims  of  his  own  country¬ 
men,  nor  his  own  character,  dismissed  the  deputies, 
without  offering  them  the  least  injury.  So  astonishing 
an  instance  of  moderation,  and  at  such  a  juncture,  ter¬ 
rified  the  Carthaginians,  and  even  put  them  to  the 
blush;  and  made  Hannibal  himself  entertain  a  still 
higher  idea  of  a  general,  who,  to  the  dishonourable 
practices  of  his  enemies,  opposed  only  a  rectitude  and 


1  Raro  quenquam  alium  patriam  exilii  causa  relinquen- 
tern  magis  m  ft  stum  abiisse  ferunt,  qvam  Annibalem  hostium 
terra  excedentem.  Respesr.isse  sape  Italia  littora.  et  deos  ho- 
mrnesque  accusantem ,  in  se  quoque  ac  suum  ipsius  caput,  exe- 
crat-um.  Quod  non  cruentumab  Cannensi  victoria  mililem 
Komam  duxisset.  Liv.  xxx.  n.  20. 

v  Livy  supposes,  however,  that  this  delay  was  a  capital 
error  in  Hannibal,  which  he  himself  afterwards  regretted. 

3  ‘  E. rxomTro  7rxg'  x vTit  truXXo y i (bp-t wo ?,  oi)%  outid  ti  S'eov 
irxSsTv  Kxp%tt$oviov$  tor  ti  fiioviv  uqx^xi  'Pupxlov;.  Polyb. 
1.  xv.  p.  965.  edit.  Gronov. 

Quibus  Scipio,  Etsi  non  induciarum  modofides,  sed  etiam 
jus  gentium  in  legatis  violatum  esset ;  tamen  se  nihil  nec  in¬ 
stitutes  populi  Romani  nec  suis  moribus  indignum  in  iisfac- 
turum  esse.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  25. 
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greatness  of  soul,  that  was  still  more  worthy  of  admi 
ration  than  all  his  military  virtues. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  being  strongly  impor¬ 
tuned  by  his  fellow-citizens,  advanced  forward  into  the 
country;  and  arriving  at  Zama,  which  is  five  days’ 
march  from  Carthage,  he  there  pitched  his  camp.  He 
thence  sent  out  spies  to  observe  the  position  of  the 
Romans.  Scipio  having  seized  these,  so  far  from  pun¬ 
ishing  them,  only  commanded  them  to  be  led  about  the 
Roman  camp,  in  order  that  they  might  make  an  exact 
survey  of  it,  and  then  sent  them  back  to  Hannibal. 
The  latter  knew  very  well  whence  so  noble  an  assu¬ 
rance  flowed.  After  the  strange  reverses  he  had  met 
with,  he  no  longer  expected  that  fortune  would  again 
be  propitious.  Whilst  every  one  was  exciting  him  to 
give  battle,  himself  only  meditated  a  peace.  He  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  the  conditions  of  it  would  be  more 
honourable,  as  he  was  the  head  of  an  army,  and  as  the 
fate  of  arms  might  still  appear  uncertain.  He  there¬ 
fore  sent  to  desire  an  interview  with  Scipio,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  agreed  to,  and  the  time  and  place  fixed. 

The  interview  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio  in  Af¬ 
rica, followed  by  a  Battle. 

These  two  generals,4  who  were  not  A .  M.  3803. 
only  the  most  illustrious  of  their  own  A.  Rom.  547. 
age,  but  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
the  most  renowned  princes  and  warriors  that  had 
ever  lived,  having  met  at  the  place  appointed,  conti¬ 
nued  for  some  time  in  a  deep  silence,  as  though  they 
were  astonished,  and  struck  with  a  mutual  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  sight  of  each  other.  At  last  Hannibal 
spoke,  and  after  having  praised  Scipio  in  the  most  art¬ 
ful  and  delicate  manner,  he  gave  a  very  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  the  calamities  in 
which  it  had  involved  both  the  victors  and  the  van- 
uished.  He  conjured  him  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
azzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories.  He  repre¬ 
sented  to  him,  that  how  successful  soever  he  might  have 
hitherto  been,  he  ought  however  to  be  aware  of  the  in 
constancy  of  fortune ;  that  without  going  far  back  for 
examples,  he  himself,  who  was  then  speaking  to  him, 
was  a  glaring  proof  of  this:  that  Scipio  was  at  that 
time  what  Hannibal  had  been  at  Thrasymenus  and 
Cannae;  that  he  ought  to  make  a  better  use  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  himself  had  done, by  consenting  to  a  peace, 
now  it  was  in  his  power  to  propose  the  conditions  of 
it.  He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  would  willingly  resign  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain, 
and  all  the  islands  between  Africa  and  Italy,  to  the 
Romans;  that  they  must  be  forced,  since  such  was 
the  will  of  the  gods,  to  confine  themselves  to  Africa; 
whilst  they  should  see  the  Romans  extending  their 
conquests  to  the  most  remote  regions,  and  obliging 
all  nations  to  pay  obedience  to  their  laws. 

Scipio  answered  in  few  words,  but  not  with  less 
dignity.  He  reproached  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
perfidy,  in  plundering  the  Roman  galleys  before  the 
truce  was  expired.  He  imputed  to  them  alone,  and  to 
their  injustice,  all  the  calamities  with  which  the  two 
wars  had  been  attended.  After  thanking'  Hannibal 
for  the  admonition  he  had  given  him,  with  regard  to  the 
uncertainty  of  human  events,  he  concluded  with  desi¬ 
ring  him  to  prepare  for  battle,  unless  he  chose  rather 
to  accept  of  the  conditions  that  had  been  already  pro¬ 
posed  ;  to  which  (he  observed)  some  others  would  be 
added,  in  order  to  punish  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
having  violated  the  truce. 

Hannibal  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  accept 
these  conditions,  and  the  generals  left  one  another, 
with  the  resolution  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage  by 
a  general  battle.  Each  commander  exhorted  his  troops 
to  fight  valiantly.  Hannibal  enumerated  the  victories 
he  had  gained  over  the  Romans,  the  generals  he  had 
slain,  the  armies  he  had  cut  to  pieces.  Scipio  repre¬ 
sented  to  his  soldiers,  the  conquest  of  both  the  Spains, 
hia  successes  in  Africa,  and  the  confession  the  enemies 
themselves  made  of  their  weakness,  by  thus  coming  to 
sue  for  peace.  All  this  he  spoke  with  the  tone  and 


4  Polyb.  1,  xv.  p.  694 — 703.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  29.  35, 
K  2 
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air  of  a  conqueror.1  Never  were  motives  more  pow¬ 
erful  to  prompt  troops  to  behave  gallantly.  This  day 
was  to  complete  the  glory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  generals;  and  to  decide  whether  Rome  or  Car¬ 
thage  was  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  other  nations. 

1  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  order  of  the 
battle,  nor  the  valour  ofthe  forces  on  both  sides.  The 
reader  will  natural^  suppose,  that  two  such  experi¬ 
enced  generals  did  not  forget  any  circumstance  which 
could  contribute  to  the  victory.  The  Carthaginians, 
after  a  very  obstinate  fight,  were  obliged  to  fly,  leaving 
20, 000  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  like  number 
of  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
escaped  in  the  tumult,  and  entering  Carthage,  owned 
that  he  was  irrecoverably  overthrown,  and  that  the 
citizens  had  no  other  choice  left  than  to  accept  of  peace 
on  any  conditions.  Scipio  bestowed  great  eulogiums 
on  Hannibal,  chiefly  with  regard  to  his  ability  in 
taking  advantages,  his  manner  of  drawing  up  his 
army,  and  giving  out  his  orders  in  the  engagement; 
and  he  affirmed  that  Hannibal  had  this  day  surpassed 
himself,  although  the  success  had  not  answered  his 
valour  and  conduct. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to  make  a 
proper  advantage  of  the  victory,  and  the  consternation 
with  which  he  had  filled  the  enemy.  He  commanded 
one  of  his  lieutenants  to  march  his  land  army  to  Car¬ 
thage,  whilst  himself  prepared  to  conduct  the  fleet 
thither. 

He  was  not  far  from  the  city  when  he  met  a  vessel 
covered  with  streamers  and  olive  branches,  bringing 
ten  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  state,  as 
ambassadors  to  implore  his  clemency.  However,  he 
dismissed  them  without  making  any  answer,  and  bade 
them  come  to  him  at  Tunis,  where  he  should  halt. 
The  deputies  of  Carthage,  thirty  in  number,  came  to 
him  at  the  place  appointed,  and  sued  for  peace  in  the 
most  submissive  terms.  He  then  called  a  council 
there,  the  majority  of  which  were  for  razing  Carthage, 
and  treating  "the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  severity. 
But  the  consideration  of  the  time  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  employed  before  so  strongly  fortified  a  city 
could  betaken;  and  Scipio’s  fear,  lest  a  successor 
might  be  appointed  him  whilst  he  should  be  employed 
in  the  siege,  made  him  incline  to  clemency. 

A  Pence  concluded  between  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  Homans.  The  end  of  the  second  Punic  War. 

2  The  conditions  of  the  peace  dictated  by  Scipio  to 
the  Carthaginians  were,  That  the  Carthaginians 
should  continue  free,  andpreserve  their  laws,  their  ter¬ 
ritories ,  and  the  cities  they  possessed  in  Africa  before 
the  war — That  they  should  deliver  up  to  the  Romans 
all  deserters,  slaves,  and  prisoners,  belonging  to  them ; 
all  their  ships,  except  ten  triremes;  all  the  elephants 
which  they  then  had,  and  that  they  should  not  train 
up  any  more  for  war — That  they  shouldnot  make  war 
out  of  Africa,  nor  even  in  that  country,  without first 
obtaining  leave  for  that  purpose  from  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple — Should  restore  to  Masinissa  every  thing  of  which 
they  had  dispossessed  either  him  or  his  ancestors — 
Should  furnish  money  and  corn  to  the  Roman  auxili¬ 
aries,  till  their  ambassadors  should  be  returned  from 
Rome — Should  pay  to  the  Romans  10,000  Euboic  tal¬ 
ents3  of  silver  in  fifty  annual  payments:  and  give  100 
hostages,  who  should  be  nominated  by  Scipio.  And 
in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  send,  to  Rome, 
he  agreed  to  grant  them  a  truce,  upon  condition  that 


i  Celsus  hicc  corpore,  vultuque  ita  laeto,  ut  vicisse  jam 
crederes,  dicebat.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  32. 
a  PoRb.  1.  xv.  784; — 707.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  36.  44. 

3  Ten  thousand  Attic  talents  make  30,000,000  French  mo* 
rey.  Ten  thousand  Euboic  talents  make  something  more 
than  28,033,000  livres;  because,  according  to  Budteus,  the 
Euboic  talent  is  equivalent  to  but  fifty-six  mini®  and  sume- 
thing  more,  whereas  the  Attic  talent  is  worth  sixty  min®; 
or  otherwise  thus  calculated  in  English  money: 

According  to  Budasus,  the  Euboic  talent  is  ■  56  Minae 

56  Mime  reduced  to  English  money  -  -  -  -  175k 
Consequently,  30,000  Euboic  talents  make  1,750.000/. 

So  that  the  Carthaginians  paid  annually  -  35,000/. 
This  calculation  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  well  be 
brought ;  the  Euboic  talent  being  something  more  than  56 
nun* 


they  should  restore  the  ships  taken  during  the  for¬ 
mer,  without  which  they  were  not  to  expect  either  a 
truce  or  peace. 

When  the  deputies  were  returned  to  Carthage, 
they  laid  before  the  senate  the  conditions  dictated  by 
Scipio.  But  they  appeared  so  intolerable  to  Gisgo, 
that  rising  up, he  made  a  speech,  in  order  to  dissuade 
his  citizens  from  accepting  a  peace  on  such  shameful 
terms.  Hannibal,  provoked  at  the  calmness  with 
which  such  an  orator  was  heard,  took  Gisgo  by  the 
arm,  and  dragged  him  from  his  seat.  A  behaviour  so 
outrageous,  and  so  remote  from  the  manners  of  a  free 
city  like  Carthage,  raised  a  universal  murmur.  Han¬ 
nibal  himself  was  vexed  when  he  reflected  on  what 
he  had  done,  and  immediately  made  an  apology  for  it. 
As  I  left,  says  he,  your  city  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
did  not  return  to  it  till  after  thirty-six  years'  absence, 

I  had  full  leisure  to  learn  the  arts  of  war,  and  fatter 
myself  that  I  have  made  some  improvement  in  them. 
As  for  your  laws  and  customs,  it  is  no  wonder  I  am 
ignorant  of  them,  and  I  therefore  desire  you  to  in¬ 
struct  me  in  them.  He  then  expatiated  on  the  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  they  were  under  of  concluding  a 
peace.  He  added  that  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods 
for  having  prompted  the  Romans  to  grant  them  a 
peace  even  on  these  conditions.  He  pointed  out  to 
them  the  great  importance  of  then-uniting  in  opinion; 
and  of  not  giving  an  opportunity,  by  their  divisions,  for 
the  people  to  take  an  affair  of  this  nature  under  their 
cognizance.  The  whole  city  came  overto  his  opinion; 
and  accordingly  the  peace  was  accepted.  The  senate 
made  Scipio  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  ships  re¬ 
claimed  by  him  ;  and  after  obtaining  a  truce  for  three 
months,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

These  Carthaginians,  who  were  all  venerable  for 
their  years  and  dignity,  were  admitted  immediately  to 
an  audience.  Asdrubal,  surnamed  Hcedus,  who  was 
still  an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  Hannibal  and  his  fac¬ 
tion,  spoke  first;  and  after  having  excused,  to  the  best 
of  his  power,  the  people  of  Carthage,  by  imputing  the 
rupture  to  the  ambition  of  some  particular  persons,  he 
added, that,  had  the  Carthaginians  listened  to  his  coun¬ 
sels  and  those  of  Hanno,  they  would  have  been  able 
to  grant  the  Romans  the  peace  for  which  they  now 
were  obliged  to  sue.  But,4  continued  he,  wisdom  and 
prosperity  are  rarely  found  together.  The  Romans 
are  invincible,  because  they  never  suffer  themselves  to 
be  blinded  by  good  fortune.  Andit  would  be  surpri¬ 
sing  should  they  act  otherwise.  Success  dazzles  those 
only  to  whom  it  is  new  and  unusual;  whereas  the  Ro¬ 
mans  are  so  much  accustomed  to  conquer,  that  they 
are  almost  insensible  to  the  charms  of  victory;  andit 
may  be  said  to  their  glory,  that  they  have  extended 
their  empire  in  some  measure,  more  by  the  humanity 
they  have shownto  the  conquered,  than  by  the  conquest 
itself.  The  other  ambassadors  spoke  with  a  more 
plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  represented  the  calami¬ 
tous  state  to  which  Carthage  was  going  to  be  reduced, 
and  the  grandeur  and  power  from  which  it  was  fallen. 

The  senate  and  people  being  equally  inclined  to 
peace,  sent  full  power  to  Scipio  to  conclude  it;  left  the 
conditions  to  that  general, and  permitted  him  to  march 
back  his  army,  after  the  treaty  should  be  concluded. 

The  ambassadors  desired  leave  to  enter  the  city,  to 
redeem  some  of  their  prisoners,  and  they  found  about 
200  whom  they  desired  to  ransom.  But  the  senate  sent 
them  to  Scipio,  with  orders  thatthey  should  be  restor¬ 
ed  without  any  pecuniary  consideration,  in  case  a 
peace  should  be  concluded. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  return  of  their  ambassa¬ 
dors,  concluded  a  peace  with  Scipio  on  the  terms  he 
himself  had  prescribed.  They  then  delivered  up  to 
him  more  than  500  ships,  all  which  he  burnt  in  sight 
of  Carthage ;  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  ill-fated  city.  He  struck  off  the  heads  of  the 

4  Raro  simul  hominibus  bonam  fortunam  bonamque  men- 
tern  dari  Populum.  Romanum  eo  inviclum  esse  quod  in  se- 
cundis  rebus  sapere  et  consulere  memmeret.  Et  hercl@ 
mirandum  fuisse  si  abler  facerent.  Ex  insolentia.  quibus 
nova  bona  forluna  sit,  impolentes  la-til  ire  insanire:  populo 
Romano  usitata  ac  prop®  obsoleta  ex  victorid  gaudia  esse: 
ac  plus  pen®  parceDiJk)  victis,  qukm  vincendo,  imperium  aux- 
isse.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  rr.  42. 
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•.lies  of  the  Latin  name,  and  hanged  all  the  Roman 
citizens  who  were  surrendered  up  to  him,  as  deserters. 

When  the  time  for  the  first  payment  of  the  first 
tribute  imposed  bythe  treaty  was  expired,  as  the  funds 
of  the  government  were  exhausted  by  this  long  and 
expensive  war;  the  difficulty  of  levying  so  great  a  sum, 
threw  the  senate  into  deep  affliction,  and  many  could 
not  refrain  even  from  tears.  Hannibal  on  this  occasion 
is  said  to  have  laughed;  and  when  he  was  reproached 
by  Asdrubal  Hoedus,  for  thus  insulting  his  country 
in  the  affliction  which  he  had  brought  upon  it,  Were 
it  possible,  says  Hannibal, for  my  heart  to  be  seen,  and 
that  as  clearly  as  my  countenance ;  you  would  thenjind 
that  this  laughter  which  offends  so  much  flows  not  from 
an  intemperate  joy ,  but  from  a  mind  almost  distracted 
with  the  public  calamities.  But  is  this  lang-hter  more 
unseasonable  thanyourunbecoming  tears?  Then,  then 
ought  you  to  have  wept,  when  your  arms  were  ingloi-i- 
ously  taken from  you,  your  ships  burnt,  and  you  were 
forbidden  to  engage  in  any  foreign  wars  This  was  the 
mortal  blow  which  laid  us  prostrate,.  We  are  sensible  of 
public  calamity  sofa  r  only  as  we  have  apersonal  concent 
in  it;  and  the  loss  of  our  money  gives  us  the  most  pun¬ 
gent  sorrow.  Henceitwas,  that  lohsn  our  city  was  made 
the  spoil  of  the  victor ;  when  it  was  left  disarmed  and  de¬ 
fenceless  amidst  so  many  powerful  nations  of  Africa, 
who  had  at  that  time  taken  the  field,  not  a  groan,  not  a 
sigh,  was  heard.  But  now,  when  you  are  called  on  to 
contribute  individually  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  the 
state,  you  bewail  and  lament  as  f  allwere  lost.  Alas! 
I  only  wish  that  the  subjectof  this  day's  grief  may  not 
soon  appear  to  you  the  least  of  your  misfortunes. 

Scipio,  after  all  things  were  concluded,  embarked  in 
order  to  return  to  Italy.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  through 
crowds  of  people,  whom  curiosity  had  drawD  together 
to  behold  his  march.  The  most  magnificent  triumph 
that  Rome  had  ever  seen  was  decreed  him,  and  the 
surname  of  Africanus  was  bestowed  upon  this  great 
man  ;  an  honour  till  then  unknown,  no  person  before 
him  having  assumed  the  name  of 
A.  M.  3804.  a  vanquished  nation.  Such  was 
A.  Carth.  646.  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic 
A.  Rom.  548.  war,  after  having  lasted  seventeen 
Ant.  J.  C.  200.  years. 

A  short  Reflection  on  the  Government  of  Carthage  in 
the  Time  of  the  second  Punic  War. 

I  shall  conclude  the  particulars  which  relate  to  the 
second  Punic  war,  with  a  reflection  of  Poly'bius,1  which 
will  show  the  difference  between  the  two  common¬ 
wealths  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  It  may  be  affirmed, 
in  some  measure,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  in  Hannibal’s  time,  Carthage  was  in 
)vs  decline.  The  flower  of  its  youth,  and  its  sprightly 
vigour,  were  already  diminished.  It  had  begun  to  fall 
from  its  exalted  pitch  of  power,  and  was  inclining 
towards  its  ruin  ;  whereas  Rome  was  then,  as  it  were, 
in  its  bloom  and  prime  of  life,  and  swiftly  advancing 
*o  the  conquest  of  the  universe. 

The  reason  of  the  declension  of  the  one,  and  the 
rise  of  the  other,  is  deduced,  by  Polybius,  from  the 
different  form  of  government  established  in  these 
commonwealths,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of. 
At  Carthage,  the  common  people  had  seized  upon 
the  sovereign  authority  with  regard  to  public  affairs, 
and  the  advice  of  their  ancient  men  or  magistrates  was 
no  longer  listened  to  ;  all  affairs  were  transacted  by- 
intrigue  and  cabal.  To  take  no  notice  of  the  artifices, 
which  the  faction  adverse  to  Hannibal  employed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  time  of  his  command,  to  perplex  him  ; 
the  single  instance  of  burning  the  Roman  vessels 
during  a  truce,  a  perfidious  action  to  which  the  com¬ 
mon  people  compelled  the  senate  to  lend  their  name 
and  assistance,  is  a  proof  of  Polybius’s  assertion.  On 
the  contrary,  at  this  very  time,  the  Romans  paid  the 
highest  regard  to  their  senate,  that  is,  to  a  body  com- 

fiosed  of  the  greatest  sages  ;  and  their  old  men  were 
istened  to  and  revered  as  oracles.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Roman  people  were  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  authority,  and  especially  in  whatever  related  to 
the  election  of  magistrates.  A  century  of  young  men,2 
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who  by  lot  were  to  give  the  first  vote,  which  generally' 
directed  all  the  rest,  had  nominated  two  consuls.  On 
the  bare  remonstrance  of  Fabius,3  who  represented  to 
the  people,  that  in  a  tempest,  like,  that  with  which 
Rome  was  then  struggling,  the  ablest  pilots  ought  to 
be  chosen  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state  ;  the  century 
returned  to  their  suffrages,  and  nominated  other  con¬ 
suls.  Polybius  infers,  that  a  people,  thus  guided  by 
the  prudence  of  old  men,  could  not  fail  of  prevailing 
over  a  state  which  was  governed  wholly  by  the  giddy 
multitude.  And  indeed,  the  Romans,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  wise  counsels  of  their  senate,  gained 
at  last  the  superiority  with  regard  to  the  war  consi¬ 
dered  in  general,  though  they  were  defeated  in  severa, 
particular  engagements  ;  and  established  their  power 
and  grandeur  on  the  ruin  of  their  rivals. 

The  Interval  between  the  second  and  third  Punic  Wars. 

This  interval,  though  considerable  enough  with 
regard  to  its  duration, since  it  took  up  above  fifty  years, 
is  very  little  remarkable  as  to  the  events  which  relate 
to  Carthage.  They  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads;  of 
which  the  one  relates  to  the  person  of  Hannibal,  and 
the  other  to  some  particular  differences  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Masinissa  king  of  the  Numidians. 
We  snail  treat  both  separately,  but  at  no  great 
length. 

SECTION  I. — CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
HANNIBAL. 

When  the  second  Punic  war  was  ended,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Scipio,  Hannibal,  as 
he  himself  observed  in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  was 
forty-five  years  of  age.  What  we  have  further  to 
say  of  this  great  man,  includes  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

Hannibal  undertakes  and  completes  ihe  Reformation 

of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  Treasury  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal,  at  least 
at  first,  was  greatly  respected  at  Carthage,  where  he 
filled  the  first  employments  of  the  state  with  honour 
and  applause.  He  headed  the  Carthaginian  forces  in 
some  wars  against  the  Africans  :4  but  the  Romans, 
to  whom  the  very  name  of  Hannibal  gave  uneasiness, 
not  being  able  to  see  him  in  arms  without  displeasure, 
made  complaints  on  that  account,  and  accordingly' he 
was  recalled  to  Carthage. 

On  his  return  he  was  appointed  praetor,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  employment, 
and  to  have  conferred  great  authority.  Carthage  is 
therefore  going  to  be,  with  regard  to  him,  a  new  thea¬ 
tre,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  will  display  virtues  and 
qualities  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  those  we  have 
hitherto  admired  in  him,  and  which  wHl  finish  the 
picture  of  this  illustrious  man. 

Eagerly  desirous  of  restoring  the  affairs  of  his  af 
dieted  country  to  their  former  happy  condition,  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  two  most  powerful  methods  to 
make  a  state  flourish,  were,  an  exact  and  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  justice  to  all  its  subjects  in  general,  and  a 
scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  management  of  the  public 
finances.  The  former,  by  preserving  an  equality 
among  the  citizens,  and  making  them  enjoy  such  a 
delightfnl,  undisturbed  liberty,  underthe  protection  of 
the  laws,  as  fully  secures  their  honour,  their  lives,  and 
properties  ;  unites  the  individuals  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  more  closely  together,  and  attaches  them  more 
firmly  to  the  state,  to  which  they  owe  the  preservation 
of  all  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to  them.  The 
latter,  by'  a  faithful  administration  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nues,  supplies  punctually  the  several  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  state  ;  keeps  in  reserve  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  resource  for  sudden  emergencies,  and  prevents  the 


*  Quilibet  nautarum  rectorumque  tranquillo  mari  guber- 
nare  potest:  Ubi  steva  orta  tempestas  est,  ac  turbato  mari 
rapitur  vento  navis,  turn  viro  et  gubernatore  opus  est.  Non 
tranquillo  navigamus,  sed  jam  aliquot  procellis  submersi 
pen®  sumus.  Itaque  quis  ad  gubernacula  sedeat,  sununi- 
cura  providendum  ac  prtecavendum  uobis  est 

*  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  o.  7. 


*  Lib  vi.  493,  494. 


»  Lir.  1.  xxiv,  n.  8,  9. 
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people  from  being  burdened  with  new  taxes,  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  extravagant  profusion,  and 
which  chiefly  contribute  to  make  men  harbour  an 
aversion  for  the  government. 

Hannibal  saw,  with  great  concern,  the  irregularities 
which  had  crept  equally  into  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  management  of  the  finances.  Upon 
his  being  nominated  praetor,  as  his  love  for  regularity 
and  order  made  him  uneasy  at  every  deviation  from  it, 
and  prompted  him  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
restore  it  ;  he  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  this  double  abuse,  which  drew  after  it  a  num¬ 
berless  multitude  of  others,  without  dreading  either  the 
animosity  of  the  old  faction  that  opposed  him,  or  the 
new  enmity  which  his  zeal  for  the  republic  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  draw  upon  him. 

The  judges  exercised  the  most  flagrant  extortion 
with  impunity.1  They  were  so  many  petty  tyrants, 
who  disposed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  citizens  ;  without  there  being  the  least 
possibility  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  injustice,  because 
they  held  their  commissions  for  life,  and  mutually 
supported  one  another.  Hannibal,  as  praetor,  sum¬ 
moned  before  his  tribunal  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
bench  of  judges,  who  openly  abused  his  power.  Livy 
tells  us  that  he  was  a  questor.  This  officer,  who  was 
of  the  opposite  faction  to  Hannibal,  and  had  already 
assumed  all  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the  judges, 
among  whom  he  was  to  be  admitted  at  the  expiration 
of  his  present  office,  insolently  refused  to  obey  the 
summons.  Hannibal  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  suffer 
an  affront  of  this  nature  tamely.  Accordingly  he 
caused  him  to  be  seized  by  a  iictor,  and  brought  him 
before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There,  not  satisfied 
with  directing  his  resentment  against  this  single  offi¬ 
cer,  he  impeached  the  whole  bench  of  judges  ;  whose 
insupportable  and  tyrannical  pride  was  not  restrained 
either  by  the  fear  of  the  laws,  or  a  reverence  for  the 
magistrates.  And,  as  Hannibal  perceived  that  he  was 
heard  with  pleasure,  and  that  the  lowest  and  most  in¬ 
considerable  of  the  people  discovered,  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  insolent  pride 
of  these  judges  who  seemed  to  have  a  design  upon  their 
liberties  ;  he  proposed  a  law  (which  accordingly  pass¬ 
ed),  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  new  judges  should 
be  chosen  annually  ;  with  a  clause,  that  none  should 
continue  in  office  beyond  that  term.  The  law,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  acquired  him  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  the  people,  drew  upon  him,  proportionably, 
the  hatred  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  grandees  and 
nobility. 

He  attempted  another  reformation,2  which  created 
him  new  enemies,  but  gained  him  great  honour.  The 
public  revenues  were  either  squandered  away  by  the 
negligence  of  those  who  had  the  management  of  them, 
or  were  plundered  by  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and 
the  magistrates  ;  so  that  money  being  wanting  to  pay 
the  annual  tribute  due  to  the  Romans,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  were  going  to  levy  it  upon  the  people  in  general. 
Hannibal,  entering  into  a  long  detail  of  the  public 
revenues,  ordered  an  exact  estimate  to  be  laid  before 
him  ;  inquired  in  what  manner  they  had  been  applied  ; 
the  employments  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  ; 
and  having  discovered,  by  this  inquiry,  that  the  public 
funds  had  been  in  a  great  measure  embezzled,  by  the 
fraud  of  the  officers  who  had  the  management  of 
them  ;  he  declared,  and  promised,  in  a  full  assembly 
of  the  people,  that  without  laying  any  new  taxes  upon 
private  men,  the  republic  should  hereafter  be  enabled 
to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans  ;  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  The  farmers  of  the  revenues,  whose 
plunder  and  rapine  he  had  publicly  detected,  having 
accustomed  themselves  hitherto  to  fatten  upon  the 
spoils  of  their  country,  exclaimed  vehemently  against 
these  regulations,3 *  as  if  their  own  property  had  been 
forced  out  of  their  hands,  and  not  the  sums  they  had 
plundered  from  the  public. 


*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  46.  »  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  46,  47. 

»  Turn  vero  isti,  quos  paverat  per  aliquot  annos  publicus 
peculatus,  velut  bonis  ereptis,  non  furto  eorum  manibns 
extorto,  infensi  et  irati,  Romanos  in  Annibalem,  et  ipsos 
aausara  odii  quairentes,  instigabant.  liv. 


The  Retreat^  and  Death  of  Hannibal. 

4  This  double  reformation  of  abuses  raised  great 
clamours  against  Hannibal.  His  enemies  were  writing 
incessantly  to  the  chief  men,  or  their  irienos,  at  Rome, 
to  inform  them,  that  he  was  carrying  or  a  secret  in- 
telligence  with  Antiochus,  king1  of  Sj/ia;  that  he 
frequently  received  couriers  from  him;  and  that  this 
prince  had  privately  despatched  agents  to  Hannibal, 
to  concert  with  him  the  measures  tor  carrying  on  the 
war  he  was  meditating:  that  as  some  animals  are  so 
extremely  fierce,  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  tame 
them;  in  like  manner  this  man  was  of  so  turbulent 
and  implacable  a  spirit,  that  he  could  not  brook  ease, 
and  therefore,  would,  sooner  or  later, break  out  again. 
These  informations  were  listened  to  at  Rome:  and  as 
the  transactions  of  the  preceding  war  had  been  begun 
and  carried  on  almost  solely  by  Hannibal,  they  ap¬ 
peared  the  more  probable.  However,  Scipio,  strongly 
opposed  the  violent  measures  which  the  senate  were 
going  t.o  take  on  their  receiving  this  intelligence,  by 
representing  it  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  to  countenance  the  hatred  and  accusa¬ 
tions  of  Hannibal’s  enemies;  to  support,  with  their 
authority,  their  unjust  passions;  and  obstinately  to 
persecute  him  even  in  the  very  heart  of  his  country; 
as  though  the  Romans  had  not  humbled  him  suffi¬ 
ciently,  in  driving  him  out  of  the  field,  and  forcing 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

But  notwithstanding  these  prudent  remonstrances, 
the  senate  appointed  three  commissioners  to  go  and 
make  their  complaints  to  Carthage,  and  to  demand 
that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  On 
their  arrival  in  that  city,  though  other  motives  were 
speciously  pretended,  yet  Hannibal  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  himself  only  was  aimed  at.  The  eve¬ 
ning  being  come,  he  conveyed  himself  on  board  a 
ship  which  he  had  secretly  provided  for  that  purpose: 
on  which  occasion  he  bewailed  his  country’s  fate  more 
than  his  own.  Scepius  patriee  guarn  suorum 5  eventus 
m.iseratus.  This  was  the  eighth  year  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  peace.  The  first  place  he  landed  at 
was  Tyre,  where  he  was  received  as  in  his  second 
country,  and  had  all  the  honors  paid  him  which  were 
due  to  his  exalted  merit. 

After  staying  some  days  here,  he 
set  out  for  Antioch,  which  the  king  A.  M.  3812. 
had  lately  left, and  from  thence  waited  A.  Rom.  556 
upon  him  at  Ephesus.  The  arrival 
of  so  renowned  a  general  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
king;  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  determine  him 
to  engage  in  war  against  Rome;  for  hitherto  he  had 
appeared  wavering  and  uncertain  on  that  head.  In 
this  city  a  philosopher,6  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  orator  of  Asia,  had  the  imprudence  to  make 
a  long  harangue  before  Hannibal,  on  the  duties  of  a 
general,  and  the  rules  of  the  art-military. '  The  speech 
charmed  the  whole  audience.  But  Hannibal  being 
asked  his  opinion  of  it,  I  have  seen,  says  he,  many  old 
dotards  in  my  life,  but  this  exceeds  them  ally 

The  Carthaginians,  justly  fearing  that  Hannibal’s 
escape  would  certainly  draw  upon  them  the  arms  of 
the  Romans,  sent  them  advice  that  Hannibal  was 
withdrawn  to  Antiochus.8  The  Romans  were  very 
much  disturbed  at  this  news;  and  the  king  might 


*  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  45 — 49. 

»  It  is  probable  that  we  should  read  suos. 
o  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  75,  76. 

’  Ilic  Pasnus  libere  respondisse  fertur,  mult  see  delin. 
senes  sape  vidisse :  Sed  qui  magis  quarn  Phormio  deliraret 
vidisse  neminem.  Stobmus,  Serm.  lii.  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  matter:  ’Aviu0«;  osx-bvo-bs  XtouxoC  tivoj 

£5TI%£(£0UVT0C  0  T  I  0  /* *OVQ$  eVt  I  V  ,  £y£XcS(T£, 

vopl^mv  SiSvvct rov  tlvat  ijcroj  Tvj;  Si  tgy'tov  sfiyri ‘fixe  tejv  iv 
toutoej  tn-iirTijiuijv  £%nv.  i.  e.  Hannibal  hearing  a  Stoic 
philosopher  undertake  to  prove  that  the  wise  man  was  the 
only  general,  laughed,  as  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  have  any  skill  in  war  without  having  long  practised  it. 

1  They  did  more,  for  they  sent  two  ships  to  pursue  Han 

nibal,  and  bring  him  back  ;  they  sold  off  his  goods,  razed 

Iris  house;  and,  by  a  public  decree,  declared  him  an  exile. 

Such  was  the  gratitude  the  Carthaginians  showed  to  the 

greatest  general  they  ever  had.  Corn.  Nep.  in  vita  Han • 

nib.  c.  7. 
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have  turned  it  extremely  to  his  advantage,  had  he 
known  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 

The  first  advice  that  Hannibal  gave  him  at  this 
time,1  and  which  he  frequently  repeated  afterwards, 
was,  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  the  w'ar.  He  required 
100  ships,  eleven  or  12,000  land  forces, and  offered  to 
take  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  fleet;  to  cross 
into  Africa,  in  order  to  engage  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  war,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy: 
during  which  the  king  himself  should  remain  in  Greece 
with  his  army,  holding  himself  constantly  in  readiness 
to  crossover  into  Italy  .whenever  it  should  be  thought 
convenient.  This  was  the  only  thingproper  to  be  done, 
and  the  king  very  much  approved  the  proposal  at  first. 

Hannibal  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  prepare 
his  friends  ct  Carthage,2  in  order  to  engage  them  the 
more  strongly  in  his  views.  The  transmitting  of  in¬ 
formation  by  letters,  is  not  only  unsafe,  fcut  they  can 
give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  things,  and  are  never 
sufficiently  particular.  He  therefore  despatched  a 
trusty  person  with  ample  instructions  to  Carthage. 
This  man  was  scarce  arrived  in  the  city,  but  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  suspected.  Accordingly,  he  was  watched 
and  followed:  and,  at  last,  orders  were  issued  for  his 
being  seized.  However,  he  prevented  the  vigilance 
of  his  enemies,  and  escaped  in  the  night;  after  having 
fixed,  in  several  public  places,  papers  which  fully  de¬ 
clared  the  occasion  of  his  journey.  The  senate  im¬ 
mediately  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans. 

Villi  us,3  one  of  the  deputies  who  had 

A.  M.  3813.  been  sent  into  Asia,  to  inquire  into 
A.  Rom.  557.  the  state  of  affairs  there,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  discover  the  real  designs  of 
Antiochus,  found  Hannibal  in  Ephesus.  He  had 
many  conferences  with  him,  paid  him  several  visits, 
and  speciously  affected  to  show  a  particular  esteem 
for  him  on  all  occasions.  But  his  chief  aim,  by  all 
this  designing  behaviour,  was  to  make  him  be  suspect¬ 
ed,  and  to  lessen  his  credit  with  the  king,  in  which 
he  succeeded  but  too  well.4 

6  Some  authors  affirm,  that  Scipio  was  joined  in 
this  embassy;  and  they  even  relate  the  conversation 
which  that  general  had  with  Hannibal.  They  tell  us, 
thatthe  Roman  having  asked  him,  who,  in  bis  opinion, 
was  the  greatest  captain  that  had  ever  lived;  he  an¬ 
swered,  Alexander  the  Great,  because,  with  a  handful 
of  Macedonians,  he  had  defeated  numberless  armies, 
and  carried  his  conquests  into  countries  so  very  re¬ 
mote,  that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  foranyman  only 
to  travel  so  far.  Being  afterwards  asked,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  second  rank;  he  answered,  To  Pyrrhus,  be¬ 
cause  this  king  was  the  first  who  understood  the  art 
of  pitching  a  campto  advantage;  no  commander  ever 
made  a  more  judicious  choice  of  his  posts,  was  better 
skilled  in  drawing  up  his  forces,  or  was  more  dexter¬ 
ous  in  winning  the  affections  of  foreign  soldiers;  in¬ 
somuch  that  even  the  people  of  Italy  were  more 
desirous  to  have  him  for  their  governor,  though  a 
foreigner,  than  the  Romans  themselves,  who  had  so 
long  been  settled  in  their  country.  Scipio  proceeding, 
asked  him  next,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  third: 
on  which  Hannibal  made  no  scruple  to  assign  that 
rank  to  himself.  Here  Scipio  could  not  forbear  laugh¬ 
ing:  But  what  would  you  have  said,  continued  Scipio, 
liad  you  conquered  me? — I  would,  replied  Hannibal, 
have  ranked  myself  above  Alexander,  Pyrrhus,  and  all 
the  generals  the  world  ever  produced.  Scipio  was  not 
insensible  of  so  refined  and  delicate  a  flatten',  which 
he  no  ways  expected;  and  which,  by  giving  him  no 
rival,  seemed  to  insinuate,  that  no  captain  was  worthy 
of  being  put  in  comparison  with  him. 


i  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  60.  » Ibid,  n-  61. 

8  Liv.  xxxv.  n.  14.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  166,  167. 

.  Polybius  represents  this  application  of  Villius  to  Hanni¬ 
bal',  as  a  premeditated  design,  in  order  to  render  him  sus¬ 
pected  to  Antiochus,  because  of  his  intimacy  with  a  Ro¬ 
man.  Livy  owns,  that  the  affair  succeeded  as  if  it.  had 
been  designed  ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  he  gives,  for  a  very 
obvious  reason,  anolher  turn  to  this  conversation,  and  says, 
that  no  more  was  intended  by  it,  than  to  sound  Hannibal, 
and  to  remove  any  fears  or  apprehensions  he  might  be  under 
from  the  Romans.  , 

s  Liv.  1.  xxxv,  n.  14.  Plutarch  in  vita  Flamin. 
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The  answer,  as  told  by  Plutarch,6  is  less  witty,  and 
not  so  probable.  In  this  author,  Hannibal  gives 
Pyrrhus  the  first  place,  Scipio  the  second,  and  him¬ 
self  the  third. 

7  Hannibal,  sensible  of  the  coldness  with  which 
Antiochus  received  him,  ever  since  his  conferences 
with  Villius  or  Scipio,  took  no  notice  of  it  for  some 
time,  and  seemed  insensible  of  it.  But  at  last  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  come  to  an  explanation  with 
the  king,  and  to  open  his  mind  freely  to  him.  The 
hatred,  say  she,  which  I  hear  to  the  Romans,  is  known  to 
the  whole  world.  Ibound  myself  to  it  by  an  oath  from 
my  most  tender  infancy.  It  is  this  hatred  that  made  me 
draw  the  sword  against  Rome  during  thirty -six  years. 
It  is  that, which,  even  in  times  of  peace,  has  causeame  to 
be  drive?} from  my  native  country,  andforcedme  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  your  dominions.  For  ever  guided  andfir- 
ed  by  the  same  passion,  should  my  hopes  be  frustrated 
here,  I  will fly  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  rouse  up 
all  nations  against  the  Romans.  I  hate  them,  and  will 
hate  them  eterruilly;  and  know  that  they  bear  me  no  less 
animosity.  So  long  as  you  shall  continue  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  take  up  arms  against  them.youmay  rank  Han¬ 
nibal  in  the  number  of  your  best friends.  Rut  if  other 
counsels  incline  you  to  peace,  I  declare  to  you  once  for 
all,  address  yourself  to  others  for  advice,  and  not  to 
me.  Such  a  speech,  which  came  from  his  heart,  and 
expressed  the  greatest  sincerity,  struck  the  king,  and 
seemed  to  remove  all  his  suspicions;  so  that  he  now 
resolved  to  give  Hannibal  the  command  of  part  of  l;is 
fleet. 

But  what  havoc  is  not  flattery  capable  of  making  in 
courts  and  in  the  minds  of  princes!6 8  Antiochus  was 
told ,  that  it  was  imprudent  in  Mm  to  put  so  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  Hannibal,  an  exile,  a  Carthaginian,  whose 
fortune  or  genius  might  suggest  to  him,  in  one  day,  a 
thousand  different  projects:  that  besides,  this  very 
fame  which  Hannibal  had  acquired  in  war,  and 
which  he  considered  as  his  peculiar  inheritance,  was 
too  great  for  a  man  who fought  only  under  the  ensigns 
of  another;  that  none  but  the  king  ought  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  conductor  of  the  war ;  and  thatit  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  draw  upon  himself  alone  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  all  men;  whereas,  should  Hannibal  be 
employed,  he  {a foreigner )  would  have  the  glory  of  all 
the  successes  ascribed  to  him. — Ho  minds,  says  Li¬ 
vy,9  on  this  occasion,  are  more  susceptible  of  envy, 
than  those  whose  merit  is  below  their  birth  and  digni¬ 
ty  ;  such  persons  always  abhorring  virtue  and  worth 
in  others,  for  this  reason  alone,  because  they  are 
strange  and  foreign  to  themselves.  This  observation 
was  fully  verified  on  this  occasion.  Antiochus  had 
been  taken  on  his  weak  side;  a  low  and  sordid 
■jealousy,  which  is  the  defect  and  characteristic  of 
little  minds,  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment 
in  that  monarch.  Hannibal  was  now  slighted  and  laid 
aside:  however,  he  was  greatly  revenged  on  Antio¬ 
chus,  by  the  ill  success  this  prince  met  with;  and 
showed  how  unfortunate  that  king  is  whose  soul  is 
accessible  to  envy,  and  his  ears  open  to  the  poisonous 
insinuation  of  flatterers. 

In  a  council  held  some  time  after,10  to  which  Hanni¬ 
bal,  for  form’s  sake,  was  admitted,  he,  when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  speak,  endeavoured  chief!}'  to  prove, 
that  Philip  of  Macedon  ought,  on  any  terms,  to  be 
engaged  to  form  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  which 
was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  With  re¬ 
gard,  says  Hannibal,  to  the  operations  of  the  v?ar,  1 
adhere  immovably  to  m.y  first  opinion;  and  had  my 
counsels  been  listened  to  before,  Tuscany  and  Liguria 
would  now  be  all  in  aflame;  and  Hannibal  (. a  name 
that  strikes  terror  into  th  e  Romans )  in  Italy  Though 
I  should  not  be  very  well  skilled  as  to  othei  matters, 
yet  the  good  and  ill  success  I  have  met  with  must 
necessarily  liave  taught  me  sufficiently  how  to  carry 
on  a  war  against  the  Romans.  I  hav  e  nothing  now 


e  Plut.  in  Pyrrho,  p.  687.  1  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  n.  19. 

•  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n.  41,  43. 

•  Nulla  ingenia  tam  prona  ad  invidiam  sunt,  quam  corum 
qui  genus  ac  fortunam  suam  animis  non  asquant  *ul° 
virtutem  et  bonum  alienum  oderunt. 

Liv,  1.  xxxvi.  n.  7. 
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in  my  pouiei  but  to  give  you  my  counsel,  and  offer 
you  my  service.  May  the  gods  give  success  to 'all 
your  undertakings!  Hannibal’s  speech  was  received 
with  applause,  but  not  one  of  his  counsels  was  put  in 
execution.  . 

Antiochus,  imposed  upon  and  lulled  asleep  by  his 
flatterers,  remained  quietat  Ephesus,. after  the  Romans 
had  driven  him  out  of  Greece  ;'  not  once  imagining 
that  thej'  would  ever  invade  his  dominions.  Hanni¬ 
bal,  who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  for  ever 
assuring  him,  that  the  war  would  soon  be  removed 
into  Asia,  and  that  he  would  soon  see  the  enemy  at 
his  gates  :  that  he  must  resolve,  either  to  abdicate  his 
throne,  or  oppose  vigorously  a  people  who  grasped 
at  the  empire  of  the  world.  This  discourse  awakened, 
in  some  little  measure,  the  king  out  of  his  lethargy, 
and  prompted  him  to  make  some  weak  efforts.  But, 
as  his  conduct  was  unsteady,  after  sustaining  a  great 
many  cc  jsiderable  losses,  he  was  forced  to  terminate 
the  war  by  an  ignominious  peace  :  one  of  the  articles 
of  which  was,  that  he  should  deliver  up  Hannibal  to 
the  Romans.  However,  the  latter  did  not  give  him 
opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution,  but  retired  to  the 
island  of  Crete,  to  consider  there  what  course  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  take. 

The.  riches  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  of  which 
the  people  of  the  island  got  some  notice,  had  like 
to  have  proved  his  ruin.2 *  Hannibal  was  never  want- 
ingin  stratagems,  and  he  had  occasion  to  employ  them 
now,  to  save  both  himself  and  his  treasure.  He  filled 
several  vessels  with  molten  lead,  the  tops  of  which  he 
just  covered  over  with  gold  and  silver.  These  he  de¬ 
posited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  presence  of  several 
Cretans,  to  whose  honesty,  he  said,  he  confided  all  his 
treasure.  A  strong  guard  was  then  posted  round  the 
temple  and  Hannibal  left  at  full  liberty,  from  a  suppo¬ 
sition  that  his  riches  were  secured.  But  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  them  in  hollow  statues  of  brass,8  which  he  al¬ 
ways  carried  along  with  him.  And 

A.  M.  3820.  then,  embracing  a  favourable  oppor- 
A.  Rom.  564.  tunity  to  make  his  escape,  he  fled  to 
the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.4 

It  appears  from  history  that  he  made  some  stay  in 
the  court  of  this  prince,  wlio  soon  engaged  in  war  with 
Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  a  professed  friend  to  the 
Romans.  By  means  of  Hannibal,  the  troops  of  Pru¬ 
sias  gained  several  victories  both  by  land  and  sea. 

He  employed  a  stratagem  of  an  extraordinary  kind 
in  a  sea-fight.5  As  the  enemy’s  fleet  consisted  of  more 
ships  than  bis,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice.  He  put  into 
earthen  vessels  all  kinds  of  serpents,  and  ordered  these 
vessels  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy’s  ships.  His  chief 
aim  was  to  destroy  Eumenes;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  find  out  what  ship  he  was  on 
board  of.  This  Hannibal  discovered  by  sending  out 
a  boat,  upon  pretence  of  conveying  a  letter  to  him. 
Having  gained  his  point  thus  far,he  ordered  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  respective  vessels  to  direct  their  attack 
principally  against  Eumenes’s  ship.  They  obeyed, 
and  would  have  taken  it,  had  he  not  outsailed  his  pur¬ 
suers.  The  rest  of  the  ships  of  Pergamus  sustained 
the  fight  with  great  vigour,  till  the  earthen  vessels  had 
been  thrown  into  them.  At  first  they  only  laughed  at 
this,  and  were  very  much  surprised  to  fin'd  such  wea¬ 
pons  employed  against  them.  But  when  they  saw 
themselves  surrounded  with  the  serpents,  which  darted 
out  of  these  vessels  when  they  flew  to  pieces,  they  were 
seized  with  dread,  retired  in  disorder,  and  yielded  the 
victory  to  the  enemy. 

Services  of  so  important  a  nature 

A.  M.  3822.  seemed  to  secure  for  ever  to  Hannibal 
A.  Rom.  566.  an  undisturbed  asylum  at  that  prince’s 
court.6  However,  the  Romans  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  easy  there,  but  deputed  Q.  Fla- 
miniusto  Prusias,  to  complain  ofthe  protection  he  gave 
Hannibal.  The  latter  easily  guessed  the  motive  of 

i  Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  li.  41. 

a  Cornel.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  0,  10.  Justin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

a  These  statues  were  thrown  out  by  him,  in  a  place  of 
public  resort,  as  things  of  li'tle  value.  Corn.  Nep. 

*  Cornel.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  10,  11.  Justin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

«  Justin.  I.  xxxii.  c.  4.  Cornel.  Nep.  in  vit.  Annib. 

«  Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  51. 


this  embassy,  and  therefore  did  not  wait  till  his  ene 
mies  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  him  up.  At  first 
he  attempted  to  secure  himself  by  flight;  but  perceiv- 
ingthatthe  sevenseertt  outlets,  which  hehad  contriv- 
ed  in  his  palace,  were  all  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Pru* * 1 
sias,  who,  by  perfidiously  betraying  his  guest,  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  making  his  court  to  the  Romans;  he  ordered 
the  poison,  which  he  had  long  kept  for  this  melancholy- 
occasion,  to  be  brought  him ;  and  taking  it  in  his  hand. 
Let  us,  says  he,  free  the  Romans  from  the  disquiet 
with  which  they  have  so  long  beentortured,  since  they 
have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man’s  death.  The 
victory  which  Flaminius  gains  over  a  man  disarmed 
and  betrayed,  will  not  do  him  much  honour.  This 
single  day.  will  be  a  lasting  testimony  of  the  great  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  Romans.  Their  fathers  sent  notice 
to  Pyrrhus,  to  desire  he  would  beware  of  a  traitor  who 
intended  to  poison  him,  and  that  at  a  time  when  this 
prince  was  at  war  with  them  in  the  very  centre  of  It¬ 
aly;  but  their  sons  have  deputed  a  person  of  consular 
dignity  to  spirit  up  Prusias,  impiously  to  murder  one 
who  is  not  only  hisfriend  but  his  guest.  After  calling 
down  curses  upon  Prusias,  and  having  invoked  the 
gods,  the  protectors  and  avengers  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  hospitality,  he  swallowed  the  poison,7  and  died  at 
seventy  years  of  age. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  three 
great  men,  Hannibal,  Philopoemen,  and  Scipio,  who 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  all  died  out  of  their  na¬ 
tive  countries,  by  a  death  little  correspondent  to  the 
glory  of  their  actions.  The  two  first  died  by  poison: 
Hannibal  being  betrayed  by  his  host;  and  Philopoemen 
being  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  against  the  Messeni- 
ans,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  was  forced  to  swallow 
poison.  As  to  Scipio,  he  banished  himself,  to  avoid  an 
unjust  prosecution  which  was  carried  on  against  him 
at  Rome,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  kind  of  obscurity. 

The  Character  and  Eulogium  of  Hannibal. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  representing  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Hannibal,  who  reflected  so  much 
glory  on  Carthage.  But  as  I  have  attempted  to  draw 
hischaracter  elsewhere, 8and  to  give  a  just  ideaofhim, 
by  making  a  comparison  between  him  and  Scipio,  I 
think  myself  dispensed  from  giving  his  eulogium  at 
large  in  this  place. 

Persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
anus,  cannot  spend  too  much  time  in  the  study  of  this 
great  man,  who  is  looked  upon,  by  the  best  judges,  as 
the  most  complete  general,  in  almost  every  respect, 
that  ever  the  world  produced. 

During  the  whole  seventeen  years  that  the  war  last¬ 
ed,  two  errors  only  are  objected  to  him:  First,  his  not 
marching,  immediately  alter  the  battle  of  Cannae,  his 
victorious  army  to  Rome,  in  order  to  besiege  that  city : 
Secondly,  his  suffering  their,  courage  to  be  softened 
and  enervated,  duringtheir  winter-quarters  in  Capua: 
errors,  which  only  show  that  great  men  are  not  so  in 
all  things;  snmmi  enim  sunt,  homines  tamen ;9  and 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  partly  excused. 

But  then,  for  these  two  errors,  what  a  multitude  of 
shining  qualities  appears  in  Hannibal!  How  exten¬ 
sive  were  his  views  and  designs,  even  in  his  most  ten¬ 
der  years!  What  greatness  of  soul!  What  intrepidity ! 
What  presence  of  mind  must  he  have  possessed,  to  be 
able,  even  in  the  fire  and  heat  of  action,  to  turn  every 
thing  to  advantage!  With  what,  surprising  address 
must  he  have  managed  the  minds  of  men,  that,  amidst 
so  great  a  variety  of  nations  which  composed  his  army, 
who  often  were  in  want  both  of  money  and  provisions, 
his  camp  was  not  once  disturbed  with  any  insurrec¬ 
tion,  either  against  himself  or  any  of  his  generals! 


1  Plutarch,  according  to  his  custom,  assigns  him  three 

different  deaths.  Some,  says  he,  relate,  that  having  wrap¬ 

ped  his  cloak  about  his  neck,  he  ordered  his  servant,  to  fix 

his  knees  against  his  buttocks,  and  not  to  leave  twisting  till 
he  bad  strangled  him.  Others  say,  that,  in  imitation  of 

Themistocles  and  Midas,  he  drank  hull’s  blood.  Livy  tells 

us,  that  Hannibal  drank  a  poison  which  he  always  carried 

about  him  ;  and  taking  the  cup  into  his  hands,  cried,  Let  us 
free,  fc.  In  vita  Ftamivivi. 

8  Vol.  ii.  Of  the  method  of  Studying  and  Teaching  the 

Belles  Lettres.  8  Quinlil. 
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With  what  equity,  what  moderation,  musthe  have  be¬ 
haved  towards  his  new  allies,  to  have  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  attach  them  inviolably  to  his  service,  though  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  them  sustain 
almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  by  quartering  his 
army  upon  them,  and  levying  contributions  in  their 
several  countries!  In  short,  how  fruitful  musthe  have 
been  in  expedients,  to  be  able  to  carry  on  for  so  many 
years,  a  war  in  aremot&country,  in  spite  of  the  violent 
opposition  made  by  a  powerful  faction  at  home,  which 
refused  him  supplies  of  every  kind,  and  thwarted  him 
on  all  occasions!  It  may  be  affirmed, that  Hannibal, 
during  the  whole  series  of  this  war,  seemed  the  only 
prop  of  the  state,  and  the  soul  of  every  part  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  could  never  believe 
themselves  conquered  till  Hannibal  confessed  thathe 
himself  was  so. 

But  our  acquaintance  with  Hannibal  will  be  very 
imperfect,  if  we  consider  him  only  at  the  head  of  ar¬ 
mies.  The  particulars  we  learn  from  history,  concern¬ 
ing  the  secret  intelligence  he  held  with  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon;  the  wise  counsels  he  gave  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria ;  the  double  reformation  he  introduced  in  Car¬ 
thage.  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  public 
revenues  and  the  administration  of  justice,  prove,  that 
he  was  a  great  statesman  in  every  respect.  So  supe¬ 
rior  and  universal  was  his  genius,  that  it  took  in  all 
parts  of  government;  and  so  great  were  his  natural 
abilities,  that  he  was  capable  of  acquitting  himself  in 
all  the  various  functions  of  it  with  glory.  Hannibal 
shone  as  conspicuously  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field; 
equally  able  to  fill  the  civil  as  the  military  employ¬ 
ments.  In  a  word,  he  united  in  his  own  person  the 
different  talents  and  merits  of  all  professions,  the 
sword,  the  gown,  and  the  finances. 

He  had  some  learning;  and  though  he  was  so  much 
employed  in  military  labours,  and  engaged  in  so  many 
wars,  he,  however,  found  some  leisure  to  devote  to 
literature.1  Several  smart  repartees  of  Hannib: 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  show  that  he  had 
a  great  fund  of  natural  wit;  and  this  he  improved  by 
the  most  polite  education  that  could  be  bestowed  at 
that  time,  and  in  such  a  republic  as  Carthage.  He 
spoke  Greek  tolerably  well,  and  even  wrote  some 
books  in  that  language.  His  preceptor  was  a  Lace- 
dfemonian,  named  Sosilus,  who  with  Philenius,  an¬ 
other  Lacedaemonian,  accompanied  him  in  all  his  ex¬ 
peditions.  Both  these  undertook  to  write  the  history 
of  this  renowned  warrior. 

With  regard  to  his  religion  and  moral  conduct,  he 
was  not  altogether  so  profligate  and  wicked  as  he  is 
represented  by  Livy:* *  “cruel  even  to  inhumanity, 
more  perfidious  than  a  Carthaginian;  regardless  of 
truth,  of  probity,  of  the  sacred  ties  of  oaths;  fearless  of 
the  gods, and  utterly  void  of  religion.”  Inhumana  cru- 
delitas^  perfidium  plusquam  Punica;  nihil  veri,  nihil 
sancti,  nuttus  deum  metus ,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla 
rdigio.  According  to  Polybius, 3  he  rejected  a  barba¬ 
rous  proposal  that  was  made  him  before  he  entered 
Italy,  which  was  to  eat  human  flesh,  at  a  time  when 
his  army  was  in  absolute  want  of  provisions.  Some 
years  after,  4  so  far  from  treating  with  barbarity,  as  he 
was  advised  to  do,  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius  Grac- 

i  Atque  hie  tantus  vir,  tantisque  bellis  districtus,  non-ni- 
hil  temporis  tribuit  litteris,  &c.  Corn.  Jfep.  in.  vita  Annib 
cap.  13.  4  Lib.  xxi.  n.  4. 

a  Excerpt,  e  Polyb.  p.  33. 

*  Excerpt,  e  Diod,  p.  2851  Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  17. 
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chus,  which  Mago  had  sent  him ;  he  caused  his  funeral 
obsequies  to  be  solemnized  in  presence  of  the  whole 
army.  We  have  seen  him,  on  many  occasions,  evince 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  gods;  and  Justin,5  who 
copied  Trogus  Pompeius,  an  author  worthy  of  credit, 
observes,  that  he  always  showed  uncommon  modera¬ 
tion  and  continence  with  regard  to  the  great  number 
of  women  taken  by  him  during  the  course  of  to  long 
a  war;  insomuch  that  no  one  would  have  imagined 
he  had  been  born  in  Africa,  where  incontinence  ia 
the  predominant  vice  of  the  country.  Pudicitiamque 
eum  tan/am  inter  tot  captivas  habuisse,  ut  in  Africa 
natum  quivis  negaret. 

His  disregard  of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  he  had  so 
many  opportunities  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder 
of  the  cities  he  stormed  and  the  nations  he  subdued, 
shows  that  he  knew  the  true  and  genuine  use  which  a 
general  ought  to  make  of  riches,  viz.  to  gain  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  attach  his  allies  to  his  inter¬ 
est,  by  diffusing  his  beneficence  on  proper  occasions, 
and  not  being  sparing  in  his  rewards:  a  quality  very 
essential,  and  at  the  same  time  as  uncommon  in  a 
commander.  The  only  use  Hannibal  made  of  money 
was  to  purchase  success;  firmly  persuaded,  that  a  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  sufficiently  recompensed 
by  the  glory  derived  from  victory. 

He  always  led  a  very  regular,  austere  life ; 6  and  even 
in  times  of  peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  Carthage,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the  city,  we 
are  told  that  he  never  used  to  recline  himself  on  a  bed 
at  meals, as  was  the  custom  in  those  ages,  and  that  he 
drank  but  very  little  wine.  So  regular  and  uniform 
a  life  may  serve  as  an  illustrious  example  to  our  com¬ 
manders,  who  often  include,  among  the  privileges  of 
war  and  the  duty  of  officers,  the  keeping  of  splendid 
tables,  and  living  luxuriously. 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  altogether  to  exculpate 
Hannibal  from  all  the  errors  with  which  he  is  charged 
Though  he  possessed  an  assemblage  of  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  qualities,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  had 
some  little  tincture  of  the  vices  of  his  country  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  excuse  some  actions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life.  Polybius  observes,'1  that  Han¬ 
nibal  was  accused  of  avarice  in  Carthage,  and  of 
cruelty  in  Rome.  He  adds,  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
people  were  very  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning 
him;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  as  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  so  many  enemies  in  both  cities,  that  they  should 
have  drawn  him  in  disadvantageous  colours.  But  Po¬ 
lybius  is  of  opinion,  that  though  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  all  the  defects  with  which  he  is  charged 
are  true ;  yet  that  they  were  not  so  much  owing  to  his 
nature  and  disposition,  as  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  in  the  course  of  so  long  and  la¬ 
borious  a  war ;  and  to  the  complacency  he  was  obliged 
to  show  to  the  general  officers,  whose  assistance  he. 
absolutely  wanted,  for  the  execution  of  his  various  en¬ 
terprises;  and  whom  he  was  not  always  able  to  restrain, 
any  more  than  he  could  the  soldiers  who  fought  under 
them. 


«  Lib.  xxxii.  e.  4. 

*  Cibi  potionisque,  deeiderio  naturali,  non  voluptate,  mo¬ 
dus  finitus.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  4. 

Constat  Annibalem,  nec  turn  cum  Romano  tonantem 
bello  Italia  conlremuit,  nec  cum  reversus  Carthaginem  sum- 
mum  imperium  tenuit,  aut  cubantem  cceimsse,  aut  plus 
quam  sextariovini  indulsisse.  Justin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

i  Excerpt.  6  Polyb.  p.  34,  37. 
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PART  II 

SECTION  II— DISSENTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  CAR¬ 
THAGINIANS  AND  MASINISSA,  KING  OF  NUMIDIA. 

AMONG  the  conditions  of  the  peace  granted  to 
the  Carthaginians,  there  was  one  which  enacted,  that 
they  should  restore  to  Masinissa  all  the  territories  and 
cities  he  possessed  before  the  war;  and  farther,  Sci- 
pio,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  that  monarch 
had  shown  towards  the  Romans,  had  added  to  his 
dominions  those  of  Syphax.  This  present  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  disputes  and  quarrels  between  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  and  Numidians. 

These  two  princes,  Syphax  and  Masinissa,  were 
both  kings  in  Numidia,  but  reigned  over  different 
nations.  The  subjects  of  Syphax  were  called  Ma- 
sassuli,  and  their  capital  was  Cirtha.  Those  of  Ma¬ 
sinissa  were  the  Massyli:  but  they  are  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Numidians,  which  was  common  to 
them  both.  Their  principal  strength  consisted  in 
their  cavalry.  They  always  rode  without  saddles, 
and  some  even  without  bridles,  whence  Virgil  calls 
them  Numidce  infrceni.1 

In  the  beginning  ofthesecond  Punic  war,2  Syphax 
siding  with  the  Romans,  Gala,  the  father  of  Masinissa, 
to  check  the  career  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  thought 
it  his  interest  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  out  against  Syphax  a  powerful  army  under 
the  conduct  of  his  son,  at  that  time  but  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Syphax  being  overcome  in  a  battle,  in  which 
it  is  said  he  lost  30,000  men,  escaped  into  Mauritania. 
However,  the  face,  of  things  was  afterwards  greatly 
changed. 

Masinissa,  after  his  father’s  death,  was  often  reduced 
to  the  brink  of  ruin;3  being  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  a  usurper;  pursued  warmly  by  Syphax;  in  danger 
every  instant  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies; 
destitute  of  forces,  money,  and  of  every  resource. 

He  was  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  friend  of  Scipio,  with  whom  he  had  had  an  inter¬ 
view  in  Spain.  His  misfortunes  would  not  permit 
him  to  bring  great  succours  to  that  general.  When 
Lariius  arrived  in  Africa,  Masinissa  joined  him  with 
a  few  horse,  and  from  that  time  continued  inviolably 
attached  to  the  Roman  interest.  Syphax,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  having  married  the  famous  Sophonisba,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Asdrubal,  went  over  to  the  Carthaginians.4 

The  fate  of  these  two  princes  again  changed,  but 
ne  change  was  not  final.5  Syphax  lost  a  great  battle, 
and  was  taken  alive  by  the  enemy.  Masinissa,  the 
victor,  besieged  Cirtha,  his  capital,  and  took  it.  But 
he  met  with  a  greater  danger  in  that  city  than  he  had 
faced  in  the  field;  and  this  was  Sophonisba,  whose 
charms  and  endearments  he  was  unable  to  resist.  To 
secure  this  princess  to  himself,  he  married  her;  buta 
few  days  after,  he  was  obliged  to  send  her  a  dose  of 
poison,  as  her  nuptial  present;  this  being  the  only 
way  he  could  devise  to  keep  his  promise  with  his  queen, 
and  preserve  her  from  the  power  of  the  Romans. 


This  was  a  considerable  error  in  itself,  and  one  that 
could  not  fail  to  disoblige  a  nation  that  was  so  jealous 
of  its  authority :  but  this  young-  prince  gloriously  made 
amends  for  his  fault,  by  the  signal  services  he  after¬ 
wards  rendered  to  Scipio.  We  observed,  that  after 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  the  dominions  of 
this  prince  were  bestowed  upon  him;  and  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  forced  to  restore  all  he  possessed 
before.6  This  gave  rise  to  the  divisions  which  we  are 
now  going  to  relate. 

A  territory  situated  towards  the  sea-side,  near  the 
lesser  Syrtis,  was  the  subject  of  the  dispute.7  The 
country  was  very  rich,  and  the  soil  extremely  fruitful ; 
a  proof  of  which  is,  that  the  city  of  Leptis  alone,  which 
belonged  to  that  territory,  paid  daily  a  talent  to  the 
Carthaginians  by  way  of  tribute.  Masinissa  had 
seized  part  of  this  territory.  Each  side  despatched 
deputies  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  superiors  before  the  senate.  Thisassembly  thought 
proper  to  send  Scipio  Africanus,  with  two  other  com¬ 
missioners,  to  examine  the  controversy  upon  the  spot. 
However,  they  returned  without  coming  to  any  deci¬ 
sion,  and  left  the  business  in  the  same  uncertain  state 
in  which  they  had  found  it.  Possibly  they  acted  in 
this  manner  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  had  received 
private  instructions  to  favour  Masinissa,  who  was  then 
possessed  of  the  district  in  question. 

Ten  years  after,8  new  commission¬ 
ers  having  been  appointed  to  examine 
the  same  affair,  they  acted  as  the  form¬ 
er  had  done,  and  left  the  whole  unde¬ 
termined. 

After  the  like  distance  of  time,  the 
Carthaginians  again  brought  their 
complaint  before  the  senate,  but  with 
greater  importunity  than  before.9 
They  represented,  that  besides  the  lands  at  first  con¬ 
tested,  Masinissa  had,  during  the  two  preceding  years, 
dispossessed  them  of  upwards  of  seventy  towns  and 
castles;  their  hands  were  bound  up  by  that  article  of 
the  last  treaty,  which  forbade  their  making  war  upon 
any  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans:  that  they  could  no 
longer  bear  the  insolence,  the  avarice,  and  cruelty,  of 
that  prince:  thatthey  weredeputed  to  Rome  with  three 
requests  (one  of  which  they  desired  might  be  immedi¬ 
ately  complied  with),iriz.  either  that  the  affair  might 
be  examined  and  decided  by  the  senate;  or, secondly, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by  force, 
and  defend  themselves  by  arms;  or,  lastly,  that,  if 
favour  was  to  prevail  over  justice,  they  thenentreated 
the  Romans  to  specify,  once  for  all,  which  of  the  Car' 
thaginian  lands  they  were  desirous  should  be  given 
up  to  Masinissa,  that  they,  by  this  means,  might  here¬ 
after  know  what  they  had  to  depend  on  ;  and  that  the 
Roman  people  would  show  some  moderation  in  their 
behalf,  at  a  time  that  this  prince  set  no  other  bounds 
to  his  pretensions,  than  his  insatiable  avarice.  The 
deputies  concluded  with  beseeching  the  Romans,  that 
if  they  had  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  that 
they  themselves  would  punish  them;  and  not  to  give 


A.  M.  3823. 
A.  Rom.  567. 


A.  M.  3833. 
A.  Rom.  577. 


1  A] n .  1.  iv.  ver.  41. 

»  Id.  1.  xxix.  n.  29 — 34. 
‘  Id.  1.  xxx.  n.  11,  12. 


a  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  48,  49. 
*  Id.  1.  xxix.  n.  23. 


•  Civ.  1.  xxx.  n.  44. 
«  Id.  1.  xl.  n.  47. 


’  Id.  xxxiv.  n.  62. 
»  Id.  xlii.  n.  23,  24. 
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them  up  to  the  wild  caprice  of  a  prince,  by  whom  their 
liberties  were  made  precarious,  and  their  lives  insup¬ 
portable.  After  ending  their  speech,  being  pierced 
with  grief,  shedding  floods  of  tears,  they  fell  prostrate 
upon  the  earth;  a  spectacle  that  moved  all  who  were 
preseat  to  compassion,  and  raised  a  violent  hatred 
against  Masinissa.  Gulussa,  his  son,  who  was  then 
presen  .being asked  what  he  had  to  reply, heanswered, 
that  his  father  had  not  given  him  any  instructions,  not 
knowinj  that  any  thing  would  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
He  onlydesired  the  senate  to  reflect,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  drew  all  this  hatred  upon  him  from  the 
Carthagiiians,  was,  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which 
he  had  alvays  been  attached  to  the  side  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Th<  senate,  after  hearing  both  sides,  answered, 
that  they  wire  inclined  to  do  justice  to  either  party  to 
whom  it  night  be  due:  that  Gulussa  should  set  out 
immediatel)  with  their  orders  to  his  father,  who  was 
thereby  conmanded  to  send  immediately  deputies 
with  those  o'  Carthage:  that  they  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  their  pwer  to  serve  him,  but  not  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  Carthaginians:  that  it  was  but  just  the 
ancient  limitsshould  be  preserved;  and  that  it  was 
far  from  beingthe  intention  of  the  Romans,  to  have 
the  Carthagini.ns  dispossessed,  during  the  peace,  of 
those  territorie  and  cities  which  had  been  left  them 
by  the  treaty.  phe  deputies  of  both  powers  were  then 
dismissed  with  he  usual  presents. 

But  all  these  .ssurances  were  but  mere  words.1  It 
is  plain  that  thcRomans  did  not  once  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  Carthginians,  or  do  them  the  least  jus¬ 
tice;  and  that  the  protracted  the  business,  on  purpose 
to  give  Masiniss:  time  to  establish  himselt  in  his 
usurpation,  and  waken  his  enemies. 

k  new  deputation  was  sent  to  ex- 
A.  M.  3848.  amne  the  affair  upon  the  spot,  and 
A.  Rom.  582.  Can  was  one  of  the  commissioners* 
On  heir  arrival,  they  asked  the  par¬ 
ties  if  they  were  wiling  to  abide  by  their  determina¬ 
tion.  Masinissa  redily  complied.  TheCarthagini- 
ans  answered  that  hey  had  fixed  a  rule  to  wnich 
they  adhered,  and  tat  this  was  the  treaty  which  had 
been  concluded  by  Sipio,  and  desired  that  their  cause 
might  be  examinedvith  all  possible  rigour.  They 
therefore  could  not  ome  to  any  decision.  The  depu¬ 
ties  visited  all  the  contry,  and  found  it  in  a  very  good 
condition,  especial  lyihe  city  of  Carthage ;  and  they 
were  surprised  to  see  t,  after  having  been  involved  in 
such  a  calamity,  so  son  again  raised  to  so  exalted  a 
pitch  of  power  and  grndeur.  The  deputies,  on  their 
return,  did  not  fail  toacquaint  the  senate  with  this 
circumstance;  and  detared,  Rome  could  never  be  in 
safety,  so  long  as  Carthge  should  subsist.  From  this 
time,  whatever  affair  ws  debated  in  the  senate,  Cato 
always  added  the  followng  words  to  his  opinion,  and 
I  conclude  that  Carthag  ought  to  be  destroyed.  This 
grave  senator  did  notgivhimself  the  trouble  to  prove, 
that  bare  jealousy  of  thtgrowing  power  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  state,  is  a  warran  sufficient  for  destroying  a 
city,  contrary  to  the  faitlof  treaties.  Scipio  Nasica, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  f  opinion,  that  the  ruin  of 
this  city  would  draw  afte  it  that  of  their  common¬ 
wealth  ;  because  that  thpRomans  having  then  no  ri¬ 
val  to  fear,  would  quit  tli  ancient  severity  of  their 
manners  and  abandon  theiselves  to  luxury  and  plea¬ 
sures,  the  never-failing  soverters  of  the  most  flou¬ 
rishing  empire.  .... 

In  the  mean  time,  divisins  broke  out  in  Carthage.3 
The  popular  faction,  beingiow  become  superior  to 
that  of  the  grandees  and  seators,  sent  forty  citizens 
into  banishment:  and  boun  the  people  by  an  oath, 
never  to  suffer  the  least  metion  to  be  made  of  re¬ 
calling  those  exiles.  They  lithdrew  to  the  court  of 
Masinissa,  who  despatched  (ulussa  and  Micipsa,  his 
two  sons,  to  Carthage,  to  sofcit  their  recall.  How¬ 
ever  the  o-ates  of  the  city  vre  shut  against  them, 
and  one  of  them  was  closel  pursued  by  Hamilcar, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  repblic.  This  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  a  new  war,  and  accorcngly  armies  were  levied 
on  both  sides.  A  battle  wasrught;  and  the  young¬ 
er  Scipio,  who  afterwards  ruled  Carthage,  was  spec- 

l  Polvb  p.  951.  v  App.  de  bell.  un.  p.  37.  *  App.  p.  38. 
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tator  of  it.  He  had  been  sent  from  Lucullus,  who 
was  then  carrying  on  war  in  Spain,  and  under  whom 
Scipio  then  served,  to  Masinissa,  to  desire  some  ele¬ 
phants  from  that  monarch.  During  the  whole  en¬ 
gagement,  he  stood  upon  a  neighbouring  hill;  and 
was  surprised  to  see  Masinissa,  then  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  mounted  (agreeably  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  his  country)  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle; 
flying  from  rank  to  rank  like  a  young  officer,  and  sus¬ 
taining  the  most  arduous  toils.  The  fight  was  very 
obstinate,  and  continued  from  morning  till  night,  but 
at  last  the  Carthaginians  gave  way.  Scipio  used  to 
say  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  present  at  many 
battles,  but  at  none  with  so  much  pleasure  as  at  this; 
having  never  before  beheld  so  formidable  an  army  en¬ 
gage,  without  any  danger  or  trouble  to  himself.  And 
bein°*  very  conversant  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  he 
added,  that,  till  his  time,  there  were  but  two  more 
who  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  spectators  of 
such  an  action,  viz.  Jupiter  from  mount  Ida,  and 
Neptune  from  Samothrace,  when  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  before  Troy.  I  know  not  whether 
the  sight  of  100,000  men  (for  so  many  there  were) 
butchering  one  another,  can  administer  a  real  pleasure; 
or  whether  such  a  pleasure  is  consistent  with  the 
sentiments  of  humanity’,  so  natural  to  mankind. 

The  Carthaginians, 4  after  the  battle  was  over,  en¬ 
treated  Scipio  to  terminate  their  contests  with  Ma¬ 
sinissa.  Accordingly,  he  heard  both  parties,  and  the 
Carthaginians  consented  to  yield  up  the  territory  of 
Emporium,5  which  had  been  the  first  cause  of  the 
dispute,  to  pay  Masinissa  200  talents  of  silver  down, 
and  800  more,  at  such  times  as  should  be  agreed. 
But  Masinissa  insisting  on  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
and  the  Carthaginians  being  unwilling  to  agree  to 
this  proposition,  they  did  not  come  to  any  decision. 
Scipio,  after  having  paid  his  compliments, and  return¬ 
ed  thanks  to  Masinissa,  set  out  with  the  elephants 
for  which  he  had  been  sent. 

The  king,6  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over, 
had  blocked  up  the  enemy’s  camp,  which  was  pitch¬ 
ed  upon  a  hill,  whither  neither  troops  nor  provisions 
could  come  to  them.  During  this  interval,  there  ar¬ 
rived  deputies  from  Rome,  with  orders  from  the  senate 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  in  case  the  king  should  be  de¬ 
feated;  otherwise,  to  leave  it  undetermined,  and  to 
give  the  king  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  friendship;  and  they  complied  with 
the  latter  injunction.  In  the  mean  time,  the  famine 
daily  increased  in  the  enemy’s  camp;  and  to  add  to 
their  calamity,  it  was  followed  by  a  plague,  which 
made  dreadful  havoc.  Being  now  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  they  surrendered  to  Masinissa,  promising 
to  deliver  up  the  deserters,  to  pay  him  5000  talents 
of  silver  in  fifty  years,  and  restore  the  exiles,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  oaths  to  the  contrary.  They  all 
submitted  to  the  ignominious  ceremony  of  passing 
under  the  yoke,7  and  were  dismissed,  with  only  one 
suit  of  clothes  for  each.  Gulussa,  to  satiate  his  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  ill  treatment,  which,  as  we  before  ob¬ 
served,  he  had  met  with,  sent  out  against  them  a  body 
of  cavalry,  whom,  from  their  great  weakness,  they 
could  neither  escape  nor  resist.  So  that  of  58,000 
men,  very  few  returned  to  Carthage. 

TTie  third  Punic  War. 

The  third  Punic  War,  which  was 
less  considerable  than  either  of  the  A.  M.  3855. 


‘  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  40. 

»  Emporium,  or  Emporia,  was  a  country  of  Africa,  on 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  which  Leptis  stood.  No  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  was  more  fruitful  than  this.  Po¬ 
lybius,  1.  i.  says  that  the  revenue  that  arose  from  this  place 
was  so  considerable,  that  all  their  hopes  were  almost  found¬ 
ed  on  it,  iv  xi;  (viz.  their  revenues  from  Emporia)  f  ix0'' 
fisyhrTxg  i x si- <* 6* * s .  To  this  was  owing  their  care  and 
state-jealousy  above  mentioned,  lest  the  Romans  should 
sail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,  that  lay  before  Carthage; 
and  become  acquainted  with  a  country  which  might  induce 
them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  it. 

«  Appian.  de.  hell.  Pun.  p.  40. 

*f  Its  furent  tons  passes  sous  lejoug:  Sub  jugum  missi ; 
a  kind  of  gallows  (made  by  two  forked  sticks,  standing  up¬ 
right)  was  erected,  and  a  spear  laid  across,  unner  wuicb 
vanquished  enemies  were  obliged  to  pass.  Festus. 
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A.O«  th.  697.  two  former,  with  regard  to  the  num- 
A.  Rom.  599.  her  and  greatness  of  the  battles,  and 
Ant.J.  C.  149.  i  ;s  continuance,  which  was  only  four 
years,  was  still  more  remarkable  with 
respect  to  the  success  and  event  of  it,  as  it  ended  in 
the  total  ruin  and  destruction  of  Cartilage. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,* 1  from  their  last  defeat, 
knew  what  they  had  to  fear  from  the  Romans,  who 
had  uniformly  displayed  great  ill  will  towards  them, 
as  often  as  they  had  addressed  them  upon  their  dis- 
putes  with  Masinissa.  To  prevent  the  consequences 
of  it,  the  Carthaginians  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
impeached  Asdrubal,  general  of  the  army,  and  Car- 
thalo,  commander  of  the  auxiliary  forces,2  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  for  being  the  authors  of  the  war 
against  the  king  of  Numidia.  They  then  sent  a  de¬ 
putation  to  Rome,  to  inquire  what  opinion  that  re¬ 
public  entertained  of  their  late  proceedings,  and  what 
was  desired  of  them.  The  deputies  were  coldly 
answered,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Carthage  to  know  what  satisfaction  was  due 
to  the  Romans.  A  second  deputation  bringing  them 
no  clearer  answer,  they  fell  into  the  greatest  dejec¬ 
tion  ;  and  being  seized  with  the  strongest  terrors,  from 
the  recollection  of  their  past  sufferings,  they  fancied 
the  enemy  was  already  at  their  gates,  and  imagined 
to  themselves  all  the  dismal  consequences  of  a  long 
siege,  and  of  a  city  taken  sword  in  hand. 

In  the  mean  time,3 *  the  senate  debated  at  Rome  on 
the  measures  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take; 
and  the  disputes  between  Cato  the  elder  and  Scipio 
Nasica,  who  entertained  totally  different  opinions  on 
this  subject,  were  renewed.  The  former,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Africa,  had  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  he  had  found  in  Carthage,  not  as  the  Romans  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be,  exhausted  of  men  or  money,  or  in  a 
weak  and  humble  state;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
was  crowded  with  vigorous  young  men,  abounded  with 
immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  prodigious 
magazines  of  arms  and  all  war-stores;  and  was  so 
haughty  and  confident  on  account  of  this  force,  that 
their  hopes  and  ambition  had  no  bounds.  It  is  far¬ 
ther  said,  that,  after  he  had  ended  his  speech,  he 
threw,  out  of  the  lappet  of  his  robe,  in  the  midst  of  the 
senate,  some  African  figs;  and,  as  the  senators  ad¬ 
mired  their  beauty  and  size.  Know ,  says  he,  that  it  is 
but  thyte  days  since  these  Jigs  were  gathered.  Suchis 
the  distance  between  the  enemy  and  us*. 

Cato  and  Nasica  had  each  of  them  their  reasons 
for  voting  as  they  did.5  Nasica,  observing  that  the 
people  had  risen  to  such  a  height  of  insolence,  as  led 
them  into  excesses  of  every  kind;  that  their  prosper- 
ity  had  swelled  them  with  a  pride  which  the  senate 
itself  was  not  able  to  check;  and  that  their  power 
was  become  so  enormous,  that  they  were  able  to  draw 
the  city,  by  force,  into  every  mad  design  they  might 
andertake;  Nasica,  I  say,  observing  this,  was  desi¬ 
rous  that  they  should  continue  in  fear  of  Carthage, 
in  order  that  this  might  serve  as  a  curb  to  restrain 
and  check  their  audacious  conduct.  For  it  was  his 
opinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to 
subdue  the  Romans;  and  at  the  same  time  too  strong" 
to  be  considered  by  them  in  a  contemptible  light. 
W  1th  regard  to  Cato,  he  thought  that  as  his  country¬ 
men  had  become  haughty  and  insolent  by  success, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  profligacy  of  every  kind; 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous,  than  for  them  to 
have  for  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  a  city  that  till  now 
had  been  powerful,  but  was  become,  even  by  its  mis¬ 
fortunes,  more  wise  and  provident  than  ever;  and 
not  to  remove  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  entirely 
with  regard  to  a  foreign  power;  since  they  had, 
within  their  own  walls,  all  the  opportunities  of  in¬ 
dulging  themselves  in  excesses  of  every  kind. 

To  lay  aside,  for  one  instant,  the  laws  of  equity,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  determine  which  of  these  two  great 
men  reasoned  most  justly,  according  to  the  maxims 


i  Appian.  p.  41,  42. 

3  The  foreign  forces  were  commanded  by  leaders  of  their 
respective  nations,  who  were  all  under  the  command  of  a 
Caithnginian  officer,  called  by  Appian, 

>  Plut.  in  vita  Cat.  p.  352. 

‘  Plin.  1.  XV.  c.  IS.  5  Plot,  ibid  in.  vita  Cat. 


of  sound  policy,  and  the  true  interests  of  a  state. 
One  undoubted  circumstance  is,  that  all  the  histori¬ 
ans  ha.  -'  observed  that  there  was  a  sensible  change 
in  the  conduct  and  government  of  the  Romans,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage;6  that  vice  no 
longer  made  its  way  into  Rome  with  a  timorous  pace, 
and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  but  appeared  bare-faced, 
and  seized,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  upon  all  orders 
ot  the  republic:  that  the  senators,  plebeians,  in  a 
word,  all  conditions,  abandoned  themselves  to  luxury 
and  voluptuousness  without  moderation  or  sense  of 
decency;  which  occasioned,  as  it  must  necessarily, 
the  ruin  of  the  state.  J'ke  Jirst  Scipio,  says  Patercu¬ 
lus,7  speaking  ot  the  Romans,  had  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their future  grandeur ;  and  the  last,  by  his  con- 
guests,  opened  a  door  to  all  manner  of  luxury  and  disso¬ 
luteness.  For,  after  Carthage,  which  obliged  Rome  to 
standfor  ever  on  its  guard,  by  disputing  empire  with 
that  city,  had  been  totally  destroyed ,  the  depravity  of 
manners  was  no  longer  slow  in  its  progress ,  but  swell¬ 
ed  at  once  into  the  utmost  excess  of  corruption. 

Be  this  as  it  may,6  the  senate  resolved  to  declare 
war  against  the  Carthaginians;  and  the  reasons  or 
pretences  urged  for  it  were,  their  having  maintained 
ships  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty ;  their  having 
sent  an  army  out  of  their  territories,  against  a  prince 
who  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  whose  son  they 
had  treated  ill  at  the  time  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  Roman  ambassador. 

An  event,9  that  chance  occasioned 
to  happen  very  fortunately,  at  the  A.  M.  3856. 
time  that  the  senate  of  Rome  was  A.  Rom.  600. 
debating  on  the  affair  of  Carthage, 
doubtless  contributed  very  much  to  make  them  take 
that  resolution.  This  was  the  arrival  of  deputies 
from  Utica,  who  came  to  surrender  up  themselves, 
their  effects,  their  lands,  and  their  city,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  have  happened  more 
seasonably.  Utica  was  the  second  city  of  Africa, 
vastly  rich,  and  had  a  port  equally  spacious  and  com¬ 
modious;  it  stood  within  sixty  furlongs  of  Carthage, 
so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  place  of  arms  in  the  at¬ 
tack  of  that  city.  The  Romans  now  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  formally  proclaimed  war.  M.  Man  lius, 
and.  L.  Marcius  Censorinus,  the  two  consuls,  were 
desired  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had  se¬ 
cret  orders  from  the  senate,  not  to  end  the  war  but 
by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The  consuls  imme¬ 
diately  left  Rome,  and  stopped  at  Lilybteum  in  Sicily. 
They  had  a  considerable  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were 
80,000  foot  and  about  4000  horse. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  yet  acquainted  with 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  taken  at  Rome  io 
The  answer  brought  back  by  their  deputies,  had  only 
increased  their  fears,  viz.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  consider  what  sati  faction  was  due  to 
them.11  This  made  them  not  know  what  course  to 
take.  At  last  they  sent  new  deputies,  whom  they 
invested  with  full  powers  to  act  as  they  should  see 
fitting  ;  and  even  (what  the  former  wars  could  never 
make  them  stoop  to)  to  declare,  that  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  gave  up  themselves,  and  all  they  possessed,  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  oi  the  Romans.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  import  of  the  clause,  se  suaque  eorum  arbi . 
tuo  permittere,  was  submitting  themselves,  without 
reserve,  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  themselves  their  vassals.  Nevertheless,  they 
did  not  expect  any  great  success  from  this  condesceii- 
sion,  though  so  very  mortifying ;  because,  as  the 


«  Ubi  Carthago,  ssmula  imperii  Romani  ab  stirpe  in- 

i  r,,  U  .  t.una  s8EV‘re  a(:  miscere  omnia  ccepit.  Sallust  in 
bell.  Catilin. 

Ante  Carthaginem  deletam  populus  et  senatus  Romanus 
placide  modesteque  inter  se  Remp.  tractabant. — Metus 
hostihs,  in  bonis  artibus  civitatem  retinebat.  Sed  ubi  for- 
mido  ilia  mentibus  decessit,  ilicet  ea,  que  secundte  res 
amant,  lascivia  atque  superbia  incessere.  Idem  in  hello 
Jugurthino. 

1  Potential  Romanorum  prior  Scipio  viam  aporuerat 

luxuria;  posterior  aperuit.  Quippe  remoto  Carthaginis 

metu,  sublataque  imperii  aimula,  non  gradu,  sed  praecipiti 
cursu  a  virtute  descitum,  ad  vitia  transcursum.  Vet.  Pa- 

tere.  1  ii.c.  1.  s  App.  p.  42.  s  App.  p.  42. 

‘o  Polyb.  excerpt,  legat.  p.  972.  n  To  the  Romans. 
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(Jticans  had  been  beforehand  with  them  on  that  occa-  j 
sion,  this  circumstance  had  deprived  them  ofthe  merit 
of  a  ready  and  voluntary  submission. 

The  deputies  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  were  in¬ 
formed  that  war  had  been  proclaimed,  and  that  the 
army  was  set  out.  The  Romans  had  despatched  a 
courier  to  Carthage,  with  the  decree  of  the  senate  ; 
and  to  inform  that  city,  that  the  Roman  fleet  had 
sailed.  The  deputies  had  therefore  no  time  tor  de¬ 
liberation,  but  delivered  up  themselves,  and  all  they 
possessed,  to  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this 
behaviour,  they  were  answered,  that  since  they  had 
at  last  taken  a  right  step,  the  senate  granted  them 
their  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  and  all  then- 
territories,  and  other  possessions,  whether  public  or 
private,  provided  that,  within  the  space  of  thirty  days, 
they  should  send  as  hostages,  to  Lilybaeum, 300  young 
Carthaginians  of  the  first  distinction,  and  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  consuls.  This  last  condition  filled 
them  with  inexpressible  anxiety  ;  but  the  concern  they 
were  under  would  not  allow  them  to  make  the  least 
reply,  or  to  demand  an  explanation  ;  nor  indeed  would 
it  have  been  to  any  purpose.  They  therefore  set  out 
for  Carthage,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  their  em- 
D&9SV 

All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  extremely  severe 
with  regard  to  the  Carthaginians  ;•  but  the  silence  ot 
the  Romans,  with  respect  to  the  cities  of  which  no 
notice  was  taken  in  the  concessions  which  that  people 
was  willing  to  make,  perplexed  them  exceedingly. 
But  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  obey.  After  the  many 
former  and  recent  losses  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
sustained,  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to 
resist  such  an  enemy,  since  they  had  not  been  able  to 
oppose  Masinissa.  Troops,  provisions,  ships,  allies, 
in  a  word,  every  thing  was  wanting,  and  hope  and 
vigour  more  than  all  the  rest. 

They  did  not  think  it  proper  to  wait  till  the  thirty 
days,  which  had  been  allowed  them,  were  expired, 
but  immediately  sent  their  hostages,  in  hopes  of  soft¬ 
ening  the  enemy  by  the  readiness  of  their  obedience, 
thouo-h  they  dared 'not  flatter  themselves  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  meeting  with  favour  on  this  occasion. 
These  hostages  were  the  flower,  and  the  only  hopes, 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Carthage.  Never  was  any 
spectacle  more  moving;  nothing  was  now  heard  but 
cries,  nothing  seen  but  tears,  and  all  places  echoed 
with  groans  and  lamentations.  But  above  all,  the 
disconsolate  mothers,  bathed  in  tears,  tore  their  di¬ 
shevelled  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and,  as  it  gnel  and 
despair  had  distracted  them,  they  yelled  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  have  moved  the  most  savage  breasts 
to  compassion.  But  the  scene  was  much  more  mourn¬ 
ful,  when  the  fatal  moment  of  their  separation  was 
come  ;  when,  after  having  accompanied  their  dear 
children  to  the  ship,  they  bid  them  a  long  last  lare- 
well,  persuaded  thatthey  should  never  see  them  more  ; 
bathed  them  with  their  tears  ;  embraced  them  with 
the  utmost  fondness  ;  clasped  them  eagerly  in  their 
arms  ;  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  them, 
till  they  were  forced  away,  which  was  more  grievous 
and  afflicting  than  if  their  hearts  had  been  torn  out  of 
their  breasts.  The  hostages  being  arrived  in  Sicily, 
were  carried  from  thence  to  Rome  ;  and  the  consuls 
told  the  deputies,  that  when  they  should  arrive  at 
Utica,  they  would  acquaint  them  with  the  orders  of 

the  republic.  .  ,  .  , 

In  such  a  situation  of  affairs*  nothing  can  be  more 
grievous  than  a  state  of  uncertainty,  which,  without 
descending  to  particulars,  gives  occasion  to  the  mind 
to  image  to  itself  every  misery.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  fleet  was  arrived  at  Utica,  the  depu¬ 
ties  repaired  to  the  Roman  camp  ;  signifying  that  they 
were  come  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  in  order  to 
receive  their  commands,  wnicfi  JStej  arere  ready  to 
obey  The  consul,  after  praising  their  good  disposi¬ 
tion  and  compliance,  commanded  them  to  deliver  up 
to  him,  without  fraud  or  delay,  all  their  arms  This 
they  consented  to,  but  besought  him  to  reflect  on  he 
sad  condition  to  which  he  was  reducing  them,  at  a 

i  Polvb.  excerpt,  legat.  p.  972. 

»  Polyb.  p.  975.  Appian.  p  45,  4b. 


time  when  Asdrubal,  whose  quarrel  against  them  was 
owing  to  no  other  cause  than  their  perfect  submission 
to  the  orders  of  the  Romans,  was  advanced  almost  to 
their  gates,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  The  answer 
returned  them  was,  that  the  Romans  would  set  that 
matter  right. 

This  order  was  immediately  put  in  execution.3 
There  arrived  in  the  camp,  a  long  train  of  waggons, 
loaded  with  all  the  preparations  of  war,  taken  out  of 
Carthage  ;,  200,000  complete  sets  of  armour,  a  num- 
berless°niultitiide  of  darts  and  javelins,  with  2000  en- 
o-ines  for  shooting  darts  and  stones4.  Then  followed 
the  deputies  of  Carthage,  accompanied  by  the  most 
venerable  senators  and  priests,  who  came  purposely 
to  try  to  move  the  Romans  to  compassion  in  this  ciiti- 
ral  moment,  when  their  sentence  was  going  to  be 
pronounced,  and  their  fate  would  be  irreversible. 
Censorinus,  the  consul,  for  it  was  he  who  had  all  along 
spoken,  rose  up  for  a  moment  at  their  coming,  and 
expressed  some  kindness  and  affection  tor  them  ,  but 
suddenly  resuming  a  grave  and  severe  countenance  . 

I  cannot,  says  he,  but  commend  the  readiness  with 
lohich  you  execute  the  orders  of  the  senate.  They  have 
commanded  me  to  tell  you ,  that  it  is  their  absolute  will 
and  pleasure  that  you  depart  out  of  Carthage ,  which 
they  have  resolved  to  destroy ;  and  that  you  remove  into 
any  other  part  of  your  dominions  which  you  shall  thvntc 
proper,  provided  it  be  at  the  distance  of  eighty  stiadia? 

from,  the  sea.  . 

The  instant  the  council  pronounced  this  lulminating 
decree,6  nothing  was  heard  among  the. Carthaginians 
but  lamentable  shrieks  and  howlings.  Being  now  in 
a  manner  thunderstruck,  they  neither  knew  where 
they  were,  nor  what  they  did  ;  but  rolled  themselves 
in  the  dust,  tearing  their  clothes,  and  unable  to  vent 
their  grief  any  otherwise,  than  by  broken  sighs  and 
deep  groans.  Being  afterwards  a  little  recovered, 
they  lifted  up  their  hands  with  the  air  of  suppliants, 
one  moment  towards  the  gods,  and  the  next  towards 
the  Romans,  imploring  their  mercy  and  justice  towards 
a  people,  who  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  extremes 
of  despair.  But  as  both  the  gods  and  men  were  deal 
to  their  fervent  prayers,  they  soon  changed  them  in  o 
reproaches  and  imprecations  ;  bidding  the  Romans 
call  to  mind,  that  there  were  such  beings  as  avenging 
deities,  whose  severe  eyes  were  for  ever  open  on  guilt 
and  treachery.  The  Romans  themselves  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  so  moving  a  spectacle,  but  trieir 
resolution  was  fixed.  The  deputies  could  not  even 
prevail  so  far,  as  to  get  the  execution  of  this  order  sus¬ 
pended,  till  they  should  have  an  opportunity  ot  pre- 
senting  themselves  again  before  the  senate,  to  attempt, 
if  possible,  to  getit  revoked.  They  were  forced  to  set 
out  immediately,  and  carry  the  answer  to  Carthage. 
The  people  waited  for  their  return  with  such  an  im- 
itipnre  and  terror,  as  words  could  never  express. 


patience  and  terror,  as  words  could  never  express. 

It  was  scarce  possible  for  them  to  break  through  the 
crowd  that  flocked  round  them,  to  hear  the  answer 
that  was  but  too  strongly  painted  in  their  face.  When 
they  were  come  into  the  senate,  and  had  declared 
the  barbarous  orders  of  the  Romans,  a  general  shriek 
informed  the  people  of  their  fate  ;  and  from  that  in¬ 
stant,  nothing  was  seen  and  heard  in  every  part  ot 
the  city,  but  howling  and  despair,  madness  ana 

The  reader  will  here  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  history  for  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
fragment  of  Polybius,  where  an  account  is  given  ot 
this  deputation,  should  end  exactly  in  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  this  narrative.  I  should  set  a  muc 
higher  value  on  one  short  reflection  of  so  judicious  an 
author,  than  on  the  long  harangues  which  Appian 
ascribes  to  the  deputies  and  the  consul.  _  I  can  never 
believe,  that  so  rational,  judicious,  and  just  a  man  as 
Polybius  could  have  approved  the  proceedings  ot  the 
Romans  on  the  present  occasion.  We  do 
discover  in  my  opinion,  any  of  the  character!  t  s 
which  distinguished  them  anciently  ;  that  greatn  -ss 

3  Appian,  p.  4<h  or  Catapult®. 

s  Four  leagues  or  twelve  miles. 

e  Appian.  p.46-53.  i  lb.  p  5- 
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of  soul,  lliat  rectitude,  that  utter  abhorrence  of  all 
mean  artifices,  frauds,  and  impostures,  which,  as  is 
somewhere  said,  formed  no  part  of  the  Roman  dispo¬ 
sition  :  M-inime.  Romanis  artibus .  Why  did  not  the 
Romans  attack  the  Carthaginians  by  open  force  ? 
Why  should  they  declare  expressly  in  a  treaty  (a 
most  solemn  and  sacred  thing)  that  they  allowed 
them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  and  laws  ; 
and  understand,  at  the  same  time,  certain  private, 
conditions,  which  proved  the  entire  ruin  of  both  ? 
Why  should  they  conceal,  under  the  scandalous  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  word  city  in  this  treaty,  the  perfidious  de¬ 
sign  of  destroying  Carthage?  as  if,  beneath  the  cover 
of  such  an  equivocation,  they  might  destroy  it  with 
justice.  In  short,  why  did  the  Romans  not  make 
their  last  declaration  till  after  they  had  extorted  from 
the  Carthaginians,  at  different  times,  their  hostages 
and  arms  ;  that  is,  till  they  had  absolutely  rendered 
them  incapable  of  disobeying  their  most  arbitrary 
commands  ?  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  Carthage,  not¬ 
withstanding  ail  its  defeats  and  losses,  though  it  was 
weakened  and  almost  exhausted,  was  still  a  terror  to 
the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  persuaded  they  were 
not  able  to  conquer  it  by  force  of  arms  t  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  be  possessed  of  so  much  power,  as  to  be 
able  to  commit  injustice  with  impunity,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  being  a  gainer  by  it.  The  experience  of 
all  ages  shows,  that  states  seldom  scruple  to  commit 
injustice,  when  they  think  it  will  conduce  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  noble  character  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
Achaeans,1  differs  widely  from  what  was  practised 
here.  That  people,  says  he,  far  from  using  artifice 
and  deceit  towards  their  allies,  in  order  to  enlarge 
their  power,  did  not  think  themselves  allowed  to 
employ  them  even  against  their  enemies,  considering 
only  those  victories  as  solid  and  glorious,  which  were 
obtained  sword  in  hand,  by  dint  of  courage  and 
bravery.  He  owns,  in  the  same  place,  that  there 
then  remained  among  the  Romans  but  very  faint 
traces  of  the  ancient  generosity  of  their  ancestors  ; 
and  he  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  (as  he  declares) 
to  make  this  remark,  in  opposition  to  a  maxim  which 
was  grown  very  common  in  his  time  among  persons 
in  the  administration  of  the  government,  who  imagin¬ 
ed,  that  sincerity  is  inconsistent  with  good  policy ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  state  affairs,  either  in  war  or  peace,  without 
using  fraud  and  deceit  on  some  occasions. 

I  now  return  to  my  subject.  The  consuls  made 
no  great  haste  to  march  against  Carthage.2  not  sus¬ 
pecting  they  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  that  city,  as 
it  was  now  disarmed.  The  inhabitants  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  this  delay  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  being  all  unanimously  resolved  not  to 
quit  the  city.  They  appointed  as  general,  without 
the  walls,  Asdrubal,  who  was  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  and  to  whom  deputies  were  sent  accordingly,  to 
entreat  him  to  forget,  for  his  country’s  sake,  the 
injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  from  the  dread 
they  were  under  of  the  Romans.  The  command  of 
the  troops,  within  the  walls,  was  given  to  another 
Asdrubal,  grandson  of  Masinissa.  They  then  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  the  making  arms  with  incredible 
expedition.  The  temples,  the  palaces,  the  open 
markets  and  squares,  were  all  changed  into  so  many 
arsenals,  where  men  and  women  worked  day  and 
night.  Everyday  were  made  140  shields,  300  swords, 
500  pikes  or  javelins,  1000  arrows,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  engines  to  discharge  them  ;  and  because  they 
wanted  materials  to  make  ropes,  the  women  cut  0$ 
their  hair  and  abundantly  supplied  their  wants  on 
this  occasion. 

Masinissa  was  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Ro¬ 
mans,3  because,  after  he  had  extremely  weakened 
the  Carthaginians,  they  came  and  reaped  the  fruits 
of  his  victory,  without  acquainting  him  in  any  man¬ 
ner  with  their  design,  which  circumstance  caused 
some  coldness  between  them. 


*  Polyb.  1.  xiii.  p.  671,  672. 

»  Appian.  p.  55.  Strabo.  1.  xvii.  p.  833.  * *  Appian.  p.  55. 


During  this  interval,4  the  consuls  were  advancing 
towards  the  city,  in  order  to  besiege  it.  As  they 
expected  nothing  less  than  a  vigorous  resistance,  the 
incredible  resolution  and  courage  of  the  besieged 
filled  them  with  the  utmost  astonishment.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  for  ever  making  the  boldest  sallies,  in 
order  to  repulse  the  besiegers,  to  burn  their  engines 
and  to  harass  their  foragers.  Censorinus  attacked  the 
city  on  one  side,  and  Manilius  on  the  other.  Scipio, 
afterwards  surnamad  Africanus,  served  then  as  tri¬ 
bune  in  the  army:  and  distinguished  himself  above 
the  rest  of  the  officers,  no  less  by  his  prudence  than 
by  his  bravery.  The  consul,  under  whom  he  fought, 
committed  many  oversights,  by  having  refused  to 
follow  his  advice.  This  young  officer  extricated  the 
troops  from  several  dangers  into  which  the  imprudence 
of  their  leaders  had  plunged  them.  A  renowned 
officer,  Phamasas  by  name,  who  was  general  of  the 
enemies’  cavalry,  and  continually  harassed  the  fora- 
ers,  did  not  dare  ever  to  keep  the  field,  when  it  was 
cipio’s  turn  to  support  them,  so  capable  was  he  of 
keeping  his  troops  in  good  order,  and  posting  him¬ 
self  to  advantage.  So  great  and  universal  a  reputa¬ 
tion  excited  some  envy  against  him  at  first;  but  as 
he  behaved,  in  all  respects,  with  the  utmost  modesty 
and  reserve,  that  envy  was  soon  changed  into  admi¬ 
ration  ;  so  that  when  the  senate  sent  deputies  to  the 
camp,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  siege,  the  whole 
army  gave  him  unanimously  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion  ;  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  nay,  the  very 
enerals,  with  one  voice  extolled  the  merit  of  young 
cipio  :  so  necessary  is  it  for  a  man  to  deaden,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  splendour  of  his 
rising  glory,  by  a  sweet  and  modest  carriage  ;  and  not 
to  excite  jealousy,  by  haughty  and  self-sufficient 
behaviour,  as  this  naturally  awakens  pride  in  others, 
and  makes  even  virtue  itself  odious. 

About  the  same  time  Masinissa,5 
finding  his  end  approach,  sent  to  A.  M.  3857. 
desire  a  visit  from  Scipio,  in  order  A.  Rom.  601. 
that  he  might  invest  him  with  full 
powers  to  dispose,  as  he  should  see  proper,  of  his 
kingdom  and  property,  in  behalf  of  his  children.  But 
on  Scipio’s  arrival,  he  found  that  monarch  dead. 
Masinissa  had  commanded  them,  with  his  dying 
breath,  to  follow'  implicitly  the  directions  of  Scipio, 
whom  he  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  father  and  guardian 
to  them.  I  shall  give  no  farther  account  here  of  the 
family  and  prosperity  of  Masinissa,  because  that 
would  interrupt  too  much  the  history  of  Carthage. 

The  high  esteem  which  Phamasas  had  entertained 
for  Scipio,6  induced  him  to  forsake  the  Carthaginians 
and  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Accordingly  he  joined 
them  with  above  2000  horse,  and  was  afterwards  of 
great  service  at  the  siege. 

Calpurnius  Piso7  the  consul,  and  L.  Mancinus,  his 
lieutenant,  arrived  in  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring.  Nothing  remarkable  was  transacted  during 
this  campaign.  The  Romans  were  even  defeated  on 
several  occasions,  and  carried  on  the  siege  of  Car¬ 
thage  but  slowly.  Thebesieged.on  the  contrary,  had 
recovered  theirspirits.  Their  troops  were  considera¬ 
bly  increased;  they  daily  got  new  allies;  and  even 
sent  an  express  as  far  as  Macedonia,  to  the  counter¬ 
feit  Philip;®  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus, 
and  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  to 
exhort  him  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  and  promising 
to  furnish  him  with  money  and  ships. 

This  occasioned  some  uneasiness  at  Rome.9  The 
people  began  to  doubt  the  success  of  a  war,  which 
grew  daily  more  uncertain,  and  was  more  important 
than  had  at  first  been  imagined.  As  much  as  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  dilatoriness  of  the  generals, 
and  exclaimed  against  their  conduct,  so  much  did 
they  unanimously  agree  in  applauding  young  Scipio, 
and  extolling  his  rare  and  uncommon  virtues.  He 
was  come  to  Rome,  in  order  to  stand  candidate  for 
theedileship.  The  instant  he  appeared  in  the  assem¬ 
bly,  his  name,  his  countenance,  his  reputation,  a 


4  Appian.  p.  55 — 63.  1  lb.  p.  63.  « lb.  p.  65. 
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general  persuasion  that  he  was  designed  by  the  gods 
to  end  the  third  Punic  war,  as  the  first  Scipio,  his 
grandfather  by  adoption,  had  terminated  the  second; 
these  several  circumstances  made  a  very  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  the  people;  and  though  it  was  contrary 
to  law,  and  therefore  opposed  by  the  ancient  men, 
instead  of  the  edileship  which  he  sued  for,  the  people, 
disregarding  for  once  the  laws,  con- 
A.  M.  3858.  ferred  the  consulship  upon  him,  and 
A.  Rom'.  602.  assigned  him  Africa  for  his  province, 
without  casting  lots  for  the  provinces 
as  usual,  and  as  Drusus  his  colleague  demanded. 

As  soon  as  Scipio  had  completed  his  recruits,1  he 
set  out  for  Sicily,  and  arrived  soon  after  in  Utica.  He 
came  very  seasonably  for  Mancinus,  Piso’s  lieutenant, 
who  had  rashly  fixed  himself  in  a  post  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy;  and  would  have  been  cut 
to  pieces  that  very  morning,  had  not  the  new  consul, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  heard  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
re-embarked  his  troops,  in  the  night,  and  sailed  with 
the  utmost  speed  to  his  assistance. 

Scipio's  first  care,2  after  his  arrival,  was  to  revive 
discipline  among  the  troops,  which  he  found  had  been 
entirely  neglected.  There  was  not  the  least  regular¬ 
ity,  subordination,  or  obedience.  Nothing  was  at¬ 
tended  to  but  rapine,  feasting  and  diversions.  He 
drove  from  the  camp  all  useless  persons,  settled  the 
quality  of  the  provisions  he  would  have  brought  in 
by  the  suttlers,  and  allowed  of  none  but  what  were 
plain  and  fit  for  soldiers,  studiously  banishing  all 
dainties  and  luxuries. 

After  he  had  made  these  regulations  which  cost  him 
but  little  time  and  pains,  because  he  himself  first  set 
the  example,  he  was  persuaded  that  those  under  him 
were  soldiers,  and  thereupon  he  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  siege  with  vigour.  Having  ordered  his  troops  to 
provide  themselves  with  axes,  levers,  and  scaling- 
ladders,  he  led  them  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
without  the  least  noise,  to  a  district  of  the  city,  called 
Megara;  when  ordering  them  to  give  a  sudden  and 
general  shout,  he  attacked  it  with  great  vigour  The 
enemy,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked  in  the 
night",  were  at  first  in  the  utmost  terror;  however, 
they  defended  themselves  so  courageously,  that  Scipio 
could  not  scale  the  walls.  But  perceiving  a  to  wer  that 
was  forsaken,  and  which  stood  without  the  city,  very 
near  the  walls,  he  detached  thither  a  party  of  intrepid 
and  resolute  soldiers,  who>  by  the  help  of  pontons,3 * 
got  from  the  tower  on  the  walls,  and  from  thence  into 
Megara,  the  gates  of  which  they  broke  down.  Scipio 
entered  it  immediately  after,  and  drove  the  enemies 
out  of  that  post  •  who,  terrified  at  this  unexpected 
assault,  and  imagining  that  the  whole  city  was  taken, 
fled  into  the  citadel,  whither  they  were  followed  by 
those  forces  that  were  encamped  without  the  city,  who 
abandoned  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  and  thought  it 
necessary  for  them  to  fly  to  a  place  of  security'. 

Before  I  proceed  further,4  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  Car¬ 
thage,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  contained  700,000  inhabitants.  It  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  whose  neck,  that  is,  the  isthmus 
which  joined  it  to  the  continent,  was  twenty-five 
stadia,  or  a  league  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  The 
peninsula  was  360  stadia,  or  eighteen  leagues  round. 
On  the  west  side  there  projected  from  it  a  long  neck 
of  land,  half  a  stadium,  or  twelve  fathoms  broad; 
which,  advancing  into  the  sea,  divided  it  from  a 
morass,  and  was  fenced  on  all  sides  with  rocks  and  a 
sino  le  wall.  On  the  south  side,  towards  the  continent 
where  stood  the  citadel  calle,d  Byrsa,  the  city  was 
surrounded  with  a  triple  wall,  thirty  cubits  high,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  parapets  and  towers,  with  which  it  was 
flanked  all  round  at  equal  distances,  each  interval 
beinv-  fourscore  fathoms.  Every  tower  was  four  stories 
hi°h° and  the  walls  but  two;  they  were  arched,  and 
in  the  lower  part  were  stalls  to  hold  300  elephants 
with  the  fodder,  and  over  these  were  stables  for  4000 


horses,  and  lofts  for  their  food.  There  likewise  was 
room  enough  to  lodge  20,000  foot,  and  4000  horse 
All  these  were  contained  within  the  walls  alone.  In 
one  place  only  the  walls  were  weak  and  low;  and 
that  was  a  neglected  angle,  which  began  at  the  neck 
of  land  above  mentioned,  and  extended  as  far  as  the 
harbours,  which  were  on  the  west  side.  Of  these 
there  were  two,  which  communicated  with  each  other, 
but  had  only  one  entrance,  seventy  feet  broad,  shut 
up  with  chains.  The  first  was  appropriated  for  the 
merchants,  and  had  several  distinct  habitations  for  the 
seamen.  The  second,  or  inner  harbour,  was  for  the 
ships  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  island 
called  Cothon,  lined,  as  the  harbour  was,  with  large 
quays,  in  which  were  distinct  receptacles5  for  shelter¬ 
ing  from  the  weather  220  ships,  over  these  were 
magazines  or  storehouses,  wherein  was  lodged  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  for  arming  and  equipping  fleets. 
The  entrance  into  each  of  these  receptacles  was 
adorned  with  two  marble  pillars  of  the  Ionic  order. 
So  that  both  the  harbour  and  the  Island  represented 
on  each  side  two  magnificent  galleries.  In  this  island 
was  the  admiral’s  palace;  and  as  it  stood  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  he  could  from  thence  dis¬ 
cover  whatever  was  doing  at  sea,  though  no  one.  from 
thence  could  see  what  was  transacting  in  the  inward 
part  of  the  harbour.  The  merchants,  in  like  manner, 
had  no  prospect  of  the  men  of  war ;  the  two  ports  being 
separated  by  a  double  wall,  each  having  its  particular 
gate  that  led  to  the  city,  without  passing  through  the 
other  harbour.  So  that  Carthage  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts:6  the  harbour,  which  was  double,  and 
called  sometimes  Cothon,  from  the  little  island  of  that 
name ;  the  citadel,  named  Byrsa:  the  city  properly  so 
called,  where  the  inhabitants  dwelt,  which  lay  round 
the  citadel,  and  was  called  Megara. 

At  day-break,7  Asdrubal8  perceiving  the  ignomi¬ 
nious  defeat  of  his  troops,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
revenged  on  the  Romans,  and,  at  the  same  time,  de¬ 
prive  the  inhabitants  of  all  hopes  of  accommodation 
and  pardon,  brought  all  the  Roman  prisoners  he  had 
taken  upon  the  walls,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army. 
There  he  put  them  to  the  most  exquisite  torture;  put- 
ting  out  their  eyes,  cutting  off  their  noses,  ears,  and 
fingers;  tearing  their  skin  from  their  body  with  iron 
rakes  or  harrows,  and  then  threw  them  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  battlements.  So  inhuman  a  treatment 
filled  the  Carthaginians  with  horror:  however,  he.  did 
not  spare  even  them,  but  murdered  many  senators 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  his  tyranny. 

Scipio,9  finding  himself  absolute  master  of  the  isth- 
mus,  burnt  the  camp,  which  the  enemy  had  deserted, 
and  built  a  new  one  for  his  troops.  It  was  of  a  square 
form,  surrounded  with  large  and  deep  entrenchments, 
and  fenced  with  strong  palisades.  On  the  side  which 
faced  the  Carthaginians,  he  built  a  wall  twelve  feet 
high,  flanked  at  proper  distances  with  towers  and 
redoubts;  and  on  the  middle  tower, he  erected  a  very 
high  wooden  fort,  from  whence  could  be  seen  whatever 
was  doing  in  the  city.  This  wall  was  equal  to  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  that  is,  twenty-five  sta¬ 
dia.10  The  enemy,  who  were  within  bow-shot  of  it, 
employed  their  utmost  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  work ; 
but  as  the  whole  army  were  employed  upon  it  day  and 
ni^ht  without  intermission,  it  was  finished  in  twenty- 
four  days.  Scipio  reaped  a  double  advantage  from 
this  work:  First,  his  forces  were  lodged  more  safely 
and  commodiously  than  before:  Secondly,  he  cut  °“ 
all  provisions  from  the  besieged,  to  whom  none  could 
now  be  brought  but  by  sea;  which  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  both  because  the  sea  is  frequently 
very  tempestuous  in  that  place,  and  because  the  Roman 
fleet  kept  a  strict  guard.  Thisproved  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  famine  which  raged  soon  after  in  the 
city  Besides,  Asdrubal  distributed  the  corn  that  was 
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3  A  sort  of  moveable  bridge. 
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s  Ngootroixoo?,  Strabo.  «Boch.  in  Pbal.  p.  512. 

•  Rwas  he  who  had  first  commanded  without  the  city, 
but  having  caused  the  other  Asdrubal,  Mas!n'“»s  g,r“ns 
son  to  be  put  to  death,  he  got  the  command  of  the  troops 
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brought,  only  among  the  30,000  men  who  served  under 
him,  caring  very  little  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants. 

To  distress  them  still  more  by  the  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,1  Scipio  attempted  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the 
haven,  by  a  mole,  beginning  at  the  above-mentioned 
neck  of  land,  which  was  near  the  harbour.  The  be¬ 
sieged,  at  first  looked  upon  this  attempt  as  ridiculous, 
and  accordingly  they  insulted  the  workmen:  but,  at 
last,  seeing  them  make  an  astonishing  progress  every 
day,  they  began  to  be  afraid;  and  to  take  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  might,  if  possible,  render  the  attempt  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Every  one,  to  the  women  and  children,  fell  to 
work,  but  so  privately,  that  all  that  Scipio  could  learn 
from  the  prisoners,  was,  that  they  had  heard  a  great 
noise  in  the  harbour,  but  did  not  know  the  occasion  of 
t.  At  last,  all  things  being  ready,  the  Carthaginians 
opened,  on  a  sudden,  a  new  outlet  on  the  other  side  of 
the  haven;  and  appeared  at  sea  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
which  they  had  just  then  built  with  the  old  materials 
found  in  their  magazines.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that 
had  they  attacked  the  Roman  fleet  directly,  they  must 
infallibly  have  taken  it;  because,  as  no  such  attempt 
was  expected,  and  every  man  was  elsewhere  employed, 
the  Carthaginians  would  have  found  it  without  rowers, 
soldiers,  or  officers.  But  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  says 
the  historian,  was  decreed.  Having  therefore  only 
offered  a  kind  of  insult  or  bravado  to  the  Romans, 
they  returned  into  the  harbour. 

Two  days  after,2  they  brought  forward  their  ships, 
with  a  resolution  to  fight  in  good  earnest,  and  found 
the  enemy  ready  for  them.  This  battle  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fate  of  both  parties.  The  conflict  was  long 
and  obstinate,  each  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost; 
the  one  to  save  their  country,  now  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  the  other  to  complete  their  victory. 
During  the  fight,  the  Carthaginian  brigantines  running 
along  under  the  large  Roman  ships,  broke  to  pieces 
sometimes  their  sterns,  and  at  other  times  their  rud¬ 
ders  and  oars;  and,  when  briskly  attacked,  retreated 
with  surprising  swiftness,  and  returned  immediately 
to  the  charge.  At  last,  after  the  two  armies  had  fought 
with  equal  success  till  sun-set,  the  Carthaginians 
thought  proper  to  retire;  not  that  they  believed  them¬ 
selves  overcome, but  in  order  to  begin  the  fight  again 
on  the  morrow.  Part  of  their  ships,  not  being  able  to 
run  swiftly  enough  in  the  harbour,  because  the  mouth 
of  it  was  too  narrow,  took  shelter  under  a  very  spa¬ 
cious  terrace,  which  had  been  thrown  up  against  the 
walls  to  unload  goods,  on  the  side  of  which  a  small 
rampart  had  been  raised  during  this  war,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  possessing  themselves  of  it.  Here 
the  fight  was  again  renewed  with  more  vigour  than 
ever,  and  lasted  till  late  at  night.  The  Carthaginians 
suffered  very  much,  and  the  few  ships  which  got  off, 
sailed  for  refuge  to  the  city.  Morning  being  come, 
Scipio  attacked  the  terrace,  and  carried  it,  though  with 
great  difficulty ;  after  which  he  made  a  lodgment  there, 
and  fortified  himself  on  it,  and  built  a  brick  wall  close 
to  those  of  the  city,  and  of  the  same  height.  When 
it  was  finished,  he  commanded  4000  men  to  get  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  to  discharge  from  it  a  perpetual  shower 
of  darts  and  arrows  upon  the  enemy ,  which  did  great 
execution;  because,  as  the  two  walls  were  of  equal 
height,  almost  every  dart  took  effect.  Thus  ended 
this  campaign. 

During  the  winter-quarters,2  Scipio  endeavoured  to 
overpower  the  enemy’s  troops  without  the  city,  who 
very  much  harassed  the  convoys  that  brought  his  pro¬ 
visions,  and  protected  such  as  were  sent  to  the  besieged. 
For  this  purpose  he  attacked  a  neighbouring  fort,  called 
Nepheris,  where  they  used  to  shelter  themselves.  In 
the  last  action,  about  70,000  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
soldiers  as  peasants,  who  had  been  enlisted,  were  cut 
to  pieces;  and  the  fort  was  carried  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two-and-twenty  days. 
The  seizure  of  this  fort  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  almost  all  the  strong  holds  of  Africa;  and  contri¬ 
buted  very  much  to  the  taking  of  Carthage  itself,  into 
which,  from  that  time,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
bring  any  provisions. 


1  Appian.  p.  74.  2  lb.  p.  75.  a  lb.  p.  78. 


Early  in  the  spring,4  Scipio  attack¬ 
ed  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  har-  A.  M.  3859. 
bour  called  Cothon,  and  the  citadel.  A.  Rom.  603. 
Having  possessed  himself  of  the  wall 
which  surrounded  this  port,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
great  square  of  the  city  that  was  near  it,  from  whence 
was  an  ascent  to  the  citadel,  up  three  streets,  on  each 
side  of  which  were  houses,  from  the  tops  whereof  a 
shower  of  darts  was  discharged  upon  the  Romans, 
who  were  obliged,  before  they  could  advance  farther, 
to  force  the  houses  they  came  first  to,  and  post  them¬ 
selves  in  them,  in  order  to  dislodge  from  thence  the 
enemy  who  fought  from  the  neighbouring  houses. 
The  combat  which  was  carried  on  from  the  tops,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  houses,  continued  six  days,  during 
which  a  dreadful  slaughter  was  made.  To  clear  the 
streets,  and  make  way  for  the  troops,  the  Romans 
dragged  aside,  with  hooks,  the  bodies  of' such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  been  slain,  or  precipitated  headlong 
from  the  houses;  and  threw  them  into  pits, the  great¬ 
est  part  of  them  being  still  alive  and  panting,  In  this 
toil,  which  lasted  six  days  and  as  many  nights,  the 
soldiers  were  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  ones, 
without  which  they  would  have  been  quite  spent. 
Scipio  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  take  a  wink 
of  sleep  all  this  time;  giving  orders  in  all  places,  and 
scarce  allowing  himself  leisure  to  take  the  least  re¬ 
freshment. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe,6  that  the  siege 
would  last  much  longer,  and  occasion  a  great  effusion 
of  blood.  But  on  the  seventh  day,  there  appeared  a 
company  of  men  in  the  posture  and  habit  ofsuppliants, 
w'ho  desired  no  other  conditions,  than  that  the  Romans 
would  please  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  those  who  should 
be  willing  to  leave  the  citadel:  which  request  was 
granted  them,  only  the  deserters  were  excepted.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  there  came  out  50,000  men  and  women,  who 
were  sent  into  the  fields  under  a  strong  guard.  The 
deserters,  who  were  about  900,  finding  they  would  not 
be  allowed  quarter,  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple 
of  .disculapius,  with  Asdrubal,  his  wife,  and  two  chil¬ 
dren;  where,  though  their  number  was  but  small,  they 
might  have  held  out  a  long  time,  because  the  temple 
stood  on  a  very  high  hill,  upon  rocks,  the  ascent  to 
which  was  by  sixty  steps.  But  at  last,  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  watching,  oppressed  with  fear,  and  seeing 
their  destruction  at  hand,  they  lost  all  patience;  and 
abandoning  the  lower  part  of  the  temple,  they  retired 
to  theuppermost  story,  resolved  not  to  quit  it  but  with 
their  lives. 

In  the  mean  time,  Asdrubal  being  desirous  of  saving 
his  life,  came  down  privately  to  Scipio,  carrying  an 
olive-branch  in  his  hand,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet. 
Scipio  showed  him  immediately  to  the  deserters,  who, 
transported  with  rage  and  fury  at  the  sight,  vented 
millions  of  imprecations  against  him,  and  set  fire  to  the 
temple.  Whilst  it  was  kindling,  we  are  told,  that 
Asdrubal’s  wife,  dressing  herself  as  splendidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  placing  herself  with  her  two  children  in 
sight  of  Scipio,  addressed  him  with  a  loud  voice:  I 
call  not  down ,  says  she,  curses  vponlhy  head,  O  Roman ; 
for  thou  only  takesi  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
war:  but  may  thegods  of  Carthage, and  thouinconcert 
with  them,  punish,  according  to  his  deserts,  the  false 
wretch-who  has  betrayed  his  country ,  his  gods,  his  wife, 
his  children!  Then  directing  herself  to  Asdrubal: — 
Perfidious  wretch,  says  she,  thou  basest  of  men!  this 
fire  will  presently  consume  both  me  and  my  children-, 
but  as  to  thee, unworthy  general  of  Carthage, go, adorn 
the  gay  triumph  of  thy  conqueror ;  sujfer,  in  the  sight 
of  all  Rome,  the  tortures  thou  so  justly  deservest.  She 
had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words,  than  seizing 
her  children,  she  cut  their  throats,  threw  them  into  the 
flames,  and  afterwards  rushed  into  them  herself;  in 
which  she  was  imitated  by  all  the  deserters. 

With  regard  to  Scipio,6  when  he  saw  this  famous 
city,  which  had  been  so  flourishing  for  700y'ears,  and 
might  have  been  compared  to  the  greatest  empires,  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  both  by  sea 
and  land;  its  mighty  armies;  its  fleets,  elephants, 
and  riches;  while  the  Carthaginians  were  even  supe- 

4  Appian.  p.  79  s  Ibid.  p.  81.  «  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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nor  to  other  nations  by  their  courage  and  greatness  of 
soul,  as  notwithstanding  their  being  deprived  of  arms 
and  ships,  they  had  sustained,  for  three  whole  years, 
all  the  hardships  and  calamities  of  a  long  siege:  see¬ 
ing,  I  say,  this  city  entirely  ruined,  historians  relate, 
that  he  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Carthage.  He  reflected,  that  cities,  nations,  and 
empires,  are  liable  to  revolutions  no  less  than  private 
men ;  that  the  like  sad  fate  had  befallen  Troy,  ancient¬ 
ly  so  powerful;  and,  in  later  times,  the  Assyrians, 
Medes  and  Persians,  whose  dominions  were  once  of 
so  great  an  extent;  and  very  recently, the  Macedoni¬ 
ans,  whose  empire  had  been  so  glorious  throughout 
the  world.  Full  of  these  mournful  ideas,  he  repeated 
the  following  verses  of  Homer: 

>tEim'vxi  Mtoiv  wot’  oXwXv]  nIX(05 

Kaci  notoowoc,  xk!  Xscbc  iuufisKiui  Hp,u.fion>. 

n.  S‘.  164,  165. 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day 
Which  Troy’s  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay  ; 
When  Priam’s  powers  and  Priam's  self  shall  fall, 

And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all. — Pope. 

Thereby  denouncing  the  future  destiny  of  Rome,  as 
he  himself  confessed  to  Polybius,  who  desired  Scipio 
to  explain  himself  on  that  occasion. 

Had  the  truth  enlightened  his  soul,  he  would  have 
discovei’ed  what  we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
because  of  unrighteous  dealings ,  injuries,  and  riches 
got  by  deceit,  a  kingdom  is  translated  from  one  people 
to  another.1  Carthage  is  destroyed,  because  its  avar¬ 
ice,  perfidiousness,  and  cruelty,  have  attained  their 
utmost  height.  The  like  fate  will  attend  Rome,  when 
its  luxury,  ambition,  pride,  and  unjust  usurpations, 
concealed  beneath  a  specious  and  delusive  show  of 
justice  and  virtue,  shall  have  compelled  the  sovereign 
Lord,  the  disposer  of  empires,  to  give  the  universe  an 
important  lesson  in  its  fall. 

Carthage  being  taken  in  this  man- 
A.  M.  3859.  ner,2  Scipio  gave  the  plunder  of  it  (the 
A.  Carth.  701.  gold,  silver,  statues,  and  other  offer- 
A.  Rom.  603.  mgs  which  should  be  found  in  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  145.  temples,  excepted)  to  his  soldiers  for 
some  days.  He  afterwards  bestowed 
several  military  rewards  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the 
officers,  two  of  whom  had  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  viz.  Tib.  Gracchus  and  Caius  1  anmus, 
who  first  scaled  the  walls.  After  this,  adorning  a 
small  ship  (an  excellent  sailer)  with  the  enemy’s 
spoils,  he  sent  it  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  the  vic- 

At  the  same  time  he  invited  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  pictures  and 
statues  which  the  Carthaginians  had  plundered  them 
of  in  the  former  wars.3  When  he  restored  to  the 
citizens  of  Agrigentum,  Phalaris’s  famous  bull,4  he 
told  them  that  this  bull,  which  was,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  a  monument  of  the  cruelty  of  their  ancient 
kings  and  of  the  lenity  of  their  present  sovereigns, 
ought  to  make  them  sensible  which  would  be  most 
advantageous  for  them,  to  live  under  the  yoke  of  Si¬ 
cilians,  or  the  government  of  the  Romans. 

Having  exposed  to  sale  part  of  the  spoils  of  Car¬ 
thage,  he  commanded,  on  the  most  severe  penalties, 
his  family  not  to  take  or  even  buy  any  of  them;  so 
careful  was  he  to  remove  from  himself,  and  all  be¬ 
longing  to  him,  the  least  suspicion  of  avarice. 

When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  was 
brought  to  Rome,5  the  people  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  most  immoderate  transports  of  joy,  as  if  the 
public  tranquillity  had  not  been  secured  till  that  in¬ 
stant.  They  revolved  in  their  minds  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  which  the  Carthaginians  had  brought  upon  them, 
in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  iD  Italy,  for  sixteen  years 
together:  during  which,  Hannibal  had  plundered  400 
towns,  destroyed  in  different  engagements  300,000 
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men,  and  reduced  Rome  itself  to  the  utmost  extremi¬ 
ty.  Amidst  the  remembrance  of  these  past  evils,  the 
people  in  Rome  would  ask  one  another,  whether  it 
were  really  true  that  Carthage  was  in  ashes.  All 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men  emulously  strove  who 
should  show  the  greatest  gratitude  towards  the  gods; 
and  the  citizens  were,  for  many  days,  employed  only 
in  solemn  sacrifices,  in  public  prayers,  games,  and 
spectacles. 

After  these  religious  dutieswere  ended,6  thesenate 
sent  ten  commissioners  into  Africa,  to  regulate,  in 
conjunction  with  Scipio,  the  fate  and  condition  of 
that  country  for  the  time  to  come.  The  first  care 
was,  to  demolish  whatever  was  still  remaining  of 
Carthage.7  Rome,8  though  mistress  of  almost  the 
whole  world,  could  not  believe  herself  safe  so  long  as 
even  the  name  of  Carthage  was  in  being.  So  true  it 
is,  that  an  inveterate  hatred,  fomented  by  long  and 
bloody  wars,  lasts  even  beyond  the  time  when  all 
cause  of  fear  is  removed  ;  and  does  not  cease  til!  the 
object  that  occasions  it  is  no  more.  Orders  were 
given,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  that,  it  should 
never  be  inhabited  again;  and  dreadful  imprecations 
were  denounced  against  those,  w ho,  contrary  to  this 
prohibition,  should  attempt  to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it, 
especially  those  called  Byrsa  and  Megara.  In  the 
mean  time,  every  one  who  desired  it,  was  admitted  to 
see  Carthage;  Scipio  being  well  pleased,  to  have 
people  view  the  sad  ruins  of  a  city  which  had  dared 
to  contend  with  Rome  for  empire.9  The  commis¬ 
sioners  decreed  farther,  that  those  cities  which,  during 
this  war,  had  joined  with  the  enemy,  should  all  be 
razed,  and  their  territories  be  given  to  the  Roman  al¬ 
lies;  they  particularly  made  a  grant  to  the  citizens  of 
Utica,  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  Carthage 
and  Hippo.  All  the  rest  they  made  tributary  and  re¬ 
duced  it  into  a  Roman  province,  whither  a  prastor  was 
sent  annually. 

All  matters  being  thus  settled,10  Scipio  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  made  his  entry  in  triumph.  So  mag¬ 
nificent  a  one  had  never  been  seen  before;  the  whole 
exhibiting  nothing  but  statues,  rare  invaluable  pic- 
tures,  and  other  curiosities,  which  the  Carthaginians 
had,  for  many  years,  been  collecting  in  other  coum 
tries;  not  to  mention  the  money  carried  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury,  which  amounted  to  immense  sums. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  were 
taken  to  hinder  Carthage  from  being  ever  rebuilt,11  m 
less  than  thirty  years  after,  and  even  in  Scipios 
lifetime,  one  of  the  Gracchi,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  undertook  to  found  it  anew,  and 
conducted  thither  a  colony  consisting  of  6000  citizens 
for  that  purpose.  The  senate,  hearing  that  the  work¬ 
men  had  been  terrified  by  many  unlucky  omens,  at  the 
time  they  were  tracing  the  limits,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  new  city,  would  have  suspended 
the  attempt;  but  the  tribune,  not  being  over  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  religious  matters,  carried  on  the  work,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  bad  presages,  and  finished  it  m 
a  few  days.  This  was  the  first  Roman  colony  that 
was  ever  sent  out  of  Italy. 

It  is  probable,  that  only  a  kind  of  huts  were  built 
there,  since  we  are  told,12  that  when  Marius  retired 
hither,  in  his  flight  to  Africa,  he  lived  in  a  mean  and 
poor  condition  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  consoling 


Ecclus.  x.  8.  7  Appian.  p.  83. *  * *  Ibid, 

z  auem  taurum  Scipio  cum  redderet  Agrigentm.s,  dix- 
isse  dicitar,  ffiquum  esse  illos  cogitare  utrum  esset  Siculis 
uTilius,  suisne  service,  an  populo  R.  obtemperare,  cum  idem 
monumcntum  et  domestic*  crudelitatis,  et  nostr*  mansue- 
tudinis  haberent.  Cic.  vevr.  vi.  n.  7 o. 

*  Appian.  p.  83. 


e  Appian.  p.  84.  „  ,  .  .  ..  , 

i  We  may  gi^ess  at  the  dimensions  of  this  famous  city,  by 

what  Florius  says,  viz.  that  it  was  seventeen  days  on  hre, 
before  it  could  be  consumed.  Quanta  urbs  deleta  sit,  ut  at 
cateris  taccam ,  vel  igniuui  mora  probari  potest ;  quippe  per 

continuos  decern  et  septem  dies  viz  potuit  incendium  eztin - 
gui.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15. 

»  Neque  se  Roma,  jam  terrarum  orbe  superato,  securom 

speravit  fore,  si  nomen  usquam  maneret  Carthaginis. 

Adeo  odium  certaminibus  ortum  ultra  metum  durnt  et  ne 

victis  quidem  deponitur,  neque  ante  invisum  esse  desmit, 

quarn  esse  desiit.  Vel.  Paten.  1.  1.  c.  12.  . 

9  Ut  ipse  locus  eorum,  qui  cum  bac  urbe  de  imp  , 
tarunt,  vestigia  calamitatis  ostenderet.  Cic.  v  gra ■  .  ■ 

10  A  nnian  i)  84.  “  lb.  p.  85.  Plut.  in  vit.  Gracch.  p- 

»»  Marins  cursum  in  African)  direxit,  iuopemque  vitam 
in  tugurio  ruinarum  Carthaginensium  toler _  • 

rius  aspiciens  Carthaginem  ilia  mtuens  Mariam,  alter 
ri  possent  esse  solatia.  V el.  Paterc.  hi.  - 
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himself  by  the  sight  of  so  astonishing  a  spectacle; 
himself  serving,  in  some  measure,  as  a  consolation  to 
that  ill-fated  city. 

Appian  relates,1  that  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  death 
of  Pompey,  having  crossed  into  Africa,  saw,  in  a 
dream,  an  army  composed  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
soldiers,  who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  called  him; 
and  that,  struck  with  the  vision,  he  writ  down  in  his 
pocket-book  the  design  which  he  formed  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  of  rebuilding  Carthage  and  Corinth;  but 
having  been  murdered  soon  after  by  the  conspirators, 
Augustus  Csesar,  his  adopted  son,  who  found  this 
memorandum  among  his  papers,  rebuilt  Carthage 
near  the  spot  where  it  stood  formerly,  in  order  that 
the  imprecations  which  had  been  vented,  at  the  time 
of  its  cfestruction,  against  those  who  should  presume 
to  rebuild  it,  might  not  fall  upon  him. 

I  know  not  what  foundation  Appian  has  for  this 
story;  but  we  read  in  Strabo,2  that  Carthage  and 
Corinth  were  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  by  Caesar, 
to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  god,  by  which  title,  a 
little  before,3  he  had  plainly  intended  Julius  Caesar; 
and  Plutarch,4 *  in  the  life  of  that  emperor,  ascribes  ex- 

Jiressly  to  him,  the  establishment  of  these  two  co- 
onies’;  and  observes,  that  one  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  in  these  two  cities  is,  that  as  both  had  been 
taken  and  destroyed  at  the  same  time,  they  likewise 
were  at  the  same  time  rebuilt  and  repeopled.  How¬ 
ever  this  be,  Strabo  affirms  that  in  his  time  Carthage 
was  as  populous  as  any  city  in  Africa;  and  it  rose 
to  be  the  capital  of  Africa,  under  the  succeeding  em¬ 
perors.  It  existed  for  about  700  years  after,  in  splen¬ 
dour,  but  at  last  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
that  neither  its  name,  nor  the  least  footsteps  of  it,  are 
known  at  this  time  in  the  country. 

A  Digression  on  the  Manners  and  Character  of  the 
second  Scipio  Africanus. 

Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  son  to  the 
famous  Paulus  JEmilius,  who  conquered  Perseus,  the 
last  king  of  Macedon;  atid  consequently  grandson 
to  that  Paulus  iEmilius  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  Canine.  He  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  the  great 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  called  Scipio  iEmilianus;  the 
names  of  the  two  families  being  so  united,  pursuant 
to  the  law  of  adoptions.  He  supported,6  with  equal 
lustre,  the  dignity  of  both  houses,  by  all  the  qualities 
that  can  confer  honour  on  the  sword  and  gown.  The 
whole  tenor  of  his  life,  says  an  historian,  whether 
with  regard  to  his  actions,  his  thoughts,  or  words, 
was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  He  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  particularly  (a  eulogium  that,  at  present, 
can  seldom  be  applied  to  persons  of  the  military  pro¬ 
fession),  by  his  exquisite  taste  for  polite  literature, 
and  all  the  sciences,  as  well  as  by  the  uncommon  re- 
ard  he  showed  to  learned  men.  It  is  universally 
nown,  that  he  was  reported  to  be  the  author  of  Te¬ 
rence’s  comedies,  the  most  polite  and  elegant  writings 
which  the  Romans  could  boast.  W e  are  told  of  Sci¬ 
pio,6  that  no  man  could  blend  more  happily  repose 
and  action,  nor  employ  his  leisure  hours  with  greater 
delicacy  and  taste:  thus  was  he  divided  between  arms 
and  books,  between  the  military  labours  of  the  camp, 
and  the  peaceful  employment  of  the  cabinet;  in  which 
he  either  exercised  his  body  in  toils  of  war,  or  his 
mind  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.  By  this  he  showed, 
that  nothing  does  greater  honour  to  a  person  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  of  what  quality  or  profession  soever  he  be, 
than  the  adorning  his  mind  with  knowledge.  Cicero, 
speaking  of  Scipio,  says,7  that  he  always  had  Xeno- 


i  Appian.  p.  85.  '•*  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  833. 

3  Page  831.  4  Page  733. 

»  Scipio  A3milianus,  vir  avilis  P.  Afrieani  paternisqne  L. 
Pauli  virtutibus  simillimus,  omnibus  belli  ac  togse  dotibus, 
ingeniique  ac  studiorum  eminentissimus  steculi  sui,  qni  nihil 
in  vila  nisi  laudandum  aut  fecit  aut  dixit  aut  sensit.  Vel. 

Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  12. 

«  Neque  enim  quisquam  hoc  Scipione  elegantius  inter¬ 

valla  negotiorum  otio  dispunxit :  semperque  aut  belli  aut 

pacis  serviit  artibus,  semper  inter  armaacstudia  versa t us  aut 

corpus  periculis,  aut  animum  disciplinis  exercuit.  lb.  c.  13. 

1  Africanus  semper  Socralicum  Xenophontem  in  manibus 

habebat.  Tuse.  Quasi.  1,  ii.  n.  62. 
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phon’s  works  in  his  hands,  which  are  so  famous  foi 

the  solid,  and  excellent  instructions  they  contain  both 
in  regard  to  war  and  policy.  .  . 

He  owed  this  exquisite  taste  for  polite  learning  and 
the  sciences,8  to  the  excellent  education  which  Pau 
lus  iEmilius  bestowed  on  his  children.  He  had  put 
them  under  the  ablest  masters  in  every  art;  and  did 
not  spare  any  expense  on  that  occasion,  though  his 
circumstances  were  very  narrow:  P.  .ZEmilius  himself 
was  present  at  all  their  lessons,  as  often  as  the  affairs 
of  the  state  would  permit;  becoming,  by  this  means, 
their  chief  preceptor. 

The  intimate  union  between  Polybius  and  Scipio 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  exalted  qualities  which, 
by  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  disposition,  and 
the  excellency  of  his  education,  were  already  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  admiration.9  Polybius,  with  a  great  number 
of  Achaeans,  whose  fidelity  the  Romans  suspected 
during  the  war  with  Perseus,  was  detained  in  Rome, 
where  his  merit  soon  caused  his  company  to  be  covet¬ 
ed  by  all  persons  of  the  highest  quality  in  that  city. 
Scipio,  when  scarce  eighteen,  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  Polybius  ;  and  considered  as  the  greatest  felicity 
of  his  fife,  the  opportunity  he  had  of  being  instructed 
by  so  great  a  master,  whose  society  he  preferred  to  all 
the  vain  and  idle  amusements  which  are  generally  so 
alluring  to  young  persons. 

Polybius’s  first  care  was  to  inspire  Scipio  with  an 
aversion  for  those  equally  dangerous  and  ignomini¬ 
ous  pleasures,  to  which  the  Roman  youth  were  so 
strongly  addicted  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being 
already  depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  luxury  and  li¬ 
centiousness  which  riches  and  new  conquests  had 
introduced  in  Rome.  Scipio,  during  the  first  five 
years  that  he  continued  in  so  excellent  a  school,  made 
the  greatest  improvement  in  it  ;  and  despising  the 
ridicule,  as  well  as  the  pernicious  examples,  ol  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  he  was  looked 
upon,  even  at  that  time,  as  a  model  of  discretion  and 
wisdom. 

From  hence,  the  transition  was  easy  and  natural  to 
generosity,  to  a  noble  disregard  of  riches,  and  to  a 
laudable  use  of  them  ;  all  virtues  so  requisite  in  per 
sons  of  illustrious  birth,  and  which  Scipio  carried  to 
the  most  exalted  pitch,  as  appears  from  some  instances 
of  this  kind  related  by  Polybius,  which  are  highly 
worthy  our  admiration. 

.Emilia,10  wife  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
motherof  him  who  had  adopted  the  Scipio  mentioned 
here  by  Polybius,  had  bequeathed,  at  her  death,  a 
great  estate  to  the  latter.  Thi^  lady,  besides  the 
diamonds  and  jewels  which  are  worn  by  women  of 
her  high  rank,  possessed  a  great  number  of  gold 
and  silver  vessels  used  in  sacrifices,  together  with 
several  splendid  equipages,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  of  both  sexes  ;  the  whole  suited  to  the 
opulence  of  the  august  house  into  which  she  had  mar¬ 
ried.  At  her  death,  Scipio  made  over  all  those  rich 
possessions  to  Papiria  his  mother,  who,  having  been 
divorced  a  considerable  time  before  by  Paulus  .iEmi¬ 
lius,  and  not  being  in  circumstances  to  support  the 
dignity  of  her  birth,  lived  in  great  obscurity,  and  never 
appeared  in  the  assemblies  or  public  ceremonies.  But 
when  she  again  frequented  them  with  a  magnificent 
train,  this  noble  generosity  of  Scipio  did  him  great 
honour,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  who 
expatiated  on  it  in  all  their  conversations,  and  in  a 
city  whose  inhabitants, says  Polybius,  were  not  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their  money. 

Scipio  was  no  less  admired  on  another  occasion. 
He  was  hound,  in  consequence  of  the  estate  that  had 
fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  to  pay 
at  three  different  times  to  the  two  daughters  of  Scipio, 
his  grandfather  by  adoption,  half  their  portions,  which 
amounted  to  50,000  French  crowns.11  The  time  for 
the  payment  of  the  first  sum  being  expired,  Scipio  put 
the  whole  money  into  the  hands  of  a  banker.  Tibe- 
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rius  Gracchus  and  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  married 
the  two  sisters,  imagining  that  Scipio  had  made  a 
mistake,  went  to  him  and  observed,  that  the  laws 
allowed  him  three  years  to  pay  this  sum  in,  and  at 
three  different  times.  Young  Scipio  answered,  that 
he  knew’  very  well  what  the  laws  directed  on  this 
occasion;  that  they  might  indeed  be  executed  in  their 
greatest  rigour  towards  strangers,  but  that  friends 
and  relations  ought  to  treat  one  another  with  a  more 
generous  simplicity  ;  and  therefore  desired  them  to 
receive  the  whole  sum.  They  were  struck  with  such 
admiration  at  the  generosity  of  their  kinsman,  that  in 
their  return  home,  they  reproached  themselves  for 
their  narrow  way  of  thinking,1  at  a  time  when  they 
made  the  greatest  figure,  and  had  the  highest  regard 
paid  to  them,  of  any  family  in  Rome.  This  generous 
action,  says  Polybius,  was  the  more  admired,  because 
nc  person  in  Rome,  so  far  from  consenting  to  pay 
50,000  crowns  before  they  were  due,  would  pay  even 
1000  before  the  time  for  payment  w’as  elapsed. 

It  was  from  the  same  noble  spirit  that,  two  years 
after,  Paulus  iEmilius  his  father  being  dead,  he  made 
over  to  his  brother  Fabius,  who  was  not  so  wealthy  as 
himself,  the  part  of  their  father’s  estate  which  was  his 
(Scipio’s)  due  (amounting  to  above  60,000  crowns),2 
in  order  that  there  might  not  be  so  great  a  disparity 
between  his  fortune  and  that  of  his  brother. 

This  Fabius  being  desirous  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators  after  his  father’s  decease,  in  honour  of  his 
memory  (as  was  the  custom  in  that  age,)  aud  not 
being  able  to  defray  the  expenses  on  this  occasion, 
whicti  amounted  to  a  very  heavy  sum,  Scipio  made 
him  a  present  of  15,0003  crowms,  in  order  to  defray 
at  least  half  the  charges  of  it. 

The  splendid  presents  which  Scipio  had  made  his 
mother  Papiria,  reverted  to  him,  by  law  as  well  as 
equity,  after  her  demise  ;  and  his  sisters,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  had  not  the  least  claim  to 
them.  Nevertheless,  Scipio  thought  it  would  have 
been  dishonourable  in  him,  had  he  taken  them  back 
again.  He  therefore  made  over  to  his  sisters  what¬ 
ever  he  had  presented  to  their  mother,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  very  considerable  sum ;  and  by  this  fresh  proof 
of  his  glorious  disregard  of  wealth,  and  the  tender 
friendship  he  had  for  his  family, acquired  theapplause 
of  the  whole  city. 

These  different  benefactions,  which  amounted  alto¬ 
gether  to  a  prodigious  sum,  seem  to  have  received  a 
brighter  lustre  from  the  age  in  which  he  bestowed 
them,  he  being  still  very  young  ;  and  yet  more  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  they  were  pre¬ 
sented,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  obliging  carriage  he 
assumed  on  those  occasions. 

The  incidents  I  have  here  related  are  so  repugnant 
to  the  maxims  of  this  age.  that  there  might  be  reason 
to  fear  the  reader  would  consider  them  merely  as  the 
rhetorical  flourishes  of  an  historian  who  was  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  his  hero  ;  if  .it  was  not  well  known,  that 
the  predominant  characteristic  of  Polybius,  by  whom 
they  are  related,  is  a  sincere  love  for  truth,  and  an 
utter  aversion  to  adulation  of  every  kind.  In  the  very 
passage  whence  this  relation  is  extracted,  he  has 
thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  a  little  guarded, 
where  he  expatiates  on  the  virtuous  actions  and  rare 
qualities  of  Scipio  ;  and  he  observes,  that  as  his  writ¬ 
ings  were  to  be  perused  by  the  Romans,  who  were 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of 
this  great  man’s  life,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  con¬ 
victed  by  them,  should  he  venture  to  advance  any 
falsehood  ;  an  affront,  to  which  it  is  not  probable  that 
an  author,  who  has  ever  so  little  regard  for  his  repu¬ 
tation,  would  expose  himself,  especially  if  no  advan¬ 
tage  was  to  accrue  to  him  from  it. 

We  have  aleady  observed,  that  Scipio  had  never 
given  in  to  the  fashionable  debaucheries  and  excesses 
to  which  the  young  people  at  Rome  so  generally 
abandoned  themselves.  But  he  was  sufficiently  com¬ 
pensated  for  this  self-denial  of  all  destructive  plea¬ 
sures,  by  the  vigorous  health  he  enjoyed  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  which  enabled  him  to  taste  pleasure  of  a 
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much  purer  and  more  exalted  kind,  and  to  perform 
the  great  actions  that  reflected  so  much  glory  upon 
him. 

Hunting,  which  was  his  darling  exercise,  contributed 
also  very  much  to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and 
enabled  him  also  to  endure  the  hardest  toils.  Mace¬ 
donia,  whither  he  followed  his  father,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  to  the  utmost  of  his  desire 
his  passion  in  this  respect  ;  for  the  chase,  which  was 
the  usual  diversion  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.?, 
having  been  laid  aside  for  some  years  on  account  of 
the  wars,  Scipio  found  there  an  incredible  quantity 
of  game  of  every  kind.  Paulus  iEmilius,  studious  of 
procuring  his  son  virtuous  pleasures  of  every  kind,  in 
order  to  divert  his  mind  from  those  which  reason  pro¬ 
hibits,  gave  him  full  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  his 
favourite  sport,  during  all  the  time  that  the  Roman 
forces  continued  in  that  country,  after  the  victory  he 
had  gained  over  Perseus.  The  illustrious  youth  em¬ 
ployed  his  leisure  hours  in  an  exercise  which  suited 
so  well  his  age  and  inclination;  and  was  as  successful 
in  this  innocent  war  against  the.  beasts  of  Macedonia, 
as  his  father  had  been  in  that  which  he  had  carried 
on  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

It  was  at  Scipio’s  return  from  Macedon,  that  be 
met  with  Polybius  in  Rome;  and  contracted  the  strict 
friendship  with  him,  which  was  afterwards  so  benefi¬ 
cial  to  our  young  Roman;  and  did  him  almost  as 
much  honour  in  after-ages  as  all  his  conquests.  We 
find,  from  history,  that  Polybius  lived  with  the  two 
brothers.  One  day,  when  himself  and  Scipio  were 
alone,  the  latter  unbosomed  himself  freely  to  him,  and 
complained,  but  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms, 
that  he,  in  their  conversations  at  table,  always  direct¬ 
ed  himself  to  his  brother  Fabius,  and  never  to  him. 
I  am.  sensible,  says  he,  ihat  this  indifference  arises 
from  your  supposing,  with  all  our  citizens,  that  1  am 
a  heedless  young  man,  and  wholly  averse  to  the  taste 
which  now  prevails  in  Rome,  because  1  do  not  devote 
myself  to  the  studies  of  the  bar,  nor  cultivate  the  gra¬ 
ces  of  elocution.  But  how  should  I  do  this?  I  am 
told  perpetually,  that  the  Romans  expect  a  general, 
and  not  an  orator, from  the  house  of  the  Scipios.  1 
will  confess  to  you  (pardon  the  sincerity  unlit  which. 
I  reveal  my  thoughts )  that  your  coldness  and  indiffe¬ 
rence  grieve  me  exceedingly.  Polybius,  surprised  at 
this  unexpected  address,  made  Scipio  the  kindest 
answer;  and  assured  the  illustrious  youth,  that  though 
he  generally  directed  himself  to  his  brother,  yet  this 
was  not  out  of  disrespect  to  him,  but  only  because 
Fabius  was  the  eldest;  not  to  mention  (continued 
Polybius),  that,  knowing  that  you  possessed  but  one 
soul,  I  conceived  that  I  addressed  both  when  I  spoke 
to  either  of  you.  He  then  assured  Scipio,  that  he  was 
entirely  at  his  command;  that  with  regard  to  the  sci¬ 
ences, 'for  which  he  discovered  the  happiest  genius, 
he  would  have  opportunities  sufficient  to  improve 
himself  in  them  from  the  great  number  of  learned  Gre¬ 
cians  who  resorted  daily  to  Rome  :  but  that  as  to  the 
art  of  war,  which  was  properly  his  profession,  and 
his  favourite  study,  he  (Polybius)  might  be  of  some 
little  service  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these 
words  than  Scipio,  grasping  his  hand  in  a  kind  of  rap¬ 
ture  ;  O  when,  says  he,  shall  I  see  the  happy  day, 
when,  disengagedfrom  all  other  avocations,  and  living 
with  me,  you  will  be  so  much  my  friend,  as  to  direct 
your  endeavours  to  improve  my  understanding  and 
regulate  my  affections  ?  It  is  then  I  shall,  think 
my  self  worthy  of my  illustrious  ancestors.  F  rom  that 
time  Polybius,  overjoyed  to  see  so  young  a  man  breathe 
such  noble  sentiments,  devoted  himself  particularly 
to  our  Scipio,  who  ever  after  paid  him  as  much  rev¬ 
erence  as  if  he.  had  been  his  father. 

However,  Scipio  did  not  esteem  Polybius  only  as 
an  excellent  historian,  but  valued  him  much  more, 
and  reaped  much  greater  advantages  from  him,  as  an 
able  warrior  and  a  profound  politician.  Accordingly", 
he  consulted  him  on  every  occasion,  and  always  took 
his  advice,  even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  ; 
concerting  in  private  with  Polybius  all  the  operations 
of  the  campaign,  all  the  movements  of  the  forces,  all 
enterprises  against  the  enemy,  and  the  several  mea' 
sures  proper  for  rendering  them  successful. 
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Ira  a  word,1  it  was  the  common  report,  that  our 
illustrious  Roman  did  not  perform  any  great  or  good 
action  without  being  under  some  obligation  to  Poly¬ 
bius  ;  nor  even  commit  an  error,  except  when  he  acted 
without  consulting  him. 

I  request  the  reader  to  excuse  this  long  digression, 
which  may  be  thought  foreign  to  my  subject,  as  I  am 
not  writing  the  Roman  history.  However,  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  so  well  adapted  to  the  general  design  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  myself  in  this  work,  viz.  the  cultivating  and 
improving  the  minds  of  youth,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
introducing  it  here,  though  I  was  sensible  this  is  not 
directly  its  proper  place.  And  indeed,  these  examples 
show,  how  important  it  is  that  young  people  should 
receive  a  liberal  alnd  virtuous  education;  and  thegreat 
benefit  they  reap,  by  frequenting  and  corresponding 
early  with  persons  of  merit;  for  these  were  the  foun¬ 
dations  whereon  were  built  the  fame  and  glory  which 
have  rendered  Scipio  immortal.  But  above  all,  how 
noble  a  model  for  our  age  (in  which  the  most  incon¬ 
siderable  and  even  trifling  concerns  often  create  feuds 
and  animosities  between  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  families)  is  the  generous  disinter¬ 
estedness  of  Scipio;  who,  whenever  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  serving  his  relations,  thought  lightly  of  be¬ 
stowing  the  largest  sums  upon  them !  This  excellent 
passage  of  Polybius  had  escaped  me,  by  its  not  being 
inserted  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works.  It  belongs 
indeed  naturally  to  that  book,  where,  treating  of  the 
taste'for  solid  glory,  I  mentioned  the  contempt  in  which 
the  ancients  held  riches,  and  the  excellent  use  they 
made  of  them.  I  therefore  thought  myself  indispensa¬ 
bly  obliged  to  restore,  on  this  occasion,  (o  young  stu¬ 
dents,  what  I  could  not  but  blame  myself  for  omitting 
elsewhere. 

Th  e  History  of  the  Family  and  Posterity  of Masinissa. 

I  promised,  after  finishing  what  related  to  the  re¬ 
public  of  Carthage,  to  return  to  the  family  and  pos¬ 
terity  of  Masinissa.  This  piece  of  history  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  that  of  Africa,  and  therefore  is 
not  quite  foreign  to  my  subject. 

From  the  time  that  Masinissa  had 
A.  M.  3875.  declared  for  the  Romans  under  the 
A.  Rom.  601.  first  Scipio,  he  had  always  adhered  to 
that  honourable  alliance,  with  an  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  zeal  and  fidelity.  Finding  his  end 
approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  un¬ 
der  whose  standards  the  younger  Scipio  then  fought, 
to  desire  that  that  Roman  might  be  sent  to  him;  add¬ 
ing,  that  he  should  die  with  satisfaction,  if  he  could 
but  expire  in  his  arms,  after  having  made  him  executor 
to  his  will.  But  believing  that  he  should  be  dead 
before  it  could  be  possible  for  him  to  receive  this  con¬ 
solation,  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  spoke 
to  them  as  follows :  I  know  no  other  nation  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and ,  among •  this  nation ,  no  other  family  but  that 
of  the  Scipios.  I  now,  in  my  expiring  moments ,  em¬ 
power  Scipio  JEmilianus  to  dispose,  in  an  absolute 
manner ,  of  all  my  possessions,  and  to  divide  my  king¬ 
dom  among  my  children.  1  require,  that  whatever 
Scipio  may  decree,  shall  be  executed  as  punctually  as 
if  I  myself  had  appointed  it  by  my  will.  After  saying 
these  words,  he  breathed  his  last,  being  upwards  of 
ninety  years  of  age.2 

This  prince,3  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  strange 
reverses  of  fortune,  having  been  dispossessed  of  his 
kingdom,  obliged  to  fly  from  province  to  province, 
and  a  thousand  times  in  danger  of  his  life.  Being 
supported,  says  the  historian,  by  the  divine  protection, 
he  was  afterwards  favoured  till  his  death,  with  a 
perpetual  series  of  prosperity,  unruffled  by  any  sinister 
accident;  for  he  not  only  recovered  his  own  kingdom, 
but  added  to  it  that  of  Syphax  his  enemy;  and  ex¬ 
tending  his  dominions  from  Mauritania,  as  far  as 
Gyrene,  he  became  the  most  powerful  prince  of  all 
Africa.  He  was  blessed,  till  he  left  the  world,  with 
the  greatest  health  and  vigour,  which  doubtless  was 
owing  to  bis  extreme  temperance,  and  the  care  he  had 
taken  to  inure  himself  to  fatigue.  Though  ninety 
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years  of  age,  he  performed  all  the  exercises  used  by 
young-  men,1  and  always  rode  without  a  saddle;  and 
Polybius  observes  (a  circumstance  preserved  by  Plu¬ 
tarch),8  that  the  day  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  Masinissa  was  seen,  sitting  at  the  door  or 
his  tent,  eating  a  piece  of  brown  bread. 

He  left  fifty-four  sons,6  of  whom  three  only  were 
legitimate,  viz.  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  aDd  Mastanabal. 
Scipio  divided  the  kingdom  between  these  three,  and 
gave  considerable  possessions  to  the  rest;  but  the 
two  last  dying  soon  after,  Micipsa  became  sole  pos¬ 
sessor  of  these  extensive  dominions.  He  had  two 
sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,and  with  them  he  edu¬ 
cated  in  his  palace  Jugurtha  his  nephew,  Mastan- 
abal’s  son,  and  took  as  much  care  of  him  as  he  did 
of  his  own  children.  This  last-mentioned  prince 
ossessed  several  eminent  qualities,7  which  gained 
im  universal  esteem.  Jugurtha,  who  was  finely 
shaped  and  very  handsome,  of  the  most  delicate  wit 
and  the  most  solid  judgment,  did  not  devo-te  himself 
as  young  men  commonly  do,  to  a  life  of  luxury  and 
pleasure.  He  used  to  exercise  himself  with  persons 
of  hi3  own  age,  in  running,  riding,  and  throwing  the 
javelin;  and  though  he  surpassed  all  his  companions, 
there  was  not  one  of  them  but  loved  him.  The  chase 
was  bis  only  delight;  but  it  was  that  of  lions  and 
other  savage  beasts.  To  finish  his  character,  he  ex¬ 
celled  in  all  things,  and  spoke  very  little  of  himself; 
Plurimumfacere,  et  minimum  ipse  de  se  loqui. 

Merit  so  conspicuous,  and  so  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  began  to  excite  some  anxiety  in  Micipsa.  He 
saw  himself  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  his  children 
very  young.  He  knew  the  prodigious  lengths  which 
ambition  is  capable  of  going,  when  a  crown  is  in 
view;8  and  that  a  man,  with  talents  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Jugurtha,  might  be  dazzled  by  so  glittering 
a  temptation,  especially  when  united  with  such  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstances.  In  order  therefore  to  remove 
a  competitor  so  dangerous  with  regard  to  his  children, 
he  gave  Jugurtha  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
he  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  who  at  that 
time  were  besieging  Numantia,  under  the  conduct  of 
Scipio.  Knowing  Jugurtha  was  actuated  by  the 
most  heroic  bravery, he  flattered  himself, that  he  pro¬ 
bably  would  rush  upon  danger,  and  lose  his  life. 
However,  he  was  mistaken.  This  young  prince  join¬ 
ed  to  an  undaunted  courage  the  utmost  presence  of 
mind ;  and,  a  circumstance  very  rarely  found  in  per¬ 
sons  of  his  age,  he  preserved  a  just  medium  between 
a  timorous  foresight  and  an  impetuous  rashness.8  In 
this  campaign,  he  won  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
the  whole  army.  Scipio  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle 
with  letters  of  recommendation,  and  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  testimonials  of  his  conduct,  after  having  given 
him  very  prudent  advice  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  pursue:  for,  knowing  mankind  so 
well,  he  in  all  probability  had  discovered  certain 
sparks  of  ambition  in  that  prince,  which  he  feared 
would  one  day  break  out  into  a  flame. 

Micipsa,  pleased  with  the  high  character  that  was 
sent  him  of  his  nephew,  changed  his  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  win  his  af¬ 
fection  by  kindness.  Accordingly  he  adopted  him; 
and  by  his  will,  made  him  joint-heir  with  his  two 
sons.  ’  When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  sent 


*  Cicero  introduces  Cato  speaking  as  follows  of  Masinis- 
sa’s  vigorous  constitution  :  Arbitror  le  audire,  Scipio.  hospes 
tuns  Masinissa  qua;  faciat  hodie  nonaginta  annos  natus : 
cum  ingressus  iter pedibus  sit ,  in  equum  omnivo  von  ascen- 
dere  ;  cum  equo ,  ex  uquonon  descevdere ;  nullo  imbre,  nullo 
frigore  adduci,  ut  capite  operto  sit ;  summam  esse  in  eo  cor¬ 
poris  siccitatem.  Itaque  czequi  omnia  regis  officia  et  munc- 
ra.  De  Senectute. 

s  An  seni  gerenda  sit  Resp.  p.  791. 

«  Appian.  p.  65.  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  2. 
i  All  this  history  of  Jugurtha  is  extracted  from  Sallust. 

1  Terrebat  eum  natura  mortalium  avida  imperii,  et  prte- 
ceps  ad  explendam  animi  cupidinem  :  prieterea  opportunitas 
sure  liberorumque  tetatis,  quee  etiam  mediocre*  viros  spo 
praedai  transversos  agit.  Saliust. 

o  Ac  sanS,  quod  difficillimum  imprimis  esl,  et  prailio  stre- 
nuus  erat,et  bonus  concilio  ;  quorum  alterum  ex  providentia 
timorem,  alterum  ex  audacia  temeritatem  adferre  plerum- 
que  solet. 
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l«r  all  three,  and  bid  them  draw  near  his  bed,  where, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  court,  he  put  Jugurtha  in 
mind  of  all  his  kindness  to  him;  conjuring  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  gods,  to  defend  and  protect,  on  all 
occasions,  his  children;  who,  being  before  related  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  were  now  become  his  breth¬ 
ren,  by  his  (Micipsa’s)  bounty.  He  told  him,1  that 
neither  arms  nor  treasure  constitute  the  strength  of 
a  kingdom,  but  friends,  who  are  not  won  by  arms 
nor  gold,  but  by  real  services  and  inviolable  fidelity. 
Now  where  (says  he)  can  we  find  better  friends  than 
our  brothers?  And  how  can  that  man,  who  becomes 
an  enemy  to  his  relations,  repose  any  confidence  in, 
or  depend  on,  strangers?  He  exhorted  his  sons  to 
pay  the  highest  reverence  to  Jugurtha;  and  to  dispute 
no  otherwise  with  him,  than  by  their  endeavour  to 
equal,  and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  his  exalted  merit. 
He  concluded  with  entreating  them  to  observe  for 
ever  an  inviolable  attachment  towards  the  Romans; 
and  to  consider  them  as  their  benefactor,  their  patron, 
and  master.  A  few  days  after  this,  Micipsa  expired. 

Jugurtha  soon  threw  off  the  mask, 
A.  M.  3887.  and  began  by  ridding  himself  of  Hi- 
A.  Rom.  631.  empsal,  who  had  expressed  himself 
to  him  with  great  freedom,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  caused  him  to  be  murdered.  This  bloody 
action  proved  but  too  evidently  to 
A.  M.  3888.  Adherbal  what  he  himself  might  natu- 
A.  Rom.  632.  rally  fear.  Nuinidia  is  now  divided, 
and  sides  severally  with  the  two  bro¬ 
thers.  Mighty  armies  are  raised  by  each  party. 
Adherbal,  after  losing  the  greatest  part  of  his  for¬ 
tresses,  is  vanquished  in  battle,  and  forced  to  make 
Rome  his  asylum.  However,  this  gave  Jugurtha  no 
very  great  uneasiness,  as  he  knew  that  money  was 
all-powerful  in  that  city.  He  therefore  sent  deputies 
fhither,  with  orders  for  them  to  bribe  the  chief  sena¬ 
tors.  In  the  first  audience  to  which  they  were  intro¬ 
duced,  Adherbal  represented  the  unhappy  condition 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  the  injustice  and  barbarity 
of  Jugurtha,  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  loss  of 
almost  all  his  fortresses;  but  the  circumstance  on 
which  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  was,  the  commands 
of  his  dying  father,  viz.  to  put  his  whole  confidence 
in  the  Romans;  declaring,  that  the  friendship  of  this 
people  would  be  a  stronger  supportboth  to  himself  and 
his  kingdom,  than  all  the  troops  and  treasures  in  the 
universe.  His  speech  was  of  a  great  length,  and 
extremely  pathetic.  Jugurtha’s  deputies  made  only 
the  Yollowing  answer:  That  Hiempsal  had  been  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  Numidians,  because  of  his  great  cruelty; 
that  Adherbal  was  the  aggressor,  and  yet,  after  having 
been  vanquished  was  come  to  make  complaints,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  committed  all  the  excesses  he  de¬ 
sired;  that  their  sovereign  entreated  the  senate  to 
form  a  judgment  of  his  behaviour  and  conduct  in 
Africa,  from  that  he  had  shown  at  Numantia;  and 
to  lay  a  greater  stress  on  his  actions,  than  on  the  ac¬ 
cusations  of  his  enemies.  But  these  ambassadors 
had  secretly  employed  an  eloquence  much  more  pre¬ 
valent  than  that  of  words,  which  had  not  proved  in¬ 
effectual.  The  whole  assembly  was  for  Jugurtha,  a 
few  senators  excepted,  who  were  not  so  void  of  ho¬ 
nour  as  to  be  corrupted  by  money.  The  senate  came 
to  this  resolution,  That  commissioners  should  be  sent 
from  Rome,  to  divide  the  provinces  equally  upon  the 
spot  between  the  two  brothers.  The  reader  will  na¬ 
turally  suppose,  that  Jugurtha  was  not  sparing  of  his 
treasure  on  this  occasion:  the  division  was  made  to 
his  advantage;  and  yet  a  specious  appearance  of 
equity  was  preserved. 

This  first  success  of  Jugurtha  augmented  his  cou¬ 
rage,  and  increased  his  boldness.  Accordingly,  he 
attacked  his  brother  by  open  force;  and  whilst  the 
latter  loses  his  time  in  sending  deputations  to  the 
Romans,  he  storms  several  fortresses;  carries  on  his 
conquests;  and,  after  defeating  Adherbal,  besieges 


i  Non  exercitus,  neque  thesauri,  priesidia  regnt  sunt,  ve- 
rum  amici ;  quos  neque  armis  cogere,  neque  auro  parare 
nueas  ;  officio  et  fide  pariuntur.  Huis  autem  amicior  quam 
frater  fratri  ?  aut  qnera  alienum  fidum  invenies,  si  tuis  hos- 
tia  fueriB? 


him  in  Cirtha,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  During 
this  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  Rome,  with 
orders,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  to  the 
two  kings,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  cease  all  hos¬ 
tilities.  Jugurtha,  after  protesting  that  he  would 
obey,  with  the  most  profound  reverence  and  submis¬ 
sion,  the  commands  of  the  Roman  people,  added, 
that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  their  intention  to  hinder 
him  from  defending  his  own  life,  against  the  treache¬ 
rous  snares  which  his  brother  had  laid  for  it.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  saying,  that  he  would  send  ambassadors 
forthwith  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  senate  of  his  conduct. 
Bj-  this  vague  answer  he  eluded  their  orders,  and 
would  not  even  permit  the  deputies  to  wait  upon  Ad¬ 
herbal. 

Though  the  latter  was  so  closely  blocked  up  in  his 
capital,  he  yet  found  means  to  send  to  Rome,2  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  his 
brother,  who  had  besieged  him  five  months,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  take  away  his  life.  Some  senators  were  of 
opinion,  thatwar  ought  to  be  proclaimed  immediately 
against  Jugurtha ;  but  still  his  influence  prevailed,  and 
the  Romans  only  ordered  an  embassy  to  be  sent,  com¬ 
posed  of  senators  of  the  highest  distinction,  among 
whom  was  iEmilius  ScatPrus,  a  factious  man,  who 
had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  nobility ,  and  concealed 
the  blackest  vices  under  the  specious  appearance  of 
virtue.  Jugurtha  was  terrified  at  first;  but  he  again 
found  an  opportunity  to  elude  their  demands,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  sent  them  back  without  coming  to  any 
conclusion.  Upon  this,  Adherbal,  who  had  lost  alt 
hopes,  surrendered  upon  condition  of  having  his  life 
spared ;  nevertheless,  he  was  immediately  murdered 
with  a  great  number  of  Numidians. 

But  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  at  Rome 
were  struck  with  horror  at  this  news,  Jugurtha’s 
money  again  obtained  him  defenders  in  the  senate. 
However,  C.  Memmius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  an 
active  man, and  one  who  hated  the  nobility,  prevailed 
with  the  people, not  to  suffer  so  horrid  a  crime  to  go 
unpunished;  and,  accordingly,  war  being  proclaimed 
against  Jugurtha,  Calpurnius  Bestia  the  consul  was 
appointed  to  carry  it  on.  He  was  endued  with  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities,3  but  they  were  all 
depraved  and  rendered  useless  by  his  A.  M.  3894. 
avarice.  Scaurus  set  out  with  him.  A.  Rom.  638. 
They  at  first  took  several  towns;  but  Ant.  J.C.  110. 
Jugurtha’s  bribes  checked  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  these  conquests;  and  Scaurus  himself,4  who 
till  now  had  expressed  the  strongest  animosity  against 
this  prince,  could  not  resist  so  powerful  an  attack. 
A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded ;  Jugurtha  feigned 
to  submit  to  the  Romans,  and  thirty  elephants,  some 
horses,  w'ith  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  ot  money,  were 
delivered  to  the  questor. 

But  now  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  general 
at  Rome  displayed  itself  in  the  strongest  manner. 
Memmius  the  tribune  inflamed  them  by  his  speeches. 
He  caused  Cassius,  who  was  praetor,  to  be  appointed 
to  attend  Jugurtha;  and  to  engage  him  to  come  to 
Rome,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Romans,  in  order 
that  an  inquiry  might  be  made  in  his  presence,  who 
those  persons  were  that  had  taken  bribes.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Jugurtha  was  forced  to  come  to  Rome.  The 
sight  of  him  raised  the  anger  of  the  [ieople  still  high¬ 
er;  but  a  tribune  having  been  bribed,  ne  prolonged 
the  session,  and  at  last  dissolved  it.  A  Numidian 
prince,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  called  Massiva,  being 
at  that  time  in  the  city,  was  advised  to  solicit  for  Ju¬ 
gurtha’s  kingdom;  which,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 


ft  He  chose  two  of  the  nimblest  of  those  who  had  followed 
him  into  Cirtha  ;  and  these,  induced  by  the  great  rewards 
he  promised  them,  and  pitying  his  unhappy  circumstances, 
undertook  to  pass  through  the  enemy’s  camp,  in  the  night, 
to  the  neighbouring  shore,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  Er¬ 
as  qui  una  Cirtain  profugerant,  duos  marime  impigros  de¬ 
legit:  cos,  multa  pollicende,  ac  miserando  casum  swum,  con* 
firm.at,  uti  per  hostium  muniliones  noctu  ad proximum  mare , 
dein  Romamp  erg  event.  Sallust. 

a  Multae  bomeque  arf.es  animi  et  corporis  erant,  quas  om- 
nes  avaritia  praepediebat.  . 

*  Magniludine  pecunia)  a  bono  honestoque  in  pravum 

abstractus  est. 
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latter,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  the  midst 
of  Rome.  The  murderer  was  seized  and  delivered 
up  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  Jugurtha  was  com¬ 
manded  to  depart  Italy.  Upon  leaving  the  city,  he 
cast  back  his  eyes  several  times  towards  it,  and 
said,  Rome  icould  sell  itself,  could  it  meet  with  a  pur¬ 
chaser;  and  were  one  to  be  found,  it  were  inevitably 
ruined.1 

And  now  the  war  broke  out  anew.  At  first  the  in¬ 
dolence,  or  perhaps  connivance,  of  Albinus  the  consul, 
made  it  go  on  very  slowly;  but  afterwards,  when  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  public  assemblies,2 3  the 
Roman  army,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  brother  Au- 
lus,  having  marched  into  a  defile  from  whence  there 
was  no  getting  out,  surrendered  ignominiously  to  the 
enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  submit  to  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  passing-  under  the  yoke,  and  made  them  en¬ 
gage  to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days. 

The  reader  will  naturally  imagine  in  what  light  so 
shameful  a  peace,  concluded  without  the  authority  of 
the  people,  was  considered  at  Rome.  They  could  not 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  being  successful  in 
this  war,  till  the  conduct  of  it  was  given  to  L.  Metel- 
lus  the  consul.  To  all  the  rest  of  the  virtues  which 
constitute  the  great  captain®  he  added  a  perfect  disre¬ 
gard  of  wealth;  a  quality  most  essentially  requisite 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Jugurtha,  who  hitherto  had 
alwaysbeen  victorious, rather  by  money  than  his  sword. 
But  the  African  monarch  found  Metellus  as  invincible 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects.  He  therefore  was 
forced  toventurehis  life, and  exerthis  utmost  bravery, 
through  the  defect  of  an  expedient  which  nowbegan 
to  fail  him.  Accordingly,  he  signalized  himself  in  a 
surprising  manner;  and  showed  in  this  campaign,  all 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  courage,  abilities,  and 
attention,  of  an  illustrious  general,  to  whom  despair 
adds  new  vigour,  and  suggests  new  lights:  he  was, 
however,  unsuccessful,  because  opposed  by  a  consul, 
who  did  not  suffer  the  most  inconsiderable  error  to  es¬ 
cape  him,  nor  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  enemy'. 

Jugurlha's  greatest  concern  was,  how  to  secure  him¬ 
self  from  traitors.  From  the  time  he  had  been  told 
that  Borailcar,  in  whom  he  reposed  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence,  had  a  design  upon  his  life,  he  enjoyed  no  peace. 
He  did  not  believe  himself  safe  any' where;  but  all 
things,  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  the  citizen  as  well 
as  the  foreigner,  were  suspected  by  him;  and  the 
blackest  terrors  sat  for  ever  brooding  over  his  mind. 
He  never  got  a  wink  of  sleep,  except  by  stealth;  and 
often  changed  his  bed  in  a  manner  unbecoming  his 
rank.  Starting  sometimes  from  his  slumbers,  he  would 
snatch  his  sword,  and  utter  loud  cries;  so  strongly 
was  he  haunted  by  fear,  which  almost  drove  him  to 
frenzy. 

Marius  was  Metellus's  lieutenant-  His  boundless 
ambition  induced  him  to  endeavour  to  lessen  his  gene¬ 
ral’s  character  secretly  in  the  minds  of  his  soldiers; 
and  becoming  soon  his  professed  enemy  and  slanderer, 
he  at  last,  by  the  most  grovelling  and  perfidious  arts, 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  supplant  Metellus,  and  get  him¬ 
self  nominated  in  his  room,  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Jugurtha.  With  what  strength  of  mind  soever  Metel¬ 
lus  might  be  endowed  on  other  occasions,  he  was 
totally  dejected  by  this  unforeseen  blow,  which  even 
forced  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  compelled  him  to  utter 
such  expressions  as  were  altogether  unworthy  so  great 
a  man.4  There  was  something  very  dark  and  vile  in 
Marius’s  conduct,  and  displays  ambition  in  its  native 
and  genuine  colours,  and  shows  that  it  extinguishes, 
in  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  it,  all  sense  of 
honour  and  integrity!  Metellus  having  anxiously  en- 


■  Postquam  Roma  egressus  est,  scope  tacitus  eo  respiciens, 
postremo  dixisse:  Urbem  venalem  et  mature  perituram,  si 
emptorem  invenerit. 

a  For  electing  magistrates.  Sal. 

3  In  Numidiam  proficiscitur,  magna  spe  eivium  cum  prop¬ 
ter  artes  bonas,  turn  maxime  quod  adversum  divitias  invi- 
tum  animum  gerebat. 

*  Ciuibus  rebus  supra  bonum  atque  houestum  perculsus, 
neque  iachrymas  tenere,  liequc  moderari  linguam :  vir  egre- 
gius  in  aliie  artibus,  nimis  molliter  aigritudinem  pati. 


deavoured  to  avoid  a  man  whose  sight  he  could  not 
bear,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  there  with  universal  acclama-  A.  M.  3898 
tions.  A  triumph  was  decreed  him,  A.  Rom.  642 
and  the  surname  of  Numidicus  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him. 

I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  reserve  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  history,  a  particular  account  of  the  events  that 
happened  in  Africa,  under  Metellus  and  Marius,  all 
of  which  are  very  circumstantially  described  by  Sal¬ 
lust,  in  his  admirable  history  of  Jugurtha.  I  therefore 
hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  this  war. 

Jugurtha  being  greatly  distressed  in  his  affairs,  had 
recourse  to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  he  had  married.  This  country  extends  from  Nu- 
midia,  as  far  as  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  opposite  to  Spain.6  The  Roman  name  was 
scarce  known  in  it,  and  the  people  were  absolutely  un¬ 
known  to  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  insinuated  to  his 
father-in-law,  that  should  he  suffer  Nunudia  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  his  kingdom  would  doubtless  be  involved  in 
its  ruin;  especially  as  the  Romans,  who  were  sworn 
enemies  to  monarchy,  seemed  to  have  vowed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  the  thrones  in  the  universe.  He  there¬ 
fore  prevailed  with  Bocchus  to  enter  into  a  league 
with  him;  and  accordingly  received,  on  different  oc¬ 
casions,  very  considerable  succours  from  that  king. 

This  confederacy,  which  was  cemented  on  either 
side  by  no  other  tie  than  that  of  interest,  had  never 
been  strong;  and  a  last  defeat  which  Jugurtha  met 
yvith  broke  at  once  all  the  bands  of  it.  Bocchus  now 
meditated  the  dark  design  of  delivering  up  his  son-in- 
lawto  theRomans.  For  this  purpose  he  desired  Ma¬ 
rius  to  send  him  a  trusty  person.  Sylla,  who  was  an 
officer  of  uncommon  merit,  and  served  under  him  as 
questor,  was  thought  every  way  qualified  for  this  ne- 
gociation.  He  was  not  afraid  to  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarian  king;  and  accordingly  set  out 
for  his  court.  Being  arrived,  Bocchus,  who,  like  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  did  not  pride  himself  on  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  was  for  ever  projecting  new  designs,  debat¬ 
ed  within  himself,  whether  it  would  not  be  his  interest 
to  deliver  up  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  long  time 
fluctuating  in  this  uncertainty,  and  conflicting  with  a 
contrariety  of  sentiments:  and  the  sudden  changes 
which  displayed  themselves  in  his  countenance,  in  his 
air,  and  in  his  whole  person,  showed  evidently  how 
strongly  his  mind  was  affected.  At  length  returning 
to  his  first  design,  he  made  his  terms  with  Sylla,  and 
delivered  up  Jugurtha  into  his  hands,  who  was  sent 
immediately  to  Marius. 

Sylla,6  says  Plutarch,7  acted  on  this  occasion,  like 
a  young  man  fired  with  a  strong  thirst  of  glory,  the 
sweets  of  which  he  had  just  begun  to  taste.  Instead 
of  ascribing  to  the  general  under  whom  he  fought  all 
the  honour  of  this  event,  as  his  duty  required,  and 
which  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  maxim,  he  reserved 
the  greater  part  of  it  to  himself,  and  had  a  ring  made, 
which  he  always  wore,  wherein  he  was  represented 
receiving  Jugurtha  from  the  hands  of  Bocchus;  and 
this  ring  he  used  ever  after  as  his  signet.  But  Ma¬ 
rius  was  so  highly  exasperated  at  this  kind  of  insult 
thathe  could  never  forgive  him  ;  and  this  circumstanc 
gave  rise  to  the  implacable  hatred  between  these  tvi 
Romans,  which  afterwards  broke  out  with  so  much 
fury,  and  cost  the  republic  so  much  blood. 

Marius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,8 
exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  to  the  Ro-  A.  M.  3901. 
mans,  as  they  could  scarce  believe  A.  Rom.  645. 
they  saw,  when  it  passed  before  their  Ant.  J.  C.  103 
eyes;  I  mean  Jugurtha  in  chains: 
that  so  formidable  an  enemy,  during  whose  life,  they 
had  not  dared  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
being  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  war;  so  well  was  hi» 
courage  sustained  by  stratagem  and  artifice,  and  hi 
genius  so  fruitful  in  finding  new  expedients,  even  when 
his  affairs  were  most  desperate.  We  are  told,  that 


‘  Now  comprehending  Fez,  Morocco,  Sec. 

*  Plut.  in  vit.  Marii. 

■J  Oioc.  v  £  o  5  (?1\ bn/xog  atpri  yey&v  fzsvo  c  t  oCx  Y,\’fy% 

fit£Tfu>ig  to  tvTtxwct.  Plut  Prsecept.  reip  gerend.  p.  fcOft 
|  8  Plut.  Prsecept.  reip.  gerend.  p.  806. 
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Jugurtha  ran  distracted,  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
triumph;  that  after  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison;  and  that  the  lictors  were  so  eager 
to  seize  his  robe,  that  they  rent  it  in  several  pieces,  and 
tore  away  the  tips  of  his  ears,  to  get  the  rich  jewels 
with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  this  condition,  he 
was  cast,  quite  naked,  and  in  the  utmost  terror,  into  a 
deep  dungeon,  where  he  spent  six  days  in  struggling 
with  hunger  and  the  fear  of  death,  retaining  a  strong 
desire  of  life  to  his  last  gasp;  an  end,  continues  Plu¬ 
tarch,  worthy  of  his  wicked  deeds,  Jugurtha  having 
been  always  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  crimes  might 
be  committed  to  satiate  his  ambition ;  ingratitude,  per¬ 
fidy,  black  treachery,  and  inhuman  barbarity. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  reflected  so  much  honour 
on  polite  literature  and  the  sciences,  that  I  could  not, 
without  impropriety,  omit  him  in  the  history  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Masinissa,  to  whom  his  father,  who  also  was 
named  Juba,  was  great-grandson,  and  grandson  of 
Gulussa.  The  elder  Juba  signalized  himself  in  the 
war  between  CtEsar  and  Pompey,  by  his  inviolable  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  party  of  the  latter.  He  slew  himself 
after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  which 

A.  M.  3959.  his  forces  and  those  of  Scipio  were  en- 
A.  Rom.  703.  tirely  defeated.  Juba,  his  son,  then 
a  child,  was  delivered  up  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  and  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments 
of  his  triumph.  It  appears  from  history,  that  a  noble 
education  was  bestowed  upon  Juba  in  Rome,  where 
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he  imbibed  such  a  variety  of  knowledge, as  afterwards 
equalled  him  to  the  most  learned  among  the  Grecians. 
He  did  not  leave  that  city  till  he  went  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  father’s  dominions.  Augustus  restored 
them  to  him,  when,  by  the  death  of 
Marc  Antony,  the  provinces  of  the  A.  M.  3974. 
empire  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  A.  Rom.  719. 
Juba,  by  the  lenity  of  his  government,  Ant.  J.  C.  30. 
gained  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects; 
who,  out  of  a  grateful  sense  of  the  felicity  they  had  en¬ 
joyed  during  his  reign,  ranked  him  in  the  number  of 
their  gods.  Pausanias  speaks  of  a  statue  which  the 
Athenians  erected  in  his  honour.  It  was  indeed  just, 
that  a  city,  which  had  been  consecrated  in  all  ages  to 
the  Muses,  should  give  public  testimonies  of  its  esteem 
for  a  king  who  made  so  bright  a  figure  among  the 
learned.  Suidas  ascribes  several  works  to  this  prince, 
of  which  only  the  fragments  are  now  extant.1  He  had 
written  the  history  of  Arabia;  the  antiquities  of  Assy¬ 
ria,  and  those  of  the  Romans;  the  history  of  theatres, 
of  painting  and  painters;  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  different  animals;  of  grammar,  and  similar  subjects; 
a  catalogue  of  all  which  is  given  in  Abbe  Sevin’s  short 
dissertation  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  younger  Juba, 2 
whence  I  have  extracted  these  few  particulars. 


i  In  voce  'I6/3ae$. 

a  Vol.  iv.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let- 
tres,  p.  457. 
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This  hook  will  contain  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  empires 
both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lydians. 

For  the  author’s  Introduction  to  this  part  of  the  work,  see 
Preface,  page  21. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIRST  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS. 


SECTION  I.— DURATION  OF  THAT  EMPIRE. 

THE  Assyrian  empire  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  With  respect  to  its 
duration,  two  opinions  have  chiefly  prevailed.  Some 
authors,  as  Ctesias,  whose  opinion  is  followed  by 
Justin,  gave  it  a  duration  of  1300  years:  others 
reduce  it  to  520,  of  which  number  is  Herodotus.  The 
diminution,  or  probably  the  interruption  of  power, 
which  happened  in  this  vast  empire,  might  possibly 
give  occasion  to  this  difference  of  opinions,  and  may 
perhaps  serve  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  them. 

The  history  of  those  early  times3  is  so  obscure,  the 
monuments  which  convey  it  down  to  us  so  contrary 
to  each  other,  and  the  systems  of  the  moderns  upon 


3  They  that  are  curious  to  make  deeper  researches  into 
this  matter,  may  read  the  dissertations  of  Abbfe  Earner  and 


that  matter  so  different,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  opinion  about  it,  as  certain  and  incontesta¬ 
ble.  But  where  certainty  is  not  to  be  had,  I  suppose  a 
reasonable  person  will  be  satisfied  with  probability; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  can  hardly  be  deceived, 
if  he  makes  the  Assyrian  empire  equal  in  antiquity 
with  the  city  of  Babylon,  its  capital.  Now  we  learn 
from  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  this  was  built  by  Nim¬ 
rod,  who  certainly  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  in  all 
probability  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  all  those  who 
have  ever  aspired  after  that  denomination. 

The  Babylonians,4  as  Callisthenes,  a  philosopher 
in  Alexander’s  retinue,  wrote  to  Aristotle,  reckoned 
themselves  at  least  to  be  1903  years’  standing  when 
that  prince  entered  triumphant  into  Babylon;  which 
makes  their  origin  reach  back  to  the  year  of  the. 
world  1771,  that  is  to  say,  115  years  after  the  deluge. 
This  computation  comes  within  a  few  years  of  the 
time  in  wnich  we  suppose  Nimrod  to  have  founded 
that  city.  Indeed,  this  testimony  of  Callisthenes,  as 
it  does  not  agree  with  any  other  accounts  of  that 
matter,  is  not  esteemed  authentic  by  the  learned;  but 
the  conformity  we  find  between  it  and  the  Holy 


Freret  upon  the  Assyrian  empire,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 

tademy  of  Belles  Lettres;  for  the  first  see  Tome  3,  and 

•  the  other,  Tome  5;  as  also  what  Father  Tournemins 
s  written  upon  this  subject  in  his  edition  of  Menochius. 

4  Porphyr.  apud  Simplic.  in  jib.  ii.  de  ccelo 
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Scriptures  snould  make  us  regard  it.  Upon  these 
grounds,  I  think  we  may  allow  Nimrod  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  sub¬ 
sisted  with  more  or  less  extent  and  glory  upwards  of 
1450  years,* 1  from  the  time  of  Nimrod  to  that  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  the  last  king,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  1800  to  the  year  3257. 

Nimrod.  He  is  the  same  with 
A.  M.  1800.  Belus,2  who  was  afterwards  wor- 
Ant.  J.  C.  2204.  shipped  as  a  god  under  that  ap¬ 
pellation. 

He  was  the  son  of  Chus,  grandson  of  Ham,  and 
great-grandson  of  Noah.  He  was,  says  the  Scripture, 
a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.3  In  applying  himself 
to  this  laborious  and  dangerous  exercise,  he  had  two 
things  in  view;  the  first  was,  to  gain  the  peoples 
affection  by  delivering  them  from  the  fury  and  dread 
of  wild  beasts;  the  next  was  to  train  up  numbers  of 
young  people  by  this  exercise  of  hunting  to  endure 
labour  and  hardship,  to  form  them  to  the  use  of  arms, 
to  inure  them  to  a  kind  of  discipline  and  obedience, 
that  at  a  proper  time,  after  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  his  orders  and  seasoned  in  arms,  he  might  make 
use  of  them  for  other  purposes  more  serious  than 
hunting. 

In  ancient  history  we  find  some  footsteps  remaining 
of  this  artifice  of  Nimrod,  whom  the  writers  have 
confounded  with  Ninus,  his  son:  for  Diodorus  has 
these  words:4  JYinvs,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  mentioned  in  history ; performed  great  actions. 
Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition ,  and  ambi¬ 
tious  of  the  glory  that  results  from  valour ,  he  armed 
a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  that  were  brave 
and  vigorous  like  himself;  trained  them  up  a  long 
timein  laborious,  exercises  a?id  hardships,  and  by  that 
means  accustomed  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war 
patiently,  and  to  face  dangers  with  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity. 

What  the  same  author  adds,5  that  Ninus  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  joined 
forces  with  him,  is  a  piece  of  ancient  tradition,  which 
informs  us,  that  the  sons  of  Chus,  and  by  consequence 
the  brothers  of  Nimrod,  all  settled  themselves  in 
Arabia,  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Havilah  to  the 
Ocean;  and  lived  near  enough  to  their  brother  to  lend 
him  succours,  or  to  receive  them  from  him.  And 
what  the.same  historian  farther  says  of  Ninus,  that 
he  was  the  first  king  of  the  Assyrians,  agrees  exactly 
with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  Nimrod,  that  he  began 
to  be  mighty  upon  the  earth;  that  is,  he  procured  him¬ 
self  settlements,  built  cities,  subdued  his  neighbours, 
united  different  people  under  one  and  the  same  au¬ 
thority,  by  the  band  of  the  same  polity  and  the  same 
laws,  and  formed  them  into  one  state;  which,  for 
these  earlv  times,  was  of  a  considerable  extent  though 
bounded  by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and 
which  in  succeeding  ages,  made  new  acquisitions 
by  degrees,  and  at  length  extended  its  conquests 
very  far. 

flu  capital  city  of  his  kingdom,  says  the  Scripture, 
was  Babylon.6  Most  of  the  profane  historians  ascribe, 
the  founding  of  Babylon  to  Semiramis,T  others  to 
Belus.  It  is  evident,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  mistaken,  if  they  speak  of  the  first  founder  of 
that  city;  for  it  owes  its  beginning  neither  to  Semi- 
ramis  nor  to  Nimrod,  but  to  the  foolish  vanity  of 
those  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture,8  who  desired  to 
build  a  tower  and  a  city,  that  should  render  their 
memory  immortal. 

Josephus  relates,9  upon  the  testimony  of  a  Sibyl 
(who  must  have  been  very  ancient,  and  whose  fictions 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  any 
Christians),  that  the  gods  threw  down  the  tower  by 


i  Here  I  depart  from  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
vny  ordinary  guide,  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  empire,  which  he  supposes,  with  Herodotus,  to  have 
lasted  hut  520  years  ;  but  the  time  when  Nimrod  lived  and 
Sardanapalus  died,  I  take  from  him. 

a  Belus  or  Baal  signifies  Lord.  J  Gen.  x.  9. 

*  Lib.  ii.  p.  90.  *  Lib.  ii.  p.  CO.  «  Gen.  x.  10. 

i  Semiramis  earn  condiderat,  v»l  ut  plerique  trarlidere, 

Belus,  cujus  regia  ostenditur.  §.  Curt.,  lib.  v.  c.  1. 

«  Gen.  xi.  4.  *  Hist.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  4. 


an  impetuous  wind,  or  a  violent  hurricane.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  Nimrod’s  temerity  must  have  been  still 
greater,  to  rebuild  a  city  and  a  tower  which  God 
himself  had  overthrown  with  such  marks  of  his  dis¬ 
pleasure.  But  the  Scripture  says  no  such  thing;  and 
it  is  very  probable,  the  building  remained  in  the  con¬ 
dition  itwas,  when  God  put  an  end  to  the  work  by  the 
confusion  of  languages ;  and  that  thetowerconsecrated 
to  Belus,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus,10  was  this 
very  tower,  which  the  sons  of  men  pretended  to  raise 
to  the  clouds. 

It  is  farther  probable,  that  this  ridiculous  design 
having  been  defeated  by  such  an  astonishing  prodigy 
as  none  could  be  the  author  of  but  God  himself,  every 
body  abandoned  the  place,  which  had  given  Him  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  who  encompassed 
it  afterwards  with  walls,  settled  therein  his  friends  and 
confederates,  and  subdued  those  that  lived  round 
about  it,  beginning  his  empire  in  that  place,  but  not 
confining  it  to  so  narrow  a  compass;  Fait  principium 
regni  ejus  Babylon.  The  other  cities,  which  the 
Scripture  speaks  of  in  the  same  place,  were  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  which  was  certainly  the  province  of 
which  Babylon  became  the  metropolis. 

From  this  country  he  went  into  that  which  has  the 
name  of  Assyria,  and  there  built  Nineveh ;  De  terra 
ilia  egressus  est  Assur,  et  cedificavit  JVineveh.11  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  many  learned  men  understand  the 
word  Assur,  looking  upon  it  as  the  name  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  and  not  of  the  first  man  who  possessed  it ;  as  if  it 
were  egressus  est  in  Assur,  in  Assyriam.  And  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  construction,  for  many 
reasons  not  necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  place.  The 
country  of  Assyria  is  described,  in  one  of  the  prophets,12 
by  the  particularcharacterofbeingtheland  ofNimrod : 
Etpascent  terram  Assur  in  gladin,  et  ierram  JYimrod 
in  lanceis  ejus;  et  liberabit  ab  Assur,  cum  venerit  in 
terram  nostrum.  It  derived  its  name  from  Assur,  the 
son  of  Shem,  who  without  doubt  had  settled  himself 
and  family  there,  and  was  probably  driven  out,  or 
brought  under  subjection  by  the  usurper  Nimrod. 

The  conqueror  having  possessed  himself  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Assur,13  did  not  ravage  them  like  a  tyrant, 
but  filled  them  with  cities,  and  made  himself  as  much 
beloved  by  his  new  subjects,  as  he  was  by  his  old 
ones;  so  that  the  historians,14  who  have  not  examined 
into  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  have  thought  that  he 
made  use  of  the  Assyrians  to  conquer  the  Babylonians. 
Among  other  cities,  he  built  one  more  large  and  mag¬ 
nificent  than  the  rest,  which  he  called  Nineveh,  from 
the  name  of  his  son  Ninus,  in  order  to  immortalize  his 
memory.  The  son,  in  his  turn,  out  of  veneration  for 
his  father,  was  willing  that  they  who  had  served  him 
as  their  king  should  adore  him  as  their  god,  and 
induce  other  nations  to  render  him  the  same  worship. 
For  it  appears  evident,  that  Nimrod  is  the  famous 
Belus  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  king  whom  the 
people  deified  for  his  great  actions,  and  who  showed 
others  the  way  to  that  sort  of  immortality  which  human 
acquirements  are  supposed  capable  of  bestowing. 

I  intend  to  speak  of  the  mighty  strength  and  great¬ 
ness  of  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  under  the 
kings  to  whom  their  building  is  ascribed  by  profane 
authors,  because  the  scripture  says  little  or  nothing 
on  that  subject.  This  silence  of  Scripture,  so  little 
satisfactory  to  our  curiosity,  may  become  an  instruc¬ 
tive  lesson  to  our  piety.  The  holy  penman  has  placed 
Nimrod  and  Abraham,  as  it  were,  in  one  view  before 
us;  and  seems  to  have  put  them  so  near  together  on 
purpose,  that  we  should  see  an  example  in  the  former 
of  what  is  admired  and  coveted  by  men,  and  in  the 
latter  of  what  is  acceptable  and  well  pleasing  to  God. 
These  two  persons,  so  unlike  one  another,  are  the 
first  two  and  chief  citizens  of  two  different  cities,  bull 
on  different  motives,  and  with  different  principles;15 
the  one  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  temporal  advantages, 


•»  Lib.  i.  c.  181.  ii  Gen.  x.  II.  *®  Mic.  v.  6. 

is  Gen.  x.  11,  12.  •«  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  90. 

15  Fecerunt  civitates  duas  amores  duo:  terrenam  scilicet 
amor  sui  usque  ad  contemptum  Dei:  ccelestem  vero  amor 
Dei  usque  ad  contemptum  sui.  S.  Jlug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  lib. 
xiv.  e.  28. 
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carried  even  to  the  contemning  of  the  Deity ;  the  other, 
the  love  of  God,  even  to  the  contemning  of  one’s  self. 

NiNUS.  I  have  already  observed,  that  most  of  the 
profane  authors  look  upon  him  as  the  first  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  for  that  reason  ascribe  to  him 
a  great  part  of  his  father  Nimrod’s  or  Belus's  actions. 

Having  a  design  to  enlarge  his  conquests,* 1 * *  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  prepare  troops  and  officers  capable 
of  promoting  his  designs.  And  having  received  power¬ 
ful  succors  from  the  Arabians  his  neighbours,  he  took 
the  field,  and  in  the  space  ofseventeen  years  conquered 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  from  Egypt  as  far  as  India  and 
Bactriana,  which  he  did  not  then  venture  to  attack. 

At  his  return,  before  he  entered  upon  any  new  con¬ 
quests,  he  conceived  the  design  of  immortalizing  his 
name  by  the  building  of  a  city  answerable  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  power;  he  called  it  Nineveh,  and  built  it 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris.*  Possibly  he  did 
no  more  than  finish  the  work  his  father  had  begun. 
His  design,  says  Diodorus,  was  to  make  Nineveh  the 
largest  and  noblest  city  in  the  world,  and  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  those  that  came  after  him  everto  build 
or  hope  to  build  such  another.  Nor  was  he  deceived 
in  his  view;  for  never  did  any  city  come  up  to  the 
greatness  and  magnificence  of  this:  it  was  150  stadia 
(or  eighteen  miles  three  quarters)  in  length,  and  ninety 
stadia  (or  eleven  miles  and  one  quarter)  in  breadth: 
and  consequently  was  an  oblong  square.  Its  circum¬ 
ference  was  480  stadia,  or  sixty  miles.  For  this  reason 
we  find  it  said  in  the  prophet  Jonah,  that  JYineveh  was 
an  exceeding  great  city ,  of  three  day  s' journey  ;s  which 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  circuit  or  compass  of 
the  city.4  the  walls  of  it  were  100  feet  high,  and 
of  so  considerable  a  thickness,  that  three  chariots 
might  go  abreast  upon  them  with  ease.  They  were 
fortified  and  adorned  with  1500  towers  200  feet  high. 

After  he  had  finished  this  prodigious  work,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  expedition  against  the  Bactrians.  His 
army  according  to  the  relation  of  Ctesias,  consisted 
of  1,700,000  foot,  200,000  horse,  and  about  16,000 
chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Diodorus  adds  that  this 
ought  not  to  appear  incredible,  since,  not  to  mention 
the  innumerable  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the 
city  of  Syracuse  alone  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant,  furnished  120,000  foot,  and  12,000  horse,  be¬ 
sides  400  vessels  well  equipped  and  provided.  And  a 
little  before  Hannibal’s  time,  Italy,  including  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  allies,  was  able  to  send  into  the  field  near 
1,000,000  of  men.  Ninus  made  himself  master  of  a 
great  number  of  cities,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  Bac- 
tria,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Herehe  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  seen  all  his  attempts  miscarry,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  diligence  and  assistance  of  Semiramis, 
wife  to  one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  woman  of  an  un¬ 
common  courage,  and  peculiarly  exempt  from  the 
weakness  of  her  sex.  She  was  born  at  Ascalon,  a 
city  of  Syria.  I  think  it  needless  to  recite  the  account 
Diodorus  gives  of  her  birth,  and  of  the  miraculous 
manner  of  her  being  nursed  and  brought  up  by  pi¬ 
geons,  since  that  historian  himself  looks  upon  it  only 
as  a  fabulous  story.  It  was  Semiramis  that  directed 
Ninus  howto  attack  the  citadel,  and  by  her  means  he 
took  it,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  city,  in  which 
he  found  immense  treasure.  The  husband  of  Semi¬ 
ramis  having  killed  himself,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
the  king’s  threats  and  indignation,  who  had  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  his  wife,  Ninus  married  her. 

After  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  had  a  son  by  her, 
whom  he  called  Ninyas.  Not  long  after  this  he  died, 
and  left  the  queen  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
She,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  erected  a  magnificent 
monument,  w'hich  remained  a  long  time  after  the  ruin 
of  Nineveh. 

I  find  no  appearance  of  truth  in  what  some  authors 


i  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  80—95. 

i  Diodorus  says  it  was  on  the,  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  was  so,  in  many  places ;  but  he  is 
mistaken.  'Jon.  m.3. 

lit  ishard  to  believe  that  Diodorus  does  not  speak  of 
the  extent  of  Nineveh  with  some  exaggeration  ;  therefore 
some  learned  men  have  reduced  the  stadium  to  little  more 
than  one  half,  and  reckon  fif'een  of  them  to  the  Roman  mile 
instead  of  eight,  the  usud  computation. 


relate  concerning  the  manner  of  Semiranns’s  coming 
to  the  throne.5  According  to  them,  having  secured 
the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  attached  them  to  her 
interest  by  her  benefactions  and  promises,  she  soli¬ 
cited  the  king  with  great  importunity  to  put  the  sove¬ 
reign  power  into  her  hands  for  the  space  of  five  days. 
He  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  commanded  to  obey  Semiramis. 
These  orders  were  executed  but  too  exactly  for  the 
unfortunate  Ninus,  who  was  put  to  death,  either  im¬ 
mediately,  or  after  some  years’  imprisonment. 

Semiramis.  This  princess  applied  all  her  thoughts 
to  immortalize  her  name,6  and  to  cover  the  meanness 
of  her  extraction  by  the  greatness  of  her  enterprises. 
She  proposed  to  herself  to  surpass  all  her  predecessors 
in  magnificence,  and  to  that  end  she  undertook  the 
building  of  the  mighty  Babylon,7  in  which  work  she 
employed  2,000,000  of  men,  which  were  collected  out 
of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vast  empire.  Some  of  her 
successors  endeavoured  to  adorn  that  city  with  new 
works  and  embellishments.  I  shall  here  speajr  of 
them  altogether,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  that  stupendous  city. 

The  principal  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so 
famous,  are  tne  walls  of  the  city ;  the  quays  and  the 
bridge;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  made  for  the 
draining  of  the  river;  the  palaces,  hanging  gardens, 
and  the  temple  of  Belus;  works  of  such  a  surprising 
magnificence,  as  is  scarce  to  be  comprehended.  Dr. 
Prideaux  having  treated  this  subject  with  great  extent 
and  learning,  I  have  only  to  copy,  or  rather  abridge 
him 

I.  The  Walls. 

Babylon  stood  on  a  large  plain,8  in  a  very  fat  and 
rich  soil.  The  walls  were  every  way  prodigious. 
They  were  in  thickness  eighty-seven  feet,  in  height 
350,  and  in  compass  480  furlongs,  which  make  sixty 
of  our  miles.  These  walls  were  drawn  round  the 
city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square,  each  side  of  which 
was  120  furlongs9  or  fifteen  miles,  in  length,  and  all 
built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen, 
a  glutinous  slime  arising  out  of  the  earth  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  binds  much  stronger  and  firmer  than  mor¬ 
tar,  and  soon  grows  much  harder  than  the  bricks  or 
stones  themselves  which  it  cements  together. 

These  walls  were  surrounded  or.  the  outside  with 
a  vast  ditch,  full  of  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on 
both  sides.  The  earth  that  was  dug  out  of  it  made 
the  bricks  wherewith  the  walls  were  built;  and  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  vast  height  and  breadth  of  the  walls 
may  be  inferred  the  greatness  of  the  ditch. 

’  In  every  side  of  this  great  square  were  twenty-five 
gates,  that  is,  100  in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  solid 
brass;  and  hence  it  is,  that  when  God  promises  to 
Cyrus  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  he  tells  him,10  that  he 
would  break  in  pieces  before  him  the  gates  of  brass. 
Between  every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers, 
and  four  more  at  the  four  corners  of  this  great  Square, 
and  three  between  each  of  these  corners  and  the  next 
gate  on  either  side ;  every  one  of  these  towers  was  ten 
feet  higher  than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  only  of  those  parts  of  the  w'all  where  there  was 
need  of  towers. 

From  the  twenty-five  gates  in  each  side  of  this 
great  square  wenttwenty-five  streets,  in  straight  lines 
to  the  gates,  which  were  directly  over  against  them, 
in  the  opposite  side;  so  that  the  whole  numberof  the 
streets  w'as  fifty,  each  fifteen  miles  long,  whereof 
twenty-five  went  one  way,  and  twenty-five  the  other, 
directly  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  And  be- 


s  Pint,  in  Mor.  p.  753.  «  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  95. 

i  We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  we  find  the  founding  of  a  citj 
ascribed  to  different  persons.  It  is  common  even  among  the 

profane  writers,  to  say,  Such  a  prince  built  such  a  city, 

whether  he  was  the  person  that  first  founded  it,  or  that  only 

embellished  or  enlarged  it. 

s  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  178,  180.  Diod.  1.  it.  p.  95,  96.  Q.  Curt 

9  I  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  the  ancient  authors, 

which  Dean  Prideaux  has  also  done  ;  but  I  cannot  help  be¬ 

lieving  that  great  abatements  are  to  be  made  in  what  they 

say  as  to  the  immense  extent  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

10  Isa.  xlv.  2. 
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sides  these,  there  were  also  four  half  streets,  which 
had  houses  only  on  one  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  other; 
these  went  round  the  four  sides  of  the  city  next  the 
walls,  and  were  each  of  them  200  feet  broad ;  the  rest 
were  about  150.  By  these  streets  thus  crossing  each 
other,  the  whole  city  was  cut  out  into  676  squares, 
each  of  which  was  four  furlongs  and  a  half  on  every 
side,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Round  these  squares,1  on  every  side  towards 
the  street,  stood  the  houses  (which  were  not  contigu¬ 
ous,  buthad  void  spaces  between  them,)  all  built  three 
or  four  stories  high,  and  beautified  with  all  manner  of 
ornaments  towards  the  streets.  The  space  within,  in 
the  middle  of  each  square,  was  likewise  all  void 
ground,  employed  for  yards,  gardens,  and  other  such 
uses;  so  that  Babylon  was  greater  in  appearance 
than  reality,  near  one  half  of  the  city  being  taken  up 
in  gardens  and  other  cultivated  lands,  as  we  are  told 
by  Q.  Curtius. 

II.  The  Quays  and  Bridge. 

A  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  quite  across  the 
city,2  from  the  north  to  the  south  side;  on  each  side 
of  the  river  was  a  quay,  and  a  high  wall  built  of  brick 
and  bitumen,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  walls  that 
went  round  the  city.  In  these  walls,  over-against 
every  street  that  led  to  the  river,  were  gates  of  brass, 
and  from  them  descents  by  steps  to  the  river,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  who  used  to  pass  over 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  boats,  having  no  other 
way  of  crossing  the  river  before  the  building  of  the 
bridge.  The  brazen  gates  were  always  open  in  the 
day  time,  and  shut  in  the  night. 

The  bridge  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  other 
buildings,  either  in  beauty  or  magnificence;  it  was  a 
furlong  in  length,3  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  built 
with  wonderful  art,  to  supply  the  defect  of  a  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  all  sandy. 
The  arches  were  made  of  huge  stones,  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  chains  of  iron  and  melted  lead.  Before 
they  began  to  build  the  bridge,  they  turned  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  laid  its  channel  dry,  having  another 
view  in  so  doing,  besides  that  of  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  more  commodiously,  as  I  shall  explain  hereafter. 
And  as  every  thing  was  prepared  beforehand,  both 
the  bridge  and  the  quays,  which  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed,  were  built  in  that  interval. 

III.  The  Lakes,  Ditches,  and  Canals,  made  for  the 
draining  of  the  River. 

These  works,  objects  of  admiration  for  the  skilful 
in  all  ages,  were  still  more  useful  than  magnificent- 
In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,4 *  on  the\sun’s  melt¬ 
ing  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  there 
arises  a  vast  increase  of  waters,  which,  running  into 
the  Euphrates  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Au¬ 
gust,  makes  it  overflow  its  banks,  and  occasions  such 
another  inundation  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  To 
prevent  the  damage  which  both  the  city  and  country 
received  from  these  inundations,6  at  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  distance  above  the  town,  two  artificial  canals  were 
cut,  which  turned  the  course  of  these  waters  into  the 
Tigris,  before  they  reached  Babylon.  And  to  secure 
the  country  yet  more  from  the  danger  of  inundations,6 
and  to  keep  the  river  within  its  channel,  they  raised 
prodigious  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  built  with 
brick  cemented  with  bitumen,  which  began  at  the  head 
of  the  artificial  canals,  and  extended  below  the  city. 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  these  works,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  the  course  of  the  river  ;  for  which 
purpose,  to  the  west  of  Babylon,  was  dug  a  prodigious 
artificial  lake,  forty  miles  square,7  160  in  compass, 
and  thirty-five  feet  deep,  according  to  Herodotus,  and 

i  Qnint.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

3  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  180,  186.  Diod,  1.  ii.  p.  96. 

3  Diodorus  says,  this  bridge  was  five  furlongs  in  length, 
which  can  hardly  be  true,  since  the  Euphrates  was  but  one 

furlong  broad.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738. 

<  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  740.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  26. 

*  Abyd.  np,  Ens.  Pnep.  Evarg.  lib.  ix. 

•  Abyd.  ib.  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  185. 

3  The  author  follows  Herodotus,  who  makes  n  420  fur¬ 

longs,  or  52  miles  square  ;  but  I  choose  to  follow  Dean  Pri- 

icsux,  who  prefers  tbo  account  of  Megasthenes. 


seventy-five  according  to  Megasthenes.  Into  this  lake 
was  the  whole  river  turned,  by  an  artificial  canal  cut 
from  the  west  side  of  it,  till  the.  whole  work  was  fin¬ 
ished,  when  it  was  made  to  flow  in  its  former  channel. 
But  that  the  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of  its  increase 
might  not  overflow  the  city,  through  the  gates  on  its 
sides,  this  lake,  with  the  canal  from  the  river,  was  still 
preserved.  The  water  received  into  the  lake  at  the 
time  of  these  overflowings  was  kept  there  all  the  year, 
as  in  a  common  reservoir,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  let  out  by  sluices,  at  convenient  times,  for 
the  watering  of  the  lands  below  it.  The  lake,  there¬ 
fore,  was  equally  useful  in  defending  the  country  from 
inundations,  ana  making  it  fertile.  1  relate  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Babylon  as  they  are  delivered  to  us  by  the 
ancients  ;  but  there  are  some  of  them  which  are  scarce 
to  be  comprehended  or  believed,  of  which  number  is 
the  vast  extent  of  the  lake,  which  I  have  just  described. 

Berosus,  Megasthenes,  and  Abydenus,  quoted  by 
Josephus  and  Eusebius,  make  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
author  of  the  most  of  these  works  ;  but  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  bridge,  the  two  quays  of  the  river,  and  the 
lake,  to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-law  of  that  monarch. 
Perhaps  Nitocris  might  finish  what  her  father  left 
imperfect  at  his  death,  on  which  account  that  historian 
might  give  her  the  honour  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

IV.  The  Palaces,  and  Hanging  Gardens. 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge  were  two  palaces,8 
which  had  a  communication  with  each  other  by  a  vault, 
built  under  the  channel  of  the  river,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  dry.  The  old  palace  which  stood  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  was  thirty  furlongs  (or  three  miles 
and  three  quarters)  in  compass  ;  near  which  stood  the 
temple  of  Belus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  The 
new  palace,  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  to  the  other,  was  sixty  furlongs  (or  seven 
miles  and  a  half)  in  compass.  It  was  surrounded 
with  three  walls,  one  within  another,  with  considera¬ 
ble  spaces  between  them.  These  walls,  as  also  those 
of  the  other  palace,  were  embellished  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  sculptures,  representing  all  kinds  of  animals, 
to  the  life..  Amongst  the  rest  was  a  curious  hunting- 
piece,  in  which  Semiramis  on  horseback  was  throw¬ 
ing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard,  and  her  husband  Ninus 
piercing  a  lion. 

In  this  last  palace,9  were  the  hanging  gardens,  so 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks.  They  contained  a 
square  of  400  feet  on  every  side,  and  were  carried  up 
in  the  manner  of  several  large  terraces,  one  above 
another,  till  the  height  equalled  that  of  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  ascent  was  from  terrace  to  terrace,  by 
staii's  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was  sustained 
by  vast  arches,  raised  upon  other  arches,  one  above 
another,  and  strengthened  by  a  wall,  surrounding  it 
on  every  side,  of  twenty-two  feet  in  thickness.  On 
the  top  of  the  arches  were  first  laid  large  flat  stones, 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  four  broad  ;  over  these  was  a 
layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitu¬ 
men,  upon  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks,  closely 
cemented  together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was  co¬ 
vered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the 
mould  of  the  garden.  And  all  this  floorage  was  contriv¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould  from  running  away 
through  the  arches.  The  earth  laid  hereon  was  so 
deep,  that  the  greatest  trees  might  take  root  in  it;  and 
with  such  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  well  as  with 
other  plants  and  flowers  that  were  proper  to  adorn  a 
pleasure-garden.  In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an 
engine,  or  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water  was  drawn 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  garden 
was  watered.  In  the  spaces  between  the  several 
arches,  upon  which  this  whole  structure  rested,  were 
large  and  magnificent  apartments,  that  were  very 
light,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect. 

Amytis,10the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been 
bred  in  Media  (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages, 
the  king  of  that  country),  had  been  much  delighted 
with  the  mountains  and  woody  parts  of  that  country. 


3  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  96,  97. 

9  Diud.  1.  ii.  p.  98,  99.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738.  Quint.  Curt. 
1.  v.  c.  1.  n>  Beros.  ap.  Jos.  cont.  App.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
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And  as  she  desired  to  have  something  like  it  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  her,  caused  this  pro¬ 
digious  edifice  to  be  erected.  Diodorus  gives  much 
the  same  account  of  the  matter,  but  without  naming 
the  persons. 

V.  The  Temple  of  Belus. 

Another  of  the  great  works  at  Babylon  was  the 
temple  of  Belus,1  which  stood,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already,  near  the  old  palace.  It  was  most  remarkable 
for  a  prodigious  tower,  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  it. 
At  the  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  a 
square  of  a  furlong  on  each  side,  that  is,  half  a  mile  in 
the  whole  compass,  and  (according  to  Strabo)  it  was 
also  a  furlong  in  height.  It  consisted  of  eight  towers, 
built  one  above  the  other,  decreasing  regularly  to  the 
top,  for  which  reason  Strabo  calls  the  whole  a  pyra¬ 
mid.  It  is  not  only  asserted,  but  proved,  that  this 
tower  much  exceeded  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  in  height.  Therefore  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  as  Bochart  asserts,2  that  this  is  the  very  same 
tower  which  was  built  there  at  the  confusion  of  the 
languages  :  and  the  rather,  bacause  it  is  attested  by 
several  profane  authors,  that  this  tower  was  all  built 
of  bricks  and  bitumen,  as  the  Scriptures  tell  us  the 
tower  of  Babel  was.  The  ascent  to  the  top  was  by 
stairs  on  the  outside  round  it  ;  that  is,  perhaps,  there 
was  an  easy  sloping  ascent  in  the  side  of  the  outer 
wall,  which  turning  by  very  slow  degrees  in  a  spiral 
line  eight  times  round  the  tower  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  had  the  same  appearance  as  if  there  had  been 
eight  towers  placed  upon  one  another.  In  these  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  were  many  large  rooms,  with  arched  roofs 
supported  by  pillars.  Over  the  whole,  on  the  top  of 
the  tower,  was  an  observatory,  by  the  benefit  of  which 
the  Babylonians  became  more  expert  in  astronomy 
than  all  other  nations,  and  made,  in  a  short  time,  the 
great  progress  in  it  ascribed  to  them  in  history. 

But  the  chief  use  to  which  this  tower  was  designed, 
was  the  worship  of  the  god  Belus  or  Baal,  as  also  that 
of  several  other  deities  ;  for  which  reason  there  was  a 
multitude  of  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  tower. 
The  riches  of  this  temple  in  statues,  tables,  censers, 
cups,  and  other  sacred  vessels,  all  of  massy  gold,  were 
immense.  Among  other  images,  there  was  one  forty 
feet  high,  which  weighed  1000  Babylonish  talents. 
The  Babylonish  talent,  according  to  Pollox  in  his 
Onomasticon,  contained  7000  Attic  drachmas,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  a  sixth  part  more  than  the  Attic  talent, 
which  contains  but  6000  drachmas. 

According  to  the  calculation  which  Diodorus  makes 
of  the  riches  contained  in  this  temple,  the  sum  total 
amounts  to  6300  Babylonish  talents  of  gold. 

The  sixth  part  of  6300  is  1050  ;  consequently  6300 
Babylonish  talents  of  gold  are  equivalent  to  7350  Attic 
talents  of  gold. 

Now  7350  Attic  talents  of  silver  are  worth  upwards 
2, 100,0001.  sterling.  The  proportion  between  gold 
and  silver  among  the  ancients  we  reckon  as  ten  to 
one  ;  therefore  7350  Attic  talents  of  gold  amount  to 
above  21 ,000,000k  sterling. 

The  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes  ;3  but  he 
on  his  return  from  his  Grecian  expedition,  demolished 
it  entirely,  after  having  first  plundered  it  of  all  its 
immense  riches.  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  purposed  to  have  rebuilt 
:t  ;  and  in  order  thereto,  set  10,000  men  to  work  to  rid 
the  place  of  its  rubbish;  but,  after  they  had  laboured 
therein  two  months,  Alexander  died,  and  that  put  an 

nd  to  the  undertaking. 

Such  were  the  chief  works  which  rendered  Babylon 
so  famous  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  ascribed  by 
profane  authors  to  Semiramis,  to  whose  history  it  is 
now  time  to  return. 

When  she  had  finished  all  these  great  undertak¬ 
ings.4  she  thought  fit  to  make  a  progress  through  the 
several  parts  of  her  empire  ;  and  wherever  she  came, 
left  mouments  of  her  magnificence  by  many  noble 
structures  which  she  erected,  either  for  theconvenien- 

1  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  181.  Diod.  I.  ii.  p.  98.  Strab.  1.  xxi.  p. 
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2  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  183.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738.  Arrian.  1. 
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cy  or  ornamentofhercities  ;  she  was  particularly  care¬ 
ful  to  have  water  brought  by  aqueducts  to  such  places 
as  wanted  it,  and  to  make  the  highways  easy ,  by  cutting* 
through  mountains,  and  filling  up  valleys.  In  the  time 
of  Diodorus,  there  were  still  monuments  to  be  seen  in 
many  places,  with  her  name  inscribed  upon  them. 

The  authority  this  queen  had  over  her  people  seems 
very  extraordinary,6  since  we  find  her  presence.,alone 
capable  of  appeasing  a  sedition.  One  day,  as  she 
was  dressing  herself,  word  was  brought  her  of  a  tumult 
in  the  city.  Whereupon  she  went  out  immediately, 
with  her  Lead  half  dressed,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
disturbance  was  entirely  appeased.  A  statue  was 
erected  in  remembrance  of  this  action,  representing 
her  in  that  very  attitude  and  undress,  which  had  not 
hindered  her  from  flying  to  her  duty. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  vast  extent  of  dominions  left 
her  by  her  husband,  she  enlarged  them  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia.  Whilst  she  was  in 
that  country,  she  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  how  long 
she  had  to  live.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  answer 
she  received  was,  that  she  should  not  die  till  her  son 
Ninyas  conspired  against  her,  and  that  after  her  death 
one  part  of  Asia  would  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  against  India. 
On  this  occasion  she  raised  an  innumerable  army  out 
of  all  the  provinces  of  her  empire,  and  appointed 
Bact.ra  for  the  rendezvous.  As  the  strength  of  the 
Indians  consisted  chiefly  in  their  great  number  of  ele¬ 
phants,  she  caused  a  multitude  of  camels  to  be  ac¬ 
coutred  in  the  form  of  elephants,  in  hopes  of  deceiving 
the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Perses  long  after  used  the 
same  stratagem  against  the  Romans  ;  but  neither  of 
them  succeeded  in  this  artifice.  The  Indian  king 
having  notice  of  her  approach,  sent  ambassadors  to 
ask  her  who  she  was,  and  with  what  right,  having 
never  received  any  injury  from  him,  she  came  out  of 
wantonness  to  attack  his  dominions  ;  adding,  that 
her  boldness  should  soon  meet  with  the  punishment  it 
deserved.  Tell  your  master,  replied  the  queen,  that 
in  a  little  time,  I  myself  will  let  him  know  who  I  am. 
She  advanced  immediately  towards  the  river,6  from 
which  the  country  takes  its  name;  and  having  prepared 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats,  she  attempted  to  pass  it 
with  her  army.  This  passage  was  a  long  time  dis¬ 
puted,  but  after  a  bloody  battle  she  put  her  enemies  to 
flight.  Above  1000  of  their  boats  were  sunk,  and 
above  100,000  of  their  men  taken  prisoners.  Encou¬ 
raged  by  this  success,  she  advanced  directly  into  the 
country,  leaving  60,000  men  behind  to  guard  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  she  had  built  over  the  river. 
This  was  just  what  the  king  desired,  who  fled  on 
purpose  to  bring  her  to  an  engagement  in  the  heart  of 
his  country.  As  soon  as  he  thought  her  far  enough 
advanced,  he  faced  about,  and  a  second  engagement 
ensued,  more  bloody  than  the  first.  The  counterfeit 
elephants  could  not  long  sustain  the  shock  of  the 
real  ones  :  these  routed  her  army,  crushing  whatever 
came  in  their  way.  Semiramis  aid  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  rally  and  encourage  her  troops,  but  in  vain. 
The  king,  perceiving  her  engaged  in  the  fight,  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  her,  and  wounded  her  in  two  places, 
but  not  mortally.  The  swiftness  of  her  horse  soon 
carried  her  beyond  the  reach  of  her  enemies.  As  her 
men  crowded  to  the  bridge  to  repass  the  river,  great 
numbers  of  them  perished,  through  the  disorder  and 
confusion  unavoidable  on  such  occasions.  When 
those  that  could  save  themselves  were  safely  over, 
she  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  by  that  means  stopped 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  king  likewise,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  had  given  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  pass 
the  river,  nor  pursue  Semiramis  any  farther.  The 
queen  having  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners  at 
Bactra,  returned  to  her  own  dominions  with  scarce 
one-third  of  her  army,  which  (according  to  Ctesias) 
consisted  of  3,000.000  foot  and  500,000  horse,  besides 
the  camels  and  chariots  armed  for  war,  of  which  she 
had  a  very  considerable  number.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  account  is  highly  exaggerated,  or  that  there 
is  some  mistake  in  the  numeral  characters.  She,  and 
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Alexander  sifter  her,  were  the  only  persons  that  ever 
ventured  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  river  Indus. 

I  must  own  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  with  a  difficulty 
which  may  be  raised  against  the  extraordinary  things 
related  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  as  they  do  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  times  so  near  the  deluge  :  I  mean, 
such  vast  armies,  such  a  numerous  cavalry,  so  many 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  such  immense  trea¬ 
sures  of  gold  and  silver  ;  all  which  seem  to  be  of  a 
later  date.  The  same  thing  may  likewise  be  said  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  ascribed  to  them. 
It  is  probable  the  Greek  historians,  who  came  so 
many  ages  afterwards,  deceived  by  the  similarity  of 
names,  by  their  ignorance  in  chronology,  and  the 
resemblance  of  one  event  with  another,  may  have 
ascribed  such  things  to  more  ancient  princes,  as 
belonged  to  those  of  a  later  date  ;  or  may  have  at¬ 
tributed  a  number  of  exploits  and  enterprises  to  one, 
which  ought  to  be  divided  amongst  a  series  of  them, 
succeeding  one  another. 

Semiramis,  sometime  after  her  return,  discovered 
that  her  son  was  plotting  against  her,  and  one  of  her 
principal  officers  had  offered  him  his  assistance.  She 
then  called  to  mind  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ; 
and  believing  that  her  end  approached,  without  in¬ 
flicting  any  punishment  on  the  officer,  who  was  taken 
into  custody,  she  voluntarily  abdicated  the  throne,  put 
the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son,  and  with¬ 
drew  from  the  sight  of  men,  hoping  speedily  to  have 
divine  honours  paid  to  her,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  oracle.  And  indeed,  we  are  told,  she  was 
worshipped  by  the  Assyrians,  under  the  form  of  a 
dove.  She  lived  sixty-two  years,  of  which  she 
reigned  forty-two. 

There  are  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Letters,1  two  learned  dissertations  upon  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  particularly  on  the  reign  and 
actions  of  Semiramis. 

What  Justin2  says  of  Semiramis,  namely,  that  af¬ 
ter  her  husband’s  decease,  not  daring  either  to  com¬ 
mit  the  government  to  her  son,  who  was  then  too 
young,  or  openly  to  take  it  upon  herself,  she  governed 
under  the  name  and  habit  of  Ninyas ;  and  that,  after 
having  reigned  in  that  manner  above  forty' years,  fall¬ 
ing  passionately  in  love  with  her  own  son,  she  en¬ 
deavoured  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  her  criminal 
desires,  and  was  slain  by  him  :  all  this,  I  say,  is  so 
void  of  all  appearance  of  truth,  that  to  go  about  to 
confute  it  would  be  but  losing  time.  It  must  however 
be  owned,  that  almost  all  the  authors,  who  have  spo¬ 
ken  of  Semiramis,  give  us  but  a  disadvantageous  idea 
of  her  chastity. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  the  glorious  reign  of  this 
queen  might  partly  induce  Plato3  to  maintain,  in  his 
Commonwealth,  that  women  as  well  as  men  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
the  conducting  of  armies,  and  the  government  of 
states  ;  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  ought  to  be 
trained  up  in  the  same  exercises  as  men,  as  well  for 
the  forming  of  the  body'  as  the  mind.  Nor  does  he 
so  much  as  except  those  exercises,  wherein  it  was 
customary  to  fight  stark  naked,  alleging4  that  the 
virtue  of  the  sex  would  be  a  sufficient  covering  for 
them. 

It  is  just  matter  of  surprise  to  find  a  philosopher  so 
judicious  in  other  respects,  openly  combating  the 
most  common  and  most  natural  maxims  of  modesty 
and  decency,  virtues  which  are  the  principal  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  female  sex,  and  insisting  so  strongly 
upon  a  principle,  sufficiently  confuted  by  the  constant 
practice  of  all  ages,  and  of  almost  all  nations  in  the 
world. 

Aristotle,5 *  wiser  in  this  than  his  master  Plato, 
without  doing  the  least  injustice  to  the  real  merit  and 
essential  qualities  of  the  sex,  has  with  great  judg¬ 
ment  marked  out  the  different  ends  to  which  man  and 
woman  are  ordained,  from  the  different  qualities  of 
body  and  mind,  wherewith  they  are  endowed  by  the 
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Author  of  Nature,  who  has  given  the  one  strength  of 
body  and  intrepidity  of  mind,  to  enable  him  to  under¬ 
go  the  greatest  hardships,  and  face  the  most  imminent 
dangers  ;  whilst  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
weak  and  delicate  constitution,  accompanied  with  a 
natural  softness  and  modest  timidity,  which  render 
her  more  fit  for  a  sedentary  life,  and  dispose  her  to 
keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and  employ 
herself  in  the  concerns  of  prudent  and  industrious 
economy. 

Xenophon  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  Aristotle  ;* 
and  in  order  to  set  off  the  occupation  of  the  wife, 
who  confines  herself  within  her  house,  agreeably 
compares  her  to  the  mother-bee,  commonly  called  the 
queen-bee,  who  alone  governs,  and  has  the  superin¬ 
tendance  of,  the  whole  hive,  who  distributes  all  their 
employments,  encourages  their  industry,  presides  over 
the  building  of  their  little  cells,  takes  care  of  the 
nourishment  and  subsistence  of  her  numerous  family, 
regulates  the  quantity  of  honey  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  at  fixed  and  proper  seasons  sends  abroad 
the  new  swarms  in  colonies,  to  ease  and  disburden 
the  hive  of  its  superfluous  inhabitants.  He  remarks, 
with  Aristotle,  the  difference  of  constitution  and  in¬ 
clinations,  designedly  made  by  the  author  of  Nature 
between  man  and  woman,  to  point  to  each  of  them 
their  proper  and  peculiar  offices  and  functions. 

This  allotment,  far  from  degrading  or  lessening  the 
woman,  is  really  for  her  advantage  and  honour,  in 
confiding  to  her  a  kind  of  domestic  empire  and  go¬ 
vernment,  administered  only  by  gentleness,  reason, 
equity,  and  good  nature;  and  in  giving  her  frequent  oc¬ 
casions  of  concealing  the  most  valuable  and  excellent 
qualities  under  the  inestimable  veil  of  modesty  and  sub¬ 
mission.  For  it  must  ingenuously  be  owned,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  conditions,  there  have  been  women, 
who  by  a  real  solid  merit  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  above  their  sex;  as  there  have  been  innumera¬ 
ble  instances  of  men,  who  by  their  defects  have 
dishonoured  theirs.  B  ut  these  are  only  particular  ca¬ 
ses,  which  form  no  rule,  and  which  ought  not  to  pre¬ 
vail  against  an  establishment  founded  in  nature,  and 
prescribed  by  the  Creator  himself. 

Ninyas.7  This  prince  was  in  no  respect  like  those 
from  whom  he  received  his  birth,  and  to  whose  throne 
he  succeeded.  Wholly  intent  upon  his  pleasures,  he 
kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  seldom  showed 
himself  to  his  people.  To  keep  them  in  their  duty, 
he  had  always  at  Nineveh  a  certain  number  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops,  furnished  every  year  from  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  empire,  at  tne  expiration  of  which  term 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  like  number  of  other 
troops  on  the  same  conditions;  the  king  putting  a 
commander  at  the  head  of  them,  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  depend.  He  made  use  of  this  method,  that  the 
officers  might  not  have  time  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  soldiers,  and  so  form  any  conspiracies  against  him. 

His  successors,  for  thirty  generations,  followed  his 
example,  and  even  surpassed  him  in  indolence.  Their 
history  is  absolutely  unknown,  there  remaining  no 
footsteps  of  it. 

In  Abraham’s  time  the  Scripture 
speaks  of  Amraphael,  king  of  Shi-  A.  M.  2092. 
nar,  the  country  where  Babylon  Ant.  J.  C.  1912. 
was  situated,  who  with  two  other 
princes  followed  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites, 
whose  tributary  he  probably  was,  in  the  war  carried 
on  by  the  latter  against  five  kings  of  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan. 

It  was  under  the  government  of 
these  inactive  princes  that  Sesos-  A.  M.  2513. 
tris,  king  of  Egypt,  extended  his  Ant.  J.  C.  1491. 
conquests  so  far  in  the  East.  But 
as  his  power  was  of  a  short  duration,  and  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  successors,  the  Assyrian  empire  soon 
returned  to  its  former  state. 

Plato,8  a  curious  observer  of  an¬ 
tiquities,  makes  the  kingdom  of  A.  M.  2820 
Troy,  in  the  time  of  Priam,  depend-  Ant.  J.  C.  1184. 
ant  on  the  Assyrian  empire.  And 
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Olesias  says  that  Teutamus,  the  twentieth  king-  after 
Ninyas,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Trojans,  under  the  conduct  of  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Tithonus,  at  a  time  when  the  Assy¬ 
rian  empire  had  subsisted  above  1000  years;  which 
agrees  exactly  with  the  time  wherein  I  have  placed 
the  foundation  of  that  empire.  But  the  silence  of 
Homer  concerning  so  mighty  a  people,  and  one  which 
must  needs  have  been  well  known,  renders  this  fact 
exceeding  doubtful.  And  it  must  be  owned,  that 
whatever  relates  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Assyrians,  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  into 
which  my  plan  does  not  permit  me  to  enter. 

Pul.1  The  Scripture  informs  us 
A.  M.  3233.  that  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  being 
Ant.  J.  C.  771.  come  into  the  land  of  Israel,  had 
1000  talents  of  silver  given  him  by 
Menahem,  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  engage  him  to 
lend  him  assistance,  and  secure  him  on  his  throne. 

This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Nineveh 
who  repented  with  all  his  people,  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah. 

He  is  also  thought  to  be  the  fatherof  Sardanapalus, 
the  last  king  of  the  Assyrians,  called,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  eastern  nations,  Sardanpul;  that  is 
to  say,  Sardan,  the  son  of  Pul.2 

Sardanapalus.3  This  prince  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors  in  effeminacy,  luxury  and  cowardice.  He 
never  went  out  of  his  palace,  but  spent  all  his  time 
among  a  company  of  women,  dressed  and  painted 
like  them,  and  employed  like  them  at  the  distaff.  He 
placed  all  his  happiness  and  glory  in  the  possession  of 
immense  treasures,  in  feasting  and  rioting,  and  indulg¬ 
ing  himself  in  all  the  most  infamous  and  criminal 
pleasures.  He  ordered  two  verses  to  be  put  upon  bis 
tomb,  which  imported,  that  he  carried  away  with  him 
all  that  he  had  eaten,  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  en¬ 
joyed,  but  left  all  the  rest  behind  him. 

Efec  habeo  quae  edi,  quaeque  exsaturata  libido 
Hausit :  at  ilia  jacent  multa  et  praeclara  relicta.* 

An  epitaph,  says  Aristotle,  fit  for  a  hog. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  having  found  means 
to  get  into  the  palace,  and  having  with  his  own  eyes 
seen  Sardanapalus  in  the  midst  of  his  infamous  se¬ 
raglio;  enraged  at  such  a  spectacle,  and  not  able 
to  endure  that  so  many  brave  men  should  be  subject 
to  a  prince,  more  soft  and  effeminate  than  the  women 
themselves,  immediately'  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  several  others, 
entered  into  it.  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  revolt,  the 
king  hid  himself  in  the  inmost  part  of  his  palace.  Being 
obliged  afterwards  to  take  the  field  with  some  forces 
which  he  had  assembled,  heat  first  gained  three  succes¬ 
sive  victories  over  the  enemy,  but  was  afterwards  over¬ 
come,  and  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Nineveh;  wherein 
he  shut  himself,  in  hopes  the  rebels  would  never  be  able 
to  take  a  city  so  well  fortified,  and  stored  with  provi¬ 
sions  for  a  considerable  time:  the  siege  proved  in¬ 
deed  of  very  great  length.  It  had  been  declared  by 
an  ancient  oracle,  that  Nineveh  could  never  be  taken, 
unless  the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city.  These 
words  buoyed  up  Sardanapalus,  because  he  looked 
upon  the  thing  as  impossible.  But 
A.  M.  3257.  when  he  saw  that  the  Tigris,  by  a 
Ant.  J.  C.  747.  violent  inundation,  had  thrown  down 
twenty  stadia5  of  the  city  wall,  and 
by  that  means  opened  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  he  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  thought  himself 
lost.  He  resolved,  however,  to  die  in  such  a  manner, 
as,  according  to  his  opinion,  should  cover  the  infamy 
of  his  scandalous  and  effeminate  life.  He  ordered  a 
pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palace,  and  setting 

i  2  Kings,  xv.  19.  1  Sardan ,  the  Son  of  Pul. 

3  Dind.  1.  ii.  p.  109—115.  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  529,  530. 
Just.  1.  i.  c.  3.  „  .  ,  , 

«  'oo-a-1  tepKyov  XUI  spvpetcra,  *«(  fitsT 
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Q,nid  aliud.  inquit  Aristoteles,  in  bovis,  non  in  regis  sepul- 
chro,  inscriberes  ?  Haec  habere  se  mortuum  dicit,  quiB  ne 
vivu’s  quidem  diut.ius  habebat,  quam  fruebatur.  Cic.  Tusc. 
Qutest.  lib.  v.  n.  101  *  Two  miles  and  a  half. 


fire  to  it,  burnt  himself,  his  eunuchs,  his  women,  and 
his  treasures.  Athenmus  makes  these  treasures  amount 
to  a  thousand  myriads  of  talents  of  gold,* 8  and  ten 
times  as  many  talents  of  silver,  which,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  any  thing  else,  is  a  sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility. 

A  myriad  contains  10,000;  and  one  single  myriad  of 
talents  of  silver  is  worth  30,000,000  of  French  money, 
or  about  1,400,0001.  sterling.  A  man  is  lost,  if  he 
attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value;  which  induces 
me  to  believe,  that  Athemeus  must  have  very  much 
exaggerated  in  his  computation;  however,  we  may  be 
assured,  from  his  account,  that  the  treasures  were  im¬ 
mensely  great. 

Plutarch,7  in  his  second  treatise,  dedicated  to  the 
praise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wherein  he  examines  in 
what  the  true  greatness  of  princes  consists,  after  having 
shown  that  it  can  arise  from  nothing  but  their  own 
personal  merit,  confirms  it  by  two  very  different  ex¬ 
amples,  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. — Semiramis  and  Sar¬ 
danapalus  (says  he)  both  governed  the  same  king¬ 
dom;  both  had  the  same  people,  the  same  extent  of 
country,  the  same  revenues,  the  same  forces  and 
number  of  troops;  but  they  had  not  the  same  dispo¬ 
sitions,  nor  the  same  views.  Semiramis,  raising  her¬ 
self  above  her  sex,  built  magnificent  cities,  equipped 
fleets,  armed  legions,  subdued  neighbouring  nations, 
penetrated  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  and  carried  her 
victorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  spreading 
consternation  and  terror  every  where.  Whereas  Sar¬ 
danapalus,  as  if  he  had  entirely  renounced  his  sex, 
spent  all  his  time  in  the  heart  of  his  palace,  perpetu¬ 
ally  surrounded  with  a  company  of  women,  whose 
dress  and  even  manners  he  had  adopted,  applying 
himself  with  them  to  the  spindle  and  the  distaff, 
neither  understanding  nor  doing  any  other  thing  than 
spinning,  eating  and  drinking,  and  wallowing  in  all 
manner  of  infamous  pleasure.  Accordingly,  a  statue 
was  erected  to  him,  after  his  death,  which  represented 
him  in  the  posture  of  a  dancer,  with  an  inscription 
upon  it,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  specta¬ 
tor  in  these  words:  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  every 
thing  else  is  nothing ;8  an  inscription  very  suitable  to 
the  epitaph  he  himself  bad  ordered  to  be  put  upon  his 
monument. 

Plutarch  in  this  place  judges  of  Semiramis,  as  al¬ 
most  all  the  profane  historians  do  of  the  glory  of  con¬ 
querors.  But  if  we  would  make  a  true  judgment  of 
things,  was  the  unbounded  ambition  of  that  queen 
much  less  blameable,  than  the  dissolute  effeminacy  of 
Sardanapalus?  Which  of  the  two  vices  did  most  mis¬ 
chief  to  mankind? 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Assyrian  empire 
should  fall  under  such  a  prince;  but  undoubtedly  it 
was  not  till  after  having  passed  through  various  aug¬ 
mentations,  diminutions,  and  revolutions,  common  to 
all  states,  even  to  the  greatest,  during  the  course  of 
several  ages.  This  empire  had  subsisted  above  1450 
years. 

Of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  were  formed  three 
considerable  kingdoms;  that  of  the  Medes,  which 
Arbaces,  the  principal  head  of  the  conspiracy,  restored 
to  its  liberty ;  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  which 
was  given  to  Belesis,  governor  of  that  city;  and  that 
of  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  the  first  king  whereof 
took  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger. 

In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  second 
Assyrian  empire,  which  is  very  obscure  and  of  which 
little  is  said  by  historians,  it  is  proper,  and  even  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  to  compare  what  is  said  of  it  by  pro¬ 
fane  authors  with  what  we  are  informed  concerning 
it  by  Holy  Scripture:  that  by  the  help  of  that  double 
light  we  may  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the  two  empires 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which  for  some  time  were 
separate  and  distinct,  and  afterwards  united  and  con¬ 
founded  together.  I  shall  first  treat  of  this  second 
Assyrian  empire,  and  then  return  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Medes. 


e  About  1,400,000,000k  sterling.  1  Pag.  335,  336. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SECOND  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE  BOTH  OF  NINEVEH 
AND  BABYLON. 

This  second  Assyrian  empire  continued  210  years, 
reckoning  to  the  year  in  which  Cyrus,  who  was  be¬ 
come  absolute  master  of  the  East  by  the  death  of  his 
father  Cambyses,  and  his  father-in-law  Cyaxeres, 
published  the  famous  edict,  whereby  the  Jews  were 
permitted  to  return  into  their  own  country,  after  a 
seventy  years’  captivity  at  Babylon. 

Kings  of  Babylon. 

Belesis.1  He  is  the  same  as 
A.  M.  3257.  Nabonassar,  from  whose  reign  be- 
Ant.  J.  C.  747.  gan  the  famous  astronomical  epocha 
at  Babylon,  called  from  his  name 
the  JEra  of  Nabonassar.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  is 
called  Baladin.  He  reigned  but  twelve  years,  and 
was  succeeded  bjf  his  son. 

Mercidach-Baladan.2  This  is  the  prince  who 
sent  ambassadors  to  king  Hezekiah,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  of  which  w'e  shall 
speak  hereafter.  After  him  there  reigned  several 
other  kings  of  Babylon,3  with  whose  story  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  kings  of  Nineveh. 

Kings  of  Nineveh. 

Tiglath-Pileser.  This  is  the 

A.  M.  3257.  name  given  by  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Ant.  J.  C.  727.  to  the  king,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  that  reigned  at  Nineveh, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire. 
He  is  called  Thilgamus,  by  AElian.4 *  He  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger,  in  order 
to  honour  and  distinguish  his  reign  by  the  name  of  so 
ancient  and  illustrious  a  prince. 

Ahaz,s  king  of  Judah,  whose  incorrigible  impietv 
could  not  be  reclaimed,  either  by  the  divine  favours  or 
chastisements,  finding  himself  attacked  at  the  same 
time  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  robbed  the 
temple  of  part  of  its  gold  and  silver,  and  sent  it  to 
Tiglath-Pileser,  to  purchase  his  assistance;  promising 
him  besides  to  become  his  vassal,  and  to  pay  him  tri¬ 
bute.  The  king  of  Assyria,  finding  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  em¬ 
pire,  readily  accepted  the  proposal.  Advancing  that 
way  with  a  numerous  army,  he  beat  Rezin,  took  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there 
by  the  Syrians,  as  God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Amos.6  From  thence  he  marched  against 
Pekah,  and  took  all  that  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  beyond  Jordan,  as  well  as  all  Galilee.  But  he 
made  Ahaz  pay  very  dear  for  his  protection,  still  ex¬ 
acting  of  him  such  exorbitant  sums  of  money,  that  for 
the  payment  of  them  he  was  obliged  hot  only  to  ex¬ 
haust  his  own  treasures,  hut  to  take  all  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  temple.  Thus  this  alliance  served  only 
to  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  bring  into  its 
neighbourhood  the  powerful  kings  of  Nineveh;  who 
afterwards  became  so  many  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  God  for  the  chastisement  of  his  people. 

Shalmaneser?  Sabacus,  the 
A.  M.  3276.  Ethiopian,  whom  the  Scripture  calls 
Ant.  J.  C.  728.  So,  having  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt,  Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  hoping  by  that 
means  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  To  this  end 
he  withdrew  from  his  dependence  upon  Shalmaneser, 
refusing  to  pay  him  any  further  tribute,  or  make  him 
the  usual  presents. 

Shalmaneser,  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption, 
marched  against  him  with  a  powerful  army;  and 
after  havijw;  subdued  all  the  plain  country,  shut  him 
up  in  Samaria,  where  he  kept  him  closely  besieged 
for  three  years;  at  the  end  of  which  he  took  the  city, 
loaded  Hoshea  with  chains,  and  threw  him  into 
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prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days;  carried  away  the  peo¬ 
ple  captive,  and  planted  them  in  Halah  and  Habor 
cities  of  the  Medes.  And  thus  was  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  destroyed,  as  God  had 
often  threatened  by  his  prophets.  This  kingdom, 
from  the  time  of  its  separation  from  that  of  Judah, 
lasted  about  250  years. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Tobit,8  with  Anna  his 
wife,  and  his  son  Tobias,  was  carried  captive  into 
Assyria, 'where  he  became  one  of  the  principal  offi 
cers  of  king  Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser  died  after  having  reigned  fourteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Sennacherib.9  He  is  also  called 
Sargon  in  Scripture.  A.  M.  3287. 

Ant.  J.  C.  717. 

As  soon  as  this  prince  was  settled 
on  the  throne,  he  renewed  the  demand  exacted  by  his 
father  from  Hezekiah.  Upon  his  refusal,  he  declared 
war  against  him,  and  entered  into  Judea  with  a 
mighty  army.  Hezekiah,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom 
pillaged,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  desire  peace 
upon  any  terms  he  would  prescribe.  Sennacherib, 
seemingly  mollified,  entered  into  treaty  with  him,  and 
demanded  a  very  great  sum  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
holy  king  exhausted  both  the  treasures  of  the  temple, 
and  his  own  coffers,  to  pay  it.  The  Assyrian  re¬ 
garding  neither  the  sanction  of  oaths,  nor  treaties, 
still  continued  the  war,  and  pushed  on  his  conquest 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing  was  able  to 
withstand  his  power,  and  of  all  the  strong  places 
of  Judah,  none  remained  untaken  but  Jerusalem, 
which  was  likewise  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
At  this  very  junction  Sennacherib  was  informed,10  that 
Tirhakabking  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  joined  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  coming  up  to 
succour  the  besieged  city.  Now  it  was  contrary  to 
the  express  command  of  God,  as  well  as  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah,  that  the  chief  men 
at  Jerusalem  had  required  any  foreign  assistance. 
The  Assyrian  prince  marched  immediately  to  meet 
the  approaching  enemy,  after  having  written  a  letter 
to  Hezekiah,  full  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of 
Israel,  whom  he  insolently  boasted  he  would  speedily 
vanquish,  as  he  had  done  all  the  gods  of  the  othei 
nations  round  about  him.  In  short,  he  discomfited 
the  Egyptians,  and  pursued  them  even  into  their  own 
country,  which  he  ravaged,  and  returned  laden  with 
spoil. 

It  was  probably  during  Sennacherib’s  absence,11 
which  was  pretty  long,  or  at  least  some  little  time 
before,  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick,  and  was  cured  in  a 
miraculous  manner;  and  that  (as  a  sign  of  God’s  ful¬ 
filling  the  promise  he  had  made  him  of  curing  him  so 
perfectly,  that  within  three  days  he  should  be  able  to 
go  to  the  temple)  the  shadow  of  the  sun  went  ten  de¬ 
grees  backwards  upon  the  dial  of  the  palace.  Mero¬ 
dach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  being  informed  of 
the  miraculous  cure  of  king  Hezekiah,  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  him,  with  letters  and  presents,  to  congratulate 
him  upon  that  occasion,  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  miracle  that  had  happened  in  the  land  at  this 
juncture,  with  respect  to  the  sun’s  retrogradation  ten 
degrees.  Hezekiah  was  extremely  sensible  of  the 
honour  done  him  by  that  prince,  and  very  forward  to 
show  his  ambassadors  the  riches  and  treasures  he 
possessed,  and  to  let  them  see  the  whole  magnificence 
of  his  palace.  Humanly  speaking,  there  was  nothing 
in  this  proceeding  but  what  was  allowable  and  com¬ 
mendable;  but  in  the  eyTes  of  the  supreme  Judge, 
which  are  infinitely  more  piercing  and  delicate  than 
ours,  this  action  discovered  a  lurking  pride,  and  secret 
vanity,  with  which  his  righteousness  was  offended. 
Accordingly,  he  instantly  informed  the  king  by  his 
prophet  Isaiah, that  the  riches  and  treasures  which  he 
had  been  showing  to  those  ambassadors  with  so  much 
ostentation,  should  one  day  be  transported  to  Baby¬ 
lon;  and  that  his  children  should  be  carried  thither,  to 
become  servants  in  the  palace  of  that  monarch.  This 
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was  then  utterly  improbable;  for  Babylon,  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  was  then  iu  friendship  and  alli¬ 
ance  with  Jerusalem,  as  appears  by  her  having  sent 
ambassadors  thither;  nor  did  Jerusalem  then  seem  to 
have  any  thing  to  fear,  but  from  Nineveh;  whose 
power  was  at  that  time  formidable,  and  who  had  en¬ 
tirely  declared  against  her.  But  the  fortune  of  those 
two  cities  was  to  change,  and  the  word  of  God  was 
literally  accomplished. 

But  to  return  to  Sennacherib.  After  he  had  rava¬ 
ged  Egypt,  and  taken  avast  number  of  prisoners,1  he 
came  back  with  his  victorious  army,  encamped  before 
Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it  anew.  The  city  seemed 
to  be  inevitably  lost:  it  was  without  resource,  and 
without  hope  from  the  hands  of  men  ;  but  had  a  pow¬ 
erful  protector  in  Heaven,  whose  jealous  ears  had 
heard  the  impious  blasphemies  uttered  by  the  king  of 
Nineveh  against  his  sacred  name.  In  one  single  night 
185,000  men  of  his  army  perished  by  the  sword  of  the 
destroying  angel.  After  so  terrible  a  blow,  this  pre¬ 
tended  king  of  kings  (for  so  he  called  himself),  this 
triumpher  over  nations,  and  conqueror  even  of  gods, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  own  country  with  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  army,  covered  with  shame 
and  confusion;  nor  did  he  survive  his  defeat  more 
than  a  few  months,  only  to  make  a  kind  of  open  con¬ 
fession  of  his  crime  to  God,  whose  supreme  majesty 
he'  had  presumed  to  insult,  and  who  now,  to  use  the 
Scripture  terms,  havingptif  a  ring  into  his  nose  and  a 
bridle  into  his  mouth ,  as  a  wild  beast,  made  him  return 
in  that  humbled,  afflicted  condition,  through  those 
very  countries,  which  a  little  before  had  beheld  him  so 
haughty  and  imperious. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  enraged  at  his 
disgrace,  he  treated  his  subjects  in  the  most  cruel  and 
tyrannical  manner.  The  effects  of  his  fury  fell  more 
heavily  upon  the  Jews  and  Israelites,2  of  whom  he 
caused  great  numbers  to  be  massacred  every  day, 
ordering  their  bodies  to  be  left  exposed  in  the  streets, 
and  suffering  no  man  to  give  them  burial.  Tobit,  to 
avoid  his  cruelty,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for 
some  time,  and  suffer  all  his  effects  to  be  confiscated. 
In  short,  the  king’s  savage  temper  rendered  him  so 
insupportable  to  his  own  family,  that  his  two  eldest 
sons  conspired  against  him,  and  killed  him  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,3  in  the  presence  of  his  god  Nisroch,  as  he  lay 
prostrate  before  him.  But  these  two  princes  being 
obliged  after  this  parricide  to  fly  into  Armenia,  left  the 
kingdom  to  Esarhaddon,  their  youngest  brother. 

Esarh ADDON.4  We  have  already 

A.  M.  3294.  observed,  that  after  Merodach-Bala- 
Ant.  J.  C.  710.  dan  there  was  a  succession  of  kings 
at  Babylon,  of  whom  history  has 
transmitted  nothing  but  the  names.  The  royal  family 
becoming  extinct,  there  was  an  eight  years’  interreg¬ 
num,  full  of  troubles  and  commotions.  Esarhaddon, 
taking  advantage  of  this  juncture,  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  Babylon,  and  annexing  it  to  his  former  domi¬ 
nions,  reigned  over  the  two  united  empires  thirteen 
years. 

After  having  re-united  to  the  Assyrian  empire  Syria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  been  rent  from  it  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reign,  he  entered  the  land  of  Israel,  where  he 
took  captive  as  many  as  were  left  there,  and  carried 
them  into  Assyria,  except  an  inconsiderable  number 
that  escaped  his  pursuit.  But  that  the  country  might 
not  become  a  desert,  he  sent  colonies  of  idolatrous 
people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  The  pre¬ 
diction  of  Isaiah  was  then  fulfilled  ;  within  threescore 
andfive  years  shall  Ephraim  be  broken,  that  it  be  no 
more  a  people.5  This  was  exactly  the  space  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  prediction  and  the  event: 
and  the  people  of  Isreal  did  then  cease  to  be  a  visible 
nation,  what  was  left  of  them  being  altogether  mixed 

and  confounded  with  other  nations. 

This  prince,  having  possessed  hjmselt  ot  the  land 
Df  Israel.6  sent  some°of  his  generals  with  part  of  his 
army  into  Judea,  to  reduce  that  country  likewise  un- 
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der  his  subjection.  These  generals  defeated  Manas- 
seh,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  brougl  t  him  to 
Esarhaddon,  who  put  him  in  chains,  and  carried  him 
with  him  to  Babylon.  But  Manasseh,  having  after¬ 
wards  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  by  a  sincere  and 
lively  repentancg,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem. 

Meantime  the  colonies,7  that  had  been  sent  into 
Samaria,  in  the  room  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were 
grievously  infested  with  lions.  The  king  of  Babylon 
being  told  that  the  cause  of  this  calamity  was  their 
not  worshipping  the  God  of  the  country,  ordered  an 
Israelitish  priest  to  be  sent  to  them,  from  among  the 
captives  brought  from  that  country,  to  teach  them  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  these  idolaters  did 
no  more  than  admit  the  true  God  amongst  their  an¬ 
cient  divinities,  and  worshipped  him  jointly  with  theii 
false  deities.  This  corrupt  worship  continued  after¬ 
wards,  and  was  the  primary  source  ot  the  aversion 
entertained  by  the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans. 

Esarhaddon,  after  a  prosperous  reign  ot  thirty-nine 
years  over  the  Assyrians,  and  thirteen  over  the  Baby¬ 
lonians,  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Saosduchinus.  This  prince  is 
called  in  Scripture  Nabuchodono- 
sor,  which  name  was  common  to 
the  kings  of  Babylon.  To  distin¬ 
guish  this  from  the  others,  he  is  called  Nabuchod- 
onosor  the  First. 

Tobit  was  still  alive  at  this  time,8  and  dwelt  among 
other  captives  at  Nineveh.  Perceiving  his  end  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  foretold  to  his  children  the  sudden 
destruction  of  that  city;  of  which  at  that  time  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance.  He  advised  them  to 
quit  the  city  before  its  ruin  came  on,  and  to  depart  as 
soon  as  they  had  buried  him  and  his  wife. 

The  ruin  ofJVineveli  is  at  hand,  say  s  the  good  old 
man;  abide  no  longerliere.for  1  perceive  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  city  will  occasionits  destruction .  These  last 
words  are  very  remarkable,  the  wickedness  of  the  city 
will  occasion  its  destruction.  Men  will  be  apt  to  im¬ 
pute  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  to  any  other  reason;  but  we 
are  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  her  unrighteous, 
ness  was  the  true  cause  of  it,  as  it  will  be  with  other 
states  that  imitate  her  crimes. 

Nabuchodonosor  defeated  the  king  ot  the  Medes,9 
in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
rei°*n  upon  the  plain  of  Ragau,  took  Ecbatana,  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  returned  triumphant  to 
Nineveh.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  history  of 
the  Medes,  we  shall  give  a  more  particular  account 

of  this  victory.  .  _  ±, 

It  was  immediately  afterthis  expedition,  that  Bethu- 
lia  was  besieged  by  Holofernes,  one  ot  Nabuchodo- 
nosor’s  generals;  and  that  the  famous  enterprise  of 
Judith  was  accomplished. 

SARACUS,10  otherwise  called  Chy- 
NALADANUS.  This  prince  succeeded 
Saosduchinus;  and  having  rendered 
himself  contemptible  to  his  subjects, 
by  his  effeminacy,  and  the  little  care  he  took  of  his 
dominions,  Nabopolassar,  the  Babylonian  by  birth, 
and  general  of  his  army,  usurped  that  part  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  reigned  over  it  one-and-lwenty 
years. 

Nabopolassar.  This  prince,  the 
better  to  maintain  his  usurped  sove¬ 
reignty,  made  an  alliance  with  Cy- 
axares,  king  of  the  Medes.  With 
their  joint  forces  they  besieged  and  took  Nineveh, 
killed  Saracus,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  great  city. 
We  shall  speak  more  largely  of  this  great  event,  when 
we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Medes.  F rom  this  time 
forwards  the  city  of  Babylon  became  the  only  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  .  ,  . 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes, having  destroyed 
Nineveh,  became  so  formidable,  that  they  drew  upon 
themselves  the  jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours.  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  was  so  alarmed  at  their  power,  that 
to  stop  their  progress  he  marched  towards  the  Eu- 
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phrates  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  made 
several  considerable  conquests.  See  the  fiistory  of  the 
Egyptians  for  what  relates  to  this  expedition,  and  the 
consequences  that  attended  it. 

Nabopolassar  finding, l  that  after  the  taking  of 
Carchemish  by  !N echo,  all  Syria  and  Palestine  had 
revolted  from  him,  and  neither  his  age  nor  infirmities 
permitting  him  to  go  in  person  to  recover  them,  he 
made  his  son  IN abuchodonosor  partner  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  sent  him  with  an  army  to  reduce  those 
countries  to  their  former  subjection. 

,  From  this  time  the  Jews  begin  to 

A.  M.  3398.  reckon  the  years  of  Nabuchodonosor, 
Ant.  J.  C.  606.  viz.  from  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  kmg  of  Judah,  or  rather 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  But  the  Babyloni- 
ns  compute  the  reign  of  this  prince  only  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  happened  two  years  later. 

Nabuchodonosor  II.2  This  prince  defeated  Ne- 
cho's  army,  near  the  Euphrates,  and  retook  Carche¬ 
mish.  From  thence  be  marched  towards  Syria  and  Pa¬ 
lestine,  and  reunited  those  provinces  to  his  dominions. 

He  likewise  entered  Judea,  3  besieged  Jerusalem, 
and  took  it:  he  caused  Jehoiakim  to  be  put  in  chains, 
with  a  design  to  have  him  carried  to  Babylon;  but 
being  moved  with  his  repentance  and  affliction,  he 
restored  him  to  the  throne.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Jews,  and,  among  the  rest,  some  children  of  the  royal 
family,  were  carried  captive  to  Baby  Ion,  whither  all  the 
treasures  of  the  king’s  palace, and  a  part  of  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple,  were  likewise  transported. 
Thus  was  the  judgment  which  God  had  denounced 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  king  Hezekiah  accomplished. 
I  rom  this  famous  epocha,  which  was  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  we  are  to  date  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  so  often  foretold  by 
Jeremiah.  Daniel,  then  but  twelve  years  old,4  was 
carried  captive  among  the  rest;  and  Ezekiel  sometime 
afterwards. 

^Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  died 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,3  after  having  reig-ned 
one-and-twenty  years.  As  soon  as  his  son  Nabucho¬ 
donosor  had  news  of  his  death,  he  set  out  with  all  ex¬ 
pedition  for  Babylon,  taking  the  nearest  way  through 
the  desert,  attended  only  with  a  small  retinue,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  army  with  his  generals,  to  be  conducted 
to  Babylon  with  the  captives  and  spoils.  On  his  arri¬ 
val,  he  received  the  government  from  the  hands  of 
those  that  had  carefully  preserved  it  for  him,  and  so 
succeeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  his  father,  which 
comprehended  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  over  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  he 
reigned  forty-three  years. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he 
A.  M.  3401.  had  a  dream,®  at  which  he  was  great- 
Ant.  J.  C.  603.  ly  terrified,  though  he  could  not  call 
it  again  to  mind.  He  therefore  con¬ 
sulted  the  wise  men  and  soothsayers  of  his  kingdom, 
renuiringof  them  to  make  known  to  him  the  substance 
of  his  dream.  They  all  answered  that  it  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  art  to  discover  it;  and  that  the 
utmost  they  could  do,  was  to  give  the  interpretation 
of  his  dream,  when  he  had  made  it  known  to  them. 
As  absolute  princes  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  with 
opposition,  but  will  be  obeyed  in  all  things,  Nabu¬ 
chodonosor,  imagining  they  dealt  insincerelywith  him, 
fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  condemned  them  all  to 
die.  Now  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were 
included  in  the  sentence,  as  being  ranked  among  the 
wise  men.  But  Daniel  having  first  invoked  his  God 
desired  to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he 
revealed  the  whole  substance  of  his  dream.  The 
thing  thou  sawest,  says  he  to  him,  was  an  image  of 
an  enormous  size,  and  a  terrible  countenance.  The 
head,  thereof  was  of  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver, 
the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  the  feet  part  of  iron 
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and  part  of  clay.  And  as  the  king  was  attentively 
looking  upon  that  vision,  behold  a  stone  was  cut  out 
of  a  mountain  without  hands,  and  the  stone  smote  the 
image  upon  his  feet,  and  brake  them  to  pieces;  the 
whole  image  was  ground  as  small  as  dust,  and  the  stone 
became  a  great  mountain,  and  filed  the  whole  earth. 
When  Daniel  had  related  the  dream,  he  gave  the  king 
likewise  the  interpretation  thereof,  showing  him  how 
it  signified  the  three  great  empires,  which  were  to  suc¬ 
ceed  that  of  the  Assyrians,  namely,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  or  (according  to  some)  that 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After 
these  kingdoms ,  continued  Daniel,  shall  the  God  of 
heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroy¬ 
ed;  and  this  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but 
shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms, 
and  shall  stand  for  ever.  By  which  Daniel  plainly 
foretold  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  king,  rav¬ 
ished  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  after  having 
acknowledged  and  loudly  declared,  that  the  God  of  the 
Israelites  was  truly  the  God  of  gods,  advanced  Daniel 
to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  made  him  chiefof 
the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men,  ruler  of  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon,  and  one  of  the  principal  lords  of 
the  council,  that  always  attended  the  court.  His 
three  friends  were  also  promoted  to  honours  and  dig¬ 
nities. 

At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the  king  of 
Babylon,7  whose  generals,  that  were  still  in  Judah, 
marched  against  him,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  hos¬ 
tilities  upon  his  country.  He  slept  with  his  father s ,  is 
all  the  Scripture  says  of  his  death.  Jeremiah  had 
prophesied,  that  he  should  neither  be  regretted  nor 
lamented;  but  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an 
ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem;  this  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  though  it  isnot  known 
in  what  manner. 

Jechonias  succeeded  both  to  the  throne  and  iniquity 
of  his  father.8  Nabuchodonosor’s  lieutenants  con¬ 
tinuing  the  blockade  of  Jerusalem,  in  three  months’ 
time  he  himself  came  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  He  plundered  both 
the  temple  and  the  king’s  palace  of  all  their  treasures, 
and  sent  them  away  to  Babylon,  together  with  all  the 
golden  vessels  remaining,  which  Solomon  had  made 
for  the  use  of  the  temple;  he  carried  away  likewise 
a  vast  number  of  captives,  amongst  whom  were  king 
Jechonias,  his  mother,  his  wives,  with  all  the  chief 
officers  and  great  men  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  room 
of  Jechonias  he  set  upon  the  throne  his  uncle  Matta- 
niah,  who  was  otherwise  called  Zedekiah. 

This  prince  had  as  little  religion  and  prosperity  as 
his  forefathers.9  Having  made  an  alliance  with 
Pharaoh,  king-  of  Egypt,  he  broke  the.  oath  of  fidelity 
he  had  taken  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  latter 
soon  chastised  him  for  it,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Egypt's  arrival  at  the  head 
of  an  army  gave  the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope;  but 
their  joy  was  very  short  lived;  the  Egyptians  were 
defeated,  and  the  conqueror  returned  against  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  renewed  the  siege,  which  lasted  near  a 
twelvemonth.  At  last  the  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  aterrible  slaughter  ensued.  Ze- 
dekiah’s  two  sons  were,  by  Nabu-  A.  M.  3415. 
chodonosor’s  orders,  killed  before  Ant.  J.  C.  589. 
their  father’s  face,  with  all  the  no¬ 
bles  and  principal  men  of  Judah.  Zedekiah  himself 
had  both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded  with  fetters, 
and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  confined  in  pri 
son  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  city  and  temple  were 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  all  their  fortifications  demo¬ 
lished. 

Upon  Nabuchodonosor's  return  to  Babylon, 10after 
his  successful  war  against  Judea,  he  ordered  a  golden 
statue  to  be  made,  sixty  cubits  high,11  assembled  all 
the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  to  celebrate  the  dedj 
cation  of  it,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  wor¬ 
ship  it,  threatening  to  cast  those  that  should  refuse 
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into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace.  Upon  this 
occasion  it  was  that  the  three  young  Hebrews,  Ana¬ 
nias,  Misael,  and  Azarias,  who  with  an  invincible 
courage  refused  to  comply  with  the  king’s  impious 
ordinance,  were  preserved  after  a  miraculous  manner 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The  king  himself* * a  wit¬ 
ness  of  this  astonishing  miracle,  published  an  edict, 
whereby  all  persons  whatsoever  were  forbidden,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  speak  any  thing  amiss  against  the 
God  of  Ananias,  Misael,  and  Azarias.  He  likewise 
promoted  these  three  young  men  to  the  highest  hon¬ 
ours  and  employments. 

Nabuchodonosor,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
reign,  and  the  fourth  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  marched  again  into  Syria,  and  besieged  Tyre, 
at  the  time  when  Ithobal  was  king  thereof.  Tyre 
was  a  strong  and  opulent  city,  which  had  never  been 
subject  to  any  foreign  power,  and  was  then  in  great 
repute  for  its  commerce;  by  which  many  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  were  become  like  so  many  princes  in  wealth  and 
magnificence.1  It  had  been  built  by  the  Sidonians 
240  years  before  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  For  Sidon 
being  taken  by  the  Philistines  of  Ascalon,  many  of 
its  inhabitants  made  their  escape  in  ships,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Tyre.  And  for  this  reason  we  find  it  called 
in  Isaiah,  the  daughter  of  Sidon.2  But  the  daughter 
soon  surpassed  the  mother  in  grandeur,  riches,  and 
power.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
she  was  in  a  condition  to  resist,  thirteen  years  together, 
a  monarch,  to  whose  yoke  all  the  rest  of  the  East  had 
submitted. 

It  was  not  till  after  so  long  an  interval,3  that  Na¬ 
buchodonosor  made  himself  master  of  Tyre.  His 
troops  suffered  incredible  hardships  before  it;  so  that, 
according  to  the  prophet’s  expression,  every  head  was 
made  bala, 4  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled.  Before  the 
city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  its  inhabitants 
retired  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  effects,  into  a 
neighbouring  isle,  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  they 
built  a  new  city;  the  name  and  glory  whereof  extin¬ 
guished  the  remembrance  of  the  old  one,  which  from 
thenceforward  became  a  mere  village,  retaining  the 
name  of  ancient  Tyre. 

Nabuchodonosor  and  his  army  having  undergone 
the  utmost  fatigues  during  so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,5 
and  having  found  nothing  in  the  place  to  requite  them 
for  the  service  they  had  rendered  Almighty  God  (it  is 
the  expression  of  the  prophet)  in  executing  his  ven¬ 
geance  upon  that  city,  to  make  them  amends,  God 
was  pleased  to  promise  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel,  that 
he  would  give  them  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  And  indeed 
they  soon  after  conquered  that  country,  as  I  have 
more  fully  related  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians. 

When  this  prince  had  happily  finished  all  his  wars, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity,  he 
employed  himself  in  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  build¬ 
ing,  or  rather  to  the  embellishing,  of  Babylon.  The 
reader  may  see  in  Josephus  an  account  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  structures  ascribed  to  this  monarch  by  several 
writers.6  I  have  mentioned  a  great  part  of  them  in 
the  description  already  given  of  that  stately  city. 

Whilst  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  this 
prince’s  happiness,  a  frightful  dream  disturbed  his  re¬ 
pose,  and  filled  him  with  great  anxiety.7  He  saw  a  tree  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth,  whose  h  eight  was  great:  the  tree 
grew  and  was  strong,  and  the  height  of  it  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  if  the  earth. 

The  leaves  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much;  and  in  it 
was  meat  for  all:  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  shadovfi  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  of  Bel;  the  inno- 
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of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts  in  the 
grass  (f  the  earth.  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from 
man  s  ;  and  let  a  beast1  s  heart  be  given  unto  him:  and 
let  seven  times  pass  over  him.  This  matter  is  by  the 
decree  of  the  watchers,  and  the  demand  by  the  word 
of  the  holy  ones;  to  the  intent  that  the  living  may  knov) 
that  the  Most  High  ruletli  in  the  kingdom  of  men, and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it 
the  basest  of  men. 

The  king,  justly  terrified  at  this  dreadful  dream, 
consulted  all  his  wise  men  and  magicians,  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Daniel, 
who  expounded  the  dream,  and  applied  it  to  the  king 
himself,  plainly  declaring  to  nim,  That  he  should  be 
drivenfrom  the  company  of  men for  sevenycars,  should 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  and  fellowship  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  feed  upon  grass  like  an  ox;  that  his 
kingdom  nevertheless  should  bepreservedfior  him,  and 
he  should  repossess  his  throne,  when  he  should  have 
learnt  to  know  and  acknowledge,  that  all  power  is 
from  above,  and  cometh  from  heaven.  After  this  he 
exhorted  him  to  break  off  hds  sins  by  righteousness, 
and  his  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor. 

All  these  things  came  to  pass  upon  Nabuchodono¬ 
sor,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold.  'At  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  as  he  was  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admir¬ 
ing  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  his  buildings,  he 
said,  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built  for 
the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power  and 
for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?  Would  a  secret  impulse 
of  complacency  and  vanity  in  a  prince,  at  the  sight  of 
such  noble  structures  erected  by  himself,  appear  to  us 
so  very  criminal?  And  yet,  hardly  were  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  when  a  voice  came  down  from  hea¬ 
ven  and  pronounced  his  sentence:  In  the  same  hour 
his  understanding  went from  him ;  he  ions  driven from 
men,  and  did  eat  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was 
wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  hie,  hairs  were  grown 
like  eagles’  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds’  claws. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  he  reco¬ 
vered  his  senses,  and  the  use  of  his  understanding: 
He  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  (says  the  Scripture) 
and  blessed  the  Most  High;  he  praised  and  honoured 
him  that  liveth  forever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlast¬ 
ing  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  from  generation  to 
generation:  confessing,  That  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  as  nothing  before  him,  and  that  he  doeth  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will,  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his 
hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou?  Nowhere- 
covered  his  former  countenance  and  form.  His  cour¬ 
tiers  went  out  to  seek  him;  he  was  restored  to  his 
throne,  and  became  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
ever.  Penetrated  with  the  heartiest  gratitude,  he 
caused,  by  a  solemn  edict,  to  be  published  through 
the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  what  astonishing 
and  miraculous  things  God  had  wrought  in  his  person. 

One  year  after  this  he  died,  having  reigned  forty- 
three  years,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever  reigned 
in  the  east.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Evil-Merodach.3  As  soon  as 
he  was  settled  in  the  throne,  he  A.  M.  3441. 
released  Jechonias,  king  of  Judah,  Ant.  J.  C.  463. 
out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been 
confined  near  seven-and -thirty  years. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Evil-Merodach,  which  lasted 
but  two  years,  the  learned  place  Daniel’s  detection 


under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the 
boughs  thereof;  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it.  Then  a 
watcher  and  a  holy  one  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
cried,  Hew  down  the  tree,  and  cut  off  his  branches, 
shake  off  his  leaves,  and  scatter  his  fruit:  let  the 
beasts  get  away  from  under  it,  and  the  fowls  from  its 
branches.  Nevertheless  leave  the  stump  of  its  roots 
in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the 
tender  grass  of  the  field;  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew 


*  Ezek.  xxvi,  xxvii.  Is.  xxiii.  8  Just.  1.  xviii.  c.  3. 

s  Is  xxiii.  12.  *  Jos.  Ant.  1.  x.  c.  11.  et  con.  Ap.  1. 1. 

*  Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19.  »  Ezek.  xxix.  18—20. 

*  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  11.  ’  Dan.  iv» 


cent  artifice  by  which  he  contrived  to  destroy  the 
dragon  which  was  worshipped  as  a  god ;  ana  the 
miraculous  deliverance  of  the  same  prophet  out  of 
the  den  of  lions,  where  he  had  victuals  brought  him 
by  the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach  rendered  himself  so  odiou3  by  hfs 
debauchery  and  other  extravagances9  that  his  own 
relations  conspired  against  him,  and  put  him  to 
death. 

NertGIJSSOR,  his  sister’s  husband, 
and  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  A.  M.  3444. 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Ant  J.  C. 560. 


»2  Kings,  xxv.  27—30. 


»  Beros.  Megaslhenes. 
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Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  crown,1  he 
made  great  preparations  for  war  against  the  Medes, 
which  made  Cyaxares  send  for  Cyrus  out  of  Persia, 
to  his  assistance.  This  story  will  be  more  particu¬ 
larly  related  by  and  by,  where  we  shall  .find  that  this 
prince  was  slain  in  battle  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign. 

Laborosoarchod,  his  son,  suc- 
A.  M.  3448.  ceeded  to  the  throne.  This  was  a 

Ant.  J.  C.  556.  very  wicked  prince.  Being  born 

with  the  most  vicious  inclinations, 
he  indulged  them  without  restraint  when  he  came 
to  the  crown;  as  if  he  had  been  invested  with  sove¬ 
reign  power,  only  to  have  the  privilege  of  committing 
with  impunity  the  most  infamous  and  barbarous 
actions.  He  reigned  but  nine  months  ;  his  own 
subjects  conspiring  against  him,  put  him  to  death. 
His  successor  was 

Labynittjs,  or  Nabonidus. 
A.  M.  3449.  This  prince  had  likewise  other 
Ant.  J.  C.  555.  names,  and  in  Scripture  that  of 
Belshazzar.  It  is  on  good  grounds 
supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach,  by 
his  wife  Nitocris,  and  consequently  grandson  to  JNfa- 
buchodonosor,  to  whom,  accoi’ding  to  Jeremiah’s  pro¬ 
phecy,  the  nations  of  the  east  were  to  be  subject,  as 
also  to  his  son,  and  his  grandson  after  him:  All  na¬ 
tions  shall  serve  lum ,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son, 
until  the  very  time  of  his  land  shall  come.2 

Nitocris  is  that  queen  that  raised  so  many  noble 
edifices  in  Babylon.3  She  caused  her  own  monument 
to  be  placed  over  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gates  of 
the  city,  with  an  inscription,  dissuading  her  succes¬ 
sors  from  touching  the  treasures  laid  up  in  it,  without 
the  most  urgent  and  indispensable  necessity.  The 
tomb  remained  closed  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  who 
upon  breaking  it  open,  instead  of  those  immense 
treasures  he  had  flattered  himself  with  discovering, 
found  nothing  but  the  following  inscription: — 

If  thou  hadst  not  an  insatiable  thirst 

AFTER  MONEY,  AND  A  MOST  SORDID,  AVARICIOUS 
SOUL,  THOU  WOULDST  NEVER  HAVE  BROKEN  OPEN 
THE  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar’s  reign,4 *  Daniel  had 
the  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  which  represented  the 
four  great  monarchies,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messi¬ 
ah,  which  was  to  succeed  them.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  same  reign  he  had  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the 
he-goat,6  which  prefigured  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
ersecution  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of 
_yria,  would  bring  upon  the  Jews.  I  shall  hereafter 
make  some  reflections  upon  these  prophecies,  and 
give  a  larger  account  of  them. 

Belshazzar,®  whilst  his  enemies  were  besieging 
Babylon,  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  his  whole 
court,  upon  a  certain  festival,  which  was  annually 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.  The  joy  of  this 
feast  was  greatly  disturbed  by  a  vision,  and  still  more 
so  by  the  explication  which  Daniel  gave  of  it  to  the 
king.  The  sentence  written  upon  the  wall  imported, 
that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  That  very  night  the  city 
was  taken,  and  Belshazzar  killed. 

Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  em- 
A.  M.  3468.  pire,  after  having  subsisted  210 
Ant.  J.  C.  538.  years  from  the  destruction  of  the 
great  Assyrian  empire. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  siege,  and  thei 
taking  of  Babylon,  shall  be  related  in  the  history  of 
Cyrus. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  MEDES. 

I  TOOK  notice,  in  speaking  of  the 
A.  M.  3257.  destruction  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
Ant.  J.  C.  747.  empire,  that  Arbaces,  general  of  the 
Median  army,  was  one  of  the  chief 

*  Cyrop,  I.  i.  *  Jer.  xxvi.  7.  »  IJerod.  1.  i.  cap. 

285,  &c.  Dan.  vii.  t  Dan,  viii,  __  8  Dan  v. 


THE  MEDES. 

authors  of  the  conspiracy  against  Sardanapalus:  and 
several  writers  believe,  that  he  then  immediately  be- 
came  sovereign  master  of  Media,7  and  many  other 
provinces,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Herodotus 
is  not  of  this  opinion.  I  shall  relate  what  that  cele- 
brated'historian  says  upon  the  subject. 

The  Assyrians,8  who  had  for  many  ages  held  the 
empire  of  Asia,  began  to  decline  in  their  power  by 
the  revolt  of  several  nations.  The  Medes  first  threw 
oft  their  yoke,  and  maintained  for  some  time  the 
liberty  they  had  acquired  by  their  valour;  but  that 
liberty  degenerating  into  licentiousness,  and  their 
government  not  being  well  established,  they  fell 
into  a  kind  of  anarchy  worse  than  their  former  sub¬ 
jection.  Injustice,  violence,  and  rapine,  prevailed 
every  where,  because  there  was  nobody  that  had 
either  power  enough  to  restrain  them,  or  sufficient 
authority  to  punish  the  offenders.  But  all  these  dis¬ 
orders  at  length  induced  the  people  to  settle  a  form 
of  government,  which  rendered  the  state  more  flou¬ 
rishing  than  ever  it  was  before. 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  was  then  divided  into  six 
tribes.  Almost  all  the.  people  dwelt  in  villages,  when 
Dejoces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  Mede  by  birth, 
erected  the  state  into  a  monarchy.  This  person, 
seeing  the  great  disorders  that  prevailed  throughout 
all  Media,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  those  trou¬ 
bles,  and  make  them  serve  to  exalt  him  to  the  royal 
dignity.  He  had  a  great  reputation  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  passed  for  a  man  not  only  regular  in  his 
own  conduct,  but  possessed  of  all  the  prudence  and 
equity  necessary  to  govern  others. 

As  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  design  of  obtaining 
the  throne,  he  laboured  to  make  the  good  qualities 
that  had  been  observed  in  him,  more  conspicuous 
than  ever:  he  succeeded  so  well,, that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  where  he  lived  made  him  their  judge. 
In  this  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  pru 
dence;  and  his  cares  had  all  the  success  that  had 
been  expected  from  them;  for  he  brought  the  people 
of  that  village  to  a  sober  and  regular  life.  The 
inhabitants  of  other  villages,  whom  perpetual  disor¬ 
ders  suffered  not  to  live  in  quiet,  observing  the  good 
order  Dejoces  had  introduced  in  the  place  where  he 
resided  as  judge,  began  to  apply  to  him,  and  make 
im  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  The  fame  of  his 
equity  daily  increasing,  all  such  as  had  any  affair  of 
consequence  brought  it  before  him,  expecting  to  find 
that  equity  in  Dejoces,  which  they  could  meet  with 
no  where  else. 

When  he  found  himself  thus  far  advanced  in  his 
designs,  he  judged  it  a  proper  time  to  set  his  last 
engines  to  work  for  the  compassing  his  point.  He 
therefore  retired  from  business,  pretending  to  be  over- 
fatigued  with  the  multitude  of  people  that  resorted  to 
him  from  all  quarters:  and  would  not  exercise  the 
office  of  jndge  any  longer,  notwithstanding  all  the 
importunity  of  such  as  wished  well  to  the  public 
tranquillity.  Whenever  any  person  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  him,  he  told  them,  that  his  own  domestic 
affairs  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  to  those  of  other 
people. 

The  licentiousness  which  had  been  for  some  time 
restrained  by  the  judicious  management  of  Dejoces, 
began  to  prevail  more  than  ever,  so  soon  as  he  had 


i  This  country,  considered  as  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  of  various  extent  at  various  periods.  In  the 
’days  of  Herodotus,  its  extent  was  much  smaller  than  after 

the  times  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  when  it  contained 

Aderbijnn  or  the  lesser  Media.  It  was  bounded  as  one  of 
the  Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  by  Assyria  on  the  west, 

from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  range  of  Zagros;  on  the 

N.  W.  by  the  range  of  Orontes,  which  separated  it  from 

Matiene  (more  properly  Mardiene)  (comprehending  the  mo¬ 
dern  province  of  Ardelari)  and  by  the  great  range  of  the 
Koflan  Koh  or  Ivofian  Dagh,  stretching  north  to  the  Kizil 
Ozan  or  river  of  Gozan  ;  on  the  N.  and  N.  £.  by  Hyrcania 
and  Parthia,  on  the  south  by  Persia,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by 
Susiana.  These  limits  constituted  the  proper  Media  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  and  which  was  clearly  distinguished 
therefore  from  Matiene  (Mardiene)  the  tract  watered  by  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and'  the  country  afterwards  denominated 

Atropatia,  and  now  called  Aderbijan. 

8  Herod.  1,  i.  c.  95. 
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withdrawn  himself  from  the  administration  of  affairs; 
and  the  evil  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
Medes  were  obliged  to  assemble,  and  deliberate  upon 
the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  public  disorder. 

There  are  different  sorts  of  ambition;  some,  violent 
and  impetuous,  carry  every  thing  as  it  were  by  storm, 
hesitating  at  no  kind  of  cruelty  or  murder;  another 
sort,  more  gentle,  like  that  we  are  speaking  of,  puts 
on  an  appearance  of  moderation  and  justice,  working 
under  ground  (if  I  may  use  that  expression,)  and  yet 
arrives  at  her  point  as  surely  as  the  other. 

Dejoces,  who  saw  things  succeeding  according  to 
his  wish,  sent  his  emissaries  to  the  assembly,  after 
having  instructed  them  in  the  part  they  were  to  act. 
When  expedients  for  stopping  the  course  of  the  public 
evils  came  to  be  proposed,  these  emissaries,  speaking 
in  their  turn,  represented,  that,  unless  the  face  of  the 
republic  was  entirely  changed,  their  country  would 
become  uninhabitable;  that  the  only  means  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  present  disorders  was  to  elect  a  king,  who 
should  have  authority  to  restrain  violence,  and  make 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  nation.  Then  every 
man  could  prosecute  his  own  affairs  in  peace  and 
safety;  whereas  the  injustice  that  now  reigned  in  all 
parts,  would  quickly  force  the  people  to  abandon  the 
country.  This  opinion  was  generally  approved;  and 
the  whole  company  was  convinced,  that  no  expedient 
could  be  devised  more  effectual  for  curing  the  present 
evil,  than  that  of  converting  the  state  into  a  monarchy. 
The  only  thing  then  to  be  done,  was  to  choose  a  king; 
and  about  this  their  deliberations  were  not  long. 
They  all  agreed,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Media  so 
capable  of  governing  as  Dejoces;  so  that  he  was 
immediately  with  common  consent  elected  king. 

If  we  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  first  establishment 
of  kingdoms,  in  any  age  or  country  whatsoever,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the 
care  of  the  public  good,  was  the  original  design  of 
monarchy.  Indeed  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
establishing  order  and  peace,  if  all  men  were  resolved 
to  be  independent,  and  would  not  submit  to  an 
authority  which  takes  from  them  a  part  of  their  liberty 
in  order  to  preserve  the  rest.  Mankind  must  be  per¬ 
petually  at  war,  if  they  will  always  be  striving  for 
dominion  over  others,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
strongest.  For  the  sake  of  their  own  peace  and 
safety,  they  must  have  a  master,  and  must  consent  to 
obey  him.  This  is  the  human  origin  of  government.1 
And  the  scripture  teaches  us,  that  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  has  not  only  allowed  of  the  project,  and  the 
execution  of  it,  but  consecrated  it  likewise  by  an 
immediate  communication  of  his  own  power. 

There  is  nothing  certainly  nobler  or  greater  than  to 
see  a  private  person,  eminent  for  his  merit  and  virtue, 
and  fitted  by  his  excellent  talents  for  the  highest  em¬ 
ployments,  and  yet  through  inclination  and  modesty 
preferring  a  life  of  obscurity  and  retirement:  than  to 
see  such  a  man  sincerely  refuse  the  offer  made  to  him, 
of  reigning  over  a  whole  nation,  and  at  last  consent  to 
undergo  the  toil  of  government,  from  no  other  motive 
than  that  of  being  serviceable  to  his  fellow-citizens . 
His  first  disposition,  by  which  he  declares  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  duties,  and  consequently  with  the 
dangers,  annexed  to  a  sovereign  power,  shows  him  to 
have  a  soul  more  elevated  and  great  than  greatness 
itself;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  a  soul  superior  to  all 
ambition:  nothing  can  show  him  so  perfectly  worthy 
of  that  important  charge,  as  the  opinion  he  has  of  his 
not  being  so,  and  his  fears  of  being  unequal  to  it.  But 
when  he  generously  sacrifices  his  own  quiet  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  thepublic,  it 
is  plain  he  understands  what  that  sovereign  power  has 
in  it  really  good,  or  truly  valuable;  which  is,  that  it 
puts  a  man  in  a  condition  of  becoming  the  defender 
of  his  country,  of  procuring  it  many  advantages,  and 
of  redressing  various  evils;  of  causing  law  and  justice 
to  flourish,  of  bringing  virtue  and  prot.ity  into  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  of  establishing  peace  and  plenty:  and  he 
comforts  himseif  for  the  cares  and  troubles  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  by  the  prospect  of  the  many  benefits 
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resulting  from  them  to  the  public.  Such  a  governor 
was  Kama,  at  Rome;  and  such  have  been  some  other 
emperors,  whom  the  people  found  it  necessary  to 
compel  to  accept  the  supreme  power. 

It  must  be  owned  (I  cannot  help  repeating  it,)  that 
there  is  nothing  nobler  or  greater  than  such  a  dispo¬ 
sition.  But  to  put  on  the  mask  of  modesty  and  vir¬ 
tue,  in  order  to  satisfy  one’s  ambition,  as  Dejoces 
did;  to  affect  to  appear  outwardly  what  a  man  is  not 
inwardly;  to  refuse  for  a  time,  and  then  accent  with 
a  seeming  repugnancy,  what  a  man  earnestly  desires, 
and  what  he  has  been  labouring  by  secret,  under¬ 
hand  practices  to  obtain;  this  double-dealing  has  so 
much  meanness  in  it,  that  it  necessarily  lessens  our 
opinion  of  the  person,  and  extremely  sullies  the  lustre 
of  those  good  qualities,  which,  in  other  respects,  he 
possesses. 

2  Dejoces  reigned  fifty-three 
years.  When  he  had  ascended  the  A.  M.  3294. 
throne, he  endeavoured  to  convince  Ant.  J.  C.  710. 
the  people,  that  they  were  not  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him,  for  restor¬ 
ing  of  order.  At  first  he  resolved  to  have  hi3  dignity 
of  king  attended  with  all  the  marks  that  could  inspire 
an  awe  and  respect  for  his  person.  He  obliged  his 
subjects  to  build  him  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  place 
he  appointed.  This  palace  he  strongly  fortified,  and 
chose  out  from  among  his  people  such  persons  as  he 
judged  fittest  to  be  his  guards,  from  their  attachment 
to  his.interests,  and  his  reliance  on  their  fidelity. 

After  having  thus  provided  for  his  own  security,  he 
applied  himself  to  polish  and  civilize  his  subjects 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  live  in  the  country 
and  in  villages,  almost  without  laws  and  witnout  po¬ 
lity,  had  contracted  the  disposition  and  manners  of 
savages.  To  this  end  he  commanded  them  to  build  a 
city,  marking  out  himself  the  place  and  circumference 
of  the  walls.  This  city  was  compassed  about  with 
seven  distinct  walls,  all  disposed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  outermost  did  not  hinder  the  parapet  of  the 
second  from  being  seen,  nor  the  second  that  of  the 
third,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  The  situation  of  the 
place  was  extremely  favourable  for  such  a  design,  for 
it  was  a  regular  hill,  whose  ascent  was  equal  on 
every  side.  Within  the  last  and  smallest  enclosure 
stood  the  king’s  palace,  with  all  his  treasures:  in 
the  sixth,  which  was  next  to  that,  there  were  several 
apartments  for  lodging  the  officers  of  his  house¬ 
hold  ;  and  the  intermediate  spaces,  between  the 
other  walls,  were  appointed  for  the  habitation  of  the 
people:  The  first  and  largest  enclosure  was  about 
the  bigness  of  Athens.  The  name  of  this  city  was 
Ecbatana.3 


a  Herod.  1.  i.  e.  96 — 101. 

i  [That  this  celebrated  city  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
Hamadan  is  unquestionable,  from  the  great  number  of  au¬ 
thorities  that  agree  in  proving  this,  although  many,  as  Mo- 
let,  Ortelius,  Golnitz,  Teixeira,  Della  Valle,  Sir  John  Char¬ 
din,  the  learned  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  Gibbons, 
and  Jones  have  referred  it  to  Tauris  in  Aderbijan.  Isidore 
of  Charax,  in  his  Parthian  Stations,  places  it  on  the  road 
from  Seleucia  to  Parthia.  Pliny  makes  it  equidistant  from 
Seleucia  and  Susa,  and  places  the  capital  of  Atropatia 
(Aderbijan)  midway  between  Ecbatana  and  Artaxata,  and 
finally  says  that  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Nineveh  to  Rages 
or  Rey.  This  is  also  evident  from  Xenophon’s  account  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  who  being  arrived  at  a 
place  where  the  Tigris  was  unfordable,  and  an  almost  im¬ 
passable  range  of  mountains  in  front,  examined  the  prisoners 
respecting  the  direction  of  their  course,  who  told  them,  that 
four  roads  branched  off  at  that  place  ;  one  led  south  to 
Babylon  and  Media,  another  to  the  east  led  to  Susa  and  Ec¬ 
batana,  a  third  led  west  over  the  Tigris  to  Lydia  and  Ionia, 
and  a  fourth  went  north  to  the  Carduchian  territories.  At 
this  day  such  a  branching  off  of  four  different  roads  actually 
takes  place  at  the  very  spot  mentioned  by  Xenophon  It  ts 
the  modern  village  of  Hatarrah,  forty  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Zaku  ;  where  one  road  leads  to  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  south  ; 
another  to  Hamadan  by  the  pass  of  Derbend,  or  the  iron 
Gate  over  the  Kara  Dagh  or  Zagros  ;  a  third  to  Amadia. 
the  ancient  Marde  ;  and  a  fourth  into  Mesopotamia,  or  Al 
Jezeerah,  by  a  ford  over  the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  north  or 
Eski  or  Old  Mosul.  This  clearly  identifies  Hamadan  with 
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The  prospect  of  it  was  magnificent  and  beautiful; 
for,  besides  the  disposition  of  the  walls,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  the  different  colours  where¬ 
with  the  several  parapets  were  painted  formed  a  de¬ 
lightful  variety. 

After  the  city  was  finished,  and  Dejoces  had  obliged 
part  of  the  Medes  to  settle  in  it,  he  turned  all  his 
thoughts  to  composing  of  laws  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  But  being  persuaded,  that  the  majesty  of  kings 
is  most  respected  afar  off,  [ major  ex  longinquo  re- 
verentia.  Tacit.]  he  began  to  keep  himself  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  people;  was  almost  inaccessible,  and, 
as  it  were,  invisible  to  his  subjects,  not  suffering  them 
to  speak  or  communicate  their  affairs  to  him,  but 
only  by  petitions,  and  the  interpositions  of  his  officers. 
And  even  those  that  had  the  privilege  of  approaching 
him,  might  neither  laugh  nor  spit  in  his  presence. 

This  able  statesman  acted  in  this  manner,  in  order 
the  better  to  secure  to  himself  the  possession  of  the 
crown.  For  having  to  deal  with  men  yet  uncivilized, 
and  no  very  good  judges  of  true  merit,  he  was  afraid 
that  too  great  a  familiarity  with  him  might  induce 
contempt,  and  occasion  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
a  growing  power,  which  is  generally  looked  upon  with 
invidious  and  discontented  eyes.  But  by  keeping 
himself  thus  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  making  himself  known  only  by  the  wise  laws  he 
made,  and  the  strict  justice  he  took  care  to  adminis¬ 
ter  to  every  one,  he  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  subjects. 

It  is  safd,  that  from  the  innermost  part  of  his  palace 
he  saw  every  thing  that  was  done  in  his  dominions, 
by  means  of  his  emissaries,  who  brought  him  ac¬ 
counts,  and  informed  him  of  all  transactions.  By  this 
means  no  crime  escaped  either  the  knowledge  of  the 
prince,  or  the  rigour  of  the  law;  and  the  punishment 
treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  offence,  kept  the 
wicked  in  awe,  and  stopped  the  course  of  violence 
and  injustice. 

Things  might  possibly  pass  in  this  manner  to  a 
certain  degree  during  his  administration:  but  there  is 
nothing  more  obvious  than  the  great  inconveniences 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  custom  introduced  by 
Dejoces,  and  wherein  he  has  been  imitated  by  the 
rest  of  the  Eastern  potentates;  the  custom  I  mean, 
of  living  concealed  in  his  palace,  of  governing  by 
spies  dispersed  throughout  his  kingdom,  of  relying 
solely  upon  their  sincerity  for  the  truth  of  facts;  of 
not  suffering  truth,  the  complaints  of  the  oppress¬ 
ed,  and  the  just  reasons  of  innocent  persons,  to  be 
conveyed  to  him  any  other  way  than  through  foreign 
channels,  that  is,  by  men  liable  to  be  prejudiced  or 
corrupted  ;  men  that  stopped  up  all  avenues  to  remon¬ 
strances,  or  the  reparation  of  injuries,  and  that  were 
capable  of  doing  the  greatest  of  injustice  themselves, 
with  so  much  the  more  ease  and  assurance,  as  their 
iniquity  remained  undiscovered,  and  consequently 
unpunished.  But  besides  all  this,  methinks,  that  very 
affectation  in  princes  of  making  themselves  invisible, 
shows  them  to  be  conscious  of  their  slender  merit, 
which  shuns  the  light,  and  dares  not  stand  the  test  of 
a  near  examination. 

Dejoces  was  so  wholly  taken  up  in  humanizing 
and  softening  the  manners,  and  in  making  laws  for 
the  good  government  of  his  people,  that  he  never- 
engaged  in  any  enterprise  against  his  neighbours, 
t  though  his  reign  was  very  long,  for  he  did  not  die  till 
after  having  reigned  fifty-three  years. 


PHRAORTES  reigned  twenty- two 
years.1  After  the  death  of  Dejoces,  A- M.  3347 
his  son  Phraortes,  called  otherwise  Ant.  J.  C.  657. 
Aphraartes,2  succeeded.  The  af¬ 
finity  between  these  two  names  would  alone  make 
one  believe  that  this  is  the  king  called  in  Scripture 
Arphaxad  ;  but  that  opinion  has  many  other  substan¬ 
tial  reasons  to  support  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  Father 
Montfaucon’s  learned  dissertation,  of  which  I  have 
here  made  great  use.  The  passage  in  Judith,3 4  That 
Arphaxad  built  a  very  strong  city ,  and  called  it  Ec- 
batana,  has  deceived  most  authors,  and  made  them 
believe,  that  Arphaxad  must  be  Dejoces,  who  was 
certainly  the  founder  of  that  city.  But  the  Greek 
text  of  Judith,  which  the  Vulgate  translation  renders 
(edificavit,  says  only,  That  Arphaxad  added  neis 
buildings  to  Ecbatana A  And  what  can  be  more  na¬ 
tural,  than  that,  the  father  not  having  entirely  per¬ 
fected  so  considerable  a  work,  the  son  should  put  the 
last  hand  to  it,  and  make  such  additions  as  were 
wanting? 

Phraortes,5  being  of  a  very  warlike  temper,  and  not 
contented  with  the  kingdom  of  Media  left  him  by  his 
father,  attacked  the  Persians;  and  defeating  them  in 
a  decisive  battle,  brought  them  under  subjection  to 
his  empire.  Then  strengthened  by  *he  accession  of 
their  troops,  he  attacked  other  neighbouring  nations, 
one  after  another,  till  he  made  himself  master  of  almost 
all  the  upper  Asia,  which  comprehends  all  that  lies 
north  of  Mount  Taurus  from  Media  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys. 

Elate  with  this  good  success,  he  ventured  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Assyrians,  at  that  time  indeed 
weakened  through  the  revolt  of  several  nations,  but 
yet  very  powerful  in  themselves.  Nabuchodonosor, 
their  king,  otherwise  called  Saosduchinus,  raised  a 
great  army  in  his  own  country,  and  sent  ambassadors 
to  several  other  nations  in  the  East,  to  require  their 
assistance.  They  all  refused  him  with  contempt,  and 
ignominiously  treated  his  ambassadors,  letting  him 
see,  that  they  no  longer  dreaded  that  empire,  which 
had  formerly  kept  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  a 
slavish  subjection. 

The  king,  highly  enraged  at  such  insolent  treat¬ 
ment,  swore  by  his  throne  and  his  reign,  that  he  would 
be  revenged  of  all  those  nations,  and  put  them  every 
one  to  the  sword.  He  then  prepared  for  battle,  with 
what  forces  he  had,  in  the  plain  of  Ragau.6  A  great 
battle  ensued  there,  which  proved  fatal  to  Phraortes. 
He  was  defeated,  his  cavalry  fled,  his  chariot*  were 
overturned  and  put  into  disorder,  and  Nabuchodono¬ 
sor  gained  a  complete  victory.  Then  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  defeat  and  confusion  of  the  Medes,  he 
entered  their  country,  took  their  cities,  pushed  on  his 
conquest  even  to  Ecbatana,  forced  the  towers  and  the 
walls  by  storm,  and  gave  the  city  to  be  pillaged  by 
his  soldiers,  who  plundered  it,  and  stripped  it  of  all 
its  ornaments. 

The  unfortunate  Phraortes.  who  had  escaped  into 
the  mountains  of  Ragau,  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  ol 
Nabuchodonosor,  who  cruelly  caused  him  to  be  shot 
to  death  with  darts.  After  that,  he  returned  to  Nine¬ 
veh  with  all  his  army,  which  was  still  very  numerous, 
and  for  four  months  together  did  nothing  but  feast 
and  divert  himself  with  those  that  had  accompanied 
him  in  this  expedition. 

In  Judith  we  read  that  the  king  of  Assyria  sent 
Holofernes  with  a  powerful  army,  to  revenge  himself 


tiqmties,  as  sepulchral  stones,  towers,  mosques,  old  bazars, 
s.id  Cufick  inscriptions.  Great  numbers  of  Arsacidan  and 
Sassanian  coins  are  also  to  be  found  here,  of  which  latter, 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  brought  away  nine  to  England.  A  cylin¬ 
drical  stone  with  Persepolitan  figures  and  characters  on  it 
foil  into  Morier’s  hands ;  Morier  supposes  that  if  excavations 
were  permitted  to  be  made  on  what  he  judges  was  the  site 
of  the  royal  treasury,  that  valuable  discoveries  would  be 
made.  In  the  days  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  the  Spanish,  Jew, 
50.000  Jews  resided  at  this  place.  It  was  captured  and  to¬ 
tally  mined  by  Timur  Bek  in  the  14th  century,  and  though 
partly  rebuilt,  has  never  fully  recovered  its  undent  splen¬ 
dour  ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  tanning  and  dress'ng  leather,  the  best  that  is  ma¬ 
nufactured  in  Persia.] 


i  Herod,  c.  102. 

»  He  is  called  so  by  Eusebius,  Chron.  Grtec.  and  by  Geor 

Syncel.  a  Judith,  i.  1,2. 

4  ’ETTtojtodoiUJia-E  2wi  ’ExSc&tkvo  i;.  Judith,  Text.  Gr. 

r  Herod.  1.  i,  c.  102. 

s  This  is  a  large  and  extensive  plain  to  the  south  of  Te¬ 
heran,  the  present  capita!  of  Persia.  It  extends  east  and 
west  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the 
mountains  of  Mazanderan,  and  south  by  an  inferior  range 
that  separates  it  from  the  western-  limit  of  the  Great  Salt 
Desert.  I  suppose  the  mountains  of  Ragau,  to  which  the 
unfortunate  Phraortes  fled,  to  have  been  those  of  Mazande¬ 
ran,  as  being  difficult  of  access,  in  a  great  degree  to  caval 
ry.  and  therefore  tiie  fittest  place  to  which  he  could  have 
fled. 
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of  those  that  had  ref'ised  him  succours;  the  progress 
and  cruelty  of  that  commander,  the  general  pollster 
nation  of  all  the  people,  the  courageous  resolution  of 
the  Israelites  to  withstand  him,  in  assurance  that  their 
God  would  defend  them,  the  extremity  to  which  Be- 
thulia,  and  the  whole  nation  was  reduced,  the  mira¬ 
culous  deliverance  of  that  city  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  the  brave  Judith,  and  the  complete  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Assyrian  army,  are  all  related  in  the 
same  book. 

C  VAX  ARKS  I.  reigned  forty 

A.  M.  3369.  years.1  This  prince  succeeded  to 
Ant.  J.  C.  635.  the  throne  immediately  after  his 
father’s  death.  He  was  a  very 
brave,  enterprising  prince,  and  knew  how  to  make 
his  advantage  of  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
armj'.  He  first  settled  himself  well  in  his  kingdom 
of  Media,  and  then  conquered  all  Upper  Asia.  But 
what  he  had  most  at  heart,  was  to  go  and  attack 
Nineveh,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  by  the 
destruction  of  that  great  city. 

The  Assyrians  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  only 
the  remains  of  that  great  army,  which  was  destroyed 
before  Bethulia.  A  battle  ensued,  wherein  the  Assy¬ 
rians  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  Nineveh. 
Cyaxares,  pursuing  his  victory,  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
which  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  inevitably  into 
his  hands,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come,  when  God 
designed  to  punish  that  city  for  her  crimes,  and  for  the 
calamities  she  had  brought  upon  his  people,  as  well 
as  other  nations.  It  was  delivered  from  its  present 
danger  in  the  following  manner. 

A  formidable  army  of  Scythians,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Paulus  Maeotis,  had  driven  the  Cim¬ 
merians  out  of  Europe,  and  was  still  marching  under 
the  conduct  of  king  Madyes  in  pursuit  of  them.  The 
Cimmerians  had  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
Scythians,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Media.  Cy¬ 
axares,  hearing  of  this  irruption,  raised  the  siege 
from  before  Nineveh,  and  marched  with  all  his  forces 
against  that  mighty  army,  which  like  an  impetuous 
torrent,  was  going  to  overrun  all  Asia.  The  two 
armies  engaged,  and  the  Medes  were  vanquished. 
The  Barbarians,  finding  no  other  obstacle  in  their 
way,  overspread  not  only  Media,  but  almost  all  Asia. 
After  that,  they  marched  towards  Egypt,  from  whence 
Psammiticus  diverted  their  course  by  presents.  They 
then  returned  into  Palestine,  where  some  of  them 
plundered  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Asealon,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  that  goddess. 
Some  of  the  Scythians  settled  at  Bethshan,  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  this  side  Jordan,  which  from 
them  was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis. 

The  Scythians  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years 
were  masters  of  the  Upper  Asia,  namely,  the  two 
Armenias,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Cholchis  and  Iberia; 
during  which  time  they  spread  desolation  wherever 
they  came.  The  Medes  had  no  way  of  getting  rid 
of  them,  but  by  a  dangerous  stratagem.  Under  pre¬ 
tence  of  cultivating  and  strengthening  the  alliance 
they  had  made  together,  they  invited  the  greatest  part 
of  them  to  a  general  feast,  which  was  made  in  every 
family.  Each  master  of  the  feast  made  his  guests 
drunk,  and  in  that  condition  were  the  Scythians  mas¬ 
sacred.  The  Medes  then  repossessed  themselves  of 
the  provinces  they  had  lost,  and  once  more  extended 
their  empire  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  which  was 
their  ancient  boundary  westward. 

The  remaining  Scythians,* *  who  were  not  at  this 
feast,  having  heard  of  the  massacre  of  their  country¬ 
men,  fled  into  Lydia  to  king  Halvattes,  who  received 
them  with  great  humanity.  This  occasioned  a  war 
between  the  two  princes.  Cyaxares  immediately  led 
his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Lydia.  Many  battles 
were  fought  during  the  space  of  five  years,  with  al¬ 
most  equal  advantage  on  both  sides.  But  the  battle 
fought  in  the  sixth  year  was  very  remarkable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  eclipseof  the  sun,  which  happened  during 
the  engagement,  when  on  a  sudden  the  day  was 
turned  into  a  dark  night.  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had 
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foretold  this  eclipse.  The  Medes  and  Lydians,  who 
were  then  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  equally  terrified 
with  this  unforeseen  event,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  a  sign  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  immediately  re¬ 
treated  on  both  sides,  and  made  peace,  Syenesis 
king  of  Cilicia,  and  Nabuchodnosor,*  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  were  the  mediators.  To  render  it  more  firm  and 
inviolable,  the  two  princes  werewilling  to  strengthen 
it  by  the  tie  of  marriage,  and  agreed,  that  Halyattes 
should  give  his  daughter  Aryenis  to  Astyages,  eldest 
son  of  Cyaxares. 

The  manner  these  people  had  of  contracting  an  al¬ 
liance  with  one  another,  is  very  remarkable.  Besides 
other  ceremonies,  which  they  had  in  common  with 
the  Greeks,  they  had  this  in  particular;  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  parties  made  incisions  in  their  own  arms 
and  licked  one  another’s  blood. 

Cyaxares’s  first  care,*  as  soon  as 
he  found  himself  again  in  peace,  A.  M.  3378. 
was  to  resume  the  siege  of  Nine-  Ant.  J.  C.  626. 
veil,  which  the  irruption  of  the 
Scythians  had  obliged  him  to  raise.  Nabopolassar^ 
king  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  had  lately  contracted 
a  particular  alliance,  joined  with  him  in  a  league 
against  the  Assyrians.  Having  therefore  united 
their  forces  they  besieged  Nineveh,  took  it,  killed 
Saracus  the  king,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  mighty 
city.6 

God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets  above  100  years 
before,  that  he  would  bring  vengeance  upon  that  im 
pious  city,  for  the  blood  of  his  servants,  wherewith 
the  kings  thereof  had  gorged  themselves,  like  raven¬ 
ous  lions;  that  he  himself  would  march  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  that  should  come  to  besiege  it;  that  he 
would  cause  consternation  and  terror  to  go  before 
them ;  that  he  would  deliver  the  old  men,  the  mothers, 
and  their  children,  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  sol¬ 
diers;  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  city  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  rapacious  and  insatiable  plunderers;  and 
that  the  city  itself  should  be  so  totally  and  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed,  that  not  so  much  as  a  vestige  of  it  should  he 
left;  and  that  the  people  should  ask  hereafter,  Where 
did  the  proud  city  of  Nineveh  stand? 

But  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  prophets  them 
selves: — Woe  unto  the  bloody  city  (cries  Nahum, 5- 
it  is  full  of  lies  and  robbery;  he  that  dasheth  it  in 
pieces  is  come  up  before  thy  face.  The  Lord  cometh 
to  avenge  the  cruelties  done  to  Jacob  and  Israel.7  I 


»  In  Herodotus  he  is  called  Labynetus. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  106. 

s  “  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  but  a  mile  higher 
up  the  stream  than  the  city  of  Mosul,  situated  on  its  west¬ 
ern  bank,”  (says  Kinnier,  who  visited  this  place  in  1814) 
“are  two  extensive  mounds  and  large  ramparts  supposed  to 
be  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  The  first  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  circumference,  150  feet  in  height,  and  has  the 
same  appearance  as  the  mounds  at  Shush,  the  ancient  Susa. 
The  circumference  of  the  other  is  not  so  great,  but  its  ele¬ 
vation  is  higher,  and  on  its  summit  stands  a  tomb  reputed 
by  the  natives  to  be  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  near  which 
a  village  called  Nunia  has  been  erected.  The  Jews  go  in 
pilgrimage  to  this  tomb,  which  is  a  small  and  magnificent 
building  crowned  with  a  cupola.”  In  the  days  of  Tacitus, 
as  we  are  informed  by  that  annalist,  there  was  a  city  called 
Nineveh,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Perhaps  this 
modern  city  answers  to  the  city  of  Mosul,  which  was  a 
large  and  populous  city  in  the  times  of  the  Khalifate  and 
the  seat  of  an  independent  principality.  It  contains  at  pre¬ 
sent  from  20,000  to  24,000  houses,  and  15  Khans  or  cara- 
vanseries  for  lodging  strangers.  The  number  of  Christian 
families  resident  here  is  1200,  one  fourth  of  whom  are  Nes- 
torians,  the  rest  are  Jacobites.  Few  of  those  horn  in  the 
city  speak  the  Syriac  language,  but  it  is  still  spoken  in  I  he 
country  villages.  The  Turks  and  Christians  live  together 
in  remarkable  harmony.  The  Jews  amount  to  150  families 
and  are  remarkably  ill  treated  and  despised.  It  is  situated 
in  a  very  barren  sandy  plain,  and  its  external  appearance 
is  much  in  its  favour,  being  encompassed  with  stately  walls 
of  solid  stone,  over  which  the  minarets  or  steeples  of  the 
mosques  and  other  lofty  buildings  are  seen  with  increased 
effect.  The  Tigris  is  very  broad  here,  being  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  30  boats,  to  an  island  from  which  to  the  opposite 
shore  is  a  stone  causeway,  which  may  be  crossed  on  toot 
when  the  river  is  low.  When  the  inundations  of  the  rive* 
take  place  the  bridge  of  boats  is  taken  away. 

<5  Nahum,  iii.  1.  1  ’*• 


i  Herod.  ..  i.  c.  103—106. 


*  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  74. 
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hear  already  the  noise  of  the  whip,  and  the  noise  of 
the  rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses, 
and  ot  the  bounding  chariots.  The  horseman  lifted 
up  both  the  bright  sword,  and  the  glittering  spear.1 
The  shield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red;  the  valiant 
men  are  in  scarlet.  They  shall  seem  like  torches, 
they  shall  run  like  the  lightning.2  God  is  jealous; 
the  Lord  revengeth,  and  is  furious.  The  mountains 
quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is 
burnt  at  his  presence :  who  can  stand  before  his  indig¬ 
nation?  and  who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger?3  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts:  I  will  strip  thee  of  all  thy  ornaments.4  Take 
ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold;  for  there 
is  no  end  of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  plea¬ 
sant  furniture.  She  is  empty  and  void,  and  waste. 
Nineveh  is  destroyed;  she  is  overthrown;  she  is  de¬ 
solate.6  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved.6  And  Huzzab  shall 
be  led  away  captive;  she  shall  be  brought  up,  and 
her  maids  shalt  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves 
tabering  upon  their  breasts."  I  see  a  multitude  of 
slain,  and  a  great  number  of  carcases;  and  there  is 
no  end  of  their  corpses:  they  stumbled  upon  their 
corpses.8  Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions,  and 
the  feeding-places  of  the  young  lions,  where  the  lion, 
even  the  old  lion,  walked,  and  the  lion’s  whelp,  and 
none  made  them  afraid:8  where  the  lion  did  tear  in 
pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled  for  his 
lionesses,  and  filled  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens 
with  rapine.10  The  Lord  shall  destroy  Assur.  He 
shall  depopulate  that  city,  which  was  so  beautiful, 
and  turn  it  into  a  land  where  no  man  cometh,  and  into 
a  desert.  It  shall  be  adwelling-place  for  wild  beasts, 
and  the  birds  of  night  shall  lurk  therein.  Behold, 
shall  it  be  said,  see  that  proud  city,  which  was  so 
stately,  and  so  exalted;  which  said  in  her  heart,  I  am 
the  only  city,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  other.  All 
they  that  pass  by  her,  shall  scoff  at  her,  and  shall  in¬ 
sult  her  with  hissings  and  contemptuous  gestures.11 

The  two  armies  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  Nineveh:  and  Cyaxares  prosecuting  his  victories, 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria,  except  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Nabopolassar. 

After  this  expedition  Cyaxares  died,  and  left  his 
dominions  to  his  son  Astyages. 

Astyages  reigned  thirty-five 
A.  M.  3409.  years.  This  pri  nee  is  called  in 
Ant.  J.  C.  595.  Scripture  Ahasuerus.  Though  his 
reign  was  very  long,  no  less  than 
thirty-five  years,  yet  have  we  no  particulars  recorded 
of  it  in  history.  He  had  two  children,  whose  names 
are  famous,  namely,  Cyaxares,  by  his  wife  Aryenis, 
and  Mandane,  by  a  former  marriage.  In  his  father’s 
life-time  he  married  Mandane  to  Cambyses,  the  son 
of  Achemenes,  king  of  Persia,  from  this  marriage 
sprung  Cyrus,  who  was  born  but  one  year  after  the 
birth  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  The  latter  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  theMedes. 

Cyaxares  II.  This  is  the  prince  whom  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  calls  Darius  theMe.de. 

Cyrus,  having  taken  Babylon,  in  conjunction  with 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  left  it  under  his  government. 
After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  father  Cambyses, 
he  united  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians 
into  one:  in  the  sequel,  therefore,  they'  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  one  empire.  1  shall  begin  the  history 
of  that  empire  with  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  which  will 
include  also  what  is  known  of  the  reigns  of  his  two 
predecessors,  Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  But  I  shall 


i  Nahum,  iii.  2,  3.  *  ii.  3,  4.  a  i.  2.  5  g 

4  iii.  5.  a  ii.  3,  10. 

•  The  author  in  this  plane  renders  it,  Her  temple  is  de¬ 
stroyed  to  the  foundations.  But  I  have  chosen  to  follow  our 
English  Bible,  though  in  the  Latin  it  is  templum 
1  Nahum,  ii.  6.  8  iii.  3. 

>  This  is  a  noble  image  of  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian  kings  who  pillaged  and  plundered  all  their  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  especially  Judea,  and  carried  away  the  spoils  of 
them  to  Nineveh. 

Nahum,  ii.  11,  12. 

"  Zephan.  ii,  13— 15 


previously  give  some  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Ly 
dia,  because  Croesus,  its  king,  has  a  considerable 
share  in  the  events  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LYDIANS. 

The  kings  who  first  reigned  over  the  Lydians12 
are  by  Herodotus  called  Atyadae,  that  is,  descendants 
from  Atys.  These,  he  tells  us,  derived  their  origin 
from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys;  and  Lydus  gave  the 
name  of  Lydians  to  that  people,  who  before  this  time 
were  called  Moeonians. 

These  Atyadse  were  succeeded  by  the  Heraclidse, 
or  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  possessed  this  king¬ 
dom  for  the  space  of  505  years. 

Argo,  great-grandson  of  Alcae¬ 
us,  son  of  Hercules,  was  the  first  of  A.  M.  2781. 
the  Heraclidae  who  reigned  in  Ly  Ant.  J.  C.  1223. 
dia.  The  last  was 

Candaules.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady 
of  exquisite  beauty;  and  being  infatuated  by  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  her,  was  perpetually  boasting  of  her  charms 
to  others.  Nothing  could  serve  him,  but  that  Gyges, 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  should  see  and  judge  of  them 
by  his  own  eyes;  as  if  the  husband’s  own  knowledge 
of  them  was  not  sufficient  for  his  happiness,13  or  the 
beauty  of  his  wile  would  have  been  impaired  by  his 
silence.  The  king  to  this  end  placed  Gyges  secretly 
in  a  convenient  place;  but  notwithstanding  that  pre¬ 
caution,  the  queen  perceived  him  when  he  retired, 
yet  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  it.  Judging,  as  the 
historian  represents  it,  that  the  most  valuable  treasure 
of  a  woman  is  her  modesty,  she  studied  a  signal  re¬ 
venge  for  the  injury  she  had  received  ;  and,  to  punish 
the  fault  of  her  husband,  committed  a  still  greater 
crime.  Possibly,  a  secret  passion  for  Gyges  nad  as 
great  a  share  in  that  action,  as  her  resentment  for  the 
dishonour  done  her.  Be  that  as  it  will,  she  sent  for 
Gyges,  and  obliged  him  to  expiate  his  crime,  either 
by  his  own  death  or  the  king’s,  at  his  own  option. 
After  some  remonstrances  to  no  purpose,  he  resolved 
upon  the  latter,  and  by  the  murder  of  Candaules  be¬ 
came  master  of  his  queen  and  his 
throne.  By  this  means  the  kingdom  A.  M.  3286. 
passed  from  the  family  of  the  Hera-  Ant.  J.  C.  718. 
clidae  into  that  of  the  Mermnadae. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  lived  at  this  time,  and  as 
Herodotus  informs  us,  spoke  of  this  adventure  of 
Gyges  in  his  poems. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place  what  is 
related  by  Herodotus,  that  amongst  the  Lydians,  and 
almost  all  other  Barbarians,  it  was  reckoned  shameful 
and  infamous  even  for  a  man  to  appear  naked.  These 
footsteps  of  modesty,  which  are  met  with  amongst 
pagans,  ought  to  be  reckoned  valuable.24  We  are 
assured,  that  among  the  Romans,  a  son,  who  wa3 
coming  to  the  age  of  maturity,  never  went  into  the 
baths  with  his  father,  nor  even  a  son-in-law  with  his 
father-in-law:  and  this  modesty  and  decency  were 
looked  upon  by  them  as  enjoined  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  violation  whereof  was  criminal.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing,  that  amongst  us  our  magistrates  take  no 
care  to  prevent  this  disorder,  which  in  the  midst  of 
Paris,  at  the  season  of  bathing,  is  openly  committed 
with  impunity;  a  disorder  so  "visibly  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  common  decency,  so  dangerous  to  youn°- 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  so  severely  condemneS 
by  paganism  itself. 

Plato15  relates  the  story  of  Gyges  in  a  different 
manner  from  Herodotus.  He  tells  us  that  Gyges 


1*  Herod.  I  i.  0.  7— 13. 

*3  Non  con  tent  ur  voluptatum  suarum  tacita  conscientia — 
prorsus  quasi  silentium  damnum  pulchritudinis  esset.  Jus¬ 
tin.  1.  i.  c  7. 

14  Nostro  quidem  morecnm  parentilius  puberes  filii,  cum 
sooeris  generi,  non  lavantur.  Retinenda  est  igilur  iiujus 
generis  vererund'a,  nrrsertim  natura  i ps A  magisua  et  (luce 
Cic.  ).  i.  de  Offir.  n.  123. 

Nudare  se  nefas  esse  credebatur.  Fat.  Max.  1.  ii.  cap.  t. 

15  Plato  do  Rep.  1.  ii.  n.  359 
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wore  a  ring,  the  sto  .e  of  which,  when  turned  towards 
him,  rendered  him  invisible;  so  that  he  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seeing  others,  without  being  seen  himself; 
and  that  by  means  of  this  r  tog,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  queen,  he  deprivec  Candaules  of  his  life  and 
throne.  This  probably  signifies,  that  in  order  to 
compass  his  criminal  design,  he  used  all  the  tricks 
and  stratagems,  which  the  world  calls  subtle  and  re¬ 
fined  policy,  which  penetrates  into  the  most  secret 
purposes  of  others,  without  making  the  least  disco¬ 
very  of  its  own.  This  story,  thus  explained,  carries 
in  it  a  greater  appearance  of  truth,  than  what  we  read 
in  Herodotus. 

Cicero,  after  having  related  this  fable  of  Gyges’s  fa¬ 
mous  ring,  adds,  that  if  a  wise  man  had  such  a  ring,1 
he  would  not  use  it  to  any  wicked  purpose;  because 
virtue  considers  what  is  honourable  and  just,  and  has 
bo  occasion  for  darkness. 

GYGES  reigned  thirty-eight 
A.  M.  3286.  years.2  The  murder  of  Candaules 
Ant.  J.  C.  718.  raised  a  sedition  among  the  Ly¬ 
dians.  The  two  parties,  instead  of 
coming  to  blows,  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
decision  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  declared  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Gyges.  The  king  made  large  presents  to  the 
temple  ol  Delphi,  which  undoubtedly  preceded ,  and 
had  no  little  influence  upon  the  oracle’s  answer. 
Among  other  things  of  value,  Herodotus  mentions  six 
golden  cups,  weighing  thirty  talents,  amounting  to 
uear  a  million  of  French  money,  which  is  about 
48,0001.  sterling. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
throne,  he  made  war  against  Miletus,  Smyrna,  and 
Colophon,  three  powerful  cities  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  states. 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Ardys,  who  reigned  forty-nine 
A.  M.  3324.  3'ears.3  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
Ant.  J.  C.  680.  prince,  that  the  Cimmerians,  driven 
out  of  their  country  by  the  Scythae 
Nomades,  went  into  Asia,  and  took  the  city  of  Sar¬ 
dis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 

Sadyattes  reigned  twelve 
A.  M.  3373.  years.6  This  prince  declared  war 
Ant.  J.  C.  631.  against  the  Milesians,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  city.  In  those  days 
the  sieges,  which  were  generally  nothing  more  than 
blockades,  were  carried  on  very  slowly,  and  lasted 
many  years.  This  king  died  before  he  had  finished 
that  of  Miletus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Halyattes  reigned  fifty-seven 
A.  M.  3385.  years.6  This  is  the  prince  who  made 
Ant.  J.  C.  619.  war  against  Cyaxares,  king  of  Me¬ 
dia.  He  likewise  drove  the  Cim¬ 
merians  out  of  Asia.  He  attacked  and  took  the  cities 
of  Smyrna  and  Clazomenee.  He  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  the  war  against  the  Milesians,  begun  by  his 
father;  and  continued  the  siege  of  their  city,  which 
had  lasted  six  years  under  his  father,  and  continued 
as  many  under  him.  It  ended  at  length  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Halyattes,  upon  an  answer  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  sent  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  into  the  city,  to  propose  a  truce  for  some  months. 
Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  havingWtice  of  his 
ccming,  ordered  all  the  corn,  and  other  provisions, 
assembled  by  him  and  his  subjects  for  their  support, 
to  be  brought  into  the  public  market;  and  command¬ 
ed  the  citizens,  at  the  sight  of  a  signal  that  should  be 
given,  to  be  all  in  a  general  humour  of  feasting  and 
jollity.  The  thing  was  executed  according  to  his 
orders.  The  Lydian  ambassador  at  his  arrival  was 
in  the  utmost  surprise  to  see  such  plenty  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  such  cheerfulness  in  the  city.  His  master, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen, 
concluding  that  his  project  of  reducing  the  place  by 
famine  would  never  succeed,  preferred  peace  to  so 


»  Hunc  ipsum  annu  um  si  habeat  sapiens,  nihilo  plus 
sibi  licere  putet  pecc.are,  quam  si  non  haheret.  Honesta 
enim  bonis  viris,  non  occulta  quaeruntur.  Lib.  iii.  de  Offic. 
qo  a  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  13,  14. 

s  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  15.  *  Ibid.  1.  i-  c.  1C— 22. 


apparently  fruitless  a  war,  and  immediately  raised 
the  siege. 

Crclsus.  His  very  name,  which 
is  become  a  proverb,  conveys  an  A.  M.  3442. 
idea  of  immense  riches.  The  Ant.  J  C.  562. 
wealth  of  this  prince,  to  judge  of  it 
only  by  the  presents  he  made  to  the  temple  of  Del¬ 
phi,  must  have  been  excessively  great.  Most  of  those 
presents  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,  and  were  worth  several  millions.  We  may  partly 
account  for  the  treasures  of  this  prince,6  from  certain 
mines  that  he  had,  situate,  according  to  Strabo, 
between  Pergamus  and  Atarna;  as  also  from  the 
little  river  Pactolus,  the  sand  of  which  was  gold. 
But  in  Strabo’s  time  this  river  had  no  longer  the  same 
advantage. 

What  is  very  extraordinary,7  this  affluence  did  not 
enervate  or  soften  the  courage  of  Croesus.  He 
thought  it  unworthy  of  a  prince  to  spend  his  time  in 
idleness  and  pleasure.  For  his  part,  he  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  in  arms,  made  several  conquests,  and  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  all  the  contiguous 
provinces,  at  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia, 
Pamphylia,  and  all  the  country  of  the  Carians,  Ioni- 
ans,  Dorians,  and  jEolians.  Herodotus  observes,  that 
he  was  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Greeks,  who  till  then 
had  never  been  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  Doubtless 
he  must  mean  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia  Minor. 

But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  in  this  prince, 
though  he  was  so  immensely  rich,  and  so  great  a 
warrior,  yet  his  chief  delight  was  in  literature  and  the 
sciences.  His  court  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
those  famous  learned  men,  so  revered  antiquity, 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece. 

Solon,8  one  of  the  most  celebrated  amongst  them, 
after  having  established  new  laws  at  Athens,  thought 
he  might  absent  himself  for  some  years,  and  improve 
that  time  by  travelling.  He  went  to  Sardis,  where  he 
was  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  reputation 
of  so  great  a  man.  The  king,  attended  with  a  nume 
rous  court,  appeared  in  all  his  regal  pomp  and  splen¬ 
dour,  dressed  in  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  which 
was  all  over  enriched  with  gold,  and  glittered  with 
diamonds.  Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  this 
spectacle  to  Solon,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was  the 
least  moved  at  it,  nor  did  he  utter  a  word  which  dis¬ 
covered  the  least  surprise  or  admiration;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  people  of  sense  might  sufficiently  discern  from 
his  behaviour,  that  he  looked  upon  ail  this  outward 
pomp,  as  an  indication  of  a  little  mind,  which  knows 
not  in  what  true  greatness  and  dignity  consist.  This 
coldness  and  indifference  in  Solon’s  first  approach, 
gave  the  king  no  favourable  opinion  of  his  new  guest. 

He  afterwards  ordered  that  all  his  treasures,  his 
magnificent  apartments  and  costly  furniture,  should 
be  showed  him;  as  if  he  expected,  by  the  multitude 
of  his  fine  vessels,  jewels,  statues,  and  paintings,  to 
conquer  the  philosopher’s  indifference.  But  these 
things  were  not  the  king;  and  it  was  the  king  that 
Solon  was  come  to  visit,  and  not  the  walls  and  cham¬ 
bers  of  his  palace.  He  had  no  notion  of  making  a 
judgment  of  the  king,  or  an  estimate  of  his  worth,  by 
these  outward  appendages,  bul  by'  himself  and  his 
own  personal  qualities.  Were  we  to  judge  at  present 
by  the  same  rule,  we  should  find  many  of  our  great 
men  wretchedly  naked  and  desolate. 

When  Solon  had  seen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to 
the  king.  Croesus  then  asked  him,  which  of  mankind 
in  all  his  travels  he  had  found  the  most  truly  happy  . 
One  Telhis,  replied  Solon,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a 
very  honest  and  good  man ,  who,  after  having  lived 
all  his  days  without  indigence ,  having  always  seen 
his  country  in  a  flourishing  condition,  has  lift  chil¬ 
dren  that  are  universally  esteemed,  has  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  those  children's  children,  and  at 
last  died  gloriously  in  fighting  for  his  country. 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  in  which  gold  and  silvef 


*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  19 — 22. 

«  Slrab.  1.  xiii  p.  625.  and  1.  xiv.  p.  680. 
r  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  26—28.  Q,  «, 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  29—33.  Plut.  in  Sol.  p.  93.  3* 
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were  accounted  as  nothing,  seemed  to  Croesus  to  de¬ 
note  a  strange  ignorance  and  stupidity.  However,  as 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  ranked  at  least 
in  the  second  degree  of  happiness,  he  asked  him, 
Who  of  all  those  he  had  seen ,  was  the  next  in  felicity 
to  Tellus ?  Solon  answered,  Cleohis  and  Biton,  of 
Argos,  two  brothers',  who  had  left  behind  them  a 
perfect  pattern  of  fraternal  affection,  and  of  the  res¬ 
pect  due  from  children  to  their  parents.  Upon  a  so¬ 
lemn  festival,  when  their  mother,  a  priestess  of  Juno, 
was  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  oxen  that  were  to  draw 
her  not  being  ready,  the  two  sons  put  themselves  to 
the  yoke,  and  drew  their  mother's  chariot  thither, 
lohich  was  above  five  miles  distant.  All  the  mothers 
of  the  place,  ravished  with  admiration,  congratulated 
the  priestess  on  being  the  mother  of  such  sons.  She, 
in  the  transports  of  her  joy  and  thankfulness,  earn¬ 
estly  entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  her  children 
with  the  best  thing  that  heaven  can  give  to  man.  Her 
prayers  were  heard.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over, 
her  two  sons  fell  asleep  in  the  very  temple,  and  there 
died  in  a  sift  and  peaceful  slumber .1 2  In  honour  of 
their  piety,  the  people  of  Argos  consecrated  statues 
to  them  in  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

What,  then,  says  Croesus,  in  a  tone  that  showed 
his  discontent ,  you  do  not  reckon  me  in  the  number 
of  the  happy ?  Solon,  who  was  not  willing  either  to 
flatter  or  exasperate  him  any  farther,  replied  calmly: 
King  of  Lydia,  besides  many  other  advantages,  the 
gods  have  given  us  Grecians  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  reserve,  which  has  produced  amongst  us  a  plain, 
popular  kind  of  philosophy,  accompanied  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  generous  freedom,  void  of  pride  or  ostentation, 
and  therefore  not  well  suited  to  the  courts  of  kings: 
th  is  philosophy ,  considering  what  an  infinite  number 
of  vicissitudes  and  accidents  the  life  of  man  is  liable 
to,  does  not  allow  us  either  to  glory  in  any  prosperity 
we  enjoy  ourselves,  or  to  admire  happiness  in  others, 
which  perhaps  may  prove  only  transient  or  superfi¬ 
cial.  From  hence  he  took  occasion  to  represent  to 
him  farther,  That  the  life  if  man  seldom  exceeds  sev¬ 
enty  years,  which  make  up  in  all  6250  days,  of  which 
no  two  are  exactly  alike;  so  that  the  time  to  come  is 
nothing  but  a  series  of  various  accidents,  which  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  contin¬ 
ued  he,  no  man  can  be  esteemed,  but  he  whose  happi¬ 
ness  God  continues  to  the  end  of  his  life:  as  for 
others  who  are  perpetually  exposed  to  a  thousand  dan¬ 
gers,  we  account  their  happiness  as  uncertain  as  the 
crown  is  to  a  person  that  is  still  engaged  in  battle, 
and  has  not  yet  obtained  the  victory.  Solon  retired, 
when  he  had  spoken  these  words,3  which  served  only 
to  mortify  Croesus,  but  not  to  reform  him. 

rEsop,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  was  then  at  the 
court  of  this  prince,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  en¬ 
tertained.  He  was  concerned  at  the  unhandsome 
treatment  Solon  received,  and  said  to  him  by  way  of 
advice:  Solon,  we  must  either  not  come  near  princes 
at  all,  or  speak  things  that  are  agreeable  to  them J 
Say  rather,  replied  Solon,  that  we  should  either  never 
come  near  them  at  all,  or  else  speak  such  things  as 
may  be  for  their  good. 

In  Plutarch's  time  some  of  the  learned  were  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  interview  between  Solon  and  Croesus 
did  not  agree  with  the  dates  of  chronology.  But  as 
those  dates  are  very  uncertain,  that  judicious  author 
did  not  think  this  objection  ought  to  prevail  against 
the  authority  of  several  credible  writers,  by  whom 
this  story  is  attested. 

What  we  have  now  related  of  Croesus  is  a  very  na¬ 
tural  picture  of  the  behaviour  of  kings  and  great  men, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  seduced  by  flattery;  and 
shows  us  at  the  same  time  the  two  sources  from 
whence  that  blindness  generally  proceeds.  The  one 


1  {piXOjttilTOg  a  i/rwg 

a  The  fatigue  of  drawing  the  chariot  might  be  the  cause 
of  it. 

■i  A-Jiry,trx;  fJ.\v  oil  vou6sr«(ra?  os  tov  Kpoio-ov. 

* ’It  E&Xcyv  toT?  &u(ri'Kt\j{ ri  SsT  wf  tjxitrTM  ^  w;  hSurrx 
SppiKiTv.  Kit!  o  EiX'DV.  Ai’  (iiVsv)  ii;  ijmirTos  ij  iS; 
ap httm  The  jingle  of  the  words  «r  lixitrr*  if  c i;  ijJor :i, 
which  is  a  beauty  in  the  original,  because  it  is  founded  in 
tint  sense,  caunot  be  rendered  into  any  language. 


is,  a  secret  inclination  which  all  men  have,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  great,  of  receiving  praise  without  any  pre 
caution,  and  of  judging  favourably  of  all  that  admire 
them  and  show  an  unlimited  submission  and  com¬ 
plaisance  to  their  humours.  The  other  is,  the  great 
resemblance  there  is  between  flattery  and  a  sincere 
affection,  or  a  reasonable  respect;  which  is  sometimes 
counterfeited  so  exactly,  that  the  wisest  may  be  de¬ 
ceived,  if  they  are  not  very  much  upon  their  guard. 

Croesus,  if  we  judged  of  him  by  the  character  he 
bears  in  history,  was  a  very  good  prince,  and  worthy 
of  esteem  in  many  respects.  He  nad  a  great  deal  of 
good  nature,  affability,  and  humanity.  His  palace 
was  a  receptacle  for  men  of  wit  and  learning,  which 
shows  that  he  himself  was  a  person  of  learning,  and 
had  a  taste  for  the  sciences.  His  weakness  was,  that 
he  laid  too  great  stress  upon  riches  and  magnificence, 
thought  himself  great  and  happy  in  proportion  to  his 
possessions,  mistook  regal  pomp  and  splendour  for 
true  and  solid  greatness,  and  fed  his  vanity  with  the 
excessive  submissions  of  those  that  stood  in  a  kind  of 
adoration  before  him. 

Those  learned  men,  those  wits  and  other  courtiers, 
that  surrounded  this  prince,  ate  at  his  table,  partook 
of  his  pleasures,  shared  his  confidence,  and  enriched 
themselves  by  his  bounty  and  liberality,  took  care  not 
to  thwart  the  prince’s  taste,  and  never  thought  of  un¬ 
deceiving  him  with  respect  to  his  errors  or  false  ideas. 
On  the  contrary,  they  made  it  their  business  to  cherish 
and  fortify  them  in  him,  extolling  him  perpetually  as 
the  most  opulent  prince  of  his  age,  and  never  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  wealth,  or  the  magnificence  of  his  palace, 
but  in  terms  of  admiration  and  rapture;  because  they 
knew  this  was  the  sure  way  to  please  him,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  his  favour.  For  flattery  is  nothing  else  but  a 
commerce  of  falsehood  and  lying,  founded  upon  in¬ 
terest  on  one  side,  and  vanity  on  the  other.  The  flat¬ 
terer  desires  to  advance  himself,  and  make  his  fortune ; 
the  prince  to  be  praised  and  admired,  because  he  is 
his  own  first  flatterer,  and  carries  within  himself  a 
more  subtle  and  better  prepared  poison  than  any  adu¬ 
lation  gives  him. 

That  maxim  of  jEsop,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
slave,  and  still  retained  somewhat  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  slavery,  though  he  had  varnished  it  over 
with  the  address  of  an  artful  courtier;  that  maxim  of 
his,  I  say,  which  recommended  to  Solon,  That  we 
should  either  not  come  near  kings,  or  say  what  is 
agreeable  to  them,  shows  us  with  what  kind  of  men 
Crmsus  had  filled  his  court,  and  by  what  means  he 
had  banished  all  sincerity,  integrity,  and  duty,  from 
his  presence.  In  consequence  of  which,  we  see  he 
could  not  bear  that  noble  and  generous  freedom  in 
the  philosopher,  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  set  an 
infinite  value;  as  he  would  have  done,  had  he  but  un¬ 
derstood  the  worth  of  a  friend,  who,  attaching  him¬ 
self  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  fortune,  of  a 
prince, has  the  courage  to  tell  him  disagreeable  truths; 
truths  unpalatable,  and  bitter  to  self-love  at  the  pre¬ 
sent,  but  that  may  prove  very  salutary  and  service¬ 
able  for  the  future.  Die  illis,  non  quod  volunt  au- 
dire,  sed  quod  audisse  semper  volent.  These  are 
Seneca’s  own  words,  where  he  is  endeavouring  to 
show  of  what  great  use  a  faithful  and  sincere  friend 
may  be  to  a  prince;  and  what  he  adds  farther,  seems 
to  be  written  on  purpose  for  Croesus:  Give  him,  says 
he,  wholesome  advice .*  Let  a  word  of  truth  once 
reach  those  ears,  which  are  perpetually  fed  and  enter¬ 
tained  with  flattery.  You  will  ask  me,  What  service 
can  be  done  to  a  person  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  felicity?  Thai  of  teaching  him  not  to  trust  in  his 
prosperity ;  of  removing  that  vain  confidence  he  has 
in  Ids  power  and  greatness,  as  if  they  were  to  endure 
for  ever;  of  making  him  understand,  that  every  thing- 
which  belongs  to,  and  depends  vpon,fiortune,  is  as  un- 


»  Plenas  aures  adulutionibus  aliquando  vera  vox  intret ; 
da  consilium  utile.  Quieris,  quid  felici  priestare  possis  ? 
Effice,  ne  felicitati  sua:  credat.  Parumin  ilium  contuleris, 
si  illi  semel,  stultam  fiduciam  permansurie  semper  potential 
excusseris,  docuerisque  mobilia  esse  quae  dedit  casus  ;  ac 
siepe  inter  forlunam  maximum  et  ultimam  nihil  interesse? 
Sen.  de  Bcnif.  1.  vi  c.  33. 
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stable  as  herself;  and  that  there  is  often  but  the  space  1 
of  a  moment  between  the  highest  elevation  and  the  ! 
most  unhappy  dowrfall. 

It  was  not  long  before  Croesus  experienced  the  truth 
of  what  Solon  had  told  him.1  He  had  two  sons;  one 
of  which  being  dumb,  was  a  perpetual  subject  of  afflic¬ 
tion  to  him;  the  other,  named  Atys,  was  distinguished 
by  every  good  quality,  and  his  great  consolation  and 
delight.  The  father  one  night  had  a  dream,  which 
made  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind,  that  this  be- 
lov  ed  son  of  his  was  to  perish  by  iron.  This  became  a 
new  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  care  is  taken 
to  remove  out  of  the  young  prince's  way  every  thing 
made  of  iron,  as  partisans,  lances,  javelins,  &c.  No 
mention  is  made  of  armies,  wars,  or  sieges,  before  him. 
But  one  day  there  was  to  be  an  extraordinary  hunting- 
match.  for  the  killing  of  a  wild  boar,  which  had  com¬ 
mitted  great  ravage  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the 
young  lords  of  the  court  were  to  be  at  this  hunting. 
Atys  very  earnestly  importuned  his  father  that  he 
would  give  him  leave  to  be  present,  at  least  as  a  spec¬ 
tator.  The  king  could  not  refuse  him  that  request, 
but  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a  discreet  young 
prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  court,  and  was 
named  Adrastus.  And  this  very  Adrastus,  as  he  was 
aiming  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  unfortunately  killed 
Atys.  It  is  impossible  to  express  either  the  affliction 
of  the  father,  when  he  heard  of  this  fatal  accident,  or 
of  the  unhappy  prince,  the  innocent  author  of  the 
murder,  who  expiated  his  fault  with  his  blood,  stab¬ 
bing  himself  in  the  breast  with  his  own  sword,  upon 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  unfortunate  Atys. 

Two  years  were  spent  on  this  occasion  in  deep 
mourning.2  the  afflicted  father’s  thoughts  being  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  But  the 
growing  reputation  and  great  qualities  of  Cyrus,  who 
began  to  make  himself  known,  roused  him  out  of  his 
lethargy.  He  thought  it  behoved  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  power  of  the  Persians,  which  was  enlarging  itself 
every  day.  As  he  was  very  religious  in  his  way,  he 
would  never  enter  upon  any  enterprise  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  gods.  But  that  he  might  not  act  blindly, 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  a  certain  judgment 
on  the  answers  he  should  receive,  he  was  willing  to 
assure  himself  beforehand  of  the  truth  of  the  oracles. 
For  which  purpose,  he  sent  messengers  to  all  the  most 
celebrated  oracles  both  of  Greece  and  Africa,  with 
orders  to  inquire,  every  one  at  his  respective  oracle, 
what  Croesus  was  doing  on  such  a  day  and  such  an 
hour,  before  agreed  on.  His  orders  were  punctually 
observed;  and  of  all  the  oracles  none  gave  a  true  an¬ 
swer  but  that  of  Delphi.  The  answer  was  given  in 
Greek  hexameter  verses,  and  was  in  substance  as  fol¬ 
lows:  I  know  the  number  of  the  grains  of  sandon  the 
sea-shore ,  and  the  measure  of  the  oceans  vast  extent. 
1  can  hear  the  dumb,  and  him  that  has  not  yet  learned  to 
speak.  A  strong  smell  of  a  tortoise,  boiled  in  brass, 
together  with  sheep's  flesh,  has  reached  my  nostrils, 
brass  beneath,  brass  above.  And  indeed  the  king, 
thinking  to  invent  something  that  could  not  possibly 
be  guessed  at,  had  employed  himself  on  the  day  and 


hour  set  down,  in  boiling  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  in  a 
brass  pot  which  had  a  brass  cover.  St.  Austin  observes 
in  several  places,  that  God,  to  punish  the  blindness 
of  the  Pagans,  sometimes  permitted  the  devils  to  give 
answers  conformable  to  the  truth. 

Croesus,  thus  assured  of  the  veracity  of  the  god, 
whom  he  designed  to  consult,  offered  3000  victims  to 
his  honour,  and  ordered  an  infinite  number  of  vessels, 
tripods,  and  golden  tables  to  be  melted  down,  and 
converted  into  ingots  of  gold,  to  the  number  of  117,  to 
augment  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Each 
of  these  ingots  weighed  at  least  two  talents;  besides 
which,  he  made  several  other  presents:  amongst 
others,  Herodotus  mentions  a  golden  lion,  weighing 
ten  talents,  and  two  vessels  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
one  of  gold,  which  weighed  eight  talents  and  a  half 
and  twelve  minse;  the  other  of  silver,  which  contained 
600  of  the  measures  called  amphorae.  All  these  pre¬ 
sents,  and  many  more,  which  for  brevity’s  sake  I  omit, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  messengers  were  ordered  to  consult  the  god 
upon  two  points:  first,  whether  Crossus  should  un¬ 
dertake  a  war  against  the  Persians;  secondly,  if  he 
did,  whether  he  should  require  the  succour  of  any 
auxiliary  troops.  The  oracle  answered,  upon  the  first 
article,  that  if  he  carried  his  arms  against  the  Persians 
he  would  subvert  a  great  empire;  upon  the  second, 
that  he  would  do  well  to  make  alliances  with  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece.  He  consulted  the 
oracle  again,  to  know  how  long  the  duration  of  his 
empire  would  be.  The  answer  was,  that  it  should 
subsist  till  a  mule  came  to  possess  the  throne  of  Me¬ 
dia;  which  he  considered  as  an  assurance  of  the  per¬ 
petual  duration  of  his  kingdom. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  Croesus  en¬ 
tered  into  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  at  that 
time  had  Pisistratus  at  their  head,  and  with  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  who  were  indisputably  the  two  most 
powerful  states  of  Greece. 

A  certain  Lydian,3  much  esteemed  for  his  prudence, 
gave  Croesus,  on  this  occasion,  very  judicious  advice. 
O  prince,  says  he  to  him,  why  do  you  think  of  turning 
your  arms  against  such  a  people  as  the  Persians,  who, 
being  born  in  a  wild,  rugged  country,  are  inurea 
from  their  infancy  to  every  kind  of  hardship  and  fa¬ 
tigue;  who  being  coarsely  clad  and  coarsely  fed,  can 
content  themselves  with  bread  and  water;  who  are  ab¬ 
solute  strangers  to  all  the  delicacies  and  conveniences 
of  life;  who,  in  a  word,  have  nothing  to  lose  if  you 
conquer  them,  and  every  thing  to  gain  if  they  conquer 
you;  and  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  drive  out 
of  our  country,  if  they  should  once  come  to  taste  the 
sweets  and  advantages  of  it?  So  far  therefore  from 
thinking  of  beginning  a  war  against  them,  it  is  my 
opinion  we  ought  to  thank  the  gods  they  have  never 
put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  Persians  to  come  and  at¬ 
tack  the  Lydians.  But  Croesus  had  taken  his  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  would  not  be  diverted  from  it. 

What  remains  of  the  history  of  Croesus  will  be 
found  in  that  of  Cyrus,  which  I  am  now  going  to  be* 
gin. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYRUS. 

THE  history  of  this  prince  is  differently  related  by 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  I  follow  the  latter,  as 
judging  him  infinitely  more  worthy  of  credit  on  this 
subject  than  the  former;  and  as  to  those  facts  wherein 
they  differ,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient  briefly  to  relate 
what  Herodotus  says  of  them.  It  is  well  known, 
that  Xenophon  served  a  long  time  under  the  younger 
Cyrus,  who  had  in  his  troops  a  great  number  of  Per¬ 
sian  noblemen,  with  whom  undoubtedly  this  writer, 
considering  how  curious  he  was,  did  often  converse, 
in  order  to  acquaint  himself  by  that  means  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  with  their  con¬ 
quests  in  general,  but  more  particularly  with  those  of 
the  prince  who  had  founded  their  monarchv,  and  whose 
history  he  proposed  to  write.  This  he  tells  us  himself, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Cyropaedia:  Having  always 
looked  upon  this  great  man  as  worthy  cf  admiration, 
I  took  a  pleasure  of  informing  myself  of  his  birth, 
his  natural  disposition,  and  the  method  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  that  I  might  know  by  what  means  he  became  so 
great  a  prince;  and  herein  1  advance  nothing  but 
wliat  has  been  told  me. 

As  to  what  Cicero  says,  in  his  first  letter  to  his 
brother  Quinta,  that  Xenophon’s  design  in  writing 
the  history  of  Cyrus,  was  not  so  much  to  follow  truth, 
as  to  give  a  model  of  a  just  government this  ought 
not  to  lessen  the  authority  of  that  judicious  historian, 
or  make  us  give  the  less  credit  to  what  he  relates.  All 
that  can  be  inferred  from  thence  is,  that  the  design  of 
Xenophon,  who  was  a  great  philosopher,  as  well  as 
a  great  captain,  was  not  merely  to  write  Cyrus’s  his¬ 
tory,  but  to  represent  him  as  a  model  and  example  to 
princes,  for  their  instruction  in  the  arts  of  reigning, 
and  of  gaining  the  love  of  their  subjects,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pomp  and  elevation  of  their  stations. 
With  this  view  he  may  possibly  have  lent  his  hero 
some  thoughts,  some  sentiments,  or  discourses,  of  his 
own.  But  the  substance  of  the  facts  and  events  he 
relates,  is  to  be  deemed  true;  and  of  this  their  con¬ 
formity  with  the  holy  Scripture  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
proof.  The  reader  may  see  the  dissertation  of  the 
Abbfi  Banier  upon  this  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.2 

For  the  greater  perspicuity,  I  divide  the  history  of 
Cyrus  into  three  parts.  The  first  will  reach  from  his 
birth  to  the  siege  of  Babylon :  the  second  will  compre¬ 
hend  the  description  of  the  siege,  and  the  taking  of 
that  city,  with  every  thing  else  that  relates  to  that 


i  Cyrus  ille  4  Xenophonte,  non  ad  historic  fidem  scriptus, 
«ed  ad  effigiem  justi  imperii.  3  Vol.  vi.  p.  400. 


great  event:  the  third  will  contain  that  prince’s  his¬ 
tory,  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  to  his  death. 

ARTICLE  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYRUS  FROM  HIS  INFANCY  TO 
THE  SIEGE  OF  BABYLON. 

This  interval  besides  his  education,  and  the  journey 
he  made  into  Media  to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  in¬ 
cludes  the  first  campaigns  of  Cyrus,  and  the  important 
expeditions  subsequent  to  them. 

SECTION  I. — CYRUS’S  EDUCATION. 

Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  and  of  Maudane,  A.  M.  3405. 
daughter  to  Astyages,  king  of  the  Ant.  J.  C.  599. 
Medes.3  He  was  born  one  year 
after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  Mandane. 

The  Persians  were  at  this  time  divided  into  twelve 
tribes,  and  inhabited  only  one  province  of  that  vast 
country  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Persia, 
and  were  not  in  all  above  120,000  men.  But  this 
people  having  afterwards,  through  the  prudence  and 
valour  of  Cyrus,  acquired  the  empire  of  the  East,  the 
name  of  Persia  extended  itself  with  their  conquests 
and  fortune,  and  comprehended  all  that  vast  tract  of 
country  which  reaches  from  east  to  west,  from  the  river 
Indus  to  the  Tigris;  and  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  Caspian  sea  to  the  ocean.  And'  still  to  this  day 
the  country  of  Persia  has  the  same  extent. 

Cyrus  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  still  more 
deserving  of  esteem  for  the  qualities  of  his  mind;  was 
of  a  very  sweet  disposition,  full  of  good  nature  and 
humanity,  and  had  a  great  desire  for  learning,  and  a 
noble  ardour  for  glory.  He  was  never  afraid  of  any 
danger,  or  discouraged  by  any  hardship  or  difficulty, 
where  honour  was  to  be  acquired.  He  was  brought 
up  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Persians 
which  were  excellent  in  those  days  with  respect  to 
education. 

The  public  good,  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation, 
was  the  only  principle  and  end  of  all  their  laws.4 
The  education  of  children  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  duty,  and  the  most  essential  part  of 
government:  it  was  not  left  to  the  care  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  whose  blind  affection  and  fondness  often 
rendered  them  incapable  of  that  office;  but  the  state 
took  it  upon  themselves.  Boys  were  all  brought  up 
in  common,  after  one  uniform  manner;  where  every 
thing  was  regulated,  the  place  and  length  of  their 
exercises,  the  times  of  eating,  the  quality  of  their  meat 
and  drink,  and  their  different  kinds  of  punishment. 
The  only  food  allowed  either  the  children  or  the  young 
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jen,  was  bread,  cresses  and  water;  for  their  design 
■vas  to  accustom  them  early  to  temperance  and  sobri- 
;ty  :  besides,  they  considered,  that  a  plain,  frugal 
iiet,  without  any  mixture  of  sauces  or  ragouts,  would 
strengthen  the  body,  and  lay  such  a  foundation  of 
health,  as  would  enable  them  to  undergo  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  fatigues  of  war  to  a  good  old  age. 

Here  boys  went  to  school  to  learn  justice  and  virtue, 
as  they  do  in  other  places  to  learn  arts  and  sciences; 
and  the  crime  most  severely  punished  amongst  them 
was  ingratitude. 

The  design  of  the  Persians,  in  all  these  wise  regu¬ 
lations  was  to  prevent  evil,  being  convinced  that  it  is 
much  better  to  prevent  faults  than  to  punish  them: 
and  whereas  in  other  states  the  legislators  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  enacting  punishments  for  criminals,  the  Per¬ 
sians  endeavoured  so  to  order  it,  as  to  have  no  crimi¬ 
nals  amongst  them. 

Till  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  the  boys  re¬ 
mained  in  the  class  of  children;  and  here  it  was  they 
learned  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  fling  the  dart  or  jave¬ 
lin;  after  which  they  were  received  into  the  class  of 
young  men.  In  this  they  were  more  narrowly  watched 
and  kept  under  than  before,  because  that  age  requires 
the  strictest  inspection,  and  has  the  greatest  need  of 
restraint.  Here  they  remained  ten  years;  during 
which  time  they  passed  all  their  nights  in  keeping 
guard,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  as  to  inure 
them  to  fatigue.  In  the  day-time  they  waited  upon 
their  governors,  to  receive  their  orders,  attended  the 
king  when  he  went  a  hunting,  or  improved  themselves 
in  their  exercises. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  men  grown  up;  and 
in  this  they  remained  five  and  twenty  years.  Out  of 
these  all  the  officers  that  were  to  command  in  the 
troops,  and  all  such  as  were  to  fill  the  different  posts 
and  employments  in  the  state,  were  chosen.  When 
they  were  turned  of  fifty,  they  were  not  obliged  to 
carry  arms  out  of  their  own  country. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  or  last  class,  from 
whence  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and  experience 
were  chosen,  for  forming  the  public  council,  and  pre¬ 
siding  in  the  courts  of  judicature. 

By  this  means  every  citizen  might  aspire  to  the 
chief  posts  in  the  government;  but  no  one  could  ar¬ 
rive  at  them,  till  he  had  passed  through  all  these  seve¬ 
ral  classes,  and  qualified  himself  for  them  by  all  these 
exercises.  The  classes  were  open  to  all;  but  gene¬ 
rally  such  only  as  were  rich  enough  to  maintain  their 
children  without  working,  sent  them  thither. 

Cyrus  himself  was  educated  in  this  manner,  and 
surpassed  all  of  his  age,l  not  only  in  aptness  to  learn, 
but  in  courage  and  address  in  executing  whatever  he 
undertook. 

SECTION  II. — CYRUS’S  JOURNEY  TO  HIS  GRAND¬ 
FATHER  ASTYAGES,  AND  HIS  RETURN  INTO  PER¬ 
SIA. 

When  Cyrus  was  twelve  years  old,  his  mother 
Mandane  took  him  with  her  into  Media,  to  his  grand¬ 
father  Astyages,  who,  from  the  many  things  he  had 
heard  said  in  favour  of  that  young  prince,  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  him.  In  this  court  young  Cyrus  found 
very  different  manners  from  those  of  his  own  country. 
Pride,  luxury,  and  magnificence  reigned  here  univer¬ 
sally.  Astyages  himself  was  richly  clothed,  had  his 
eyes  coloured,2  his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  embel¬ 
lished  with  artificial  locks.  For  the  Medes  affected 
an  effeminate  life,  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  to  wear 
necklaces  and  bracelets;  whereas  the  habits  of  the 


1  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  8 — 22. 

3  The  ancients,  in  order  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  face, 
and  to  give  more  life  to  their  complexions,  used  to  form  their 
eye-orows  into  perfect  arches,  and  to  colour  them  with 
black.  To  give  the  greater  lustre  to  their  eves,  they  made 
their  eye  lashes  of  the  same  blackness.  This  artifice  was 
much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  said  of  Jezebel, 
Depinxi t  oculos  suos  slibio,  2  Kings,  ix.  30.  This  drug  had 
an  astringent  quality,  which  shrunk  up  the  eye-lids,  and 
made  the  eyes  appear  the  larger,  which  at  that  time  was 
icekoned  a  beauty.  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  6.  From  hence  comes 
that  epithet,  which  Homer  so  often  gives  to  his  goddesses: 
Botov  *Hp*j,  great-eyed  Juno. 
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Persians  were  very  plain  and  coarse.  All  this  finery 
did  not  dazzle  Cyrus,  who  without  criticising  or  con¬ 
demning  what  he  saw,  was  contented  to  live  as  he 
had  been  brought  up,  and  adhered  to  the  principles 
he  had  imbibed  from  his  infancy.  He  charmed  his 
grandfather  with  his  sprightliness  and  wit, and  gained 
every  body’s  favour  by  his  noble  and  engaging  beha¬ 
viour.  I  shall  only  mention  one  instance,  wnereby 
we  may  judge  of  the  rest. 

Astyages,  to  make  his  grandson  unwilling  to  return 
home,  made  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  in  which 
there  was  the  utmost  plenty  and  profusion  of  every 
thing  that  was  nice  and  delicate.  All  this  exquisite 
cheer  and  magnificent  preparation  Cyrus  looked  upon 
with  great  indifference;  and  observing  Astyages  to 
be  surprised  at  his  behaviour:  The  Persians,  says  he 
to  the  king,  instead  of  going  such  a  round-about  way 
to  appease  their  hunger,  have  a  much  shorter  to  the 
same  end;  a  little  bread  and  cresses  with  them  answer 
the  purpose.  Astyages  having  allowed  Cyrus  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  meats  as  he  thought  fit,  the  latter  im¬ 
mediately  distributed  them  to  the  king’s  officers  in 
waiting;  to  one,  because  he  taught  him  to  ride;  to 
another,  because  he  waited  well  upon  his  grandfather; 
and  to  a  third,  because  he  took  great  care  of  his  mo 
ther.  Sacas,  the  king’s  cup-bearer,  was  the  only  per 
son  to  whom  he  gave  nothing.  This  officer,  besides 
the  post  of  cup-bearer,  had  that  likewise  of  introdu¬ 
cing  those  who  were  to  have  audience  of  the  king; 
and  as  he  could  not  possibly  grant  that  favour  to  Cy¬ 
rus  as  often  as  he  desired  it,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  the  prince,  who  took  this  occasion  to  show 
his  resentment.  Astyages  testifying  some  concern  at 
the  neglect  shown  to  this  officer,  for  whom  he  had  a 
particular  regard,  and  who  deserved  it,  as  he  said, 
on  account  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which 
he  served  him:  Is  that  all,  papa?  replied  Cyrus;  if 
that  be  sufficient  to  merit  your  favour,  you  shall  see 
I  will  quickly  obtain  it;  for  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
serve  you  better  than  he.  Immediately  Cyrus  is 
equipped  as  a  cup-bearer,  and  advancing  gravely  with 
a  serious  countenance,  a  napkin  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  holding  the  cup  nicely  with  three  of  his  fingers, 
he  presented  it  to  the  king  with  a  dexterity  and  grace 
that  charmed  both  Astyages  and  Mandane.  When 
he  had  done,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  grand-father’s 
neck,  and  kissing  him,  cried  out  with  great  joy:  O 
Sacas!  poor  Sacas!  thou  art  undone ;  I  shall  have  thy 
place.3  Astyages  embraced  him  with  great  fond  nes-, 
and  said,  I  am  mighty  well  pleased,  my  dear  child; 
nobody  conserve  me  with  a  better  grace:  but  you 
have  forgotten  one  essential  ceremony,  which  is  that 
of  tasting.  And  indeed  the  cun-bearer  was  used  to 
pour  some  of  the  liquor  into  his  left  hand,  and  to 
taste  it,  before  he  presented  it  to  the  king:  -Vo ,  re¬ 
plied  Cyrus,  it  is  not  through  forgetfulness  that  I 
omitted  that  ceremony.— Why ,  then,  says  Astyages, 
for  what  reason  did  you  do  it? — Because  I  appre¬ 
hended  there  was  poison  in  the  liquor. — Poison,  child! 
How  could  you  think  sol— Yes;  poison,  papa; for  not 
long  ago,  at  an  entertainment  you  gave  to  the  lords 
of  your  court,  after  the  guests  had  drunk  a  little  of 
that  liquor,  I  perceived  all  their  heads  were  turned, 
they  sung,  made  a  noise,  and.  talked  they  did  not  know 
what:  you  yourself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  you 
were  king,  and  they  that  they  were  subjects;  and  when 
you  would  have  danced,  you  could  not  stand  upon  your 

legs. _ Why,  says  Astyages,  have  you  never  seen  the 

same  thing  happen  to  your  father? — .Vo ,  never,  says 
Cyrus.  How  is  it  with  him  when  he  drinks?— Why 
when  he  has  drunk,  his  thirst  is  quenched,  and  that  s 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  skill  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  in  giving  such  an  excellent  lesson  of  sobriety  in 
this  story;  he  might  have  done  it  in  a  serious  grave 
way,  and  have  spoken  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher; 
for'Xenophon,  warrior  as  he  was,  was  no  less  excel¬ 
lent  a  philosopher  than  his  master  Socrates.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  he  puts  the  instruction  into  the  mouth  ol 
a  child,  and  conceals  it  under  the  veil  of  a  story,  which. 
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m  the  original,  is  told  with  all  the  wit  and  agreeable¬ 
ness  imaginable. 

Mandane  being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Per¬ 
sia,  Cyrus  joyfully  complied  with  the  repeated  re¬ 
quests  his  grandfather  had  made  to  him  to  stay  in 
Media;  being  desirous,  as  he  said,  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  art  of  riding,,  which  he  was  not  yet  master  of, 
and  which  was  not  known  in  Persia,  where  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  his  country,  and  its  craggy  mountainous  situ¬ 
ation,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at  this  court,  his 
behaviour  procured  him  infinite  love  and  esteem.  He 
was  gentle,  affable,  anxious  to  oblige,  beneficent,  and 
generous.  Whenever  the  young  lords  had  any  favour 
to  ask  of  the  king,  Cyrus  was  their  solicitor.  If  the 
king  had  any  subject  of  complaint  against  them,  Cy¬ 
rus  was  their  mediator;  their  affairs  became  his;  and 
he  always  managed  them  so  well,  that  he  obtained 
whatever  he  desired. 

When  Cyrus  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  the  king  of  the  Babylonians1  (this  was  Evil-. 
Merodach,  son  of  Nabucbodonosor.)  at  a  hunting- 
match  a  little  before  his  marriage  thought  fit,  in  order 
to  show  his  bravery,  to  make  an  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  Medes;  which  obliged  Astyages  to 
take  the  field  to  oppose  the  invader.  Here  it  was 
that  Cyrus,  having  followed  his  grandfather,  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  war.  He  behaved  himself  so 
well  on  this  occasion,  that  the  victory  which  the 
Medes  gained  over  the  Babylonians  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  valour. 

The  year  after,  his  father  recall- 

A.  M.  3421.  ing  him,  that  he  might  complete 
Ant.  J.  C.  583.  his  course  in  the  Persian  exercises, 
he  departed  immediately  from  the 
court  of  Media,  that  neither  his  father  nor  his  coun¬ 
try  might  have  any  room  to  complain  of  his  delay. 
This  occasion  showed  how  much  he  was  beloved.  At 
his  departure  he  was  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple,  young  and  old.  Astyages  himself  conducted  him 
a  good  part  of  his  journey  on  horseback;  and  when 
the  sad  moment  came  that  they  must  part,  the  whole 
company  were  bathed  in  tears. 

Thus  Cyrus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  re¬ 
entered  the  class  of  children,  where  he  continued  a 
year  longer.  His  companions,  after  his  long  residence 
in  so  voluptuous  and  luxurious  a  court  as  that  of  the 
Medes,  expected  to  find  a  great  change  in  his  man¬ 
ners;  but  when  they  found  that  he  was  content  with 
their  ordinary  table,  and  that,  when  he  was  present  at 
any  entertainment,  he  was  more  sober  and  temperate 
than  any  of  the  company,  they  looked  upon  him  with 
new  admiration. 

From  this  first  class  he  passed  into  the  second, 
which  is  the  class  of  youths;  and  there  it  quickly  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  dexterity,  ad¬ 
dress,  patience,  and  obedience. 

Ten  years  after,  he  .was  admitted  into  the  men’s 
class,  wherein  he  remained  thirteen  years,  till  he  set 
out  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army,  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 

SECTION  III.— THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  OF  CYRUS, 

WHO  GOES  TO  AID  HIS  UNCLE  CYAXARES  AGAINST 

THE  BABYLONIANS. 

Astyages,2  king  of  the  Medes, 

A.  M.  3444.  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ant.  J.  C.560.  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus’s  mo¬ 
ther.  Cyaxares  was  no  sooner  on 
the  throne,  than  he  was  engaged  in  a  terrible  war. 
He  was  informed  that  the  king  of  the  Babylonians 
(Neriglissor)  was  preparing  a  powerful  army  against 
him,  and  that  he  had  already  engaged  several  princes 
on  his  side,  and  amongst  others  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia; 
that  he  had  likewise  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of 
India,  to  give  him  bad  impressions  of  the  Medes  and 

i  In  Xenophon  this  people  are  always  called  Assyrians  ; 
and  in  truth  they  are  Assyrians,  but  Assyrians  of  Babylon, 
whom  we  must  not  confound  with  those  of  Nineveh,  whose 
empire,  as  we  have  seen  already,  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
,he  ruin  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  thereof. 

»  Cyr  p.  1.  i.  p.  22—37. 


Persians,  by  representing  to  him  how  dangerous  Q 
closer  alliance  and  union  between  two  nations  already 
so  powerful  might  be,  since  they  could  in  the  end 
subdue  all  the  nations  around  them,  if  a  vigorous  op¬ 
position  was  not  made  to  the  progress  ot  their  power. 
Cyaxares  therefore  despatched  ambassadors  to  Cam- 
byses,  to  desire  succours  from  him ;  and  ordered  them 
to  bring  it  about,  that  Cyrus  should  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  his  father  was  to  send.  This  was 
readily  granted.  As  soon  at  it  was  known  that  Cyrus 
was  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  joy  was 
universal.  The  army  consisted  of  30,000  men,  all  in¬ 
fantry  (for  the  Persians  as  yet  had  no  cavalry;)  but 
they  were  all  chosen  men,  and  such  as  had  been  raised 
after  a  particular  manner.  First  of  all  Cyrus  chose 
out  of  the  nobility  200  of  the  bravest  officers,  each  of 
whom  was  ordered  to  choose  out  four  more  of  the 
same  sort,  which  made  1000  in  all;  and  these  were 
the  officers  that  were  called  '0/mti/«i,8  and  who  sig¬ 
nalized  themselves  afterwards  so  gloriously  upon  all 
occasions.  Every  one  of  this  thousand  was  appointed 
to  raise  among  the  people  ten  light-armed  pike-men, 
ten  slingers,  and  ten  bowmen;  which  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  31,000  men. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  the  choice,  Cyrus  thought 
fit  to  make  a  speech  to  the  200  officers,  whom,  after 
having  highly  praised  them  for  their  courage,  he  in¬ 
spired  with  the  strongest  assurance  of  victory  and 
success.  Do  you  know ,  says  he  to  them,  the  nature 
of  the  enemy  you  have  to  deal  with ?  They  are  soft, 
effeminate ,  enervated  men,  already  half  conquered  by 
their  own  luxury  and  voluptuousness ;  men  not  able  to 
bear  either  hunger  or  thirst ;  equally  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  either  the  toil  of  war  or  the  sight  of  danger: 
whereas  you,  that  are  inured  from  your  infancy  to  a 
sober  and  hard  way  of  living;  to  you,  I  say,  hunger 
and  thirst  are  but  the  sauce,  and  the  only  sauce,  to 
your  meals ;  fatigues  are  your  pleasure,  dangers  your 
delight,  and  the  love  of  your  country  and  of  glory 
your  only  passion.  Besides,  the  justice  of  your  cause 
is  another  considerable  advantage.  They  are  the  ag¬ 
gressors.  It  is  the  enemy  that  attacks  us,  and  it  is 
our  friends  and  allies  thut  require  our  aid.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  just  than  to  repel  the  injury  they  offer 
us?  Is  there  any  thing  more  honourable  than  to  fly 
to  the  assistance  of  our  friends ?  But  what  ought  to 
be  the  principal  motive  of  your  confidence  is,  that  I 
do  not  engage  in  this  expedition  without  having  first 
consulted  the  gods,  and  implored  their  protection;  for 
you  know  it  is  my  custom  to  begin  alt  my  actions,  and 
all  my  undertakings ,  in  that  manner. 

Cyrus  soon  after  set  out  without 
loss  of  time;  but  before  his  depar-  A.  M.  3445. 
ture  he  invoked  the  gods  of  the  Ant.  J.  C.  559. 
country  a  second  time.  For  hisgreat 
maxim  was,  and  he  had  it  from  his  father,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  form  any  enterprise,  great  or  small,  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  divinity,  and  imploring  his  protec¬ 
tion.  Cambyses  had  often  taught  him  to  consider, 
that  the  prudence  of  men  is  very  short,  and  their  views 
very  limited;  that  they  cannot  penetrate  into  futurity ; 
and  that  many  times  what  they  think  must  needs  turn 
to  their  advantage,  proves  their  ruin;  whereas  the 
gods,  being  eternal,  know  all  th-ngs,  future  as  welt  as 
past,  and  Inspire  those  they  love  to  undertake  what  is 
most  expedient  for  them:  which  is  a  favourand  apro- 
tection  they  owe  to  no  man,  and  grant  only  to  those 
that  invoke  and  consult  them. 

Cambyses  accompanied  his  son  as  far  as  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Persia;  and  in  the  way  gave  him  excellent 
instructions  concerning  the  duties  of  the  general  of  an 
army.  Cyrus  thought  himself  ignorant  of  nothing 
that  related  to  the  business  of  war,  after  the  many 
lessons  he  had  received  from  the  most  able  masters 
of  that  time.  Have  your  masters,  says  Cambyses  to 
him,  given  you  any  instructions  concerning  economy, 
that  is  to  say,  concerning  the  manner  of  supplying  an 
army  with  all  necessary  provisions,  of  preventing 
sickness,  and  preserving  the  health  of  the  soldiers, 
qf fortifying  their  bodies  by  frequent  exercises,  of 
exciting  a  generous  emulation  amongst  them,  of  ma- 


3  Men  of  the  same  dignity. 
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king  yourself  obeyed,  esteemed,  and  beloved  by  your 
soldiers?  Upon  each  of  these  points,  and  upon  seve¬ 
ral  others  mentioned  by  the  king,  Cyrus  owned  he 
had  never  heard  one  word  spoken,  and  that  it  was  all 
entirely  new  to  him.  TVhat  is  it  then  your  masters 
have  taught  you? — They  have  taught  me  to  fence ,  re¬ 
plied  the  prince,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fling  the  javelin, 
to  mark  out  a  camp,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  fortification, 
to  range  troops  in  order  of  battle,  to  review  them,  to 
see  them  march,  flile  of,  and  encamp.  Cambyses, 
smiling,  gave  his  son  to  understand,  that  they  had 
taught  him  nothing  of  what  was  most  material  and 
essential  for  a  good  officer  and  an  expert  commander 
to  know:  and  in  one  single  conversation,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  all  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  designed  for  the  army,  he  taught  him  infi¬ 
nitely  more  than  all  the  celebrated  masters  had  done, 
in  the  course  of  several  years.  One  short  instance 
of  this  discourse  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  rest. 

The  question  was,  What  are  the  proper  means  of 
making  the  soldiers  obedient  and  submissive?  The 
way  to  effect  that,  says  Cyrus,  seems  to  be  very  easy, 
ana  very  certain;  it  is  only  to  praise  and  reward 
those  that  obey,  to  punish  and  stigmatize  such  as  fail 
in  their  duty. —  You  say  well,  replied  Cambyses;  that 
is  the  way  to  make  them  obey  by  force;  bat  the  chief 
point  is,  to  make  them  obey  you  willingly  and  freely. 
JVow  the  sure  method  of  effecting  this,  is  to  convince 
those  you  command,  that  you  know  better  what  is  for 
their  advantage  than  they  do  themselves;  for  all  man¬ 
kind  readily  submit  to  those  of  whom  they  have  that 
opinion.  This  is  the  principle,  from  whence  that 
blind  subm  ission  proceeds  which  you  see  sick  persons 
pay  to  their  physician,  travellers  to  their  guide,  and 
a  ship's  company  to  the  pilot.  Their  obedience  is 
founded  only  upon  their  persuasion,  that  the  physi¬ 
cian,  the  guide,  and  the  pilot,  are  all  more  ski  ful  and 
better  infoi-med  in  their  respective  callings  than 
themselves. — But  what  shall  a  man  do,  says  Cyrus  to 
his  father,  to  appear  more  skilful  and  expert  than 
others'! — He  must  really  be.  so,  replied  Cambyses; 
and  in  order  to  be  so,  he  must  apply  himself  closely  to 
his  profession,  diligently  study  all  the  rules  of  it,  con¬ 
sult  the  most  able  and  experienced  masters,  neglect  no 
circumstance  that  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  his 
enterprise;  and,  above  all,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
theproteclion  of  the  gods,  from  whom  alone  we  re¬ 
ceive  all  our  wisdom,  and  all  our  success. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  arrived  in  Media,1  and  reach¬ 
ed  Cyaxares,  the  first  thing  he  did,  after  the  usual 
compliments  had  passed,  was  to  inform  himself  of  the 
quality  and  number  of  the  forces  on  both  sides.  It  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  computation  made  of  them,  that  the 
enemy’s  army  amounted  to  200,000  foot,  and  60,000 
horse;  and  that  the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  scarce  amounted  ta  half  the  number  of  foot; 
and  as  to  the  cavalry,  the  Medes  had  not  so  many  by 
a  third.  This  great  inequality  put  Cyaxares  in  terri¬ 
ble  fears  and  perplexities.  He  could  think  of  no 
other  expedient  than  to  send  for  another  body  of 
troops  from  Persia,  more  numerous  than  that  already 
arrived.  But  this  expedient,  besides  that  it  would 
have  taken  up  too  much  time,  appeared  in  itself  im¬ 
practicable.  Cyrus  immediately  proposed  another, 
more  sure  and  more  expeditious,  which  was,  that  his 
Persian  soldiers  should  change  their  arms.  As  they 
chiefly  used  the  bow  and  javelin,  and  consequently 
their  manner  of  fighting  was  at  a  distance,  in  which 
kind  of  engagement  the  greater  number  was  easily 
superior  to  the  lesser,  Cyrus  was  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  armed  with  such  weapons  as  should  oblige 
them  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy  immediately, 
and  by  that  means  render  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers  useless.  .  This  project  was  highly  approved, 
and  instantly  put  into  execution. 

Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  among  the 
( roo ps,2  and  inspired  them  with  a  surprising  emula¬ 
tion,  by  the  rewards  he  promised,  and  by  his  obliging 
and  engaging  deportment  towards  all.  He  valued 


money  only  as  it  allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  being 
generous.  He  was  continually  making  presents  to 
one  or  other,  according  to  their  rank  or  their  merit; 
to  one  a  buckler,  to  another  a  sword,  or  something 
of  the  same  kind  equally  acceptable.  By  this  generos¬ 
ity,  this  greatness  of  soul,  and  beneficent  disposition, 
he  thought  a  general  ought  to  distinguish  himself,  and 
not  by  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or  the  richness  of  his 
clothes,  and  still  less  by  his  haughtiness  and  imperi¬ 
ous  demeanour.  A  commander  coidd  not,  be  said, 
give  actual  proofs  of  his  munificence  to  every  body? 
and  for  that  very  reason  he  thought  himself  obliged 
to  convince  every  body  of  his  inclination  and  good 
will:  for  though  a  prince  might  exhaust  his  treasures 
by  making  presents,  yet  he  could  not  injure  himself 
by  benevolence  and  affability ;  by  being  sincerely  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  others,  and 
by  making  it  appear  that  he  is  so. 

One  day,4  as  Cyrus  was  reviewing  his  army,  a  mes¬ 
senger  came  to  him  from  Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him, 
that  some  ambassadors  being  arrived  from  the  king 
of  the  Indies,  he  desired  his  presence  immediately. 
For  this  puiyose,  said  he,  I  have  brought  you,  a  rich 
garment ;  for  the  king  desires  you  would  appear  mag¬ 
nificently  dressed  before  the  Indians,  to  do  the  nation 
honour.  Cyrus  lost  not  a  moment’s  time,  but  instant¬ 
ly  set  out  with  his  troops„to  w'ait,  upon  the  king; 
though  without  changing  nis  dress,  which  was  very 
plain,  after  the  Persian  lashion.and  not  (as  the  Greek 
text  has  it)  polluted  or  spoiled  by  any  foreign  orna¬ 
ment.5  Cyaxares  seemed  at  first  a  little  displeased 
with  it;  If  I  had  dressed  myself  inpurple,  says  Cyrus, 
and  loaded  myself  with  bracelets  and  chains  of  gold, 
and  with  all  that  had  been  longer  in  coming,  should 
I  have  done  you  more  honour  than  I  do  now  by  my 
expedition,  and  the  siveat  of  my  face,  and  by  letting 
all  the  world  see  with  what  promptitude  and  despatch 
your  orders  are  obeyed? 

Cyaxares,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  ordered  the 
Indian  ambassadors  to  be  introduced.  The  purport 
of  their  speech  was,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king 
their  master  to  learn  the  cause  of  thew'ar  between  the 
Medes  aud  the  Babylonians,  and  that  they  had  orders, 
as  soon  as  they  had  heard  what  the  Medes  should  say, 
to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Babylon,  to  know  what 
motives  they  had  to  allege  on  their  part:  to  the  end 
that  the  king,  their  master,  after  having  examined  the 
reasons  on  both  sides,  might  take  part  with  those  who 
had  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  This  is  making  a 
noble  and  glorious  use  of  great  power;  to  be  influen¬ 
ced  only  by  justice,  to  seek  no  advantage  from  the 
division  of  neighbours,  but  declare  openly  against 
the  unjust  aggressor,  in  favour  of  the  injured  party. 
Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  answered,  that  they  had  given 
the  Babylonians  no  subject  of  complaint,  and  that 
they  willingly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  king  of 
India.  It  appears  in  the  sequel  that  he  declared  for 
the  Medes. 

The  king  of  Armenia,6  who  was  a  vassal  of  the 
Medes,  looking  upon  them  as  ready  to  be  swallowec 
up  by  the  formidable  league  form¬ 
ed  against  them,  thought  fit  to  lay  A.  M.  3447. 
hold  on  this  occasion  to  shake  off  Ant.  J.  C.  557. 
theiryoke.  Accordingly,  he  refused 
to  pay  them  the  ordinary  tribute,  and  to  send  them 
the  number  of  troops  he  rvas  obliged  to  furnish  in 
time  of  war.  This  highly  embarrassed  Cyaxares,  who 
was  afraid  at  this  juncture  of  bringing  uew  enemies 
upon  his  hands,  if  he  undertook  to  compel  the  Arme 
mans  to  execute  their  treaty.  But  Cyrus,  having 
informed  himself  exactly  of  tne  strength  and  situation 
of  the  country,  undertook  the  affair.  The  important, 
point  was  to  keep  the  design  secret,  without  which  it 
was  not  likely  to  succeed.  He  therefore  appointed  a 
great  hunting-match  on  that  side  of  the  country;  for 
it  was  his  custom  to  ride  out  that  way,  and  frequently 
to  hunt  with  the  king’s  son,  and  the  young  noblemen 


■  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  207.  4  Ibid.  I.  ii.  p-  56. 

*  ’Ey  tii  Hipc-noi  o-toXii  ti  v&purptv*.  A  fine  ex¬ 

pression,  but  not  to  be  rendered  into  any  other  lang rage 
with  the  same  beauty. 

«  Cyrop  1.  ii.  p.  58 — 61. 1.  iii.  p-  62 — 70. 


i  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  38 — 40, 


*  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  44. 
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of  Aimenia.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  set  out  with 
a  numerous  retinue.  The  troops  followed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  were  not  to  appear  till  a  signal  was  given. 
After  some  days  hunting,  when  they  were  come 
pretty  near  the  palace  where  the  court  resided,  Cyrus 
communicated  his  design  to  his  officers;  and  sent 
Chrysantas  with  a  detachment,  ordering  them  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  a  certain  steep  eminence,  where 
he  knew  the  king  used  to  retire,  in  case  of  an  alarm, 
with  his  family  and  his  treasure. 

This  being  done,  he  sends  a  herald  to  the  king  of' 
Armenia,  to  summon  him  to  perform  the  treaty,  and 
in  the  mean  time  orders  his  troops  to  advance.  Never 
was  greater  surprise,  and  the  perplexity  was  equally 
great.  The  king  was  conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had 
done;  and  was  now  destitute  of  every  resource.  How¬ 
ever,  he  did  what  he  could  to  assemble  his  forces  to¬ 
gether  from  all  quarters;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de¬ 
spatched  his  youngest  son,  called  Sabaris,  into  the 
mountains,  with  his  wives,  his  daughters,  and  what¬ 
ever  was  most  precious  and  valuable.  But  when  he 
was  informed  by  his  scouts,  that  Cyrus  was  coming 
close  after  them,  he  entirely  lost  all  courage,  and  all 
thoughts  of  making  a  defence.  The  Armenians,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  example,  ran  away,  every  one  where  he 
could,  to  secure  what  was  dearest  to  him.  Cyrus, 
seeing  the  country  covered  with  people  that  were 
endeavouring  to  make  their  escape,  sent  them  word, 
that  no  harm  should  be  done  them  if  they  stayed  in 
their  houses;  but  that  as  many  as  were  taken  running 
away,  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This  made  them 
all  retire  to  their  habitations,  excepting  a  few  that 
followed  the  king. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  that  were  conducting  the 
princesses  to  the  mountains,  fell  into  the  ambush 
Chrysantas  had  laid  for  them,  and  were  most  of  them 
taken  prisoners.  The  queen,  the  king’s  son,  his 
daughters,  his  eldest  son’s  wife,  and  his  treasures,  all 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

The  king,  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  and  not 
knowing  what  would  become  of  him,  retired  to  a  little 
eminence;  where  he  was  presently  invested  by  the 
Persian  army,  and  soon  obliged  to  surrender.  Cyrus 
ordered  him  with  all  his  family,  to  be  brought  into  the 
midst  of  the  army.  At  the  very  instant  arrived  Ti¬ 
granes,  the  king  s  eldest  son,  who  was  just  returned 
from  a  journey.  At  so  moving  a  spectacle  he  could 
not  forbear  weeping.  Cyrus,  addressing  himself  to 
him,  said:  Prince ,  you  are  com.e  very  seasonably  to 
be  present  at  the  trial  of  your  father.  And  immedi¬ 
ately  he  asssembled  the  captains  of  the  Persians  and 
Medes;  and  called  in  also  the  great  men  of  Armenia. 
Nor  did  he  so  much  as  exclude  the  ladies  from  this 
assembly,  who  were  then  in  their  chariots,  but  gave 
them  full  liberty  to  hear  and  see  all  that  passed. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  Cyrus  had  commanded 
silence,  he  began  with  requiring  of  the  king,  that  in 
all  the  questions  he  was  going  to  propose  to  him,  he 
would  answer  sincerely,  because  nothing  could  be 
more  unworthy  a  person  of  his  rank  than  to  use  dis¬ 
simulation  or  falsehood.  The  king  promised  he  would. 
Then  Cyrus  asked  him,  but  at  different  times,  propo¬ 
sing  each  article  separately  and  in  order,  whether  it 
was  not  true,  that  he  had  made  war  against  Astyaves 
king  of  the  Medes,  his  grandfather;  whether  he  had 
not  been  oveicome  in  that  war,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  cieteat  concluded  a  treaty  with  Astyages:  whether 
by  virtue  of  that  treaty,  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay  a 
certain  tribute,  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops 
and  not  to  keep  any  fortified  place  in  his  country  It 
was  impossible  for  the  king  to  deny  any  of  these 
facts,  which  were  all  public  and  notorious.'  For  what 
reason  then ,  continued  Cyrus,  have  you  violated  the 
treaty  in  every  article?— For  no  other ,  replied  the 
king,  than  because  I  thought  it  a  glorious  thing  to 
shake  off  the  yoke ,  to  live  free ,  and  to  leave  my  child- 
renin  the  same  condition— Tt  is  really  glorious  an¬ 
swered  Cyrus,  to  fight  in  defence  of  liberty;  but  if 
any  one,  after  he  is  reduced  to  servitude,  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  run  away  from  his  master,  what  would  you 
do  with  him  ? — 1  must  confess,  says  the  king,  I  would 
punish  him. — d  nd  if  you  had  given  a  government  to 
tne  of  your  subjects,  and  he  should  be  found  to  have 


conducted  himself  amiss,  would  vou  continue  him  in 
his  post? — JVo,  certainly;  I  would  pul  another  in  his 
place. — And  if  he  had  amassed  great  riches  by  his 
unjust  practices?— I  would  strip  him  of  them. — But 
which  is  still  worse,  if  he  had  held  intelligence  with 
your  enemies,  how  would  you  treat  him? — Though  ] 
should  pass  sentence  upon  myself,  replied  the  king 
I  must  declare  the  truth:  I  would,  put  him  to  death,. 
At  these  words,  Tigranes  tore  his  tiara  from  his  head, 
and  rent  his  garments.  The  women  burst  out  into 
lamentations  and  outcries,  as  if  sentence  had  actually 
passed  upon  him. 

Cyrus  having  again  commanded  silence,  Tigranes 
addressed  himself  to  the  prince  to  this  effect:  Great 
prince,  can  you  think  it  consistent  with  your  prudence 
to  put  my  father  to  death,  even  against  your  own  in¬ 
terest? — How  against  my  interest?  replied  Cyrus. — 
Because  he  was  never  so  capable  of  doing  you  ser¬ 
vice. — How  do  you  make  that  appear? — Bo  the  faults 
we  commit  enhance  our  merit,  and  give  us  a  new  title 
to  consideration  and  favour? — They  certainly  do, 
provided  they  serve  to  make  us  wiser.  For  of  "ines¬ 
timable  value  is  wisdom:  are  either  riches,  courage, 
or  address,  to  be  compared  to  it?  JVow  it  is  evident, 
this  single  day’s  experience  has  infinitely  improved 
my  father's  wisdom.  He  knows  how  dear  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  word  has  cost  him.  He  has  proved  and 
felt  how  much  you  are  superior  to  him  in  all  respects. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  any  of  his  designs; 
but  you  have  happily  accomplished  all  yours;  and, 
with  that  expedition  and  secrecy,  that  he  has  found 
himself  surrounded,  and  taken,  before  he  expected  to 
be  attacked;  and  the  very  place  of  his  retreat  lias  ser¬ 
ved  only  to  ensnare  him,. — But  your  father,  replied 
Cyrus,  has  yet  undergone  no  sufferings  that  can  have 
taught  him  wisdom. —  The  fear  if  evils,  answered  Ti¬ 
granes,  when  it  is  so  well  founded  as  this  is,  has  a 
much  sharper  sting,  and  is  more  capable  of  piercing 
the  soul ,  than  the  evil  itself.  Besides,  permit  me  to 
say,  that  gratitude  is  a  stronger,  and  more  prevailing 
motive,  than  any  whatever:  and  there  can  be  no  obli¬ 
gations  in  the  world  of  a  higher  nature  than  those 
you  will  lay  upon  my  father.  His  fortune,  liberty, 
sceptre,  life,  wives  and  children,  all  restored  to  him 
with  such  a  generosity ;  where  can  you  find,  illustri¬ 
ous  prince,  in  one  single  person,  so  many  string  and 
powerful  ties  to  attach  him  to  your  service? 

Well,  then,  replied  Cyrus,  turning  to  the  king,  if  I 
should  yield  to  your  son's  entreaties,  with  what  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  and  what  sum  of  money,  will  you  assist  us 
in  the  war  against  the  Babylonians? — My  troops 
and  treasures,  says  the  Armenian  king,  are  no  longet 
mine;  they  are  entirely  yours.  I  can  raise  40,000 
foot,  and  8000  horse;  and  as  to  money,  I  reckon,  that, 
including  the  treasure  which  my  father  left  me,  there 
are  about  3000  talents  ready  money.  All  these  are 
wholly  at  your  disposal.  Cyrus  accepted  half  the 
number  of  the  troops,  and  left  the  king  the  other  half, 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Chaldeans,1 
with  whom  he  was  at  war.  The  annual  tribute  which 
tvas  due  to  the  Medes  he  doubled,  and  instead  of  fifty 
talents  exacted  100,  and  borrowed  the  like  sum  over 
and  above  in  his  own  name.  But  what  would  you 
give  me,  added  Cyrus,  for  the  ransom  of  your  wives? 

All  that  I  have  in  the  world,  answered  the  king. — 
And  for  the  ransom  of  your  children?— The  same 
thing.  From  this  time ,  then ,  you  are  indebted  to  me 
twice  the  value  of  allyour possessions.  Andyou,  Ti¬ 
granes,  at  what  price  would  you  redeem  the  liberty 
of  your  viife?  Now  he  had  but  lately  married  her 
and  was  passionately  fond  of  her.  At  the  price,  says 
he,  of  a  thousand  lives,  if  I  had  them.  Cyrus  then 
conducted  them  all  to  his  tent,  and  entertained  them 
at  supper.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  transports  of 
joy  there  must  have  been  upon  this  occasion. 

After  supper,  as  they  were  discoursing  upon  vari¬ 
ous  subjects,  Cyrus  asked  Tigranes,  what  was  be¬ 
come  of  a  governor  he  had  often  seen  hunting  with 


1  Xenophon  never  nails  the  people  of  Babylonia,  Chalde¬ 
ans  ;  but  Herodotus,  1.  vii.  c.  63,  and  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.739 
Style  them  so.  The  Chaldeans  meant  in  this  place  were  a 
people  adjoining  to  Armenia. 
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him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem.  Alas! 
says  Tigranes,  he  is  no  more;  and  I  dare  not  tell  you 
by  what  accident  I  lost  him.  Cyrus  pressing  him  to 
tell  him;  My  father,  continued  Tigranes.  seeing  I 
had  a  very  tender  affection  for  this  governor,  and 
that  I  was  extremely  attached  to  him,  conceived  some 
suspicions  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  But 
he  was  so  worthy  a  man,  that,  as  he  was  ready  to  ex¬ 
pire,  he  sent  for  me,  and  spoke  to  me  in  these  words: 
‘Tigranes,  let  not  my  death  occasion  any  disaffection 
in  you  towards  the  king  your  father.  IVhat  he  has 
done  to  me  did  not  proceed from  malice,  but  only  from 
prejudice,  and  a  false  notion  wherewith  he  was  un¬ 
happily  blinded.' — 0  the  excellent  man!  cried  Cyrus, 
never  forget  the  last  advice  he  gave  you. 

When  the  conversation  was  ended,  Cyrus  before 
they  parted,  embraced  them  all,  in  token  of  a  perfect 
reconciliation.  This  done,  they  got  into  their  chariots, 
with  their  wives,  and  went  home  full  of  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Nothing  but  Cyrus  was  mentioned  the 
whole  way;  some  extolling  his  wisdom,  others  his 
valour;  some  admiring  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
others  praising  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  his  nnen.  And  you,  says  Tigranes,  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  his  bride,  what  do  you  think  of  Cyrus's 
aspect  and  deportment? — I  did  not  observe  him,  re¬ 
plied  the  lady.—  Upon  what  object  then  did  you  fix 
your  eyes? — Upon  him  that  said  he  would  give  a  thou¬ 
sand  lives  as  the  ransom  of  my  liberty. 

The  next  day,  the  king  of  Armenia  sent  presents 
to  Cyrus,  and  refreshments  for  his  whole  army,  and 
brought  him  double  the  sum  of  money  he  was  required 
to  furnish.  But  Cyrus  took  only  what  had  been  stip¬ 
ulated,  and  restored  him  the  rest.  The  Armenian 
troops  were  ordered  to  be  ready  in  three  days’  time, 
and  Tigranes  desired  to  command  them. 

I  have  thought  proper,  for  several  reasons,  to  give 
so  circumstantial  an  account  of  this  affair;  though  I 
have  so  far  abridged  it,  that  it  is  not  above  a  quarter 
of  what  we  find  in  Xenophon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  style  of  that  excellent  historian,  and  ex¬ 
cite  his  curiosity  to  consult  the  original,  the  natural 
and  unaffected  beauties  of  which  are  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  singular  esteem  which  persons  of  good  taste 
have  ever  had  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  that  author. 
To  mention  but  one  instance ;  what  an  idea  of  chastity 
and  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time  what  a  wonderful 
simplicity,  and  delicacy  of  thought,  are  there  in  the 
answer  of  Tigranes’s  wife,  who  has  no  eyes  but  for 
her  husband  1 

In  the  second  place,  those  short,  close,  and  pressing 
interrogatories,  each  of  which  demands  a  direct,  pre¬ 
cise  answer  from  the  king  of  Armenia,  discover  the 
disciple  and  scholar  of  Socrates,  and  show  how  well 
he  retained  the  taste  of  his  master. 

Besides,  this  narrative  will  givens  some  idea  of  the 
judgment  that  ought  to  be  formed  of  Xenophon's  Cy- 
ropaedia;  the  substance  of  which  is  time,  though  it  is 
embellished  with  several  circumstances,  added  by  the 
author,  and  introduced  expressly  to  grace  his  instruc¬ 
tive  lessons,  and  the  excellent  rules  he  lays  down  con¬ 
cerning  government.  Thus  much  therefore  in  the 
event  we  are  treating  of  is  real.  The  king  of  Arme¬ 
nia  having  refused  to  pay  the  Medes  the  tribute  he 
owed  them,  Cyrus  attacked  him  suddenly,  and  before 
he  suspected  any  designs  against  him,  made  himself 
master  of  the  only  fortress  he  had,  and  took  his  family 
prisoners;  obliged  him  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  and 
to  furnish  his  proportion  of  troops;  and  after  all  so 
won  upon  him  by  his  humanity  and  courteous  be¬ 
haviour,  that  he  rendered  him  one  of  the  faithfullest 
and  most  affectionate  allies  the  Medes  ever  had.  The 
rest  is  inserted  only  by  way  of  embellishment,  and  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  historian,  than  to  the 

history  itself,  ,  , ,, 

I  should  never  myself  have  found  out  what  the  story 
of  the  governor  s  being  put  to  death  by  Tigranes  s 
father  signified,  though  1  was  very  sensible  ithad  some 
enigmatical  meaning  in  this  place.  A  person  of  quali¬ 
ty  one  of  the  greatest  wits  and  finest  speakers  of  the 


last  age,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  th« 
Greek  authors,  gave  me  an  explanation  of  it  many 
years  ago,  which  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  which  I 
take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  that  enigma.  He 
supposed  that  Xenophon  intended  it  as  a  picture  of 
the  death  of  his  master  Socrates,  of  whom  the  state 
of  Athens  became  jealous,  on  account  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  attachment  all  the  youth  of  the  city  had  to 
him;  which  at  last  gave  occasion  to  that  philosopher's 
condemnation  and  death,  which  he  suffered  without 
murmur  or  complaint. 

In  the  last  place,  I  thought  it  proper  not  to  miss 
this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  such  qualities  in  my 
hero  as  are  not  always  to  be  met  with  in  persons  of 
his  rank;  and  such  as,  by  rendering  them  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  all  their  military  virtues,  would 
most  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  designs.  In 
most  conquerors  we  find  courage,  resolution,  intre¬ 
pidity,  a  capacity  for  martial  exploits,  and  all  such 
talents  as  make  anoise  in  the  world,  and  are  apt  to 
dazzle  by  their  glare:  but  an  inward  stock  of  good¬ 
ness,  compassion,  and  gentleness  towards  the  unhap¬ 
py,  an  air  of  moderation  and  reserve  even  in  prosper¬ 
ity  and  victory,  an  insinuating  and  persuasive  beha¬ 
viour,  the  art  of  gaining  people's  hearts,  and  attach¬ 
ing  them  to  him  more  by  affection  than  interest;  a 
constant,  unalterable  care  always  to  have  right  on  his 
side,  and  to  imprint  such  a  character  of  justice  and 
equity  upon  all  his  conduct,  as  his  very  enemies  are 
forced  to  revere;  and,  lastly,  such  a  clemency,  as  to 
distinguish  those  that  offend  through  imprudence 
rather  than  malice,  and  to  leave  room  for  their  repent¬ 
ance,  by  giving  them  opportunity  to  return  to  their 
duty:  these  are  qualities  rarely  found  in  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  conquerors  of  antiquity,  but  which  shone 
forth  most  conspicuously  in  Cyrus. 

To  return  to  my  subject.  Cyrus,2  before  he  quitted 
the  king  of  Armenia,  was  willing  to  do  him  some 
signal  service.  This  king  was  then  at  war  with  the 
Chaldeans,3  a  neighbouring  warlike  people,  who  con¬ 
tinually  harassed  his  country  by  their  inroads,  and  by 
that  means  hindered  a  great  part  of  his  lands  from 
being  cultivated.  Cyrus,  after  having  exactly  in¬ 
formed  himself  of  their  character,  strength,  and  the 
situation  of  their  strong-holds,  marched  against  them. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  approach,  the  Chalde 
ans  possessed  themselves  of  the  eminences  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  retreat.  Cyrus  left  them  no 
time  to  assemble  all  theirforces  there,  but  marched  to 
attack  them  directly.  The  Armenians,  whom  he  had 
made  his  advanced  guard,  were  immediately  put  to 
flight.  Cyrus  had  expected  this,  and  had  only  placed 
them  there  to  bring  the  enemy  the  sooner  to  an  en¬ 
gagement.  And  indeed,  when  the  Chaldeans  came 
to  blows  with  the  Persians,  they  were  not  able  to 
stand  their  ground,  but  were  entirely  defeated.  A 
great  number  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  weie 
scattered  and  dispersed.  Cyrus  himself  spoke  to  the 
prisoners,  assuring  them  that  he  was  not  come  to  in¬ 
jure  them,  or  ravage  their  country,  but  to  grant  them 
peace  upon  reasonable  terms:  and  he  then  set  them  at 
liberty. 

Deputies  were  immediately  sent  to  him,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded.  For  the  better  security  of  both  na¬ 
tions,  and  with  their  common  consent,  Cyrus  caused 
a  fortress  to  be  built  upon  an  eminence  which  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  country;  and  left  a  strong  garrison 


M  1  '■  Comte  (le  Trcsvilles 


»  Cyrop.  1.  iii.  p.  70 — 76.  . 

3  [The  Chaldeans  still  exist  as  a  people  and  a  religious 
sect  in  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia,  in  what  is  now 
denominated  the  Pachalick  of  Diarbekir,  the  ancient  Ami- 
da.  Mr.  Kinnier  in  his  route  from  Betlis  to  Merdin  stop- 
pedat  a  Chaldean  village  nailed  Kiverzo,  where  he  found 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Pasha  employed  in  besieging  (miralnle 
dictu!)  a  church,  belonging  to  the  village  of  Mercuri,  inha¬ 
bited  by  Chaldeans  and  Armenians,  to  the  number  of  .:UU. 
It  mav  he  proper  to  observe  that  the  term  Chaldean  is  ap¬ 
plied  'to  the  Nestorians.  because  great  numbers  ot  these 
people  were  converted  to  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  and  be 
cause  the  Syro-Chaldaie  is  the  language  m  wh.eA  Ihe.r 
sacred  books  are  written,  it  being  at  the  commencement  of 
that  heresy  both  the  spoken  and  written  language  ot  the 
country.]  ^ 
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in  it,  which  was  to  declare  against  either  of  the  two 
nations  that  should  violate  the  treaty. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  there  was  a  frequent  in¬ 
tercourse  and  communication  between  the  Indians  and 
Chaldeans,  desired  that  the  latter  wou'd  send  persons 
to  accompany  and  conduct  the  ambassador  whom  he 
was  preparing  to  send  to  the  king  of  India.  The  pur¬ 
port  of  this  embassy  was,  to  desire  some  succours  in 
money  from  that  prince  ir;  behalf  of  Cyrus,  who 
wanted  it  for  the  levying  of  troops  in  Persia,  and  pro¬ 
mised  that,  if  the  gods  crowned  his  designs  with  suc¬ 
cess,  the  king  should  have  no  reason  to  repent  of  hav¬ 
ing  assisted  him.  He  was  glad  to  find  the  Chaldeans 
ready  to  second  his  request,  which  they  could  do  the 
more  advantageously,  by  enlarging  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  exploits  of  Cyrus.  The  ambassador  set  out 
the  next  day,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  persons  of  Chaldea,  who  were  directed  to 
act  with  all  the  dexterity  in  their  power,  and  to  do 
Cyrus's  merit  that  justice  which  it  so  well  deserved. 

The  expedition  against  the  Armenians  being  hap¬ 
pily  ended,  Cyrus  left  that  country  to  rejoin  Cyaxares. 
Four  thousand  Chaldeans,  the  bravest  of  the  nation, 
attended  him;  arid  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was 
now  delivered  from  his  enemies,  augmented  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  he  had  promised  him :  so  that  he  arrived 
in  Media,  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a  much 
more  numerous  army  than  he  had  when  he  left  it. 

SECTION  IV. — THE  EXPEDITION  OF  CYAXARES 
AND  CYRUS  AGAINST  THE  BABYLONIANS.  THE 
FIRST  BATTLE. 

Both  parties  had  been  employ* 
A.  M.^3448.  ed  three  years  together,  in  forming 
Ant.  J.  C.  556.  their  alliances,  and  making  prepa¬ 
rations  for  war.1  Cyrus,  finding 
the  troops  full  of  ardour,  and  ready  for  action,  pro¬ 
posed  to  Cyaxares,  to  lead  them  against  the  Assyri¬ 
ans.  His  reasons  for  it  were,  that  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  ease  him  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  care  and 
expense  of  maintaining  two  armies;  that  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  they  should  eat  up  the  enemy's  country,  than  their 
own;  that  so  bold  a  step  as  that  of  going  to  meet  the 
Assyrians,  would  spread  a  terror  in  their  army,  and  at 
the  same  time  inspire  their  own  troops  with  the 
reater  confidence;  that,  lastly,  it  was  a  maxim  with 
im,  as  it  had  alway-s  been  with  Cambyses,  his  father, 
that  victory  did  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  num¬ 
ber,  as  the  valour,  of  troops.  Cyaxares  agreed  to  his 
proposal. 

As  soon  therefore  as  the  customary  sacrifices  were 
offered,  they  began  their  march.  Cyrus  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  army,  invoked  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
empire;  beseeching  them  to  be  favourable  to  them  in 
the  expedition  they  had  undertaken,  to  accompany 
them,  conduct  them,  fight  for  them,  inspire  them  with 
such  a  measure  of  courage  and  prudence  as  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  in  short,  to  bless  their  arms  with  prospe¬ 
rity  and  success.  In  acting  thus,  Cyrus  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  excellent  advice  his  father  had  given  him,  of 
beginning  and  ending  all  his  actions,  arid  all  his  enter¬ 
prises,  with  prayer:  and  indeed, he  never  failed,  either 
before  or  after  an  engagement,  to  acquit  himself  in 
the  presence  of  the.  whole  army,  of  this  religious  duty. 
When  they  were  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Assyria, 
it  was  still  their  first  care  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
gods  ot  the  country,  and  to  implore  their  protection 
and  succour;  after  which  they  began  to  make  incur¬ 
sions  into  the  country,  and  carried  off  a  great  deal  of 
spoil. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  the  enemy's  army  was 
about  ten  days’  journey  from  them,  prevailed  upon 
Cyaxares  to  advance  against  them.  When  the  armies 
came  within  sight,  both  sides  prepared  for  battle. 
The  Assyrians  were  encamped  in  the  open  country; 
and,  according  to  their  custom,  which  the  Romans 
imitated  afterwards,  had  encompassed  and  fortified 
their  camp  with  a  large  ditch.  Cyrus,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  who  was  glad  to  deprive  the  enemy,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  small¬ 
ness  of  his  army,  covered  his  troops  with  several  lit- 
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tie  hills  and  villages.  For  several  days  nothing  was 
done  on  either  side,  but  looking  at  and  observing  one 
another.  At  length  a  numerous  body  of  the  Assy¬ 
rians  moving  first  out  iT  their  camp,  Cyrus  advanced 
with  his  troops  to  meet  them.  But  before  they  came 
within  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  the  word  for  ral¬ 
lying-  the  men,  which  was ,  Jupiter  protector  and  con¬ 
ductor.  He  then  caused  the  usual  hymn  to  be  sound¬ 
ed,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  which  the  sol¬ 
diers,  full  of  religious  ardour  »{,)  answered 

with  a  loud  voice.  There  was  nothing  in  Cyrus’s 
army  but  cheerfulness,  emulation,  courage,  mutual  ex¬ 
hortation  to  bravery,  and  a  universal  zeal  to  execute 
whatever  their  leader  should  command.  For  it  is 
observable ,  says  the  historian  in  this  place,  that  on 
these  occasions  those  that  fear  the  Deity  most  are  the 
least  afraid  of  men.  On  the  side  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  troops  armed  with  bows.,  slings,  and  darts,  made 
their  discharges  before  their  enemies  were  within 
reach.  But  the  Persians,  animated  bv  the  presence 
and  example  of  Cyrus,  came  immediately  to  close  fight 
with  the  enemy,  and  broke  through  their  first  batta¬ 
lions.  The  Assyrians,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
used  by  Crcesus  and  their  own  king  to  encourage 
them,  were  not  able  to  sustain  so  rude  a  shock,  but 
immediately  fled.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  the 
Medes  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy’s  horse,  which 
was  likewise  presently  routed.  The  former  warmly 
pursued  them  to  their  very  camp,  made  a  terrible 
slaughter,  and  the  king  of  the  Babylonians  (Neri- 
glissor)  was  killed  in  the  action.  Cyrus  not  thinking 
himself  in  a  condition  to  force  their  intrenchments, 
sounded  a  retreat.  . 

The  Assyrians,2  in  the  mean  time,  their  king  being 
killed,  and  the  flower  of  their  army  lost,  were  in  a 
dreadful  consternation.  As  soon  as  Croesus  found 
them  in  so  great  a  disorder,  he  fled,3  and  left  them  to 
shift  for  themselvfcs.  The  other  allies  likewise,  seeing 
their  affairs  in  so  hopeless  a  condition,  thought  of 
nothing  but  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to  make 
their  escape. 

Cyrus,  who  had  foreseen  this,  prepared  to  pursue 
them  closely.  But  this  could  not  be  effected  without 
cavalry;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  Per¬ 
sians  had  none. 

He  therefore  went  to  Cyaxares,  and  acquainted 
him  with  his  design.  Cyaxares  was  extremely  averse 
to  it,  and  represented  to  him  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  drive  so  powerful  an  enemy  to  extremities,  whom 
despair  would  probably  inspire  with  courage;  that  it 
was  a  part  of  wisdom  to  use  good  fortune  with  mode¬ 
ration,  and  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  victory  by  too 
much  vivacity ;  moreover,  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
compel  the  Medes,  or  to  refuse  them  that  repose  to 
which  their  behaviour  had  justly  entitled  them. 
Cyrus,  upon  this,  desired  his  permission  only  to  take 
as  many  of  the  horse  as  were  willing  to  follow  him. 
Cyaxares  readily  consented  to  this,  and  thought  of 
nothing,  else  now  but  of  passing  his  time  with  his 
officers  in  feasting  and  mirth,  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  he  had  just  obtained. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Median  soldiers  followed 
Cyrus,  who  set  out  upon  his  march  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  Upon  the  way  he  met.  some  couriers,  thait 
were  coming  to  him’ from  the  Hyrcanians,  who 
served  in  the  enemy’s  army,  to  assure  him,  that  as 
soon  as  ever  he  appeared,  those  Hyrcanians  would 
come  over  to  him;  which  in  fact  they  did.  Cyrus 
made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  having  marched 
all  night,  came  up  with  the  Assyrians.  Croesus  had 
sent  . away  his  wives  in  the  night-time  for  coolness 
(for  it  was  the  summer  season,)  and  followed  them 
himself  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  When  the  Assy 
rians  saw  the  enemy  so  near  them,  they  were  in  the 
utmost  confusion  and  dismay.  Many  of  those  that 
ran  away,  being  warmly  pursued,  were  killed;  all 
that  stayed  in  the  camp  surrendered;  the  victory  was 
complete,  and  the  spoil  immense.  Cyrus  reserved  all 
the  horses  that  were  taken  in  the  camp  for  himself, 
resolving  now  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  Per¬ 
sian  army,  which  hitherto  had  none.  The  riches! 
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and  most  valuable  part  of  the  booty  he  set  apart  for 
Cvaxares;  and  as  for  the  prisoners,  he  gave  then)  all 
liberty  to  go  home  to  their  own  country,  without  im¬ 
posing  any  other  condition  upon  them,  than  that  they 
and  their  countrymen  should  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  engage  no  more  in  war;  Cyrus  taking  it  upon 
himseli  to  defend  them  against  their  enemies,  and  to 
put  them  into  a  condition  of  cultivating  their  lands 
with  entire  security. 

Whilst  the  Medes  and  the  Hyrcanians  were  still 
pursuing  the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  took 
care  to  have  a  repast,  and  even  baths,  prepared  for 
them,  that  at  their  return  they  might  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  down  and  refresh  themselves.  He  like¬ 
wise  thought  fit  to  defer  the  distribution  of  the  spoil 
till  then.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  this  general, 
whose  thoughts  nothing  escaped,  exhorted  his  Per¬ 
sian  soldiers  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  gene¬ 
rosity  towards  their  allies,  from  whom  they  had 
already  received  great  services,  and  of  whom  they 
might  expect  still  greater.  He  desired  they  would 
wait  their  return,  both  for  the  refreshments  and  for 
the  division  of  the  spoil;  and  that  they  would  show 
a  preference  of  their  interest  and  conveniences  before 
their  own ;  giving  them  to  understand,  that  this  w7ould 
be  a  sure  means  of  attaching  the  allies  to  them  for 
ever,  and  of  securing  new  victories  over  the  enemy, 
which  would  procure  them  all  the  advantages  they 
could  wish,  and  make  them  an  ample  amends  for  the 
voluntary  losses  they  might  sustain,  for  the  sake  of 
winning  the  affection  of  the  allies.  They  all  came 
into  his  opinion.  When  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians 
were  returned  from  pursuing  the  enemy,  Cyrus  made 
them  sit  down  to  the  repast  he  had  prepared  for  them, 
desiring  them  only  to  send  some  bread  to  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  were  sufficiently  provided  (he  said)  with 
all  they  wanted,  either  for  their  ragouts,  or  their 
drinking.  Hunger  was  theii  only  ragout,  and  water 
from  the  river  their  only  drink:  for  that  was  the  way 
of  living  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  from 
their  infancy. 

The  next  morning  they  proceeded  to  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  Cyrus  in  the  first  place  ordered  the 
Magi  to  be  called,  and  commanded  them  to  choose 
out  of  all  the  booty  what  was  most  proper  to  be 
offered  to  the  gods  on  this  occasion.  Then  he  gave 
the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians  the  honour  of  dividing  all 
that  remained  amongst  the  whole  army.  They  earn¬ 
estly  desired,  that  the  Persians  might  preside  over 
the  distribution ;  but  the  Persians  absolutely  refused 
it;  so  they  were  obliged  to  accept  of.  the  office,  as 
Cyrus  had  ordered;  and  the  distribution  was  made 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

The  very  night  that  Cyrus  marched  to  pursue  the 
enemy,'  Cyaxares  had  passed  in  feasting  and  jolli¬ 
ty;  and  had  made  himself  drunk  with  his  principal 
officers.  The  next  morning  when  he  awaked,  he  was 
strangely  surprised  to  find  himself  almost  alone,  and 
without  troops.  Immediately,  full  of  resentment  and 
rage,  he  despatched  an  express  to  the  army,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  reproach  Cyrus  severely,  and  to  bring  back 
the  Medes  without  any  delay.  This  unreasonable 
proceeding  did  not  dismay  Cyrus,  who  in  return  wrote 
hint  a  respectful  letter;  in  which,  however,  with  a 
generous  and  noble  freedom,  he  justified  his  own  con¬ 
duct,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  permission  he  had 
given  him,  of  taking  as  many  Medes  with  him  as  were 
willing  to  follow  him.  At  the  same  time,  Cyrus  sent 
into  Persia  for  an  augmentation  of  his  troops,  design¬ 
ing  to  push  his  conquest  still  farther. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  they  had  taken, 
there  was  a  young  princess  of  most  exquisite  beauty,2 
whom  they  had  reserved  for  Cyrus.  Her  name  was 
Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  king  of  Susiana. 
Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus  of  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  he  refused  to  see  her;  for  fear  (as  he  said) 
such  an  object  might  engage  his  affection  more  than 
he  desired,  and  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  designs  he  had  in  view7.  This  singular  mode¬ 
ration  in  Cyrus  was  undoubtedly  an  effect  of  the 


excellent  education  he  had  received:3  for  it  was  a 
principle  among  the  Persians,  never  to  speak  before 
VGUTig  people  of  any  thing  that  had  any7  reference  to 
love,  lest  their  natural  inclination  to  pleasure,  which 
is  so  strong  and  violent  at  that  age  of  levity  and  in¬ 
discretion,  should  be  awakened  and  excited  by  such 
discourses,  and  should  hurry  them  into  follies  and 
debaucheries.  Araspes,  a  young  nobleman  of  Media, 
who  had  the  lady  in  his  custody,  had  not  the  same 
distrust  of  his  own  weakness,  but  pretended  that  a 
man  may  be  always  master  of  himself.  Cyrus  com¬ 
mitted  tne  princess  to  his  care,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  very  prudent  admonition.  “  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  persons,”  says  he,  “  that  have  thought 
themselves  very  strong,  overcome  by  that  violent  pas¬ 
sion,  in  spite  of  all  their  resolution;  who  have  owned 
afterwards  with  shame  and  grief,  that  their  passion 
was  a  bondage  and  slavery  from  which  they  had  not 
the  power  to  redeem  themselves:  an  incurable  distem¬ 
per,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  remedies  and  human  ef¬ 
forts;  a  kind  of  bond  or  necessity,4  more  difficult  to 
force  than  the  strongest  chains  of  iron.”  “  Fear 
nothing,”  replied  Araspes,  “,I  am  sure  of  myself,  and 
I  will  answer  with  my  life  that  I  shall  do  nothing 
contrary  to  my  duty.”  Nevertheless,  his  passion  for 
this  young  princess  increased,  and  by  degrees  grew 
to  such  a  height,  that  finding  her  invincibly-  averse  to 
his  desires,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  using  violence 
towardsher.  The  princess  at  length  made  Cyrus  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  conduct,  who  immediately  sent 
Artabazus  to  Araspes,  with  orders  to  admonish  and 
reprove  him  in  his  name.  This  officer  executed  his 
orders  in  the  harshest  manner,  upbraiding  him  with 
his  fault  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  and  with  such  a  ri¬ 
gorous  severity,  as  was  enough  to  throw  him  into 
despair.  Araspes,  struck  to  the  soul  with  grief  and 
anguish,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears;  and  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  shame  and  fear,  thinking  himself  un¬ 
done,  remained  silent.  Some  days  afterwards,  Cyrus 
sent  for  him.  He  went  to  the  prince  in  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling.  Cyrus  took  him  aside,  and  instead  of  reproach¬ 
ing  him  with  severity  as  he  expected,  spoke  gently  to 
him,  acknowledging  that  he  h-mself  was  to  blame,  for 
having  imprudently  exposed  him  to  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  By  such  an  unexpected  kindness  the  young 
nobleman  recovered  both  life  and  speech.  But  his 
confusion,  joy,  and  gratitude,  expressed  themselves 
first  in  a  torrent  of  tears.  “  Alas,”  says  he,  “  now  I 
am  come  to  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  find  most 
plainly  that  I  have  two  souls;  one,  that  inclines  me  to 
good,  another  that  incites  me  to  evil.  The  former 
prevails,  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  comes  to  my  re 
lief;  when  I  am  alone,  and  left  to  myself,  I  give  way 
to,  and  am  empowered,  by  the  latter.”  Araspes  made 
an  advantageous  amends  for  his  fault,  and  rendered 
Cyrus  considerable  service,  by  retiring  among  the 
Assyrians,  under  the  pretence  of  discontent,  and  by 
giving  intelligence  of  their  measures  and  designs. 

The  loss  of  so  brave  an  officer,5  whom  discontent 
was  supposed  to  have  engaged  on  the  enemy’s  side, 
caused  a  great  concern  in  the  whole  army.  Panthea, 
who  had  occasioned  it,  promised  Cyrus  to  supply  his 
place  with  an  officer  of  equal  merit;  she  meant  her 
husband  Abradates.  Accordingly,  upon  her  writing 
to  him,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians  with 
2000  horse,  and  was  directly  carried  to  Panthea’s  tent, 
who  told  him,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  how  kindly  and 
circumspectly  she  had  been  treated  by  the  generous 
conqueror.  “And  how,”  cried  out  Abradates,  ‘(shall 
I  be  able  to  acknowledge  so  important  a  service?” 
“  By  behaving  towards  him,”  replied  Panthea,  “as 
he  hath  done  towards  me.”  Whereupon  he  waited 
immediately  upon  Cyrus,  and  grasping  the  hand  of 
his  benefactor:  “  You  see  before  you,’  says  he  to  him, 
“the  tenderest  friend,  the  most  devoted  servant,  and 
the  faithfullest  ally  you  ever  had;  who. not  being  able 
otherwise  to  acknowledge  your  favours,  conies  and 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  your  service.”  Cyrus  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  such  a  noble  and  generous  all,  ac- 
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companied  by  so  much  tenderness  and  humanity,  as 
fully  convinced  him,  that  whatever  Panthea  had  said 
of  the  wonderful  character  of  that  prince,  was  abund¬ 
antly  short  of  the  truth. 

Two  Assyrian  noblemen,1  likewise,  who  designed, 
as  Cyrus  was  informed,  to  put  themselves  under  his 
protection,  rendered  him  extraordinary  service.  The 
one  was  called  Gobryas,  an  old  man,  venerable  both 
on  account  of  his  age  and  virtue.  The  king  of  As¬ 
syria,  lately  dead,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
merit,  and  had  a  very  particular  regard  for  him,  had 
resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Gobry¬ 
as ’s  son,  and  for  that  reason  had  sent  for  him  to 
court.  This  young  nobleman,  at  a  match  of  hunt- 
■  ing  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  happened  to  pierce 
a  wild  beast  with  his  dart,  which  the  king’s  son  had 
missed:  the  latter,  who  was  of  a  passionate  and  sa¬ 
vage  nature,  immediately  struck  him  with  his  lance 
through  rage  and  vexation,  and  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  spot.  Gobryas  besought  Cyrus  to  avenge  so  un¬ 
fortunate  a  father,  and  to  take  his  family  under  his 
protection ;  and  the  rather,  because  he  had  no  children 
left  now  but  an  only  daughter,  who  had  long  been 
designed  for  a  wife  to  the  young  king,  but  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  marrying  the  murderer  of  her 
brother. 

This  young  king  was  called  La- 

A.  M.  3449.  borosoarchoa :  he  reigned  only  nine 
Ant.  J.  C.  555.  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Na- 
bonidus  called  also  Labynitus  and 
Belshazzar,  who  reigned  seventeen  years. 

The  other  Assyrian  nobleman  was  called  Gadatas:2 
he  was  prince  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  family. 
The  king  then  reigning  had  treated  him  in  a  very 
cruel  manner,  after  he  came  to  the  throne;  because 
one  of  his  concubines  had  mentioned  him  as  a  hand¬ 
some  man,  and  spoken  advantageously  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  that  woman  whom  he  should  choose  for  a 
wife. 

The  expectation  of  this  double  succour  was  a  strong 
inducement  to  Cyrus,3  and  made  him  determine  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country.  As 
Babylon,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  he  designed 
to  conquer,  was  the  chief  object  of  his  expedition,  he 
turned  his  views  and  his  march  that  way,  not  to  at¬ 
tack  that  city  immediately  in  form,  but  only  to  take 
a  view  of  it,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  it:  to 
draw  off  as  many  allies  as  he  could  from  that  prince’s 
party,  and  to  make  previous  dispositions  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  siege  he  meditated.  He  set  out  therefore 
with  his  troops,  and  first  marched  to  the  territories  of 
Gobryas.  The  fortress  he  lived  in  seemed  to  be  an 
impregnable  place,  so  advantageously  was  it  situated, 
and  so  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides.  This  nobleman 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  refreshments  to 
be  brought  for  his  whole  army.  He  then  conducted 
Cyrus  into  his  palace,  and  there  laid  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  silver  and  golden  cups,  and  other  vessels,  at  his 
feet,  together  with  a  multitude  of  purses,  full  of  the 
golden  coin  of  the  country:  and  then  sending  for  his 
daughter,  who  was  of  a  majestic  shape  and  exquisite, 
beauty,  which  the  mourning  habit  she  wore  for  her 
brother’s  death  seemed  still  to  enhance,  he  presented 
her  to  Cyrus,  desiring  him  to  take  her  under  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  to  accept  those  marks  of  his  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to  offer  him.  “  I 
will  willingly  accept  your  gold  and  silver,”  says  Cy¬ 
rus,  “  and  I  make  a  present  of  it  to  vour  daughter,  to 
augment  her  portion.  Doubt  not,  but  amongst  the 
nobles  of  my  court,  you  will  find  a  match  suitable  for 
her.  It  will  neither  be  her  riches  nor  yours,  which 
they  will  value.  I  can  assure  you,  (here  are  many 
amongst  them,  that  would  make  no  account  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Babylon,  if  they  were  unattended  with 
merit  and  virtue.  It  is  their  only  glory,  I  dare  affirm 
it  of  them,  as  it  is  mine,  to  approve  themselves  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  friends,  formidable  to  their  enemies,  and 
respectful  to  the  gods.”  Gobryas  pressed  him  to 
take  a  repast  with  him  in  his  house, but  he  steadfastly 
refused  it,  and  returned  into  his  camp  with  Gobryas, 


who  stayed  and  ate  with  him  and  his  officers.  The 
ground  and  the  green  turf  that  was  upon  it  were  all 
the  couches  they  had ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  the 
whole  entertainment  was  suitable.  Gobryas,  who  was 
a  person  of  good  sense,  was  convinced  how  much  that 
noble  simplicity  was  superior  to  his  vain  magnifi¬ 
cence;  and  declared,  that  the  Assyrians  had  the  art 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  pride,  and  the  Per¬ 
sians  by  merit;  and  above  all  things  he  admired  the 
ingenious  vein  of  humour,  and  the  innocent  cheerful¬ 
ness  that  reigned  throughout  the  whole  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Cyrus,4  always  intent  upon  his  great  design,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  Gobryas  towards  the  country  of  Gadatas, 
which  was  beyond  Babylon.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  was  a  strong  citadel,  which  commanded  the 
country  of  the  Sac®  and  the  Cadusians,  where  a  go¬ 
vernor  for  the  king  of  Babylon  resided,  to  keep  those 
people  in  awe.  Cyrus  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the 
citadel.  Gadatas,  whose  intelligence  with  the  Per¬ 
sians  was  not  yet  known,  by  Cyrus’s  advice,  made 
an  offer  to  the  governor  of  it,  to  join  with  him  in  the 
defence  of  that  important  place.  Accordingly  he  was 
admitted  with  all  his  troops,  and  immediately  deliver¬ 
ed  it  up  to  Cyrus.  The  possession  of  this  citadel  made 
him  master  of  the  country  of  the  Sac®  and  the  Cadu¬ 
sians;  and  as  he  treated  those  people  with  great  kind¬ 
ness  and  lenity,  they  remained  inviolably  attached  to 
his  service.  The  Cadusians  raised  an  army  of  20,000 
foot  and  4000  horse;  and  the  Sac®  furnished  10,000 
foot  and  2000  horse-archers. 

The  king  of  Assyria  took  the  field,  in  order  to  pun¬ 
ish  Gadatas  for  his  rebellion.  But  Cyrus  engaged  and 
defeated  him,  making  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops 
and  obliging  him  to  retreatto  Babylon.  Afterwhich 
exploit  the  conqueror  employed  sometime  in  ravaging 
the  enemy’s  country.  His  kind  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  of  war,  in  giving  them  all  their  liberty  to  go 
home  to  their  habitations,  had  spread  the  fame  of  his 
clemency  wherever  he  came.  Numbers  of  people 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  him,  and  very  much  aug¬ 
mented  his  army.  Then  advancing  near  the  city  of 
Babylon,  he  sent  the  king  of  Assyria  a  challenge,  to 
terminate  their  quarrel  by  a  single  combat:  but  his 
challenge  was  not  accepted.  In  order  to  secure  the 
eace  and  tranquillity  of  his  allies  during  his  absence 
e  made  a  kind  of  truce  or  treaty  with  the.  king  of 
Assyria,  by  which  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides,  that 
the  husbandmen  should  not  be  molested,  but  should 
have  full  liberty  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  labour.  Therefore,  after  having  viewed 
the  country,  examined  the  situation  of  Babylon,  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  number  of  friends  and  allies 
and  greatly  augmented  his  cavalry,  he  marched  away 
on  his  return  to  Media. 

When  he  came  near  to  the  frontiers,5  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  ar¬ 
rival,  and  to  receive  his  commands.  Cyaxares  did 
not  think  proper  to  admit  so  great  an  army  into  his 
country;  and  an  army  that  was  going  to  receive  a 
farther  augmentation  of  40,000  men,  just  arrived  from 
Persia.  He  therefore  set  out  the  next  day  with  what 
cavalry  he  had  left,  to  join  Cyrus;  who  likewise  ad¬ 
vanced  forwards  to  meet  him  with  his  cavalry,  that 
was  very  numerous  and  in  good  condition.  The  sight 
of  these  troops  rekindled  the  jealousy  and  dissatisfac 
tion  of  Cyaxares.  He  received  his  nephew  in  a  very 
cold  manner,  turned  away  his  face  from  him,  to  avoid 
receiving  his  salute,  and  even  wept  through  vexation, 
Cyrus  commanded  all  the  company  to  retire,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  an  explanation  with  his  uncle.  He  spoke 
to  him  with  so  much  temper,  submission  and  reason, 
gave  him  such  strong  proofs  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
heart,  his  respect,  and  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
person  and  interest,  that  in  a  moment  he  dispelled  all 
his  suspicions,  and  perfectly  recovered  his  favour  and 
good  opinion.  They  embraced  one  another,  and 
tears  were  shed  on  both  sides.  How  great  the  joy 
of  the  Persians  and  Medes  was,  who  waitet!  the  event 
of  this  interview  with  anxiety  and  trembling,  is  not  to 
be  expressed.  Cyaxares  ana  Cyrus  immediately  re- 
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mounted  their  horses;  and  then  all  the  Medes  ranged 
themselves  in  the  train  of  Cyaxares,  according  to  the 
sign  given  them  by  Cyrus.  The  Persians  followed 
Cyrus,  and  the  men  ol  each  other  nation  their  par¬ 
ticular  prince.  When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  they 
conducted  Cyaxares  to  the  tent  prepared  for  him.  He 
*vas  presently  visited  by  almost  all  the  Medes,  who 
;ame  to  salute  him,  and  to  bring  him  presents;  some 
jf  their  own  accord,  and  others  by  Cyrus’s  direction. 
Cyaxares  was  extremely  touched  at  this  proceeding, 
and  began  to  find,  that  Cyrus  had  not  corrupted  his 
subjects,  and  that  the  Medes  had  the  same  affection 
for  him  as  before. 

Such  was  the  success  of  Cyrus’s  first  expedition 
against  Croesus  and  the  Babylonians.1  In  tne  coun¬ 
cil,  held  the  next  day  in  the  presence  of  Cyaxares 
and  all  the  officers,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the 
war. 

Not  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date  that  precisely 
fixes  the  year  wherein  the  several  events  he  relates 
happened*,  I  suppose  with  Usher,  though  Xenophon’s 
relation  does  not  seem  to  favour  this  nolion,  that 
between  the  two  battles  against  Croesus  and  the 
Babylonians,  several  years  passed,  during  which  all 
necessary  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for 
carrying  on  the  important  war  which  was  begun;  and 
within  this  interval  I  place  the  marriage  of  Cyrus. 

Cyrus,2  then,  about  this  time  thought  of  making  a 
tour  into  his  own  country,  about  six  or  seven  years 
after  he  had  left  it,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army. 
Cyaxares,  on  this  occasion,  gave  him  a  signal  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  value  he  had  for  his  merit.  Having  no 
male  issue,  and  but  one  daughter,  he  offered  her  in 
marriage  to  Cyrus,  with  an  assurance  of  the  kingdom 
of  Med  ia  for  her  portion.  Cyrus  had  a  grateful  sense 
of  this  advantageous  offer,  and  expressed  the  warmest 
acknowledgments  of  it:  but  thought  himself  not  at 
liberty  to  accept  it,  till  he  had  gained  the  consent  of 
his  father  and  mother;  leaving  therein  a  rare  example 
to  all  future  ages,  of  the  respectful  submission  and 
entire  dependence  which  all  children  ought  to  show 
to  their  parents  on  the  like  occasion,  of  what  age  so¬ 
ever  they  be,  or  to  whatever  degree  of  power  and 
greatness  they  may  have  arrived.  Cyrus  married  this 
princess  on  his  return  from  Persia. 

When  the  marriage  solemnity  was  over,  Cyrus 
returned  to  his  camp,  and  improved  the  time  he  had 
to  spare  in  securing  his  new  conquests,  and  taking  all 
proper  measures  with  his  allies  for  accomplishing  the 
great  design  he  had  formed. 

Foreseeing  (says  Xenophon)  that  the  preparations 
for  war  might  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,3  he  pitched 
his  camp  in  a  very  convenient  and  healthy  place,  and 
fortified  it  strongly.  He  there  kept  his  troops  to  the 
same  discipline  and  exercise,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been 
always  in  sight. 

They  understood  by  deserters,  and  by  the  prison¬ 
ers  brought  every  day  into  tne  camp,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  was  gone  into  Lydia,  and  had  carried  with 
him  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver.  The  common 
soldiers  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  fear  which 
made  him  remove  nis  treasures.  But  Cyrus  judged 
he  had  undertaken  this  journey  only  to  raise  up  some 
new  enemy  against  him;  and  therefore  he  laboured 
with  indefatigable  application  in  preparing  for  a  se¬ 
cond  battle. 

Above  all  things  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen 
his  Persian  cavalry,  and  to  have  a  great  number  of 
chariots  of  war,  built  after  a  new  form,  having  found 
great  inconveniences  in  the  old  ones,  the  fashion  of 
which  came  from  Troy,  and  had  continued  in  use  till 
that  time  throughout  all  Asia. 

In  this  interval,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king 
of  India,4  with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  Cyrus,  from 
the  king  their  master,  who  had  also  ordered  them  to 
assure  him,  that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  acquainted 
him  with  what  he  wanted  ;  that  he  was  willing  to  be  his 
friend  and  ally;  and  if  he  still  wanted  more  money, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  him  know;  and  that, 
in  short,  he  had  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  pay  him 


the  same  absolute  obedience  as  to  himself.  Cyrus 
received  these  obliging  offers  with  all  possible  dignity 
and  gratitude.  He  treated  the  ambassadors  with  the 
utmost  regard,  and  made  them  noble  presents;  and 
taking  advantage  of  their  good  disposition,  desired 
them  to  depute  three  of  their  own  body  to  the  enemy, 
as  envoys  from  the  king  of  India,  on  pretence  of  pro¬ 
posing  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  but  in 
fact  to  discover  his  designs,  and  give  Cyrus  an  account 
of  them.  The  Indians  undertook  this  employment 
with  joy,  and  acquitted  themselves  of  it  with  great 
ability. 

I  do  not  recognize  in  this  last  circumstance  the  up¬ 
right  conduct  and  usual  sincerity  of  Cyrus.  Could 
he  be  ignorant  that  it  was  an  open  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  to  send  spies  to  an  enemy’s  court 
under  the  title  of  ambassadors;  which  is  a  character 
that  will  not  suffer  those  invested  with  it  to  act  so 
mean  a  part,  or  to  be  guilty  of  such  treachery! 

Cyrus  prepared  for  the  approaching  battle,6  like  a 
man  who  had  nothing  but  great  projects  in  view.  He 
not  only  took  care  of  every  thing  that  had  been  re¬ 
solved  in  council,  but  took  pleasure  in  excitinga  noble 
emulation  amongst  his  officers,  who  should  have  the 
finest  arms,  be  the  best  mounted,  fling  a  dart,  or 
shoot  an  arrow,  the  most  dexterously,  or  who  should 
undergo  toil  and  fatigue  with  the  greatest  patience. 
This  he  brought  about  by  taking  them  along  with  him 
a  hunting,  and  by  constantly  rewarding  those  that 
distinguished  themselves  most.  Wherever  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  captains  took  particular  care  of  their 
men,  he  praised  them  publicly,  and  showed  them  all 
ossible  favour  in  order  to  encourage  them.  When 
e  made  them  any  feast,  he  never  proposed  any  other 
diversions  than  military  exercises,  and  always  gave 
considerable  prizes  to  the  conquerors,  by  which  means 
he  excited  a  surprising  ardour  throughout  his  whole 
army.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  general  who,  in  repose 
as  well  as  action,  nay,  even  in  his  pleasures,  his  con¬ 
versations,  and  walks,  had  his  thoughts  entirely  bent 
on  promoting  the  good  of  the  service.  It  is  by  such 
methods  a  man  becomes  an  able  and  complete  war¬ 
rior. 

In  the  mean  time,6  the  Indian  ambassadors  being 
returned  from  the  enemy’s  camp  brought  word,  that 
Croesus  was  chosen  generalissimo  of  their  army7;  that 
all  the  kings  and  princes  in  their  alliance  had  agreed 
to  furnish  the  necessary  sums  of  money  for  raising  the 
troops;  that  the  Thracians  had  already  engaged 
themselves;  that  from  Egypt  a  great  reinforcement 
was  marching,  consisting  of  120,000  men;  that  ano¬ 
ther  army  was  expected  from  Cyprus;  that  the  Cili- 
cians,  the  people  of  the  two  Phrygias,  the  Lycaonians, 
Paphlagonians,  Cappadocians,  Arabians,  and  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  were  already  arrived;  that  the  Assyrians  were 
likewise  come  up  together  with  the  king  of  Babylon; 
that  the  Ionians,  .SStolians,  and  most  part  of  the  Greeks 
living  in  Asia,  had  been  obliged  to  join  them;  that 
Croesus  had  likewise  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
bring  them  into  a  treaty  of  alliance;  that  the  army 
was  assembled  near  the  river  Pactolus  from  whence  it 
was  to  advance  to  Thymbra,  which  was  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  all  the  troops.  This  relation  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  accounts  brought  in  both  by  the  prison¬ 
ers  and  the  spies. 

Cyrus’s  army  was  discouraged  by  this  news.7  But 
that  prince  having  assembled  his  officers,  and  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  the  infinite  difference  between  the 
enemy’s  troops  and  theirs,  soon  dispelled  their  fears 
and  revived  their  courage. 

Cyrus  had  taken  all  proper  measures,8  that  his  army 
should  be  provided  with  all  necessaries;  and  had 
given  orders,  as  well  for  their  march,  as  for  the  battle 
he  was  preparing  to  give;  in  the  doing  of  which  he 
descended  to  an  astonishing  detail,  which  Xenophon 
relates  at  length,  and  which  reached  from  the  chief 
commanders  down  to  the  very  lowest  subaltern  offi¬ 
cers;  for  he  knew  evry  well  that  upon  such  precau¬ 
tions  the  success  of  enterprises  depends,  which  often 
miscarry  through  the  neglect  of  the  smallest  circum- 
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stances;  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  playing  or  movement  of  the  greatest  machines 
is  stopped  through  the  disorder  of  one  single  wheel, 
though  never  so  small. 

This  prince  knew  all  the  officers  of  his  army  by 
their  names;1  and  making  use  of  a  low  but  significant 
comparison,  he  used  to  say,  “he  thought  it  strange 
that  a  workman  should  know  the  names  of  all  his 
tools,  and  a  general  should  be  so  indifferent,  as  not  to 
know  the  names  of  all  his  captains,  which  are  the  in¬ 
struments  he  must  make  use  of  in  all  his  enterprises 
and  operations.”  Besides,  he  was  persuaded,  that 
such  an  attention  had  something  in  it  more  honour¬ 
able  for  the  officers,  more  engaging,  and  more  proper 
to  excite  them  to  do  their  duly,  as  it  naturally  leads 
them  to  believe  they  are  both  known  and  esteemed 
by  their  general. 

When  all  the  preparations  were  finished,2  Cyrus 
took  leave  of  Cyaxares,  who  stayed  in  Media  with  a 
third  part  of  his  troops,  that  the  country  might  not  be 
left  entirely  defenceless. 

Cyrus,  who  well  knew  how  advantageous  it  is 
always  to  make  the  enemy’s  country  the  seat  of  war, 
did  not  wait  for  the  Babylonians  coming  to  attack  him 
in  Media,  but  marched  forwards  to  attack  them  in 
their  own  territories,  that  he  might  both  consume  their 
forage  by  his  troops,,  and  disconcert  their  measures 
by  his  expedition  and  the  boldness  of  his  undertaking. 
After  a  very  long  march  he  came  up  with  the  enemy 
at  Thymbra,3 *  a  city  of  Lydia,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  the  country.  They  did  not  imagine  that 
this  prince,  with  half  the  number  of  forces  they  had, 
could  think  of  coming  to  attack  them  in  their  own 
country:  and  they  were  strangely  surprised  to  see 
him  come,  before  they  had  time  to  lay  up  the  provi¬ 
sions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  their  numerous 
army,  or  to  assemble  all  the  forces  they  intended  to 
bring  into  the  field  against  him. 

SECTION  V. — THE  BATTLE  OF  THYMBRA,  BE¬ 
TWEEN  CYRUS  AND  CRCESUS. 

This  battle  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events 
in  antiquity,  since  it  decided  upon  the  empire  of  Asia 
between  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  and  the  Persians. 
It  was  this  consideration  that  induced  M.  Freret^one 
of  my  brethren  in  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  to 
examine  it  with  a  particular  care  and  exactness:  and 
the  rather,  because,  as  he  observes,  it  is  the  first 
pitched  battle,  of  which  we  have  any  full  or  particu¬ 
lar  account.  I  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  making 
use  of  the  labours  and  learning  of  other  persons,  but 
without  robbing  them  of  the  glory,  as  also  without 
denying  myself  the  liberty  of  making  such  alterations 
as  I  judge  necessary,  I  shall  give  a  more  ample  and 
particular  description  of  this  battle  than  I  usually  do 
of  such  matters,  because,  as  Cyrus  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity,  those  of  the 
military  profession  may  be  glad  to  trace  him  in  all 
his  steps  through  this  important  action;  moreover,  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  made  war,  and  fought 
battles,  forms  an  essential  part  of  their  history. 

In  Cyrus’s  army  the  companies  of  foot  consisted  of 
100  men  each,  exclusively  of  the  captain.5  Each  com¬ 
pany  was  subdivided  into  four  platoons,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  and  twenty  men  each,  not  including  the 
person  that  commanded.  Each  of  these  divisions  was 
again  subdivided  into  two  files,  consisting  of  twelve 
men.  Every  ten  companies  had  a  particular  superior 

1  Cvrop.  1.  V.  p.  131.  132.  s  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  160,  161. 

3  [Thymbra  here  mentioned,  is  properly  placed  by  our 
author  not  far  from  Sardis,  and  to  the  east  of  that  place  in 
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the  Hermus  or  Sarabat  river,  and  which  appears  to  be  the 
Cyrus  Campus  of  Strabo,  p.  620.  Many  tumuli,  or  mounds, 
are  now  found  there.  Thymbra  must  not  bo  confounded  with 

Thvmbrium,  a  populous  city  mentioned  in  the  march  of  the 

younger  Cyrus,  from  Sardis  toCunaxa,  and  which  has  been 

mistaken  by  D’Anville  for  the  Thymbra  ih  the  text.  Thym- 

brium  lay  not  very  far  to  the  N.  W.  of  Iconium,  and  is  sup¬ 

posed  by  Kinnier  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 

Ak-Shehr,  or  the  White  City.] 

*  Vol.  vi.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academl  of  Belles  Lettres 
p  532. 
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officer  to  command  them,  which  sufficiently  answer* 
to  w'hat  we  call  a  colonel;  and  ten  of  those  bodies 
had  again  another  superior  commander,  which  we 
may  call  a  brigadier. 

I  have  already  observed,6  that  Cyrus,  when  he  first 
came  at  the  head  of  the  30,000  Persians,  to  the  aid  of 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  arms  of  his  troops.  Two-thirds  of  them  till  then 
made  use  of  javelins  only,  or  bows,  and  consequently 
could  only  fight  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy.  In¬ 
stead  of  these,  Cyrus  armed  the  greatest  part  of  them 
with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and  swords,  or  battle-axe* 
and  left  few  of  his  soldiers  light-armed. 

The  Persians  did  not  know  at  that  time  what  it  was 
to  fight  on  horseback.7  Cyrus,  who  was  convinced 
that  nothing  was  of  so  great  importance  towards  the 
gaining  of  a  battle  as  cavalry,  was  sensible  of  the  great 
inconvenience  he  laboured  under  in  that  respect,  and 
therefore  took  wise  and  early  precautions  to  remedy 
that  evil.  He  succeeded  in  his  design,  and  by  little 
and  little  formed  a  body  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
amounted  to  10,000  men,  and  were  the  best  troops 
of  his  army. 

I  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  other  change  he  in¬ 
troduced,  with  respect  to  the  chariots  of  war.  It  if 
now  time  for  us  to  give  the  number  of  the  troops  of 
both  armies,  which  cannot  be  fixed  but  by  conjecture 
and  by  putting  together  several  scattered  passages  of 
Xenophon,  that  author  having  omitted  the  materia 
circumstance  of  acquainting  us  precisely  with  theii 
numbers;  which  appears  surprising  in  a  man  so  ex¬ 
pert  in  military  affairs  as  that  historian  was. 

Cyrus’s  army  amounted  in  the  whole  to  196,000 
men,  horse  and  foot.  Of  these  there  were  70,000  na¬ 
tive  Persians,  viz.  10,000  cuirassiers  of  horse,  20,000 
cuirassiers  of  foot,  20,000  pikemen,  and  20,000  light 
armed  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  army  to  the  number 
of  126,000  men,  consisted  of  26,000  Median,  Arme¬ 
nian,  and  Arabian  horse,  and  100,000  foot  of  the  same 
nation. 

Besides  these  troops,8 *  Cyrus  had  300  chariots  of 
war,  armed  with  scythes,  each  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses  abreast,  covered  with  trappings  that  were  ar¬ 
row-proof;  a3  were  also  the  horses  of  the  Persian 
cuirassiers. 

He  had  likewise  ordered  a  great  number  of  chariots 
to  be  made  of  a  larger  size,®  upon  each  of  which  was 
placed  a  tower,  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
m  which  were  lodged  twenty  archers.  Each  chariot 
was  drawn  upon  wheels  by  sixteen  oxen  yoked 
abreast. 

There  was  moreover  a  considerable  number  of  ca¬ 
mels,10  upon  each  of  which  were  two  Arabian  archers, 
back  to  back;  so  that  one  looked  towards  the  head, 
and  the  other  towards  the  tail  of  the  camel. 

Croesus’s  army  was  above  twice  as  numerous  as 
that  of  Cyrus,11  amounting  in  all  to  420,000  men,  of 
which  60,000  were  cavalry.  The  troops  consisted 
chiefly  of  Babylonians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappa¬ 
docians,  of  the  nations  about  the  Hellespont,  and  of 
Egyptians,  to  the  number  of  360,000  men.  The 
Egyptians  alone  made  a  body  of  120,000.  They  had 
bucklers,  that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot,  very 
long  pikes,  and  short  swords,  but  very  broad.  The 
rest  of  the  army  was  made  up  of  Phoenicians,  Cyprians, 
Cilicians,  Lycaonians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and 
Ionians. 

Croesus’s  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle  in  one 
line,12  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on 
the  two  wings.  All  his  troops,  both  foot  and  horse, 
were  thirty  men  deep;  but  the  Egyptians,  who,  as 
we  have  taken  notice,  were  120,000  in  number,  and 
who  were  the  principal  strength  of  Croesus’s  infantry, 
in  the  centre  of  which  they  were  posted,  were  divided 
into  twelve  large  bodies,  or  square  battalions,  of 
10,000  men  each,  which  had  100  men  in  the  front, 
and  as  many  in  dept'n,  wit'n  an  interval  oetween  every 


*  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  39,  40. 

’  Ibid.  1.  iv.  p.  99,  100.  and  1,  v.  p.  138. 

»  Ibid.  I.  vi.  p.  152, 153,  157.  »  Ibid.  p.  156. 

10  Ibid.  p.  153.  158.  Ibid.  p.  158: 
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oauanon,  that  they  might  act  and  fight  independent 
of,  and  without  interfering  with,  one  another.  Crcrsus 
would  gladly  have  persuaded  them  to  range  them¬ 
selves  in  less  depth,  that  they  might  make  the  wider 
front.  The  armies  were  in  an  immense  plain,  which 
gave  room  for  the  extending  of  their  wings  to  right 
and  left:  and  the  design  of  Croesus,  upon  which  alone 
he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory,  was  to  surround  and 
hem  in  the  enemy’s  army.  But  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  Egyptians  to  change  the  order  of  battle  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  His  army,  as  it 
was  thus  drawn  out  into  one  line,  took  up  near  forty 
stadia,  or  five  miles  in  length. 

Araspes,  who  under  the  pretence  of  discontent  had 
retired  to  Croesus's  army,  and  had  had  particular  or¬ 
ders  from  Cyrus  to  observe  well  the  manner  of  that 
general  s  ranging  his  troops,  returned  to  the  Persian 
camp  the  day  before  the  battle.  Cyrus,  in  drawing 
up  his  army,  governed  himself  by  the  disposition  of 
the  enemy,  of  which  that  young  Median  nobleman 
had  given  him  an  exact  account. 

The  Persian  troops  had  been  generally  used  to 
engage  four-and-twenty  men  in  depth,* 1 *  but  Cyrus 
thought  fit  to  change  that  disposition.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  form  as  wide  a  front  as  possible,  with¬ 
out  too  much  weakening  his  battalions,  to  prevent  his 
army's  being  inclosed  and  hemmed  in.  His  infantry 
was  excellent,  and  most  advantageously  armed  with 
cuirasses,  partisans,  battle-axes,  and  swords;  and  pro¬ 
vided  -they'  could  join  the  enemy  in  close  fight,  there 
was  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  Lydian  battalions, 
that  were  armed  only  with  light  bucklers  and  javelins, 
could  support  the  charge.  Cyrus  therefore  thinned 
the  files  of  his  infantry  one  half,  and  ranged  them  only 
twelve  men  deep.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  out  on  the 
two  wings,  the  right  commanded  by  Chrysantas,  and 
the  left  by'  Hystaspes,  The  whole  front  of  the  army 
took  up  but  thirty-two  stadia,  or  four  miles  in  extent; 
and  consequently  was  at  each  end  near  four  stadia, 
or  half  a  mile  short  of  the  enemy’s  front. 

Behind  the  first  line,  at  a  little  distance,  Cyrus, 
placed  the  spearmen,  and  behind  them  the  archers. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  covered  by  soldiers 
in  their  front,  over  whose  head  they  could  fling  their 
javelins  and  shoot  their  arrows  at  the  enemy. 

Behind  all  these  he  formed  another  line,  to  serve 
for  the  rear,  which  consisted  of  the  flower  of  his  army. 
Their  business  was  to  have  their  eyes  upon  those  that 
were  placed  before  them,  to  encourage  those  that  did 
their  duty,  to  sustain  and  threaten  those  that  gave 
way,  and  even  to  kill  those  as  traitors  that  fled;  by 
that  means  to  keep  the  cowards  in  awe,  and  make 
them  have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  troops  in  the  rear, 
as  they  could  possibly  have  of  the  enemy'. 

Behind  the  army  were  placed  those  moving  towers 
which  1  have  already  described.  These  formed  a  line 
equal  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  army,  and  did  not 
only  serve  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  the  perpetual  dis¬ 
charges  of  the  archers  that  were  in  them,  but  might 
likewise  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  moveable  forts, 
or  redoubts,  under  which  the  Persian  troops  might 
rally',  in  case  they  were  broken  and  pushed  by  the 
enemy. 

Just  behind  these  towers  were  two  other  lines, 
which  also  were  parallel  and  equal  to  the  front  of  the 
army;  the  one  was  formed  of  the  baggage,  and  the 
other  of  the  chariots  which  carried  the  women,  and 
such  other  persons  as  were  unfit  for  service. 

To  close  all  these  lines,*  and  to  secure  them  from 
the  insults  of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  placed  in  the  rear  of 
all  2000  infantry,  2000  horse,  and  the  troop  of  camels, 
which  Was  pretty  numerous. 

Cyrus’s  design  in  forming  two  lines  of  the  baggage, 
&.C.  was  not  only  to  make  his  army  appear  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  it  really  was,  but  likewise  to  oblige  the 
enemy,  in  case  they  were  resolved  to  surround  him, 
as  he  knew  they  intended  to  make  the  longer  circuit, 
and  consequently  to  weaken  their  line,  by  stretching 
it  out  so  far. 

We  have  still  the  Persian  chariots  of  war  armed 
with  scythes  to  speak  of.  These  were  divided  into 
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three  bodies,  of  100  each.  One  of  these  bodies,  com¬ 
manded  by  Abradates,  king  of  Susiana,  was  placed  in 
the  front  ol  the  battle,  and  the  other  two  upon  the 
two  flanks  of  the  army. 

Such  was  the  order  of  battle  in  the  two  armies  as 
they  were  drawn  out  and  disposed  the  day  before  the 
engagement. 

The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,3  Cyrus 
made  a  sacrifice,  during  which  time  his  army  took  a 
little  refreshment;  and  the  soldiers  after  having  of¬ 
fered  their  libations  to  the  gods,  put  on  their  armour. 
Never  was  sight  more  beautiful  and  magnificent! 
coat-armours,  cuirasses,  bucklers,  helmets,  one  could 
not  tell  which  to  admire  most:  men  and  horses  ai 
finely'  equipped,  and  glittering  in  brass  and  scarlet. 

When  Abradates  was  just  going  to  put  on  his 
cuirass,4  which  was  only  of  quilted  linen,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  his  country,  his  wife,  Panthea,  came 
and  presented  him  with  a  helmet,  bracers,  and  brace¬ 
lets,  all  of  gold,  with  a  coat-armour  of  his  own  length, 
plaited  at  the.  bottom,  and  with  a  purple-coloured 
plume  of  feathers.  She  had  got  all  this  armour  pre¬ 
pared  without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  that  her 
present  might  be  more  agreeable  from  surprise.  In 
spite  of  all  ner  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  when  she 
dressed  him  in  this  armour,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
shedding  tears.  But  notwithstanding  her  tenderness 
for  him,  she  exhorted  him  to  die  with  sword  in  hand, 
rather  than  not  signalize  himself  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  birth,  and  the  idea  she  had  endeavoured  to  give 
Cyrus  of  his  gallantry  and  worth.  “  Our  obligations,” 
says  she,  “  to  that  prince  are  infinitely'  great.  I  was 
his  prisoner,  and  as  such  was  destined  for  him;  but 
when  I  came  into  his  hands,  I  was  neither  used  like  a 
captive,  nor  had  any  dishonourable  conditions.impo- 
sed  on  me  for  my  freedom.  He  treated  me  as  if  I 
had  been  his  own  brother’s  wife;  and  in  return  I  as¬ 
sured  him  you  would  be  capable  of  acknowledging 
such  extraordinary  goodness,”  •*  O  Jupiter!”  cried 
Abradates,  lifting  up  his  eyes  towards  heaveu,  “  grant 
that  on  this  occasion  I  may  approve  myself  a  husband 
worthy  of  Panthea,  and  a  friend  worthy  of  so  gener¬ 
ous  a  benefactor!”  Having  said  this,  he  mounted  his 
chariot.  Panthea,  not  being  able  to  embrace  him  any 
longer,  kissed  the  chariot  he  rode  in;  and  when  she 
had  pursued  him  with  her  eyes  as  far  as  she  possibly 
could,  she  retired. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  finished  his  sacrifice,5  given 
his  officers  the  necessary  orders  and  instructions  for 
the  battle,  and  put  them  in  mind  of  paying  the  ho¬ 
mage  that  is  due  to  the  gods,  every  man  went  to  his 
post.  Some  of  his  officers  brought  him  wine  and 
victuals:6  he  ate  a  little  without  sitting  down,  and 
caused  the  rest  to  be  distributed  amongst  those  that 
were  about  him.  He  took  a  little  wine  likewise; 
and  poured  out  a  part  of  it,  as  an  offering  to  the  gods, 
before  he  drank;  and  all  the  company  followed  his- 
example.  After  this  he  prayed  again  to  the  god  of 
his  fathers,  desiring  he  would  please  to  be  his  guide,, 
and  come  to  his  assistance;  he  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  commanded  them  all  to  follow  him. 

As  he  was  considering  on  which  side  he  should  di¬ 
rect  his  march,  he  heard  a  clap  of  thunder  on  the 
right,  and  cried  out,  Sovereign  Jxqriter,  we  follow 
Ihee.l  And  at  that  instant  he  set  forwards,  having 
Chrysantas  on  his  right,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  horse,  and  Arsamas  on  his  left,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  foot.  He  warned  them  above,  all  things 
to  pay  attention  to  the  royal  standard,  and  to  advance 
equally  in  a  line.  The  standard  was  a  golden  eagle 
at  the  end  of  a  pike,  with  its  wings  stretched  out;  and 
the  same  was  ever  after  used  by  the  kings  of  Persia. 
He  made  his  troops  halt  three  times  before  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  enemy’s  army;  and  after  having  marched' 
about  twenty  stadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  halt,  they 
came  in  view  of  them. 

When  the  two  armies  were  within  sight  of  each 
other,  and  the  enemies  had  observed  how  much  their 
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front  exceeded  that  of  Cyrua,  they  made  the  centre 
of  their  army  halt,  whilst  the  two  wing's  advanced 
projecting  to  the  rig-ht  and  left,  w;th  design  to  enclose 
Cyrus’s  army,  and  to  begin  their  attack  on  every  side 
at  the  same  time.  This  movement  did  not  at  all  alarm 
Cyrus,  because  he  expected  it.  Having  given  the 
word  for  rallying  the  troops,  Jupiter  leader  and  pro¬ 
tector,  he  left  his  right  wing,  promising  to  rejoin  them 
immediately  and  help  them  to  conquer,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  the  gods. 

He  rode  through  all  the  ranks,  to  give  his  orders, 
and  to  encourage  the  soldiers;1  and  he,  who  on  all 
other  occasions  was  so  modest,  and  so  far  from  the 
least  air  of  ostentation,  was  now  full  of  a  noble  con¬ 
fidence,  and  spoke  as  if  he  was  assured  of  victory: 
Follow  me,  comrades,  says  he,  the  victory  is  certainly 
ours:  the  gods  are  fir  us.  He  observed  that  many  of 
his  officers,  and  even  Abradates  himself,  were  uneasy 
at  the  movement,  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Lydian 
army  made,  in  order  to  attack  them  on  the  two  flanks: 
“Those  troops  alarm  you,’’  says  he:  “believe  me, 
those  are  the  very  troops  that  will  be  the  first  routed ; 
and  to  you,  Abradates,  I  give  that  as  a  signal  of  the 
time  when  you  are  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  with  your 
chariots.”  In  fact,  the  event  happened  just  as  Cyrus 
had  foretold.  After  Cyrus  had  given  such  orders  as 
he  thought  necessary  every  where,  he  returned  to  the 
right  wing  of  his  army. 

When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian 
troops  were  sufficiently  extended,2  Croesus  gave  the 
signal  to  the  main  body,  to  march  up  directly  to  the 
front  of  the  Persian  army,  whilst  the  two  wings,  that 
■were  wheeling  round  upon  their  flanks,  advanced  on 
•each  side;  so  that  Cyrus’s  army  was  enclosed  on 
-■three  sides,  as  if  it  had  three  great  armies  to  engage 
-with;  and  as  Xenophon  says,  looked  like  a  small 
-square  drawn  within  a  great  one. 

In  an  instant,  on  the  first  signal  Cyrus  gave,  his 
-troops  faced  about  on  every  side,  keeping  a  profound 
silence  in  expectation  of  the  event.  The  prince  now 
thought  it  time  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle.  The 
whole  army  answered  to  it  with  loud  shouts,  and  in¬ 
vocations  of  the  god  of  war.  Then  Cyrus,  at  the 
head  of  some  troops  of  horse,  briskly  followed  by  a 
body  of  foot,  fell  immediately  upon  the  enemy’s  forces 
that  were  marching  to  attack  the  right  of  his  army  in 
flank:  and  having  attacked  them  in  flank,  as  they  in¬ 
tended  to  do  him,  put  them  into  great  disorder.  The 
chariots  then  driving  furiously  upon  the  Lydians, 
completed  their  defeat. 

In  the  same  moment,  the  troops  of  the  left  flank, 
knowing  by  the  noise  that  Cyrus  had  begun  the  battle 
on  the  right,  advanced  to  the  enemy.  And  imme¬ 
diately  the  squadron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance 
likewise,  as  "Cyrus  had  ordered.  The  enemy’s  cavalry 
did  not  expect  this;  and  their  horses  at  a  distance, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  were  sensible  of  the  approach  of 
those  animals  (for  horses  cannot  endure  the  smell  of 
camels,)  began  to  snort  and  prance,  to  run  foul  upon, 
and  overturn,  one  another,  throwing  their  riders,  and 
treading  them  under  their  feet.  Whilst  they  were  in 
this  confusion  a  small  body  of  horse  commanded  by 
Artageses,  pushed  them  very  warmly,  to  prevent  them 
from  rallying;  and  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes 
falling  furiously  upon  them,  they  were  entirely  rout¬ 
ed  with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 

This  being  the  signal  which  Cyrus  had  given  Abra¬ 
dates  for  attacking  the  front  of  the  enemy’s  army,  he 
drove  like  lightning  upon  them  with  all  his  chariots.3 
Their  firet  ranks  were  uot  able  to  stand  so  violent  a 
-charge,  but  gave  way,  and  were  dispersed.  Having 
broken  and  over-thrown  them,  Abradates  came  up  to 
the  Egyptian  battalions,  which  being  covered  with 
their  bucklers,  and  marching  in  such  close  order  that 
their  chariots  had  not  room  to  pierce  amongst  them, 
gave  him  much  more  trouble,  and  would  not  have 
been  broken,  but  for  the  violence  of  the  horses  that 
trod  upon  them.  It  was  a  most  dreadful  spectacle  to 
see  the  heaps  of  men  and  horses;  overturned  chariots, 
broken  arms,  and  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  sharp 


scythes,  which  cut  every  thing  in  pieces  that  came  in 
their  way.  But  Abradates’s  chariot  having  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  overturned,  he  and  his  men  were  killed 
after  they  had  signalized  their  valour  in  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner.  The  Egyptians  then  marching  for¬ 
wards  in  close  order,  and  covered  with  their  bucklers, 
obliged  the  Persian  infantry  to  give  way,  and  drove 
them  beyond  their  fourth  line,  as  far  as  to  their  ma¬ 
chines.  There  the  Egyptians  met  a  fresh  storm  of 
arrows  and  javelins,  that  were  poured  upon  their 
heads  from  the  moving  towers;  and  the  battalions  of 
thg  Persian  rear-guard  advancing  sword  in  hand, 
hindered  their  archers  and  spearmen  from  retreat¬ 
ing  any  farther,  and  obliged  them  to  return  to  the 
charge. 

Cyrus  in  the  mean  time  having  put  both  the  horse 
and  foot  to  flight  on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  did  not 
lose  time  in  pursuing  the  fugitives.4  But,  pushing 
on  directly  to  the  centre,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
find  his  Persian  troops  had  been  forced  to  give  way; 
and  rightly  judging,  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  the 
Egyptians  from  gaining  farther  ground,  would  be  to 
attack  them  behind,  he  did  so,  and  fell  upon  their 
rear:  the  cavalry  came  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
enemy  was  pushed  with  great  fury.  The  Egyptians, 
being  attacked  on  all  sides,  faced  about  every  way, 
and  defended  themselves  with  wonderful  bravery. 
Cyrus  himself  was  in  great  danger;  hi3  horse,  which 
a  soldier  had  stabbed  in  the  belly,  sinking  under  him, 
he  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Here  was  an  op¬ 
portunity,  says  Xenophon,  of  seeing  how  important  it 
is  for  a  commander  to  have  the  affection  of  his  soldiers. 
Officers  and  men,  equally  alarmed  at  the  danger  iu 
which  they  saw  their  leader,  ran  headlong  into  the 
thick  forest  of  pikes,  to  rescue  and  save  him.  He 
quickly  mounted  another  horse,  and  the  battle  became 
more  bloody  than  ever.  At  length  Cyrus,  admiring 
the  valour  of  the  Egyptians,  and  being  concerned  to 
see  such  brave  men  perish,  offered  them  honourable 
conditions,  if  they  would  surrender,  letting  them 
know,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  their  allies  had  aban 
doned  them.  The  Egyptians  accepted  the  conditions, 
and,  as  they  prided  themselves  no  less  upon  theii 
fidelity  than  on  their  courage,  they  stipulated,  that 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  against  Cros- 
sus,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  From 
thenceforward  they  served  in  the  Persian  army  with 
inviolable  fidelity, 

Xenophon  observes,5  that  Cyrus  gave  them  the 
cities  of  Larissa,  and  Cyllene,  near  Cuinse,  upon  the 
sea-coast,  as  also  other  inland  places,  which  were  in¬ 
habited  by  their  descendants  even  in  his  time;  and  he 
adds,  that  these  places  were  called  the  cities  of  the 
Egyptians.  This  observation  of  Xenophon’s,  as  also 
many  others  in  several  parts  of  his  Cyropasdia,  in 
order  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  advances,  show 
plainly  that  he  meant  that  work  as  a  true  history  of 
Cyrus,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  main  substance  of 
it,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  facts  and  transactions. 
This  judicious  reflection  Monsieur  Freret  makes  up¬ 
on  this  passage. 

The  battle  lasted  till  evening.6  Croesus  retreated, 
as  fast  as  he  could,  with  his  troops  to  Sardis.  The 
other  nations,  in  like  manner,  that  very  night  directed 
their  course,  each  to  their  own  country,  and  made  as 
long  marches  as  they  possibly  could.  The  conquer¬ 
ors,  after  they  had  eaten  something,  and  posted  the 
guards,  went  to  rest. 

In  describing  this  battle,  I  have  endeavoured  ex¬ 
actly  to  follow  the  Greek  text  of  Xenophon,  the  Latin 
translation  of  which  is  not  always  faithful.  Some 
military  men,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  this  de¬ 
scription,  find  a  defect  in  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus 
drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle;  as  he  placed 
no  troops  to  cover  his  flanks,  to  sustain  his  armed 
chariots,  and  to  oppose  the  two  bodies  of  troops 
which  Croesus  had  detached  to  fall  upon  the  flanks 
of  Cyrus’s  army.  It  is  possible  such  a  circumstance 
might  have  escaped  Xenophon  in  describing  this 
battle. 


1  Cvrop.  1.  vii.  p  173—176 
3  Ibid,  p  177. 


’  Ibid  p.  176. 


4  Cyrop  1.  vii.  p.  178. 
4  Ibid.  p.  180. 
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It  is  allowed  that  Cyrus’s  victory  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  Persian  cavalry,1  which  was  a  new  establish¬ 
ment,  and  entirely  the  fruit  of  that  prince’s  care  and 
activity  in  forming  his  people,  and  perfecting  them  in 
a  part  of  the  military  art,  of  which,  till  his  time,  they 
had  been  utterly  ignorant.  The  chariots  armed  with 
scythes  did  good  service,  and  the  use  of  them  was 
ever  after  retained  by  the  Persians.  The  camels,  too, 
were  not  unserviceable  in  this  battle,  though  Xeno¬ 
phon  makes  no  great  account  of  them ;  and  observes 
that  in  his  time  they  made  no  other  use  for  them  than 
for  carrying  the  baggage. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  Cy¬ 
rus,  or  to  magnify  his  merit.  It  is  sufficient  to  take 
notice,  that  in  this  affair,  we  see  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  general  shine  out  in  him.  Before  the  battle,  an 
admirable  sagacity  and  foresight  in  discovering  and 
disconcerting  the  enemy’s  measures;  an  infinite  ex¬ 
actness  in  the  detail  of  affairs,  in  taking  care  that  his 
army  should  be  provided  with  every  thing  necessary', 
and  all  his  orders  punctually  executed  at  the  times 
fixed  ;  a  wonderful  application  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and 
ardour:  in  the  heat  of  action,  what  a  spirit  and  ac¬ 
tivity;  what  a  presence  of  mind  in  giving  orders  as 
occasion  requires;  what  courage  and  intrepidity,  and 
at  the  same  time  what  humanity  towards  the  enemy, 
whose  valour  he  respects,  and  whose  blood  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  shed!  We  shall  soon  see  what  use  he 
made  of  his  victory. 

But  what  appears  to  me  still  more  remarkable,  and 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  rest,  is  the 
constant  care  he  took,  on  all  occasions,  to  pay  that 
homage  and  worship  to  the  Deity,  which  he  thought 
belonged  to  him.  Doubtless  the  reader  has  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  see,  in  the  relation  I  have  given  of  this  bat¬ 
tle,  how  many  times  Cyrus,  in  sight  of  all  his  army, 
makes  mention  of  the  gods,  offers  sacrifices  and  liba¬ 
tions  to  them,  addresses  himself  to  them,  and  implores 
their  succour  and  protection.  But  in  this  I  have  add¬ 
ed  nothing  to  the  original  text  of  the  historian,  who 
was  also  a  military  man  himself,  and  who  thought  it 
no  dishonour  to  himself  or  his  profession  to  relate 
these  particular  circumstances.  What  a  shame,  then, 
and  a  reproach  would  it  be  to  a  Christian  officer  or 
general,  if  on  a  day  of  battle  he  should  blush  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  religious  and  devout  as  a  pagan  prince;  and 
if  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  armies  whom  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  as  such,  should  make  a  less  impression 
upon  his  mind,  than  respect  for  the  false  deities  of 
paganism  did  upon  the  mind  of  Cyrus! 

As  for  Croesus,  he  makes  no  great  figure  in  this 
action;  not  one  word  is  said  of  him  in  the  whole  en¬ 
gagement.  But  that  profound  silence  which  Xeno¬ 
phon  observes  with  regard  to  him,  seems,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  to  imply  a  great  deal,  and  gives  us  to  understand 
that  a  man  may  be  a  powerful  prince,  or  a  rich  po¬ 
tentate,  without  being  a  great  warrior. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians.2 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  be  the  affliction  and 
distress  of  Panthea,  when  the  news  was  brought  her 
of  Abradates’s  death.  Having  caused  his  body  to  be 
brought  to  her,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  knees, 
quite  out  of  her  senses,  with  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
upon  the  melancholy  object,  she  thought  of  nothing 
but  feeding  her  grief  and  indulging  her  misery  with 
the  sight  of  that  dismal  and  bloody  spectacle.  Cyrus 
being  told  what  a  condition  she  was  in,  ran  immedi¬ 
ately  to  her,  sympathised  with  her  affliction,  and  be¬ 
wailed  her  unhappy  fate  with  tears  of  compassion, 
doing  all  that  he  possibly  could  to  give  her  comfort, 
and  ordering  extraordinary  honours  to  be  shown  to 
the  brave  deceased  Abradates.  But  no  sooner  was 
Cyrus  retired,  than  Panthea,  overpowered  with' grief, 
stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  and  fell  dead  upon  the 
body  of  her  husband.  They  were  both  buried  in  one 
common  grave  upon  the  very  spot,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  for  them,  which  was  standing  in  the  time 
of  Xenophon. 


SECTION  VI. — THE  TAKING  OE  SARDIS  AND  OF 
CRCESUS. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning  Cyrus  marched  to¬ 
wards  Sardis.3* *  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  Croe¬ 
sus  did  not  imagine  that  Cyrus  intended  to  shut  him 
up  in  the  city,  and  therefore  marched  out  with  his 
forces  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  him  battle.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  historian,  the  Lydians  were  the  bravest  and 
most  warlike  people  of  Asia.  Their  principal  strength 
consisted  in  their  cavalry.  Cyrus,  in  order  to  render 
that  the  less  serviceable  to  them,  made  his  camels 
advance  first,  of  which  animals  the  horse  could  en¬ 
dure  neither  the  sight  nor  the  smell,  and  therefore 
immediately  retired  on  their  approach.  Upon  which 
the  riders  dismounted,  and  came  to  the  engagement 
on  foot,  which  was  very  obstinately  maintained  on 
both  sides;  but  at  length  the  Lydians  gave  way,  and 
were  forced  to  retreat  into  the  city;4  which  Cyrus 
quickly  besieged,  causing  his  engines  to  be  levelled 
against  the  walls,  and  his  scaling-ladders  to  be  pie- 
pared,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  it  by  storm.  But 
whilst  he  was  amusing;  the  besieged  with  these  pre¬ 
parations,  the  night  following  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  citadel,  by  a  private  way  that  led  thereto,  which 
he  was  informed  of  by  a  Persian  slave,  who  had  been 
a  servant  to  the  governor  of  that  place.  At  break  of 
day  he  entered  the  city,  where  he  met  with  no  resist¬ 
ance.  His  first  care  was  to  preserve  it  from  being 
plundered;  for  he  perceived  the  Chaldeans  had  quit¬ 
ted  their  ranks,  and  already  begun  to  disperse  them¬ 
selves  in  all  quarters.  To  stop  the  rapacious  hands 
of  foreign  soldiers,  and  tie  them  as  it  were  by  a  single 
command,  in  a  city  so  abounding  with  riches  as  Sardis 
was,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  but  by  so  singular  an 
authority  as  Cyrus  had  over  his  army.  He  gave  all 
the  citizens  to  understand  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared,  and  neither  their  wives  nor  children  touched, 
provided  they  brought  him  all  their  gold  and  silver. 
This  condition  they  readily  complied  with;  and  Croe¬ 
sus  himself,  whom  Cyrus  had  ordered  to  be  conducted 
to  him,  set  them  an  example,  by  delivering  up  all  his 
riches  and  treasures  to  the  conqueror. 

When  Cyrus  had  given  all  necessary  orders  con¬ 
cerning  the  city,5  he  had  a  private  conversation  with 
the  king,  of  whom  he  asked  among  other  things,  what 
he  now  thought  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  god  that  presided  there,  for 
whom  it  was  said,  he  always  had  a  great  regard? 
Croesus  first  acknowledged,  that  he  had  justly  incur¬ 
red  the  indignation  of  that  god,  for  having  shown  a 
distrust  of  the  truth  of  his  answers,  and  for  having  put 
him  to  the  trial  by  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  question ; 
and  then  declared,  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
still  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  hipi;  so  that  having 
consulted  him  ,  to  know  what  he  should  do  in  order  to 
lead  a  happy  life,  the  oracle  had  given  him  an  answer, 
which  implied  in  substance,  that  he  should  enjoy  a 
perfect  and  lasting  happiness  when  he  once  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  himself.  “  For  want  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,”  continued  he,  “  and  believing  myself,  through 
the  excessive  praises  that  were  lavished  upon  me,  to 
be  something  very  different  from  what  1  am,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  the  whole  army, 
and  unadvisedly  engaged  in  a  war  against  a  prince 
infinitely  my  superior  in  all  respects.  But  now'  that 
I  am  instructed  by  my  defeat,  and  begin  to  know  my¬ 
self,  I  believe  I  am  going  to  begin  to  be  happy;  and 
if  you  prove  favourable  to  me  (for  my  fate  is  in  your 
hands,)  I  shall  certainly  be  so.”  Cyrus  touched  with 
compassion  at  the  misfortune  of  the  king,  who  was 
fallen  in  a  moment  from  so  great  an  elevation,  and 


a  Herod,  l.i.  c. 79-84.  ,  ,  , 

*  [This  city,  famous  as  being  the  capital  of  the  antortu- 
ate  Crcesus,  and  afterwards  of  the  Persian  provinces  of  Asia 
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admiring  his  equanimity  under  such  a  reverse  of  for¬ 
tune,  treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  clemency  and 
kindness,  suffering  him  to  enjoy  both  the  title  and 
authority  of  king,  under  the  restriction  of  not  having 
the  power  to  make  war;  that  is  to  say,  he  discharged 
him  (as  Croesus  acknowledged  himself)  from  all  the 
burdensome  part  of  regal  power,  and  truly  enabled 
him  to  lead  a  happy  life,  exempt  from  all  care  and 
disquiet.  From  thenceforward  he  took  him  with  him 
in  all  his  expeditions,  either  out  of  esteem  for  him,  or 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  or  out  of  policy, 
and  to  be  the  more  secure  of  his  person. 

Herodotus,  and  other  writers  after  him,  relate  this 
story  with  the  addition  of  some  very  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
mention,  notwithstanding  they  seem  to  be  much  more 
wonderful  than  true. 

1  have  already  observed,’  that  the  only  son  Croesus 
had  living  was  dumb.  This  young  prince  seeing  a 
soldier,  when  the  city  was  taken,  ready  to  give  the 
king,  whom  he  did  not  know,  a  stroke  upon  the  head 
with  his  scimitar,  made  such  a  violent  effort  and 
struggle,  out  of  fear  and  tenderness  for  the  life  of  his 
father,  that  he  broke  the  string  of  his  tongue,  and 
cried  out,  Soldier,  spare  the  life  of  Croesus. 

Crossus  being  a  prisoner,  was  condemned  by  the 
conqueror  to  be  burnt  alive.2  Accordingly  the  fune¬ 
ral  pile  was  prepared,  and  that  unhappy  prince,  being 
laid  thereon,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  execution,  re¬ 
collecting  tile  conversation  he  had  formerly  had  with 
Solon,3  was  wofully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that 
philosopher’s  admonition,  and  in  remembrance  there¬ 
of,  cried  aloud  three  times,  Solon!  Solon!  Solon! 
Cyrus,  who,  with  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  was 
present  at  this  spectacle,  was  curious  to  know  why 
Croesus  pronounced  that  celebrated  philosopher’s 
name  with  so  much  vehemence  in  this  extremity.  Be¬ 
ing  told  the  reason,  and  reflecting  upon  the  uncertain 
state  of  all  sublunary  things,  he  was  touched  with 
commiseration  at  the  prince’s  misfortune,  caused  him 
to  be  taken  from  the  pile,  and  treated  him  afterwards, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  with  honour  and  inspect.  Thus 
had  Solon  the  glory,4  with  one  single  word,  to  save 
the  life  of  one  king,  and  give  a  wholesome  lesson  of 
instruction  to  another. 

Two  answers  in  particular,  given  by  the  Delphic 
oracle,  had  induced  Croesus  to  engage  in  the  war  which 
roved  so  fatal  to  him.  The  one  vvas,  that  he  was  to 
elieve  himself  in  danger  when  the  Medes  should  have 
a  mule  to  reign  over  them:  the  other,  that  when  he 
should  pass  the  river  Halys,  to  make  war  against  the 
Medes,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire.  From  the 
first  of  these  oracular  answers  he  concluded,  consid¬ 
ering  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear;  and  from  the  second  he  conceived 
hopes  of  subverting  the  empire  of  the  Medes.  When 
he  found  how'  things  had  happened  quite  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  with  Cyrus’s  leave  he  despatched 
messengers  to  Delphi,  with  orders  to  make  a  present 
to  the  god,  in  his  name,  of  a  golden  chain,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reproach  him  for  having  so  basely  de¬ 
ceived  him  by'his  oracles,  notwithstanding  the  num¬ 
berless  presents  and  offerings  he  had  made  him.  The 
god  was  at  no  great  pains  to  justify  his  answers.  The 
mule  which  the  oracle  meant  was  Cyrus,  who  derived 
his  extraction  from  two  different  nations,  being  a  Per¬ 
sian  by  the  father’s  side,  and  aMede  by  the  mother’s; 
and  as  to  the  great  empire  which  Croesus  w'as  to  over¬ 
throw,  the  oracle  did  not  mean  that  of  the  Medes,  but 
his  own. 

It  was  by  such  false  and  deceitful  oracles,  that  the 
father  of  lies,  the  devil,  who  was  the  author  of  them, 
'imposed  upon  mankind,  in  those  times  of  ignorance 
and  darkness,  always  giving  his  answers  to  those  that 
consulted  him,  in  such  ambiguous  and  doubtful  terms, 
that,  let  the  event  be  what  it  Would,  they  contained 
a  relative  meaning:. 

When  the  people  of  Toma  and  jEolia  were  apprised 

i  Heron.  1.  i.  c.  85. 

s  Ibid.  86—91.  Pint,  in  Solon. 

3  This  conversation  is  already  related. 
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of  Cyrus’s  having  subdued  the  Lydians,8  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  him  at  Sardis,  to  desire  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  them  as  his  subjects  upon  the  same  conditions 
he  had  granted  the  Lydians.  Cyrus,  who  before  his 
victory  had  solicited  them  in  vain  to  embrace  his  party, 
and  was  then  in  a  condition  to  compel  them  to  it  by 
force,  answered  them  only  by  a  fable  of  a  fisherman, 
who  having  played  upon  his  pipe,  in  order  to  make 
the  fish  come  to  him,  in  vain,  found  there  was  no  way 
to  catch  them  but  by  throwing  his  net  into  the  water. 
Failing  in  their  hopes  of  succeeding  this  way,  they 
applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  demanded  their 
succour.  The  Lacedaemonians  thereupon  sent  depu 
ties  to  Cyrus,  to  let  him  know  that  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  undertake  anything  against  the  Greeks. 
Cyrus  only  laughed  at  such  a  message,  and  warned 
them  in  his  turn  to  take  care,  and  put  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  defend  their  own  territories. 

The  nations  of  the  isles  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  Cyrus,  because  he  had  not  yet  subdued  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  and  the  Persians  had  no  shipping. 

ARTICLE  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BESIEGING  AND  TAKING  OF 
BABYLON  BY  CYRUS. 

Cyrus  stayed  in  Asia  Minor,6  till  he  had  entirely  re¬ 
duced  all  the  nations  that  inhabited  it  into  subjection, 
from  the  /Egean  sea  to  the  river  Euphrates.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  he 
also  subjected.  After  which  he  entered  into  Assyria, 
and  advanced  towards  Babylon,  the  only  city  of  the 
east  that  stood  out  against  him. 

The  siege  of  this  important  place  was  no  easy  en¬ 
terprise.  The  walls  of  it  were  of  a  prodigious  height, 
ancf  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  without  mentioning 
the  immense  number  of  people  within  them  for  their 
defence.  Besides,  the  city  was  stored  with  all  sorts 
of  provisions  for  twenty  years.  However  these  diffi¬ 
culties  did  not  discourage  Cyrus  from  pursuing  his 
design:  but  despairing  to  take  the  place  by  storm  or 
assault,  he  made  them  believe  his  design  was  to  red  uce 
it  by  famine.  To  which  end  he  caused  a  line  of  cir- 
cunivallation  to  be  drawn  quite  round  the  city,  with  a 
large  and  deep  ditch ;  and,  that  his  troops  might  not  be 
over-fatigued,  he  divided  his  army  into  twelve  bodies, 
and  assigned  each  of  them  its  month  for  guarding  the 
trenches.  The  besieged,  thinking  themselves  out  of 
all  danger,  by  reason  of  their  ramparts  and  magazines, 
insulted  Cyrus  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and  laugh¬ 
ed  at  all  his  attempts,  and  all  the  trouble  he  gave  him 
self,  as  so  much  unprofitable  labour. 

SECTION  I.— PREDICTIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CIR¬ 
CUMSTANCES  RELATING  TO  THE  SIEGE  AND  THE 
TAKING  OF  BABYLON,  AS  THEY  ARE  SET  DOWN  IN 
DIFFERENT  PLACES  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

As  the  taking  of  Babylon  is  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  ancient  history,  and  as  the  principal  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  it  was  attended  were  foretold  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  many  years  before  it  happen¬ 
ed,  I  think  it  not  improper,  before  I  give  an  account 
of  what  the  profane  writers  say  of  it,  briefly  to  put  to 
gether  what  we  find  upon  the  same  head  in  the  sacred 
pages,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  more  capable  of 
comparing  the  predictions  and  the  accomplishment 
of  them  together. 

I.  The  Prediction  of  the  Jewish  Captivity  at  Baby 
Ion,  and  of  the  Time  of  its  Duration. 

God  Almighty  was  pleased  not  only  to  cause  the 
captivity,  which  his  people  were  to  suffer  at  Babylon, 
to  be  foretold  a  long  time  before  it  came  to  pass,  but 
likewise  to  set  down  the  exact  number  of  years  it  was 
to  last.  The  term  he  fixed  for  it  was  seventy  years, 
after  which  he  promised  he  would  deliver  them,  by 
bringing  a  remarkable  and  irretrievable  destruction 
upon  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  place  of  their  bondage 
and  confinement.  “  And  these  nations  shall  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon  seventy  years.”  Jer.xxv.il. 


‘  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  141.  152,153. 
i  «  Ibid.  c.  177.  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  186 — 188. 
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II.  The  Causes  of  God's  Wrath  against  Babylon. 
That  which  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  against  Baby¬ 
lon  was,  1.  her  insupportable  pride;  2.  her  inhuman 
cruelty  towards  the  Jews;  and  3.  the  sacrilegious  im¬ 
piety  of  her  king. 

1.  Her  pride.  She  believed  herself  to  be  invinci¬ 
ble.* 1  She  said  in  her  heart,  I  am  the  queen  of  nations, 
and  I  shall  remain  so  for  ever.  There  is  no  power 
equal  to  mine.  All  other  powers  are  either  subject  or 
tributary  to  me,  or  in  alliance  with  me.  I  shall  never 
know  either  barrenness  or  widowhood.  Eternity  is 
written  in  my  destiny, according  to  the  observation  of 
all  those  that  have  consulted  the  stars  to  know  it. 

2.  Her  cruelty.  It  is  God  himself  that  complains 
of  it.  “  I  was  willing,”2  says  he,  “  to  punish  my  peo¬ 
ple,  as  a  father  chastiseth  his  children.  I  sent  them 
for  a  time  into  banishment  at  Babylon,  with  a  design 
to  recall  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  become  more 
thankful  and  more  faithful.  But  Babylon  and  her 

frince  have  added  to  the  paternal  chastisement  which 
inflicted,  such  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  as  my 
clemency  abhors.  Their  design  has  been  to  destroy; 
mine  was  to  save.  The  banishment  they  have  turned 
into  a  severe  bondage  and  captivity,  and  have  shown 
no  compassion  or  regard  either  to  age,  infirmity,  or 
virtue.” 

3.  The  sacrilegious  impiety  of  her  king.  To  the 
pride  and  cruelty  of  his  predecessors  Belshazzar  added 
an  impiety  that  was  peculiar  to  himself.  He  did  not 
only  prefer  bis  false  divinities  to  the  true  and  only 
God,  but  fancied  that  he  had  vanquished  his  power, 
because  he  was  possessed  of  the  vessels  which  had 
belonged  to  his  worship;  and,  as  if  he  meant  it  to 
affront  him,  he  affected  to  apply  those  holv  vessels  to 
profane  uses.  This  was  what  completed  the  measure 
of  God’s  wrath. 

III.  The  Decree  pronounced  against  Babylon.  Pre¬ 
diction  of  the  Calamities  that  were  to  fall  vpoi  her, 
and  if  her  utter  destruction. 

“Make  bright  the  arrows,  gather  the  shi  Ids.”  3 
saith  the  prophet  speaking  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
“  The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of 
the  Medes,  for  his  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  because  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the 
vengeance  of  his  temple.” 

“  Howl  ye*  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,— a 
day  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger  to  lay  the 
land  desolate.  Behold,6  1  will  punish  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king  of 
Assyria.”6 

“  Shout  against  her  round  about."  Recompense 
her  according  to  her  work;  according  to  all  that  she 
hath  done,  do  unto  her: — and  spare  not  her  young 
men;  destroy  ye  utterly  all  her  host.  Every  one  that 
is  found  shall  be  thrust  through,8  and  every  one  that 
is  joined  to  them  shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  also  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eyes, 
their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their  wives  ravished. 
Behold,  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  who 
shall  not  regard  silver;  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not 
delight  in  it.  Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the  young 
men  to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit 
of  the  womb;  their  eye  shall  not  spare  children.  O 
daughter  of  Babylon,8  who  art  to  be  destroyed,  happy 
shall  he  be  that  rewsrdeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us. 
Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasbeth  thy  little 
ones  against  the  stones. 

“  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees’  excellency,  shall  be  as  when 
Clod  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.10  It  shall 
never  be  inhabited;  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from 
generation  to  generation;  neither  shall  the  Arabian 


i  Dixisti,  In  sempiternum  evo  domina — Dicis  in  corde  tuo, 
E°-0  sum,  et  non  est  prater  me  amplius:  non  sedebo  vidua, 
et  ignorabo  sterilitfvtem.  Isa.  xlvii.  i,  8. 

s  lratus  sum  super  populum  meum,  et  dedi  eos  in  manu 
tufi,  Babylon.  Non  posuisti  eis  misericordiam  :  super  senem 
avirravasti  iu^um  tuum  valde.  Veniet  super  te  malum.  Isa. 
xlvii  6  s  jer.  li.  11.  «  Isa.  xiii.  0,  9. 

i  jer  ]  18  6  In  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

1  Jer.'  I.'  15,'  29,  and  li.  3.  8  La.  xiii.  15-18 

*  Ps  cxxxvii.  8,  9.  >°  La.  mi.  19—22. 


pitch  tent  there;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make 
their  fold  there;  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
there;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  crea¬ 
tures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there;  and  satyrs  shall 
dance  there:  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall 
cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  plea¬ 
sant  palaces.  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water;11  and  1  will  sweep  it 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I 
have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass;  and  as  1  have 
proposed,  so  shall  it  stand.” 

IV.  Cyrus  called  to  destroy  Babylon,  and  to  deliver 

the  Jews. 

Cyrus,  whom  the  Divine  Providence  was  to  make 
use  of,  as  an  instrument  for  the  executing  his  designs 
of  goodness  and  mercy  towards  his  people,  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scripture  by  his  name,  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  he  was  born.  And,  that  the  world 
might  not  be  surprised  at  the  marvellous  rapidity  of 
his  conquests,  God  was  pleased  to  declare,  in  very 
sublime  and  remarkable  terms,  that  he  himself  would 
be  his  guide;  and  that  in  all  his  expeditions  he  would 
lead  him  by  the  hand,  and  would  subdue  all  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  earth  before  him.  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
to  his  anointed,12  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have 
holden  to  subdue  nations  before  him;  and  I  will  loose 
the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved 
gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will  go  be¬ 
fore  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight.  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places,  that  thou  mayest  know,  that  I  the  Lord,  which 
call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  God  of  Israel:  For  Ja¬ 
cob  my  servant’s  sake,  and  Israel,  mine  elect,  I  have 
even  called  thee  by  thy  name:  I  have  surnamed  thee, 
though  thou  hast  not  known  me.” 

V.  God  gives  the  Signal  to  the  Commanders  and  to 

the  Troops,  to  march  against  Babylon. 

“  Lift  ye  up  a  banner,”  saith  the  Lord,  “  upon  the 
high  mountain,”13  that  it  may  be  seen  afar  ofl,  and 
that  all  they  who  are  to  obey  me  may  know  my  or¬ 
ders.  “Exalt  the  voice  unto  them,”  that  are  able  to 
hear  you.  “  Shake  the  hand,”  as  a  signal  to  hasten 
the  march  of  those  that  are  too  far  off  to  distinguish 
another  sort  of  command.  Let  the  officers  of  the 
troops  “go  into  the  gates  of  the  nobles,”  into  the 
pavilions  of  their  kings.  Let  the  people  of  each  na¬ 
tion  range  themselves  around  their  sovereign,  and 
make  haste  to  offer  him  their  service,  and  to  go  unto 
his  tent  which  is  already  set  up. 

“  I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones;  ’14  I  have 
given  my  orders  to  those  whom  I  have  sanctified  for 
the  execution  of  my  designs;  and  these  kings  are 
already  marching  to  obey  me,  though  they  know  me 
not.  It  is  I  that  have  placed  them  upon  the  throne, 
that  have  made  divers  nations  subject  to  them,  in 
order  to  accomplish  my  designs  by  their  administra¬ 
tion.  “  I  have  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  an¬ 
ger.”15  I  have  caused  the  mighty  warriors  to  come 
up,  to  be  the  ministers  and  executioners  of  my  w  rath 
and  vengeance.  From  me  they  derive  their  courage, 
their  martial  abilities,  their  patience,  their  wisdom, 
and  the  success  of  their  enterprises.  If  they  are  in¬ 
vincible,  it  is  because  they  serve  me:  every  thing 
gives  way,  and  trembles,  before  them,  because  they 
are  the  ministers  of  my  wrath  and  indignation.  They 
joyfully  labour  for  my  glory,  “  they  rejoice  in  my 
’highness.”  The  honour  they  have  of  being  under  my 
command,  and  of  being  sent  to  deliver  a  people  that 
1  love,  inspires  them  with  ardour  and  cheerfulness: 
Behold!  they  triumph  already  in  a  certain  assurance 

of  victory.  , 

The  prophet,  a  witness  in  spirit  of  the  orders  that 
are  just  given,  is  astonished  at  the  switiness  with 
which  they  are  executed  by  the  princes  and  the  peo- 


u  Isa.  xiv.  23,  24. 

13  Id.  xiii.  2.  A 

i*  Lat.  vers,  in  ira  mea. 


is  Id.  xlv.  I — 4. 
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pie.  I  hear  already,  he  cries  out,  “  The  noise  of  a 
multitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a  great  people; 
a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  ga¬ 
thered  together.1  The  Lord  ofhosts  mustereth  the  host 
of  the  battle:2  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from 
the  end  of  heaven,”  where  the  voice  of  God,  their 
master  and  sovereign,  has  reached  their  ears. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  sight  of  a  formidable  army, 
nor  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  that  I  am  now  struck; 
it  is  God  himself  that  I  behold;  all  the  rest  are  but 
his  retinue,  and  the  ministers  of  his  justice.  “  It  is 
even  the  Lord  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation,  to 
destroy  the  whole  land.” 

“  A  grievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me:”3  The 
impious  Belshazzar,4  king  of  Babylon,  continues  to 
act  impiously;  “  the  treacherous  dealer  dealeth  trea¬ 
cherously,  and  the  spoiler  spoileth.”  To  put  an  end 
to  these  excesses,  go  up,  thou  prince  of  Persia;  “go 
np,  O  Elam:”  and  thou  prince  of  the  Medes,  besiege 
thou  Babylon:  “  Besiege,  O  Media;  all  the  sighing, 
which  she  was  the  cause  of,  have  I  made  to  cease.” 
That  wicked  city  is  taken  and  pillaged;  her  power  is 
at  an  end,  and  my  people  is  delivered. 


VI.  Circumstances  relating  to  the  siege  and  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Babylon,  minutely  detailed. 

There  is  nothing,  methinks,  better  calculated  to 
raise  in  us  a  profound  reverence  for  religion,  and  to 
give  us  a  great  idea  of  the  Deity,  than  to  observe  with 
what  exactness  he  reveals  to  his  prophets  the  princi¬ 
pal  circumstances  of  the  besieging  and  taking  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  not  only  many  years,  but  several  ages  before  it 
happened. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  army  by  which 
Babylon  will  be  taken,  is  to  consist  of  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians,  and  to  be  commanded  by  Cyrus. 

2.  The  city  shall  be  attacked  after  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner,  in  a  way  in  which  she  did  not  at  all  ex¬ 
pect;  “Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee:  thou 
shalt  not  know  from  whence  it  riseth.* 4 5  She  shall  be 
all  on  a  sudden  and  in  an  instant  overwhelmned  with 
calamities,  which  she  was  not  able  to  foresee:  “  De¬ 
solation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which  thou 
shalt  not  know,”6  In  a  word,  she  shall  be  taken,  as 
it  were  in  a  net,  before  she  perceiveth  that  any  snares 
have  been  laid  for  her:  “  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  thee, 
and  thou  art  also  taken,  O  Babylon,  and  thou  wast 
not  aware. 

3.  Babylon  reckoned  the  Euphrates  alone  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  render  her  impregnable,  and  triumphed  in 
her  being  so  advantageously  situated  and  defended  by 
so  deep  a  river:  “O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many 
waters:”8  it  is  God  himself  who  points  out  Babylon 
under  that  description.  And  yet  that  very  river  Eu¬ 
phrates  shall  be  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  Cyrus,  by  a 
stratagem  (of  which  there  had  never  been  any  exam¬ 
ple  before,  nor  has  there  been  any  thing  like  it  since,) 
shall  turn*the  course  of  that  river,  shall  lay  its  chan¬ 
nel  dry,  and  by  that  means  open  himself  a  passage 
into  the  city:  “I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her 
springs  dry .9  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  thev 
shall  be  dried  up.”  Cyrus  shall  take  possession  of  the 
quays  of  the  river;  and  the  waters  which  rendered 
Babylon  inaccessible  shall  be  dried  up,  as  if  they  had 
been  consumed  by  fire:  “The  passages  are  stopped 
and  the  reeds  they  have  burnt  with  fire.”13 

4  She  shall  be  taken  in  the  night-time,  upon  a  day 
of  teasting  and  rejoicing,  even  whilst  her  inhabitants 
are  at  table,  and  think  upon  nothing  but  eatin°-  and 
drinking:  “In  their  heat  I  will  make'  their  feasts,  and 
1  will  make  them  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice  and 
deep  a  perpetua!  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith’  the 
L°™’.  JV3  remarkable,  that  it  is  God  who  does 
all  this,  who  lays  a  snare  for  Babylon;  “  I  have  laid  a 
snare  for  thee;”>2  who  dryeth  up  the  waters  of  the 
river;  “  I  will  dry  up  her  sea;”  and  who  brings  that 
drunkenness  and  drowsiness  upon  her  princes:  “I 
will  make  drunk  her  princes.”13 


i  Isa.  xiii.  4.  s  Ibid.  ver.  5.  a  Ibid. 

4  This  is  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  words. 

■  Isa.  xlvii.  11.  s  Ibid.  i  Jer.  1  24 

5  Id.  1.  38.  and  li.  36  to  id.  jj,  32, 
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5.  The  king  shall  be  seized  in  an  instant  with  an 
incredible  terror  and  perturbation  of  mind  :  “  My 
loins  are  filled  with  pain;  pangs  have  taken  hold  upon 
me  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth:  I  was 
bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it:  I  was  dismayed  at 
the  seeing  of  it;  my  heart  panted,  fearfulness  affright¬ 
ed  me:  The  night  of  my  pleasure  hath  he  turned  into 
fear  unto  me.”14  This  is  the  condition  Belshazzar 
was  in,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  entertainment  he 
saw  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall,  which  wrote  such 
characters  upon  it  as  none  of  his  divines  could  either 
explain  or  read;  but  more  especially  when  Daniel 
declared  to  him  that  those  characters  imported  the 
sentence  ofdeath.  “Then,”15 says  the  Scripture, “ the 
king’s  countenance  was  changed,  and  his  thoughts 
troubled  him  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were 
loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another.” 
The  terror,  astonishment,  fainting,  and  trembling  of 
Belshazzar,  are  here  described  and  expressed  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  prophet  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  them,  as  they  were  by  the  prophet  who  foretold 
them  200  years  before. 

But  Isaiah  must  have  had  an  extraordinary  measure 
of  divine  illumination,  to  be  able  to  add,  immediately 
after  the  description  of  Belshazzar’s  consternation,  the 
following  words:  Prepare  the  table ,16  watch  in  the 
watch-tower:  eat,  drink.  The  prophet  foresees,  that 
Belshazzar,  though  dismayed  and  confounded  at  first, 
shall  recover  his  courage  and  spirits,  through  the 
exhortation  of  his  courtiers;  but  more  particularly 
through  the  persuasion  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  who 
represented  to  him  the  unreasonableness  of  being 
affected  with  such  unmanly  fears,  and  unnecessary 
alarms.  Let  not  thy  thoughts  trouble  thee, 17  nor  let 
thy  countenance  be  changed.  They  will  exhort  him 
therefore  to  make  himself  easy,  to  satisfy  himself  with 
giving  proper  orders,  and  with  the  assurance  of  being 
advertised  of  every  thing  by  the  vigilance  of  his  sen¬ 
tinels;  to  order  the  rest  of  the  supper  to  be  served,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  to  recall  that  gayety 
and  joy,  which  his  excessive  fears  had  banished  from 
the  table:  “  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch- 
tower;  eat,  drink.” 

6.  But  at  the  same  time  that  men  are  giving  their 
orders,  God  on  his  part  is  likewise  giving  his;  “Arise, 
ye  princes,18  and  anoint  the  shield.”  It  is  God  him¬ 
self  that  commands  the  princes  to  advance,  to  take 
their  arms,  and  to  enter  boldly  into  a  city  drowned 
in  wine,  or  buried  in  sleep, 

7.  Isaiah  acquaints  us  with  two  material  and  im¬ 
portant  circumstances  concerning  the  taking  of  Ba¬ 
bylon.  The  first  is,  that  the  troops  with  which  it  is 
filled,  shall  not  keep  their  ground,  or  stand  firm  any 
where,  neither  at  the  palace  nor  the  citadel,  nor  any 
other  public  place  whatsoever;  that  they  shall  desert 
and  leave  one  another,  without  thinking  of  any  thing 
but  making  their  escape;  that  in  running  away  they 
shall  disperse  themselves,  and  take  different  roads, 
just  as  a  flock  of  deer,  or  of  sheep,  is  dispersed  and 
scattered  when  they  are  affrighted:  “And  it  shall  be 
as  a  chased  roe,19  and  as  a  sheep  that  no  man  taketh 
up.”  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  troops,  though  they  were  in  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  service  and  pay,  were  not  Babylonians:  and  that 
they  shall  return  into  the  provinces  from  whence  they 
came,  without  being  pursued  by  the  conquerors: 
because  the  divine  vengeance  was  chiefly  to  fall  upon 
the  citizens  of  Babylon:  “They  shall  turn  every 
man  to  his  own  people,*9  and  flee  every  one  into  his 
own  land.” 

8.  Lastly,  not  to  mention  the  dreadful  slaughter 
which  is  to  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 
where  no  mercj'  will  be  shown  either  to  old  men, 
women,  or  children,  or  even  to  the  child  that  is  still 
within  its  mother’s  womb,  as  has  been  already  no¬ 
ticed:  the  last  circumstance,  I  say,  which  the  prophet 
foretels,  is  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  whose  body 
is  to  have  no  burial,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
royal  family,  both  which  calamities  are  described  in 


•  Id,  li.  13. 
“  Id.  li.  39. 


14  Isa.  xxi.  3,  4. 
16  Isa.  xxi.  5. 

18  lb.  xiii.  14. 


8»  Dan.  v.  JO. 
»  lb.  xiii.  14. 


•  4  Dan.  v.  6. 

8  Isa.  xxi.  5. 
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the  Scripture,  in  a  manner  equally  terrible  and  in¬ 
structive  to  all  princes.  “  But  thou  art  cast  out  of 
thy  grave,1  like  an  abominable  branch.  Thou  shalt 
not  be  joined  with  them”  (thy  ancestors)  “  in  burial, 
because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain  thy 
people.”  That  king  is  justly  forgotten,  who  has 
never  remembered,  that  he  ought  to  be  the  protector 
and  father  of  his  people.  He  that  has  lived  only  to 
ruin  and  destroy  his  country,  is  unworthy  of  the  com¬ 
mon  privilege  of  burial.  Ashe  has  been  an  enemy  to 
mankind,  he  ought  to  have  no  place  amongst  them. 
He  was  like  unto  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  and  like 
them  he  shall  be  buried ;  and  since  he  had  no  senti¬ 
ments  of  humanity  himself,  he  deserves  to  meet  with 
no  humanity  from  others.  This  is  the  sentence 
which  God  himself  pronounced  against  Belshazzar: 
and  the  malediction  extends  itself  to  his  children, 
who  were  looked  upon  as  his  associates  in  the  throne, 
and  as  the  source  of  a  long  posterity  and  succession 
of  kings,  and  were  entertained  with  nothing  by  the 
flattening  courtiers,  but  the  pleasing  prospects  and 
ideas  of  their  future  grandeur.  “  Prepare  slaughter 
for  his  children,2  for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers;  that 
they  do  not  rise  nor  possess  the  land.  Fori  will  rise 
up  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  cut  oft 
from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  son  and 
nephew,  saith  the  Lord.” 

SECTION  II— A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TAKING  OF 
BABYLON. 

After  having  seen  the  predictions  of  every  thing 
that  was  to  happen  to  the  impious  Babylon,  it  is  now 
time  to  come  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  prophe¬ 
cies;  and  to  resume  our  narrative  of  the  taking  of  that 
city. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  saw  that  the  ditch,  which  they 
had  long  worked  upon,  was  finished,  he  began  to 
think  seriously  upon  the  execution  of  his  vast  design, 
which  as  yet  he  had  communicated  to  nobody.  Provi¬ 
dence  soon  furnished  him  with  as  fit  an  opportunity 
for  this  purpose  as  he  could  desire.  He  was  informed 
that  in  the  city  a  great  festival  was  to  be  celebrated; 
and  that  the  Babylonians  on  occasion  of  that  solem¬ 
nity,  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  night  in 
drinking  and  debauchery. 

Belshazzar  himself  was  more  concerned  in  this 
public  rejoicing  than  any  other,3  and  gave  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  entertainment  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court.  When  flushed  with 
wine,  he  ordered  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
brought  out;  and,  as  an  insult  upon  the  God  of  Israel, 
he,  his  whole  court,  and  all  his  concubines,  drank  out 
of  those  sacred  vessels.  God,  who  was  provoked  at 
such  insolence  and  impiety,  at  the  same  instant  made 
him  sensible  who  it  was  that  he  affronted,  by  a  sudden 
apparition  of  a  hand,  writing  certain  characters  upon 
the  wall.  The  king,  terribly  surprised  and  frighted 
at  this  vision,  immediately  sent  for  all  his  wise  men, 
his  divines,  and  astrologers,  that  they  might  read  the 
writing  to  him,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  it.  But 
they  all  came  in  vain,  not  one  of  them  being  able  to 
expound  the  matter,  or  even  to  read  the  characters.4 
It  is  probably  in  relation  to  this  occurrence,  that  Isa¬ 
iah,  after  having  foretold  to  Babylon  that  she  shall  be 
overwhelmed  with  calamities  which  she  did  not  ex¬ 
pect,  adds,  “  Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments, 
and  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries.  Let  now  the 
astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly  prognostica¬ 
tors,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things  that 
shall  come  upon  thee.”  Isa.  xlvii.12, 13.  The  queen- 
mother  (Nitocris,  a  princess  of  great  merit,)  coming 
upon  the  noise  of  this  greai  prodigy  into  the  banquet- 
ing-room,  endeavoured  to  compose  the  mind  of  the 
king  her  son,  advising  him  to  send  for  Daniel,  with 
whose  abilities  in  such  matters  she  was  well  acquaint¬ 


ed,  and  whom  she  had  always  en,  jloyed  in  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  state. 

Daniel  was  therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and 
spoke  to  the  king  with  a  freedom  and  liberty  becom¬ 
ing  a  prophet.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  the  dreadful 
manner  in  which  God  had  punished  the  pride  of  his 
randfather  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  flagrant  abuse 
e  made  of  his  power,* * 5  when  he  acknowledged  no  law 
but  his  own  will,  and  thought  himself  empowered  to 
exalt  and  to  abase,  to  inflict  destruction  and  death 
wheresoever  he  would,  only  because  such  was  his  will 
and  pleasure.  “  And  thou  his  son,”  says  he  to  the 
king,  “  hast  not  humbled  thine  heart,  though  thou 
knowest  all  this,  but  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the 
Lord  of  heaven;  and  they  have  brought  tne  vessels 
of  his  house  before  thee,  and  thou  and  thy  lords,  thy 
wives  and  thy  concubines,  have  drunk  wine  in  them: 
and  thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of 
brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear, 
nor  know:  and  the  God,  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is, 
and  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified. 
Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  from  him,  and  this 
writing  was  written.  And  this  is  the  writing  that 
was  written,6 *  Mene,  Tekel,  UpharsinA  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  thing:  Mene,  God  hath  num¬ 
bered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it;  Tekel,  thou 
art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting; 
Peres,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians.”  This  interpretation,  one 
would  think,  should  have  aggravated  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  the  company;  but  they  found  means  to  dispel 
their  fears,  probably  upon  a  persuasion,  that  the  ca¬ 
lamity  was  not  denounced  as  present  or  immediate, 
and  that  time  might  furnish  them  with  expedients  to 
avert  it.  This  however  is  certain,  that  for  fear  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  general  joy  of  the  present  festival,  they 
put  off  the  discussion  of  serious  matters  to  another 
time,  and  sat  down  again  to  their  banquet,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  revellings  to  a  very  late  hour. 

Cyrus,8  in  the  mean  time,  well  informed  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  that  was  generally  occasioned  by  this  festival, 
both  in  the  palace  and  the  city,  had  posted  a  part  of 
his  troops  on  that  side  where  the  river  entered  into  the 
city,  and  another  part  on  that  side  where  it  went  out; 
and  had  commanded  them  to  enter  the  city  that  very 
night,  by  marching  along  the  channel  of  the  river,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  found  it  fordable.  Having  given 
all  necessary  orders,  and  exhorted  his  officers  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  by  representing  to  them  that  he  marched 
under  the  guidance  of  the  gods;  in  the  evening  he 
made  them  open  the  great  receptacles,  or  ditches,  on 
both  sides  the  city,  above  and  below,  that  the  water 
of  the  river  might  run  into  them.  By  this  means  the 
Euphrates  was  quickly  emptied,  and  its  channel  be¬ 
came  dry.  Then  the  two  forementioned  bodies  of 
troops,  according  to  their  orders,  went  into  the  chan¬ 
nel,  the  one  commanded  by  Gobryas,  and  the  other 
by  Gadatas,  and  advanced  without  meeting  any  obsta¬ 
cle.  The  invisible  guide,  who  had  promised  to  open 
all  the  gates  to  Cyrus,  made  the  general  negligence 
and  disorder  of  that  riotous  night  subservient  to  his 
design,  by  leaving  open  the  gates  of  brass,  which 
were  made  to  shut  up  the  descents  from  the  quays  to 
the  river,  and  which  alone,  if  they  had  not  been  left 
open,  were  sufficient  to  have  defeated  the  whole  en¬ 
terprise.  Thus  did  these  two  bodies  of  troops  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city  without  any  op¬ 
position,  and  meeting  together  at  the  royal  palace, 
according  to  their  agreement,  surprised  the  guards, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  company  that 
were  within  the  palace  opening  the  doors  to  know 
what  noise  it  was  they  heard  without,  the  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  quickly  made  themselves  masters  of  it; 
and  meeting  the  king,  who  came  up  to  them  sword 
in  hand,  at  the  head  of  those  that  were  in  the  way  to 
succour  him,  they  killed  him,  and  put  all  those  that 
attended  him  to  the  sword.  The  first  thing  the  con- 


i  Isa.  xiv.  19.  20.  »  lb.  xiv.  21,  22. 

»  Dan.  v.  1 — 29. 

*  The  reason  why  they  could  not  read  this  sentence  was, 
that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  now  called 
the  Samaritan  characters,  and  which  the  Babylonians  did 
not  understand. 
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s  Whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  lie  kept 

alive,  and  whom  he  would  he  setup,  and  whom  he  would  ha 

put  down.  Van.  v.  19.  _  .... 

8  These  three  words  signify,  number ,  weight ,  division. 

’  Or  Peres. 

8  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  189 — 192. 
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querors  did  afterwards,  was  to  thank  the  gods  for 
having  at  least  punished  that  impious  king.  These 
words  are  Xenophon’s,  and  are  very  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  as  they  so  perfectly  agree  with  what  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  recorded  of  the  impious  Belshazzar. 

The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an 
A.  M.  3466.  end  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  after 
Ant.  J.  C.538.  a  duration  of  210  years  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabonas- 
sar.  Thus  wa's  the  power  of  that  proud  city  abolish¬ 
ed  just  fifty  years  after  she  had  destroyed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  her  temple.  And  herein  were  accom- 
lished  those  predictions,  which  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
eremiah,  and  Daniel  had  denounced  against  her,  and 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  particular  account. 
There  is  still  one  more,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  incredible  of  them  all,  and  yet  the  Scripture  has 
set  it  down  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  marked  it  out 
with  the  greatest  exactness;  a  prediction  literally  ful¬ 
filled  in  all  its  points;  the  proof  of  which  still  actually 
subsists,  is  the  most  easy  to  be  verified,  and  indeed  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  contested.  What  I  mean  is  the 
prediction  of  so  total  and  absolute  a  ruin  of  Babylon, 
that  not  the  least  remains  or  traces  should  be  left  of  it. 
I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an  account  of 
the  perfect  accomplishment  of  this  famous  prophecy, 
before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  what  followed  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Babylon. 

SECTION  III. — THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  PRO¬ 
PHECY  WHICH  FORETOLD  THE  TOTAL  RUIN  AND 
DESTRUCTION  OF  BABYLON. 

This  prediction  we  find  recorded  in  several  of  the 
prophets,  but  particularly  in  Isaiah,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter,  from  the  19th  to  the  22d  verses,  and  in  the 
23d  and  24th  verses  of  the  fourteenth  chapter.  I  have 
already  inserted  it  at  large,  page  167.  It  is  there  de¬ 
clared,  that  Babylon  shall  he  utterly  destroyed,  as  the 
criminal  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  formerly'  were ; 
that  she  shall  be  no  more  inhabited ;  that  she  shall 
never  be  rebuilt;  that  the  Arabs  shall  not  so  much  as 
set  up  their  tents  there;  that  the  shepherd  shall  not 
come  thither  even  to  rest  his  flock;  that  it  shall  be-t 
come  a  dwelling-place  for  the  wild  beasts,  and  a  re-’ 
treat  for  the  birds  of  night;  that  the  place  where  it 
stood  shall  be  covered  over  with  a  marsh,  so  that  no 
place  shall  be  left  to  show  where  Babylon  had  been. 
It  is  God  himself  who  pronounced  this  sentence,  and 
it  is  for  the  service  of  religion  to  show  how  exactly 
every  article  of  it  has  been  successively  accomplished. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  Babylon  ceased  to  be  a  royal 
city,  the  kings  of  Persia  choosing  to  reside  elsewhere. 
They  delighted  more  in  Susa,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis, 
or  any  other  place;  and  did  themselves  destroy  a  good 
part  of  Babylon. 

II.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo 
A.  M.  3880.  and  Pliny,  that  the  Macedonians, 
Ant.  J.  C.  124.  who  succeeded  the  Persians,  did  not 
only  neglect  it,  and  forbear  to  em¬ 
bellish  or  even  repair  it,  but  that  moreover  they 
built  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood,1  on  purpose  to 
draw  away  its  inhabitants,  and  cause  it  to  be  desert¬ 
ed.  Nothing  can  better  explain  what  the  prophet 
had  foretold;  “It  shall  not  be  inhabited.”  Its  own 
masters  endeavour  to  make  it  desolate. 

III.  The  new  kings  of  Persia,  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  masters  of  Babylon,  completed  the  ruin  of  it, 
by  building  Ctesiphon,2  which  carried  away  all  the 
remainder  of  the  inhabitants;  so  that  from  the  time 
the  curse  was  pronounced  against  that  city,  it  seems 
as  if  those  very  persons  that  ought  to  have  protected 
her.  were  become  her  enemies;  and  had  all  thought  it 
their  duty  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  solitude,  though 


i  Partem  urbis  Persae  diruerunt,  partem  tempus,  con- 
sumpsit.  et  Macedonum  negligonl ia  ;  maximS  postquam 
Seleucus  Nicator  Seleuc.iam  ad  Tigrim  liondidit,  gtadiis 
tantum  trecentis  a  Babylone  dissitam.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p. 
738. 

In  solitudinem  redid  exhausts  vieinitate  Seleuciir,  oh  id 
condit.83  a  Niratore  intra  nonagesirnum  (or  quudragesimum) 
lapidem.  P/in  J.  vi.  c.  26. 

4  Pro  ilia  Seleuciam  et  Ctesiphontem  urbes  Persarum  in- 
clytas  fecerunt  S.  Hieron  in  cap.  xii.  Isa. 


by  indirect  means,  and  without  using  any  violence, 
that  it  might  more  manifestly  appear  to  be  the  hand 
of  God,  rather  than  the  hand  of  man,  which  brough* 
about  her  destruction. 

IV.  She  was  so  totally  forsaken,  that  nothing  of  her 
was  left  remaining  but  the  walls.  And  to  this  con¬ 
dition  she  was  reduced  at  the  time  when  Pausanias 
wrote  his  remarks  upon  Greece.3 

Ilia  auiem  Babylon  omnium  quas  A.  D.  96. 
unquam  sol  as f  exit  urbium  maxi¬ 
ma ,  jam  prater  muros  nihil  habet  reliqui.  Paus.  in 
A  read.  pag.  509. 

V.  The  kings  of  Persia  finding  their  place  desert¬ 
ed,  made  a  park  of  it  in  which  they  kept  wild  beasts 
for  hunting.  Thus  did  it  become,  as  the  prophet  had 
foretold,  a  dwelling-place  for  ravenous  beasts,  that  are 
enemies  to  man;  or  for  timorous  animals,  that  flee 
before  him.  Instead  of  citizens,  she  was  now  inhabited 
by  wild  boars,  leopards,  bears,  deer,  and  wild  asses. 
Babylon  was  now  the  retreat  of  fierce,  savage,  deadly 
creatures,  that  hate  the  light,  and  delight  in  darkness. 
“  Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  dra¬ 
gons  shall  dwell  in  their  pleasant  palaces.”4 

St.  Jerome  has  transmitted  to  us 
the  following  valuable  remark  A.  D.  400. 
which  he  had  from  a  Persian  monk, 
that  he  himself  had  seen  what  he  had  related  to  him, 
Didicimvs  h  qnodam  fratre  Elamita,  qui  de  illis fini- 
bus  egrediens,  nunc  Hierosolymis  viiam  exigit  mon- 
achomm,  venationes  regias  esse  in  Babylone ,  et  om- 
nis  generis  bestias  murorum  ejus  ambitu  tantum,  Con- 
tineri.  In  cap.  Isa.  xiii.  22. 

VI.  But  it  was  still  too  much  that  the  walls  of 
Babylon  were  standing.  At  length  they  fell  down  in 
several  places,  and  were  never  repaired.  Various  ac¬ 
cidents  destroyed  the  remainder.  The  animals,  which 
were  to  be  subservient  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Persian 
kings,  abandoned  the  place;  serpents  and  scorpions 
remained,  so  that  it  became  a  dreadful  place  for  per¬ 
sons  that  should  have  the  curiosity  to  visit,  or  search 
after,  its  antiquities.  The  Euphrates,  that  used  to  run 
through  the  city,  having  no  longer  a  free  channel,  took 
its  course  another  way;  so  that  in  Theodoret’s  time, 
there  was  nothing  more  than  a  very  stream  of  water 
left,5  which  ran  across  the  ruins,  and,  not  meeting 
with  a  slope  or  free  passage,  necessarily  degenerated 
into  a  marsh. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,®  the  riygr  had 
quitted  its  ordinary  channel,  by  reason  of  the  outlets 
and  canals  which  Cyrus  had  made,  and  of  which  we 
have  already  given  an  account;  the  outlets  being 
badly  stopped  up,  had  occasioned  a  great  inundation 
in  the  country.  Alexander,  designing  to  fix  the  seat 
of  his  empire  at  Babylon,  projected  the  bringing  back 
of  the  Euphrates  into  its  natural  and  former  channel, 
and  had  actually  set  his  men  to  work.  But  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  who  watched  over  the  fulfilling  of  his  pro¬ 
phecy.  and  who  had  declared,  he  would  'destroy  even 
to  the  very  remains  and  footsteps  of  Babylon  [“  I  will 
cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,”]7  de¬ 
feated  this  enterprise  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  which 
happened  soon  after.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how, 
after  this,  Babylon  being  neglected  to  such  a  degree 
as  we  have  seen,  its  river  was  converted  into  an  inac¬ 
cessible  pool,  which  covered  the  very  place  where  that 
impious  city  had  stood,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold;  “I 
will  make  it  pools  of  water.”8  And  this  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  lest  the  place  where  Babylon  had  stood 
should  be  discovered  hereafter  by  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates. 

VII.  By  means  of  all  these  changes  Babylon  be¬ 
came  an  utter  desert,  and  all  the  country  round  fell 
into  the  same  state  of  desolation  and  horror;  so  that 
the  most  able  geographers  at  this  day  cannot  deter- 


3  lie  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  successor  to  Adrian. 
*  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22. 

s  Euphrates  quondam  urhem  ipsam  mediam  dividebat  ; 
nunc  autem  fluvius  conversus  est.  in  aliam  viam,  et  per  ru 
dera  minimus  aquarum  meatus  fluit.  Theodor,  in  cap.  1. 
Jerem.  ver.  38,  39. 

6  Arrian,  de  exped.  Alex.  li.  viii 
’  Da.  xiv.  22. 
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mine  the  place  where  it  stood.1  In  this  manner  God’s 
prediction  was  literally  fulfilled:  “  I  will  cutoff  from 
Babylon  the  name— I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the 
bittern,  and  pools  of  water;  and  I  will  sweep  it  with 
the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.”2 
I  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  will  examine  with  a  jealous 
eye^  to  see  if  there  be  any  remains  of  that  city,  which 
was’ an  enemy  to  my  name  and  to  Jerusalem.  I  will 
thoroughly  sweep  the  place  where  it  stood,  and  will 
:lear  it  so  effectually,  by  defacing  every  trace  of  the 
city,  that  no  person  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  place  chosen  by  Nimrod,  and  which  I, 
the  Lord,  have  abolished.  “  I  will  sweep  it  W'ith  the 
besom  of  destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

VIII.  God  was  not  satisfied  with  causing  all  these 
alterations  to  be  foretold,  but,  to  give  the  greater  as¬ 
surance  of  their  certainty,  thought  fit  to  seal  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  them  by  an  oath.  “  The  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so 
shall  it  come  to  pass;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall 
it  stand.”3  But  if  we  would  take  this  dreadful  oath 
in  its  full  latitude,  we  must  not  confine  it  either  to 
Babylon  or  to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the  princes  that 
reigned  therein.  The  malediction  relates  to  the 
whole  world:  it  is  the  general  anathema  pronounced 
against  the  wicked ;  it  is  the  terrible  decree,  b}  which 
the  two  cities  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  sepa- 
rated  for  ever,  and  an  eternal  divorce  be  put  between 
the  saints  and  the  reprobate.  The  Scriptures  that 
have  foretold  it,  shall  subsist  till  the  day  of  its  execu¬ 
tion.  The  sentence  is  written  therein,  and  deposited, 
as  it  were,  in  the  public  archives  of  religion.  “  The 
Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  As  I  have  thought, 
so  shall  it  come  to  pass;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so 
shall  it  stand.” 

What  I  have  said  of  this  prophecy  concerning 
Babylon  is  almost  entirely  taken  out  of  an  excellent 
treatise  upon  Isaiah,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.4 * 

SECTION  IV.— WHAT  FOLLOWED  UPON  THE  TA¬ 
KING  OF  BABYLON. 

Cyrus,6  having  entered  the  city  in  the  manner  we 
have  described,  put  all  to  the  sword  that  were  found 
in  the  streets:  he  then  commanded  the  citizens  to 
brinf  him  all  their  arms,  and  afterwards  to  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  houses.  The  next  morning,  by 
break  of  day,  the  garrison  which  kept  the  citadel  being 


i  Nunc  omnino  destructa,  ita  ut  vix  ejus  supersint  rude- 

ra.  Baudrund. 

®  La.  xiv.  22, 23.  a  Ibid.  24. 

4  Babylon  stood  in  a  large  plain,  25  English  miles  south 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  Media,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  and 
Strabo  in  direct  distance.  This  wall  ran  across  the  narrow¬ 
est  part  of  the  isthmus  formed  by  the  approximation  of  these 
two  rivers,  separating  the  great  plain  of  Babylon,  or  Baby¬ 
lonia.  from  the  upper  part  of  the  intermediate  tract  watered 
by  these  two  streams.  We  are  not  able  to  determine  exact¬ 
ly  the  circumference  and  extent  of  ancient  Babylon,  so  as  to 
decide  with  precision  and  accuracy  its  dimensions,  and  whioh 
of  those  various  statements  of  Herodotus,  Pliny,  Strabo, 
Solinus,  Ctesias,  Diodorus,  Cletarchus,  and  Curtius,  are  cor¬ 
rect.  The  reason  is,  that  no  remains  of  the  wall  and  ditch 
that  surrounded  the  city  are  now  traceable.  Untraceable, 
however,  as  the  walls  now  are,  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
commence  at  two  canals,  running  east  and  west  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Mahowil,  a. little  east  of  the 
eastern  hank  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  canals  is  cross¬ 
ed  by  a  brick  bridge.  As  soon  as  this  bridge  is  crossed,  the 
vestiges  of  the  great  city  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of 
the  inquisitive  traveller.  He  is  gradually  conducted  to  those 
immense  tumuli,  or  mounds  of  temples,  palaces,  and  human 
Habitations  of  every  kind,  now  buried  in  shapeless  heaps,  and 
a  silence  profound  as  that  of  the  tomb.  It  is  impossible  pot 
to  be  struck  with  solemn  awe  in  thus  passing,  as  it  were  in¬ 
to  the  ^ates  of  “  Fallen  Babylon.”  From  this  bridge  all  the 
wav  to*Hiliah,  a  distance  of  full  twelve  miles,  following  the 
course  of  the  stream,  the  remains  of  Babylon  may  be  traced. 
At  the  distance  of  six  miles  west  of  the  Euphrates  stands 
the  immense  ruin  of  the  Bits  Nimroud,  or  the  ancient  tern- 
X  of  Rplns  If  we  admit  an  equal  extent  to  the  east  of  the 
Fnnhrates  the  measures  of  Herodotus  are  fully  justified, 
to  the  ancient  city  a  space  of  4P0  stadia,  form- 

n-  a  perfect  square  of  120  stadia  wh.cn,  allowing  ten  stadia 

o&a  mile,  makes  each  side  of  the  square  twelve  miles  m 

ength,  thus  covering  a  superficies  of  144  square  miles,  or 
more  than  nine  times  the  area  of  London, 
t  Gy  rep  l.vli.p  !92. 


apprised  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  their  king  killed, 
surrendered  themselves  to  Cyrus.  Thus  did  this 
prince,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  and  without 
any  resistance,  find  himself  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  strongest  place  in  the  world. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the 
success  they  had  given  him.  And  then,  having  as¬ 
sembled  his  principal  officers,  he  publicly  applauded 
their  courage  and  prudence,  their  Zealand  attachment 
to  his  person,  and  distributed  rewards  to  his  whole 
army.6  After  which  he  represented  to  them, that  the 
only  means  of  preserving  what  they  had  acquired  was 
to  persevere  in  their  ancient  virtue;  that  the  proper 
end  of  victory  was  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  idle¬ 
ness  and  pleasure;  that,  after  having  conquered  their 
enemies  by  force  of  arms,  it  would  be  shameful  to  suf¬ 
fer  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  allurements  of 
pleasure;  that,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ancient  glo-  . 
ry,  it  behoved  them  to  keep  up  amongst  the  Persians 
at  Babylon  the  same  discipline  they  had  observed  in 
their  own  country,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  take  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  give  their  children  a  good  education. 
This  (says  he)  will  necessarily  engage  us  daily  to 
make  further  advances  in  virtue,  as  it  will  oblige  us 
to  be  diligent  and  careful  in  setting  them  good  ex- 
am  pies:  nor  will  it  be  easy  for  tk(*m  to  be  corrupted, 
when  they  shall  neither  hear  nor  see  any  thing 
amongst  us,  but  what  excites  them  to  virtue,  and 
shall  be  continually  employed  in  honourable  and 
laudable  exercises.  , 

Cyrus  committed  the  different  parts  and  offices  ot 
his  government  to  different  persons,  according  to  their 
various  talents  and  qualifications;7  but  the  care  of 
forming  and  appointing  general  officers,  governors  of 
provinces,  ministers  and  ambassadors,  he  reserved  to 
himself,  looking  upon  that  as  the  proper  duty  and  era- 
ployment  of  a  king,  upon  which  depended  his  glory, 
the  success  of  his  affairs,  and  the  happiness  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  kingdom.  His  great  talent  was  to  study 
Hie  particular  character  of  men,  in  orderto  place  every 
one  in  his  proper  sphere,  to  give  them  authority  in 
proportion  to  their  merit,  to  make  their  private  ad- 
vancement  concur  with  the  public  good,  and  to  make 
the  whole  machine  of  the  state  move  in  so  regular  a 
manner,  that  every  part  should  have  a  dependence 
upon,  and  mutually  contribute  to  support  each  other; 
and  that  the  strength  of  one  should  not  exert  ltsen 
but  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  rest.  Lach 
person  had  his  district,  and  his  particular  sphere  ot 
business,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  another  above 
him,  and  he  again  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till,  by  these 
different  degrees,  and  regular  subordination,  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  affairs  came  to  the  king  himself,  who  did 
not  remain  idle  in  the  midst  of  all  this  motion,  but  was, 
as  it  were,  the  soul  to  the  body  of  the  state,  which,  by 
this  means,  he  governed  with  as  much  ease  as  a  father 
governs  his  private  family. 

When  he  afterwards  sent  governors,  called  satra- 
p(z ,8  into  the  provinces  underhis  subjection,  he  would 
not  suffer  the  particular  governors  of  places,  nor  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  troops  maintained  for  the 
security  of  the  country,  to  be  dependent  upon  those 
provincial  governors,  or  to  be  subject  to  any  one  bu 
himself;  in  that,  if  any  of  these  satrapa,  elate  with  his 
power  or  riches,  made  an  ill  use  of  his  authority ,  there 
might  be  found  witnesses  and  censors  of  his  mal-ad- 
ministration  within  his  own  government,  r  or  there 
was  nothing  he  so  carefully  avoided,  as  the  trusting 
of  any  one  man  with  absolute  power,  well  knowing 
that  a  prince  will  quickly  have  reason  to  repent  ot 
having  exalted  one  person  so  high,  if  all  others  are 
thereby  abused  and  kept  under. 

Thus  Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  ordei  with 
respect  to  his  military  affairs,  his  treasury,  and  civi 
government.  In  all  the  provinces  he  had  persons  ot 
approved  integrity,3  who  gave  him  an  account ^{  ev¬ 
ery  thing  that  passed.  He  made  it  his  principal  care 
JhonoSr  and”  reward  all  those  that  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  merit,  or  were  eminent  in  any 


i  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  197,  200. 
Ibid.  1.  viii.  p.  229. 


i  Ibid. 

»  Ibid,  p,  209. 
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respect  whatever  He  infinitely  preferred  clemency 
to  martial  courage  because  the  latter  is  often  the  cause 
of  ruin  and  desolation  to  whole  nations,  whereas  the 
former  is  always  beneficent  and  useful.  He  was 
sensible  that  good  laws  contribute  very  much  to  the 
forming  and  preserving  of  good  manners;1  but  in  his 
opinion,  the  prince  by  his  example  was  to  be  a  living 
law  to  his  people.  Nor  did  he  think  a  man  worthy 
to  reign  over  others,2  unless  he  was  more  wise  ana 
virtuous  than  those  he  governed :  he  was  also  per¬ 
suaded,3  that  the  surest  means  for  a  prince  to  gain  the 
respect  of  his  courtiers,  and  of  such  as  approached  his 
person,  was  to  have  so  much  regard  for  them,  as  never 
to  do  or  say  any  thing  before  them,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  decency  and  good  manners. 

Liberality  he  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  truly  royal;4 
nor  did  he  think  there  was  any  thing  great  or  valuable 
in  riches,  but  the  pleasure  of  distributing  them  to 
others.  “  I  have  prodigious  riches,”5  says  he  to  his 
courtiers,  “  I  own,  and  I  am  glad  the  world  knows  it; 
but  you  may  assure  yourselves,  they  are  as  much 
yours  as  mine.  For  to  what  end  should  I  heap  up 
wealth'?  For  my  own  use,  and  to  consume  it  myself'? 
That  would  be  impossible,  even  if  I  desired  it.  No: 
the  chief  end  I  aim  at  is  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  re¬ 
ward  those  who  serve  the  public  faithfully,  and  to 
succour  and  relieve  those  that  will  acquaint  me  with 
their  wants  and  necessities.” 

Croesus  one  day  represented  to  him,6 *  that  by  con¬ 
tinual  largesses  he  would  at  last  make  himself  poor, 
whereas  ne  might  have  amassed  infinite  treasures, 
and  have  been  the  richest  prince  in  the  world.  “And 
to  what  sum,”  replied  Cyrus,  “  do  vou  think  those 
treasures  might  have  amounted?"  Croesus  named  a 
certain  sum  which  was  immensely  great.  Cyrus 
thereupon  ordered  a  short  note  to  be  written  to  the 
lords  of  his  court,  in  which  it  was  signified  to  them 
that  he  had  occasion  for  money.  Immediately  a  much 
larger  sum  was  brought  to  him  than  Croesus  had  men¬ 
tioned.  *■  Look  here,”  says  Cyrus  to  him,  “  here  are 
my  treasures;  the  chests  I  keep  my  riches  in,  are  the 
hearts  and  affection  of  my  subjects.” 

But  much  as  he  esteemed  liberality,  he  laid  a  still 
greater  stress  upon  kindness  and  condescension,  affa¬ 
bility  and  humanity,  which  are  qualities  still  more 
engaging,  and  more  apt  to  acquire  the  affection  of  a 
people,  which  is  properly  to  reign.  For  a  prince  to 
be  more  generous  than  others  in  giving,  when  he  is 
infinitely  more  rich  than  they,  has  nothing  in  it  so 
surprising  or  extraordinary,  as  to  descend  in  a  manner 
from  the  throne,  and  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with 
his  subjects. 

But  what  Cyrus  preferred  to  all  other  things,  was 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  a  respect  for  religion.*1 
Upon  this  therefore  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  be¬ 
stow  his  first  and  principal  care,  as  soon  as  he  became 
more  at  leisure,  and  more  master  of  his  time,  by  the 
conquest  of  Babylon.  He  began  by  establishing  a 
number  of  Magi,  to  sing  daily  a  morning  service  of 
praise  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  arid  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fices;  which  was  always  practised  amongst  them  in 
succeeding  ages. 

The  prince’s  disposition  quickly  became,  as  is 
usual,  the  prevailing  disposition  among  his  people; 
and  his  example  became  the  rule  of  their  conduct. 
The  Persians,  who  saw  that  Cyrus’s  reign  had  been 
but  one  continued  chain  and  series  of  prosperity  and 
success,  believed  that  by  serving  the  gods  as  he  did, 
they  should  be  blessed  with  the  like  happiness  and’ 
prosperity  :  besides,  they  were,  sensible  it  was  the 
surest  way  to  please  their  prince,  and  to  make  their 
court  to  him  successfully.  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  extremely  glad  to  find  them  have  such  senti¬ 
ments,  being  convinced,  that  whosoever  sincerely 
fears  and  worships  God,  will  at  the  same  time  be 
faithful  to  his  king,  and  preserve  an  inviolable  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  person,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
All  this  is  excellent,  but  is  only  true  and  real  in  the 
true  religion. 


i  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  204.  s  lb.  n.  205. 

8  lb.  204.  *  lb.  209.  i  Tb.  225 

8  lb.  210  t  lb.  204. 


Cyrus,  being  resolved  to  establish  his  clue*  resi¬ 
dence  at  Babylon,8  a  powerful  city,  which  could  not 
be  very  well  affected  to  him,  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  more  cautious  than  he  had  been  hitherto,  in  regard 
to  the  safety  of  his  person.  The  most  dangerous 
hours,  for  princes  within  their  palaces,  and  the  most 
likely  for  treasonable  attempts  upon  their  lives,  are 
those  of  bathing,  eating,  and  sleeping.  He  determined 
therefore  to  suffer  nobody  to  be  near  him  at  those 
times,  but  such  persons  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  ab¬ 
solutely  rely;  and  on  this  account  he  thought  eunuchs 
preferable  to  all  others;  because,  as  they  had  neither 
wives,  children,  nor  families;  and  besides  were  gener¬ 
ally  despised  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  their  birth 
and  the  ignominy  of  their  condition,  they  were  enga¬ 
ged,  by  every  consideration  to  attach  themselves  solely 
to  their  masters,  on  whose  life  their  whole  fortune  de¬ 
pended,  and  on  whose  account  alone  it  was,  that  they 
possessed  either  wealth  or  consequence.  Cyrus  there¬ 
fore  intrusted  all  the  offices  of  his  household  to  eu¬ 
nuchs:  and  this  practice,  which  was  not  unknown  be¬ 
fore  his  time,  from  thenceforth  became  the  general 
custom  of  all  the  eastern  countries. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  after  times  it  prevailed  also 
amongst  the  Roman  emperors,  with  whom  the  eunuchs 
were  the  reigning  all-powerful  favourites;  nor  is  it 
any  wonder.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  prince,  after 
having  confided  his  person  to  their  care,  and  experi¬ 
enced  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  merit,  to  intrust  them 
also  with  the  management  of  some  public  business, 
and  by  degrees  to  give  himself  up  to  them.  These 
expert  courtiers  knew  how  to  improve  those  favoura¬ 
ble  moments,  when  sovereigns,  delivered  from  the 
weight  of  their  dignity,  which  is  a  burden  to  them, 
become  men,  and  familiarize  themselves  with  their  offi¬ 
cers.  And  by  this  policy,  having  got  possession  of 
their  masters’  minds  and  confidence,  they  came  to 
possess  great  influence  at  court,  to  have  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  public  affairs,  and  the  disposal  of  employ¬ 
ments  and  honours,  and  to  arrive  themselves  at  the 
highest  offices  and  dignities  of  the  state. 

But  the  good  emperors,9  such  as  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  held  the  eunuchs  in  abhorrence,  looking  upon 
them  as  creatures  sold  and  attached  only  to  their  for¬ 
tune,  and  enemies  by  principle  to  the  public  good; 
persons,  whose  sole  view  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
rince’s  mind,  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  public 
usiuess  as  much  as  possible  from  him,  to  preclude 
access  to  him  from  any  person  of  real  merit,  and  to 
keep  him  shut  up  and  imprisoned,  in  a  manner,  with¬ 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  three  or  four  officers,  who  had 
an  entire  ascendant  and  dominion  over  him;  Clau- 
dentes  principem  suum.  et  agentes  ante  omnia  ne  quid 
sciat. 

When  Cyrus  had  established  his  regulations  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  government,10  he  resolved 
to  show  himself  publicly  to  his  own  people,  and  to  his 
newly  conquered  subjects,  in  a  solemn,  august  cere¬ 
mony  of  religion,  by  marching  in  a  pompous  cavalcade 
to  the  places  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  order  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  them.  In  this  procession  Cyrus  thought 
fit  to  display  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence, 
to  catch  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  prince  ever  aimed  at  procuring  re¬ 
spect  towards  himself,  not  only  by  the  attractions  of 
virtue  (says  the  historian,)  but  by  such  an  external 
pomp  as  was  calculated  to  attract  the  multitude,  and 
work  like  a  charm  or  enchantment  upon  their  imagi¬ 
nations.11  He  ordered  the  superior  officers  of  the 
Persians  and  allies  to  attend  him,  and  gave  each  of 
them  a  dress  after  the  Median  fashion;  that  is  to  say, 
long  robes,  which  hung  down  to  the  feet.  These 
were  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  finest  and  brightest 
dye,  and  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 
Besides  those  that  were  for  themselves,  he  gave  them 
others,  very  splendid  also,  but  less  costly,  to  present 
to  the  subaltern  officers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  the 
Persians  first  dressed  themselves  after  the  manner  of 


8  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  196. 

9  Lamprid.  in  vita  Alex.  Sever. 

10  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  213,  220. 
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fhe  Medes,*  and  began  to  imitate  them  in  colouring  terwards  amongst  the  Persians,  except  only  that  it 
their  eyes,  to  make  them  appear  more  sparkling,  and  was  not  always  attended  with  sacrifices.  All  the 
in  painting  their  faces,  in  order  to  enliven  their  com-  j~j 

plexions. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was 
come,  the  whole  company  assembled  at  the  king’s 
palace  by  break  of  day.  Four  thousand  of  the  guards, 
drawn  up  four  deep,  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the 
palace,  and  2000  on  the  two  sides  of  it  ranged  in  the 
same  order.  The  whole  cavalry  were  also  drawn  out, 
the  Persians  on  the  right,  and  that  of  the  allies  on  the 
left.  The  chariots  of  war  were  ranged  half  on  one 
side,  and  half  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  palace 
gates  were  opened,  a  great  number  of  bulls  of  exqui¬ 
site  beauty  were  led  out  by  four  and  four:  these  were 
to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Magi.  Next 
followed  the  horses  that  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Sun.  Immediately  after  them  a  white  chariot,  crown¬ 
ed  with  flowers,  the  pole  of  which  was  gilt  :  this 
was  to  be  offered  to  Jupiter.  Then  came  a  second 
chariot  of  the  same  colour,  and  adorned  in  the  same 
manner,  to  be  offered  to  the  Sun.  After  these  follow¬ 
ed  a  third,  the  horses  of  which  were  caparisoned  with 
scarlet  housings.  Behind  came  the  men  who  carried 
the  sacred  fire  on  a  large  hearth.  When  all  these 
were  upon  their  march,  Cyrus  himself  began  to  appear 
upon  his  car,  with  his  upright  tiara  upon  his  neacl, 
encircled  with  a  royal  diadem.  His  under  tunic  was 
of  purple  mixed  with  white,  which  was  a  colour  pe¬ 
culiar  to  kings.  Over  his  other  garments  he  wore  a 
large  purple  cloak.  His  hands  were  uncovered.  A 
little  below  him  sat  his  master  of  the  horse,  who  was 
of  a  comely  stature,  but  not  so  tall  as  Cyrus,  tor 
which  reason  the  height  of  the  latter  appeared  still 
rpore  advantageously.  As  soon  as  the  people  per¬ 
ceived  the  prince,  they  all  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
and  worshipped  him;  whether  it  was,  that  certain 
persons  appointed  on  purpose,  and  placed  at  proper 
distances,  led  others  on  by  their  example,  or  that  the 
people  were  moved  to  do  it  of  their  own  accord,  being 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  so  much  pomp  and 
magnificence,  and  with  so  many  awtul  circumstances 
of  majesty  and  splendour.  The  Persians  had  never 
prostrated  themselves  in  this  manner  before  Cyrus, 
till  on  this  occasion. 

When  Cyrus’s  chariot  was  come  out  of  the  palace, 
the  4000  guards  began  to  march  :  the  other  2000 
moved  at  the  same  time,  and  placed  themselves  on 
each  side  of  the  chariot.  The  eunuchs,  or  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  king’s  household,  to  the  number  of  300, 
richly  clad,  with  javelins  in  their  hands,  and  mounted 
upon  stately  horses,  marched  immediately  after  the 
chariot.  After  them  followed  200  led  horses  of  the 
king’s  stable,  each  of  them  having  embroidered  fur¬ 
niture  and  bits  of  gold.  Next  came  the  Persian  caval¬ 
ry,  divided  into  four  bodies,  each  consisting  of  10,000 
men;  then  the  Median  horse,  and  after  those  the  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  allies.  The  chariots  of  war,  four  abreast, 
closed  the  procession. 

When  they  came  to  the  fields  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  they  offered  their  sacrifices  first  to  Jupiter,  and 
then  to  the  Sun.  To  the  honour  of  the  first  were  burnt 
bulls,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  second,  horses.  They 
likewise  sacrificed  some  victims  to  the  Earth  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  appointment  of  the  Magi ;  then  to  the  demi 
gods,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  Syria.2 

In  order  to  afford  the  people  some  recreation  after 
this  grave  and  solemn  ceremony,  Cyrus  thought  fit 
that  it  should  conclude  with  games,  and  horse  and 
chariot-races.  The  place  where  they  were  was  large 
and  spacious.  He  ordered  a  certain  portion  of  it  to 
be-marked  out,  about  five  stadia,3  and  proposed  prizes 
for  the  victors  of  each  nation,  which  were  to  encoun¬ 
ter  separately  and  among  themselves.  He  himself 
won  the  prize  in  the  Persian  horse-races,  for  nobody 
was  so  complete  a  horseman  as  he.  The  chariots  ran 
nut  two  at  a  time,  one  against  another. 

This  kind  of  procession  continued  a  long  time  af- 

i  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  206.  ...  4  .  . 

a  Among  the  ancients,  Syria  is  often  put  for  Assyria* 

»  A  little  above  ball  a  mile. 
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ceremonies  being  ended,  they  returned  to  the  city  in 
the  same  order. 

Some  days  after,4  Cyrus,  to  celebrate  the  victory  he 
had  obtained  in  the  horse-races,  gave  a  great  enter¬ 
tainment  to  all  the  chief  officers,  as  well  foreigners  as 
Medes  and  Persians.  They  had  never  yet  seen  any 
thing  of  the  kind  so  sumptuous  and  magnificent.  At 
the  conclusion  ofthe  feast  he  made  every  one  a  noble 
present;  so  that  they  all  went  home  with  hearts  over¬ 
flowing  with  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude:  and  all- 
powerful  as  he  was,  master  of  all  the  East,  and  so 
many  kingdoms,  he  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his 
majesty  to  conduct  the  whole  company  to  the  door 
of  his  apartment.  Such  were  the  manners  of  those 
ancient  times,  when  men  understood  how  to  unite 
great  simplicity  with  the  highest  degree  of  human 
grandeur. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYRUS,  FROM  THE  TAKING  OF 
BABYLON  TO  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

Cyrus,  finding  himself  master  of  all  the  East  by  the 
taking  of  Babylon,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of 
most  other  conquerors,  who  sully  the  glory  ol  their 
victories  by  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life;  to  which 
they  fancy  they  may  justly  abandon  themselves  after 
their  past  toils,  and  the  long  course  of  hardships  they 
have  gone  through.  He  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  maintain Iiis  reputation  by  the  same  methods 
he  had  acquired  it,  that  is,  by  a  prudent  conduct,  by 
a  laborious  and  active  life,  and  a  constant  application 
to  the  duties  of  his  high  station. 

SECTION  I.— CYRUS  TAKES  A  JOURNEY  INTO  PER¬ 
SIA.  AT  HIS  RETURN  FROM  THENCE  TO  BABY¬ 
LON,  HE  FORMS  A  PLAN  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  WHOLE  EMPIRE.  DANIEL’S  CREDIT  AND 
POWER. 

WHEN  Cyrus  judged  he  had  sufficiently  regulated 
his  affairs  at  Babylon,5  he  thought  proper  to  take  a 
journey  into  Persia.  In  his  way  thither  he  went 
through  Media,  to  visit  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  to  whom 
he  carried  very  magnificent  presents,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  that  he  would  find  a  noble  palace  at 
Babylon,  all  ready  prepared  for  him,  whenever  he 
would  please  to  go  thither;  and  that  he  was  to  look 
upon  that  city  as  his  own.  Indeed  Cyrus,  as  long  as 
his  uncle  lived,  held  the  empire  only  in  co-partner¬ 
ship  with  him,  though  he  had  en- 
tirely  conquered  and  acquired  it  by  A.  M.  34bb. 

his  own  valour.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  Ant.  J.  C.  538. 
carry  his  complaisance,  that  he  let 
his  uncle  enjoy  the  first  rank.  It  is  Cyaxares  who  is 
called  in  Scripture  Darius  the  Mede;  and  we  shall 
find,  that  under  his  reign,  which  lasted  but  two  years, 
Daniel  had  several  revelations.  It  appears  that  Cy- 
rus,  when  he  returned  from  Persia,  carried  Cyaxares 
with  him  to  Babylon. 

When  they  were  arrived  there,  they  concerted  to¬ 
gether  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  whole  empire. 
They  divided  it  into  120  provinces.6  And  that  the 
prince’s  orders  might  be  conveyed  with  the  greater 
expedition,7  Cyrus  caused  posthouses  to  be  erected  at 
proper  distances,  where  the  courtiers  that  travelled 
day  and  night,  found  horses  always  ready,  and  by  that 
means  performed  their  journeys  with  incredible  des¬ 
patch.  The  government  of  these  provinces  was  given 
to  those  persons  that  had  assisted  Cyrus  most,8  and 
rendered  him  the  greatest  service  in  the  war.  Over 
these  governors  were  appointed  three  superintend¬ 
ents,9  who  were  always  to  reside  at  court,  and  to  whom 
the  governors  were  to  give  an  account  from  time  to 
time  of  every  thing  that  passed  in  their  respective 
provinces,  and  from  whom  they  wereAo  receive  the 
prince’s  orders  and  instructions;  so  that  these  three 
principal  ministers  had  the  superintendency  over,  an 
the  chief  administration  of,  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
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empire.  Of  these  three,  Daniel  was  made  the  chief. 
He  highly  deserved  such  a  preference,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  great  wisdom,  which  was  celebrated 
throughout  all  the  East,  and  had  been  displayed  in  a 
distinguished  manner  at  Belshazzar’s  feast,  but  like¬ 
wise  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  consummate  ex¬ 
perience  ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  full  sixty-seven  years, 
from  the  fourth  of  Nabuchodonosor,  that  he  had  been 
employed  as  prime  minister  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

As  this  distinction  made  him  the  second  person  in 
the  empire,1  and  placed  him  immediately  under  the 
king,  the  other  courtiers  conceived  so  great  a  jealousy 
of  him,  that  they  conspired  to  destroy  him.  As  there 
was  no  hold  to  be  taken  of  him,  unless  it  were  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  law  ofihis  God,  to  which  they  knew  him 
inviolably  attached,  they  obtained  an  edict  from  Da¬ 
rius,  whereby  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  ask  any 
thing  whatsoever,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  either 
of  any  god  or  any  man,  save  of  the  king;  and  that 
upon  pain  of  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  Now, 
as  Daniel  was  saying  his  usual  prayers,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  surprised,  accused, 
and  cast  into  the  den  of  lions.  But  being  miraculously 
preserved,  and  coming  out  safe  and  unhurt,  hi.  accu¬ 
sers  were  thrown  in,  and  immediately  devoured  by 
those  animals.  This  event  still  augmented  Daniel’s 
credit  and  reputation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,2  which  was  reck¬ 
oned  the  first  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel  knowing 
by  the  computation  he  made,  that  the  seventy  years 
of  Judah's  captivity,  determined  by  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah,  were  drawing  towards  an  end,  prayed  earnestly 
to  God  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  remember  his  peo¬ 
ple,  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  look  with  an  eye  of  mercy 
upon  his  holy  city,  and  the  sanctuary  he  had  placed 
therein.  Upon  which  the  angel  Gabriel  assured  him 
in  a  vision,  not  only  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  their  temporal  captivity,  but  likewise  of  another 
deliverance,  much  more  considerable,  namely,  a  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  which 
God  would  procure,  to  his  church,  and  which  was  to 
be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  seventy  weeks,  that 
were  to  elapse  from  the  time  the  order  should  be 
given  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  after  the 
space  of  490  years.  For  taking  each  day  for  a  year, 
according  to  the  language  used  sometimes  in  Holy 
Scripture,  those  seventy  weeks  of  years,  made  up  ex¬ 
actly  490  years. 

Cyrus,3  upon  his  return  to  Babylon,  had  given  or¬ 
ders  for  all  his  forces  to  join  him  there.  On  the  gen¬ 
eral  review  made  of  them,  he  found  they  consisted  of 
120,000  horse,  of  2000  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
and  600,000  foot.  When  he  had  furnished  the  garri¬ 
sons  with  so  many  of  them  as  were  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  he  march¬ 
ed  with  the  remainder  into  Syria,  where  he  regulated 
the  affairs  of  that  province,  and  then  subdued  all  those 
countries  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  confines  of 
Ethiopia. 

It  was  probably  in  this  interval  of  time,  that  Daniel 
was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  and  miraculously  de¬ 
livered  from  them,  as  we  have  just  now  related." 

Perhaps  in  the  same  interval  also  were  those  fa¬ 
mous  pieces  of  gold  coined,  which  are  called  Darics, 
from  the  name  of  Darius  the  Mede,  which  for  their 
fineness  and  beauty  were  for  several  ages  preferred  to 
all  other  money  throughout  the  whole  East. 

SECTION  II. — THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  UNITED 

EMPIRE  OF  THE  PERSIANS  AND  MEDES.  THE  FA¬ 
MOUS  EDICT  OF  CYRUS.  DANIEL’S  PROPHECIES. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  begins  the  empire  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes  united  under  one  and  the  same 
authority.  This  empire,  from  Cyrus,  the  first  king  and 
founder  of  it,  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who  was  van¬ 
quished  by  Alexander  the  Great,  lasted  for  the  space 
of  206  years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3468 
to  the  year  3674.  But  in  this  volume  I  propose  to 
speak  only  of  the  first  three  kings;  and  little  remains 
to  be  said  of  the  founder  of  this  new  empire. 


Cyrus.  Cyaxares  dying  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  and  Carnbyses  A.  M.  3468 
likewise  ending  his  days  in  Persia,"  Ant.  J.  C.  536 
Cyrus  returned  to  Babylon,  and 
took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  years  of  Cyrus’s  reign  are  computed  different¬ 
ly.4  Some  make  it  thirty  years,  beginning  from  his 
first  setting  out  from  Persia,  at  the  head  ot  an  army, 
to  succour  his  uncle  Cyaxares:  others  make  it  to  be 
but  seven  years,  because  they  date  it  only  from  the 
time,  when,  by  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Carnbyses, 
he  became  sole  monarch  of  the  whole  empire. 

In  the  first  of  these  seven  years  precisely  expired 
the  seventieth  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when 
Cyrus  published  the  famous  edict  whereby  the  Jews 
were  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no 
question  but  this  edict  was  obtained  by  the  care  and 
solicitations  of  Daniel,  who  possessed  great  influence 
at  court.  That  he  might  the  more  effectually  induce 
the  king  to  grant  him  this  request,  he  showed  him 
undoubtedly  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,5  wherein,  above 
200  years  before  his  birth,  he  was  marked  out  by 
name  as  a  prince  appointed  by  God  to  be  a  great  con¬ 
queror,  and  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  nations  under 
his  dominion;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  the  deliv¬ 
erer  of  the  captive  Jews,  by  ordering  their  temple  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  Jerusalem  and  Judea  to  be  repossessed 
by  their  ancient  inhabitants.  I  think  it  may  not  be 
improper  in  this  place  to  insert  that  edict  at  length, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  glorious  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  for  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
God  had  endowed  him  with  so  many  heroic  virtues, 
and  blessed  him  with  such  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
glorious  victories  and  success. 

“  In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be 
fulfilled,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all 
his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying,  Thus 
saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  heaven 
hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he 
hath  charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all 
his  people?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (he  is  the  true  God,)  which  is 
in  Jerusalem.  And  whosoever  remaineth  in  any  place 
where  he  sojourneth,  let  the  men  of  his  place  help  him 
with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and  with  goods,  and  with 
beasts,  besides  the  freewill  offering  for  the  house  of 
God  that  is  in  Jerusalem.”6 

Cyrus,  at  the  same  time,  restored  to  the  Jews  all  the 
vessels  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  which  Nabuchodo- 
nosor  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  placed  in  the 
temple  of  his  god.  Shortly  after  the  Jews  departed 
under  the  conduct  of  Zorobabel,  to  return  into  their 
own  country. 

The  Samaritans."  who  had  long  been  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  did  all  they  possibly  could  to 
hinder  the  building  of  the  temple;  and  though  they 
could  not  alter  Cyrus’s  decree,  yet  they  so  far  prevail¬ 
ed  by  bribes  and  underhand  dealings  with  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  other  officers  concerned  therein,  as  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  execution  of  it;  so  that  for  several  years  the 
building  went  on  very  slowly. 

It  seems  to  have  been  through 
grief  at  seeing  the  execution  of  this  A.  M.  3470. 
decree,  so  long  retarded,8  that  in  Ant.  J.  C.  534. 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first 
month  of  that  year,  Daniel  gave  himself  up  to  mourn¬ 
ing  and  fasting  for  three  weeks  together.  He  was 
then  near  the  river  Tigris  in  Persia.  When  this  time 
of  fasting  was  ended,  he  saw  the  vision  concerning  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Romans.  This 
revelation  is  related  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
chapters  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  of  which  I  shall 
soon  speak. 

By  what  we  find  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chap- 


i  Dan.  vi.  4 — 27 
*  Cyrop.  1  viii.  233. 


*  lb.  ix.  1—27. 


4  Cic.  1.  i.  do  Div.  n.  46. 

*  Ezra,  i.  I — 4. 

•  Dan.  x.  1—3. 


*  Isa.  xliv.  xlv. 
t  Ibid.  iv.  1—5. 
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ter,'  we  have  reason  to  conjecture,  that  he  died  soon 
after,;  and,  indeed,  his  great  age  makes  it  unlikely  that 
he  could  live  much  longer;  for  at  this  time  he  must 
have  been  at  least  eighty-five  years  of  age,  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  have  been  twelve  when  he  was  carried  to 
Babylon  with  the  other  captives:  and  some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  eighteen  years  of  age  at  that  time: 
from  that  early  age  he  had  given  proofs  of  wisdom, 
more  than  human,  in  the  judgment  of  Susannah.  He 
was  ever  afterwards  very  much  esteemed  by  all  the 
princes  who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  was  always  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  with  distinction  in  the  administration 
of  their  affairs. 

Daniel’s  wisdom  did  not  only  reach  to  things  di¬ 
vine  and  political,  but  also  to  arts  and  sciences,  and 
particularly  to  that  of  architecture.  Josephus2  speaks 
of  a  famous  edifice  built  by  him  at  Susa,3  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  castle,  which  he  says  still  subsisted  in  his 
time,  finished  with  such  wonderful  art,  that  it  then 
seemed  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been  but 
newly  built.  Within  this  palace  the  Persian  and  Par¬ 
thian  kings  were  usually  buried;  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  founder,  the  keeping  of  it  was  committed  to  one 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  to  the  time  of  Josephus.  It 
was  a  common  tradition  in  those  parts  for  many  ages, 
that  Daniel  died  in  that  city,4  and  there  they  show 
his  monument  even  to  this  day.  It  is  certain,  that  he 
used  to  go  thither  from  time  to  time,  and  he  himself 
tells  us  that  he  did  the  king's  business  there;5  that  is, 
was  governor  for  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Reflections  upon  Daniel's  Prophecies. 

I  have  hitherto  deferred  making  any  reflections  upon 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  w’hich  certainly  to  any  rea¬ 
sonable  mind  are  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  truth 
of  our  religion.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that  which 
personally  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar,®  and  foretold 
in  what  manner,  for  the  punishment  of  his  pride,  he 
should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  restored 
again  to  his  understanding  and  to  his  throne.  It  is 
well  known  the  matter  happened  exactly  according 
to  Daniel’s  prediction :  the  king  himself  relates  it  in  a 
declaration  addressed  to  all  the  people  and  nations  of 
his  empire.  Was  it  possible  for  Daniel  to  ascribe  such 
a  manifesto  or  proclamation  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  it 
had  not  been  genuine;  to  speak  of  it,  as  having  been 
sent  into  all  the  provinces,  if  nobody  had  seen  it;  and 
in  the  midst  of  Babylon,  that  was  full  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  to  publish  an  attestation  of  such  impor¬ 
tance,  and  so  injurious  to  the  king,  the  falsehood  of 
which  must  have  been  notorious  to  all  the  world? 

I  shall  content  myself  with  representing  very  brief- 
13',  and  under  one  and  the  same  point  of  view,  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  designate  the  succession 
of  the  four  great  empires,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
have  an  essential  and  necessary  relation  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  work,  which  is  no  other  than  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  those  very  empires. 

The  first  of  these  prophecies  has  reference  to  the 
dream  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had, 7  of  an  image 
composed  of  different  metals,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and 
iron;  which  image  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  beaten 
as  small  as  dust  by  a  little  stone  from  the  mountain, 
which  afterwards  became  itself  a  mountain  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  height  and  magnitude.  This  dream  I  have 
already  recited  at  large.8 

About  fifty  years  after,8  the  same  Daniel  saw 
another  vision  very  like  that  which  I  hSve  just  been 
speaking  of;  this  was  the  vision  of  the  four  large 
beasts  which  came  out  of  the  sea.  The  first  was  like 
a  lion,  and  had  eagle’s  wings;  the  second  was  like  a 
bear;  the  third  was  like  a  leopard  which  had  four 


«  Bat  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be  ;  for  thou  shalt  rest 
and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.  Dan.  xii.  13. 

a  Antiq.  1.  x.  cap.  12. 

5  So  it  ought  to  be  read,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  who  re¬ 
lates  the  same  fact ;  Comm,  in  Dan.  viii.  2.  and  not  Ecba- 
tana,  as  it  is  now  read  in  thg  text  of  Josephus. 

*  Now  called  Tuster.  *  Dan.  viii.  27. 

«  Dan.  iv.  ’  Ibid.  ii.  •  Pag.  142. 

8  This  was  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon. 
Van.  vii. 


heads;  the  fourth  and  last  still  more  strong  and  terri 
ble  than  the  other,  had  great  iron  teeth;  it  devoured 
and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  his 
feet.  From  the  midst  of  the  ten  horns,  which  this 
beast  had,  there  came  up  a  little  one,  which  had  eyes 
like  those  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great 
things,  and  this  horn  became  greater  than  the  other: 
the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed 
against  them,  until  the  Ancient  of  Days,  that  is,  the 
everlasting  God,  came,  and  sitting  upon  his  throne, 
surrounded  with  a  thousand  million  of  angels,  pro¬ 
nounced  an  irreversible  judgment  upon  the  four  beasts, 
whose  time  and  duration  he  had  determined,  and  gave 
the  Son  of  Man  power  over  all  the  nations,  and  all 
the  tribes,  an  everlasting  power  and  dominion  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  a  kingdom  which  shall  not  be 
destroyed. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  different  metals  of 
which  the  image  was  composed,  and  the  four  beasts 
that  came  out  of  the  sea,  signified  so  many  different 
monarchies,  which  were  to  succeed  one  another,  were 
to  be  successively  destroyed  by  each  other,  and  were 
all  to  give  place  to  the  eternal  empire  of  Jesus  Christ, 
for  whom  alone  they  had  subsisted.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  these  four  monarchies  were  those  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  united,  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians,  and  the  Romans.10  This  is  plainly  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  very  order  of  their  succession.  But 
where  did  Daniel  see  this  succession  and  this  order? 
Who  could  reveal  the  changes  of  empires  to  him,  but 
He  only  who  is  the  master  of  times  and  monarchies 
who  has  determined  every  thing  by  his  own  decrees, 
and  who  by  a  supernatural  revelation  imparts  the 
knowledge  of  them  to  whom  he  pleases?* 11 

In  the  following  chapter  this  prophet  speaks  with 
still  greater  clearness  and  precision.12  For  after  hav¬ 
ing  represented  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  monar¬ 
chies  under  the  figure  of  two  beasts,  he  thus  expounds 
his  meaning  in  the  plainest  manner:  The  ram,  which 
hath  two  unequal  horns,  represents  the  king  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians;  the  goat  which  overthrows  and 
tramples  him  under  his  feet,  is  the  king  of  the  Gre¬ 
cians;  and  the  great  horn  which  that  animal  has  be¬ 
tween  his  eyes,  represents  the  first  king  and  founder  of 
that  monarchy.  How  did  Daniel  see  that  the  Persian 
empire  should  be  composed  of  two  different  nations, 
Medes  and  Persians;  and  that  this  empire  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  power  of  the  Grecians?  How  did  he 
foresee  the  rapidity  of  Alexander’s  conquests,  which 
he  so  aptly  describes,  by  saying  that  he  touched  not  the 
ground?  How  did  he  learn,  that  Alexander  should 
not  have  any  successor  equal  to  himself,  and  that  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Grecian  empire  should  be  like¬ 
wise  the  most  powerful?  By  what  other  light  than 
that  of  divine  revelation  could  he  discover,13  that 
Alexander  would  have  no  son  to  succeed  him;  that 
his  empire  would  be  dismembered  and  divided  into 
four  principal  kingdoms;  and  his  successors  would  be 
of  his  nation,  but  not  of  his  blood ;  and  that  out  of  the 
ruins  of  a  monarchy  so  suddenly  formed,  several 
states  would  be  established,  of  which  some  would  be 
in  the  east,  others  in  the  west,  some  in  the  south,  and 
others  in  the  north? 

The  particulars  of  the  facts  foretold  in  the  remainder 
of  the  eighth,  and  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  are  no  less 
astonishing.  How  ’could  Daniel  in  Cyrus’s  reign,14 
foretel  that  the  fourth  of  Cyrus’s  successors  should 
gather  together  all  his  forces  to  attack  the  Grecian 

10  Some  interpreters,  instead  of  the  Romans,  substitute 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  Alexander’s  successors. 

11  He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons;  he  removeth 
and  setteth  up  kings.  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret 
things;  and  the  light  dwelleth  with  him.  Dan  ii.  21,22. 

n  Dan.  viii. 

13  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  w.ilh 
great  dominion:  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  divided  towards 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  dominion,  which  he  ruled.  Dan.  x i.  3.  4— - 
Four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in 
his  power.  Dan.  viii.  22. 

i*  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia, 
and  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all  I  and  by  his 
strength  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the 
realm  of  Grecia.  Dan.  xi.  2 
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states?1  How  could  this  prophet,  who  lived  so  long 
before  the  time  of  theMaccabees,  particularly  describe 
all  the  persecutions  which  Antiochus  would  bring 
upon  the  Jews;  the  manner  of  his  abolishing  the 
sacrifices,  which  were  daily  offered  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem;  the  profanation  of  that  holy  place,  by  set¬ 
ting  up  an  idol  therein ;  and  the  vengeance  which  God 
would  indict  on  him  for  it?  How  could  he,2  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Persian  empire,  foretel  the  wars  which 
Alexander’s  successors  would  wage  with  one  another 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  their  mutual  in¬ 
vasions  of  one  another’s  territories,  their  insincerity 
in  their  treaties,  and  their  alliances  by  marriage,  which 
would  only  be  made  to  cloak  their  fraudulent  and 
perfidious  designs? 

I  leave  to  the  intelligent  and  religious  reader  to 
draw  the  conclusion  which  naturally  results  from 
these  predictions  of  Daniel ;  so  clear  and  express,  that 
Porphyry,3  a  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  could  find  no  other  way  of  disputing  the  divine 
original  of  them,  than  by  pretending  that  they  were 
written  after  the  events,  and  were  rather  a  narration 
of  things  past,  than  a  prediction  of  things  to  come. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Daniel’s  prophe¬ 
cies,  I  must  desire  the  reader  to  remark  what  an  op¬ 
position  the  Holy  Ghost  has  put  between  empires  of 
the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
former  every  thing  appears  great,  splendid,  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  Strength,  power,  glory,  and  majesty,  seem 
to  be  their  natural  attendants.  In  them  we  easily 
discern  those  great  warriors,  those  famous  conquerors, 
those  thunderbolts  of  war,  who  spread  terror  every¬ 
where,  and  whom  nothing  could  withstand.  But  then 
they  are  represented  as  wild  beasts,  as  bears,  lions, 
and  leopards,  whose  sole  attribute  is  to  tear  in  pieces, 
to  devour,  and  to  destroy.  What  an  image  and  pic¬ 
ture  is  this  of  conquerors?  How  admirably  doe6  it 
instruct  us  to  lessen  the  ideas  w'e  are  apt  to  form,  as 
well  of  empires  as  of  their  founders  or  governors! 

In  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
Let  us  consider  its  origin  and  first  rise,  or  carefully 
examine  its  progress  and  growth  at  all  times,  and  we 
shall  find  that  weakness  and  meanness,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  have  always  outwardly7  been  its 
striking  characteristics.  It  is  the  leaven,  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  the  little  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet,  in  reality,  there  is  no  true  greatness  but  in 
this  empire.  The  eternal  Word  is  tire  founder  and 
the  king  thereof.  All  the  thrones  of  the  earth  come 
to  pay  homage  to  his,  and  to  bow  themselves  before 
him.  The  design  of  his  reign  is  to  save  mankind  ;  to 
make  them  eternally  happy,  and  to  form  to  himself  a 
nation  of  saints  and  just  persons,  who  may  all  of  them 
be  so  many  kings  and  conquerors.  It  is  for  their  sakes 
only  that  the  whole  world  doth  subsist;  and  when  the 
number  of  them  shall  be  complete,  “  Then,”  (says  St. 
Paul)4  "  cometh  the  end  and  consummation  of  all 
things,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father:  when  he  shall  have 
put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.” 

Can  a  writer,  who  sees  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
that  the  several  empires  of  the  world,  after  having 
subsisted  during  the  time  determined  for  them  by  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  kingdoms,  do  all  terminate  and 
centre  in  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ;  can  a  writer,  I 
say,  amidst  all  these  profane  objects,  forbear  turning 
his  eyes  now  and  then  towards  that  great  divine  one, 
and  not  have  it  always  in  view,  at  least  at  a  distance, 
as  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  others. 

SECTION  III.— THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  CYRUS.  THE 
DEATH  OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

Let  us  return  to  Cyrus.  Being  equally  beloved  by 
his  own  natural  subjects.5  and  by  those  of  the  con¬ 
quered  nations,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
'labours  and  victories.  His  empire  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Cas¬ 
pian  andEuxine  seas,  on  the  west  by  the  d5gean  sea, 
and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  and  the  sea  of  Arabia. 


»  Xerxes.  2  Dan.  xi.  5—45. 

S.  Hieron.  in  Prorem.  ad  Com.  in  Dan. 

*  ]  Cor.  xv.  24.  s  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  233,  Sec. 
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He  established  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
countries,  spending  generally  seven  months  of  the 
year  at  Babylon  in  the  winter-season,  because  of  the 
warmth  of  that  climate;  three  months  at  Susa  in  the 
spring,  and  two  months  at  Ecbatana  during  the  heat 
of  the  summer. 

Seven  years  being  spent  in  this  state  of  tranquillity, 
Cyrus  returned  into  Persia,  for  the  seventh  time  after 
his  accession  to  the  whole  monarchy ;  and  this  shows 
that  he  used  to  go  regularly  into  Persia  once  a  year. 
Cambyses  had  now  been  dead  for  some  time,  and 
Cyrus”  himself  was  grown  pretty  old,  being  at  this 
time  about  seventy  years  of  age;  thirty7  of  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  being  first  made  general  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  forces,  nine  from  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  se¬ 
ven  from  his  beginning  to  reign  alone  after  the  death 
of  Cyaxares. 

To  the  very  last  he  enjoyed  a  vigorous  state  of 
health,6  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  sober  and  temper¬ 
ate  life  which  he  had  constantly  led.  And  whereas 
they,  who  give  themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  often  feel  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  even 
whilst  they  are  young;  Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  still  enjoy7ed  all  the  vigour  and 
advantages  of  youth. 

When  he  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw 
nigh,  he  ordered  his  children,  and  the  chief  officers 
of  the  state,  to  be  assembled  about  him :  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  thanked  the  gods  for  all  their  favours  towards  him 
through  the  course  of  his  life,  and  implored  the  like 
rotection  for  his  children,  his  country, and  his  friends, 
e  declared  his  eldest  son  Camby7ses,  his  successor, 
and  left  the  other,  whose  name  was  Tanaoxares,  sev¬ 
eral  very  considerable  governments.  He  gave  them 
both  excellent  instructions,  by  representing  to  them, 
that  the  main  strength  and  support  of  the  throne  was 
neither  the  vast  extent  of  countries,  nor  the  number 
of  forces,  nor  immense  riches;  but  a  due  respect  for 
the  gods,  a  good  understanding  between  brethren,  and 
the  art  of  acquiring  and  preserving  true  and  faithful 
friends.  “  I  conjure  you  therefore,”  said  he,  “  my7  dear 
children,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  respect  and  love 
one  another,  if  you  mean  to  retain  any  desire  to  please 
me  in  future.  For  I  do  not  think  you  will  esteem  me 
to  be  no  longer  any  thing,  because  you  will  not  see 
me  after  my  death.  You  never  saw  my  soul  to  this 
instant:  y7ou  must  have  known,  however,  by  its  ac¬ 
tions,  that  it  really  existed.  Do  you  believe  that 
honours  would  still  be  paid  to  those  whose  bodies  are 
now  but  ashes,  if  their  souls  had  no  longer  any  being 
or  power?  No,  no,  my  sons,  I  could  never  imagine, 
that  the  soul  only  lived  whilst  in  a  mortal  body,  and 
died  when  separated  from  it.  But  if  I  mistake,  and 
nothing  shall  remain  of  me  after  death,  at  least  fear 
the  gods,  who  never  die,  who  see  all  things,  and 
whose  power  is  infinite.  Fear  them,  and  let  that  fear 
prevent  you  from  ever  doing,  or  deliberating  to  do, 
any  thing  contrary  to  religion  and  justice.  Next  to 
them,  fear  mankind,  and  the  ages  to  come.  The  gods 
have  not  buried  y7ou  in  obscurity,  but  have  exposed  you 
upon  a  great  theatre  to  the  view  of  the  whole  universe 
II  your  actions  are  guiltless  and  upright,  be  assurer, 
they  will  augment  your  glory  and  power.  As  to  my 
body,  my  sons,  when  life  has  forsaken  it,  enclose  it 
neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  other  matter  what 
soever.  Restore  it  immediately  to  the  earth 
Can  it  be  more  happy  than  in  being  blended,  and  in  a 
manner  incorporated,  with  the  benefactress  and  com¬ 
mon  mother  <W  human  kind?”  After  having  given  his 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  all  that  were  present,  finding  him¬ 
self  at  the  point  of  death,  he  added  these  last  words: 
“Adieu,  dear  children;  may  your  lives  be  happy: 
carry  my  last  remembrance  to  your  mother.  And  for 
you,  my  faithful  friends,  as  well  absent  as  present,  re¬ 
ceive  this  last  farewell,  and  may  you 
live  in  peace.”  After  having  said  A.  M.  3475. 
this,  he  covered  his  face,  and  died  Ant.  J.  C.  529. 
i  equally  lamented  by  all  his  people. 


6  Cyrus  quidem  apud  Xenophontem  eo  sermone,  quem 

moriens  liabuit,  cum  admodum  senex  esset,  negat  se  unquara 
senisse,  senectutem  suam  imbecitliorem  factam,  qufim  ado! 
esceutia  fuisset. —  Cic.  de  Senect.n.  9 
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The  order  given  by  Cyrus  to  RESTORE  His  BODY 
TO  THE  EARTH,  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation.  He  would  have  thought  it  disgraced  and  in¬ 
jured,  if  enclosed  in  gold  or  silver.  Restore  it  to 
THE  EARTH,  says  he.  Where  did  that  prince  learn 
that  it  was  from  thence  it  derived  its  origin?  Behold 
one  of  those  precious  traces  of  tradition  as  old  as  the 
world.  Cyrus,  after  having  done  good  to  his  subjects 
during  his  whole  life,  demands  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  earth,  that  benefactress  of  the  human  race, 
to  perpetuate  that  good,  in  some  measure,  even  after 
his  death. 

Character  and  eulogy  of  Cyrus. 

Cyrus  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  wisest  con¬ 
queror,  and  the  most  accomplished  prince  mentioned 
in  profane  history.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the  qual¬ 
ities  requisite  to  form  a  great  man;  wisdom,  modera¬ 
tion,  courage,  magnanimity,  noble  sentiments,  a  won¬ 
derful  ability  in  managing  men’s  tempers  and  gaining 
their  affections,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  military  art,  as  far  as  that  age  had  carried  it,  a 
vast  extent  of  genius  and  capacity  for  forming,  and 
equal  steadiness  and  prudence  for  executing,  the 
greatest  projects. 

It  is  very  common  for  those  heroes,  who  shine  in 
the  field,  and  make  a  great  figure  in  the  time  of  ac¬ 
tion,  to  make  but  a  very  poor  one  upon  other  occa¬ 
sions,  and  in  matters  of  a  different  nature.  We  are 
astonished,  when  we  see  them  alone  and  without  their 
armies,  to  find  what  a  difference  there  is  between  a 
general  and  a  great  man;  to  see  what  low  sentiments 
and  mean  actions  they  are  capable  of  in  private  life: 
how  they  are  influenced  by  jealousy,  and  governed  by 
interest;  how  disagreeable,  and  even  odious,  they 
render  themselves  by  their  haughty  deportment  and 
arrogance  which  they  think  necessary  to  preserve 
their  authority,  and  which  only  serve  to  make  them 
hated  and  despised. 

Cyrus  had  none  of  these  defects.  He  appeared 
always  the  same,  that  is,  always  great,  even  in  the 
slightest  matters.  Being  assured  of  his  greatness,  of 
which  real  merit  was  the  foundation  and  support,  he 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  to  render  himself  affa¬ 
ble,  and  easy  of  access,  and  whatever  he  seemed  to 
lose  by  this  condescending  humble  demeanour,  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  cordial  affection  and 
sincere  respect  it  procured  him  from  his  people. 

Never  was  any  prince  a  greater  master  of  the  art 
of  insinuation,  so  necessary  for  those  that  govern, 
and  yet  so  little  understood  or  practised.  He  knew 
perfectly  what  advantages  may  result  from  a  single 
word  rightly  timed,  from  an  obliging  carriage,  from  a 
reason  assigned  at  the  same  time  that  a  command  is 
given,  from  a  little  praise  in  granting  a  favour,  and 
from  softening  a  refusal  with  expressions  of  concern 
and  good  will.  His  history  abounds  with  beauties  of 
this  kind. 

He  was  rich  in  a  sort  of  wealth  which  most  sove¬ 
reigns  want,  who  are  possessed  of  every  thing  but 
faithful  friends,  and  whose  indigence  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  is  concealed  by  the  splendour  and  affluence  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Cyrus  was  beloved,* 1  be¬ 
cause  he  himself  had  a  love  for  others:  for, has  a  man 
any  friends,  or  does  he  deserve  to  have  any,  when  he 
himself  is  void  of  friendship?  Nothing  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  to  see  in  Xenophon  the  manner  in  which 
Cyrus  lived  and  conversed  with  his  friends,  always 
preserving  as  much  dignity  as  was  requisite  to  keep 
up  a  due  decorum,  and  yet  infinitely  removed  from 
that  ill-judged  haughtiness,  which  deprives  the  great 
of  the  most  innocent  and  agreeable  pleasure  in  life, 
that  of  conversing  freely  and  sociably  with  persons  of 
merit,  though  of  an  inferior  station. 

The  use  he  made  of  his  friends  may  serve  as  a  per¬ 
fect  model  to  all  persons  in  authority.  His  friends 
had  received  from  him  not  only  the  liberty,  but  an 
express  command  to  tell  him  whatever  they  thought.2 
And  though  he  was  much  superior  to  all  his  officers 
in  understanding,  yet  he  never  undertook  any  thing 


t  Habes  amicos,  quia  amicus  ipse  es.  Pantg.  Trajan. 
»  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  694. 
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without  asking  their  advice:  and  whatever  was  to  be 
done,  whether  it  was  to  perform  any  thing  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  to  make  some  change  in  the  army,  or  to 
form  a  new  enterprise,  he  would  always  have  every 
man  speak  his  sentiments,  and  would  often  make  use 
ol  them  to  dorrect  his  own:  so  different  was  he  from 
the  person  mentioned  by  Tacitus,3  who  thought  it  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  most  excellent  pro¬ 
ject  or  advice,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  himself: 
Consilii,  quamvis  egregii,  quod  ipse  non  ajf'erret,  ini- 
micuM. 

Cicero  observes,4  that  during  the  whole  time  of 
Cyrus's  government,  he  was  never  heard  to  speak 
one  rough  or  angry  word :  Cvjus  summo  in  imperio 
nemo  unquam  verbum  ullum  asperius  audivit.  What 
a  great  encomium  for  a  prince  is  comprehended  in  that 
short  sentence!  Cyrus  must  have  been  a  very  great 
master  of  himself,  to  be  able,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
agitation,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  intoxicating  effects 
ol  sovereign  power,  always  to  preserve  his  mind  in 
such  a  state  of  calmness  and  composure  as  that  no 
crosses,  disappointments,  or  unforeseen  accidents 
should  ever  ruffle  its  tranquillity,  or  provoke  him  to 
utter  any  harsh  or  offensive  expression. 

But  what  was  still  greater  in  him,  and  more  truly 
royal  than  all  this,  was  his  steadfast  persuasion,  that 
all  his  labours  and  endeavours  ought  to  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  his  people;6  and  that  it  was  not  by  the 
splendour  of  riches,  by  pompous  equipages,  luxurious 
living,  or  a  magnificent  table,  that  a  king  ought  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  subjects,  but  by  a  supe¬ 
riority  of  merit  in  every  kind,  and  particularly  by  a 
constant,  indefatigable  care  and  vigilance  to  promote 
their  interests  and  to  secure  to  them  tranquillity  and 
plenty.  He  said  himself  one  day,  as  he  was  discours¬ 
ing  with  his  courtiers  upon  the  duties  of  a  king,6  that 
a  prince  ought  to  consider  himself  as  a  shepherd7  (the 
image  under  which  both  sacred  and  profane  antiquity 
represented  good  kings;)  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  vigilance,  care,  and  goodness.  “  It  is  his 
duty,”  says  he,  “to  watch,  that  his  people  may  live 
in  safety  and  quiet;  to  burden  himself  with  anxieties 
and  cares,  that  they  may  be  exempt  from  them ;  to 
choose  whatever  is  salutary  for  them,  and  remove 
what  is  hurtful  and  prejudicial;  to  place  his  delight 
in  seeing  them  increase  and  multiply,  and  valiantly 
expose  his  own  person  in  their  defence  and  protec¬ 
tion.  This,”  says  he,  “  is  the  natural  idea,  and  the 
just  image  of  a  good  king.  It  is  reasonable,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  subjects  should  render  him  all  the 
service  he  stands  in  need  of;  but  it  is  still  more  rea¬ 
sonable,  that  he  should  labour  to  make  them  happy; 
because  it  is  for  that  very  end  that  he  is  their  king,  as 
much  as  it  is  the  end  and  office  of  a  shepherd  to  take 
care  of  his  flock.” 

Indeed,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  be  king;  to  be  for  the  people,  and  to  be  their 
sovereign,  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  man  is 
born  for  others,  when  he  is  born  to  govern,  because 
the  reason  and  end  of  governing  others  is  only  to  be 
useful  and  serviceable  to  them.  The  very  basis  and 
foundation  of  the  condition  of  princes  is,  not  to  be¬ 
long  to  themselves:  the  very  characteristic  of  their 
greatness  is,  that  they  are  consecrated  to  the  public 
good.  They  may  properly  be  considered  as  light, 
which  is  placed  on  high,  only  to  diffuse  and  shed  its 
beams  on  every  thing  below.  Are  such  sentiments  as 
these  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  regal  state? 

It  was  by  the  concurrence  of  all  these  virtues  that 
Cyrus  succeeded  in  founding  such  an  extensive  em¬ 
pire  in  so  short  a  time;  that  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  conquests  for  many  years;  that  he  made 
himself  so  much  esteemed  and  beloved,  not  only  by 
his  own  natural  subjects,  but  by  all  the  nations  he  had 
conquered;  that  after  his  death  he  was  universally 
regretted  as  the  common  father  of  all  his  people. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  Cyrus  was  so 


a  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

*  Lib.  i.  Epist.  2.  ad  ft.  fratrem. 
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1  Tlwu  shalt  feed  my  people,  said  God  to  David.  2  Sana- 
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accomplished  in  every  virtue  (it  will  easily  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  I  speak  only  of  pagan  virtues,)  because 
we  know  that  it  was  God  himself,  who  had  formed 
him  to  be  the  instrument  and  agent  of  his  gracious 
designs  towards  his  peculiar  people. 

When  I  say  that  God  himself  had  formed  this 
prince,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  it  by  any  sensible 
miracle,  nor  that  he  immediately  made  him  such,  as 
we  admire  him  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  him  in 
history,  God  gave  him  a  happy  disposition,  and  im¬ 
planted  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  all  the  noblest  quali¬ 
ties,  disposing  his  heart  at  the  same  time,  to  aspire 
after  the  most  excellent  and  sublime  virtues.  But, 
above  all,  he  took  care,  that  this  happy  genius  should 
be  cultivated  by  a  good  education,  and  by  that  means 
be  prepared  for  the  great  designs  for  which  he  intend¬ 
ed  him.  We  may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  mistaken,  that  the  greatest  excellencies  in  Cyrus 
were  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was  educated, 
which  confounding  him  in  some  sort,  with  the  rest  of 
the  subjects,  and  keeping  him  under  the  spe  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  authority  of  his  teachers,  served  to  eradi¬ 
cate  that  pride,  which  is  so  natural  to  princes;  taught 
him  to  hearken  to  advice,  and  to  obey  before  he  came 
to  command;  inured  him  to  hardship  and  toil;  accus¬ 
tomed  him  to  temperance  and  sobriety ;  and,  in  a  word, 
rendered  him  such  as  we  have  seen  him  throughout 
his  whole  conduct,  gentle,  modest,  affable,  obliging, 
compassionate,  an  enemy  to  all  luxury  and  pride,  and 
still  more  so  to  flattery. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  such  a  prince  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  and  valuable  gifts  that  Heaven  can 
make  to  mortal  man.  The  infidels  themselves  have 
acknowledged  this;  nor  has  the  darkness  of  their 
false  religion  been  able  to  hide  these  two  remarkable 
truths  from  their  observation:  That  all  good  kings 
are  the  gift  of  God  alone,  and  that  such  a  gift  includes 
many  others;  for  nothing  can  be  so  excellent  as  that 
which  bears  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Dei¬ 
ty;  and  the  noblest  image  of  the  Deity  is  a  just,  mo¬ 
derate,  chaste,  and  virtuous  prince,  who  reigns  with 
no  other  view  than  to  establish  the  reign  of  justice 
and  virtue.  This  is  the  portrait  which  Pliny  has  left 
us  of  Trajan,  and  which  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  Cyrus.  Nullum  est  prcestabilius  et  pulchrius 
Dei  munus  ergo,  mortales  quUm  castus,  et  sanctus,  et 
Den  simillimus,  princeps.1 

When  I  narrowly  examine  this  hero’s  life,  there 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  one  circumstance  wanting 
to  his  glory,  which  would  have  enhanced  it  exceed¬ 
ingly,  I  mean  that  of  having  struggled  under  some 
grievous  calamity  for  some  time,  and  of  having  his 
virtue  tried  by  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  I 
know,  indeed,  that  the  emperor  Galba,  when  he  adop¬ 
ted  Piso,  told  him  that  the  stings  of  prosperity  were 
infinitely  sharper  than  those  of  adversity;  and  that  the 
former  put  the  soul  to  a  much  severer  trial  than  the 
latter:  Fortunam  adhuc  tantitm  adversam  tulisti ;z 
secundce  res  acrioribus  stimulus  explorant  animns. 
And  the  reason  he  gives  is,  that  when  misfortunes 
come  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  soul,  she  ex¬ 
erts  herself,  and  summons  all  her  strength  to  bear  up 
against  the  burden;  whereas  prosperity,  attac-kiug  the 
mind  secretly  or  insensibly,  leaves  it  all  its  weak¬ 
ness,  and  insinuates  a  poison  into  it,  by  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more  subtle:  Quia  mis¬ 
eries  tolerantnr,  felicitate  corrumpimur. 

However,  it  must  be  owned  that  adversity,  when 
supported  with  nobleness  and  dignity,  and  surmount¬ 
ed  by  an  invincible  patience,  adds  a  great  lustre  to  a 
prince’s  glory,  and  gives  him  occasion  to  display 
many  fine  qualities  and  virtues,  which  would  have 
been  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  prosperity;  a  great¬ 
ness  of  mind,  independent  of  every  thing  without; 
an  unshaken  constancy,  proof  against  the  severest 
strokes  of  fortune;  an  intrepidity  of  soul  which  is 
animated  at  the  sight  of  danger;  a  fruitfulness  in  ex¬ 
pedients,  improving  even  from  crosses  and  disap¬ 
pointments;  a  presence  of  mind,  which  views  and 
provides  against  every  thing;  and,  lastly,  a  firmness 


of  soul,  that  not  only  suffices  to  itself,  but  is  capable, 
of  supporting  others, 

Cyrus  wanted  this  kind  of  glory.  He  himself  in¬ 
forms  us,3  that  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
which  was  pretty  long,  the  happiness  of  it  was  never 
interrupted  by  any  unfortunate  accident;  and  that  in 
all  his  designs  the  success  had  answered  his  utmost 
expectation.  But  he  acquaints  us  at  the  same  time, 
with  another  thing  almost  incredible,  and  which  was 
the  source  of  all  that  moderation  and  evenness  of 
temper  so  conspicuous  in  him,  and  for  which  he  can 
never  be  sufficiently  admired;  namely,  that  in  the 
midst  ofhis  uninterrupted  prosperity  he  still  preserved 
in  his  heart  a  secret  fear,  proceeding  from  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  changes  and  misfortunes  that  might 
happen;  and  this  prudent  fear  was  not  only  a  pre¬ 
servative  against  insolence,  but  even  against  intem¬ 
perate  joy.4 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  be  examined,  of 
great  importance  in  appreciating  this  prince’s  reputa¬ 
tion  and  character,  upon  which  however  I  shall  touch 
but  slightly;  I  mean  the  nature  of  his  victories  and 
conquests:  for  if  these  were  founded  only  upon  am¬ 
bition,  injustice,  and  violence,  Cyrus  would  be  so  far 
from  meriting  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him,  that  he 
would  deserve  to  be  ranked  only  among  those  famous 
robbers  of  the  universe,  those  public  enemies  to 
mankind,5  who  acknowledged  no  right  but  that  of 
force;  who  looked  upon  the  common  rules  of  justice 
as  laws  which  only  private  persons  were  obliged  to 
observe,  and  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  king's; 
who  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  designs  and  preten¬ 
sions,  than  their  incapacity  of  carrying  them  to  an 
equal  extent  with  their  wishes;  who  sacrificed  the  lives 
ot  millions  to  their  particular  ambition;  who  made 
their  glory  to  consist  in  spreading  desolation  and  de¬ 
struction,  like  an  inundation  ora  conflagration;  and 
who  reigned  as  bears  and  lions  would  do,  if  they  were 
masters!® 

This  is  indeed  the  true  character  of  the  greatest 
part  of  those  pretended  heroes,  whom  the  world  ad¬ 
mires;  and  by  such  ideas  as  these,  we  ought  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  the  un¬ 
due  praises  of  some  historians,  and  the  sentiments  of 
many  deceived  by  false  images  of  grandeur. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  not  biassed  in  favour 
of  Cyrus;  but  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  a  very- 
different  character  from  those  conquerors,  whom  I 
have  just  now  described.  Not  that  I  would  justify 
Cyrus  in  every  respect,  or  represent  him  as  exempt 
from  ambition,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  soul  of  all 
his  undertakings;  but  he  certainly  reverenced  the 
laws,  and  knew  that  there  are  unjust  wars,  in  which 
whoever  unseasonably  engages,  renders  himself  ac¬ 
countable  for  all  the  blootl  that  is  shed.  Now  every 
war  is  of  this  sort,  to  which  the  prince  is  induced  by 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  enlarging  his  conquests, 
of  acquiring  a  vain  reputation,  or  rendering  himself 
terrible  to  his  neighbours. 

Cyrus/  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  founded  all  his  hopes  of  success  on  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  and  represented  to  his  soldiers,  in  order  to 
inspire  them  with  the  greater  courage  and  confidence, 
that  they  were  not  the  aggressors;  that  it  was  the 
enemy  that  attacked  them;  and  that  therefore  they 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  who  seem¬ 
ed  themselves  to  have  put  arms  into  their  hands,  that 
they  might  fight  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  allies, 
unjustly  oppressed.  If  we  carefully  examine  Cyrus’s 
conquests,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  all  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  victories  he  obtained  over  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  who  was  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Lesser  Asia;  and  over  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  was 
master  of  all  Upper  Asia,  and  many  other  countries, 
both  which  princes  were  the  aggressors. 


3  Cyrop.l.  viii.  p.  234. 

*  Oux  ElU  fAiyct  <PQ  SVeTv)  0  SV$e«l'vE<r5-  081  fHXfX-TKfibwj, 

5  Id  in  summa  fortuna  sequius  quod  validius.  Et  sua  re- 

tinere,  privat®  domus :  de  alienis  certare,  regiam  laudem 
esse.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  1. 

*  Quie  al'a  vita  esset,  si  leones  ursique  regnarent  4  Sen  de 

Clem.  lib.  i.  cap.  26.  i  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  35.  ‘ 


i  Paneg.  Traj. 
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With  good  reason  therefore  is  Cyrus  represented  as 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  recorded  in  history;  and 
his  reign  justly  proposed  as  the  model  of  a  perfect 
government,  which  cannot  be  such,  unless  justice  is 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  it  :  Cyrus  d  Xenophonte 
scriptus  adjusti  effigiem  imperii.1 

SECTION  IV.— WHEREIN  HERODOTUS  AND  XENO¬ 
PHON  DIFFER  IN  THEIR  ACCOUNTS  OF  CYRUS. 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  who  perfectly  agree 
in  what  may  be  considered  as  the  ground-work  and 
most  essential  part  of  Cyrus’s  history,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  what  relates  to  his  expedition  against  Babylon, 
and  his  other  conquests;  yet  differ  extremely  in  the 
accounts  they  give  of  several  very  important  facts,  as 
the  birth  and  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Persian  empire.  I  therefore  think  myself 
obliged  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  what  Herodotus 
relates  as  to  these  points. 

He  tells  us,  as  Justin  does  after  him,2  that  Astya- 
ges,  king  of  the  Medes,  being  warned  by  a  frightful 
dream,  that  the  son  who  was  to  be  born  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  would  dethrone  him,  did  therefore  marry  his 
daughter  Mandane  to  a  Persian  of  obscure  birth  and 
fortune,  whose  name  was  Cambyses.  This  daughter 
being  delivered  of  a  son,  the  king  commanded  Harpa- 
gus,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  to  destroy  the  infant. 
He,  instead  of  killing  the  child,  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  king’s  shepherds,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  it  exposed  in  a  forest.  But  the  child,  being  mi¬ 
raculously  preserved,  and  secretly  brought  up  by  the 
shepherd's  wife,  was  afterwards  recognized  by  his 
grandfather,  who  contented  himself  with  banishing 
him  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  Persia,  and  vented  all 
his  wrath  upon  the  unfortunate  Harpagus,  whom  he 
invited  to  a  feast,  and  caused  him  to  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  his  own  son.  Several  years  after,  young  Cyrus, 
being  informed  by  Harpagus  who  he  was,  and  being 
encouraged  by  his  counsels  and  remonstrances,  raised 
an  army  in  Persia,  marched  against  Astyages,  defeat¬ 
ed  him  in  a  battle,  and  so  transferred  the  empire  from 
the  Medes  to  the  Persians. 

The  same  Herodotus  makes  Cyrus  die  in  a  manner 
little  becoming  so  great  a  conqueror.3  This  prince, 
according  to  him,  carried  his  arms  against  the  Scy¬ 
thians;  and,  after'having  attacked  them,  in  the  first 
battle  pretended  to  fly,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of 
wine  and  provisions  behind  him  in  the  field.  The 
Scythians  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  booty.  When  they 
had  drunk  largely,  and  were  asleep,  Cyrus  returned 
upon  them,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  taking  a  vast 
number  of  prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  the  son  of  the 
queen,  named  Tomyris,  who  commanded  the  army. 
This  young  prince,  whom  Cyrus  refused  to  restore  to 
his  mother,  being  recovered  from  his  drunken  fit,  and 
not  able  to  endure  to  see  himself  a  prisoner,  killed 
himself  with  his  own  hand.  His  mother  Tomyris, 
animated  with  a  desire  of  revenge,  gave  the  Persians 
a  second  battle,  and  feigning  a  flight,  as  they  had  done 
before,  by  that  means  drew  them  into  an  ambush, 
and  killed  above  200,000  of  their  men,  together  with 
their  king  Cyrus.  Then  ordering  Cyrus’s  head  to  be 
cut  off,  she  flung  it  into  a  vessel  full  of  blood,  insult¬ 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  with  these  opprobrious 
words :  Now  glut  thyself  with  blood ,  in  which  thou 
host  always  delighted,  and  of  which  tliy  thirst  has  al¬ 
ways  been  insatiable.* 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  Cyrus’s  infancy 
and  first  adventures,  has  much  more  the  air  of  a  ro¬ 
mance  than  of  a  history.  And,  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  death,  what  probability  is  there,  that  a  prince,  so 
experienced  in  war,  and  no  less  renowned  for  his  pru¬ 
dence  than  for  his  bravery,  should  so  easily  fall  into 
an  ambuscade  laid  by  a  woman  for  him?  What  the 
same  historian  relates  concerning  his  impetuosity  and 
passion,5  and  his  childish  revenge  upon  the  river,  in 
which  one  of  his  sacred  horses  was  drowned,  and 


which  he  immediately 'caused  to  be  cut  by  his  army 
into  360  channels,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  idea 
we  have  of  Cyrus  whose  distinguishing  characteristic 
was  mildness  and  moderation.  Besides,6  is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  Cyrus,  who  was  marching  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Babylon,  should  so  idly  waste  his  time  when 
so  precious  to  him,  should  spend  the  ardour  of  his 
troops  in  such  an  unprofitable  work,  and  miss  the 
opportunity  of  surprising  the  Babylonians,  by  amus¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  ridiculous  war  with  a  river,  instead 
of  carrying  it  against  his  enemies? 

But,  what  decides  this  point  unanswerably  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Xenophon,  is  the  conformity  we  find  between 
his  narrative  and  the  Holy  Scripture;  where  we  see 
that,  instead  of  Cyrus’s  having  raised  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Medes  (as  Herodotus 
relates,)  those  two  nations  attacked  Babylon  together, 
and  united  their  forces,  to  reduce  the  formidable  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

From  whence,  then,  could  so  great  a  difference 
between  these  two  historians  proceed?  Herodotus 
himself  explains  it  to  us.  In  the  very  place  where  he 

fives  the  account  of  Cyrus’s  birth,  ana  in  that  where 
e  speaks  of  his  death,  he  acquaints  us  that,  even  at 
that  time,  those  two  great  events  were  related  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Herodotus  followed  that  which  pleased 
him  best,  for  it  appears  that  he  was  fond  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  wonderful  things,  and  readily  gave  credit 
to  them.  Xenophon  was  of  a  graver  disposition,  and 
less  credulous;  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  his- 
tery  acquaints  us,  that  he  had  taken  great  care  and 
pains  to  inform  himself  of  Cyrus’s  birth,  education 
and  character. 


i  Cic.  1.  i.  Epist.  1.  ad  a.  fratrem. 

®  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  107—130.  Justin.  1.  i.  e.  4.  6. 
s  Ih.  1.  i.  c.  205—214.  Ib.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

«  Satiate,  inquit.,  sanguine,  quern  sitisti, 
abilis  semper  fuisti.  Justin.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

*  Herod  1.  i.  c.  189 
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As  soon  as  Cambyses  ascended 
the  throne,7  he  resolved  to  make 
war  against  Egypt,  for  a  particular 
affront,  which,  according  to  Hero¬ 
dotus,  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  Amasis: 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  Amasis,  who  had  submit¬ 
ted  to  Cyrus,  and  become  tributary  to  him,  might 
draw  this  war  upon  himself,  by  refusing,  after  Cyrus’s 
death,  to  pay  the  same  homage  and  tribute  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  by  attempting  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 

Cambyses,8  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  suc¬ 
cess,  made  vast  preparations  both  by  Sea  and  land. 
The  Cypriots  and  Phoenicians  furnished  him  with 
ships.  As  for  his  land  army,  he  added  to  his  own 
troops  a  great  number  of  Grecians,  Ionians,  and  iEo- 
lians,  which  made  up  the  principal  part  of  his  forces. 
But  none  was  of  greater  service  to  him  in  this  war, 
than  Phanes  of  Helicarnassus,  who  being  the  com¬ 
mander  of  some  auxiliary  Greeks,  in  the  service  of 
Amasis,  and  being  some  way  or  other  dissatisfied  with 
that  prince,  came  over  to  Cambyses,  and  gave  him 
such  intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  as  very  much  facilitated  the  success  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition.  It  was  particularly  by  his  advice,  that  he 
contracted  with  an  Arabian  king,  whose  territories 
bordered  upon  Palestine  and  Egypt,  to  furnish  his 
army  with  water  during  their  march  through  the  de¬ 
sert  that  lay  between  these  two  countries:  which 
agreement  that  prince  fulfilled,  by  sending  the  water 
on  the  backs  of  camels,  without  which  Cambyses 
could  never  have  marched  his  army  that  way. 

Having  made  all  these  preparations,9  he  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  frontiers,  he  was  informed  that  Amasis 
was  just  dead,  and  that  Psammenitus,  his  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  busy  in  gathering  all  his  forces 
together,  to  hinder  him  from  penetrating  into  his 
kingdom.  Before  Cambyses  could  open  a  passage 
into  the  country,  it  was  necessary  he  should  render 
himself  master  of  Pelusium,  which  was  the  key  ot 


cujusque  insati- 


<s  Sen.  1.  iii.  3.  de  Ira,  c.  21. 
r  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  1 — 3. 

»  Ibid.  c.  10 
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Egypt  on  the  side  he  invaded  it.  Now  Pelusium  was 
so  Strong-  a  place,  that  in  all  likelihood  it  must  have 
stopped  him  a  great  while.  But,  according  to  Poly- 
renus,  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  this  city,  Cambyses 
invented  the  following  stratagem.1  Being  informed 
that  the  whole  garrison  consisted  of  Egyptians,  he 
placed  in  the  front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  cats, 
dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  which  were  looked 
upon  as  sacred  by  that  nation;  and  then  attacked  the 
city  by  storm.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  not  daring 
either  to  fling  a  dart,  or  shoot  an  arrow  that  way,  for 
fear  of  hitting  some  of  these  animals,  Cambyses  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  place  without  opposition. 

When  Cambyses  had  got  possession  of  the  city,2 
Psammenitus  advanced  with  a  great  army,  to  stop  his 
progress;  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued  between  them. 
But  before  they  engaged,  the  Greeks  who  were  in 
Psammenitus’s  army,  in  ordertobe  revenged  ofPhanes 
for  his  revolt,  took  his  children,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  in  Egypt  when  he  fled,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  armies,  cut  their  throats  and  drank 
their  blood.  This  outrageous  cruelty  did  not  procure 
them  the  victory.  The  Persians,  enraged  at  so  horrid 
a  spectacle,  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  they 
quickly  routed  and  overthrew  the  whole  Egyptian 
army,  of  which  the  greatest  part  were  killed  upon  the 
spot.  Those  that  could  save  themselves  escaped  to 
Memphis. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  battle,3  Herodotus  takes 
notice  of  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  of  which  he 
himself  was  a  witness.  The  bones  of  the  Persians 
and  Egyptians  were  still  in  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought,  but  separated  from  one  another.  The 
skulls  of  the  Egyptians  were  so  hard,  that  a  violent 
stroke  of  a  stone  would  hardly  break  them ;  and  those 
of  the  Persians  so  soft,  that  they  might  be  pierced 
through  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  difference  was,  that  the  former,  from  their 
infancy,  were  accustomed  to  have  their  heads  shaved, 
and  go  uncovered,  whereas  the  latter  had  their  heads 
always  covered  with  their  tiaras,  which  is  one  of  their 
principal  ornaments. 

Cambyses,  having  pursued  the  runaways  to  Mem¬ 
phis,4  sent  a  herald  into  the  city,  in  a  vessel  of  Mity- 
lene,  by  the  river  Nile,  on  which  Memphis  stood,  to 
summon  the  inhabitants  to  surrender.  But  the  people, 
transported  with  rage,  fell  upon  the  herald,  and  tore 
him  to  pieces,  and  all  that  were  with  him.  Cambyses, 
having  soon  after  taken  the  place,  fully  revenged  the 
indignity,  causing  ten  times  as  many  Egyptians,  of  the 
nighest  rank,  as  there  had  been  persons  massacred  in 
the  vessel,  to  be  publicly  executed.  Among  these  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Psammenitus.  As  for  the  king  him¬ 
self,  Cambyses  was  inclined  to  treat  him  kindly.  He 
not  only  spared  his  life,  but  appointed  him  an  honour¬ 
able  maintenance.  But  the  Egyptian  monarch,  little 
affected  with  this  kind  usage,  endeavoured  to  raise 
new  troubles  and  commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his 
kingdom ;  as  a  punishment  for  which  he  was  made  to 
drink  bull’s  blood,  and  died  immediately.  His  reign 
lasted  but  six  months;  after  which  all  Egypt  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  conqueror.  On  the  news  of  this  success 
the  Libyans,  the  Cyrenians,  and  the  Barceans,  all 
sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to  Cambyses,  to  make 
their  submission. 

From  Memphis  he  went  to  the  city  of  Sais  3  which 
was  the  bury  mg-place  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  the  palace,  he  caused  the  body  of  Amasis 
to  be  taken  out  of  its  tomb ;  and  after  havin°-  exposed 
it  to  a  thousand  indignities  in  his  own  presence  he 
ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the  fire,  and  to  be  burnt- 
which  was  a  thing  equally  contrary  to  the  customs  of 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  The  rage  which  this 
prince  testified  against  the  dead  body  of  Amasis  shows 
-to  what  a  degree  he  hated  his  person.  Whatever  was 
the  cause  of  that  aversion,  it  seems  to'have  been  one 
of  the  chief  motives  that  induced  Cambyses  to  carry 
his  arms  into  Egypt.  " 

The  next  year,* *  which  was  the  sixth  of  his  reio-n 


»  Polyasn.  1.  vii.  »  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  11. 

3  Ibid.c.  12.  4  Ibid.  c.  13. 

i  Ibid,  c.  16.  •  Ibid.  c.  17 — 19. 


he  resolved  to  make  war  in  three  different  quarters, 
against  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  arid  the 
Ethiopians.  The  first  of  these  projects  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  aside,  because  the  Phoenicians,  without  whose 
assistance  he  could  not  carry  on  that  war,  refused  to 
aid  him  against  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descend¬ 
ed  from  them,  Carthage  being  originally  a  Tyrian 
colony. 

But  being  determined  to  invade  the  other  two 
nations,7  he  sent  ambassadors  into  Ethiopia,  who, 
under  that  character,  were  to  act  as  spies  for  him,  and 
to  learn  the  state  and  strength  of  the  country,  and 
give  him  intelligence  of  both.  They  carried  presents 
along  with  them,  such  as  the  Persians  were  used  to 
make,  as  purple,  golden  bracelets,  compound  per¬ 
fumes,  and  wine.  These  presents,  amongst  which 
there  was  nothing  useful,  or  serviceable  to  life,  except 
the  wine,  were  despised  by  the  Ethiopians;  neither 
did  they  make  much  more  account  of  his  ambassadors, 
whom  they  took  for  what  they  really  were,  that  is,  for 
spies.  However,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  willing, 
after  his  way,  to  make  a  present  to  the  king  of  Per¬ 
sia;  and,  taking  a  bow  in  his  hands,  which  a  Persian 
was  so  far  from  being  able  to  draw,  that  he  could 
scarce  lift  it,  he  bent  it  in  presence  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  told  them:  “This  is  the  present,  and  the  counsel 
the  king  of  Ethiopia  gives  the  king  of  Persia.  When 
the  Persians  shall  be  able  to  use  a  bow  of  this  bigness 
and  strength,  with  as  much  ease  as  I  have  now  bent 
it,  then  let  them  come  to  attack  the  Ethiopians,  and 
bring  more  troops  with  them  than  Cambyses  is  master 
of.  In  the  mean  time,  let  them  thank  the  gods  for  not 
having  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  Ethiopians  a  wish  to 
extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own  country.” 

This  answer  having  enraged  Cambyses,8  he  com¬ 
manded  his  army  to  begin  their  march  immediately, 
without  considering,  that  he  neither  had  provisions 
nor  any  thing  necessary  for  such  an  expedition;  but 
he  left  the  Grecians  behind  him,  in  his  new  conquered 
country,  to  keep  it  in  subjection  during  his  absence. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,9  in  Upper  Egypt, 
he  detached  50,000  of  his  men  against  the  Ammoni¬ 
ans,  ordering  them  to  ravage  the  country,  and  to 
destroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,10  which  was 
situated  there.  But  after  several  days’ march  in  the 
desert,  a  violent  wind  blowing  from  the  south,  brought 
such  a  vast  quantity  of  sand  upon  the  army,  that  the 
men  were  all  overwhelmed  and  buried  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Cambyses  marched  forwards  like 
a  madman  against  the  Ethiopians,  notwithstanding 
his  being  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  provisions;  which 
quickly  caused  a  terrible  famine  in  his  army.  He  had 

i  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  20 — 24. 

•  Ibid.  c.  25.  »  Ibid.  c.  25—26. 

10  [The  Oasis  of  Seewah,  where  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  situated,  was  6  miles  long,  by  4  or  5  wide.  It 
is  distant  12  days’  journey  west  of  Cairo ;  the  same  from 
Charje,  the  principal  village  of  El-wah,  or  the  Greater  Oasis ; 
and  14  days’  journey  from  Dernah,  on  the  coast,  and  118 
miles  south  of  Paratonium,  on  the  coast  now  called  A1  Bare- 
ton.  This  last  was  the  place  whence  Alexander  set  out  in¬ 
land  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  after  having  gone 

along  the  shore  for  a  space  of  1600  stadia. 

Brown’s  description  of  Seewah,  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
exactly  harmonizes  with  those  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Ar¬ 
rian,  Curtius,  Strabo,  and  with  the  Arabian  geographers,  as 
Edrisi,  Jacut,  Abulfeda,  and  Ebn  al  Wardi;  so  that  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  modern  See¬ 
wah,  or  Schantariah,  with  the  ancient  Oasis  of  Ammon. 

The  ruins,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  bear  a  strik¬ 
ing  similarity  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  in  point  of  form  and 
architecture.  Mr.  Brown  thought  he  discovered  two  figures 
sculptured  on  the  walls  with  ranis'  heads.  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon’s  statue  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  and 
was  worshipped  at  Carthage,  Libya,  and  Ethiopia.  There 
was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  at  Meroe,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Pliny  ;  and  the  latter  says,  that  round  the 
track  of  Meroe,  there  were  many  Sacella  or  chapels.  Osiris 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians — Ammon  of  the 
Ethiopians;  from  whom  it  is  probable  it  descended  the  Nile, 
and  spread  west  into  Libya.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  now  remaining,  after  the  researches  of  Legh,  Belmore 
Burchardt,  and  Waddington  in  Nubia,  that  the  ruined  tem' 
pies  and  pyramids  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  high  up  as 
Shendy.  are  much  more  ancient  than  any  in  Egypt  ;  and  that 
the  gods  of  that,  country,  and  especially  Jupiter  Ammon  de¬ 
scended  the  Nile  to  Thebes,  Dendera,  and  Memphis.]  ' 
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still  time,  says  Herodotus,  to  remedy  this  evil;  but  1 
Cambyses  would  have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have 
desisted  from  his  undertaking',  and  therefore  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  his  expedition.  At  first  his  army  was 
obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  of  trees; 
but  coming  afterwards  into  a  country  entirely  barren, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  their 
beasts  of  burden.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  such 
a  cruel  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  one  another; 
every  tenth  man,  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doom¬ 
ed  to  serve  as  food  for  his  companions;  a  food,  says 
Seneca,  more  cruel  and  terrible  than  famine  itself: 
Decimum  nuernrjue  sortiti,  alimentvm  habuerunt  fame 
tteviits.1  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  king  still 
persisted  in  his  design,  or  rather  in  his  madness,  nor 
did  the  miserable  desolation  of  his  army  make  him 
sensible  of  his  error.  But  at  length,  beginning  to  be 
afraid  of  his  own  person,  he  ordered  them  to  return. 
During  all  this  dreadful  famine  among  the  troops 
(who  would  believe  it?)  there  was  no  abatement  of 
delicacies  at  his  table,  and  the  camels  were  still 
reserved  that  were  loaded  with  every  thing  that  was 
requisite  to  set  out  a  sumptuous  table.  Servabantur 
illi  interim  generosce  aves,  et  instrumenta  epularum 
camelis  vehebantur,  dim  soriireniur  milites  ejus  quis 
malt  perirel,  quis  pejils  viveret.2 

The  remainder  of  his  army,  of  which  the  greatest 
part  was  lost  in  h>s  expedition,  he  brought  back  to 
Thebes;  where  he  succeeded  much  better  in  the  war 
he  declared  against  the  gods, 3  whom  he  found  more 
easy  to  be  conquered  than  men.  Thebes  was  full  of 
temples,  whose  riches  and  magnificence  were  almost 
incredible.  All  these  Cambyses  pillaged,  and  then 
set  them  on  fire.  The  wealth  of  these  temples  must 
have  been  vastly  great,  since  the  very  remains  saved 
from  the  flames  amounted  to  an  immense  sum,  300 
talents  of  gold,  and  2300  talents  of  silver.  He  like¬ 
wise  carried  away  at  this  time  the  famous  circle  of 
gold  that  encompassed  the  tomb  of  king  Osymandyas,* 4 
which  was  365  cubits  in  circumference,  and  in  which 
were  represented  all  the  motions  of  the  several  con¬ 
stellations. 

From  Thebes  he  went  back  to  Memphis,  where  he 
dismissed  all  the  Greeks,  and  sent  them  to  their 
respective  homes;5  but  on  his  return  into  the  city, 
finding  it  full  of  rejoicings,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage, 
supposing  this  exultation  to  be  on  account  of  the  ill 
success  of  his  expedition.  He  therefore  called  the 
magistrates  before  him,  to  know  the  meaning  of  these 
public  rejoicings;  and  upon  their  telling  him,  that  it 
was  because  they  had  found  their  god  Apis,  he  would 
not_believe  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death 
as  impostors  that  insulted  him  and  his  misfortunes. 
He  then  sent  for  the  priests,  who  made  him  the  same 
answer;  upon  which  he  replied,  that  since  their  god 
was  so  kind  and  familiar  as  to  appear  among  them, 
he  would  be  acquainted  with  him,  and  therefore 
Commanded  him  forthwith  to  be  brought  to  him. 
But  when,  instead  of  a  god,  he  saw  a  calf,  he  was 
strangely  astonished,  and  falling  again  into  a  rage,  he 
drew  out  his  dagger  and.  run  it  into  the  thigh  of  the 
beast;  and  then  upbraiding  the  priests  for  their  stu¬ 
pidity  in  worshipping  a  brute  for  a  god,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  all  the  Egyptians 
in  Memphis,  that  should  be  found  celebrating  the 
feast  of  Apis,  to  be  slain.  The  god  was  carried  back 
to  the  temple,  where  he  languished  of  his  wound  for 
some  time,  and  then  died. 

The  Egyptians  say,6  that  after  this  fact,  which 
they  reckon  to  have  been  the  highest  instance  of 
impiety  that  ever  was  committed  among  them,  Cam¬ 
byses  grew  mad.  But  his  actions  showed  him  to 
have  been  mad  long  before,  of  which  he  continued 
to  give  various  instances:  among  the  rest  are  these 
following. 

He  had  a  brother,7  the  only  son  of  Cyrus  besides 
himself,  and  born  of  the  same  mother:  his  name, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  Tanaoxares,  but  Hero¬ 
dotus  calls  him  Smerdis,  and  Justin,  Mergis.  He 

*  He  Ir5.  1.  iii.  c.  20.  ^  Ibid.  8  Hiod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  43. 

4  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  46.  •  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  27—29. 

«  Ibid.  c.  30  i  Ibid.  c.  30. 
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accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  Egyptian  expedition: 
but  being  the  only  person  among  all  the  Persians  that 
could  draw  the  bow  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
king  of  Ethiopia,  Cambyses  from  hence  conceived 
such  a  jealousy  against  him,  that  he  could  bear  him 
no  longer  in  the  army,  but  sent  him  back  into  Persia. 
And  not  long  after,  dreaming  that  a  messenger  had 
arrived  to  inform  him  that  Smerdis  sat  on  the  throne, 
he  conceived  a  suspicion  that  his  brother  aspired  to 
the  kingdom,  and  sent  after  him  into  Persia  Prexaspes, 
one  of  nis  chief  confidants,  with  orders  to  put  him  to 
death,  which  were  accordingly  executed. 

This  murder  was  the  cause  of  another  still  more 
criminal.8  Cambyses  had  with  him  in  the  camp  his 
youngest  sister,  whose  name  wasMeroe.  Herodotus 
acquaints  us  after  what  a  strange  manner  this  sister 
became  his  wife.  As  the  princess  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  Cambyses  absolutely  resolved  to  marry  her. 
To  that  end  he  called  together  all  the  judges  of  the 
Persian  nation,  to  whom  belonged  the  interpretation 
of  their  laws,  to  know  of  them  whether  there  was 
any  law  that  would  allow  a  brother  to  marry  a  sister. 
The  judges  being  unwilling  on  the  one  hand  directly 
to  authorise  such  an  incestuous  marriage,  and  on  the 
other,  fearing  the  king’s  violent  temper,  should  they 
contradict  him,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  salvo,  and 
gave  him  this  crafty  answer:  That  they  had  no  law 
which  permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister,  but 
they  had  a  law  which  allowed  the  king  of  Persia  to 
do  what  he  pleased.  And  this  answer  serving  his 
purpose  as  well  as  a  direct  approbation,  he  solemnly 
married  her,  and  hereby  gave  the  first  example  of  that 
incest,  which  was  afterwards  practised  by  most  of  his 
successors,  and  by  some  of  them  carried  so  far  as  to 
marry  their  own  daughters,  how  repugnant  soever  it 
be  to  modesty  and  good  order.  This  princess  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  from  her  he 
gave  the  name  of  Meroe  to  an  island  in  the  Nile,  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  so  far  he  advanced  in  his 
wild  march  against  the  Ethiopians.  The  circumstance 
that  gave  occasion  to  his  murdering  this  princess  was 
as  follows.  One  day  Cambyses  was  diverting  himself 
in  seeing  a  combat  between  a  young  lion  and  a  young 
dog;  the  lion  having  the  better,  another  dog,  brother 
to  him  that  was  engaged,  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
helped  him  to  master  the  lion.  This  incident  highly 
delighted  Cambyses,  but  drew  tears  from  Meroe,  who 
being  obliged  to  tell  her  husband  the  reason  of  her 
weeping,  confessed  that  this  combat  made  her  call  to 
mind  the  fate  of  her  brother  Smerdis,  who  had  not 
the  same  good  fortune  as  that  little  dog.  There  need¬ 
ed  no  more  than  this  to  excite  the  rage  of  this  brutal 
prince,  who  immediately  gave  her,  notwithstanding 
her  being  with  child,  such  a  blow  with  his  foot  on  the 
belly,  that  she  died  of  it.  So  abominable  a  marriage 
deserved  no  better  an  end. 

He  caused  also  several  of  the  principal  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  be  buried  alive,9  and  daily  sacrificed  some 
or  other  of  them  to  his  wild  fury.  He  had  obliged 
Prexaspes,  one  of  his  principal  officers  and  his  chief 
confidant,  to  declare  to  him  what  his  Persian  subjects 
thought  and  said  of  him.  “  They  admire.  Sir,”  says 
Prexaspes,  “  a  great  many  excellent  qualities  which 
they  see  in  you,  but  they  are  somewhat  mortified  at 
your  immoderate  love  of  wine.”  “  I  understand  you,” 
replied  the  king;  “that  is,  they  pretend  that  wine 
deprives  me  of  my  reason.  You  shall  be  judge  of  that 
immediately.”  Upon  which  he  began  to  drink  ex¬ 
cessively,  pouring  it  down  in  larger  quantities  than 
ever  he  had  done  at  any  time  before.  Then  ordering 
Prexaspes’s  son,  who  was  his  chief  cup-bearer,  to 
stand  upright  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  his  left 
hand  upon  his  head,  he  took  his  bow,  and  levelled  it 
at  him;  and  declaring  that  he  aimed  at  his  heart,  let 
fly,  and  actually  shot  him  in  the  heart.  He  then  or¬ 
dered  his  side  to  be  opened,  and  showing  Prexaspes 
the  heart  of  his  son,  which  the  arrow  had  pierced, 
asked  him  in  an  exulting  and  scoffing  manner,  if  he 
had  not  a  steady  hand?  The  wretched  father,  who 
ought  not  to  have  had  either  voice  or  life  remaining 


•  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  31, 32. 

»  Ibid.  c.  34.  35.  Sen.  1.  iii.  de  Ira.  o.  14. 
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after  a  stroke  like  this,  was  so  mean-spirited  as  to  re¬ 
ply,  Apollo  himself  could  not  have  shot  better.  Sen¬ 
eca,  who  copied  this  story  from  Herodotus,  after  hav¬ 
ing-  shown  his  detestation  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of 
the  prince,  condemns  still  more  the  cowardly  and 
monstrous  flattery  of  the  father:  Sceleratiiis  telurn 
illud  laudatum  est,  qudm  missum. 

When  Croesus  took  upon  him  to  advise  Cambyses 
against  his  conduct,  which  disgusted  every  one,  and 
laid  before  him  the  ill  consequences  that  might  result 
from  it,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.1  And 
when  those  who  received  his  orders,  knowing  he 
would  repent  of  it  the  next  day,  deferred  the  execu¬ 
tion,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  because 
they  had  not  obeyed  his  commands,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  expressed  great  joy  tkit  Croesus  was 
alive. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oretes,  one  of  Cam- 
byses’s  satrap*,  who  had  the  government  of  Sardis, 
after  a  very  strange  and  extraordinary  manner  brought 
about  the  death  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  The 
story  of  this  Polycrates  is  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that 
the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  I  repeat  it  here. 

This  Polycrates  was  a  prince,2  who  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  had  been  uniformly  prosper¬ 
ous  and  successful  in  all  his  affairs,  and  had  never  met 
with  the  least  disappointment  or  unfortunate  accident 
to  disturb  his,  felicity.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  his 
friend  and  ally,  thought  himself  obliged  to  send  him 
a  letter  of  admonition  upon  that  subject.  He  declared 
to  him  that  he  had  alarming  apprehensions  concern¬ 
ing  his  condition;  that  such  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
course  of  prosperity  was  to  be  suspected;  that  some 
malignant,  invidious  god,  who  looks  upon  the  fortune 
of  men  with  a  jealous  eye,  would  certainly  sooner  or 
later  bring  rum  and  destruction  upon  him;  that  in 
order  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  stroke,  he  advised  him 
to  procure  some  misfortune  to  himself,  by  some  volun¬ 
tary  loss,  that  he  was  persuaded  would  prove  a  sen¬ 
sible  mortification  to  him. 

The  tyrant  followed  this  advice.  Having  an  eme¬ 
rald  ring,  which  he  highly  esteemed,  particularly  for 
its  curious  workmanship,  as  he  was  walking  upon 
the  deck  of  one  of  his  galleys  with  his  courtiers,  he 
threw  it  into  the  sea  without  any  one’s  perceiving  what 
he  had  done.  Not  many  days  after,  some  fishermen, 
having  caught  a  fish  of  an  extraordinary  size,  made  a 
resent  of  it  to  Polycrates.  When  the  fish  came  to 
_  e  opened,  the  king’s  ring  was  found  in  the  belly  of 
it.  His  surprise  was  very  great,  and  his  joy  still 
greater. 

When  Amasis  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was 
very  differently  affected  with  it.  He  wrote  another 
letter  to  Polycrates,  telling  him  that,  to  avoid  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  friend  and  ally  fall  into 
some  grievous  calamity,  he  from  that  time  renounced 
his  friendship  and  alliance.  A  strange  whimsical  no¬ 
tion  this!  as  if  friendship  was  merely  a  name,  ora 
title,  destitute  of  all  substance  and  reality. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  thing,  however,  did  really 
happen  as  the  Egyptian  king  apprehended.3  Some 
years  after,  about  the  time  Cambyses  fell  sick,  Oretes, 
who,  as  I  said  before,  was  his  governor  at  Sardis,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  reproach  which  another  satrap 
had  made  him  in  a  private  quarrel,  of  his  not  having 
yet  conquered  the  isle  of  Samos,  which  lay  so  near 
his  government,  and  would  be  so  commodious  for  his 
master;  upon  this  resolved  at  any  rate  to  destroy 
Polycrates,  that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  island. 
The  way  he  took  to  effect  his  design  was  this.  He 
wrote  to  Polycrates  that,  in  consequence  of  informa¬ 
tion  upon  which  he  could  depend,  Cambyses  intended 
to  destroy  him  by  assassination,  he  designed  to  with¬ 
draw  to  Samos,  and  there  to  secure  his  treasure  and 
effects;  for  which  end  he  was  determined  to  deposit 
them  in  the  hands  of  Polycrates,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  him  a  present  ofone  half  of  it,  which  would 
enable  him  to  conquer  Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
a  project  he  had  long  had  in  view.  Oretes  knew  the 
tyrant  loved  money,  and  passionately  coveted  to  en¬ 


large  his  dominions.  He  therefore  laid  that  double 
bait  before  him,  by  which  he  equally  tempted  his 
avarice  and  ambition.  Polycrates,  that  he  might  not 
rashly  engage  in  an  affair  of  that  importance,  thought 
it  proper  to  inform  himself  more  surely  of  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  and  to  that  end  sent  a  messenger  of  his 
own  to  Sardis  Oretes  had  caused  eight  large  chests 
to  be  filled  with  stones  almost  to  the  top,  but  had 
covered  the  stones  with  pieces  of  gold  coin.  These 
chests  were  packed  up,  and  appeared  ready  to  be  sent 
on  board  ship;  but  they  were  opened  before  the  mes¬ 
senger,  on  his  arrival,  and  he  supposed  that  they 
were  filled  with  gold.  As  soon  as  he  was  returned 
home,  Polycrates,  impatient  to  go  and  seize  his  prey, 
set  out  for  Sardis,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends;  and  took  along  with  him  Democedes,  a  cele¬ 
brated  physician  of  Crotona.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival,  Oretes  had  him  arrested,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  and  as  such  caused  him  to  be  hanged:  in  such 
an  ignominious  and  shameful  manner  did  he  end  a  life 
which  had  been  but  one  continued  series  of  prosperity 
and  good  fortune. 

Cambyses,4  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  left  Egypt,  in  order  to  return  into  Persia.. 
When  he  came  into  Syria,  he  found  a  herald  there, 
sent  from  Susa  to  the  army,  to  let  them  know  that 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  had  been  proclaimed  king, 
and  to  command  them  all  to  obe}r  him.  This  event 
had  been  brought  about  in  the  following  manner: 
Cambyses,  at  his  departure  from  Susa  on  his  Egyp¬ 
tian  expedition,  had  left  the  administration  of  affairs 
during  his  absence  in  the  hands  of  Patisithes,  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  Magi.  This  Patisithes  had  a  brother 
extremely  like  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  who 
perhaps  for  that  reason  was  called  by  the  same  name. 
As  soon  as  Patisithes  was  fully  assured  of  the  death 
of  that  prince,  which  had  been  concealed  from  the 
public,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cambyses 
indulged  his  extravagance  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  grown  insupportable,  he  placed  his  own  brother 
upon  the  throne,  giving  out  that  he  was  the  true 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus;  and  immediately  de¬ 
spatched  heralds  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  give 
notice  of  Smerdis’s  accession,  and  to  require  all  the 
subjects  thereof  to  pay  him  their  obedience. 

Cambyses  caused  the  herald,5  that  came  with  these 
orders  into  Syria,  to  be  arrested;  and  having  strictly 
examined  him  in  the  presence  of  Prexaspes,  who  had 
received  orders  to  kill  his  brother,  he  found  that  the 
true  Smerdis  was  certainly  dead,  and  he  who  had 
usurped  the  throne,  was  no  other  than  Smerdis  the 
Magian.  Upon  this  he  made  great  lamentations, 
that  being  deceived  by  a  dream,  and  the  identity  of 
the  names,  he  had  been  induced  to  destroy  his  own 
brother;  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  his  army 
to  march,  and  cut  off  the  usurper.  But,  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  for  this  expedition,  his  sword 
slipped  out  of  its  scabbard,  and  gave  him  a  wound 
in  his  thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  remarking  that  it  was  in  the  same  part  of  the 
body  where  he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  consi¬ 
dered  this  accident  as  a  just  judgment  from  Heaven, 
which  thus  avenged  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  Cam¬ 
byses. 

While  he  was  in  Egypt,6  having  consulted  the  ora¬ 
cle  of  Butos,  which  was  famous  in  that  countiy,  he 
was  told  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana:  understand¬ 
ing  this  of  Ecbatana  in  Media,  he  resolved  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  life  by  never  going  thither;  but  what  he 
thought  to  avoid  in  Media,  he  found  in  Syria.  For 
the  town  where  he  lay  sick  of  this  wound,  was  of  the 
same  name,  being  also  called  Ecbatana.  Of  which 
when  he  was  informed,  taking  it  for  certain  that  he 
must  die  there,  he  assembled  all  the  chief  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  together,  and  representing  to  them  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  that  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magian  who  had 
usurped  the  throng,  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to 
submit  to  that  impostor,  nor  to  suffer  the  sovereignty 
to  pass  from  the  Persians  again  to  the  Medes,  of  which 
nation  the  Magian  was,  but  to  take  care  to  set  up  a 


i  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  36. 
s  Ibid.  c.  1211— 125. 
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king  over  them  of  their  own  people.  The  Persians, 
thinking  that  he  said  all  this  merely  out  of  hatred  to 
his  brother,  paid  no  regard  to  it;  but  upon  his  death 
quietly  submitted  to  him  whom  they  found  upon  the 
throne,  supposing  him  to  be  the  true  Smerdis. 

Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.1 
In  Scripture  he  is  called  Ahasuerus.  When  he  first 
came  to  the  crown,  the  enemies  of  the  Jew’s  made  an 
application  directly  to  him,  desiring  him  to  hinder  the 
building  of  the  temple;  and  their  application  was  not 
in  vain.  Indeed,  he  did  not  openly  revoke  the  edict  of 
his  father  Cyrus,  perhaps  out  of  some  remains  of  re¬ 
spect  for  his  memory,  but  in  a  great  measure  frustrated 
its  ihtent,  by  the  many  discouragements  under  which 
he  laid  the  Jews;  so  that  the  work  went  on  very 
slowly  during  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SMERDIS  THE  MAGIAN. 

This  prince  is  called  in  Scripture 
A.  M.  3482.  Artaxerxes.  He  reigned  little  more 
Ant.  J.  C.  522.  than  seven  months.  As  soon  as  he 
was  set  upon  the  throne,  by  the 
death  of  Cambyses,  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  wrote 
a  letter  to  him!2  setting  forth  what  a  turbulent,  sedi¬ 
tious  and  rebellious  people  the  Jews  were.  By  virtue 
of  this  letter  they  obtained  an  order  from  tne  king 
prohibiting  the  Jews  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple.  So  that  the 
work  was  suspended  till  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
for  about  the  space  of  two  years. 

The  Magian,  sensible  how  important  it  was  for  him, 
that  the  imposture  should  not  be  discovered,  affected, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  never  to  appear 
in  public,  but  to  live  retired  in  his  palace,  and  there 
transact  all  his  affairs  by  the  intervention  of  his  eu¬ 
nuchs,  without  admitting  any  but  his  most  intimate 
confidants  to  his  presence. 

And,3  the  better  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession 
of  the  throne  he  had  usurped,  he  studied  from  his  first 
accession  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  by 
granting  them  an  exemption  from  taxes,  and  from  all 
military  service  for  three  years;  and  did  so  many 
things  for  their  benefit,  that  his  death  was  much  la¬ 
mented  by  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  except  the 
Persians,  on  the  revolution  that  happened  soon  after¬ 
wards. 

But  these  very  precautions  which  he  made  use  of 
to  keep  himself  out  of  the  way'  of  being  discovered 
either  by  the  nobilily  or  the  people,4  did  but  make  it 
the  more  suspected  that  he  was  not  the  true  Smerdis. 
He  had  married  all  his  predecessor’s  wives,  and 
among  the  rest  Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  Phe- 
dyma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  noble  Persian  of  the 
first  quality.  This  nobleman  sent  a  trusty  messenger 
to  his  daughter,  to  know  of  her,  whether  the  king 
was  really  Smerdis.  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or  some  other 
man.  She  answered,  that  never  having  seen  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  she  could  not  tell.  He  then  by  a 
second  message  desired  her  to  enquire  of  Atossa  (who 
could  not  but  know  her  own  brother.)  whether  this 
were  he  or  not.  Whereupon  she  informed  him  that 
the  present  king,  be  he  who  he  might,  from  the  first 
day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  lodged  his 
wives  in  separate  apartments,  so  that  they  never  could 
converse  with  one  another,  and  that  therefore  she 
could  not  come  at  Atossa,  to  ask  this  question  of  her. 
He  sent  her  a  third  message,  whereby  he  directed  her, 
that  when  he  should  next  lie  with  her,  she  should 
take  the  opportunity  when  he  was  fast  asleep,  to  feel 
whether  he  had  any  ears  or  not:  for  Cyrus  having 
caused  the  ears  of  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  to  be  cut  off 
for  some  crime,  he  told  her,  that  if  the  person  she  lay 
with  was  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  he  was  unworthy  of 
possessing  either  the  crown  or  her.  Phedyma,  having 
received  these  instructions,  took  the  next  opportunity 
of  making  the  trial  she  was  directed  to,  and  finding 
the  person  she  lay  with  had  no  ears,  she  sent  word  to 
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her  father  of  it,  whereby  the  whole  fraud  was  dis* * 
covered. 

Otanes  immediately  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
five  more  of  the  chief  Persian  nobility;6  and  Darius, 
an  illustrious  Persian  nobleman,  whose  father,  Hystas- 
pes,  was  governor  of  Persia,6  coming  very  seasonably 
as  they  were  forming  their  plan,  was  admitted  into 
the  association,  and  vigorously  promoted  the  execu¬ 
tion.  The  affair  was  conducted  with  great  secrecy, 
and  the  very  day  fixed,  lest  it  should  be  discovered. 

While  they  were  concerting  their  measures,"  an 
extraordinary  occurrence,  of  which  they  had  not  the 
least  expectation,  strangely  perplexed  the  Magians. 
In  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  they  had  proposed 
to  Prexaspes,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  him.  that 
he  would  publicly  declare  before  the  people,  who 
were  to  be  assembled  for  that  purpose,  that  the  king 
upon  the  throne  was  truly  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus. 
When  the  people  were  assembled,  which  was  on  the 
very  same  day,  Prexaspes  spoke  from  the  top  of  a 
tower,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  present, 
sincerely  declared  all  that  had  passed ;  that  he  had 
killed  with  his  own  hand  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
by  Cambyses’  order;  that  the  person  who  now  pos¬ 
sessed  the  throne,  was  Smerdis,  the  Magian;  that  he 
begged  pardon  of  the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he 
had  committed  by  compulsion  and  against  his  will. 
Having  said  this,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  broke  his  neck.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine,  what  confusion  the  news  of  this  accident  oc¬ 
casioned  in  the  palace. 

The  conspirators,8  without  knowing  any  thing  of 
what  had  happened,  were  going  to  the  palace  at  this 
juncture,  and  were  suffered  to  enter  unsuspected. 
For  the  outer  guard,  knowing  them  to  be  persons  of 
the  first  rank  at  court,  did  not  so  much  as  ask  them 
any  questions.  But  when  they  came  near  the  king's 
apartment,  and  found  the  officers  there  unwilling  to 
give  them  admittance,  they  drew  their  scimitars,  fell 
upon  the  guards,  and  forced  their  passage.  Smerdis, 
the  Magian,  and  his  brother,  who  were  deliberating 
together  upon  the  affair  of  Prexaspes,  hearing  a  sud¬ 
den  uproar,  snatched  up  their  arms,  made  the  best 
defence  they  could,  and  wounded  some  of  the  conspi¬ 
rators.  One  of  the  two  brothers  being  quickly  killed, 
the  other  fled  into  a  distant  room  to  save  himself,  but 
was  pursued  thither  by  Gobryas  and  Darius.  Go- 
bryas  having  seized  him,  held  him  fast  in  his  arms; 
but,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  Darius  was  afraid  to  strike, 
lest  at  the  same  time  he  should  kill  his  friend.  Go¬ 
bryas,  judging  what  it  was  that  restrained  him,  obliged 
him  to  run  his  sword  through  the  Magian’s  body, 
though  he  should  happen  to  kill  them  both  together. 
But  Darius  did  it  with  so  much  dexterity  and  good 
fortune,  that  he  killed  the  Magian  without  hurting 
his  companion. 

In  the  same  instant,9  with  their  hands  all  smeared 
with  Wood,  they  went  out  of  the  palace,  exposed  the 
heads  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  his  brother  Patisithes 
to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  declared  the  whole  im¬ 
posture.  Upon  this  the  people  grew  so  enraged,  that 
they  fell  upon  the  whole  sect  to  which  the  usurper 
belonged,  and  slew  as  many  of  them  as  thev  could 
find.  For  which  reason,  the  day  on  which  this  was 
done,  thenceforward  became  an  annual  festival  among 
the  Persians,  by  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings.  It  was  called  The  slaughter  of  the  Magi; 
nor  durst  any  of  that  sect  appear  in  public  upon  that 
festival. 

When  the  tumult  and  disorder,10  inseparable  from 
such  an  event,  were  appeased,  the  lords  who  had  slain 
the  usurper  entered  into  consultation  among  them¬ 
selves  what  sort  of  government  was  most  proper  for 
them  to  establish.  Otanes,  who  spoke  first,  declared 
directly  against  monarchy,  strongly  representing  and 
exaggerating  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  which 
that  form  of  government  was  liable;  chiefly  flowing, 
according  to  him,  from  the  absolute  and  unlimited 
power  annexed  to  it,  by  which  the  most  virtuous  man 
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is  almost  unavoidably  corrupted.  He  therefore  con- 
ciuded,  by  declaring'  for  a  popular  government.  Me- 
gabyzus  who  next  delivered  his  opinion,  admitting 
all  that  the  other  had  said  against  a  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment,  confuted  his  reasons  for  a  democracy.  He 
represented  the  people  as  a  violent,  fierce,  and  un¬ 
governable  animal,  that  acts  only  by  caprice  and  pas¬ 
sion.  “  A  king,”  said  he,  44  at  least  knows  what  he 
does  ;  but  the  people  neither  know  nor  hear  any  thing, 
and  blindly  give  themselves  up  to  those  that  know 
how  to  manage  them.”  He  therefore  declared  for  an 
aristocracy,  wherein  the  supreme  power  is  confided 
to  a  few  wise  and  experienced  persons.  Darius,  who 
spoke  last,  showed  the  inconveniences  of  an  aristoc¬ 
racy,  otherwise  called  an  oligarchy;  wherein  reign 
distrust,  envy,  dissensions,  and  ambition,  the  natural 
sources  of  faction,  sedition,  and  murder;  for  which 
there  is  usually  no  other  remedy  than  submitting  to 
the  authority  of  one  man ;  and  this  is  called  monarchy, 
which  of  all  forms  of  government  is  the  most  com- 
menoable,  the  safest,  and  the  most  advantageous:  in¬ 
expressibly  great  being  the  good  that  can  be  done  by 
a  prince,  whose  power  is  equal  to  the  goodness  of  his 
inclinations.  44  In  short,”  said  he,  44  to  determine  this 
point  by  a  fact  which  to  me  seems  decisive  and  unde¬ 
niable,  to  what  form  of  government  is  owing  the  pre¬ 
sent  greatness  of  the  Persian  empire?  Is  it  not  to 
that  which  I  am  now  recommending?”  Darius’s  opin¬ 
ion  was  embraced  by  the  rest  of  the  lords;  and  they 
resolved,  that  the  monarchy  should  be  continued  on 
the  same  foot  whereon  it  had  been  established  by 
Cyrus. 

nex^  clues^1*011  was  1°  know,  which  of  them 
*  should  be  king,  and  how  they  should  proceed  to  the 
election.1  This  they  thought  fit  to  refer  to  the  gods. 
Accordingly  they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning 
by  sun-rising,  on  horseback,  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city;  and  that  he  whose  horse  first 
neighed,  should  be  king.  For  the  sun  being  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Persians,  they  imagined,  that  taking  this 
course,  would  be  giving  him  the  honour  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Darius  s  groom,  hearing  of  the  agreement,  made 
use  of  the  following  artifice  to  secure  the  crown  to  his 
master.  The  night  before  he  carried  a  mare  to  the 
place  appointed  for  their  meeting  the  next  day,  and 
brought  to  her  his  master’s  horse.  The  lords  assem- 
bling  the  next  morning  at  the  rendezvous,  no  sooner 
was  Darius  s  horse  come  to  the  place  where  he  had 
smelt  the  mare,  than  he  fell  a  neighing;  whereupon 
Darius  was  saluted  king  by  the  others,  and  placed  on 
tne  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  Persian 
by  birth  and  of  the  royal  family  of  Achcemenes. 

The  Persian  empire  being  thus  restore  I  and  settled 
by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  these  seven  lords,2  they 
were  raised  by  the  new  king  to  the  highest  dignities 
and  honoured  with  the  most  ample  privileges.  They 
had  access  to  his  person  whenever  they  would,  and  in 
all  public  affairs  were  allowed  to  deliver  their  opinions 
the  first.  And  whereas  the  Persians  wore  their  tiara 
or  turban  with  the  top  bent  backwards,  except  the 
king,  who  wore  his  erect;  these  lords  had  the  privilege 
of  wearing  theirs  with  the  top  bent  forwards,  because, 
when  they  attacked  the  Magi,  they  had  bent  theirs  in 
that  manner,  the  better  to  know  one  another  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion.  From  that  time  forwards,  the 
Persian  kings  of  this  family  always  had  seven  coun¬ 
sellors,  honoured  with  the  same  privilege. 

Here  I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Persian 
empire,  reserving  the  remainder  of  it  for  the  follow- 
mg  volumes. 


frequent  repetitions;  and,  moreover,  excepting  the 
Persians,  the  ancient  authors  say  very  little  of  the 
manners  of  the  other  nations.  I  shall  reduce  what  I 
have  to  say  of  them  to  these  four  heads. 

I.  Their  government. 

II.  Their  art  of  war. 

III.  Their  arts  and  sciences:  and 

IV.  Their  religion. 

After  which  I  shall  narrate  the  causes  of  the  de 
clension  and  ruin  of  the  great  Persian  empire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS 
BABYLONIANS,  LYDIANS,  MEDES,  AND  PERSIANS.  ’ 

I  SHALL  give  in  this  place  an  account  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  all  these  several  nations  conjoint 
ly,  because  they  agree  in  several  points;  and  if  I  was 
to  treat  them  separately,  I  should  be  obliged  to  make 

1  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  84—87.  a  Ibid. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THEIR  GOVERNMENT. 

After  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Persia,  and  the  manner  of  educating  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  kings,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  these 
four  things:  Their  public  council,  wherein  the  affairs 
of  state  were  considered;  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice;  their  care  of  the  provinces;  and  the  good  order 
observed  in  their  finances. 

SECTION  I.— THEIR  MONARCHICAL  FORM  OF  GO¬ 
VERNMENT.  THE  RESPECT  THEY  PAID  THEIR 
KINGS.  THE  MANNER  OF  EDUCATING  THEIR 
CHILDREN. 

Monarchical,  or  regal  government,  as  we  call  it, 
is  of  all  others  the  most  ancient,  the  most  universal, 
the  best  adapted  to  keep  the  people  in  peace  and 
union,  and  the  least  exposed  to  the  revolutions  and 
vicissitudes  incident  to  states.  For  these  reasons  the 
wisest  writers  among  the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Plutarch,  and,  before  them  all,  Herodotus,  have  been 
induced  to  prefer  decidedly  this  lorm  of  government 
to  all  others.  It  is  likewise  the  only  form  that  was 
ever  established  among  the  eastern  nations,  a  repub¬ 
lican  government  being  utterly  unknown  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Those  people  paid  extraordinary  honours  to  the 
prince  on  the  throne,3  because  in  his  person  they  re¬ 
spected  the  character  of  the  Deity,  whose  image  and 
vicegerent  he  was  with  regard  to  them,  being  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  hands  of  the  supreme  Governor 
of  the  world,  and  invested  with  his  authority  and  pow¬ 
er,  in  order  to  be  the  minister  of  his  providence,  and 
the  dispenser  of  his  goodness  towards  the  people.  In 
this  manner  did  the  pagans  themselves  in  old  times 
both  think  and  speak:  Principem  dat  Deus,  cui  erga 
omne  hominum  genus  vice  sudfungaturA 

These  sentiments  are  very  laudable  and  just.  For 
certainly  the  most  profound  respect  and  reverence  are 
due  to  the  supreme  power;  because  it  cometh  from 
God,  and  is  appointed  entirely  for  the  good  of  the 
public:  besides,  it  is  evident,  that  an  authority  which 
is  not  respected  according  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
commission,  must  thereby  either  become  useless,  or 
at  least  very  much  limited  in  the  good  effects  which 
ought  to  flow  from  it.  But  in  the  times  of  paganism 
this  honour  and  homage,  though  just  and  reasonable 
in  themselves,  were  often  carried  too  far;  the  Chris¬ 
tian  being  the  on  y  religion  that  has  known  how  to 
keep  within  due  bounds  in  this  point.  We  honour 
the  emperor,  said  Tertullian  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Christians:  6  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  lawful  for 

aft’earroPd°-Per  ^  ^  39  3  man’  who  is 

after  God  in  rank  and  authority,  from  whom  he  has 

received  all  that  he  is,  and  whatever  he  has,  and  who 

LTWfhnpTPen0r  bUt  °0b  3lune-  For  reason  he 
calls  the  emperor  in  another  place  a  second  majesty 

n°thms  but  the  ReliSi°  secundiCma 

AS,on?  ^e  Assyrians,  and  more  particularly  among 

hlTT'  the>f.,nce  used  ‘0  be  styled,  Ae  grea, 
g,  the  king  of  kings.  Two  reasons  might  induce 
those  princes  to  take  that  ostentatious  title:  the  one 
because  their  empire  was  formed  of  many  conquered 
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t’UL  hommem  A  Deo  secundum,  et  quicquid  est  a  ripn 
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kingdoms,  all  united  under  one  head;  the  other,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  several  kings,  their  vassals,  either  in 
their  court,  or  dependent  upon  them. 

The  crown  was  hereditary  among  them,  descend¬ 
ing  from  father  to  son,  and  generally  to  the  eldest.1 
When  an  heir  to  the  crown  was  born,  all  the  empire 
testified  their  joy  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  all  manner 
of  public  rejoicings;  and  his  birth-day  was  thence¬ 
forward  an  annual  festival,  and  day  of  solemnity  for 
all  the  Persians. 

The  manner  of  educating  the  future  master  of  the 
empire  is  admired  by  Plato,8  and  recommended  to  the 
Greeks  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  prince’s  education. 

He  was  never  wholly  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
nurse,  who  generally  was  a  woman  of  mean  and  low 
condition:  but  from  among  the  eunuchs,  that  is,  the 
chief  officers  ot  the  household,  some  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  merit  and  probity  were  chosen,  to  take  care  of 
the  young  prince’s  person  and  health,  till  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  and  to  begin  to  form  his  manners  and 
behaviour.  He  was  then  taken  from  them,  and  put 
tnto  the  hands  of  other  masters,  who  were  to  continue 
the  care  of  his  education,  to  teach  him  to  ride  as  soon 
as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  to  exercise  him  in 
hunting. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  begins  to 
attain  some  maturity,  four  of  the  wisest  and  most  vir¬ 
tuous  men  of  the  state,  were  appointed  to  be  his  pre¬ 
ceptors.  The  first,  says  Plato,  taught  him  magic, 
that  is,  in  their  language,  the  worship  of  the  gods 
according  to  their  ancient  maxims,  and  the  laws  of 
Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oromasdes;  he  also  instructed 
him  in  the  principles  of  government.  The  second  was 
to  accustom  him  to  speak  truth,  and  to  administer  jus¬ 
tice.  The  third  was  to  teach  him  not  to  sutler  him¬ 
self  to  be  overcome  by  pleasures,  that  he  might  be 
truly  a  king,  and  always  free,  master  of  himself  and 
his  desires.  The  fourth  was  to  fortify  his  courage 
against  fear,  which  would  have  made  him  a  slave,  and 
to  inspire  him  with  a  noble  and  prudent  assurance,  so 
necessary  for  those  that  are  born  to  command.  Each 
of  these  governors  excelled  in  his  way,  and  was  emi¬ 
nent  in  that  part  of  education  assigned  to  him.  One 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in 
religion,  and  the  art  of  governing;  another  for  his  love 
of  truth  and  justice;  this  for  his  moderation  and  ab¬ 
stinence  from  pleasures;  that  for  a  superior  strength 
of  mind,  and  uncommon  intrepidity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  diversity  of  masters, 
who,  without  doubt,  were  of  different  tempers,  and 
perhaps  had  different  interests  in  view,  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  answer  the  end  proposed;  or  whether  it 
was  possible  that  four  men  should  agree  together  in 
the  same  principles,  and  harmoniously  pursue  the 
same  end.  Probably  the  reason  of  having  so  many 
was,  that  they  apprehended  it  impossible  to  find  any 
one  person  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  they  judged 
necessary  for  giving  a  right  education  to  the  presump¬ 
tive  heir  of  the  crown;  so  great  an  idea  had  they,  even 
in  those  corrupt  times,  of  the  importance  of  a  prince’s 
education. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  all  this  care,  as  Plato  remarks  in 
the  same  place,  was  frustrated  by  the  luxury,  pomp, 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  young  prince  was 
surrounded  ;  by  the  numerous  train  of  officers  that 
waited  upon  him  with  a  servile  submission;  by  all  the 
appurtenances  and  equipage  of  a  voluptuous  and  ef¬ 
feminate  life,  in  which  pleasure,  and  the  inventing  of 
new  diversions,  seemed  to  engross  all  attention;  dan¬ 
gers  which  the  most  excellent  disposition  could  never 
surmount.  The  corrupt  manners  of  the  nation  there¬ 
fore  quickly  debauched  the  prince,  and  drew  him  into 
the  prevailing  pleasures,  against  which  no  education 
is  a.  sufficient  defence. 

The  education  here  spoken  of  by  Plato,  can  relate 
only  to  the  children  of  Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longi- 
nianus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Xerxes,  in  whose  time 
lived  Alcibiades,  who  is  introduced  in  the  dialogue 
from  whence  this  observation  is  taken.  For  Plato, 
in  another  passage,  which  we  shall  cite  hereafter,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  neither  Cyrus  nor  Darius  ever  thought 


Plut.  in  Alcib.  c.  i.  p.  121.  4  Ibid. 
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of  giving  the  princes,  their  sons,  a  good  education: 
and  w  rat  we  find  in  history  concerning  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  gives  us  reason  to  believe,  that  he  was 
more  attentive  than  his  predecessors  to  the  education 
of  his  children;  but  was  not  much  imitated  in  that 
respect  by  his  successors. 

SECTION  II.— -THE  PUBLIC  COUNCIL,  WHEREIN 
THE  AFFAIRS  OF  STATE  WERE  CONSIDERED. 

Absolute  as  the  regal  authority  was  among  the 
Persians,  yet  was  it,  in  some  measure,  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  establishment  of  this  council,  appoint 
ed  by  the  state;  a  council,  which  consisted  of  seven 
of  the  princes  or  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  no  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  wisdom  and  abilities  than  by  their 
illustrious  birth.  We  have  already  seen  the  origin 
of  this  establishment  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven 
Persian  noblemen,  who  entered  into  an  association 
against  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  and  killed  him. 

The  Scripture  observes,  that  Ezra  was  sent  into 
Judea,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  king 
Artaxerxes  and  his  seven  counsellors:  Forasmuch  as 
thou  art  sent  of  the  king  and  of  his  seven  counsellors.3 

The  same  Scripture,  a  long  time  before  this,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  otherwise  called  Ahasuerus,  who 
succeeded  the  Magian,  informs  us,  that  these  coun¬ 
sellors  were  well  versed  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs, 
and  maxims  of  the  state;  that  they  always  attended 
the  prince,  who  never  transacted  any  thing,  or  deter¬ 
mined  any  affair  of  importance,  without  their  advice. 
Interrogavit  ( Assuerus )  sapientes,  qui  ex-moreregio 
ei  semper  aderant,  et  illarum  faciebat  cuncta  constlio, 
scientium  leges  acjura  majorum.* 

This  last  passage  gives  room  for  some  reflections, 
which  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  Persian  government. 

In  the  first  place,  the  king  there  spoken  of,  that  is, 
Darius,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  princes  that 
ever  reigned  in  Persia,  and  one  of  the  most  deserving 
of  praise,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence: 
though  he  bad  his  failings.  It  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
Cyrus,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  excellent  laws 
are  ascribed,  which  have  ever  since  subsisted  in  that 
country,  and  have  been  the  foundation  and  standard 
of  their  government.  Now  this  prince,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  extraordinary  penetration  and  ability,  thought 
he  stood  in  need  of  advice;  nor  did  he  apprehend, 
that  the  joining  a  number  of  assistants  to  himself,  for 
the  determination  of  affairs,  would  be  any  discredit 
to  his  own  understanding;  by  which  proceeding  he 
really  showed  a  superiority  of  genius  which  is  very 
uncommon,  and  implies  a  great  fund  of  merit.  For 
a  prince  of  slender  talents  and  a  narrow  capacity,  is 
generally  full  of  himself;  and  the  less  understanding 
he  has,  the  more  obstinate  and  untractable  he  gene¬ 
rally  is:  he  thinks  it  want  of  respect  to  offer  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  thing  to  him  which  he  does  not  perceive; 
and  is  affronted,  if  you  seem  to  doubt  that  he,  who  is 
supreme  in  power,  is  not  the  same  in  penetration  and 
understanding.  But  Darius  bad  a  different  way  of 
thinking,  and  did  nothing  without  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice:  illorum  faciebat  cuncta  constlio. 

Secondly,  Darius,  however  absolute  he  was,  and 
how  jealous  soever  he  might  be  of  his  prerogative,  did 
not  think  he  impaired  or  degraded  it  when  he  insti¬ 
tuted  that  council:  for  the  council  did  not  at  all  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  king’s  authority  of  ruling  and  com¬ 
manding,  which  always  resides  in  the  person  of  the 
prince,  but  was  confined  entirely  to  that  of  reason, 
which  consisted  in  communicating  and  imparting  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  king.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  noblest  character  of  sovereign  power, 
when  it  is  pure,  and  has  neither  degenerated  from  its 
origin,  nor  deviated  from  its  end,  is  to  govern  by  the 
laws;6  to  make  them  the  rule  of  his  will  and  desires; 
and  to  think  nothing  allowable  for  him  which  they 
prohibit. 

In  the  third  place,  this  council,  which  every  where 


a  Ezra,  vii.  34 
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accompanied  the  king’  (ex  more  regio  semper  ei  ade- 
rant,')  was  a  perpetual  standing  council,  consisting 
of  the  greatest  men  and  the  best  heads  of  the  king¬ 
dom  5  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  sovereign,  and 
always  with  a  dependency  upon  him,  were  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  source  ot  public  order,  and  the  principle  of 
all  the  wise  regulations  and  transactions  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  this  council  the  king  transferred  from 
himself  several  weighty  cares,  with  which  he  must 
otherwise  have  been  overburdened;  and  by  them  he 
likewise  executed  whatever  had  been  resolved  on.  It 
was  by  means  of  this  standing  council,  that  the  great 
maxims  of  the  state  were  preserved ;  the  knowledge  of 
its  true  interests  perpetuated;  affairs  carried  on  with 
harmony  and  order;  and  innovations, errors,  and  over¬ 
sights  prevented.  For  in  a  public  and  general  coun¬ 
cil  things  are  discussed  by  unsuspected  persons;  all  the 
ministers  are  mutual  inspectors  of  one  another;  all 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in  public  matters  are 
united  together;  and  they  all  become  equally  capable 
of  every  part  of  the  administration:  because  though, 
as  to  the  executive  part,  they  move  only  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  sphere  of  business,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  in¬ 
form  themselves  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  public, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  deliver  their  opinions  in  a 
judicious  manner. 

The  fourth  and  last  reflection  I  have  to  make  on 
this  head  is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
that  the  persons  of  which  this  council  consisted,  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  customs,  laws,  max¬ 
ims  and  rights  of  the  kingdom,  scientium  leges  ac 
jura  m.ajorum. 

Two  things,  which,  as  the  Scripture  informs  us, 
were  practised  by  the  Persians,  might  very  much  con¬ 
tribute  to  instruct  the  king  and  his  council  in  the  me¬ 
thods  of  governing  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  The 
first  was,  their  having  public  registers,1  wherein  all 
the  prince’s  edicts  and  ordinances,  all  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  people,  and  all  the  favours  conferred 
upon  particular  persons,  were  entered  and  recorded. 
The  second  was,^  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  all  the  events  of  former  reigns,  all  resolutions 
taken,  regulations  established,  and  services  done  by 
any  particular  persons,  were  exactly  and  circumstan- 
tially  entered.  These  annals  were  carefully  preserved, 
and  frequently  perused  both  by  the  kings  and  the 
ministers,  that  they  might  acquaint  themselves  with 
times  past;  might  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
kingdom;  avoid  an  arbitrary,  unequal,  uncertain  con¬ 
duct;  maintain  a  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  affairs; 
and,  in  short,  acquire  such  light  from  the  perusal  of 
these  books,  as  should  qualify  them  to  govern  the 
state  with  wisdom. 

SECTION  III.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUS¬ 
TICE. 

To  be  king,  and  to  be  judge,  is  but  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  throne  is  a  tribunal,  and  the  sove- 
reign  power  is  the  highest  authority  for  administering 
justice.  God  hath  made  you  king’  over  his  people , 
(said  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,)  to  the  end  that 
you  should  judge  them,  and  render  justice  and  judg¬ 
ment  unto  them.  God  hath  made  every  thin*-  subject 
to  princes,  to  put  them  into  a  condition  of  fearing 
none  but  him.  His  designs  in  making  them  independ¬ 
ent.  was  to  give  them  the  more  inviolable  attachment 
to  justice.  That  they  might  not  excuse  themselves 
on  pretence  of  inability  or  want  of  power,  he  has  dele¬ 
gated  bis  who  e  power  unto  them;  he  has  made  them 
masters  of  all  the  means  requisite  for  the  restraining 
injustice  and  oppression,  that  iniquity  should  tremble 
in  their  presence,  and  be  incapable  of  hurtin°-  anv 
persons  whatsoever.  J 

But  what  is  that  justice  which  God  hath  intrusted 
to  the  hands  of  kings,  and  whereof  he  hath  made 
them  depositaries?  Why,  it  is  nothing  else  but  or¬ 
der;  and  order  consists  in  observing  an  universal  equi¬ 
ty,  and  taking  care  that  force'  do  not  usurp  the  place 
of  law;  that  one  man’s  property  be  not  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  another;  that  the  common  ties  of  society 
be  not  broken;  that  artifice  and  fraud  do  not  prevail 


*  Ezra,  v.  17.  and  vi.  2.  »  lb.  iv.  15.  and  Esth.  vi.  1. 


over  innocence  and  simplicity;  that  all  things  rest  in 
peace  under  the  protection  of  the  laws;  and  the  weak¬ 
est  among  the  people  find  sanctuary  in  the  public 
authority. 

We  learn  from  Josephus,3  that  the  kings  of  Persia 
used  to  administer  justice  in  their  own  persons.  And 
it  was  to  qualify  them  for  the  due  discharge  of  thic 
duty,  that  care  was  taken  to  have  them  instructed, 
from  their. tenderest  youth,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  their  country ;  and  that  in  their  public  schools, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Cy¬ 
rus,  they  were  taught  equity  and  justice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  rhetoric  and  philosophy  are  taught  in  othe^ 
places. 

These  are  the  great  and  essential  duties  of  the  re¬ 
gal  dignity.  Indeed  it  is  reasonable,  and  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  prince  be  assisted  in  the  execution 
of  that  august  function,  as  he  is  in  others;  but  to  be 
assisted,  is  not  to  be  deprived,  or  dispossessed.  He 
continues  judge,  as  long  as  he  continues  king.  Though 
he  communicates  his  authority,  yet  does  he  not  resign 
or  divide  it,  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  bestow  some  time  upon  the  study  of  equity  and 
justice;  not  that  he  need  enter  into  the  whole  detail 
of  particular  laws,  but  only  acquaint  himself  with  the 
principal  rules  and  maxims  of  the  law  of  his  country, 
that  he  may  be  capable  of  doing  justice,  and  of  pass¬ 
ing  sentence  with  precision,  upon  important  points. 
For  this  reason,  the  kings  of  Persia  never  ascended 
the  throne  till  they  had  been  for  some  time  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  Magi,  who  were  to  teach 
them  that  science,  whereof  they  were  the  only  mas¬ 
ters  and  professors,  as  well  as  o’f  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

.  since  to  the  sovereign  alone  is  committed  the 
right  of  administering  justice,  and  that  within  his  do¬ 
minions  there  is  no  other  power  of  administering  it 
than  what  is  delegated  by  him;  how  greatly  does  it 
behove  him  to  take  care  into  what  hands  he  commits 
a  part  of  so  valuable  a  trust;  to  know  whether  those 
he  places  so  near  the  throne,  are  worthy  to  partake 
of  his  prerogative;  and  industriously  to  keep  all  such 
at  a  distance  from  it,  as  he  judges  unworthy  of  that 
privilege!  We  find  that  in  Persia  their  kings  were 
extremely  careful  to  have  justice  rendered  with  integ- 
rity  and  impartiality.  One  of  their  royal  judges4  (for 
so  they  called  them)  having  suffered  himself  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  a  bribe,  was  condemned  by  Cambyses  to 
be  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  to  have  his  skin 
put  upon  the  seat,  where  he  used  to  sit  and  give 
judgment,  and  where  his  son  who  succeeded  him  in 
his  office,  was  to  sit,  that  the  very  place  whence  he 
|ave  judgment,  should  remind  him  continually  of  his 

Their  ordinary  judges  were  taken  out  of  the  class 
°‘  °  r  ?len’5  lllto  wkic.h  none  were  admitted  till  the 
age  of  fifty  years  :  so  that  a  man  could  not  exercise 
the  office  of  a  judge  before  that  age,  the  Persians  be¬ 
ing  of  opinion,  that  too  much  maturity  could  not  be 
required  in  an  employment  which  decided  upon  the 
fortunes,  reputations,  and  lives  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Amongst  them,  it  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  pri¬ 
vate  person  to  put  any  of  his  slaves  to  death,3  nor  for 
the  prince  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon. any  of 
his  subjects  for  the  first  offence;  because  it  mi<-ht  ra¬ 
ther  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  human  weakness  and 
“an  of  a  confirmed  malignity  of  mind. 

I  he  Persians  thought  it  reasonable  to  put  the  good 
as  well  as  the  evil,  the  merits  of  the  offender,  as  well 
as  his  dements,  into  the  scales  of  justice;  nor  was  it 
just  in  their  opinion,  that  one  single  crime  should  ob- 
iterate  alhthe  good  actions  a  man  bad  done  during 
ns  life.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  Darius  had 
concemned  a  judge  to  death  for  some  prevarication 
in  his  office, 7  and  afterwards  calling  to  mind  the  im¬ 
portant  service  he  had  rendered  both  to  the  state  and 
the  royal  famijy,  revoked  the  sentence  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  going  to  bn  executed,  and  acknowledged, 


*  Antiq.  Judaic,  l.xi.  c.  3. 
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that  he  had  pronounced  it  with  more  precipitation 
than  wisdom.1 

But  one  important  and  essential  rule  which  they 
observed  in  their  judgments,  was,  in  the  first  place, 
never  to  condemn  any  person  without  confronting 
him  with  his  accuser  to  his  face,  and  without  giving 
him  time,  and  all  other  means,  necessary  fof  defend¬ 
ing  himself  against  the  articles  laid  to  his  charge: 
and,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  person  accused  was 
found  innocent,  to  inflict  the  very  same  punishment 
upon  the  accuser,  as  the  other  was  to  have  suffered, 
had  he  been  found  guilty.  Artaxerxes  gave  a  fine 
example  of  the  just  rigour  which  ought  to  be  exercised 
on  such  occasions.2  One  of  the  king’s  favourites, 
ambitious  of  getting  a  place  possessed  by  one  of  his 
t>est  officers,  endeavoured  to  make  the  king  suspect 
the  fidelity  of  that  officer:  and,  to  that  end,  sent  in¬ 
formations  to  court  full  of  calumnies  against  him, 
persuading  himself  that  the  kiug,  from  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  he  had  with  his  majesty,  would  believe  the 
thing  upon  his  bare  word,  without  farther  examina¬ 
tion.  For  such  is  the  general  character  of  calumnia¬ 
tors.  They  are  afraid  of  evidence  and  light;  they 
make  it  their  business  to  bar  up  from  the  innocent  all 
access  to  the  prince,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  vindicate  themselves.  The  officer  was  im¬ 
prisoned;  but  he  desired  of  the  king,  before  he  was 
condemned,  that  his  cause  might  be  heard,  and  his 
accusers  ordered  to  produce  their  evidence  against 
him.  The  king  did  so,  and  as  there  was  no  proof 
but  the  letters  which  his  enemy  had  written  against 
him,  he  was  cleared,  and  his  innocence  fully  justified 
by  the  three  commissioners  that  sat  upon  his  trial ; 
and  all  the  king’s  indignation  fell  upon  the  perfidious 
accuser,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  abuse  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  his  royal  master.  The  prince,  who 
was  well  informed,  and  knew  that  one  of  the  true 
signs  of  a  wise  government  is  to  have  the  subjects 
stand  more  in  fear  of  the  laws  than  of  informers,3 
would  have  thought  that  to  act  otherwise  than  he  did, 
would  have  been  a  direct  violation  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  rules  of  natural  equity  and  humanity;  it  would 
have  been  opening  a  door  to  envy,  hatred,  calumny, 
and  revenge;4  it  would  have  been  exposing  the 
honest  simplicity  of  good  and  faithful  subjects  to  the 
cruel  malice  of  detestable  informers,  and  arming  the 
latter  with  the  sword  of  public  authority:  in  a  word, 
it  would  have  been  divesting  the  throne  of  the  most 
noble  privilege  belonging  to  it,  namely,  that  of  being 
a  sanctuary  for  innocence  and  justice,  against  vio¬ 
lence  and  calumny. 

There  is  upon  record  a  still  more  memorable  exam¬ 
ple  of  firmness  and  love  of  justice,  in  another  king  of 
Persia,  before  Artaxerxes;5  in  him,  I  mean,  whom 
Scripture  calls  Ahasuerus,  and  who  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  Darius,  the  son  ofHystaspes,  from  whom 
Haman  had,  by  his  earnest  solicitations,  extorted  that 
fatal  edict,  which  was  calculated  to  exterminate  the 
whole  race  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian  empire 
in  one  day.  When  God  had,  by  the  means  of  Esther, 
opened  his  eyes,  he  made  haste  to  make  amends  for 
his  fault,  not  only  by  revoking  his  edict,  and  inflicting 
an  exemplary  punishment  upon  the  impostor  who  had 
deceived  him;  but,  which  is  more,  by  a  public  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  his  error,  which  should  be  a  pattern 
to  all  ages,  and  to  all  princes,  and  teach  them,  that 
far  from  debasing  their  dignity,  or  weakening  their 
authority  thereby,  they  procure  to  them  both  the  more 
respect.  After  declaring,  that  it  is  but  too  common 
for  calumniators  to  impose  by  their  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  and  craftiness,  on  the  goodness  of  the'r  princes, 
whom  their  natural  sincerity  induces  to  judge  favour¬ 
ably  of  others;  he  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  prejudiced  by  such  means  against  the  Jews,  who 
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were  his  faithful  subjects,  and  the  children  of  the  most 
high  God,  to  whose  goodness  he  and  his  ancestors 
were  indebted  for  the  throne. 

The  Persians  were  not  only  enemies  of  injustice,  as 
we  have  now  shown;  but  also  abhorred  lying,  which 
ahvays  was  deemed  amongst  them  a  mean  and  infa¬ 
mous  vice.6  What  they  esteemed  most  pitiful,  next 
to  lying,  was  to  live  upon  trust,  or  by  borrowing. 
Such  a  kind  of  life  seemed  to  them  idle,  ignominious, 
servile,  and  the  more  despicable,  as  it  tends  to  make 
people  liars. 

SECTION  IV. — THE  CARE  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 

It  seems  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  maintain  good 
order  in  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom,  where  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  magistrates  and  judges  is  closely  inspect¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  very  sight  of  the  throne  capable  of  keep¬ 
ing’  the  subjects  in  awe.  The  case  is  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  provinces,  where  the  distance  from  the 
sovereign,  and  the  hopes  of  impunity,  may  occasion 
many  misdemeanours  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates 
and  officers,  as  well  as  great  licentiousness  and  disor¬ 
der  on  that  of  the  people.  In  this  the  Persian  policy 
exerted  itself  with  the  greatest  care;  and,  we  may 
also  say,  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  Persian  empire  was  divided  into  127  govern¬ 
ments,  the  governors  whereof  were  called  satrap®.* 
Over  them  were  appointed  three  principal  ministers, 
who  inspected  their  conduct,  to  whom  they  gave  an 
account  of  all  the  affairs  of  their  several  provinces, 
and  wffio  were  afterwards  to  make  their  report  of  the 
same  to  the  king.  It  was  Darius  the  Mede,  that  is, 
Cyaxares,  or  rather  Cyrus  in  the  name  of  his  uncle, 
who  put  the  government  of  the  empire  into  this  ex¬ 
cellent  method.  These  satrap®  were,  by  the  very  de¬ 
sign  of  their  office,  each  in  his  respective  district,  to 
have  the  same  care  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  as  for  those  of  the  prince:  for  it  was  a  maxim 
with  Cyrus,  that  no  difference  ought  to  be  admitted 
between  these  two  interests,  which  are  necessarily 
linked  together;  since  neither  the  people  can  be  hap¬ 
py,  unless  the  prince  is  powerful,  and  in  a  condition 
to  defend  them;  nor  the  prince  truly  powerful,  unless 
his  people  be  happy. 

These  satrap®  being  the  most  considerable  persons 
in  the  kingdom,  Cyrus  assigned  them  certain  funds 
and  revenues  proportioned  to  their  station  and  the 
importance  of  their  employments.  He  was  willing 
they  should  live  nobly  in  their  respective  provinces, 
that  they  might  gain  the  respect  of  the  nobility  and 
common  people  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and  that  for 
that  reason  their  retinue,  their  equipage,  and  their 
table,  should  be  answerable  to  their  dignity,  yet  with- 
out  exceeding  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  himself  was  their  model  in  this  respect,  as  he  de¬ 
sired  they  should  likewise  be  to  all  persons  of  distin¬ 
guished  rank  within  the  extent  of  their  authority:  so 
that  the  same  order  which  reigned  in  the  prince’s 
court,  might  likewise  proportionably  be  observed  m 
the  courts  of  the  satrap®,  and  in  the  noblemen’s  fa¬ 
milies.  And  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  abuses 
which  might  be  made  of  so  extensive  an  authority  as 
that  of  the  satrap®,  the  king  reserved  to  himself  alone 
the  nomination  of  them,  and  chose  that  the  governors 
of  places,  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  and  other 
such  like  officers,  should  depend  immediately  upon 
the  prince  himself;  from  whom  alone  they  were  to 
receive  their  instructions,  in  order  that,  if  the  satrap® 
were  inclined  to  abuse  their  power,  they  might  be 
sensible  those  officers  were  so  many  overseers  and 
censors  of  their  conduct.  And  to  make  this  corres¬ 
pondence  by  letters,  the  more  sure  and  expeditious, 
the  king  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  throughout 
all  the  empire,  and  appointed  couriers  who  travelled 
night  and  day,  and  made  wonderful  despatch.  But  I 
shall  speak  more  particularly  on  this  article  at  the  end 
of  the  section,  that  I  may  not  break  in  upon  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand. 

The  care  of  the  provinces,  however,  was  not  en- 
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tirely  left  to  the  satrapas  and  governors;  the  king  him¬ 
self  took  cognizance  of  them  in  his  own  person,  being 
persuaded,  that  the  governing  only  by  others,  is  but 
to  govern  by  halves.  An  officer  of  the  household  was 
ordered  to  repeat  these  words  to  the  king  every  morn¬ 
ing,  when  he  awakened  him:  Rise,  Sir,  and  ihink  of 
discharging  the  duties  for  which  Oromasdes  has placed 
you  upon  the  throned  Oromasdes  was  the  principal 
god,  anciently  worshipped  by  the  Persians.  A  good 
prince,  says  Plutarch  in  relating  this  custom,  has  no 
occasion  for  an  officer  to  give  him  this  daily  admoni¬ 
tion:  his  own  heart  and  the  love  he  has  for  his  peo¬ 
ple,  are  sufficient  monitors. 

The  king  of  Persia  thought  himself  obliged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the_  ancient  custom  established  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  from  time  to  time  personally  to  visit  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  empire;2  being  persuaded,  as  Pliny  says 
of  Trajan,  that  the  most  solid  glory,  and  the  most 
exquisite  pleasure,  a  good  prince  can  enjoy,  is  from 
time  to  time  to  let  the  people  see  their  common  fa¬ 
ther;  to  reconcile  the  dissensions  and  mutual  animo¬ 
sities  of  rival  cities;3  to  calm  commotions  or  seditions 
among  the  people,  and  that  not  so  much  by  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  power,  as  by  the  authority  of  reason,  to  pre¬ 
vent  injustice  and  oppression  in  magistrates;  and  can¬ 
cel  and  reverse  whatever  has  been  decreed  against  law 
and  equity;  in  a  word,  like  a  beneficent  planet,  to 
shed  his  salutary  influences  universally,  or  rather,  like 
a  kind  of  divinity,  to  be  present  every  where,  to  see, 
to  hear,  and  inspect  every  thing,  without  rejecting 
any  man’s  petition  or  complaint. 

When  the  king  was  not  able  to  visit  the  provinces 
himself,  he  sent,  in  his  stead,  some  of  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom,  such  as  were  the  most  eminent  for 
wisdom  and  virtue.  These  persons  were  generally 
called  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince,  because  by  their 
means  he  saw  and  was  informed  of  every  thing. 
When  these,  or  any  other  of  his  great  ministers,  or 
the  members  of  his  council,  were  said  to  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  prince,  it  was  at  once  an  admonition 
to  the  king,  that  he  had  his  ministers,  as  we  have  the 
organs  of  our  senses,  not  that  he  should  lie  still  and 
be  idle,  but  act  by  their  means;  and  to  the  ministers, 
that  they  ought  not  to  act  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
king  their  head,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
body  politic. 

The  part  icular  detail  of  affairs,  which  the  king  when 
he  went  his  progress  in  person,  or  the  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  by  him,  entered  into,  is  highly  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  shows  how  well  they  understood, 
m  those  days,  wherein  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  gov¬ 
ernors  consist.  The  attention  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  was  not  employed  upon  great  objects  alone, 
as  war,  the  revenue,  justice  and  commerce;  but  mat¬ 
ters  of  less  importance,  as  the  security  and  beauty  of 
towns  and  cities,  the  convenient  habitation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  the  repairs  of  high  roads,  bridges,  cause¬ 
ways,  the  keeping  of  woods  and  forests  from  being 
laid  waste  and  destroyed,  and,  above  all,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  and  the  encouraging  and  pro¬ 
moting  all  sorts  of  trades,  even  to  the  lowest  and 
meanest  of  handicraft  employments;  every  thing,  in 
short,  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  policy,  and  was 
thought  to  deserve  their  care  and  inspection.  And, 
indeed,  whatever  belongs  to  the  subjects,  as  well  as’ 
the  subjects  themselves,  is  a  part  of  the  trust  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  is  entitled 
to  his  care,  concern,  and  activity.  His  love  for  the 
commonweal  is  universal.  It  extends  itself  to  all 
matters,  and  takes  in  every  thing; 4  it  is  the  support 
of  private  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  public.  Every 

Erovince,  every  city,  every  family,  has  a  place  in  his 
eart  and  affections.  Every  thing  in  the  kingdom  ha3 
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a  relation  to,  and  concerns  him ;  every  thing  challenge* 
his  attention  and  regard.  - 

I  have  already  said,5  that  agriculture  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  on  which  the  Persians  bestowed  their 
care  and  attention.  Indeed,  one  of  the  prince’s  first 
cares  was,  to  make  husbandry  flourish;  and  those 
satrapas,  whose  provinces  were  the  best  cultivated, 
had  the  most  of  his  favour.  And  as  there  were  offices 
erected  for  the  regulation  of  the  military  part  of  the 
government;  so  were  there  likewise  for  the  inspect¬ 
ing  their  rural  labours  and  economy.  For  these  two 
employments  had  a  near  relation;  the  business  of  the 
one  being  to  guard  the  country,  and  the  other  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it.  The  prince  protected  both  almost  with  the 
same  degree  of  affection;  because  both  concurred, 
and  were  equally  necessary,  for  the  public  good.  For 
if  the  lands  cannot  be  cultivated  without  the  aid  and 
protection  of  armies  for  their  defence  and  security; 
so  neither  can  the  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fed 
and  maintained  without  the  labour  of  the  husbandmen 
who  cultivate  the  ground.  It  was  with  good  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  prince,  since  it  was  impossible  for 
himself  to  see  into  every  thing,  caused  an  exact  account 
to  be  given  him,  how  every  province  and  district  was 
cultivated ;  that  he  might  know,  whether  each  coun¬ 
try  brought  forth  abundantly  such  fruits  as  it  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing;  that  he  descended  so  far  into 
those  particulars,  as  Xenophon  remarks  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  as  to  inform  himself,  whether  the  private 
gardens  of  his  subjects  were  well  kept,  and  yielded 
plenty  of  fruit;  that  he  rewarded  the  superintendents 
and  overseers,  whose  provinces  or  districts  were  the 
best  cultivated,  and  punished  the  laziness  and  negli¬ 
gence  of  those  idle  persons,  who  suffered  their  grounds 
to  lie  barren  or  untilled.  Such  a  care  as  this  is  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  a  king,  as  it  naturally  tends  to 
propagate  riches  and  plenty  throughout  his  kingdom, 
and  to  beget  a  spirit  of  industry  amongst  his  subjects, 
which  is  the  surest  means  of  preventing  that  increase 
of  drones  and  idle  fellows,  that  are  such  a  burden  upon 
the  public,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  state. 

Xenophon,6  in  the  next  passage  to  this  I  have  now 
cited,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  who  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  speaker,  a  very  noble  encomium  upon 
agriculture,  which  he  represents  as  the  employment 
of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  man,  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  suitable  to  his  nature;  as  the  most  com¬ 
mon  nurse  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life;  as  the 
source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  sober  delights  and  honest  pleasures;  as  the  mis¬ 
tress  and  school  of  sobriety,  temperance,  justice,  reli¬ 
gion;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  kinds  of  virtues  both  civil 
and  military.  After  which  he  relates  the  fine  saying 
of  Lysander,  the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  as  he  was  walk¬ 
ing  at  Sardis  with  the  younger  Cyrus,  hearing  from 
that  prince’s  own  mouth,  that  he  himself  had  planted 
several  of  the  trees  he  was  looking  at,  exclaimed,  that 
the  world  had  reason  to  extol  the  happiness  of  Cyrus, 
whose  virtue  was  as  eminent  as  his  fortune,  and  who, 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  affluence,  splendour,  and 
magnificence,  had  yet  preserved  a  taste  so  pure  and 
so  conformable  to  right  reason,  dim  Cyrus  respon- 
disset,’1  Ego  ista  sum  dimensus,  m.ei  sunt  ordines, 
mea  descriptio ,  multce  etiam  istarurn  arboimm  mea 
manu  sunt  sates:  turn  Lysandrum,intuentcm  ejus  pur- 
puram  et  nitorem  corporis,  ornatumque  Persicum 
multo  aaro  multisque  gemmis,  dixisse :8  Recte  vero 
TE,  CYRE,  BEATUM  FERUNT,  QUONIAM  VIRTUTI 
TUiE  FORTUNA  CONJUNCTA  EST.  How  much  it  is  to 
be  wished,  that  our  young  nobility,  who  in  the  time 
i  Pe,ijce  n0^  know  how  to  employ  themselves,  had 
the  like  taste  for  planting  and  agriculture,  which 
surely  after  such  an  example  as  that  of  Cyrus,  should 
be  thought  no  dishonour  to  their  quality;  especially 
if  they  would  consider,  that  for  several  ages  it  was  the 
constant  employment  of  the  bi  avest  and  most  warlike 


8  Xenopli,  CEcon.  p.  827—830.  «  Ibid.  830—833. 
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people  in  the  world!  The  reader  may  easily  perceive, 
that  I  mean  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  Invention  of  Posts  and  Couriers. 

I  promisedjo  give  some  account  in  this  place  of  the 
invention  of  posts  and  couriers.  This  invention  is 
ascribed  to  Cyrus;1  nor,  indeed,  can  I  find  any  men¬ 
tion  of  such  an  establishment  before  his  time.  As  the 
Persian  empire,  after  his  last  conquest,  was  of  a  vast 
extent,  and  Cyrus  required  that  all  his  governors  of 
provinces,  and  his  chief  commanders  of  his  troops, 
should  write  to  him,  and  give  an  exact  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  their  several  districts  and 
armies;  in  order  to  render  that  correspondence  the 
more  sure  and  expeditious,  and  to  enable  himself  to 
receive  speedy  intelligence  of  all  occurrences  and 
affairs,  and  tc  send  his  orders  thereupon  with  expedi¬ 
tion,  he  caused  post-houses  to  be  built,  and  messen¬ 
gers  to  be  appointed,  in  every  province.  Having 
computed  how  far  a  good  horse,  with  a  brisk  rider, 
could  go  in  a  day  without  being  spoiled,  he  had  sta¬ 
bles  built  in  proportion,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  had  them  furnished  with  horses,  and  grooms 
to  take  care  of  them.  At  each  of  these  places  he 
likewise  appointed  a  post-master,  to  receive  the  pack¬ 
ets  from  the  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give  them 
to  others;  and  to  take  the  horses  that  had  performed 
their  stage,  and  to  find  fresh  ones.  Thus  the  post 
went  continually  night  and  day  with  extraordinary 
speed;  nor  did  either  rain  or  snow,  heat  or  cold,  or 
any  inclemency  of  the  season,  interrupt  its  progress. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  same  sort  of  couriers  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes.® 

These  couriers  were  called  in  the  Persian  language, 
"Ayyapoi.3  The  superintendency  of  the  posts  became 
a  considerable  employment.  Darius,4  the  last  of  the 
Persian  kings,  had  it  before  he  came  to  the  crown. 
Xenophon  takes  notice  that  this  establishment  sub¬ 
sisted  still  in  his  time:  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
what  is  related  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  concerning  the 
edict  published  by  Ahasuerus  in  favour  of  the  Jews; 
which  edict  was  carried  through  that  vast  empire  with 
a  rapidity  that  would  have  been  impossible,  without 
these  posts  erected  by  Cyrus. 

We  are  justly  surprised  to  find,  that  this  establish¬ 
ment  of  posts  and  couriers,  first  invented  in  the  east 
by  Cyrus,  and  continued  so  many  ages  afterwards  by 
his  successors,  especially  considering  of  what  useful¬ 
ness  it  was  to  the  government,  should  never  have  been 
imitated  in  the  west,  particularly  by  people  so  expert 
in  politics  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

It  is  more  astonishing,  that,  where  this  invention 
was  put  in  execution,  it  was  not  farther  improved,  and 
that  the  use  of  it  was  confined  only  to  affairs  of  state 
without  considering  the  many  advantages  the  public 
might  have  reaped  from  it,  by  facilitating  a  mutual 
correspondence,  as  well  as  the  business  of  merchants 
and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds;  by  forwarding  the  affairs 
of  private  persons;  the  despatch  of  journeys  which 
required  haste;  the  easy  communication  between 
families,  cities,  and  provinces;  and  by  the  safety  and 
conveniency  of  remitting  money  from  one  country  to 
another.  It  is  well  known  what  difficulty  people  at  a 
distance  had  then,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  to 
communicate  any  news,  or  to  treat  of  any  affairs 
together;  being  obliged  either  to  send  a  servant  on 
ourpose,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great 
charge  and  loss  of  time;  or  to  wait  for  the  departure 
if  some  other  person,  that  was  going  into  the  province 
ir  country,  whither  they  had  letters  to  send;  which 
method  was  liable  to  numberless  disappointments, 
lccidents,  and  delays. 

At  present  we  enjoy  this  general  conveniency  at  a 
small  expense;  butwedo  not  thoroughly  consider  the 


1  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  232. 
n  Her.  1.  viii.  c.  98. 

a  "A-vyugm  is  derived  from  a  word  which,  in  that  lan¬ 
guage, "signifies  a  service  rendered  by  compulsion.  It  is  from 
thence  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  verb  xyyxpi ten/,  compel- 
lore,  cogere :  and  the  Latins,  angariare.  According  to 
Suidas  they  were  likewise  called  astendtB. 

*  riut.  I.  i.  de  fortun.  Alex.  p.  326.  et  in  vit.  Alex.  p.  674. 
sbi  pro  Ao-yavJiis,  legendum  ’Ao-ravSiis. 
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advantage  of  it;  the  want  whereof  would  make  us  ful¬ 
ly  sensible  of  our  happiness  in  this  respect.  France 
is  indebted  for  it  to  the  university  of  Paris,  which  I 
cannot  forbear  observing  here:  I  hope  the  reader  will 
excuse  the  digression.  The  university  of  Paris,  be¬ 
ing  formerly  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  having 
great  numbers  of  scholars  resorting  to  her  from  all  the 
provinces,  and  even  from  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
did,  for  their  sakes  and  conveniency,  establish  messen¬ 
gers,  whose  business  was,  not  only  to  bring  clothes, 
silver,  and  gold  for  the  students,  but  likewise  to  carry 
bags  of  law  proceedings,  informations,  and  inquests; 
to  conduct  all  sorts  of  persons,  indifferently,  to  or  from 
Paris,  finding  them  both  horses  and  diet;  as  also  to 
carry  letters,  parcels,  and  packets  for  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  university. 

In  the  university  registers  of  the  Four  Nations,  as 
they  are  called,  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  these  messen¬ 
gers  are  often  styled  JCuntii  volantes,  to  signify  the 
great  speed  and  despatch  they  were  obliged  to  make. 

The  state,  then,  is  indebted  to  the  university  of  Pa¬ 
ris  for  the  invention  and  establishment  of  these  mes¬ 
sengers  and  letter  carriers.  And  it  was  at  her  own 
charge  and  expense  that  she  erected  these  offices;  to 
the  satisfaction  both  of  our  kings  and  the  public.  She 
has  moreover  maintained  and  supported  them  since 
the  year  1576,  against  all  the  various  attempts  of  the 
farmers,  which  has  cost  her  immense  sums.  For  there 
never  were  any  ordinary  royal  messengers,  till  Henry 
III.  first  established  them  in  the  year  1576,  by  his 
edict  of  November,  appointing  them  in  the  same  cities 
as  the  university  had  theirs  in,  and  granting  them  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  kings,  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  had  granted  the  messengers  of  the  university. 

The  university  never  had  any  other  fund  or  support 
than  the  profits  arising  from  the  post-office.  And  it 
is  upon  the  foundation  of  the  same  revenue,  that  King 
Louis  XV.,  now  on  the  throne,  by  his  decree  of  the 
council  of  state  of  the  14th  of  April,  1719,  and  by  his 
letters  patent,  bearing  the  same  date,  registered  in 
parliament,  and  in  the  chamber  of  accompts,  has 
ordained,  that  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  said  university 
the  students  shall  be  taught  gratis;  and  has,  to  that 
end,  for  the  time  to  come,  appropriated  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  an  eight-and -twentieth  part  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  general  lease  or  farm  of  the  posts  and  mes¬ 
sengers  of  France;  which  eight-and-twentieth  part 
amounted  that  year  to  the  sum  of  184,000  livres  or 
thereabouts.6 

It  is  not  therefore  without  reason,  that  the  univer¬ 
sity,  to  whom  this  regulation  has  restored  a  part  of  her 
ancient  lustre,  reckons  Louis  XV.  as  a  kind  of  new 
founder,  whose  bounty  has  at  length  delivered  her 
from  the  unhappy  and  shameful  necessity  of  receiving 
wages  for  her  labours;  which  in  some  measure  dis¬ 
honoured  the  dignity  of  her  profession,  as  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  that  noble,  disinterested  spirit  which  becomes 
it.  And,  indeed,  the  labour  of  masters  and  professors, 
who  instruct  others,  ought  not  to  be  given  for  nothing; 
but  neither  ought  it  to  be  sold.  JVec  venire  hoc  be- 
nejicium  oportet,  nec  perire.6 

SECTION  V.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  REVE¬ 
NUES. 

The  prince  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  state; 
by  him  are  the  peace  and  tranquillity  thereof  secured. 
But  to  enable  him  to  defend  it,  he  has  occasion  for 
arms,  soldiers,  arsenals,  fortified  towns,  and  ships ;  and 
all  these  things  require  great  expenses.  It  is  moreover 
just  and  reasonable,  that  the  king  have  wherewithal 
to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  empire;  as  also  to  enable  him  to  ensure  rever¬ 
ence  and  respect  to  his  person  and  authority.  These 
are  the  two  principal  reasons  that  have  given  occasion 
for  the  exacting  of  tribute  and  imposition  of  taxes.  As 
the  public  advantage,  and  the  necessity  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  state,  have  been  the  first  causes  of 
these  burdens,  so  ought  they  likewise  to  be  the  con¬ 
stant  standard  of  their  use.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  world  more  just  and  reasonable  than  such  imposi¬ 
tions;  since  every  private  person  ought  to  think  him 


»  About  8,500/.  sterling. 
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self  very  happy  that  he  can  purchase  his  peace  and 
security  at  the  expense  of  so  slender  a  contribution. 

The  revenues  of  the  Persian  kings  consisted  partly 
in  the  levying  of  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people,1  and 
partly  in  their  being  furnished  with  several  products  of 
the  earth  in  kind;  as  corn,  and  other  provisions,  fo- 
rage,  horses,  camels,  or  whatever  varieties  each  par¬ 
ticular  province  afforded.  Strabo  relates,  that  the 
satrap  of  Armenia  sent  regularly  every  year  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  his  master,  20,000  young  colts.2  By  this  we 
may  form  a  judgment  of  the  other  levies  in  the  several 
provinces.  The  tributes,  however,  were  only  exacted 
from  the  conquered  nations:  for  the  natural  subjects, 
that  is,  the  Persians,  were  exempt  from  all  imposi¬ 
tions.  Nor  was  the  custom  of  imposing  taxes,  and  of 
determining  the  sums  each  province  was  yearly  to  pay, 
introduced  till  the  reign  of  Darius;  at  which  time,  the 
pecuniary  impositions,  as  near  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  computation  made  by  Herodotus,  which  is  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  difficulties,  amounted  to  near  44.000,000, 
French  money.* 3 4 

The  place  wherein  was  kept  the  public  treasure, 
was  called  in  the  Persian  language  GazaA  There 
were  treasures  ol  this  kind  at  Susa,  at  Persepolis,  at 
Pasargada,  at  Damascus,5 *  and  other  cities.  The  gold 
and  silver  were  there  kept  in  ingots,  and  coined  into 
money,  according  as  the  king  had  occasion.  The 
money  chiefly  used  by  the  Persians,  was  of  gold,  and 
called  Darick ,  from  the  name  of  Darius,®  who  first 
caused  them  to  be  coined,  with  his  image  on  one  side, 
and  an  archer  on  the  reverse.  The  Darick  is  some¬ 
times  also  called  Stater  aureus,  because  the  weight  of 
it,  like  that  of  the  Attic  Stater ,  was  two  drachms  of 
gold,  which  were  equivalent  to  twenty  drachms  of  sil¬ 
ver,  and  consequently  were  worth  ten  livres  of  French 
money.7 

Besides  these  tributes  which  were  paid  in  money,8 
there  was  another  Contribution  made  in  kind,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  victuals  and  provisions  for  the  king’s  table  and 
household,  grain,  forage,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  armies,  and  horses  for  the  remount¬ 
ing  of  his  cavalry.  This  contribution  was  imposed 
upon  the  six-score  satrapies,  or  provinces,  each  of  them 
furnishing  such  a  part  as  they  were  severally  taxed  at. 
Herodotus  observes,  that  the  province  of  Babylon,  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  of  them  all,  did  alone  furnish 
the  whole  contribution  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  consequently  bore  a  third  part  of  the  burden  of 
the  whole  imposition,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Asia  toge¬ 
ther  did  but  contribute  the  other  two-thirds. 

By  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject,  we 
see  the  kings  of  Persia  diet  not  exact  all  their  taxes 
and  impositions  in  money,  but  were  content  to  levy 


1  c*  89~97-  *  Lib.  xi.  p.  530. 

3  About.  2,000,000/.  sterling. 

4  &.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 

J  [As  a  proof  of  this,  Alexander  found  in  Damascus  2.60C 
talents  of  silver,  and  500  talents  of  uncoined  silver,  or  irwots 
ill  Arbela,  4000  ;  in  Susa,  40,000  ;  in  Persepolis,  120  00(P  anf 
in  Ecbatana.  ISO, 000  talents;  and  9000  daricks  besides  ir 
Susa,  amounting  in  all  to  347,100  talents,  or  07,180  525H 

s  Darius  the  Merle,  otherwise  called  Cyaxares’  Ts  sun, 
p-lto  have  been  the  first  who  caused  this  money  to  be 

’  [Darius  seems  to  have  learned  the  use  and  value  ol 
coins  from  the  Lvdians;  for  the  Medes  and  Persians  had  no 
coined  money  before  they  conquered  that  kingdom  ;  whereas 
Greesus  k"i?  of  Lydia,  had  coined  innumerable  pieces  of  gold 
called  Croesei,  as  before  stated  As  it  was  not  to  be  expect- 
etl  that  the  Lydian  com  should  continue  current  after  the 
downfall  of  that  power,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Darius  re- 
coined  the  Croesei  with  his  own  effisies.  without  altering 
their  weight  or  value  If  it  was  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  not 
Darius  the  Mode  or  Cyaxares,  (for  authors  are  not  agreed 
respecting  this,)  it  may  be  also  that  he  took  up  this  notion 
after  his  conquest  of  that  part  of  India  now  called  the  Pun- 
jaub,  whence  be  collected  a  large  tribute-in  gold  ;  for  he  re 
eeived  only  a  small  quantity  from  Africa,  (Thalia,  nr  Book 
IV.  chap.  97.)  although  the  rivers  of  that  continent  abounded 
with  it,  and  the  Carthaginians  trafficked  for  it.  (Melpomene 
or  Book  v.  chap.  19Q.)  The  Daricks  were  called  in  those 
places  of  Scripture  written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity 
Markomm ,  and  by  the  Talmudists,  Dnrkomoth ,  both  from 
the  Greek  ixoi,  that  is.  Daricks.  Ezra,  viii.  7.  Bnxtor 
Talmud.  Lex.  p.  577.]  ’ 

•  Herod.  1.  iii.  e.  91 — 07.  and  1.  i.  c.  192. 


a  part  of  them  in  money,  and  to  take  the  rest  in  such 
products  and  commodities  as  the  several  provinces  af¬ 
forded  ;  which  is  a  proof  of  the  great  wisdom,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  humanity  of  the  Persian  government.  With¬ 
out  doubt  they  had  observed  how  difficult  it  often  is 
for  the  people,  especially  in  countries  ala  distance  from 
commerce,  to  convert  their  goods  into  money  with¬ 
out  suffering  great  losses;  whereas  nothing  can  tend 
so  much  to  render  the  taxes  easy,  and  to  shelter  the 
people  from  vexation  and  trouble  as  well  as  expense, 
as  the  taking  in  payment  from  each  country  such 
fruits  and  commodities  as  that  country  produces;  by 
which  means  the  contribution  becomes  easy,  natural, 
and  equitable. 

There  9  were  likewise  certain  districts  assigned  and 
set  apart  for  the  maintaining  of  the  queen’s  toilet  and 
wardrobe;  one  for  her  girdle,  another  for  her  veil,  and 
so  on  for  the  rest  of  her  vestments;  and  these  districts 
which  were  of  a  great  extent,  since  one  of  them  con 
tained  as  much  ground  as  a  man  could  walk  over  in  ? 
day:  these  districts,  Isay,  took  their  names  from  theii 
particular  use,  or  part  of  the  garments  to  which  they 
were  appropriated;  and  were  accordingly  called,  one 
the  queen’s  girdle,  another  the  queen’s  veil,  and  so  on. 
In  Plato’s  time,  the  same  custom  continued  among 
the  Persians. 

The  manner  in  which  the  king  gave  pensions  in 
those  days  to  such  persons  as  he  had  a  mind  to  grati¬ 
fy,  was  exactly  like  what  I  have  observed  concerning 
the  queen.10  We  read,  that  the  king  of  Persia  as¬ 
signed  the  revenues  of  four  cities  to  Themistocles; 
one  of  which  was  to  supply  him  with  wine,  another 
with  bread,  the  third  with  meats  for  his  table,  and  the 
fourth  with  his  clothes  and  furniture.  Before  that 
time,  Cyrus  had  acted  in  the  same  manner  towards 
Pytharcous  of  Cyzicus,11  for  whom  he  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  consideration,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  revenue 
of  seven  cities.  In  following  times,  we  find  many 
instances  of  a  like  nature. 


ARTICLE  II. 

OF  THEIR  WAR. 

The  people  of  Asia  in  general  were  naturally  of  a 
warlike  disposition,  and  did  not  want  courage;  butin 
time  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  enervated  by  lux¬ 
ury  and  pleasure.  I  must  however  except  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  even  before  Cyrus,  and  still  more  during  his 
reign,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  people  of  a  very 
military  genius.  The  situation  of  their  country,  which 
is  rugged  and  mountainous,  might  be  one -reason  of 
their  hard  and  frugal  manner  of  living;  which  is  a 
point  of  no  little  importance  for  the  forming  of  good 
soldiers.  But  the  good  education  which  the  Persians 
gave  their  youth,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  courage 
and  martial  spirit  of  that  people. 

With  respect  therefore  to  the  manners,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  article  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  we 
must  make  some  distinction  between  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  Asia.  So  that  in  the  following  account  of 
military  affairs,  whatever  perfection  and  excellence 
may  be  tound  in  the  rules  and  principles  of  war,  is  to 
be  applied  only  to  the  Persians,  as  they  were  in  Cv- 
rus  s  reign;  the  rest  belongs  to  the  other  nations  of 
Asia  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Lydians, 
and  to  the  Persians  likewise  after  they  had  degene¬ 
rated  from  their  ancient  valour,  which  happened  not 
long  after  Cyrus,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

I.  Their  Entrance  upon  Military  Discipline. 

The  Persians  were  trained  up  to  the  service  from 
their  tender  years,  bypassing  through  different  exer¬ 
cises.  Generally  speaking,  they  served  in  the  armies 
trom  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  years.  And  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  they  always  Wore  swords,  as  our  gentle¬ 
men  do  which  was  never  practised  among  the  Greeks 
or  the  Romans.  They  were  obliged  to  enlist  them¬ 
selves  at  the  time  appointed;  and  it  was  esteemed  a 
crime  to  desire  to  be  dispensed  with  in  that  respect,  as 

9  Plut.  in  Alcib.  i.  p.  123. 

Plut.  in  Themis,  p,  127.  it  Ather;  .  n  in 

“  Strab.  1.  xv.  734.  Am.  Mar.  1.  xxiii.  sub  finemP‘  3°‘ 
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will  be  seen  hereafter,  by  the  cruel  treatment  given  | 
by  Darius  and  Xerxes  to  two  young  noblemen,  whose 
fathers  had  desired  as  a  favour,  that  their  sons  might 
be  permitted  to  stay  at  home,  for  a  comfort  to  them 
in  their  old  age.' 

Herodotus  speaks  of  a  body  of  troops  appointed  to 
be  the  king’s  guard,2  who  were  called  The  immor¬ 
tals,  because  this  body  consisted  always  of  the  same 
number,  which  was  10,000;  for  as  soon  as  any  of  the 
men  died,  another  was  immediately  put  into  his  place. 
The  establishment  of  this  body  probably  began  with 
the  10,000  men  sent  for  by  Cyrus  out  of  Persia  to  be 
his  guard.  They  were  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
troops  by  the  richness  of  their  armour,  and  still  more 
by  their  courage.  Quintus  Curtius  mentions  also  this 
body  of  men,3  and  another  body  besides,  consisting 
of  15,000,  designed  in  like  manner  to  be  a  guard  to 
the  king’s  person:  the  latter  were  called,  Doryphori, 
or  Spearmen. 

II.  Their  Armour . 

The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Persians  were  a  sabre,  or 
scimitar,  acinaces,  as  it  is  called  in  Latin;  a  kind  of 
dagger,  which  hung  in  their  belt  on  the  right  side; 
a  javelin  or  half  pike,  having  a  sharp-pointed  iron  at 
the  end. 

It  seems  that  they  carried  two  javelins,  or  lances, 
one  to  fling,  and  the  other  to  use  in  close  fight.  They 
made  great  use  of  the  bow,  and  of  the  quiver  in  which 
they  carried  their  arrows.  The  sling  was  not  un¬ 
known  amongst  them;  but  they  did  not  set  much 
value  upon  it. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  ancient  authors, 
that  the  Persians  wore  no  helmets,  but  only  their 
common  caps,  which  they  call  tiaras;  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  said  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  of  his  army.'* 
And  yet  the  same  authors,  in  other  places,  make 
mention  of  their  helmets;  from  whence  we  must  con¬ 
clude,  that  this  custom  had  changed  according  to  the 
times. 

The  foot  for  the  most  part  wore  cuirasses  made  of 
brass,  which  were  so  artificially  fitted  to  their  bodies, 
that  they  were  no  impediment  to  the  motion  and 
agility  of  their  limbs;  no  more  than  the  vambraces, 
or  greaves  which  covered  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs  of 
the  horsemen.  Their  horses  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  had  their  faces,  chests,  and  flanks  covered  with 
brass.  There  were  what  are  called  equi  cataphracti, 
barbed  horses. 

Authors  differ  very  much  about  the  form  and  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  shields.  At  first  they  made  use  of  very 
small  and  light  ones,  made  only  of  twigs  of  osier, 
gerra.  But  it  appears  from  several  passages,  that 
they  had  also  shields  of  brass,  which  were  of  a  great 
length. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  the  first  ages 
the  light-armed  soldiers,  that  is,  the  archers  and  those 
who  used  missile  weapons,  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
armies  amongst  the  Persians  and  Medes.  Cyrus,  who 
had  found  by  experience,  that  such  troops  were  only 
fit  for  skirmishing,  or  fighting  at  a  distance,  and  who 
thought  it  most  advantageous  to  come  directly  to  close 
fight,  made  a  change  in  his  army,  and  reduced  those 
light-armed  troops  to  a  very  few,  arming  the  far  great¬ 
er  number  at  all  points,  like  the  rest  of  the  army. 

III.  Chariots  armed  with  Scythes. 

Cyrus  introduced  a  considerable  change  likewise 
with  respect  to  the  chariots  of  war.3  These  had  been 
in  use  a  long  while  before  his  time,  as  appears  both 
from  Homer  and  the  sacred  writings.  These  cha¬ 
riots  had  only  two  wheels,  and  were  generally  drawn 
by  four  horses  abreast,  with  two  men  in  each;  one  of 
distinguished  birth  and  valour,  who  fought,  and  an¬ 
other,  who  was  engaged  only  in  driving  the  chariot. 
Cyrus  thought  this  method,  which  was  very  expen¬ 
sive,  was  but  of  little  service;  since  for  the  equipping 
of  300  chariots  were  required  1200  horses,  and  600 
men,  of  which  there  were  but  300  who  really  fought, 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  and  vi.  Sen.  de  Ira.  1.  iii.  c.  16. 17. 

s  Ibid.  1.  vii.  c.  83.  3  Lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

<  Xen.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  263. 

»  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  152. 
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the  other  300,  though  all  men  of  merit  and  distinction 
and  capable  of  doing  great  service  if  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed,  serving  only  as  charioteers  or  drivers.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  altered  the  form  of  the 
chariots,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  fighting  men 
that  rode  in  them,  by  enabling  the  drivers  also  to 
fight  as  well  as  the  others. 

He  caused  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  be  made 
stronger,  that  they  should  not  be  so  easily  broken; 
and  the  axletrees  to  be  made  longer,  to  make  them 
the  more  firm  and  steady.  At  each  end  of  the  axle- 
tree  he  caused  scythes  to  be  fastened  that  were  three 
feet  long,  and  placed  horizontally;  and  caused  other 
scythes  to  be  fixed  upon  the  same  axletree  with  their 
edges  turned  to  the  ground,  that  they  might  cut  in 
lieces  men,  or  horses,  or  whatever  the  impetuous  vio- 
ence  of  the  chariot  should  overturn.  It  appears  from 
several  passages  in  authors,6  that  in  after-times,  be¬ 
sides  all  this,  they  added  two  long  iron  spikes  at  the 
end  of  the  pole,  in  order  to  pierce  whatever  came  in 
the  way;  and  that  they  armed  the  hinder  part  of  the 
chariot  with  several  rows  of  sharp  knives  to  hinder 
any  one  from  mounting  behind. 

These  chariots  were  in  use  for  many  ages  in  all  the 
Eastern  countries.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  strength  of  the  armies,  as  the  most  certain 
cause  of  the  victory,  and  as  an  apparatus  the  most 
capable  of  all  other  to  strike  the  enemy  with  con¬ 
sternation  and  terror. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  military  art  improved,  the 
inconveniences  of  them  were  discovered,  and  at  length 
they  were  laid  aside.  For,  in  order  to  reap  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  them,  it  was  necessary  to  fight  in  vast 
and  extensive  plains,  where  the  soil  was  very  even, 
and  where  there  were  no  rivulets,  gulleys,  woods,  nor 
vineyards. 

In  after-times  several  methods  were  invented  to  ren 
der  these  chariots  absolutely  useless.7  It  was  enough 
to  cut  a  ditch  in  their  way,  which  immediately  stopped 
their  course.  Sometimes  an  able  and  experienced 
general,  as  Eumenes  in  the  battle  which  Scipio  fought 
with  Antiochus,  would  attack  the  chariots  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  slingers,  archers,  and  spearmen,  who, 
spreading  themselves  on  all  sides,  would  pour  such  a 
storm  of  stones,  arrows,  and  lances  upon  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  fall  a  shouting  so  loud  with  the  whole 
army,  that  they  terrified  the  horses,  and  often  made 
them  turn  upon  their  own  forces.  At  other  times  they 
would  render  the  chariots  useless  and  incapable  of 
acting,8  only  by  marching  over  the  space,  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  two  armies,  with  an  extraordinary  swiftness, 
and  advancing  suddenly  upon  the  enemy.  For  the 
strength  and  execution  of  the  chariots  proceeded  from 
the  length  of  their  course,  which  was  what  gave  that 
impetuosity  and  rapidity  to  their  motion,  without 
which  they  were  but  very  feeble  and  insignificant.  It 
was  after  this  manner,  that  the  Romans  under  Sylla, 
at  the  battle  of  Chasronaea,  defeated  and  put  to  flight 
the  enemy’s  chariots,  raising  loud  peals  of  laughter, 
and  crying  out  to  them,  as  if  they  had  been  at  the 
games  of  the  Circus,  to  send  more. 

IV.  Their  Discipline  in  Peace  as  well  as  War. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  good  order  of  the  troops  in  Cyrus’s  reign, 
whether  in  peace  or  war. 

The  method  used  by  that  great  prince  in  peace,  as 
is  fully  related  in  Xenophon’s  Cyropeedia,  in  order  to 
form  his  troops,  by  frequent  exercises,  to  inure  them 
to  fatigue  by  keeping  them  continually  employed  in 
laborious  works,  to  prepare  them  for  real  battles  by 
mock  engagements,  to  fire  them  with  courage  and 
resolution  by  exhortations,  praises,  and  rewards:  all 
this,  I  say,  is  a  perfect  model  for  all  who  have  the 
command  of  troops,  to  which,  generally  speaking, 
peace  and  tranquillity  become  extremely  pernicious; 
for  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  which  usually  ensues, 
enervates  the  vig'our  of  the  soldiers;  and  their,  inac¬ 
tion  blunts  that  edge  of  courage,  which  the  motion  of 
armies,  and  the  approach  of  enemies,  infinitely  sharpen 
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and  excite.  A  wise  foresight  of  the  future  ought  to 
make  us  prepare  in  time  of  peace  whatever  may  be 
needful  in  time  of  war.1 

Whenever  the  Persian  armies  marched,  every  thing 
was  ordered  and  carried  on  with  as  much  regularity 
and  exactness  as  on  a  day  of  battle:  not  a  soldier  or 
officer  daring  to  quit  his  rank,  or  remove  from  the 
colours.  It  was  the  custom  amongst  all  the  nations 
of  Asia,  whenever  they  encamped,  though  but  for  a 
day  or  a  night,  to  have  their  camp  surrounded  with 
pretty  deep  ditches.  This  they  did  to  prevent  being 
surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
forced  to  engage  against  their  inclinations.  They 
usually  contented  themselves  with  covering  their  camp 
with  a  bank  of  earth  dug  out  of  these  ditches  ;2  though 
sometimes  they  fortified  them  with  strong  palisadoes, 
and  long  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

By  what  has  been  said  of  their  discipline  in  time 
of  peace,  and  in  the  marching  and  encamping  their 
armies,  we  may  judge  of  that  which  was  preserved  on 
the  day  of  battle.  Nothing  can  be  more  deserving  our 
admiration  than  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Cyropaedia.  No  single  family 
could  be  better  regulated,  or  pay  a  mofe  speedy  and 
exact  obedience  to  the  first  signal,  than  the  whole 
army  of  Cyrus.  He  had  long  accustomed  them  to 
that  prompt  obedience,  on  which  the  success  of  all 
enterprises  depends.  For  what  avails  the  best  head 
in  the  world,  if  the  arms  do  not  act  conformably,  and 
follow  its  directions?  At  first  he  had  used  some  se¬ 
verity,  which  is  necessary  in  the  beginning,  in  order 
to  establish  good  discipline;  but  this  severity  was 
always  accompanied  with  reason,  and  tempered  with 
kindness.  The  example  of  their  leader,3  who  was 
the  first  upon  all  duty,  gave  weight  and  authority  to 
his  injunctions,  and  softened  the  rigour  of  his  com¬ 
mands.  The  unalterable  rule  he  laid  down  to  him¬ 
self,  of  granting  nothing  but  to  merit  only,  and  of 
refusing  every  thing  to  favour,  was  a  sure  means  of 
keeping  all  the  officers  attached  to  their  duty,  and  of 
making  them  perpetually  vigilant  and  careful.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  persons  of  that 
profession,4 *  even  to  those  who  love  their  prince  and 
their  country,  than  to  see  the  rewards,  to  which  the 
dangers  they  have  undergone,  and  the  blood  they 
have  spilt,  entitle  them,  conferred  upon  others.  Cyrus 
had  the  art  of  inspiring  even  his  common  soldiers  with 
a  zeal  for  discipline  and  order,  by  first  inspiring  them 
with  a  love  for  their  country,  for  their  honour,  and 
their  fellow-citizens  ;  and,  above  all,  by  endearing 
himself  to  them  by  his  bounty  and  liberality.  These 
are  the  true  and  only  methods  of  establishing  and 
supporting  military  discipline  in  its  full  force  and 
vigour. 

V.  Their  order  of  Battle. 

As  there  were  but  very  few  fortified  places  in  Cy¬ 
rus’s  time,  all  their  wars  were  little  else  than  field 
expeditions;  for  which  reason  that  wise  prince  found 
out,  by  his  own  reflection  and  experience,  that  no- 
thing  contributed  more  to  decide  a  victory  than  a 
numerous  and  good  cavalry;  and  the  gaining  of  one 
single  pitched  battle  was  often  attended  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  whole  kingdom.  Accordingly  we  see,  that 
having  found  the  Persian  army  entirely  destitute  of 
that  important  and  necessary  succour,  he  turned  all 
his  thoughts  towards  remedying  that  defect;  and,  by 
his  great  application  and  activity,  succeeded  in  form¬ 
ing  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  which  became  superior 
to  that  of  his  enemies,  in  goodness,  at  least,  if  not  in 
number.  There  were  several  breeds  of  horses  in  Per¬ 
sia  and  Media;6  but  in  the  latter  province,  those  of 


-  Metuensque  futuri. 
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a  place  called'Nisea,  were  the  most  esteemed;  and  it 
was  from  thence  the  king’s  stable  was  furnished.  We 
shall  now  examine  what  use  they  made  of  their  cavalry 
and  infantry. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Thymbra  may  serve  to 
give  us  a  just  notion  of  the  tactics  of  the  ancients  in 
the  days  of  Cyrus,  and  to  show  how  far  their  ability 
extended  either  in  the  use  of  arms,  or  the  disposition 
of  armies. 

They  knew  that  the  most  advantageous  order  of 
battle  was  to  place  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the 
cavalry,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  cuirassiers,  on 
the  two  wings  of  the  army.  By  this  disposition  the 
flanks  of  the  foot  were  covered,  and  the  horse  were 
at  liberty  to  act  and  extend  themselves  as  occasion 
should  require. 

They  likewise  understood  the  necessity  of  drawing 
out  an  army  into  several  lines,  in  order  to  support  one 
another;  because  otherwise,  as  one  single  line  might 
easily  be  pierced  through  and  broken,  it  would  not  be 
able  to  rally,  and  consequently  the  army  would  be  left 
without  resource.  For  which  reason  they  formed  the 
first  line  of  foot  heavily  armed,  twelve  men  deep,® 
who,  on  the  first  onset,  made  use  of  the  half-pike;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies  came 
close  together,  engaged  the  enemy  body  to  body  with 
their  swords  or  scimitars. 

The  second  line  consisted  of  such  men  as  were 
lightly  armed,  whose  manner  of  fighting  was  to  fling 
their  javelins  over  the  heads  of  the  first.  These  jave¬ 
lins  were  made  of  a  heavy  wood,  were  pointed  with 
iron,  and  were  flung  with  great  violence.  The  design 
of  them  was  to  put  the  enemy  into  disorder,  before 
they'  came  to  close  fight. 

The  third  line  consisted  of  archers,  whose  bows  be¬ 
ing  bent  with  the  utmost  force,  carried  their  arrows 
over  the  heads  of  the  two  preceding  lines,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  annoyed  the  enemy.  These  archers  were 
sometimes  mixed  with  slingers,  who  slung  great  stones 
with  a  terrible  force;  but,  in  after-time,  the  Rhodians, 
instead  of  stones,  made  use  of  leaden  bullets,  which 
the  slings  carried  a  great  deal  farther. 

A  fourth  line,  formed  of  men  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  first,  formed  the  rear  of  the 
main  body.  This  line  was  intended  for  the  support 
of  the  others,  and  to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  in  case 
they  gave  way.  It  served  likewise  for  a  rear  guard, 
and  a  body  of  reserve  to  repulse  the  enemy,  if  they 
should  happen  to  penetrate  so  far. 

They  had  besides  moving  towers,  carried  upon  huge 
waggons,  drawn  by  sixteen  oxen  each,  in  which  were 
twenty  men,  whose  business  was  to  discharge  stones 
and  javelins.  These  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole  army,  behind  the  body  of  reserve,  and  served 
to  support  their  troops,  when  they  were  driven  back 
by  the  enemy,  and  to  favour  their  rallying  when  in 
disorder. 

They  made  great  use  too  of  their  chariots  armed 
with  scythes,  as  we  have  already  observed.  These 
they  generally  placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and 
some  of  them  they  occasionally  stationed  on  the  flanks 
of  the  army,  when  they  had  any  reason  to  fear  their 
being  surrounded. 

•  "i  u  *-S  neal^  e3^ellt  to  which  the  ancients  car¬ 
ried  their  knowledge  in  the  military  art,  with  respect 

1  u  ,battlea  a.nd  engagements.  But  we  do  not  find 
they  had  any  skill  in  choosing  advantageous  posts, 
in  seasonably  possessing  themselves  of  a  favourable 
spot,  of  bringing  the  war  into  a  close  country;  of  ma¬ 
king  use  of  defiles  and  narrow  passes,  either  to  molest 
the  army  in  their  march,  or  to  cover  themselves  from 
their  attacks;  of  lying  in  artful  ambuscades;  of  pro¬ 
tracting  a  campaign  to  a  great  length  by  wise  delays; 
oi  not  suffering  a  superior  enemy  to  force  them  to  a 
decisive  action,  and  of  reducing  him  to  the  necessity 
of  preying  upon  himself  through  the  want  of  fora°-e 
and  provisions.  Neither  do  we.  see  that  they  bad 
much  regard  to  the  defending  of  their  right  and  left 
with  rivers,  marshes,  or  mountains;  and  by  that  means 
of  making  the  front  of  a  smaller  army  equal  to  that 
of  another  much  more  numerous;  and  of  putting  it 


8  Before  Cyrus’s  time  it  was  of  twenty-four  men 
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out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  surround  or  take  them 

in  flank 

Yet  in  Cyrus’s  first  campaign  against  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  afterwards  against  the  Babylonians,  there 
seem  to  have  been  some  beginnings,  some  essays,  as 
it  were,  of  this  art:  but  they  were  not  improved,  or 
carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  those  days. 
Time,  reflection,  and  experience  made  the  great  com¬ 
manders  in  after  ages  acquainted  with  these  precau¬ 
tions  and  subtleties  of  war;  and  we  have  already 
shown,  in  the  wars  of  the. Carthaginians,  what  use 
Hannibal,  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  other  generals  of  both 
nations  made  of  them. 

VI.  Their  manner  of  aftackingand  defending  strong 
Places. 

The  ancients  both  devised  and  executed  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  arms  known 
in  their  days,  as  also  from  the  force  and  the  variety  of 
engines  then  in  use,  either  for  attacking  or  defending 
fortified  places. 

1.  Their  way  of  attacking  Places. 

The  first  method  of  attacking  a  place  was  by  block¬ 
ade.  They  invested  the  town  with  a  wall  built  quite 
round  it,  and  in  which,  at  proper  distances,  were 
made  redoubts  and  places  of  aims  ;  or  else  they 
thought  it  sufficient  to  surround  it  completely  bv  a 
deep  trench,  which  they  strongly  fenced  with  pali’sa- 
does,  to  hinder  the  besieged  from  making  a  sallv.  as 
well  as  to  prevent  succours  or  provisions  from  being 
brought  in.  In  this  manner  they  waited  till  famine 
did  what  they  could  not  effect  by  force  or  art.  From 
hence  proceeded  the  length  of  the  sieges  related  in 
ancient  history;  as  that  of  Troy,  which  lasted  ten 
years;’  that  of  Azotus  by  Psammeticus,  which  lasted 
twenty-nine;  that  of  Nineveh,  where  we  have  seen 
that  Sardanapalus  defended  himself  for  the  space  of 
seven.  And  Cyrus  might  have  lain  a  long  time  before 
Babylon,  where  they  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions 
for  twenty  years,  if  he  had  not  used  a  different  method 
for  taking  it. 

As  they  found  blockades  extremely  tedious  from 
their  duration,  they  invented  the  method  of  scaling, 
which  was  done  by  raising  a  great  number  of  ladders 
against  the  walls,  by  means  whereof  a  great  many  file* 
of  soldiers  might  climb  up  together,  and  force  their 
way  in. 

To  render  this  method  of  scaling  impracticable,  or 
at  least  ineffectual,  they  made  the  walls  of  their  city 
extremely  high,  and  the  towers,  wherewith  they  were 
flanked,  still  considerably  higher,  that  the  ladders  of 
the  besiegers  might  not  be  able  to  reach  the  top  of 
them.  This  obliged  them  to  find  out  some  other  way 
of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts;  and  this  was  by 
building  moving  towers  of  wood,  still  higher  than  the 
walls,  and  by  approaching  them  with  those  wooden 
towers.  On  the  top  of  these  towers,  which  formed  a 
Kind  of  platform,  was  placed  a  competent  number  of 
soldiers,  who,  with  darts,  and  arrows,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  balistse  and  catapultas,  scoured  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  cleared  them  of  the  defenders;  and  then 
from  a  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  thev  let  down  a  kind 
of  drawbridge,  which  rested  upon  the  wall,  and  gave 
the  soldiers  admittance. 

A  thiid  method,  which  extremely  shortened  the 
length  of  their  sieges,  was  that  of  the  battering-ram, 
by  which  they  made  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  opened 
themselves  a  passage  into  the  places  besieged.  This 
battering-ram  was  a  vast  beam  of  timber,  with  a 
strong  head  of  iron  or  brass  at  the  end  of  it;  which 
was  pushed  with  the  utmost  force  against  the  walls. 
Of  these  there  were  several  kinds. 

They  had  still  a  fourth  method  of  attacking  places, 
which  was  that  of  sapping  and  undermining;  and  this 
was  done  two  different  ways:  that  is,  either  by  car¬ 
rying  on  a  subterranean  path  quite  under  the  walls, 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  so  opening  themselves 
a  passage  into  it;  or  else  after  they  had  sapped  the 
foundation  of  the  wall,  and  put  supporters  under  it, 


*  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  battering-ram,  or  any 
warlike  engine. 
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by  filling  the  space  with  all  sorts  of  combustible  mat¬ 
ter,  and  then  setting  that  matter  on  fire,  in  order  to 
burn  down  the  supporters,  calcine  the  materials  of  the 
wall,  and  throw  down  part  of  it. 

2.  Their  manner  of  defending  Places. 

With  respect  to  the  fortifying  and  defending  of 
towns,  the  ancients  made  use  of  all  the  fundamental 
principles  and  essential  rules  now  practised  in  the  art 
of  fortification.  They  had  the  method  of  overflowing 
the  country  round  about,  to  hinder  the  enemy’s  ap¬ 
proaching  the  town;  they  made  deep  and  sloping 
ditches,  and  fenced  them  round  with  palisadoes,  to 
make  the  enemy’s  ascent  or  descent  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult;  they  made  their  ramparts  very  thick,  and  fenced 
them  with  stone  or  brick-work,  that  the  battering-ram 
should  not  be  able  to  demolish  them;  and  very  high, 
that  the  scaling  of  them  should  be  equally  impractica¬ 
ble;  they  had  their  projecting  towers,  from  whence 
our  modern  bastions  derive  their  origin,  for  the  flank¬ 
ing  of  the  curtains;  they  invented  with  much  inge¬ 
nuity  different  machines  for  the  shooting  of  arrows, 
throwing  of  darts  and  lances,  and  hurling  of  great 
stones  with  vast  force  and  violence;  they  had  their 
parapets  and  battlements  in  the  walls  for  the  soldier’s 
security,  and  their  covered  galleries,  which  went  quite 
round  the  walls,  and  served  as  casements;  their  in- 
trenchments  behind  the  breaches  and  necks  of  the 
towers;  the}'  made  their  sallies  too,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  set  their  engines 
on  fire;  as  also  their  countermines  to  render  useless 
the  mines  of  the  enemy;  and,  lastly,  they  built  cita¬ 
dels  as  places  of  retreat  in  cases  of  extremity,  to  serve 
as  the  last  resource  to  a  garrison  upon  the  point  of 
being  forced,  and  to  make  the  taking  of  the  town  of 
no  effect,  or  at  least  to  obtain  a  more  advantageous 
capitulation.  All  these  methods  of  defending  places 
against  those  that  besieged  them,  were  known  in  the 
art  of  fortification  as  it  was  practised  among  the  an¬ 
cients;  and  they  are  the  very  same  as  are  now  in  use 
among  the  moderns,  allowing  for  such  alteration  as 
the  difference  of  arms  has  occasioned. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  in 
order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  ancient  manner 
of  defending  fortified  towns;  as  also  to  remove  a  pre¬ 
judice  which  prevails  among  many  of  the  moderns, 
who  imagine,  that  because  new  names  are  now  given 
to  the  same  things,  the  things  themselves  are  there¬ 
fore  different  in  nature  and  principle.  Since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  gunpowder,  cannon  indeed  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  place  of  the  battering-ram ;  and  musket- 
shot  in  the  room  ofbalista?,  catapultas,  scorpions,  jav¬ 
elins,  slings,  and  arrows.  But  does  it  therefore  follow, 
that  any  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  foitification  are 
changed?  By  no  means.  The  ancients  made  as  much 
of  the  solidity  of  bodies,  and  the  mechanic  powers  of 
motion,  as  art  and  ingenuity  would  admit. 

VII.  The  Condition  of  the  Persian  Forces  after  Cy¬ 
rus's  Time. 

I  have  already  observed,  more  than  once,  that  we 
must  not  judge  of  the  merit  and  courage  of  the  Persian 
troops  stall  times,  by  what  we  see  of  them  in  Cyrus’s 
reign.  I  shall  conclude  this  article  of  war  with  a  judi¬ 
cious  reflection  made  by  Monsieur  Bossuet,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  on  that  subject.  He  observes,  that  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  the  Persians,  generally  speaking, 
W'ere  ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  that  result  from 
severity,  discipline,  skill  in  drawing  up  an  army,  order 
in  marching  and  encamping;  and,  in  short,  that  hap¬ 
piness  of  conduct,  which  puts  those  great  bodies  in 
motion  without  disorder  or  confusion.  Full  of  a  vain 
ostentation  of  their  power  and  greatness,  and  relymg 
more  upon  strength  than  prudence,  upon  the  number 
rather  than  the  choice  of  their  troops,  they  thought 
they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary,  when  they  had 
drawn  together  immense  numbers  of  people,  who 
fought  indeed  with  resolution  enough,  but  without  or¬ 
der,  and  who  found  themselves  encumbered  with  the 
vast  multitudes  of  useless  persons,  who  formed  the  re¬ 
tinue  of  the  king  and  his  chief  officers.  For  to  such  a 
height  was  their  luxury  grown,  that  they  would  need* 
have  the  same  magnificence,  and  enjoy  the  same  plea* 
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lures  and  delight3  in  the  army,  as  in  the  king’s  court; 
to  that  in  their  wars  the  kings  marched  accompanied 
with  their  wives,  their  concubines,  and  all  their  eu¬ 
nuchs.  Their  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  all  their  rich 
furniture,  were  carried  after  them  in  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities;  and,  in  short,  all  the  equipage  and  utensils  so 
voluptuous  a  life  requires.  An  army  composed  in  this 
manner,  and  already  clogged  with  the  excessive  num¬ 
ber  of  troops,  was  overburthened  with  the  additional 
load  of  vast  multitudes  of  such  as  did  not  fight.  In 
this  confusion,  the  troops  could  not  act  in  concert: 
their  orders  never  reached  them  in  time;  and  in  action 
every  thing  went  on  at  random,  as  it  were,  without 
the  possibility  of  any  commander’s  being  able  to  re¬ 
medy  this  disorder.  Add  to  this,  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  finishing  an  expedition  quickly,  and  of 
passing  into  an  enemy’s  country  with  great  rapidity; 
because  such  a  vast  body  of  people,  greedy  not  only  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  of  such  things  also  as  were 
requisite  for  luxury  and  pleasure,  consumed  every 
thing  that  could  be  met  with  in  a  very  short  time:  nor 
indeed  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  from  whence  they 
could  procure  subsistence. 

However,  with  all  this  vast  train,  the  Persians  as¬ 
tonished  those  nations  that  were  not  betteracquainted 
with  military  affairs  than  themselves;  and  many  of 
those  that  were  more  expert,  were  yet  overcome  by 
them,  being  either  weakened  by  their  own  dissensions, 
or  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  the  enemy'.  And 
by  this  means  Egypt,  proud  as  she  was  of  her  anti¬ 
quity,  her  wise  institutions,  and  the  conquests  of  Se- 
sostris,  became  subject  to  the  Persians.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  for  them  to  conquer  the  lesser  Asia,  and  even 
such  Greek  colonies  as  the  luxury'  of  Asia  had  cor¬ 
rupted.  But  when  they  came  to  engage  with  Greece 
itself,  they  found  what  they  had  never  met  with  before, 
regular  and  well-disciplined  troops,  skilful  and  expe¬ 
rienced  commanders,  soldiers  accustomed  to  temper¬ 
ance,  whose  bodies  were  inured  to  toil  and  labour,  and 
rendered  both  robust  and  active,  by  wrestling  and 
other  exercises  practised  in  that  country.  The  Gre¬ 
cian  armies  indeed  were  but  small;  but  they  were  like 
strong,  vigorous  bodies,  that  seem  to  be  all  nerves  and 
sinews,  and  full  of  spirits  in  every'  part;  at  the  same 
time  they  were  so  well  commanded,  and  so  prompt  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  their  generals,  that  one  would 
have  thought  all  the  soldiers  had  been  actuated  bj 
one  soul ;  so  perfect  a  harmony  was  there  in  all  their 
motions. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
poetry,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than  what  we 
find  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Those  pre¬ 
cious  fragments  are  sufficient  to  let  us  know  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  poesy;  its  true  design;  the  use  that  was  made  of 
it  by  those  inspired  writers,  namely,  to  celebrate  the 
perfections,  and  sing  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  as 
also  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  style  which  ought  to 
accompany  it,  adapted  to  the  majesty  of  the  subjects 
on  which  it  treats.  The  discourses  of  Job’s  friends, 
who  lived  in  the  East,  as  he  himself  did,  and  who  were 
distinguished  among  the  Gentiles  as  much  by  their 
learning  as  their  birth,  may  likewise  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  eloquence  that  prevailed  m  those  early 
ages. 

What  the  Egyptian  priests  said  of  the  Greeks  in 
general,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular,  according 
to  Plato  1  that  they  were  but  children  in  antiquity,  is 
very  true,  with  respect  to  arts  and  sciences,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  which  they  have  falsely  ascribed  to  chimerical 
persons,  much  posterior  to  the  deluge.  The  Holy- 
Scripture  informs  us,*  that  before  that  epocha,  God 
,iad  discovered  to  mankind  the  art  of  tilling  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  ground;  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  cattle, 
when  their  habitation  was  in  tents;  of  spinning  wool 
and  flax,  and  weaving  it  into  stuffs  and  linen;  of  for¬ 
ging  and  polishing  iron  and  brass,  and  rendering  them 
subservient  to  numberless  uses  that  are  necessary  and 
convenient  for  life  and  society. 

t  In  Timato,  p.  23  *  Gen.  iv. 


We  learn  from  the  same  Scriptures,  that  very  soon 
after  the  deluge,  human  industry  had  made  several 
discoveries  very  worthy  of  admiration;  as,  1.  The  art 
of  spinning  gold  thread,  and  of  interweaving  it  with 
stufls.  2.  That  of  beating  gold,  and  with  light  thin 
leaves  of  it  gilding  wood  and  other  materials.  3.  The 
secret  of  casting  metals-  as  brass,  silver,  or  gold 
and  of  making  all  sorts  of  figures  with  them  in  imita 
tion  of  nature;  of  representing  any  kind  of  different 
objects;  and  of  making  an  infinite  variety  of  vessels 
of  those  metals,  for  use  and  ornament.  4.  The  art 
of  painting,  or  carving  upon  wood,  stone  or  marble: 
and,  5.  to  name  no  more,  that  of  dying  theii  silks  and 
stuffs,  and  giving  them  the  most  exquisite  and  beau¬ 
tiful  colours. 

As  it  was  in  Asia  that  men  first  settled  after  the  de¬ 
luge,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Asia  must  have  been 
the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  which  had  been  preserved  by  tradition;  and 
which  were  afterwards  revived  again,  and  restored 
by  means  of  men’s  wants  and  necessities. 

SECTION  I.— ARCHITECTURE. 

The  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  shortly 
after,  of  those  famous  cities  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
which  have  been  looked  upon  as  prodigies;  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence  of  the  palaces  of  the  kings  and 
noblemen,  divided  into  sundry  halls  and  apartments, 
and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  either  decency  or 
conveniency  could  require;  the  regularity  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  pillarsand  vaulted  rools,  raised  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  one  upon  another;  the  noble  gates  of  their 
cities;  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  their  ramparts;  the 
height  and  strength  of  their  towers;  the  convenience 
of  their  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers ;  and  the 
boldness  of  the  bridges  thrown  over  them:  all  these 
things,  I  say,  with  many-  other  works  of  the  like  nature, 
show  to  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  architecture  was 
carried  in  those  ancient  times. 

I  know  not,  however,  whether  in  those  ages  this  art 
rose  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  it  afterward! 
attained  in  Greece  and  Italy;  or  whether  those  vast 
structures  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  so  much  boasted  of  by 
the  ancients,  were  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
regularity,  as  they  were  for  their  magnitude  and  ex¬ 
tent.  We  hear  of  five  orders  in  architecture,  the 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite;  but 
we  never  hear  of  an  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  order:  which 
gives  us  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  symmetry,  mea¬ 
sures,  and  proportions  of  pillars,  pilasters,  and  other 
ornaments  in  architecture,  were  exactly  observed  in 
those  ancient  structures.3  ' 


’  [Rollin  seems  to  carry  his  notions  of  the  excellence  of 
Oriental  architecture  too  far.  To  talk  of  vaulted  halls,  in 
ages  and  in  countries  when  and  where  the  doctrine  of  the 
arch  was  unknown,  is  to  speak  at  random.  No  arches  are  to 
he  found  in  any  of  the  ruined  temples  of  Egypt.  The  roofs 
of  these  buildings  were  horizontal,  and  covered  with  large 
stones,  reaching  the  whole  breadth  of  the  roof.  No  arches 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  nor  Persep- 
olis.  The  only  instance  of  a  vaulted  hall  that  has  yet  been 
found,  is  in  the  ruin  of  the  Tauk  Kesra,  or  Throne  of  Chos- 
roes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tieris.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Chosroes,  or  Khosrou  Noosherwan,  reigned  in 
the  sixth  century,  or  nigh  twelve  centuries  after  the  era  of 
Cyrus,  at  a  time  when  the  Orientals  learned  the  art,  of  con¬ 
structing  arches  from  their  western  neighbours  the  Romans, 
whose  empire  formed  the  western  limit  of  the  Persian  do¬ 
minion  in  the  davs  of  the  Sassanides.  The  Tauk  Kesra  is 
a  vast  building  of  nearly  TOO  feet  in  length,  by  J60  in  depth, 
haying  in  the  centre  a  vaulted  hall ,  about  00  or  100  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  whose  span  is  more  than  80 
feet.  Its  walls  are  of  a  degree  fully  proportioned  to  the 
weight,  of  the  superstructure,  the  piers  of  the  vault  being  25 
feet  thick,  and  the  front  wall  19J  feet.  It  is  void  of  elegance, 
and  gives  the  idea  of  a  barbarous  imitation  of  Grecian  arch¬ 
itecture. 

It  may  he  here  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
Ousely,  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  280,  n.  67.,)  that  two  Americans 
lately  climbed  up,  with  much  difficulty,  to  the  summit  of  its 
lofty  walls,  and  found  some  remains  of  Indian  teak-wood, 
(the  most  durable  of  all  timber)  which  had  been  used  in  the 
construction,  and  was  still  perfectly  sound,  though  nigh  1300 
years  old.  Of  this  they  took  a  piece  to  Bombay,  where  it 
wns  examined  by  an  English  gentleman,  from  whom  Sir 
William  learned  the  circumstance.  This  fact  proves  the 
existence  of  a  commercial  communication  with  India  by  sea 
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SECTION  II.— music. 

It  is  no  wonder,  if,  in  a  country  like  Asia,  addicted 
to  pleasures,  to  luxury,  and  to  voluptuousness,  music, 
which  gives  the  chief  zest  to  such  enjoyments,  was 
in  high  esteem  and  cultivated  with  great  application. 
The  very  names  of  the  principal  styles  of  ancient 
music,  which  the  modern  has  still  preserved,  namely, 
the  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Ionian,  and  iEolian,  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicate  the  place  where  it  had  its  origin;  or 
at  least,  where  it  was  improved  and  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  We  learn  from  Holy  Scripture,*  that  in  Laban’s 
time  instrumental  music  was  much  in  use  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he  dwelt,  that  is,  in  Mesopotamia;  since, 
among  the  other  reproaches  he  makes  to  his  son-in- 
law  Jacob,  he  complains,  that,  by  his  precipitate  flight, 
he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  conduct  him  ana  his 
family  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with  tabi  et  and  with 
harp.  Amongst  the  booty  that  Cyrus  ordered  to  beset 
apart  for  his  uncle  Cyaxares,* 2  mention  is  made  of  two 
female  musicians,3  very  skilful  in  their  profession,  who 
accompanied  a  lady  of  Susa,  and  were  taken  prisoners 
with  her. 

To  determine  to  what  degree  of  perfection  music 
was  carried  by  the  ancients,  is  a  question  which  very 
much  puzzles  the  learned.  It  is  the  harder  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  because  to  determine  justly  upon  it,  it  seems 
necessary  we  should  have  several  pieces  of  music  com¬ 
posed  by  the  ancients,  with  their  notes,  that  we  might 
examine  it  both  with  our  eyes  and  our  ears.  But, 
unhappily,  it  is  not  with  music  in  this  respect  as  with 
ancient  sculpture  and  poetry,  of  which  we  have  so 
many  noble  monuments  remaining;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  not  any  one  piece  of  their  compo¬ 
sition  in  the  other  science,  by  which  we  can  form  a 
certain  judgment,  and  determine  whether  the  music 
of  the  ancients  was  as  perfect  as  ours. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  ancients  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  triple  symphony,  that  is,  the  har¬ 
mony  of  voices,  that  of  instruments,  and  that  of  voices 
and  instruments  in  concert. 

It  is  also  agreed,  that  they  excelled  in  what  relates 
to  the  rhythmns.  What  is  meant  by  rhythmus,  is  the 
assemblage  or  union  of  various  times  in  music,  which 
are  joined  together  with  a  certain  order,  and  in  certain 
proportions.  To  understand  this  definition,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  music  we  are  here  speaking  of  was 
always  set  and  sung  to  the  words  of  certain  verses, 
in  which  the  syllables  were  distinguished  into  long 
and  short;  that  the  short  syllable  was  pronounced  as 
quick  again  as  the  long;  that  therefore  the  former  was 
reckoned  to  make  up  but  one  time,  whilst  the  latter 
made  up  two;  and  consequently  the  sound  which  an¬ 
swered  to  this,  was  to  continue  twice  as  long  as  the 
sound  which  answered  to  the  other;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  it  was  to  consist  of  two  times,  or  measures, 
whilst  the  other  comprehended  but  one ;  that  the  verses 
which  were  sung  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 
formed  by  the  different  combination  of  these  long  and 
short  syllables;  and  that  the  rhythmus  of  the  song 
regularly  followed  the  march  of  these  feet.  As  these 
feet,  of  what  nature  or  extent  soever,  were  always  di¬ 
vided  into  equal  or  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  former 
was  called  “e<r<5,  elevation  or  raising;  and  the  latter 
t‘,r‘G  depression  or  falling:  so  the  rhythmus  of  the 
song,  which  answered  to  every  one  of  those  feet,  was 
divided  into  two  parts  equally  or  unequally,  by  what 
we  now  call  a  beat,  and  a  rest  or  intermission.  The 
scrupulous  regard  the  ancients  had  to  the  quantity  of 
their  syllables  in  their  vocal  music,  made  their  rhyth¬ 
mus  much  more  perfect  and  regular  than  ours:  for  our 
poetry  is  not  formed  upon  the  measure  of  long  and 
short  syllables;  but  nevertheless  a  skilful  musician 
amongst  us  may  in  some  sort  express,  by  the  length 
of  their  sounds,  the  quantity  of  every  syllable.  This 
account  of  the  rhythmus  of  the  ancients  I  have  copied 


during  the  reign  of  that  monarch  from  whose  name  the  ruin 
has  received  its  present  appellation.  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  conveyed  by  water  up  the  Shatul-Arab  and  the  Tigris  to 
Al-Modoio  or  Ctesiphon,  where  Khosru  erected  this  large 
and  massy  palace.] 

1  Gen.  xxxi.  27.  «  Cyrop.  1.  iv.  p.  113. 

3  M'.vroupyobi  Sva  rxg  xp 


front  one  of  the  dissertations  of  Monsieur  Burette; 
which  I  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  young  students, 
to  whom  this  little  explanation  may  be  ol  great  use 
for  the  understanding  of  several  passages  in  ancient 
authors.  I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

The  principal  point  ir  dispute  among  the  learned, 
concerning  the  music  of  the  ancients,  is  to  know 
whether  they  underitood  music  in  several  parts,  that 
is,  a  composition  consisting  of  several  parts,  and  in 
which  all  those  different  parts  form  each  by  itself  a 
complete  piece,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  harmo¬ 
nious  connexion,  as  in  our  counter-point  whether  sim¬ 
ple  or  compounded. 

If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  more  concerning 
this  matter,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  the  music  of 
the  ancients,  I  refer  him  to  the  learned  dissertations 
of  the  above-mentioned  M.  Burette,  inserted  in  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres;  which  show'  the  profound 
erudition  and  exquisite  taste  of  that  writer. 

SECTION  III.— physic. 

We  likewise  discover  in  those  early  times  the  origin 
of  Physic,  the  beginnings  of  which,  as  of  all  other  arts 
and  sciences,  were  very  rude  and  imperfect.  Herodo¬ 
tus,4  and  after  him  Strabo,  observe,  that  it  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  custom  among  the  Babylonians  to  expose  their 
sick  persons  to  the  view  of  passengers,  in  order  to 
learn  of  them,  whether  they  had  been  afflicted  with  the 
same  distemper,  and  by  what  remedies  they  had  been 
cured.  From  hence  several  people  have  pretended 
that  physic  is  nothing  else  but  a  conjectural  and  expe¬ 
rimental  science,  entirely  resulting  from  observations 
made  upon  the  nature  of  different  diseases,  and  upon 
such  things  as  are  conducive  or  prejudicial  to  health. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  experience  will  go  a  great 
way;  but  that  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  famous 
Hippocrates  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  practice,  but 
he  did  not  entirely  rely  upon  it.  The  custom  in  those 
days  was,6  for  all  persons  that  had  been  sick,  and  were 
cured,  to  put  up  a  tablet  in  the  temple  of  jEsculapius, 
wherein  they  gave  an  account  of  the  remedies  that  had 
restored  them  to  their  health.  That  celebrated  physi¬ 
cian  caused  all  these  inscriptions  and  memorials  to  be 
copied  out,  and  derived  great  advantage  from  them. 

Physic  was,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  in 
great  use  and  esteem.6  iEsculapius,  who  flourished  at 
that  time,  is  reckoned  the  inventor  of  that  art,  and  had 
even  then  brought  it  to  great  perfection  by  his  profound 
knowledge  in  botany,  by  his  great  skill  in  medicinal 
preparations  and  chirurgical  operations:  for  in  those 
days  these  several  branches  were  not  separated  from 
one  another,  but  were  all  included  together  under  one 
profession. 

The  two  sons  of  ,®sculapius,7  Podalirius  and  Ma- 
ebaon,  who  commanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  were  no  less  excellent  physicians 
than  brave  officers;  and  rendered  as  much  service  to 
the  Grecian  army  by  their  skill  in  medicine,  as  they  did 
by  their  courage  and  conduct  in  their  military  capa¬ 
city.  Nor  did  Achilles  himself,8  nor  even  Alexander 
the  Great  in  after-times,  think  the  knowledge  of  this 
science  improper  for  a  general,  or  beneath  his  digni¬ 
ty.  On  the  contrary  he  learnt  it  himself  of  Chiron,  the 
centaur,  and  afteiwards  instructed  his  friend  Patroclus 
in  it,  who  did  not  disdain  to  exercise  the  art,  in  heal¬ 
ing  the  wound  of  Eurypylus.  This  wound  he  healed 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  root,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  assuaged  the  pain  and  stopped  the  bleeding. 
Botany,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  treats  of  herbs 
and  plants,  was  very  much  known,  and  almost  the 
only  branch  of  the  science  used  in  those  early  times. 
Virgil,  speaking  of  a  celebrated  physician,9  who  was 
instructed  in  his  art  by  Apollo  himself,  seems  to  confine 
that  profession  to  the  knowledge  of  simples:  Scire 
potesta/cs  herharum  vsnmqne  medendi  maluit.  It  was 
nature  herself  that  offered  those  innocent  and  salutary 
remedies,  and  seemed  to  invite  mankind  to  make  use 


*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  197.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  746. 
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of  them.  Their  gardens,1  fields,  and  woods,  supplied 
them  gratuitously  with  an  infinite  plenty  and  variety. 
As  yet  no  use  was  made  of  minerals,2  treacles,  and 
other  compositions,  since  discovered  by  closer  and 
more  inquisitive  researches  into  nature. 

Pliny  says,3  that  physic  which  had  been  brought  by 
Alsculapius  into  great  reputation  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  was  soon  after  neglected  and  lost,  and  lay 
in  a  manner  buried  in  darkness  till  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  then  it  was  revived  by  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  honour  and  credit. 
This  may  be  true  with  respect  to  Greece;  but  in  Persia 
we  find  it  to  have  been  always  cultivated,  and  conse¬ 
quently  held  in  great  reputation.  The  great  Cyrus,4 
as  is  observed  by  Xenophon  never  failed  to  take  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  excellent  physicians  along  with  him  in 
the  army,  rewarding  them  very  liberally,  and  treating 
them  with  particular  regard.  He  farther  remarks, 
that  in  this,  Cyrus  only’  followred  a  custom  that  had 
been  anciently  established  among  their  generals:  and 
he  also  informs  us  that  the  younger  Cyrus  acted  in 
the  same  manner.5 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was 
Hippocrates,  who  carried  this  science  to  its  highest 
perfection.  And  though  it  be.  certain  that  several  im¬ 
provements  and  new  discoveries  have  been  made  since 
his  time,  yet  is  he  still  looked  upon  by  the  ablest  phy¬ 
sicians,  as  the  first  and  chief  master  of  that  art,  and  as 
the  person  whose  writings  ought  to  be  the  chief  study 
of  those  that  would  distinguish  themselves  in  that 
profession. 

Men  thus  qualified,  who,  to  the  study  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  as 
also  to  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  simples,  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  constitution  and  contexture  of  human  bodies, 
have  added  a  long  practice  and  experience,  together 
with  their  own  serious  rellections;  such  men  as  these, 
in  a  well-ordered  state,  deserve  to  be  highly  rewarded 
and  distinguished,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  signifies  to 
us  in  the  sacred  writings:  The  skill  of  the  physician 
shall  lift  up  his  head;  and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he 
shall  be  in  admiration ;6  since  all  their  labours,  lucu¬ 
brations,  and  watchings,  are  devoted  to  the  people's 
health,  which  of  all  human  blessings  is  the  dearest 
and  most  valuable.  And  yet  this  blessing  is  what 
mankind  are  the  least  careful  to  preserve.  They  do 
not  only  destroy  it  by  riot  and  excess,  but  through  a 
blind  credulity  they  foolishly  intrust  it  with  persons  of 
no  credit  or  experience,?  who  impose  upon  them  by 
their  impudence  and  presumption,  or  seduce  them  by 
their  flattering  assurances  of  infallible  recovery. 

SECTION  IV. — ASTRONOMY. 

However  desirous  the  Grecians  were  to  be  es¬ 
teemed  the  authors  and  inventors  of  all  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  they  could  never  absolutely  deny  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of 
astronomy.  The  advantageous  situation  of  Babylon,8 
which  was  built  upon  a  wide  extensive  plain,  where 
no  mountains  bounded  the  prospect;  the  constant 
clearness  and  serenity  of  the.  air  in  that  country,  so 
favourable  to  the  free  contemplation  of  the  heavens; 
perhaps  also  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  tower  of  | 
Babel,  which  seemed  to  be  intended  for  an  observa¬ 
tory;  all  these  circumstances  were  strong  motives  to 
engage  this  people  to  a  more  nice  observation  of  the 
various  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  the  stars.  The  Abbe  Renaudot,9  in  his 
dissertation  upon  the  sphere,  observes,  that  the  plain 
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:  which  in  Scripture  is  called  Shinar,  and  in  which 
Babylon  stood,  is  the  same  as  is  called  by  the  Arabi¬ 
ans  Sinjar,  where  the  caliph  Almamon,  the  seventh  of 
the  Habbassides,  in  whose  reign  the  sciences  began  to 
ilourish  among  the  Arabians,  caused  the  astronomical 
observations  to  be  made,  which  forseveral  ages  direct¬ 
ed  ail  the  astronomers  of  Europe;  and  that  the  sultan 
Gelaleddin  Melikschah,  the  third  of  the  Seljukides, 
caused  similar  observations  to  be  made  near  300  years 
afterwards  in  the  same  place:  from  whence  it  appears, 
that  this  place  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  pro- 
perest  in  the  world  for  astronomical  observations. 

The  ancient  Babylonians  could  not  have  carried 
theirs  to  any  great  perfection  for  want  of  the  help  of 
telescopes,  which  are  of  modern  invention,  and  have 
greatly  contributed  of  late  years  to  render  our  astro¬ 
nomical  researches  more  perfect  and  exact.  What¬ 
ever  they  were,  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Epi- 
genes,  a  grave  and  credible  author,  according  to  Pliny, 
speaks  of  observations  made  for  the  space  of  720 
years,10  and  imprinted  upon  squares  of  brick;  which, 
if  it  be  true,  must  reach  back  to  a  very  early  antiqui¬ 
ty.  Those  of  which  Callisthenes,11  a  philosopher  in 
Alexander’s  train,  makes  mention,  and  of  which  he 
gave  Aristotle  an  account,  include  1903 years,  and  con¬ 
sequently  must  commence  very  near  the  deluge,  and 
the  time  of  Nimrod’s  building  the  city  of  Babylon. 

We  are  certainly  under  great  obligations,  which  we 
ought  to  acknowledge,  to  the  labours  and  curious  in¬ 
quiries  of  those  wbo.have  contributed  to  the  discovery 
or  improvement  of  so  useful  a  science;  a  science,  not 
only  of  great  service  to  agriculture  and  navigation,  by 
the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  the  regular  course  of  the 
stars,  and  of  the  wonderful,  constant,  and  uniform  pro¬ 
portion  of  days,  months,  seasons,  and  years,  but  even 
to  religion  itself;  'with  which,  as  Plato  shows,12  the 
study  of  that  science  has  a  very  close  and  necessary 
connexion ;  as  it  directly  tends  to  inspire  us  with  great 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  who,  with  infinite  wisdom, 
presides  over  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  is 
present  and  attentive  to  all  our  actions.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  sufficiently  deplore  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  those  very  philosophers,  who  although  by  their 
successful  application  and  astronomical  inquiries, 
they  came  very  near  the  Creator,  were  yet  so  unhap¬ 
py  as  not  to  find  him,  because  they  did  not  serve  and 
adore  him  as  they  ought  to  do,  nor  govern  their  actions 
by  the  rules  and  directions  of  that  divine  model. 

SECTION  V.—  JUDICIAL  ASTROLOGY. 

As  to  the  Babylonian  and  other  Eastern  philoso¬ 
phers,  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  so  far  from 
leading  them,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  Him  who  is  both  their  Creator  and  Ruler,  that 
for  the  most  part  it  carried  them  into  impiety,  and  the 
extravagances  of  judicial  astrology.  So  we  term  that 
deceitful  and  presumptuous  science,  which  teaches  to 
judge  of  things  to  come  by  the  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
and  to  foretell  events  by  the  situation  of  the  planets, 
and  by  their  different  aspects;  a  science  justly  looked 
upon  as  madness  and  folly  by  all  the  most  sensible 
writers  among  the  pagans  themselves.  0  deliraiion- 
em  incredibilem!  cries  Cicero,14  in  refuting  the  extra, 
vagant  opinions  of  those  astrologers,  frequently  called 
Chaldeans,  from  the  country  that,  first  gave  rise  to 
this  science;  who,  in  consequence  of  the  observations 
made,  as  they  affirmed,  by  their  predecessors  upon  all 
past  events,  for  the  spare  only  of  470,000  years,  pre¬ 
tended  to  know'  assuredly,  by  the  aspect  ancl  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  stars  and  planets  at  the  instant  of  a  child's 
birth,  what  would  be  his  genius,  temper,  manners,  the 
constitution  of  his  body,  his  actions,  and  in  a  word,  all 
the  events  and  the  duration  of  his  life.  He  exposes 
a  thousand  absurdities  of  this  opinion,  the  very  ridi¬ 
culousness  of  which  should  excite  contempt;  and 
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asks,  why  ot  all  that  vast  number  of  children  that  are 
born  in  the  same  moment,  and  without  doubt  exactly 
under  the  aspect  of  the  same  stars,  there  are  not  two 
whose  lives  and  fortunes  resemble  each  other'?  He 
puts  this  farther  question,  whether  that  great  number 
of  men  that  perished  at  the  battle  of  Canute,  and  died 
of  one  and  the  same  death,  were  all  born  under  the 
same  constellations? 

It  is  hardly  credible,  that  so  absurd  an  art,  founded 
entirely  upon  fraud  and  imposture,  fraudidentissima 
artium,  as  Pliny  calls  it,'  should  eyer  acquire  so  much 
credit  as  this  has  done,  throughout  the  whole  world 
and  in  all  ages.  What  has  supported  and  brought 
it  into  so  great  vogue,  continues  that  author,  is  the 
natural  curiosity  men  have  to  penetrate  into  futurity, 
and  to  know  beforehand  the  things  that  are  to  hefal 
them :  JYullo  non  avido  fuhira  de  se  sciendi;  attended 
with  a  superstitious  credulity,  which  finds  itselfagree- 
ably  flattered  by  the  pleasing  and  magnificent  promi¬ 
ses  of  which  those  fortune-tellers  are  never  sparing. 
lta  blandissimis  desideratissimisque  promissis  addi- 
dit  vires  religionis ,  ad  quas  maximi  etiamnvm  call- 
gat  humanum  genvs. 

Modern  writers,2  and  among  others  two  of  our 
greatest  philosophers,  Gassendi  and  Rohault,  have 
inveighed  against  the  folly  of  that  pretended  science 
with  the  same  energy,  and  have  demonstrated  it  to  be 
equally  void  of  principles  and  experience. 

As  for  its  principles.  The  heaven,  according  to 
the  system  of  astrologers,  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts;  which  parts  are  taken  not  according  to  the 
poles  of  the  world,  but  according  to  those  of  the  zo¬ 
diac.  These  twelve  parts  or  portions  of  heaven,  have 
each  of  them  its  attribute,  as  riches,  knowledge,  pa¬ 
rentage,  and  so  of  the  rest:  the  most  important  and 
decisive  portion  is  that  which  is  next  under  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  which  is  called  the  ascendant,  because  it  is 
ready  to  ascend  and  appear  above  the  horizon,  when  a 
man  comes  into  the  world.  The  planets  are  divided 
into  the  propitious,  the  malignant,  and  the  mixed  :  the 
aspects  of  these  planets,  which  are  only  certain  dis¬ 
tances  from  one  another,  are  likewise  either  happy  or 
unhappy.  I  say  nothing  of  several  other  hypotheses, 
which  are  all  equally  fanciful ;  and  I  ask,  whether  any 
man  of  common  sense  can  accede  to  them  upon  the 
bare  word  of  these  impostors,  without  any  proofs,  or 
even  without  the  least  shadow  of  probability'* *  The 
critical  moment,  and  that  on  which  all  their  predic¬ 
tions  depend,  is  that  of  the  birth.  And  why  not  as 
well  the  moment  of  conception?  Why  have  the  stars 
no  influence  during  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy?  Or 
is  it  possible,  considering  the  incredible  rapidity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  always  to  be  sure  of  hitting  the  pre¬ 
cise,  determinate  moment,  without  the  least  variation 
of  more  or  less,  which  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  all? 
A  thousand  other  objections  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  made,  which  are  altogether  unanswerable. 

As  for  experience,  they  have  still  less  reason  to  flat¬ 
ter  themselves  with  having  that  on  their  side.  This 
can  only  consist  in  observations  founded  upon  events 
that  have  always  come  to  pass  in  the  same  manner, 
whenever  the  planets  were  found  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is  unanimously  agreed  by  all  astrono¬ 
mers,  that  several  thousands  of  years  must  pass,  before 
any  such  situation  of  the  stars  as  they  would  imagine, 
can  twice  happen:  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  the 
state  m  which  the  heavens  will  be  to-morrow,  has 
never  yet  been  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
reader  may  consult  the  two  philosophers  above-men¬ 
tioned,  particularly  Gassendi,  who  has  more  copiously 
treated  this  subject.  But  such,  and  no  better,  are  the 
foundations  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  judicial 
astrology  is  built. 

But  what  is  astonishing,  and  argues  an  absolute 
subversion  of  all  reason  is,  that  certain  free-thinkers 
who  obstinately  harden  themselves  against  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  religion,  and  who  refuse  to  believe 
even  the  clearest  and  most  certain  prophecies  upon 
the  word  of  God,  do  sometimes  give  entire  credit  to 
the  vain  pred.KTtns  of  these  astrologers  and  impostors 
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St.  Austin,  in  several  passages  of  his  writings,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  this  stupid  and  sacrilegious  credulity  if 
a  just  chastisement  from  God,3 * *  who  frequently  pun* 
isheth  the  voluntary  blindness  of  men,  by  inflicting  a 
still  greater  blindness;  and  who  sutler  evil  spirits, 
that  they  may  keep  their  servants  still  faster  in  their 
nets,  sometimes  to  foretell  things  which  do  really  come 
to  pass,  but  of  which  the  expectation  very  often'serves 
only  to  torment  them. 

God,  who  alone  foresees  future  contingencies  and 
events,  because  he  alone  is  the  sovereign  disposer  and 
director  of  them,  does  often  in  Scripture  *  laugh  to 
scorn  the  ignorance  of  the  so-much-boasted  Babylo¬ 
nish  astrologers,  calling  them  forgers  of  lies  and  false¬ 
hoods.  He  moreover  defies  all  their  false  gods  to  fore¬ 
tell  any  thing  whatsoever,  and  consents  if  they  do,  that 
they  should  be  worshipped  as  gods.  Then  addressing 
himself  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  particularly  declares 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  miseries  with  which  she 
shall  be  overwhelmed  above  200  years  after  that  pre? 
diction;  while  none  of  her  prognosticators,  who  had 
flattered  her  with  the  assurances  ofher  perpetual  gran¬ 
deur,  which  they  pretended  to  have  read  m  the  stars, 
should  be  able  to  avert  the  judgment,  or  even  to  fore¬ 
see  the  time  of  its  accomplishment.  Indeed,  how 
should  they?  since  at  the  very  time  of  its  execution, 
when  Belshazzar,6  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  saw  a  hand 
come  out  of  the  wall  and  write  unknown  characters 
thereon,  the  Magi,  the  Chaldeans,  the  soothsayers, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  the  pretended  sages  in  the  country, 
were  not  able  so  much  as  to  read  the  writing.  Here 
then  we  see  astrology  and  magic  convicted  ofignorance 
and  impotence,  in  the  very  place  where  they  were  most 
in  vogue,  and  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  certainly 
their  interest  to  display  all  their  science  and  power. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

RELIGION. 

The  most  ancient  and  general  idolatry  in  the  world, 
was  that  wherein  the  sun  and  moon  were  the  objects 
of  divine  worship.  This  idolatry  was  founded  upon  a 
mistaken  gratitude;  which,  instead  of  ascending  up  to 
the  Deity,  stopped  short  at  the  veil  which  concealed 
him,  while  it  indicated  his  existence.  With  the  least 
reflection  orpenetration  they  might  have  discerned  the 
Sovereign  who  commanded,  from  the  minister6  who 
did  but  obey. 

In  all  ages  mankind  have  been  sensibly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  an  intercourse  between  God  and 
man:  and  adoration  supposes  God  to  be  both  atten¬ 
tive  to  man’s  desires  and  capable  of  fulfilling  them. 
But  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  is  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  this  intercourse.  Therefore  foolish  men  en¬ 
deavoured  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  laying 
t  heir  hands  upon  their  mouths,7  and  then  lifting  them 
up  to  those  false  gods,  in  order  to  testify  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  unite  themselves  to  them,  but  that 
they  could  not.  This  was  that  impious  custom  so  pre¬ 
valent  throughout  all  the  east,  from  which  Job  esteem¬ 
ed  himself  happy  to  have  been  preserved:  When  I 


3  His  omnibus  consideratis,  non  immerito  creditur,  cum 
astrologi  mirabiliter  mulla  vera  respondent,  occulto  instine- 
tu  fieri  spirituum  non  bonorum,  quorum  cura  est  has  falsas 
et  noxias  opiniones  de  astralibus  fat  is  inserere  humanis  men- 

tibus  atque  firmare,  non  horoscopi  notati  et  inspecti  aliqua 
arte,  quee  nulla  est.  De  Civ.  Dei.  1.  v.  c.  7. 

*  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee,  thou  shalt  not  know 
from  whence  it  riseth  :  and  mischief  shall  fall  upon  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  be  ablo  to  put  it  off:  and  desolation  shall  come  up¬ 
on  thee  suddenly,  which  thou  shalt  not  know.  Stand  now 
with  thine  enchantments,  and  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sor¬ 
ceries,  wherein  thou  hast  laboured  from  thy  youth  ;  if  so  be 
thou  shalt  be  able  to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  prevail. 
Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels.  Let  now 
the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  prognosticators,  stand 
up,  and  save  thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon 
thee.  Rehold,  they  shall  be  os  stubble  :  the  fire  shall  burn 
them  :  they  shall  not  deliver  themselves  from  the  power  of 
the  flame.  Isa.  xlvii.  31 — 14.  *  Dan.  v. 

6  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  ordinary  name  for  the  sun  sig 
nifies  minister. 

r  Superstitiosus  vulgus  mavum  ori  admovens ,  osculum 
lahiis  pressit.  Minuc.  p.  2.  From  thence  is  come  the  word 
adorare ;  that  is  to  say,  ad  os  mantsm  admovere. 
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beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness :  my  heart  hath  not  been  secretly  enticed . 
nor  my  mouth  kissed  my  hand A 

The  Persians  adored  the  sun  *  and  particularly  the 
rising  sun,  with  the  profoundest  veneration.  To  him 
they  dedicated  a  magnificent  chariot,  with  horses  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  value,  as  we  have  seen  in  Cy¬ 
rus  s  stately  cavalcade.  (This  same  ceremony  was 
practised  by  the  Babylonians;  from  whom  some  im¬ 
pious  kings  of  Judah  borrowed  it,3  and  brought  it  into 
Palestine.)  Sometimes  they  likewise  sacrificed  oxen 
to  this  god,  who  was  very  much  known  amongst  them 
by  the  name  of  Mithra. 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  the  worship  they  paid 
to  the  sun,  they  likewise  paid  a  particular  veneration 
to  fire,'4  always  invoked  it  first  in  their  sacrifices,5 
carried  it  with  great  respect  before  the  king  in  all  his 
inarches;  intrusted  the  keeping  of  their  sacred  fire, 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  as  they  pretended,  to 
none  but  the  Magi;  and  would  have  looked  upon  it 
as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  if  it  had  been  suffered 
to  go  out.  History  informs  us,®  that  the  emperor  He- 
raclius,  when  he  was  at  war  with  the  Persians,  de¬ 
molished  several  of  their  temples,  and  particularly 
the  chapel  in  which  the  sacred  fire  had  been  preserved 
until  that  time,  which  occasioned  great  mourning  and 
lamentation  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
Persians  likewise  honoured  the  water,7  the  earth,  and 
the  winds,  as  so  many  deities. 

The  cruel  ceremony  of  makingchildren  pass  through 
the  fire,  was  undoubtedly  a  consequence  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  paid  to  that  element:  for  this  fire-worship  was 
common  to  the  Babylonians  and  Persians.  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  positively  says  of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia,  who 
were  sent  as  a  colon)'  into  the  country  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritans,  that  they  caused  their  children  to  pass  through 
the  fire.  It  is  well  known  how  common  this  barbar¬ 
ous  custom  became  in  many  provinces  of  Asia. 

Besides  these,5  the  Persians  had  two  gods  of  a  very 
different  nature,  namely,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius. 
The  former  they  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  all  the 
blessings  and  good  things  that  happened  to  them  ;  and 
the  latter  as  the  author  of  all  the  evils  wherewith  they 
were  afflicted.  I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  these 
deities  hereafter. 

The  Persians  erected  neither  statues,  nor  temples, 
nor  altars,  to  their  gods;9  but  offered  their  sacrifices 
in  the  open  air,  and  generally  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or 
on  high  places.  It  was  in  the  open  fields  that  Cyrus 
acquitted  himself  of  that  religious  duty,10  when  he 
made  the  pompous  and  solemn  procession  already 
spoken  of.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  through  the 
advice  and  instigation  of  the  Magi,41  that  Xerxes,  the 
Persian  king,  burnt  all  the  Grecian  temples,  esteem¬ 
ing  it  injurious  to  the  majesty  of  the  Deity  to  shut  him 
up  within  walls,  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  and  to 
whom  the  whole  world  should  be  reckoned  as  a  house 
or  a  temple. 

Cicero  thinks,12  that  in  this  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
acted  more  wisely  than  the  Persians,  in  that  they  erect¬ 
ed  temples  to  their  gods  within  their  cities,  and  there¬ 
by  assigned  them  a  residence  in  common  with  them¬ 
selves,  which  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  peo- 
gle  with  sentiments  of  religion  and  piety.  Varro  was 
not  of  the  same  opinion  (St.  Austin  has  preserved  that 
passage  of  his  works:)13  After  having  observed,  that 
the  Romans  had  worshipped  their  gods  without  sta¬ 
tues  for  above  170  years,  he  adds,  that  if  they  had  still 
preserved  their  ancient  custom,  their  religion  would 


■  The  text  is  in  the  form  of  an  oath,  If  I  beheld,  &e.  Job 
xxxi.  2(>,  27.  *  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  131. 

*  2  Kings,  xxiii.  11.  Strab.  1.  x-v.  p  732.  s  Tbid. 

s  Xenopli.  Cyrop.  I.  viii.  p.  215.  Am.  Mar.  1.  xxiii. 

«  Zonar.  Anna!,  vol.  ii.  i  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  131. 

«  Pint,  in  1  b.  do  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  369. 

*  Herod.  I  i.  c.  131.  t°  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  233. 

»*  Auctoribus  Magis  Xerxes  inflainmasse  templa  Grteciae 
jicitnr,  quod  parietibus  includerent  deos,  quibus  omnia  de- 
berent  esse  patentia  ac  libera,  quorumque  bin  mundus  omnis 
templum  esset  et  domus.  Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Legib. 

Melius  Grajci  atque  nostri,  qui  ut  augerent  pietatem 
in  deos.  easdem  illos  urbes,  quas  nos,  inoolere  voluerunt. 
Adfert  enim  h-eo opinio  religionem  utilern  civitatibus.  lb. 

*  »  Lib.  iv  da  Civ.  Dei,  n.  31. 


have  been  the  purer  and  freer  from  corruption:  Quod 
si  adhuc  mansisset,  castiiis  dii  observarentur ;  and 
he  strengthens  his  opinion  by  the  example  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

The  laws  of  Persia  suffered  no  man  to  confine  th6 
motive  of  his  sacrifices  to  any  private  or  domestic  in¬ 
terest.  This  was  a  fine  way  of  attaching  all  private 
individuals  to  the  public  good,  by  teaching  them  that 
they  ought  never  to  sacrifice  for  themselves  alone,  but 
for  the  king  and  the  whole  state,  wherein  every  man 
was  comprehended,  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  Magi,  in  Persia,  were  the  guardians  of  all  the 
ceremonies  relating  to  divine  worship;  and  it  was  to 
them  the  people  had  recourse,  in  order  to  be  instructed 
therein,  and  to  know  on  what  day,  to  what  gods,  and 
after  what  manner,  they  were  to  offer  their  sacrifices. 
As  these  Magi  were  all  of  one  tribe,  and  as  none  but 
the  son  of  a  priest  could  pretend  to  the  honour  of  the 
priesthood,  they  kept  all  their  learning  and  knowledge, 
whether  in  religious  or  political  concerns,  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families;  nor  was  it  lawful  for  them 
to  instruct  any  stranger  in  these  matters,  without  the 
king’s  permission.  It  was  granted  in  favour  of  The- 
mistocles,14  and  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  partic¬ 
ular  effect  of  the  prince’s  great  consideration  for  him- 

This  knowledge  and  skill  in  religious  matters  which 
made  Plato  define  magic,  or  the  learning  of  the  Magi, 
the  art  of  worshipping  the  gods  in  a  becoming  manner, 
Si&i'  SigxTri lav,  gave  the  Magi  great  authority  both 
with  the  prince  and  people,  who  could  offer  no  sacri¬ 
fice  without  their  presence  and  ministration. 

It  was  even  requisite  that  the  king,15  before  he  came 
to  the  crown,  should  have  received  instruction  for  a 
certain  time  from  some  of  the  Magi,  and  have  learned 
of  them  both  the  art  of  reigning,  and  that  of  worship¬ 
ping  the  gods  after  a  proper  manner.  Nor  did  he  de¬ 
termine  any  important  affair  of  the  state,  when  he  was 
upon  the  throne,  without  first  consulting  them;  for 
which  reason  Pliny  says,16  that  even  in  his  time  they 
were  looked  upon  in  all  the  Eastern  countries  as  the 
masters  and  directors  of  princes,  and  of  those  who 
styled  themselves  the  kings  of  kings. 

They  were  the  sages,  the  philosophers,  and  men  of 
learning,  in  Persia;  as  the  Gymnosophists  and  Brach- 
mans  were  amongst  the  Indians,  and  the  Druids  among 
the  Gauls.  Their  great  reputation  made  people  come 
from  the  most  distant  countries  to  be  instructed  by 
them  in  philosophy  and  religion;  and  we  are  assured 
it  was  from  them  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  doctrine,  by  which  he  acquired  so  much 
veneration  and  respect  among  the  Greeks,  excepting 
only  the  tenet  of  transmigration,  which  he  learned  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  by  which  he  corrupted  and  debased 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Zoroaster  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  author  and  founder  of  this  sect;  but  authors  are 
considerably  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.  What  Pliny  says  upon  this  head 
may  reasonably  serve  to  reconcile  that  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions,17  as  is  very  judiciously  observed  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 
We  read  in  that  author  that  there  were  two  persons 
named  Zoroaster,  between  whose  lives  there  might 
be  the  distance  of  600  years.  The  first  of  them  was 
the  founder  of  the  Magian  sect,  about  the  year  of  the 
world  2900;  and  the  latter,  who  certainly  flourished 
between  the  beginning  ot  Cyrus’s  reign  in  the  East, 
and  the  end  of  Darius’s,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  the 
restorer  and  reformer  of  it. 

Throughout  all  the  Eastern  countries,  idolatry  was 
divided  into  two  principal  sects;  that  of  the  Sabians, 
who  adored  images;  and  that  of  the  Magi,  who  wor¬ 
shipped  fire.  The  former  of  these  sects  had  its  rise 
among  the  Chaldeans,  who,  from  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  and  their  particular  application  to  the  stu- 


14  In  Them.  p.  126. 

is  Nee  quisquam  rex  Persarum  potest  esse,  qui  non  ante 
v(?ff.orura  d'sciplinam  scientiamque  perceperit.  Cic.  de 
Divin.  1.  i.  n.  91. 

16  In  tantum  fastigii  adolevit  (auctoritas  Magorum)  nt 
nodieque  etiam  in  magna  parte  gentium  prevaleat,  et  in 
oriente  return  regihns  imperit.  Plin.  1  xxx.  c.  1. 

17  Hist.  Nat.  1.  xxx.  c.  1. 
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dy  or  the  seven  planets,  which  they  believed  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  as  many  intelligences,  who  were  to  those 
orbs,  what  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  indu¬ 
ced  to  represent  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mer¬ 
cury,  Venus,  and  Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by  so  many 
images,  or  statues,  in  which  they  imagined  those  pre¬ 
tended  intelligences,  or  deities,  were,  as  really  present 
as  in  the  planets  themselves.  In  time,  the  number  of 
their  gods  considerably  increased:  this  image-wor- 
ship  from  Chaldea  spread  itself  throughout  all  the 
East.-  from  thence  passed  into  Egypt;  and  at  length 
came  among  the  Greeks,  who  propagated  it  through 
all  the  western  nations. 

To  this  sect  of  the  Sabians  w-as  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  that  of  the  Magi,  which  also  took  its  rise  in  the 
same  Eastern  countries.  As  the  Magi  held  images  in 
utter  abhorrence,  they  worshipped  God  only  under  the 
form  of  fire;  looking  upon  that,  on  account  of  its  pu¬ 
rity-,  brightness,  activity,  subtilty,  fecundity,  and  in¬ 
corruptibility,  as  the  most  perfect  sy  mbol  of  the  Deity. 
They  began  first  in  Persia,  and  there  and  in  India 
were  the  only-  places  where  this  sect  was  propagated, 
and  where  they  have  remained  even  to  this  day.1  Their 
chief  doctrine  was,  that  there  were  tw-o  principles; 
ine  the  cause  of  ail  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all 
evil.  The  former  is  represented  by  light,  and  the  other 
by  darkness,  as  their  truest  symbols.  The  good  god 
they  named  Yazdan  and  Ormuzd,  and  the  evil  god 
Ahraman.  The  former  is  by  the  Greeks  called  Oro- 
masdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius.  And  therefore2 
when  Xerxes  prayed  that  his  enemies  might  always 
esolve  to  banish  their  best  and  bravest  citizens,  as  the 
Athenians  had  Themistocles,  he  addressed  his  prayer 
to  Arimanius,  the  evil  god  of  the  Persians,  and  not  to 
Oromasdes,  their  good  god. 

Concerning  these  two  gods,  they  had  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion;  that  whereas  some  held  both  of  them 
to  have  been  from  all  eternity  ;  others  contended  that 
the  good  god  only  was  eternal,  and  the  other  was 
created.  But  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that  there  will 
be  a  continual  opposition  between  these  two,  till  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  that  then  the  good  god  shall  over¬ 
come  the  evil  god,  and  that  from  thenceforward  each 
of  them  shall  have  his  peculiar  world;  that  is,  the 
good  god,  his  world  w-ith  all  the  good;  and  the  evil 
god,  his  world,  w-ith  all  the.  wicked. 

The  second  Zoroaster,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Darius,  undertook  to  reform  some  articles  in  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Magian  sect,  which  for  several  ages  had 
been  the  predominant  religion  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians;  but  which,  since  the  death  of  Smerdis  who 
usurped  the  throne,  and  his  chief  confederates,  and 
the  massacre  of  their  adherents  and  followers,  had 
fallen  into  great  contempt.  It  is  thought  this  reform¬ 
er  made  his  first  appearance  in  Ecbatana. 

The  chief  reformation  he  made  in  the  Magian  reli¬ 
gion  was,  that  w-hereas  before  they  had  held  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  tenet  the  existence  of  two  supreme  princi¬ 
ples;  the  first  light,  which  was  the  author  of  all  good  ; 
and  the  other  darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil;  and 
that  of  the  mixture  of  these  two,  as  they  were  in  a 
continual  struggle  with  each  other,  all  things  were 
made;  he  introduced  a  principle  superior  to  them 
both  one  supreme  God,  who  created  both  light  and 
darkness;  and  who  out  of  these  two  principles,  made 
all  other  things  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his 
doctrine  was,  that  there  was  one  supreme  Being, 
independent  and  self-existing  from  all  eternity:  that 
under  him  there  were  two  angels;  one  the  angel  of 
light,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  the  other  the 


<  [Among  the  ancient  Magi  were  three  degrees  of  priests, 
ordinary  priests,  overseers  of  these,  and  an  archimacus,  or 
head  of  the  Magi,  who  was  held  to  he  successor  of  Zoroas¬ 
ter,  and  is  termed  the  supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Magian  faith. 
These  ir  the  Pehlevi  language  or  old  Persian,  were  styled 
Magh,  t.  e.  Magus  ;  Mubad  superintendant,  and  Mubad  Mu- 
badan  or  high  priest.  Hyde.  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  chap,  xxviii. 
[).  348.  Lord,  in  his  account  of  the  Parsee  religion,  calls 
them  by  the  names  of  Daroos,  Herboods,  and  Distecoos.  In 
more  modern  times,  the  priests  of  the  Parsees  at  Bombay  and 
Surat,  are  called  Desatirs."] 

»  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  J26. 
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angel  of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  of  all  ev  1:  that 
these  two,  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  darkness, 
made  all  things  that  are:  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual 
struggle  with  each  other;  and  that  where  the  angel  of 
light  prevails,  there  good  reigns;  and  that  where  the 
angel  of  darkness  prevails,  there  evil  takes  place:  that 
this  struggle  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world; 
that  then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  a 
day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  shall  receive  a  just  retri¬ 
bution  according  to  their  works;  after  which  the  angel 
of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into  a  world  of 
their  own,  where  they  shall  suffer  in  everlasting  dark¬ 
ness  the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds;  and  the  angel 
of  light  and  his  disciples  shall  also  go  into  a  world  of 
their  own,  where  they  shall  receive  in  everlasting  light 
the  reward  due  unto  their  good  deeds;  that  after  this 
they  shall  remain  separate  for  ever,  and  light  and 
darkness  be  no  more  mixed  together  to  all  eternity. 
And  all  this  the  remainder  of  that  sect,  which  still 
subsist  in  Persia  and  India,  do,  without  any  variation 
after  so  many  ages,  still  hold  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  the  reader,  that  almost  all 
these  tenets,  though  altered  in  many  circumstances, 
do  in  general  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  with  which  it  plainly  appears  the  two 
Zoroasters  were  well  acquainted,  it  being  easy  for 
both  of  them  to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  people  of  God :  the  first  of 
them  in  Syria,  where  the  Israelites  had  been  long  set¬ 
tled;  the  latter  at  Babylon,  to  which  place  the  same 
people  were  carried  captive,  and  where  Zoroaster 
might  have  converse  with  Daniel  himself,  who  was  in 
very  great  power  and  credit  in  the  Persian  court. 

Another  reformation,  made  by  Zoroaster  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Magian  religion,  was,  that  he  caused  temples  to 
be  built,  wherein  their  sacred  fire  was  carefully  and 
constantly  preserved;  which  he  pretended  himself  to 
have  brought  down  from  heaven.  Over  this  the  priests 
kept  a  perpetual  watch  night  and  day,  to  prevent  its 
being  extinguished. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  sect  or  religion  of  the  Ma- 
gians,  the  reader  will  find  very  largely  and  learnedly 
treated  in  Dean  Prideaux’s  Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  &c.  from  whence  I  have  taken  only 
a  short  extract. 

Their  Marriages  and  the  Manner  of  Burying  the 
Dead. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  religion  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  which  is  an  article  I  thought  myself  obli  ed 
to  enlarge  upon,  because  I  look  upon  it  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  their  history,  I  shall  be  forced  to  treat  of 
their  other  customs  with  the  greatest  brevity.  Amongst 
which,  the  marriages  and  burials  are  too  material  to 
be  omitted. 

There  is  nothing  more  horrible,3  or  that  gives  us  a 
stronger  idea  of  the  profound  darkness  into  which 
idolatry  had  plunged  mankind,  than  the  public  pros¬ 
titution  of  women  at  Babylon,  which  was  not  only 
authorised  by  law,  but  even  commanded  by  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  country,  upon  a  certain  annual  festival, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Venus,  under  the 
name  of  Mylitta,  whose  temple  by  means  of  this  in¬ 
famous  ceremony,  became  a  brothel  or  place  of  de¬ 
bauchery.  This  wicked  custom  was  still  in  being,-* 
and  very  prevalent  when  the  Israelites  were  carried 
captive  to  that  criminal  city;  for  which  reason  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  thought  fit  to  caution  and  admonish 
them  against  so  scandalous  an  abomination. 

Nor  had  the  Persians  any  better  notion  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  sanctity  of  the  matrimonial  institution  than 
the  Babylonians.  I  do  not  mean  only  with  regard  to 
that  incredible  multitude  of  wives  and  concubines,  with 
which  their  kings  filled  their  seraglios,6  and  ot  which 
they  were  as  jealous  as  if  they  had  had  but  one  wife, 
keeping  them  all  shut  up  in  separate  apartments  un¬ 
der  a  strict  guard  of  eunuens,  without  suffering  them 
to  have  any  communication  with  one  another,  much 
less  with  persons  without  doors.  It  strikes  one  with 
horror  to  read  how  far  they  carried  their  neglect  and 


*  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  lflth  , 

‘  Baruch,  vi.  42.  43.  •  Herod.  I.  c.  14.5. 
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contempt  of  tlie  most  common  laws  of  nature.1  Even 
incest  with  a  sister  was  allowed  amongst  them  by 
their  laws,  or  at  least  authorised  by  their  Magi,  those 
pretended  sages  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  his¬ 
tory  ofCambyses.  Nor  did  even  a  father  respect  his 
own  daughter,  or  a  mother  the  son  of  her  own  body. 
We  read  in  Plutarch,2  that  Parysatis,  the  mother  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whostrove  in  all  things  to  please 
the  king  her  son,  perceiving  that  he  had  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  one  of  his  own  daughters,  called 
Atossa,  was  so  far  from  opposing  his  unlawful  desire, 
that  she  herselt  advised  him  to  marry  her,  and  make 
her  his  lawful  wife,  and  laughed  at  "the  maxims  and 
laws  of  the  Grecians,  which  taught  the  contrary.  For, 
says  she  to  him,  carrying  her  flattery  to  a  monstrous 
excess,  are  not  you  yourself  set  by  God  over  the  Per¬ 
sians,  as  the  only  laro  and  rule  of  what  is  becoming  or 
unbecoming,  virtuous  or  vicious ? 

This  detestable  custom  continued  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who,  being  become  master  of 
Persia,  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Darius,  made 
an  express  law  to  suppress  it.  These  enormities  may 
serve  to  teach  us  from  what  an  abyss  the  Gospel  has 
delivered  us;  and  how  weak  a  barrier  human  wisdom 
is  of  itself  against  the  most  extravagant  and  abomina¬ 
ble  crimes. 

I  shall  finish  this  article  by  saying  a  word  or  two 
upon  their  manner  of  burying  the  dead.  It  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  Eastern  nations,3  and  especially  of 
the  Persians,  to  erect  funeral  piles  for  the  dead,  and 
consume  their  bodies  in  the  flames.  Accordingly4  we 
find  that  Cyrus,5  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
took  care  to  charge  his  children  to  inter  his  body,  and 
to  restore  it  to  the  earth;  that  is  the  expression  he 
makes  use  of;  by  which  he  seems  to  declare,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  earth  as  the  original  parent,  from 
whence  he  sprung,  and  to  which  he  ought  to  return. 
And  when  Cambyses  had  offered  a  thousand  indigni¬ 
ties  to  the  dead  body  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,6  he 
thought  he  crowned  all  by  causing  it  to  be  burnt, 
which  was  equally  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  and  Per¬ 
sian  manner  of  treating  the  dead.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  latter  to  wrap  up  their  dead  in  wax,7  in  order 
to  keep  them  the  longer  from  corruption. 

I  thought  proper  to  give  a  fuller  account  in  this 
place  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians, 
because  the  history  of  that  people  will  take  up  a  great 
part  of  this  work,  and  because  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
that  subject  in  the  sequel.  The  treatise  of  Barnabas 
Brisson,8  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  upon 
the  government  of  the  Persians,  has  been  of  great  use 
to  me.  Such  collections  as  these,  when  they  are  made 
by  able  hands,  save  a  writer  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
furnish  him  with  erudite  observations,  which  cost  him 
little,  and  yet  often  do  him  great  honour. 

ARTICLE  V. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
EMPIRE,  AND  OF  THE  CHANGE  THAT  HAPPENED 
IN  THEIR  MANNERS. 

When  we  compare  the  Persians,  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore  Cyrus  and  during  his  reign,  with  what  they  were 
afterwards  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  we  can 
hardly  believe  they  were  the  same  people;  and  we 
see  a  sensible  illustration  of  this  truth,  that  the  de¬ 
clension  of  manners  in  any  state  is  always  attended 
with  that  of  empire  and  dominion. 

Among  many  other  causes  that  brought  about  the 
declension  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  four  following 


‘  Philo,  lib.  de  Special,  leg.  p.  778.  Diog.  Laer.  in  Proem. 
P-  6.  1  In  Artax.  p.  1023. 

*  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  16.  *  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  238. 

!  Ac.  mihi  quidem  antiquissimum  sepultura  genus  id  fuis- 
ee  videtur,  quo  apud  Xenophontem  Cvrus  utitur.  Rcdditur 
onim  ferrse  corpus,  et  ita  locatum  ac  situm  quasi  operimento 
matris  ohducilur.  Cic.  lib.  ii.  de  leg.  n.  56. 

e  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  16. 

7  Condiunt  Egyptii  mort.uos,  et  eos  domi  servant. :  Persse 
jam  cera  circnmlitos  condiunt,  ut  quam  maxime  permane- 
ant  diuturna  corpora.  Cic.  Tuscul  Quast.  lib.  i.  n.  108. 

•  Barnab.  Brissonius  do  regio  Persarum  principatu,  See. 
tlrgentorali,  1710. 


may  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal :  Their  excessive 
magnificence  and  luxury;  the  abject  subjection  and 
slavery  of  the  people;  the  bad  education  of  their 
princes,  which  was  the  source  of  all  their  irregulari¬ 
ties;  and  their  want  of  faith  in  the  execution  of  their 
treaties,  oaths,  and  engagements. 

SECTION  I.— luxury  and  magnificence. 

What  made  the  Persian  troops  in  Cyrus's  time  to 
be  looked  upon  as  invincible,  was  the  temperate  and 
hard  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed  from  their 
infancy,  having  nothing  but  water  for  their  ordinary 
drink,  bread  and  roots  for  their  food,  the  ground,  or 
something  as  hard,  to  lie  upon,  inuring  themselves  to 
the  most  painful  exercises  and  labours,  and  esteeming 
the  greatest  dangers  as  nothing.  The  temperature 
of  the  country  where  they  were  born,  which  was  rough, 
mountainous,  and  woody,  might  somewhat  contribute 
to  their  hardiness;  for  which  reason  Cyrus  would 
never  consent  to  the  project  of  transplanting  them 
into  a  more  mild  and  agreeable  climate.9  The  excel¬ 
lent  education  bestowed  upon  the  ancient  Persians, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  sufficient  account, 
and  which  was  not  left  to  the  humours  and  caprice  of 
parents,  but  was  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  magistrates,  and  regulated  upon  principles  of 
the  public  good;  this  excellent  education  prepared 
them  for  observing,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  a 
most  exact  and  severe  discipline.  Add  to  this,  the 
influence  of  the  prince’s  example,  who  made  it  his 
ambition  to  surpass  all  his  subjects  in  regularity,  was 
the  most  abstemious  and  sober  in  his  manner  of  life,  the 
plainest  in  his  dress,  the  most  inured  and  accustomed 
to  hardships  and  fatigues,  as  welt  as  the  bravest  and 
most  intrepid  in  the  time  of  action.  What  might  not 
be  expected  from  soldiers  so  formed  and  so  trained 
up?  By  them  therefore  we  find  Cyrus  conquered  a 
great  part  of  the,  world. 

After  all  his  victories  he  continued  to  exhort  his 
army  and  people  not  to  degenerate  from  their  ancient 
virtue,  that  they  might  not  eclipse  the  glory  they  had 
acquired,  but  carefully  preserve  that  simplicity,  so¬ 
briety,  temperance,  and  love  of  labour,  which  were 
the  means  by  which  they  had  obtained  it.  But  I  do  not 
know,  whether  Cyrus  himself  did  not  at  that  very 
time  sow  the  first  seeds  of  that  luxury-,  which  soon 
overspread  and  corrupted  the  whole  nation.  In  that 
august  ceremony,  which  we  have  already  described  at 
large,  and  on  which  he  first  showed  himself  in  public 
to  his  new-conquered  subjects,  he  thought  proper,  in 
order  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  his  regal  dignity, 
to  make  a  pompous  display  of  all  the  magnificence 
and  show,  that  was  best  calculated  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Among  other  things  he  changed  his 
own  apparel,  as  also  that  of  his  officers,  giving  them  all 
garments  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  richly 
shining  with  gold  and  purple,  instead  of  their  Persian 
clothes,  which  were  very  plain  and  simple. 

This  prince  seemed  to  forget  how  much  the  conta¬ 
gious  example  of  a  court,  the  natural  inclination  all 
men  have  to  value  and  esteem  what  pleases  the  eye 
and  makes  a  fine  show,  the  anxiety  they  have  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  above  others  by  a  false  merit, 
easily  attained  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  wealth 
and  vanity  a  man  has  above  his  neighbours;  he  forgot 
how  capable  all  this  together  was  of  corrupting-  the 
purity  of  ancient  manners,  and  of  introducing  by  de¬ 
grees  a  general,  predominant  taste  for  extravagance 
and  luxury1-.  ° 

This  luxury  and  extravagance  rose  in  time  to  such 
an  excess,  as  was  little  better  than  downright  mad¬ 
ness.  rhe  pn-nce  carried  all  his  wives  along  with 
11111  *°  wars;  and  with  what  an  equipage  such  a 
troop  must  be  attended,  is  easy  to  judge.  All  his 
generals  and  officers  followed  his  example,  each  in 
proportion  to  his  rank  and  ability.  Their  pretext  for 
so  doing  was,  that  the  sight  of  what  they  held  most 
dear  and  precious  in  the  world,  would  encourage  them 
to  fight  with  the  greater  resolution;  but  the  true  rea¬ 
son  was  the  love  of  pleasure,  by  which  they  were 


3  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  171 

10  Xen.  Cyr.  1.  iv.  p.  01—99. 
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overcome  and  enslaved,  before  they  came  to  engage 
with  the  enemy. 

Another  instance  of  their  folly  was,  that  even  in  the 
army  they  carried  their  luxury  and  extravagance  with 
respect  to  theirtents,  chariots,  and  tables,  to  a  greater 
excess,  if  possible,  than  they  did  in  their  cities.  The 
most  exquisite  meats,’  the  rarest  birds,  and  the  cost¬ 
liest  dainties,  must  needs  be  found  for  the  prince  in 
what  part  of  the  world  soever  he  was  encamped.  They 
had  their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  without  number; 
instruments  of  luxury,2 *  says  a  certain  historian,  not 
of  victory,  proper  to  allure  and  enrich  an  enemy,  but 
not  to  repel  or  defeat  him. 

I  do  not  see  what  reason  Cyrus  could  have  for 
changing  his  conduct  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  It 
must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  station  of  kings  re¬ 
quires  a  suitable  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which 
may  on  certain  occasions  be  carried  even  to  a  degree 
of  pomp  and  splendour.  But  princes  possessed  of  a 
real  and  solid  merit,  have  a  thousand  ways  of  com¬ 
pensating  what  they  seem  to  lose  by  retrenching  some 
art  of  their  outward  stale  and  magnificence.  Cyrus 
imself  had  found  by  experience,  that  a  king  is  more 
sure  of  gaining  respect  from  his  people  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  conduct  than  by  the  greatness  of  his  expenses; 
and  that  affection  and  confidence  produce  a  closer 
attachment  to  his  person  than  a  vain  admiration  of 
unnecessary  pomp  and  grandeur.  Be  this  at  will,  Cy¬ 
rus’s  last  example  became  very  contagious.  A  taste  for 
pomp  and  expense  first  prevailed  at  court,  then  spread 
itself  into  the  cities  and  provinces,  and  in  a  little  time 
infected  the  whole  nation,  and  was  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  that  empire,  which  he  himself 
had  founded. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  fatal  effects  of  luxury,  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Pejsian  empire.  The  most  judi¬ 
cious  historians,  the  most  learned  philosophers,  and 
the  profoundest  politicians,  all  lay  it  down  as  a  certain, 
indisputable  maxim,  that  whenever  luxury  prevails,  it 
never  fails  to  destroy  the  most  flourishing  states  and 
kingdoms;  and  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  all  na¬ 
tions,  does  but  too  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  maxim. 

What  then  is  that  subtle,  secret  poison,  that  thus 
lurks  under  the  pomp  of  luxury  and  the  charms  of  plea¬ 
sure,  and  is  capable  of  enervating  at  the  same  time 
both  the  whole  strength  of  the  body,  and  the  vigour  of 
the  mind?  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  comprehend  why 
it  has  this  terrible  effect.  When  men  are  accustomed 
to  a  soft  and  voluptuous  life,  can  they  be  very  fit  for 
undergoing  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war?  Are 
they  qualified  for  suffering  the  rigour  of  the  season; 
for  enduring  hunger  and  thirst;  for  passing  whole 
nights  without  sleep  upon  occasion;  for  going  through 
continual  exercise  and  action;  for  facing  danger  and 
despising  death?  The  natural  effect  of  voluptuous¬ 
ness  and  delicacy,  which  are  the  inseparable  compan¬ 
ions  of  luxury,  is  to  render  men  subject  to  a  multitude 
oi  false  wants  and  necessities,  to  make  their  happiness 
depend  upon  a  thousand  trifling  conveniences  and  su¬ 
perfluities,  which  they  can  no  longer  be  without,  and 
to  give  them  an  unreasonable  fondness  for  life,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  thousand  secret  ties  and  engagements  that 
endear  it  to  them,  and  which  by  stifling  in  them  the 
great  motives  of  glory,  of  zeal  for  their  prince,  and  love 
for  their  country,  render  them  fearful  and  cowardly, 
and  hinder  them  from  exposing  themselves  to  dangers, 
which  may  in  a  moment  deprive  them  of  all  those 
things  wherein  they  place  their  felicity. 

SECTION  II. — THE  ABJECT  SUBMISSION  AND  SLA¬ 
VERY  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

We  are  told  by  Plato,  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  declension  of  the  Persian  empire.  And  indeed 
what  contributes  most  to  the  preservation  of  states, 
and  renders  their  arms  victorious,  is  not  the  number, 
but  the  vigour  and  courage  of  their  armies;  and  as  it 
was  finely  said  by  one  of  the  ancients  p  from  the  day 


1  Senec.  i.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  20. 

»  Non  belli  sed  luxuriae  apparntum — Aoiem  Persarum 
auro  purpuraque  fulgentum  intueri  jubebat  Alexander,  pras- 
dam,  non  arma  gestantem.  Q.  Curt. 

*  Horn.  Odyss.  P.  v.  322. 

Vol.  1,-26 


a  man  loseth  his  liberty,  he  loseth  one  half  of  his  an¬ 
cient  virtue.  Pie  is  no  longer  concerned  tor  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  state,  to  which  he  looks  upon  himself  as 
an  alien;  and  having  lost  the  principal  motives  of  his 
attachment  to  it,  he  becomes  indifferent  to  the  success 
of  public  affairs,  to  the  glory  or  welfare  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  his  circumstances  allow  him  to  claim  no 
share,  and  by  which  his  own  private  condition  is  not 
altered  nor  improved.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  was  a  reign  of  liberty.  That  prince 
never  acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner;  nor  did  he  think, 
that  a  despotic  power  was  worthy  of  a  king;  or  that 
there  was  any  great  glory  in  ruling  an  empire  of 
slaves.  His  tent  was  always  open;  and  free  access 
was  allowed  to  every  one  that  desired  to  speak  to  him. 
He  did  not  live  retired,  but  was  visible,  accessible, 
and  affable  to  all;  heard  their  complaints,  and  with 
his  own  eyes  observed  and  rewarded  merit;  invited  to 
his  table  not  only  the  generals  of  his  army,  not  only 
the  principal  officers,  but  even  subalterns,  and  some¬ 
times  w'hole  companies  of  soldiers.  The  simplicity 
and  frugality  of  his  table  made  him  capable  of  giving 
such  entertainments  frequently.4  His  aim  was  to 
animate  his  officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with 
courage  and  resolution,  to  attach  them  to  his  person 
rather  than  to  his  dignity,  and  to  make  them  warmly 
espouse  his  glory,  and  still  more  the  interest  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  state.  This  is  what  may  truly  be  called 
the  art  of  governing  and  commanding. 

In  reading  Xenophon,  we  observe  with  pleasure, 
not  only  those  fine  turns  of  wit,  that  justness  and  in¬ 
genuity  in  their  answers  and  repartees,  that  delicacy 
in  jesting  and  raillery;  but  at  the  same  time  that  ami¬ 
able  cheerfulness  and  gayety  which  enlivened  their  en¬ 
tertainments,  from  which  all  pomp  and  luxury  were 
banished,  and  in  which  the  principal  seasoning  was  a 
decent  and  becoming  freedom,  that  prevented  all  con¬ 
straint,  and  a  kind  of  familiarity-  which  w  as  so  far  from 
lessening  their  respect  for  the  prince,  that  it  gave  such 
a  life  and  spirit  to  it,  as  nothing  but  a  real  affection 
and  tenderness  could  produce.  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  by  such  a  conduct  as  this  a  prince  doubles  and 
trebles  his  army  at  a  small  expense.  Thirty  thousand 
men  of  this  sort  are  preferable  to  millions  of  such 
slaves  as  these  very  Persians  became  afterwards.  In 
time  of  action,  on  a  decisive  day  of  battle,  this  truth 
is  most  evident,  and  the  prince  is  more  sensible  of  it 
than  any  body  else.  At  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  wheD 
Cyrus’s  horse  fell  under  him,  Xenophon  takes  notice 
of  what  importance  it  is  to  a  commander  to  be  loved 
by  his  soldiers.  The  danger  of  the  king’s  person  be¬ 
came  the  danger  of  the  army;  and  his  troops  on  that 
occasion  gave  incredible  proofs  of  their  courage  and 
bravery. 

Things  were  not  carried  on  in  the  same  manner, 
under  the  greatest  part  of  his  successors.  Their  only 
care  was  to  support  the  pomp  of  sovereignty.  I  must 
confess,  their  outward  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  roy¬ 
alty  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  that  end.  A  purple 
robe  richly  embroidered,  and  hanging  down  to  their 
feet,  a  tiara,  worn  upright  on  their  heacfs,  and  encircled 
by  a  superb  diadem,  a  golden  sceptre  in  their  hands, 
a’magnificent  throne,  a  numerous  and  splendid  court, 
a  multitude  of  officers  and  guards;  these  things  must 
needs  conduce  to  heighten  the  splendour  ot  royalty; 
but  all  this,  when  this  is  all,  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
What  is  the  king  in  reality,  who  loses  all  his  merit 
and  his  dignity  when  he  puts  off  his  ornaments? 

Some  of  the  Eastern  kings  conceiving  that  they 
should  thereby  procure  the  greater  reverence  to  their 
persons,  generally  kept  themselves  shut  up  in  their 
palaces,  and  seldom  showed  themselves  to  their  sub¬ 
jects.  We  have  already  seen  that  Dejoces,  the  first 
king  of  the  Medes,  at  His  succession  to  the  throne, 
introduced  this  policy,  which  afterwards  became  very 
common  in  all  the  Eastern  countries.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake,  to  imagine  that  a  prince  cannot  descend  from 
his  grandeur,  by  a  sort  of  familiarity,  without  debas¬ 
ing  or  lessening  his  greatness.  Artaxerxes  did  not 
think  so;  and  Plutarch  observes,6  that  that  prince, 

4  Tanias  vires  habet  frugalitas  Principis,  ut  tot  impen- 

diis,  tot  erogationibus  sola  sufficiat.  Plin.in  Paneg.  Jraj. 

4  In  Artax.  p.  1013. 
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and  queen  Statira,  his  wife,  took  a  pleasure  in  being 
visible  and  of  easy  access  to  their  people;  and  by  so 
doing  were  but  the  more  respected. 

Among  the  Persians  no  subject  whatsoever  was 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  king’s  presence  without 
prostrating  himself  before  him;  and  this  law,  which 
Seneca  with  good  reason  calls  a  Persian  slavery,1  Per - 
sicam  servitutem ,  extended  also  to  foreigners.  We 
shall  find  afterwards,  that  several  Grecians  refused 
to  comply  with  it,  looking  upon  such  a  ceremony  as 
derogatory  to  men  born  and  bred  in  the  bosom  of 
liberty.  Some  of  them,  less  scrupulous,  did  submit 
to  it,  but  not  without  great  reluctance;  and  we  are 
told,  that  one  of  them  in  order  to  cover  the  shame  of 
such  a  servile  prostration,  purposely  let  fall  his  ring 
when,  he  came  near  the  king*,2  that  he  might  have 
occasion  to  bend  his  body  on  another  account.  But 
it  would  have  been  criminal  for  any  of  the  natives  of 
the  country  to  hesitate  or  deliberate  about  a  homage, 
which  the  kings  exacted  from  them  with  the  utmost 
rigour. 

What  the  Scripture  relates  of  two  sovereigns,3 
whereof  the  one  commanded  all  his  subjects  on  pain 
of  death,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  his  image; 
and  the  other  under  the  same  penalty  suspended  all 
acts  of  religion,  with  regard  to  all  the  gods  in  gene¬ 
ral,  except  to  himself  alone;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  ready  and  blind  obedience  of  the  whole  city  of 
Babylon,  who  ran  altogether  on  the  first  signal  to 
bend  the  knee  before  the  idol,  and  to  invoke  the  king 
exclusively  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven :  all  this  shows 
to  what  an  extravagant  excess  the  Eastern  kings 
carried  their  pride,  and  the  people  their  flattery  and 
servitude. 


So  great  was  the  distance  between  the  Persian  king 
and  his  subjects,  that  the  latter,  of  what  rank  or  qual¬ 
ity  soever,  whether  satrapas  governors,  near  relations, 
or  even  brothers  to  the  king,  were  looked  upon  only 
as  slaves;  whereas  the  king  himself  was  always  con¬ 
sidered.  not  only  as  their  sovereign  lord  and  absolute 
master,  but  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  In  a  word,4  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  of  the 
Persians  more  particularly  than  any  other,  was  servi¬ 
tude  and  slavery;  which  made  Cicero  say,3  that  the 
despotic  power  which  some  were  endeavouring  to 
establish  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  was  an  insup¬ 
portable  yoke,  not  only  to  a  Roman,  but  even  to  a 
Persian. 


It  was  therefore  this  arrogant  haughtiness  of  th< 
princes  on  one  hand,  and  the  abject  submission  of  th< 
people  on  the  other,  which  according  to  Plato,6  wen 
the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  dissolving  all  the  ties  wherewith  a  king  is  unitec 
to  his  subjects,  and  the  subjects  to  their  king.  Sue! 
a  haughtiness  extinguishes  all  affection  and  humanity 
in  the  former;  and  such  an  abject  state  of  slavery 
leaves  the  people  neither  courage,  zeal,  nor  gratitude 
The  Persian  kings  governed  only  by  threats  and  me 
naces,  and  the  subjects  neither  obeyed  nor  marched 
but  with  unwillingness  and  reluctance.  This  is  the 
idea  Xerxes  himself  gives  us  of  them  in  Herodotus 
where  that  prince  is  represented  as  wondering  how 
the  Grecians,  who  were  a  free  people,  could  go  tc 
battle  with  a  good  will  and  inclination.  How  could 
any  thing  great  or  noble  be  expected  from  men,  sc 
dispirited  and  depressed  by  habitual  slavery  as  the 
Persians  were,  and  reduced  to  such  an  abject  servi¬ 
tude;  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Longinus?  is  a  kind 
of  imprisonment,  wherein  a  man’s  soul  may  be  said 
in  some  sort  to  grow  little  and  contracted 
I  am  unwilling  to  say  it;  but  I  do  not  know',  whether 
the  great  Cyrus  himself  did  not  contribute  to  intro 
duce  among  the  Persians  both  that  extravagant  pride 
in  their  kings,  and  that  abject  submission  and  flattery 
in  the  people.  It  was  in  that  pompous  ceremony 
which  I  have  several  times  mentioned,  that  the  Per¬ 
sians,  (till  then  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  very 


t  Lib.  iii.  de  Benef.  c.  12,  etlib.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  17. 
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2  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  iii.  Darius  the  Mede,  Dan.  vi. 

4  Plut.  in  Apophtli.  p.  213. 
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far  from  being  inclined  to  make  a  shameful  prostitution 
of  it  by  any  mean  behaviour  or  servile  compliances) 
first  bent  the  knee  before  their  prince,  and  stooped 
to  a  posture  of  adoration.  Nor  was  this  an  effect  of 
chance;  for  Xenophon  intimates  clearly  enough,  that 
Cyrus,8  who  desired  to  have  that  homage  paid  to  him, 
had  appointed  persons  on  purpose  to  begin  it;  whose 
example  was  accordingly  followed  by  the  multitude. 
In  these  little  tricks  and  stratagems,  we  no  longer 
discern  that  nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  which 
had  ever  been  conspicuous  in  that  prince  till  this  occa¬ 
sion:  and  I  should  be  apt  to  think,  that  being  arrived 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  he  could  no 
longer  resist  those  violent  attacks  wherewith  pros¬ 
perity  is  always  assaulting  even  the  best  of  princes, 
secundce  res  sapieriiium  animos  fatiganl  ;9 *  and  that  at 
last  pride  and  vanity,  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  sovereign  power,  forced  him,  and  in  a  manner 
tore  him,  from  himself  and  his  own  naturally  good  in¬ 
clinations;  Vi  dominationis  convulsus  et  mutaius .*® 

SECTION  III.— THE  WRONG  EDUCATION  OF  THErR 

PRINCES  ANOTHER  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLENSION 

OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

It  is  Plato  still,11  the  prince  of  philosophers,  who 
makes  this  reflection;  and  we  shall  find,  if  we  nar¬ 
rowly  examine  the  fact  in  question,  how  solid  and 
judicious  it  is,  and  how  inexcusable  Cyrus’s  conduct 
was  in  this  respect. 

Never  had  any  man  more  reason  than  Cyrus  to  be 
sensible  how  highly  necessary  a  good  education  is  to 
a  young  prince.  He  knew  the  whole  value  of  it  with 
regard  to  himself,  and  had  found  all  the  advantages 
of  it  by  his  own  experience.  What  he  most  earnestly 
recommended  to  his  officers,12  in  that  fine  discourse 
which  he  made  to  them  after  the  taking  of  Babylon 
in  order  to  exhort  them  to  maintain  the  glory  and 
reputation  they  had  acquired,  was  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  same  manner  as  they  knew  they  were 
educated  in  Persia,  and  to  preserve  themselves  in  the 
practice  of  the  same  manners  as  were  observed  there. 

Would  one  believe,  that  a  prince,  who  spoke  and 
thought  in  this  manner,  could  ever  have  entirely  ne¬ 
glected  the  education  of  his  own  children?  Yet  this  is 
what  happened  to  Cyrus.  Forgetting  that  he  was  a 
father,  and  employing  himself  wholly  about  his  con¬ 
quests,  he  left  that  care  entirely  to  women,  that  is 
to  princesses,  brought  up  in  a  country  where  pomp 
luxury',  and  voluptuousness  reigned  in  the  highest 
degree;  for  the  queen,  his  wife  was  of  Media.  And 
in  the  same  taste  and  manner  were  the  two  young 
princes,  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  educated.  Nothing 
they  asked  was  ever  refused  them:  all  their  desires 
were  anticipated.  The  great  maxim  was,  that  their 
attendants  should  cross  them  in  nothing,  never  con¬ 
tradict  them,  nor  ever  make  use  of  reproofs  or  remon¬ 
strances  with  them.  No  one  opened  his  mouth  in 
their  presence,  but  to  praise  and  commend  what  they 
said  and  did.  Every  one  cringed  and  stooped  and 
bent  the  knee  before  them;  and  it  was  thought  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  greatness  to  place  an  infinite  distance 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  if  they  had 
been  of  a  different  species  from  them.  It  is  Plato  that 
informs  us  ofall  these  particulars;  for  Xenophon,  pro¬ 
bably  to  spare  his  hero,  says  not  one  word  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  princes  were  brought  up,  though 
he  gives  us  so  ample  an  account  of  the  education  of 
their  father. 

What  surprises  me  the  most,  is,  that  Cyrus  did  not, 
at  least,  take  them  along  with  him  in  his  last  cam 
paigns,  in  order  to  draw  them  out  of  that  soft  and 
effeminate  course  of  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  war;  for  they'  must  needs  have  been  of  sufficient 
years:  but  perhaps  the  women  opposed  his  design, 
and  overruled  him. 

Whatever  the  obstacle  was,  the  effect  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  these  princes  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  it.  Camby’ses  came  out  of  that  school  what  ho 
is  represented  in  history,  an  obstinate  and  self-con 
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ceited  prince,  full  of  arrogance  and  vanity,  abandoned 
to  the  most  scandalous  excess  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  cruel  and  inhuman,  even  to  the  causing 
of  his  own  brother  to  be  murdered  in  consequence  of 
a  dream;  in  a  word,  a  furious  frantic  madman,  who 
by  his  ill  conduct  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of 
destruction. 

His  father,  says  Plato,  left  him  at  his  death  vast  pro¬ 
vinces,  immense  riches,  with  innumerable  forces  by 
sea  and  land;  but  he  had  not  given  him  the  means  of 
preserving  them,  by  teaching  him  the  right  use  ofsuch 
power. 

This  philosopher  makes  the  same  reflections  with 
regard  to  Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  former  not  being 
the  son  of  a  king,  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  same 
effeminate  manner  as  princes  were;  but  ascended  the 
throne  with  a  long  habit  of  industry,  great  temper  and 
moderation,  a  courage  little  inferior  to  that  of  Cyrus, 
by  which  he  added  to  the  empire,  almost  as  many  pro¬ 
vinces  as  the  other  had  conquered.  But  he  was  no 
better  a  father  than  he,  and  reaped  no  benefit  from 
the  fault  of  his  predecessor  in  neglecting  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  rhildren.  Accordingly,  his  son  Xerxes 
was  little  better  than  a  second  Cambyses. 

F rom  all  this,  Plato,  after  having  shown  what  num¬ 
berless  rocks  and  quicksands,  almost  unavoidable,  lie 
in  the  way  of  persons  bred  in  the  arms  of  wealth  and 
reatness,  concludes,  that  one  principal  cause  of  the 
erlension  and  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire  was  the  bad 
education  of  their  princes;  because  those  first  exam¬ 
ples  had  an  influence  upon,  and  became  a  kind  of  rule 
to,  all  their  successors,  under  whom  every  thing  still 
degenerated  more  and  more,  till  at  last  their  luxury 
exceeded  all  bounds  and  restraints. 

SECTION  IV.— THEIR  BREACH  OF  FAITH  AND 
WANT  OF  SINCERITY. 

We  are  informed  by  Xenophon,1  that  one  of  the 
causes  both  of  the  great  corruption  of  manners  among 
the  Persians,  and  of  the  destruction  of  their  empire, 
was  the  want  of  public  faith.  Formerly,  says  he,  the 
king,  and  those  that  governed  under  him,  thought  it 
an  indispensable  duty  to  keep  their  word,  and  inviola¬ 
bly  to  observe  all  treaties  into  which  they  had  entered, 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath;  and  that  even  with 
respect  to  those  that  had  rendered  themselves  most 
unworthy  of  such  treatment,  through  their  perfidious¬ 
ness  and  insincerity;  and  it  was  by  this  sound  policy 
and  prudent  conduct,  that  they  gained  the  absolute 
confidence,  both  of  their  own  subjects,  and  of  all  their 
neighbours  and  allies.  This  is  a  very  great  encomium 
given  by  the  historian  to  the  Persians,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  belongs  chiefly  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyrus; 
though  Xenophon  applies  it  likewise  to  that  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,2  whose  grand  maxim  was,  as  he  tells 
us,  never  to  violate,  his  faith  upon  any  pretence  what¬ 
soever,  with  regard  either  to  any  word  he  had  given, 
any  promise  made,  or  any  treaty  he  had  concluded. 
These  princes  had  a  just  idea  of  the  regal  dignity, 
and_  rightly  judged,  that  if  probity  and  truth  were 
banished  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  ought  to  find 
a  sanctuary  in  the  heart  of  a  king;  who,  being  the 
bond  and  centre,  as  it  were,  of  society,  should  also  be 
the  protector  and  avenger  of  faith  engaged  ;  which  is 
the  very  foundation  on  which  the  other  depends. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  so  noble  and  so  worthy 
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ol  persons  born  for  government,  did  not  last  long.  A 
false  prudence,  and  a  spurious  artificial  policy,  soon 
succeeded  in  their  place.  Instead  of  faith,  probity, 
and  true  merit,  says  Xenophon,3  which  heretofore  the 
prince  used  to  cherish  and  distinguish,  all  the  chief 
offices  of  the  court  began  to  be  filled  with  those  pre¬ 
tended  zealous  servants  of  the  king,  who  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  his  humour  and  supposed  interests; 
who  hold  it  as  a  maxim,4  that  falsehood  and  deceit, 
perfidiousness  and  peijury,  if  boldly  and  artfully  put 
in  practice,  are  the  shortest  and  surest  expedients  to 
give  success  to  his  enterprises  and  designs;  who  look 
upon  a  scrupulous  adherence  in  a  prince  to  his  word, 
and  to  the  engagements  into  which  he  has  entered,  as 
an  effect  of  pusillanimity,  incapacity,  and  want  of  un¬ 
derstanding;  and  whose  opinion,  in  short,  is,  that  a 
man  is  unqualified  for  government,  if  he  does  not  pre¬ 
fer  considerations  of  state,  before  the  exact  observa¬ 
tion  of  treaties,  though  concluded  in  never  so  solemn 
and  sacred  a  manner. 

The  Asiatic  nations,  continues  Xenophon,  soon 
imitated  their  prince,  who  became  their  example  and 
instructor  in  double-dealing  and  treachery.  They 
soon  gave  themselves  up  to  violence,  injustice,  and 
impiety :  and  from  thence  proceeds  that  strange  alter¬ 
ation  and  difference  we  find  in  their  manners,  as  also 
the  contempt  they  conceived  for  their  sovereigns, 
which  is  both  the  natural  consequence  and  usual  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  little  regard  princes  pay  to  the  most 
sacred  and  awful  solemnities  of  religion. 

Surely  the  oath  by  which  treaties  are  sealed  and 
ratified,  and  the  Deity  invoked  not  only  as  present,  but 
as  guarantee  of  the  conditions  stipulated,  is  a  most 
sacred  and  august  ceremony,  very  proper  for  the  sub¬ 
jecting  of  earthly  princes  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth,  who  alone  is  qualified  to  judge  them; 
and  for  the  keeping  of  all  human  majesty  within  the 
bounds  of  its  duty,  by  making  it  appear  before,  the 
majesty  of  God,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  as  nothing. 
Now,  if  princes  will  teach  their  people  not  to  stand 
in  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  how  shall  they  be  able 
to  secure  their  respect  and  reverence  for  themselves? 
When  once  that  fear  comes  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
subjects  as  well  as  in  the  prince,  what  will  become  of 
fidelity  and  obedience,  and  on  what  foundation  will 
the  throne  be  established?  Cyrus  had  good  reason  to 
say,5  that  he  looked  upon  none  as  good  servants  and 
faithful  subjects,  but  such  as  had  a  sense  of  religion, 
and  a  reverence  for  the  Deity:  nor  is  itatall  astonish¬ 
ing  that  the  contempt  which  an  impious  prince  who 
has  no  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  shows  of  God 
and  religion,  should  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the 
firmest  and  best  established  empires,  and  sooner  or 
later  occasion  their  utter  destruction.  Kings,  says 
Plutarch,®  when  any  revolution  happens  in  their  do¬ 
minions,  are  apt  to  complain  bitterly  of  their  subjects’ 
unfaithfulness  and  disloyalty  :  but  they  do  them 
wrong;  and  forget  that  it  was  themselves  who  gave 
them  the  first  lessons  of  their  disloyalty,  by  showing 
no  regard  to  justice  and  fidelity,  which  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  they  sacrificed  without  scruple  to  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  interests. 


s  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  239. 

4  ’Esr t  rb  xxrigyx'CiirSxt  cvv  imBu/tt oi'ij,  ruvro/twrurttr 
oSor  wire  it vxt  Site  to u  ieriOfxtTe  t£,  kui  x»i 
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itvxr  De  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  282. 

*  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p. 204.  •  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  3*90. 


»  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  239 


*  De  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  267. 
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BOOK  V. 


OF  all  the  countries  of  antiquity,  none  have  been 
so  highly  celebrated,  or  furnished  history  with  so  ma¬ 
ny  valuable  monuments  and  illustrious  examples,  as 


Greece.  In  what  light  soever  she  is  considered,  whe 
ther  for  the  glory  of  her  arms,  the  wisdom  of  her  laws 
or  the  study  and  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences, 


1  [Greece,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as  including  Alba¬ 
nia  and  Macedonia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  anciently  called  Rhodope,  Scorn i us,  and  Orbetus, 
which  separate  it  from  Scrvia  and  Bulgaria  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Aegean  sea  or  Archipelago. 
As  it  is  washed  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  the  north,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  provinces  mentioned  above,  it  may 
be  justly  termed  a  peninsula,  of  which  Peloponnesus,  or  the 
Morea,  connected  with  it  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  forms 
the  southern  part.  Its  utmost  extent  from  north  to  south, 
or  from  the  Scardian  mountains  to  the  promontory  of  Tae- 
narus,  now  Cape  Matapan,  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
Morea,  is  6  degrees  TO  minutes— namely,  from  42.  40.  north 
lat.  to  36.  JO.  do.  or  450  English  miles.  From  east  to  west, 
or  from  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Strymon  or  the  modern 
Ivarasu  in  23.  48.  east  long,  of  London,  to  that  of  the  Drinus 
or  Drino,  in  19.  45.  east  long,  is  6  degrees  3  minutes,  or  183 
geographical,  or  213  English  miles.  But  if  we  extend  the 
eastern  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nestus  or  Nesto, 
opposite  the  isle  of  Thasos,  in  24.  40.  east  long.,  52  geogra¬ 
phical  or  60  English  miles  must  be  added,  so  that  its  whole 
breadth  on  its  northern  frontier  will  he  273  English  miles. 
The  breadth  is  however  very  unequal  :  between  the  gulphs 
of  fealonichi  and  Valona,  it  is  considerably  narrower;  and 
between  those  of  Arta  and  Zeiton,  the  width  does  not  exceed 
100  English  miles. 

Within  the  limits  stated  above,  including  the  tract  be¬ 
tween  the  Strvmon  and  the  Nestus,  and  the  island  of  Eu- 
beea  or  the  modern  Negropont,  hut  exclusive  of  all  its  other 
islands,  Greece  contains  an  area  of  57,750  English  miles.  If 
to  these  be  added  1,000  square  miles  for  the  Cyclades,  the 
sum  total  will  be  58,750  English  miles,  which  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  area  of  England,  or  double  that  of  Scotland,  with 
its  dependent  isles.  The  area  of  Greece,  as  including  Atti¬ 
ca,  Euboea,  Bcbot.ia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Etolia.  Acarnania^Thes- 
?aly.  and  Magnesia,  measured  on  D’Anville’s  map,  which  is 
pronounced  by  Sir  W  illiam  Gell,  a  very  competent  judge,  to 
be  the  most  accurate  of  any  that  have  been  constructed  since 
comprehends  14,800  English  square  miles.  Peloponnesus  or 
the  Morea,  which  included  seven  distinct,  political  States, 
has  an  area  of  8,950  such  miles.  Epirus  and  Albania,  in¬ 
cluding  the  basin  of  the  Drino,  occupv  a  surface  of  16  000 
English  square  miles.  Macedonia,  18.000  square  miles  and 
the  Cyclades  1,060.  Total  58.750.  1 *  ’ 

During  the  period  of  Grecian  independence,  however,  all 
these  territories  were  never  united  into  one  political  bodv 
nor  formed  one  consolidated  government— nor  was  ever  their 
combined  force  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  one  common 
object.  Those  communities,  whose  brilliant  achievements  in 
war,  philosophy,  or  arts,  raised  the  Grecian. name  so  high, 
possessed  but  very  small  portions  of  territory,  as  will  he 
seen  from  the  following  table  measured  on  D’Anville’s 
map : — 


English  square  miles. 
Attica,  including  Megira  and  Salamis,  but 

not  Euboea, - - - . . . 1,190 

Bceotia,  - - — - - -  1,530 

Laconia  (without  Messenia,')- . - . 1,720 

Achaia  (the  12  eities  with  their  territories,) - 1,140 


The  celebrated  mountain  Olympus  was  considered  not 
merely  as  the  loftiest  summit  in  Greece ;  but  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  geometricians,  as  the  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  globe.  Its  height,  we  are  informed,  was  accu¬ 
rately  measured  by  the  philosopher  Xenagoras,  and  found  to 
he  ten  stadia  and  a  plethrum,  or  nearly  7,000  English  feet. 
This  is  somewhat  more  than  the  elevation  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Memoires  de  l’Aeademie  des  Sciences,  by  John  Bernou- 
lea,  where  it  is  given  at  1,017  toises,  or  6,512  English  feet. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  in  these  measurements  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  fixed  base,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  calculations.  Snow  is  said  to  lie  frequently  on  certain 
parts  of  Olympus  during  the  whole  year.  The  ascent,  how¬ 
ever,  is  perfectly  practicable  in  the  summer  season  ;  as 
Sonnini  himself  visited  its  summit  from  Salonica  during  that 
season  ;  and  a  small  Greek  chapel  has  even  been  constructed 
near  the  top,  where  service  is  performed  once  a  year,  with 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  old  mythology  of  the  spot.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Dionysius,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  high¬ 
est  habitation  on  the  mountain.  Its  elevation  has  been  pro¬ 
digiously  exaggerated  by  the  poets,  who  described  it  as  the 
throne  of  Jupiter,  and  the  habitation  of  the  Gods.  Hence 
Jupiter  was  denominated  the  Rector  Olympi,  or  Ruler  of 
Olympus,  in  the  Pagan  Theology. 

The  famed  Parnassus  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Clarke  and 
Holland  as  the  loftiest  summit  in  Greece — nay,  by  the  for¬ 
mer  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe.  It  is 
amazing  how  Clarke  could  either  say  or  think  so  ;  as  it  does 
not  enter  the  region  of  constant  congelation,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  half  the  elevation  of  Mounts  Rosa  and  Blanc,  or 
the  Orteler  Horn.  He  ascended  it  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  reached  the  summit  after  consuming  4£  hours  only, 
in  the  journey  front  the  village  of  Arracovia.  This  village 
is  indeed  pretty  high  up  the  mountain;  three  hours  distant 
from  Delphi  at  its  foot.  But  as  the  road  from  the  latter  to 
t  he  former  is  an  easy  ascent,  wit  h  a  number  of  windings,  it 
is  plain  that  the  elevation  cannot  be  very  great.  The  sum¬ 
mit  was  a  plain  in  the  bottom  of  a  crater,  containing  a  large 
pool  of  water,  then  frozen  over.  The  sides  of  this  crater, 
rising  in  ridges  around  this  plain,  are  the  most  elevated* 
points  of  Parnassus. 

The  ridge  of  Helicon  lies  to  the  S.  E.  of  Parnassus,  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  plain  of  Livarlia.  Its  form  is  re¬ 
markably  picturesque  and  graceful,  and  such  as  might  fit  it 
t°  /he  imagination  as  the  abode  of  the  Muses,  when  they 
quitted  the  loftier  heights  of  Pindus  and  Parnassus.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  grandeur  of  height  and  steepness  ;  but  it  is  a  gran¬ 
deur  softened  to  the  eye  by  the  figure  of  the  cliffs  and  inter¬ 
vening  hollows — by  the  woods  which  still  cover  them  as  in 
ancient  times — and  by  the  beautiful  slopes  connecting  the 
cliffs  with  the  subjacent  plains.  It  is  embellished  with  the 
epithets  of  Qrcat  and  Divine  by  Hesiod  ;  and  Virgil  calls  it 
poetically  the  Jiganippean  and  the  Aoniyn  mount — the  for¬ 
mer  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  foun¬ 
tain  Aganippe  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses,  are  st.iil  recog¬ 
nized  in  a  recess  of  the  mountain  near  the  monastery  of  si 
Nicholas.  “  A  more  delightful  spot  is  not  to  be  found,  says 
Clarke,  “  in  the  romantic  passes  of  Swisserland.  It  is  sur- 
rounced  on  all  sides  by  the  mountain:  one  small  opening 
alone  presenting  a  picturesque  view  of  a  ruined  tower— upen 
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all  these  she  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  all  these  respects  she 
has  in  some  measure  been  the  school  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
the  history  of  such  a  nation;  especially  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  writers  of 
the  most  consummate  merit,  many  of  whom  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  as  much  by  their  swords  as  by 
their  pens;  and  were  as  great  commanders  and  able 
statesmen,  as  excellent  historians.  I  confess,  it  is  a 
vast  advantage  to  have  such  men  for  guides;  men  of 
an  exquisite  judgment  and  consummate  prudence;  of 
a  refined  and  perfect  taste  in  every  respect;  and  who 
furnish  not  only  the  facts  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  the 
expressions  wherewith  they  are  to  be  represented; 
but  what  is  much  more  important,  the  proper  reflec¬ 
tions  that  are  to  accompany  those  facts:  and  which 
are  the  most  useful  improvements  resulting  from  his¬ 
tory.  These  are  the  rich  sources  from  whence  1  shall 
draw  all  that  I  have  to  say,  after  I  have  previously 
inquired  into  the  6rst  origin  and  establishment  ot  the 
Grecian  states.  As  this  inquiry  must  be  dry,  and  not 
capable  of  affordingntuch  delight  to  the  reader,  1  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible.  But  before  I  enter  upon  that, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  draw  a  kind  of  short  plan  of 
the  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  several  parts 
that  compose  it. 

ARTICLE  I. 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT 
GREECE. 

Ancient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  south  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
jEgean  sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Cretan,  or  Candian  sea;  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  sea;  and  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  Thrace. 

The  constituent  parts  of  ancient  Greece,  are  Epirus, 
Peloponnesus,  Greece  properly  so  called,  Thessaly, 
and  Macedonia. 

Epirus.  This  province  is  situate  to  the  west,  and 
divided  from  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  by  mount  Pin- 
dus,  and  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are,  the  Mo- 
LOSSIANS,  whose  chief  city  is  Dodona,  famous  for  the 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  ChAONIANS,  whose 
principal  city  is  Oricum.  The  Thesprotians,  whose 
city  is  Buthrotnm,  where  was  the  palace  and  residence 
of  Pyrrhus.  The  AcARNANlANS,  whose  city  is  Ani- 
bracia,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf.  Near  to  this 
stood  Actium,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  who  built  over  against  that  city,  on  the  other 
side,  of  the  gulf,  a  city  named  Nicopolis.  There  were 
two  little  rivers  in  Epirus,  very  famous  in  fabulous 
story,  Cooytus  and  Acheron. 

Epirus  must  have  been  very  well  peopled  in  former 
times;  as  Polybius  relates.1  that  Paulus  jEmilius,  after 
having  defeated  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia, 
destroyed  seventy  cities  in  that  country,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Molossians;  and  that 
he  carried  away  from  thence  no  less  than  150,000 
prisoners. 

Peloponnesus.  This  is  a  peninsula,  now  called 
the  Morea,  joined  to  the  rest  of  Greece  only  by  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  is  but  six  miles  broad.  It  is 
well  known,  that  several  princes  have  attempted  in 
vain  to  cut  through  this  isthmus. 


an  eminence  in  front.  The  air  was  filled  with  spicy  odours 
from  numberless  aromatic  plants  covering  the  soil.  A  per¬ 
ennial  fountain,  gushing  from  the  side  of  a  rock,  poured  down 
its  clear  and  babbling  waters  into  the  rivulet  below.  A  thick 
crove  almost  concealed  the  monastery  ;  and  every  trpe  that 
contributed  to  its  beauty  or  luxuriance  appeared  to  be  the 
wild  and  spontaneous  produce  of  the  mountain.  Nothing 
interrupted  the  still  silence  of  this  solitude,  hut  the  humming 
of  bees,  and  the  sound  of  falling  waters.  As  we  drew  near 
to  the  fountain,  we  found  it  covered  with  moss  and  with 
creeping  plants,  which  spread  everywhere  their  pendent  fo¬ 
liage,  hanging  gracefully  from  the  trees  by  which  it  was 
shaded.  Such  are  the  natural  beauties  of  this  Jlonian  bow- 
tr.  "'■vo  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  this,  and  higher  up 
the  mountain,  was  the  fountain  Hippncrene,  fabled  to  have 
sprung  from  the  earth,  when  struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus, 
or  the  winged  steed  of  Bellerophon.”] 

«  Apud.  Strab.  1.  vii  f  322. 


The  parts  of  Peloponnesus  are  AciIAlA,  ( roperly 
so  called,  whose  chief  cities  are  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Pa¬ 
tras,  &c.  Elis,  in  which  is  Olympia,  called  also  Pi9a 
seated  on  the  river  Alpheus,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
the  Olympic  games  used  to  be  celebrated.  MESSE- 
nia,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Messene,,  Pylos,  the 
birth  place  of  Nestor  and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in 
which  was  Cyllene,  the  mountain  where  Mercury  was 
born,  the  cities  of  Tegea,  Stymphalus,  Mantinea,  and 
Megalopolis,  Polybius's  native  place.  Laconia 
wherein  stood  Sparta,  or  Lacedarmon,  and  Amyclas, 
mount  Taygetus;  the  river  Eurotas,  and  the  cape  of 
Tenarus.  ArGolis,  in  which  was  the  city  of  Argos, 
called  also  Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of  Juno; 
Nemea,  Mycense,  Nauplia,  Troezene,  and  Epidaurus, 
wherein  was  the  temple  of  JEsculapius. 

Greece,  properly  so  called.  The  nrincipal  parts 
of  this  country  were  TEtoliA,  in  which  were  the 
cities  of  Chalcis,  Calydon,  and  Oienus.  Doris.  The 
Locri  0’iOijM.  Naupactus,  now  called  Lepanto,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1571.  Phccis. 
Antrcyra.  Delphi,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus 
famous  for  the  oracles  delivered  there.  In  this  country 
also  was  mount  Helicon.  Bo  otiA.  Mount  Cithaeron. 
Orchomenus.  Thespia.  Chaeromea,  illustrious  as 
being  Plutarch's  native  country.  Plataete,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  Thebes.  Aulis,  famous  for 
its  port,  from  whence  the  Grecian  army  set  sail  for 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Leuctra,  celebrated  for  the  victory 
of  Epaminondas.  Attica.  Megara.  Eleusis.  Defe- 
lia.  Marathon,  where  Miltiades  defeated  the  Persian 
army.  Athens,  whose  ports  were  Piraeeus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerus.  The  mountain  Hymettus,  famous  for 
its  excellent  honey.  LOCR1S. 

Thessaly.  The  most  remarkable  towns  of  this 
province  were,  Gomphi.  Pharsalia,  near  which  Julius 
Ctesar  defeated  Pompey.  Magnesia.  Methone,  at 
the  siege  of  which  Philip  lost  his  eye.  Thermopylte, 
a  narrow  strait,  famous  for  the  vigorous  resistance  of 
300  Spartans  against  Xerxes’s  numerous  army,  and 
for  their  glorious  defeat.  Phthia.  Thebes.  Larissa. 
Demetrias.  The  delightful  valleys  of  Tenipe,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus.  Olympus,  Pelion,  and 
Ossa,  three  mountains  celebrated  in  fabulous  story 
for  the  battle  of  the  giants. 

Macedonia.  I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
principal  towns  of  this  country.  Epidamnus,  orDyr- 
rachium,  now  called  Durazzo.  Apollonia.  Pella, 
the  capital  of  the  country  and  the  native  place  of 
Philip,  and  of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  JEgae. 
iEdessa.  Pailene.  Olynthns,  from  whence  the  Olyn- 
thiacs  of  Demosthenes  took  their  nanie.^  Torone. 
Acanthus.  Thessalonica,  now  called  Salonichi.  Sta- 
o-ira,  the  place  of  Aristotle's  birth.  Amphipolis.  Phi- 
Fippi,  famous  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  Augustus 
and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Scotussa. 
Mount  Athos;  and  the  river  Strymon. 


The  Grecian  Isles. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  islands  contiguous  to 
Ireece,  that  are  very  famous  in  history.  In  the  Ionian 
ea,  Corcyra,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  now 
ailed  Corfu.  Cephalene  and  Zacynthus,  now  Che- 
ihalonia  and  Zante.  Ithaca,  the  country  of  Ulysses, 
nd  Dulichium.  Near  the  promontory  Malea,  over- 
gainst  Laconia,  is  Cythera.  In  the  Saronic  gulf,  are 
E>ina,  and  Salamis,  so  famous  for  the  sea-fight 
letween  Xerxes  and  the  Grecians.  Between  Greece 
md  Asia  lie  the  Sporades;  and  the  Cyclades,  the 
nost  noted  of  which  are  Andros,  Delos,  and  Paros, 
vhence  the  finest  marble  was  dug.  Higher  up  in  the 
Egean  sea  is  Euboea,  now  Negropont,  separated  from 
he  main  land  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea.  called  Eun- 
ms.  The  most  remarkable  city  of  this  isle  was  Chai¬ 
ns.  Towards  the  north  is  Scyrus,  and  a  good  deal 
lisrher  Lemnos,  now  called  Stalimene;  and  still  far- 
her,  Samothrace.  Lower  down  is  Lesbos,  whose 
principal  city  was  Mitylene,  from  whence  the  isle  has 
since  taken  the  name  of  Metelin.  Chios,  now  , 
renowned  for  excellent  wine;  and,  lastly,  Samo*. 
Some  of  these  last  mentioned  isles  are  reckon 

i'fiandof  Crete,  o.C.ndi,.  i.  th.  tarp*  ofUl 
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the  is.es  contiguo  a  3  Greece.  It  has  to  the  north  the 
jEgean  sea,  or  the  Archipelago;  and  t  the  south  the 
African  ocean.  Its  principal  towns  were,  Gortyna, 
Oydon,  Gnossus;  its  mountains,  Dicte,  Ida,  and  Cory- 
cus.  Its  labyrinth  is  famous  over  all  the  world. 

The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  most  of  these  isles. 

They  had  likewise  settlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part 
of  Italy  towards  Calabria,  which  places  are  for  that 
reason  called  Gracia  Magna.1 

But  their  grand  settlement  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
particularly  in  .dHolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris.2  The  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  iEolis  are  Cumte,  Phocasa,  Elea.  Of 
Ionia,  Smyrna,  Clazomente,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colo¬ 
phon,  and  Ephesus.  Of  Doris,  Haliearnassus  and 
Cnidos. 

They  had  also  a  great  number  of  colonies  dispersed 
p  ancf  down  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  whereof 
I  shall  give  some  account  as  occasion  shall  offer. 


ARTICLE  II. 

DIVTSION  OF  THE  GRECIAN  HISTORY  INTO  FOUR  SE¬ 
VERAL  AGES. 

The  Grecian  history  may  be  divided  into  fourdiffer- 
ent  ages,  marked  out  by  so  many  memorable  epochas, 
all  which  together  include  the  space  of2I54  years. 

The  first  age.  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the 
several  petty  kingdoms  of  Greece  (beginning  with 
that  of  Sicyon,  which  is  the  most  ancient)  to  the  siege 
ol  Troy,  and  comprehends  about  1000  years,  namely, 
from  the  year  of  the  world  1820  to  the  year  2820. 

The  second  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  at  which  period 
the  Grecian  history  begins  to  he  intermixed  with  that 
of  the  Persians,  and  contains  the  space  of  663  years, 
rom  the  year  of  the  world  2820  to  the  year  3483. 

The  third  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
if  Darius  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  Grecian  history,  and  takes  in 
:he  term  ofl  98  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483 
:o  the  year  3681. 

The  fourth  and  last  age  commences  from  the  death 
,  Alexander,  at  which  time  the  Grecians  began  to 
decline,  and  continues  to  their  final  subjection  by  the 
Romans.  The  epoeha  of  the  utter  ruin  and  downfall  of 
the  Greeks  may  be  dated,  partly  from  the  taking  and 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Consul  L.  Mummius.in 
38o8,  partly  from  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidie  in  Asia  by  Pompey,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3939,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagida;  in 
Egyp  by  Augustus,  anno  mun.  3974.  This  last  age 
includes  in  all  293  years.  6 

Of  these  four  ages,  I  shall  in  this  place  only  touch 
upon  the  first  two,  in  a  very  succinct  manner,  iust  to 
give  the  reader  some  general  notion  of  that  obscure 
period;  because  those  times,  at  least  a  great  part  of 
them,  have  more  of  fable  in  them  than  of  real  history 
and  are  wrapt  up  m  such  darkness  and  obscurity,  as 
are  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  penetrate;  and  I 
have  often  declared  already,  that  such  a  dark  and  la¬ 
borious  inquiry,  though  very  useful  for  those  that  are 
anxious  to  make  deep  researches  into  history,  does 

not  come  within  the  plan  of  my  design.  ^ 

ARTICLE  III. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GRECIANS. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  with  resnecf  to 
the  first  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations,  we  musUieces 
sanly  have  recourse  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

Javan  or  Ion  (for  in  the  Hebrew  the  same  letters 
differently  pointed  form  these  two  different  names  S') 
the  son  of  Japheth,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  was  ce’r 
tamly  the  father  of  all  those  nations  that  went  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Greeks,  though  he  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  lonians  only 
whicn  were  but  one  particular  nation  of  Greeks  But 
the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  Arabians, and  others  o-ive 
no  other  appellation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Grecian 
nations,  than  that  of  lonians.  And  for  this  reason 

>  Strab  1  vi.  p.  253  »  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  i  Gen.  x.  2. 


Alexander,  in  the  predictions  of  Daniel, <  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  the  king-  of  Javan.5 

Javan  had  four  sons,6  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Chittim, 
and  Dodanim.  As  Javan  was  the  original  father  of 
the  Grecians  in  general,  without  doubt  his  four  sons 
were  the  heads  and  founders  of  the  chief  tribes  and 
principal  branches  of  that  nation,  which  became  in 
succeeding  ages  so  renowned  for  arts  and  arms. 

Elishah  is  the  same  as  Elias,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Chaldee  translation,  and  the  word  vsgt  which  was 
used  as  the  common  appellation  of  the  whole  people, 
!n  the  same  manner  as  the  word  ‘■E>-a.c«5  was  of  the 
whole  country,  has  no  other  derivation.  The  very  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus,  theElysian  fields, 
the  river  Ehssus,  or  Illissus,  have  long  retained  the 
marks  of  their  being  derived  from  Elishah,  and  have 
contributed  more  to  preserve  his  memory,  than  the 
historians  themselves  of  the  nation,  who  were  inquisi¬ 
tive  after  foreign  affairs,  and  but  little  acquainte-d  with 
their  own  original ;  as  they  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  true  religion,  and  did  not  carry  their  inquiries 
so  high.  Upon  which  account,  they  themselves  de¬ 
rived  the  words  Hellenes  and  Iones  from  another 
fountain,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel ;  for  I  think  my¬ 
self  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  their  opinions 
also  in  this  respect. 

Tarshish  was  the  second  son  of  Javan.  He  settled, 
as  his  brethren  did,  in  some  part  of  Greece,  perhaps 
in  Achaia,  or  the  neighbouring  provinces,  as  Elishah 
did  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Chittim  was  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Macedonians,  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,7  in  the  beginning 
of  which  it  is  said,  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip 
the  Macedonian,  went  out  of  his  country,  which  was 
that  of  Cetthim  8  [or  Chittim,]  to  make  war  against 
Darius,  king  of  Persia.  And  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
speaking  of  the  Romans  and  their  victories  over  the 
last  kings  of  Macedonia,  Philip  and  Perseus,9  the  two 
last  mentioned  princes  are  called  kings  of  the  Chi t- 
tirns.  s 

Dodanim.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  were  the  portion  of  the  fourth  son  of  Javan 
The  impious  worship  of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  as  well 
as  the  city  Dodona*0  itself,  are  proofs  that  some  re 
membrance  of  Dodanim  had  remained  with  the  peo 
pie,  who  derived  their  first  establishment  and  origin 
from  him. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  nations.  The  Holy 
Scripture,  whose  design  is  not  to  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
but  to  nourish  and  improve  our  piety,  after  scattering 
these  few  rays  of  light,  leaves  us  in  utter  darkness 
concerning  the  rest  of  their  history :  which  therefore 
can  be  collected  only  from  profane  authors. 

If  we  may  believe  Pliny,1*  the  Grecians  w-ere  so 
called  from  the  name  of  an  ancient  king,  of  whom 
they  had  but  a  very  uncertain  tradition.  Homer,  in 
his  poems,  calls  them  Hellenes,  Danai,  Argives,  and 
Achaians.  It  is  observable,  that  the  word  Grcecns  is 
not  once  used  in  Virgil. 

The  exceeding  rusticity  of  the  first  Grecians  Would 
appear  incredible,  if  we  could  call  in  question  the  tes-  • 
timony  of  their  own  historians  upon  that  point.  But 
a.  people  so  vain  of  their  origin  as  to  adorn  it  by  fic¬ 
tion  and  fables,  would  never  think  of  inventing  an^ 
thing  in  its  disparagement.  Who  would  imagine  that 
the  people,12  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  all  her 
knowledge  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  should  be 
descended  from  mere  savages,  who  knew  no  other  lav, 
than  force,  were  ignorant  even  of  agriculture,  and  fee 
on  herbs  and  roots  like  the  brute  beasts?  And  yet 
this  appears  plainly  to  be  the  case,  from  the  divine 
honours  they  decreed  to  the  person13  who  first  taught 

4  Dan.  viii.  21. 

4  Hircus  caprarum  rex  Gracia;  in  the  Hebrew,  rex  na 
van.  «  Gen.  x  4  ,  i  Macc.  i.  1 

■  Eeressus  lie  terra  Cethim. 

*  a  ''j.PPum,et  Perseum  Cetheorum  regem.  Ver.  5. 
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them  to  feed  upon  acorns  as  a  more  delicate  and  whole¬ 
some  nourishment  than  herbs.  There  was  still  a  great 
distance  from  this  first  improvement  to  a  state  of  ur¬ 
banity  and  politeness.  Nor  did  they  indeed  arrive  at 
the  latter,  till  after  a  long  process  of  time. 

The  weakest  were  not  tne  last  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  living  together  in  society,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  violence  and  oppression.  At 
first  they  built  single  houses  at  a  distance  from  one 
another;  the  number  of  which  insensibly  increasing, 
formed  in  time  towns  and  cities.  But  the  bare  living 
together  in  society  wras  not  sufficient  to  polish  such  a 
people.  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  had  the  honour  of  doing 
this.  Both  these  nations  contributed  to  instruct  and 
civilize  the  Grecians,1  by  the  colonies  they  sent  among 
them.  The  latter  taught  them  navigation,  writing,  and 
commerce;  the  former,  the  knowledge  of  their  laws 
and  polity,  gave  them  a  taste  for  arts  and  sciences, 
and  initiated  them  into  her  mysteries. 

Greece,2  in  her  infant  state,  was  exposed  to  great 
commotions  and  frequent  revolutions;  because,  as  the 
people  had  no  settled  correspondence,  and  no  superior 
power  to  give  laws  to  the  rest,  every  thing  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  force  and  violence.  The  strongest  invaded 
the  lands  of  their  neighbours,  which  they  thought  more 
fertile  and  delightful  than  their  own,  and  dispossessed 
the  lawful  owners,  who  were  obliged  to  seek  new  set¬ 
tlements  elsewhere.  As  Attica  was  a  dry  and  barren 
country,  its  inhabitants  had  not  the  same  invasions 
and  outrages  to  fear,  and  therefore  consequently  kept 
themselves  in  possession  of  their  ancient  territories; 
for  which  reason  they  took  the  name  of  sevTtjzSovej, 
that  is,  men  born  in  the  country  where  they  lived,  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  nations, 
that  had  almost  all  transplanted  themselves  from  place 
'o  place. 

Such  were  in  general  the  first  beginnings  of  Greece. 
We  must  now  enter  into  a  more  particular  detail, 
and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
several  different  states  whereof  the  whole  country 
consisted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  INTO  WHICH  GREECE  WAS 
DIVIDED. 

In  those  early  times  kingdoms  were  but  inconside¬ 
rable,  and  of  very  small  extent,  the  title  of  kingdom 
being  often  given  to  a  single  city,  with  a  few  leagues 
of  land  depending  upon  it. 

SlCVON.  The  most  ancient  king- 
A.  M.  1915.  dom  of  Greece  was  that  of  Sicyon  ; 
Ant.  J.  C.  2089.  whose  beginning  is  placed  by  Eu¬ 
sebius3  1313  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad.  Its  duration  is  belie”“d  to  have  been  1000 
y  ears. 

Argos.  The  kingdom  of  Argos, 
A.  M.  2148.  in  Peloponnesus,  began  1080  years 
Ant.  J.  C.  1856.  before  the  first  Olympiad,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  The  first  king 
of  it  was  Inachus.  His  successors  were,  his  son 
Phoroneus;  Apis;  Argus,  from  whom  the  country 
took  its  name;  and  after  several  others,  Gelanor, 
who  was  dethroned  and  expelled  his  kingdom  by 
Danaus,  the  Egyptian.  The  suc- 
A.  M.  2530.  cessors  of  this  last  were  Lynceus, 
Ant.  J.  C.  1474.  the  son  of  his  brother  ASgvptus,  who 
alone  of  fifty  brothers,  escaped  the 
cruelty  of  the  Danaides;  then  Abas,  Proteus,  and 
Acrishjs. 

Of  Danae,  daughter  to  the  last,  was  born  Perseus, 
who  having,  when  he  was  grown  up,  unfortunately 
killed  his  grandfather  Acrisius,  and  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  Argos,  where  he  committed  that  in¬ 
voluntary  murder,  withdrew  to  Mycenae,  and  there 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  kingdom. 

Mycen.e.  Perseus  then  translated  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom  from  Argos  to  Mycenae.  He  left  several  sons 
behind  him;  among  others,  Alcaeus,  Sthenelus,  and 
Electryon.  Alcaeus  was  the  father  of  Amphitryon; 


*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  58. 1.  v.  e.  58 — CO.  Plin.  1.  r.  c.  12, 1.  vii. 
r.  56.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  p.  2. 
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Sthenelus  of  Eurystheus;  and  Electryon  of  Alcmena. 
Amphitryon  married  Alcmena,  upon  whom  Jupitei 
begat  Hercules. 

Eurystheus  and  Hercules  came  into  the  world  the 
same  day;  but  as  the  birth  of  the  former  was  by  Ju¬ 
no’s  management  antecedent  to  that  of  the  latter 
Hercules  was  forced  to  be  subject  to  him,  and  was 
obliged  by  his  order  to  undertake  the  twelve  labours, 
so  celebrated  in  fabulous  history. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycenae,  after  Perseus, 
were,  Electryon,  Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus! 
The  last,  after  the  death  of  Hercules,  declared  open 
war  against  his  descendants,  apprehending  they  might 
some  time  or  other  attempt  to  dethrone  him ;  which, 
as  it  happened,  was  done  by  the  Heraclidae;  for,  hav¬ 
ing  killed  Eurystheus  in  battle,  they  entered  victorious 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  country.  But  as  this  happened  before  the  time 
determined  by  fate,  a  plague  ensued,  which,  with  the 
direction  of  an  oracle,  obliged  them  to  quit  the  coun¬ 
try.  Three  years  after  this,  being  deceived  by  the  am¬ 
biguous  expression  of  the  oracle,  they  made  a  second 
attempt,  which  likewise  proved  fruitless.  This  was 
about  twenty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  uncle  by  the  mother's 
side  to  Eurystheus,  was  the  latter’s  successor.  And 
in  this  manner  the  crown  came  to  the  descendants  of 
Pelops,  from  whom  Peloponnesus,  which  before  was 
called  Apia,  derived  its  name.  The  bloody  hatred  of 
the  two  brothers,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  is  known  to 
all  the  world. 

Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  which  he  left  to  his 
son  Agamemnon,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Orestes.  The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  was  filled  with 
enormous  and  horrible  crimes,  from  the  time  it  came 
into  the  family  of  Pelops. 

Tisimemes’  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes,  reign¬ 
ed  after  their  father,  and  were  at  last  driven  out  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidae. 

Athens.  Cecrops,  a  native  of 
Egypt,  was  the  founder  of  this  king-  A.  M.  2448. 

dom.  Having  settled  in  Attica,  he  Ant.  J.  C.  1556. 
divided  all  the  country  subject  to 
him  into  twelve  districts.  He  it  was  who  established 
the  Areopagus. 

This  august  tribunal,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor 
CrANAUS,  adjudged  the  famous  difference  between 
Neptune  and  Mars.  In  his  time  happened  Deucalion’s 
flood.  The  deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  was  much 
more  ancient,  and  happened  1020  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  consequently  in  the  year  of  the  W'orltj 
2208. 

Amphictyon,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a 
confederacy  between  twelve  nations,  which  assembled 
twice  a  year  at  Thermopylae,  there  to  offer  their  com¬ 
mon  sacrifices,  and  to  consult  together  upon  their  af¬ 
fairs  in  general,  as  also  upon  the  affairs  of  each  nation 
in  particular.  This  convention  was  called  the  assem 
bly  of  the  Amphirtyons. 

The  reign  of  Erechtheus  is  remarkable  for  the 
arrival  of  Ceres  in  Attica,  after  the  rape  of  herdaugh- 
ter  Proserpine,  as  also  for  the  institution  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  at  Eleusis. 

The  reign  of  ^GEUS,  the  son  of 
Pandion,  is  the  most  illustrious  pe-  A.  M.  2720. 
riod  of  the  history  of  the  heroes.  In  Ant.  J.  C.  1284 
his  time  are  placed  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts;  the  celebrated  labours  of  Hercules; 
the  war  of  Minos,  second  king  of  Crete,  against  the 
Athenians;  the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne. 

Theseus  succeeded  his  father  jEgeus.  Cecrops 
had  divided  Attica  into  twelve  boroughs,  or  twelve 
districts,  separated  from  each  other.  Theseus  brought 
the  people  to  understand  the  advantages  of  common 
government,  and  united  the  twelve  boroughs  into  one 
city  or  body  politic,  in  which  the  whole  authority  was 
united. 

CoDRUS  was  the  last  king  of  Athens:  he  devoted 
himself  to  die  for  his  people. 

After  him  the  title  of  king  was 
extinguished  among  the  Athenians.  A.  M.  2934. 

Medon,  his  son,  was  set  at  the  head  Ant,  J.  C.  1070. 
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of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  title  of  Archon,  that  is 
to  ray,  president  or  governor.  The  first  Archontes 
were  for  life;  but  the  Athenians,  growing  weary  of  a 
government  which  they  still  thought  bore  too  great 
a  resemblance  to  royal  power,  made  their  Archontes 
elective  every  ten  years,  and  at  last  reduced  it  to  an 
annual  office. 

Thebes.  Cadmus,  who  came 
A.  M.  2549.  by  sea  from  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
Ant.  J.  C,  1455.  that  is,  from  about  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
seized  upon  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  afterwards  called  Bceotia.  He  built  there 
the  city  of  Thebes,  or  at  least  a  citadel,  which  from 
his  own  name  he  called  Carimea,  and  there  fixed  the 
seat  of  his  power  and  dominion. 

The  fatal  misfortune  of  Laius,  one  of  his  success¬ 
ors,  and  of  Jocasta  his  wife,  of  OEdipus  their  son,  of 
Etocles  and  Poiynices,  who  were  born  of  the  inces¬ 
tuous  marriage  of  Jocasta  with  CEdipus,  have  furnish¬ 
ed  ample  matter  for  fabulous  narration  and  theatrical 
representations. 

Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon.  It  is  supposed,  that 
LELEX,  the  first  king  of  Laconia,  began  his  reign 
about  1516  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Tyndarus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedaemon,  had  by 
Leda,  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  twins,  besides 
Helena  and  Clytemnestra  the  wife  of  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Mycenae.  Plaving  survived  his  two  sons,  the 
twins,  he  began  to  think  of  choosing  a  successor,  by 
looking  out  for  a  husband  for  his  daughter  Helena. 
All  the  suitors  to  this  princess  bound  themselves  by 
oath,  to  abide  by  and  entirely  to  submit  to,  the  choice 
which  tiie  lady  herself  should  make,  who  determined 
in  favour  of  Menelaus.  She  had  not  lived  above  three 
years  with  her  husband,  before  she  was  carried  off  by 
Alexander  or  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  the  Trojans; 
which  rape  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.  Greece 
did  not  properly  begin  to  know  or  experience  her 
united  strength,  till  the  famous  siege  of  that  city,  where 
Achilles,  the  Ajaxes,  Nestor,  and  Ulysses,  gave  Asia 
sufficient  reason  to  forbode  her  future  subjection  to 
their  posterity.  The  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  ten 
years’  siege,  much  about  the  time  that  Jepthah  gov¬ 
erned  the  people  of  God;  that  is,  according  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Usher,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2820,  and  1184 
ears  before  Jesus  Christ.  This  epocha  is  famous  in 
istory,  and  should  carefully  be  remembered,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Olympiads. 

An  Olympiad  is  the  revolution  of  four  complete 
years,  from  one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to 
the  other.  We  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of 
the  institution  of  these  games,  which  were  celebrated 
every  four  years,  near  the  town  of  Pisa,  otherwise 
called  Olympia. 

The  common  era  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  of  the  world  3228,  776  years  be¬ 
fore  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  games  in  which  Corcbus 
won  the  prize  in  the  foot-race. 

Four-score  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  PIe- 
raclidte  re-entered  Peloponnesus,  and  seized  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  where  two  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  began  to  reign  together,  and 
from  their  time  the  sceptre  always  continued  jointly  in 
the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  those  two  families. 
Many  years  after  this,  Lycurgus  instituted  that  body 
of  laws  for  the  Spartan  state,  which  rendered  both 
the  legislator  and  republic  so  famous  in  history:  I 
shall  speak  of  them  at  large  in  the  sequel. 

Corinth.  Corinth  began  later 
A.  M.  2628.  than  the  other  cities  I  have  been 
Ant.  J.  C.  1376.  speaking  of,  to  be  governed  by 
kings  of  its  own.  It  was  at  first 
subject  to  those  of  Argos  and  Mycenae;  at  last,  Sisy¬ 
phus,  the  son  of  -Eolus,  made  himself  master  of  it. 
But  his  descendants  were  dispossessed  of  the  throne 
by  the  Heraclidae,  about  110  years  after  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

The  regal  power,  after  this,  came  to  the  descendants 
of  Bacchis,  under  whom  the  monarchy  was  changed 
into  an  aristocracy,  that  is,  the  reins  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  who  annually 
chose  from  among  themselves  a  chief  magistrate, 
whom  they  called  Prytanis.  At  last  Cypselus  having 


gained  the  people,  usurped  the  supreme  authority 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander;  who  held 
a  distinguished  rank  among  the  Grecian  sages,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  love  he  bore  to  learning,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  he  gave  to  learned  men. 

Macedonia.  It  was  a  longtime 
before  the  Greeks  paid  any  great  A.  M.  3191. 
attention  to  Macedonia.  Her  kings,  Ant.  J.  C.  1813. 
living  retired  in  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains,  seemed  not  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Greece. 
They  pretended  that  their  kings,  of  whom  CARANU9 
was  the  first,  were  descended  front  Hercules.  Philip, 
and  his  son  Alexander,  raised  the  glory  of  this  king¬ 
dom  to  a  very  high  pitch.  It  had  subsisted  471  years 
before  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  continued  15£ 
more,  till  Perseus  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the 
Romans;  in  all,  626 years. 

ARTICLE  V. 

I  COLONIES  OF  THE  GREEKS  SENT  INTO  ASIA  MINOR. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  fourscore  years  af¬ 
ter  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidae  recovered  Per 
loponnesus,  after  having  defeated  the  Pelopidae,  that 
is  Tisamenes  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes;  and  that 
they  divided  the  kingdoms  of  Mycenae,  Argos,  and 
Lacedaemon,  among  themselves. 

So  great  a  revolution  as  this  changed  almost  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  and  made  way  for  several 
very  famous  transmigrations.  To  understand  these 
the  better,  and  to  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the  situation 
of  many  of  the  Grecian  nations,  as  also  of  the  four 
dialects,  or  different  idioms  of  speech,  that  prevailed 
among  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  a  little  far¬ 
ther  back  into  history. 

Deucalion,1  who  reigned  in  Thessaly,  and  under 
whom  happened  the  flood  that  bears  his  name,  had  by 
Pyrrha  his  wife  two  sons,  Hellen  and  Amphictyon. 
The  latter,  having  driven  Cranaus  out  of  Athens, 
reigned  there  in  his  place.  Hellen,  if  we  may  believe 
the  historians  of  his  country,  gave  the  name  of  Helle¬ 
nes  to  the  Greeks:  he  had  three  sons,  jEolus,  Dorus, 
and  Xuthus. 

iEolus,  who  was  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father,  and 
besides  Thessaly,  had  Locris  and  Boeotia  added  to 
his  dominions.  Several  of  his  descendants  went  into 
Peloponnesus  with  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king 
of  Phrygia,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  took  its  name, 
and  settled  themselves  in  Laconia. 

The  country  contiguous  to  Parnassus  fell  to  the 
share  of  Dorus,  and  from  him  was  called  Doris. 

Xuthus,  compelled  by  his  brothers,  upon  some  pri¬ 
vate  quarrel,  to  quit  his  country,  retired  into  Attica, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king 
of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achaeus 
and  Ion. 

An  involuntary  murder  committed  by  Achteus, 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Peloponnesus,  which  was  then 
called  Egialasa,  of  which  one  part  was  from  him  called 
j  Achaia.  His  descendants  settled  at  Lacedaemon. 

Ion.  having  signalized  himself  by  his  victories,  was 
[  invited  by  the  Athenians  to  govern  their  city,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country;  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  likewise  called  Ionians.  The  number  of 
the  citizens  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
Athenians  were  obliged  to  send  a  colony  of  Ionians 
into  Peloponnesus,  who  likewise  gave  their  name  to 
the  country  they  possessed. 

Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  though 
composed  of  different  people,  were  united  under  the 
names  of  Achaeans  and  Ionians. 

The  Heraclidae,  fourscore  j-ears  after  the  taking  ot 
Troy,  resolved  seriously  to  recover  Peloponnesus, 
which,  they  imagined,  of  right  belonged  to  them. 
They  had  three  principal  leaders,  sons  of  Aristoma- 
chus,  namely,  Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristode- 
I  mus;  the  last  dying,  his  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  succeeded  him.  The  success  of  their  expedi¬ 
tion  was  as  happy  as  their  motive  was  just,  and  they 
recovered  the  possession  of  their  ancient  domain 


1  Strab.  1.  viii.p.  383,  &c.  Pausan.  1.  vii.  p.  396,  &c. 
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Argos  fell  to  Temenus,  Messeniato  Chresphontes,  and 
Laconia  to  the  two  sons  of  Aristodernus. 

Such  of  the  Achasans  as  were  descended  from  jEolus, 
and  had  hitherto  inhabited  Laconia,  being  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Dorians,  who  accompanied  the  Hera- 
clidse  into  Peloponnesus,  after  some  wandering,  set¬ 
tled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  from  them  took 
the  name  of  iEolus,  where  they  founded  Smyrna,  and 
eleven  other  cities:  but  the  city  of  Smyrna  came  after¬ 
wards  into  the  hands  of  the  Ionians.  The  iEolians 
became  likewise  possessed  of  several  cities  of  Lesbos. 

As  for  the  Achasans  of  Mycenae  and  Argos,  being 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country  to  the  Heraclidae, 
they  seized  upon  that  of  the  Ionians,  who  dwelt  at 
that  time  in  a  part  if  Peloponnesus.  The  latter  fled 
af  first  to  Athens,  their  original  country,  from  whence 
they  some  time  afterwards  departed  under  the  conduct 
of  Nileus  and  Androcles,  both  sons  of  Codrus,  and 
seized  upoti  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which 
lies  between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  from  them  was 
named  Ionia;  here  they  built  twelve  cities,  Ephesus, 
Clazomenae,  Samos,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  Athenians,1  who  had  then  Codrus 
for  their  king,  being  very  much  augmented  by  the 
great  number  of  refugees  that  had  fled  into  their 
country,  the  Heraclidae  thought  proper  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  their  power,  and  for  that  reason  made  war 
upon  them.  The  latter  were  worsted  in  a  battle,  but 
still  remained  masters  of  Megaris,  where  they  built 
Megara.and  settled  the  Dorians  in  that  country  in  the 
room  of  the  Ionians. 

One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  the  country 
after  the  death  of  Codrus,2  another  went  to  Crete ;  the 
greatest  number  settled  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor 
which  from  them  was  called  Doris,  where  they  built 
Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and  other  cities,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  &c. 

The  Grecian  Dialects. 

It  will  now  be  more  easy  to  understand  what  we 
have  to  say  concerning  the  several  Grecian  dialects. 
These  were  four  in  number:  the  Attic,  the  Ionic,  the 
Doric,  and  the  ,®olic.  They  were  in  reality  four  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  each  of  them  perfect  in  its  kind,  and 
used  by  a  distinct  nation;  but  yet  all  derived  from, 
and  grounded  upon,  the  same  original  tongue.  And 
this  diversity  of  languages  can  no  ways  appear  won¬ 
derful  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  consisted 
of  different  nations,  that  did  not  depend  upon  one 
another,  but  had  each  its  particular  territories. 

1.  The  Attic  dialect  is  that  which  was  used  in 
Athens,  and  the  country  round  about.  This  dialect 
has  been  chiefly  used  by  Thucydides,  Aristophanes, 
Plato,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect  was  almost  the  same  with  the 
ancient  Attic;  but  after  it  had  passed  into  several 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  into  tne  adjacent  islands, 
which  were  colonies  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  off  Achaia,  it  received  a  sort  of  new  tincture,  and 
did  not  come  up  to  that  perfect  delicacy  which  the 
Athenians  afterwards  attained.  Hippocrates  and 
Herodotus  wrote  in  this  dialect. 

3.  The  Doric  was  first  in  use  among  the  Spartans, 
and  the  people  of  Argos;  it  passed  afterwards  into 
Epirus,  Libya,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  Crete.  Archi¬ 
medes  and  Theocritus,  both  of  them  Syracusans,  and 
Pindar,  followed  this  dialect. 

4.  TheiEolic  dialect  was  at  first  used  by  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  and  their  neighbours,  and  then  in  fEalis,  a 
country  in  Asia  Minor,  between  Ionia  and  Mysia, 
which  contained  ten  or  twelve  cities,  that  were  Gre¬ 
cian  colonies.  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  of  whose  works 
very  little  remains,  wrote  in  this  dialect.  We  find  also 
a  mixture  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Theocritus,  Pindar, 
Homer,  and  many  others. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  ALMOST 
GENERALLY  ESTABLISHED  THROUGHOUT  GREECE. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  th'e  little  I  have 
said  about  the  several  settlements  of  Greece,  that  the 


primordial  grounds  of  all  those  different  stales  was 
monarchical  government,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
forms  the  most  universally  received  and  established, 
the  most  proper  to  maintain  peace  and  concord ;  and 
which,  as  Plato  observes,3  is  formed  upon  the  model 
of  paternal  authority,  and  of  that  gentle  and  moderate 
dominion,  which  fathers  exercise  over  their  families. 

But  as  the  state  of  things  degenerated  by  degrees, 
through  the  injustice  of  usurpers,  the  severity  of  law¬ 
ful  masters,  the  insurrections  of  the  people,  and  a 
thousand  accidents  and  revolutions,  that  happened  in 
those  states;  a  totally  different  spirit  seized  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  prevailed  all  overGreece,  kindled  a  violent 
desire  of  liberty,  and  brought  about  a  general  change 
of  government  every  where,  except  in  Macedonia;  30 
that  monarchy  gave  way  to  a  republican  government, 
which  however  was  diversified  into  almost  as  many 
various  forms  as  there  were  different  cities,  according 
to  the  different  genins  and  peculiar  character  of  each 
people.  However,  there  still  remained  a  kind  of  tinc¬ 
ture  or  leaven  of  the  ancient  monarchical  government, 
which  from  time  to  time  inflamed  the  ambition  of  ma¬ 
ny  private  citizens,  and  made  them  desire  to  become 
masters  of  their  country.  In  almost  every  one  of  these 
petty  states  of  Greece,  some  private  persons  arose, 
who  without  any  right  to  the  throne,  either  by  birth, 
or  election  of  the  citizens,  endeavoured  to  advance 
themselves  to  it  by  cabal,  treachery,  and  violence; 
and  who,  without  any  respect  for  the  laws,  or  regard 
to  the  public  good,  exercised  a  sovereign  authority, 
with  a  despotic  empire  and  arbitrary  sway.  In  order 
to  support  their  unjust  usurpations  in  the  midst  of 
distrusts  and  alarms,  they  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  prevent  imaginary,  or  to  suppress  real  conspiracies, 
by  the  most  cruel  proscriptions;  and  to  sacrifice  to 
their  own  security  all  those  whom  merit,  rank,  wealth, 
zeal  for  liberty,  or  love  of  their  country,  rendered 
obnoxious  to  a  suspicious  and  totteiing  government, 
which  found  itself  hated  by  all,  and  was  sensible  it 
deserved  to  be  so.  It  was  this  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment  that  rendered  these  men  so  odious,  under 
the  appellation  of  Tyrants,4  and  which  furnished  such 
ample  matter  for  the  declamation  of  orators,  and  the 
tragical  representations  of  the  theatre. 

All  these  cities  and  districts  of  Greece,  that  seemed 
so  entirely  disjointed  from  one  another  by  their  laws, 
customs,  and  interests,  were  nevertheless  formed  and 
combined  into  one  sole,  entire,  and  united  body; 
whose  strength  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make 
the  formidable  power  of  the  Persians  under  Darius 
and  Xerxes  tremble;  and  which  even  then,  perhaps, 
would  have  entirely  overthrown  the  Persian  greatness, 
had  the  Grecian  states  been  wise  enough  to  preserve 
that  union  and  concord  among  themselves,  which  af¬ 
terwards  rendered  them  invincible.  This  is  the  scene 
which  I  am  now  to  open,  and  which  certainly  merits 
the  reader’s  whole  attention. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  following  books,  a  small  na¬ 
tion,  confined  within  a  country  not  equal  to  the  fourth 
part  of  France,  disputing  for  dominion  with  the  most 
powerful  empire  then  upon  the  earth;  and  we  shall 
see  this  handful  of  men,  not  only  making  head  against 
the  innumerable  army  of  the  Persians,  but  dispersing, 
routing,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces,  and  sometimes 
reducing  the  Persian  pride  so  low,  as  to  make  them 
submit  to  conditions  of  peace,  as  shameful  to  the  con¬ 
quered,  as  glorious  for  the  conquerors. 

Among  the  cities  of  Greece,  there  were  two  that 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  and  acquired  an 
authority  and  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  rest,  solely 
by  their  merit  and  conduct:  these  two  were  Lacedae¬ 
mon  and  Athens. — As  these  cities  make  a  considera¬ 
ble  figure,  and  act  an  illustrious  part  in  the  ensuing 
history,  before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  I  think  I  ought 
first  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  genius,  cha¬ 
racter,  manners,  and  government,  of  their  respective 
inhabitants.  Plutarch,  in  the  lives  of  Lycurgus  and 
Solon,  will  furnish  me  with  the  greatest  part  of  what 
I  have  to  say  upon  this  head. 


*  Plot,  de  Leg.],  iii.  p.  680. 

4  This  word  originally  signified  no  more  than  king,  and 
was  anciently  the  title  of  lawful  princes. 

8  2 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT.  LAWS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  LYCUR3US. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  history  better 
attested,  ana  at  the  same  time  more  incredible,  than 
what  relates  to  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  the  dis¬ 
cipline  established  in  it  by  Lycurgus.  This  legislator 
was  the  son  of  Eunomus,1  one  of  the  two  kings  who 
reigned  together  in  Sparta.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  Lycurgus  to  have  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother,  who  left  no  son  behind 
him;  and  in  fact  he  was  king  for  some  days.  But,  as 
soon  as  his  sister-in-law  was  found  to  be  with  child, 
he  declared  that  the  crown  belonged  to  her  son,  if  she 
had  one;  and  from  thenceforth  he  governed  the  king¬ 
dom  only  as  his  guardian.  In  the  mean  time,  the  widow 
gave  him  secretly  to  understand,  that  if  he  would 
promise  to  marry  her  when  he  was  king,  she  would 
destroy  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  So  detestable  a  pro¬ 
posal  struck  Lycurgus  with  horror;  however,  he  con¬ 
cealed  his  indignation,  and  amusing  the  woman  with 
different  pretences,  so  managed  it,  that  she  went  her 
full  time,  and  was  delivered.  As  soon  as  the  child 
was  born,  he  proclaimed  him  king,  and  took  care  to 
have  him  brought  up  and  educated  in  a  proper  manner. 
This  prince,  on  account  of  the  joy  which  the  people 
testified  at  his  birth,  was  named  Charilaus. 

The  state  was  at  this  time  in  great  disorder;2  the 
authority,  both  of  the  kings  and  the  laws,  being  abso¬ 
lutely  despised  and  disregarded.  No  curb  was  strong 
enough  to  restrain  the  audaciousness  of  the  people, 
which  every  day  increased  more  and  more. 

Lycurgus  formed  the  bold  design  of  making  a 
thorough  reformation  in  the  Spartan  government;  and 
to  be  the  more  capable  of  making  wise  regulations,  he 
thought  fit  to  travel  into  several  countries,  in  order  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  different  manners  of  other 
nations,  and  to  consult  the  most  able  and  experienced 
persons  in  the  art  of  government.  He  began  with  the 
island  of  Crete,  whose  harsh  and  austere  laws  are 
very  famous;  from  thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where 
quite  different  customs  prevailed;  and,  last  of  all,  he 
went  into  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  science, 
wisdom,  and  good  counsels. 

His  long  absence  only  made  his  country  the  more 
desirous  of  his  return;3  and  the  kings  themselves 
importuned  him  to  that  purpose,  being  sensible  how 
much  they  stood  in  need  of  his  authority  to  keep  the 
people  within  bounds,  and  in  some  degree  of  subjec¬ 
tion  and  order.  When  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  he 
undertook  to  change  the  whole  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  being  persuaded,  that  a  few  particular  laws 
would  produce  no  great  effect. 

But  before  he  put  this  design  in  execution,  he  went 
to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo:  whereafter 
having  offered  his  sacrifice,  he  received  that  famous 
answer,  in  which  the  priestess  called  him  a  friend  of 
the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a  man.  And  as  foi 
the  favour  he  desired  of  being  able  to  frame  a  set  of 
good  laws  for  his  country,  she  told  him,  the  god  had 
heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  commonwealth  he  was 
going  to  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  state 
in  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  bring  over  to  his  designs  the  leading  men  of  the 
city,  whom  he  made  acquainted  with  his  views;  and 
when  he  was  assured  of  their  approbation  and  concur¬ 
rence,  he  went  into  the  public  market-place,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  in  order  to 
astonish  and  intimidate  those  who  might  desire  to 
oppose  his  undertaking. 

The  new  form  of  government  which  he  introduced 
into  Sparta,  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  insti¬ 
tutions. 

First  Institution.  The  Senate . 

Of  all  the  new  regulations  or  institutions  made  by 
Lycurgus,4 *  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  was 
that  of  the  senate;  which,  by  tempering  and  balanc¬ 
ing,  as  Plato  observes,  the  too  absolute  power  of  the 


kings,  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight  and  influence 
with  theirs,  became  the  principal  support  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  that  state.  For  whereas  before,  it  was  ever 
unsteady,  and  tending  one  while  towards  tyranny,  by 
the  violent  proceeding  of  the  kings;  at  other  times 
towards  democracy,  by  the  excessive  power  of"  the 
people;  the  senate  served  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to 
both,  which  kept  the  state  in  a  due  equilibrium,  and 
preserved  it  in  a  firm  and  steady  situation ;  the  twen¬ 
ty-eight  senators,6  of  which  it  consisted,  siding  with 
the  kings,  when  the  people  were  grasping  at  too  much 
power;  and  on  the  other  hand  espousing  the  interest* 
of  the  people,  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  carry 
their  authority  too  far. 

Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  government, 
those  that  came  after  him  thought  the  power  of  the 
thirty,  that  composed  the  senate,  still  too  strong  and 
absolute;  and  therefore,  as  a  check  upon  them,  they 
devised  the  authority  of  the  Ephori,6  about  130  years 
after  Lycurgus.  The  Ephori  were  five  in  number 
and  remained  but  one  year  in  office.  They  were  *1 
chosen  out  of  the  people ;  and  in  that  respect  considei 
ably  resembled  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  th< 
Romans.  Their  authority  extended  to  the  arresting 
and  imprisoning  the  persons  of  their  kings,  as  it  hap 
pened  in  the  case  of  Pausanias.  The  institution  of 
the  Ephori  began  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  wbost 
wife  reproaching  him,  that  he  would  leave  to  his  chil 
dren  the  regal  authority  in  a  worse  condition  than  h« 
had  received  it:  on  the  contrary,  said  he,  I  shall  leavi 
it  to  them  in  a  much  better  condition,  as  it  will  b« 
more  permanent  and  lasting. 

The  Spartan  government  then  was  not  purely  mo 
narshical.  The  nobility  had  a  great  share  in  it,  ancr 
the  people  were  not  excluded.  Each  part  of  this  body 
politic,  in  proportion  as  it  contributed  to  the  public 
good,  found  in  it  their  advantage;  so  that  in  spite  ol 
the  natural  restlessness  and  inconstancy  of  man’s 
heart,  which  is  always  thirsting  after  novelty  and 
change,  and  is  never  cured  of  its  disgust  to  uniformity, 
Lacedaemon  persevered  for  many  ages  in  the  exact 
observance  of  her  laws. 

Second  Institution.  The  Division  of  the  Lands. 

and  the  Prohibition  of  Gold  and  Silver  Money. 

The  second  and  the  boldest  institution  of  Lycur¬ 
gus,7  was  the  division  of  the  lands,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  establishing  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  The  greater 
part  of  the  people  were  so  poor,  that  they  had  not  one 
inch  of  land  of  their  own,  whilst  a  small  number  of 
individuals  were  possessed  of  all  the  lands  and  wealth 
of  the  country;  in  order  therefore  to  banish  insolence, 
envy,  fraud,  luxury,  and  two  other  distempers  of  the 
state,  still  greater  and  more  ancient  than  those,  I 
mean  extreme  poverty  and  excessive  wealth,  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their  lands  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  make  a  new  division  of  them, 
that  they  might  all  live  together  in  a  perfect  equality, 
and  that  no  pre-eminence  or  honours  should  be  given 
but  to  virtue  and  merit  alone. 

This  scheme,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  executed.  Lycurgus  divided  the  lands  of  Laco¬ 
nia  into  30, GOO  parts,  which  he  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country;  and  the  territories  of 
Sparta  into  9000  parts,  which  he  distributed  among 
an  equal  number  of  citizens.  It  is  said,  that  some 
years  after,  as  Lycurgus  was  returning  from  a  long 
journey,  and  passing  through  the  lands  of  Laconia  in 
the  time  of  harvest,  and  observing,  as  he  went  along 
the  perfect  equality  of  the  sheaves  of  reaped  corn,  he 
turned  towards  those  that  were  with  him,  and  said 
smiling.  Does  not  Laconia  look  like  the  possession  of 
several  brothers,  who  have  just  been  dividing  their 
inheritance  amongst  them? 

After  haying  divided  their  immoveables,  he  under¬ 
took  likewise  to  make  the  same  equal  division  of  all 
their  moveable  goods  and  chattels,  that  he  might 
utterly  banish  from  among  them  all  manner  of  ine- 

•  This  council  consisted  of  thirty  persons,  including  the 

two  kings.  6 

6  The  word  signifies  comptroller  or  irupeettr. 

7  Plut.  in  vit.  Lyc,  p.  44. 
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quality.  But  perceiving  that  this  would  meet  with 
more  opposition  if  he  went  openly  about  it,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  effect  it  by  sapping  the  very  foundations  of 
avarice.  For  first  he  cried  down  all  gold  and  silver 
money,  and  ordained  that  no  other  should  be  current 
than  that  of  iron,  which  he  made  so  very  heavy,  and 
fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and  two  oxen  were 
necessary  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  ten  min®,1  and  a 
whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  banish  all  useless  and 
superfluous  arts  from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done 
this,  most  of  them  would  have  sunk  of  themselves  and 
disappeared  with  the  gold  and  silver  money;  because 
the  tradesmen  and  artificers  would  have  found  no 
vent  for  their  commodities;  and  this  iron  money  had 
no  currency  among  any  other  of  the  Grecian  states, 
who  were  so  far  from  esteeming  it,  that  it  became  the 
subject  of  their  banter  and  ridicule. 

Third  Institution.  The  Public  Meals. 

LycurGUS,  being  desirous  to  make  war  still  more 
vigorously  upon  effeminacy  and  luxury,  and  utterly  to 
extirpate  the  love  of  riches,  made  a  third  regulation, 
which  was  that  of  public  meals.  That  he  might  en¬ 
tirely  suppress  all  the  magnificence  and  extravagance 
of  expensive  tables, 2  he  ordained,  that  all  the  citizens 
should  eat  together  of  the  same  common  victuals, 
which  were  prescribed  by  law,  and  expressly  forbade 
all  private  eating  at  their  own  houses. 

By  this  institution  of  public  and  common  meals,  and 
this  frugality  and  simplicity  in  eating,  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  made  riches  in  some  measure  change  their 
very  nature,  by  putting  them  out  of  a  condition  of 
being  desired  or  stolen,3  or  of  enriching  their  posses¬ 
sors;  for  there  was  no  way  left  for  a  man  to  use  or 
enjoy  his  opulence,  or  even  to  make  any  show  of  it; 
since  the  poor  and  the  rich  ate  together  in  the  same 
place,  and  none  were  allowed  to  appear  at  the  public 
eating-rooms,  after havingtaken  care  to  fill  themselves 
with  other  diet;  because  every  body  present  took 
particular  notice  of  any  one  that  did  not  eat  or  drink, 
and  the  whole  company  were  sure  to  reproach  him 
with  the  delicacy  and  intemperance  that  made  him 
despise  the  common  food  and  public  table. 

The  rich  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  regulation; 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion,  that  in  a  tumult  of  the 
people,  a  young  man,  named  Alcander,  struck  out  one 
of  Lycurgus’s  eyes.  The  people,  provoked  at  such 
an  outrage,  delivered  the  young  man  into  Lycurgus’s 
hands,  who  knew  how  to  revenge  himself  in  a  proper 
manner;  for,  by  the  extraordinary  kindness  and  gen¬ 
tleness  with  which  he  treated  him,  he  made  the  violent 
and  hot-headed  youth  in  a  little  time  become  very 
moderate  and  wise. 

The  tables  consisted  of  about  fifteen  persons  each; 
where  none  could  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  company.  Each  person  furnished  every 
month  a  bushel  of  flour,  eight  measure?  of  wine,  five 
pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and 
a  small  sum  of  money  for  preparing  and  cooking  the 
victuals.  Every  one,  without  exception  of  persons, 
was  obliged  to  be  at  the  common  meal;  and  a  long 
time  after  the  making  of  these  regulations,  king  Agis, 
at  his  return  from  a  glorious  expedition,  having  taken 
the  liberty  to  dispense  with  that  law,  in  order  to  eat 
with  the  queen  his  wife,  was  reprimanded  and  pun¬ 
ished. 

The  very  children  were  present  at  these  public 
'  vs,  and  were  carried  thither  as  to  a  school  of  wis- 
,om  and  temperance.  There  they  were  sure  to  hear 
grave  discourses  upon  government,  and  to  see  nothing 
but  what  tended  to  their  instruction  and  improvement. 
The  conversation  was  often  enlivened  with  ingenious 
and  sprightly  raillery;  but  never  intermixed  with  any 
thing  vulgar  or  disgusting;  and  if  their  jesting  seemed 
to  make  any  person  uneasy,  they  never  proceeded  any 
farther.  Here  their  children  were  likewise  trained  up 
and  accustomed  to  great  secrecy:  as  soon  as  a  young 
man  came  into  the  dining-room,  the  oldest  person  of 

i  Five  hundred  livres  French,  about  20 !.  English. 

a  Plut.  in  vit.  Lyc.  p.  45. 
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the  company  used  to  say  to  him,  pointing  to  the  door, 
Nothing  spoken  here  must  ever  go  out  there. 

The  most  exquisite  of  all  their  dishes  was  what  they 
called  their  black  broths  and  the  old  men  preferred  it 
to  every  thing  that  was  set  upon  the  table.  Dionysius 
the  tyrant,  when  he  was  at  one  of  these  meals,  was 
not  of  the  same  opinion;  and  what  was  a  ragout  to 
them,  was  to  him  very  insipid: — I  do  not  wonder  at 
it,  said  the  cook,  for  the  seasoning  is  wanting.  What 
seasoning?  replied  the  tyrant. — Running,  sweating, 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst;  these  are  the  ingredients, 
says  the  cook,  with  which  we  season  all  our  food. 

OTHER  ORDINANCES. 

When  I  speak  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,8  I 
do  not  mean  written  laws;  he  thought  proper  to  leave 
very  few  of  that  kind,  being  persuaded,  that  the  most 
powerful  and  effectual  means  of  rendering  communi¬ 
ties  happy,  and  people  virtuous,  is  by  the  good  exam¬ 
ple,  and  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  man¬ 
ners  and  practice  of  the  citizen?:  for  the  principles 
thus  implanted  by  education  remain  firm  and  immove¬ 
able,  as  they  are  rooted  in  the  will,  which  is  always  a 
stronger  and  more  durable  tie  than  the  yoke  of  neces¬ 
sity;  and  the  youth  that  have  been  thus  nurtured  and 
educated,  become  laws  and  legislators  to  themselves. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  Lycurgus,  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  ordinances  in  writing,  endeavoured  to  imprint 
and  enforce  them  by  practice  and  example. 

He  looked  upon  the  education  of  youth  as  the 
greatest  and  most  important  object  of  a  legislator’s 
care.  His  grand  principle  was,  that  children  belonged 
more  to  the  state  than  to  their  parents;  and  therefore 
he  would  not  have  them  brought  up  according  to  their 
humours  and  caprice,  butw'ould  have  the  state  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  care  of  their  education,  in  order  to  have 
them  formed  upon  fixed  and  uniform  principles  which 
might  inspire  them  betimes  with  the  love  of  their 
country  and  of  virtue. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  was  born,  the  elders  of  each  tribe 
visited  him  ;* 6  and  if  they  found  him  well  made,  strong 
and  vigorous,  they  ordered  him  to  be  brought  up,  and 
assigned  him  one  of  the  9000  portions  of  land  for  his 
inheritance;7  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  found  him  to 
be  deformed,  tender,  and  weakly,  so  that  they  could 
not  expect  that  he  would  ever  have  a  strong  and 
healthful  constitution,  they  condemned  him  to  perish 
and  caused  the  infant  to  be  exposed. 

Children  were  early  accustomed  not  to  be  nice  or 
difficult  in  their  eating:  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark, 
or  when  they  were  left  alone;  not  to  give  themselves 
up  to -peevishness  and  ill  humour,  to  crying  and  bawl¬ 
ing;  to  walk  barefoot,8  that  they  might  be  inured  to 
fatigue  ;  to  lie  hard  at  nights  ;  to  wear  the  same 
clothes  winter  and  summer,  in  order  to  harden  them 
against  cold  and  heat. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  put  into  the 
classes,9  where  they  were  brought  up  altogether  un¬ 
der  the  same  discipline.  Their  education,10  properly 
speaking,  was  only  an  apprenticeship  of  obedience: 
the  legislator  having  rightly  considered,  that  the  surest: 
way  to  have  citizens  submissive  to  the  law  and  to  the 
magistrates,  in  which  the  good  order  and  happiness- 
of  a  state  chiefly  consists,  was  to  teach  children  early, 
and  to  accustom  them  from  their  tender  years,  to  be 
perfectly  obedient  to  their  masters  and  superiors. 

While  they  are  at  table,11  it  was  usual  for  the  mas¬ 
ters  to  instruct  the  boys  by  proposing  them  questions. 
They  would  ask  them,  for  example,  Who  is  the  most 
worthy  man  in  the  town?  What  do  you  think  of  such 
or  such  an  action?  The  boys  were  obliged  to  give  a 


*  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  v.  n.  98. 

6  Plut.  vit.  Lyc.  p.  47.  6  Ibid.  p.  49. 

i  I  do  not  comprehend  bow  they  could  assign  to  every  one- 
of  these  children  one  of  the  9000  portions,  appropriated  to 

the  city,  for  his  inheritance.  Was  the  number  of  citizens  al-  - 
way9  the  same  ?  Did  it  never  exceed  9000?  It  is  not  said 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  division  of  the  holy  land,  that  the  por¬ 
tions  allotted  to  a  family  always  continued  in  it  and  could 
not  be  entirely  alienated. 

»  Xen.  de  Lac.  rep.  p.  677.  »  Plut.  in  Lyc.  p.  50. 
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quick  or  ready  answer,  which  was  also  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  reason  and  a  proof,  both  couched  in  a 
few  words:  for  they  were  accustomed  betimes  to  the 
laconic  style,  that  is,  to  a  close  and  coucise  way  of 
speaking  and  writing.  Lycurgus  was  for  having  the 
money  bulky,  heavy,  and  of  little  value,  and  their 
language,  on  the  contrary,  very  pithy  and  short;  and 
a  great  deal  of  sense  comprised  in  a  few  words. 

As  for  literature,1  they  only  learned  as  much  as 
was  necessary.  All  the  sciences  were  banished  out  of 
their  country;  their  study  tended  only  to  know  how 
to  obey,  to  bear  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer 
in  battle.  The  superintendant  of  their  education  was 
one  of  the  most  honourable  men  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
first  rank  and  condition,  who  appointed  over  every 
class  of  boys  masters  of  the  most  approved  wisdom 
and  probity. 

There  was  one  kind  of  theft  only  (and  that  too 
more  a  nominal  than  a  real  one)  which  the  boys  were 
allowed,2  and  even  ordered  to  practise.  They  were 
taught  to  slip,  as  cunningly  and  cleverly  as  they 
could,  into  the  gardens  and  public  halls,  in  order  to 
steal  away  herbs  or  meat:  and  if  they  were  caught  in 
the  fact,  they  were  punished  for  their  want  of  dexter¬ 
ity.  We  are  told  that  one  of  them,  having  stolen  a 
young  fox,  hid  it  under  his  robe,  and  suffered,  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  complaint,  the  animal  to  gnaw  into  his 
belly,  and  tear  out  his  very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot.  This  kind  of  theft,  as  I  have  said, 
was  but  nominal,  and  not  properly  a  robbery;  since 
it  was  authorized  by  the  law  and  the  consent  of  the 
citizens.  The  intent  of  the  legislator  in  allowing  it, 
was  to  inspire  the  Spartan  youth,  who  were  all  de¬ 
signed  for  war,  with  greater  boldness,  subtilty,  and 
address;  to  inure  them  betimes  to  the  life  of  a  soldier; 
to  teach  them  to  live  upon  a  little,  and  to  be  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  But  I  have  already  treated  this 
matter  more  at  large  elsewhere.3 

The  patience  and  constancy  of  the  Spartan  youth 
most  conspicuously  appeared  in  a  certain  festival,4 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Orthia, 
where  the  children  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents, 
and  in  presence  of  the  whole  city,5  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon  the 
altar  of  this  cruel  goddess,  where  sometimes  they  ex¬ 
pired  under  the  strokes,  and  all  this  without  uttering 
the  least  cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  a  sigh ;  and 
even  their  own  fathers,  when  they  saw  them  covered 
with  blood  and  ready  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to 
persevere  to  the  end  with  constancy  and  resolution. 
Plutarch  assures  us,  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  a  great  many  children  lose  their  lives  at  the 
celebration  of  these  cruel  rites.  Hence  it  is  that 
Horace  gives  the  epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  La¬ 
cedaemon,6  Patiens  Lacedaemon;  and  another  author 
makes  a  man  who  had  received  three  strokes  of  a 
stick  without  complaining, say,  Tres  plagas  Spartana 
nobiliiate  concoxi. 

The  most  usual  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  hunting,7  and  other  bodily  exercises.  They  were 
forbidden  to  exercise  any  mechanic  art.  The  Elotse, 
who  were  a  sort  of  slaves,  tilled  their  land  for  them, 
and  paid  them  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce. 

Lycurgus  was  willing  that  his  citizens  should  enjoy 
a  great  deal  of  leisure  ;8  they  had  large  common-halls, 
where  the  people  used  to  meet  to  converse  together, 
and  though  their  discourses  chiefly  turned  upon  grave 
and  serious  topics,  yet  they  seasoned  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wit  and  facetious  humour,  both  agreeable  and 
instructive.  They  passed  little  of  their  time  alone, 
being  accustomed  to  live  like  bees,  always  together, 
always  about  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  The  love  of 
their  country  and  of  the  public  good  was  their  pre¬ 
dominant  passion:  they  did  not  imagine  they  belong¬ 
ed  to  themselves,  but  to  their  country.  Pasdaretus, 
having  missed  the  honour  of  being  chosen  one  of  the 


1  Plat,  in  Lye.  p.  52. 

n  Plat.  vit.  Lye.  p.  50.  Idem  in  institut.  Lacon.  p.  237. 

»  Of  the  method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles 
Lettres,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  471. 

Plut.  p.  51.  *  Cic.  Tubc.  Ouiest.  lib.  ii.  n.  34. 

«  Ode  vii.  lib.  1. 

’  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  54.  »  Ibid.  p.  55. 


300  who  had  a  certain  rank  of  distinction  in  the  city, 
went  home  extremely  pleased  and  satisfied,  saying, 
He  was  overjoyed  there  were  300  men  in  Sparta  more 
worthy  than  himself. 

At  Sparta  every  thing  tended  to  inspire  the  love  of 
virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice;9 *  the  actions  of  the 
citizens,  their  conversations,  and  even  their  public 
monuments  and  inscriptions.  It  was  hard  for  men, 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  so  many  living  precepts 
and  example,  not  to  become  virtuous,  as  far  as  heath¬ 
ens  were  capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to  preserve  these 
happy  dispositions,  that  Lycurgus  did  not  allow  all 
sorts  of  persons  to  travel,  lest  they  should  bring  home 
foreign  manners,  and  return  infected  with  the  licen¬ 
tious  customs  of  other  countries,  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  create  in  a  little  time  an  aversion  for  the  mode 
of  life  and  maxims  of  Lacedfemon.  Neither  would 
he  suffer  any  strangers  to  remain  in  the  city,  who  did 
not  come  thither  to  some  useful  or  profitable  end,  but 
out  of  mere  curiosity:  being  afraid  they  should  bring 
along  with  them  the  defects  and  vices  of  their  own 
countries;  and  being  persuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  more  important  and  necessary  to  shut  the 
gates  of  a  city  against  depraved  and  corrupt  manners, 
than  against  infectious  distempers.  Properly'  speak¬ 
ing,  the  very  trade  and  business  of  the  Lacedaemoni 
ans  was  war;  every  thing  with  them  tended  that  way: 
arms  were  their  only  exercise  and  employment;  their 
life  was  much  less  hard  and  austere  in  the  camp  than 
in  the  city;  and  they  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world,  to  whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time  of  ease 
and  refreshment;  because  then  the  reins  of  that  strict 
and  severe  discipline  which  prevailed  at  Sparta,  were 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  men  were  indulged  in  a 
little  more  liberty.  With  them  the  first  and  most  in¬ 
violable  law  of  war,19  as  Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  was, 
never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever  superiority 
of  numbers  the  enemy’s  army  might  consist  of;  never 
to  quit  their  posts;  never  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  in 
a  word,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die.  This  maxim  was 
so  important  and  essential  in  their  opinion,11  that  when 
the  poet  Archilochus  came  to  Sparta,  they  obliged 
him  to  leave  their  city  immediately:  because  they  un¬ 
derstood,  that  in  one  of  his  poems  he  had  said,  It  was 
better  for  a  man  to  throw  down  his  arms,  than  to  ex¬ 
pose  himsef  to  be  killed. 

Hence  it  is,12  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her 
son,  who  was  going  to  make  a  campaign,  that  he 
should  return  either  with  or  upon  his  shield;  and  that 
another,  hearing  that  her  son  was  killed  in  fighting  for 
his  country,  answered  very  coldly,  I  brought  him  into 
the  world  for  no  other  end ,13  This  temper  of  mind  was 
general  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  After  the  famous 
battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Spartans, 
the  parents  of  those  that  died  in  the  action,  congratu¬ 
lated  one  another  upon  it,  and  went  to  the  temples  to 
thank  the  gods  that  their  children  had  done  their  duty; 
whereas  the  relations  of  those  who  survived  the  defeat, 
were  inconsolable.  If  any  of  the  Spartans  fled,  in 
battle  they  were  dishonoured  and  disgraced  for  ever. 
They  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  posts  and  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  state,  from  all  assemblies  and  public 
diversions;  but  it  was  reckoned  scandalous  to  make 
any  alliances  with  them  by  marriage;  and  a  thousand 
affronts  and  insults  were  publicly  offered  them  with 
impunity. 

The  Spartans  never  went  to  fight  without  first  im¬ 
ploring  the  help  of  the  gods  by  public  sacrifices  and 
prayers;14  and  when  that  was  done  they  marched 
against  the  enemy  with  a  perfect  confidence  and  expec¬ 
tation  of  success,  as  being  assured  of  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection;  and  to  make  use  of  Plutarch’s  expressions, 
•As  if  God  were  present  with,  and  fought  for  them, 

<*>S  toS  0tou  <rv/Ji7rot(>bvTOs. 

When  they  had  broken  and  routed  the  enemy’s 


9  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  56.  Herod.  1.  vii.  cap.  104. 

11  Plut.  in  Lacon.  institut.  p.  239. 

AWV]  7T(>  OWXVxft tftov<TX  T&  TTXlft]  TpjV  K(T7r'lftx.  XXI  7T0t» 

^axE^juo^evj}*  Ttxvov  (Jtpyi)  if  rxv,  >j  hri  rxg.  Plut.  Lacon 
apophthegm,  p.  241.  Sometimes  they  that  were  slain  were 
brought  home  upon  their  shields. 

13  Cic.  lib.  i.  Tusc.  Q,uaest.  p.  102.  Plut.  in  vit.  Ages,  p 

612.  i«  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg  p.  53. 
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forces,1  they  never  pursued  them  farther  than  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  themselves  sure  of  the  victory  ;  after 
which  they  retired,  as  thinking  it  neither  glorious, 
nor  worthy  of  Greece,  to  cut  in  pieces  and  destroy  an 
enemy  that  yielded  and  fled.  And  this  proved  as  use¬ 
ful  as  it  was  honourable  to  the  Spartans;  for  their 
enemies,  knowing  all  who  resisted  them  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  that  they  spared  none  but  those  that 
fled,  generally  chose  rather  to  fly  than  to  resist. 

When  the  first  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  confirmed  by  practice,*  and  the  form  of 
government  he  had  established  seemed  strong  and 
vigorous  enough  to  support  itself;  as  Plato  says  of 
God,3  that  after  he  had  finished  the  creation  of  the 
world,  he  rejoiced,  when  he  saw  it  revolve  and  perform 
its  first  motions  with  so  much  justness  and  harmony; 
so  the  Spartan  legislator,  pleased  with  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  its  laws,  felt  his  joy  and  satisfaction 
redouble,  when  he  saw  them,  as  it  were,  walk  alone, 
and  go  forward  so  happily. 

But  desiring,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  pru¬ 
dence,  to  render  them  immortal  and  unchangeable,  he 
signified  to  the  people,  that  there  was  still  one  point 
remaining  to  be  performed, the  most  essential  and  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  about  which  he  would  go  and  consult 
the  oracle  of  Apollo;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  made 
them  all  take  an  oath,  that  till  his  return  they  would 
inviolably  maintain  the  form  of  government  which  he 
had  established.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Delphi,  he 
consulted  the  god,  to  know  whether  the  laws  he  had 
made  were  good  and  sufficient  to  render  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  happy  and  virtuous.  The  priestess  answered, 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  laws;  and  that,  as 
long  as  Sparta  observed  them,  she  would  be  the  most 
glorious  and  happy  city  in  the  world.  Lycurgus  sent 
this  answer  to  Sparta;  and  then,  thinking  he  had  ful¬ 
filled  his  ministry,  he  voluntarily  died  at  Delphi,  by 
abstaining  from  all  manner  of  sustenance.  His  notion 
Was,  that  even  the  death  of  great  persons  and  states¬ 
men  should  not  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  the  state, 
but  a  kind  of  supplement  to  their  ministry,  and  one  of 
their  most  important  actions,  which  ought  to  do  them 
as  much  or  more  honour  than  all  the  rest.  He  there¬ 
fore  thought,  that  in  dying  thus  he  should  crown  and 
complete  all  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  his 
fellow-citizens  during  his  life;  since  his  death  would 
engage  them  to  a  perpetual  observation  of  his  institu¬ 
tions,  which  they  had  sworn  to  observe  inviolably  till 
his  return. 

Although  I  represent  Lycurgus’s  sentiments  upon 
his  own  death  in  the  light  wherein  Plutarch  has  trans¬ 
mitted  them  to  us,  I  am  very  far  from  approving  them  ; 
and  I  make  the  same  declaration  with  respect  to  se¬ 
veral. other  facts  of  the  like  nature,  which  I  sometimes 
relate  without  making  any  reflections  upon  them, 
though  I  think  them  very  unworthy  of  approbation. 
The.  pretended  wise  men  among  the  heathens  had,  as 
well  concerning  this  article  as  several  others,  but  very 
faint  and  imperfect  notions;  or  to  speak  more  pro- 

fierly,  remained  in  great  darkness  and  error.  They 
aid  down  this  admirable  principle,  which  we  meet 
with  in  many  of  their  writings,  that  man,4  placed  in 
the.  world  as  in  a  certain  post  by  his  general,  cannot 
abandon  it  without  the  express  command  of  him  upon 
whom  he  depends,  that  is,  of  God  himself.  At  other 
times,  they  looked  upon  man  as  a  criminal  condemned 
to  a  melancholy  prison,  from  whence  indeed  he  might 
desire  to  be  released,  but  could  not  lawfully  attempt 


i  Pint,  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  54.  a  Ibid.  p.  57. 

*  This  passage  of  Plato  is  in  bis  Timreus,  and  gives  us 
reason  to  believe  that  this  philosopher  had  read  what  Moses 
said  of  God  when  he  created  the  world  ;  Vidit  Deus  cuncta 
quwfecerat,  e,t  erant  valde  bona.  Gen.  i.  31. 

i  Vetat  Pythagoras,  injussu  imperatoris,  id  est  Dei  de 
prsesidio  et  statione  vitse  decedere.  Cic.  de  senee.t.  n.  73. 

Cato  sic  abiit  6  vita,  ut  causam  moriendi  nactum  se  esse 
gauderet.  Vetat  enim  dominans  file  in  tiobis  Deus  injussu 
Line  nos  suo  detnigrare.  Cilm  verd  causam  justam  Deus 
ipse  dedent,  ut  tunc  Socrati,  nunc  Catoni,  stepe  multis;  nae 
ifje,  medius  fidius,  vir  sapiens,  Indus  ex  bis  tenebris  in  lucem 
illam  exeessertt.  Nen  tamen  ilia  vincula  carceris  ruperit ; 
leges  emm  veiant. :  sod,  tanquam  a  mngistratu  aut  ab  aliqua 
potestate  legitima,  sic  a  Deo  evocatus  atque  emlssus,  exier- 
it  Id.  1.  Tusc.  Quasi.  n.  74. 


to  be  so,  but  by  the  course  of  justice,  and  the  ordei 
of  the  magistrate;  and  not  by  breaking  his  chains 
and  forcing  the  gates  of  his  prison.  These  notions  are 
beautiful,  because  they  are  true;  but  the  application 
they  made  of  them  was  wrong,  by  taking  that  for  an 
express  order  of  the  Deity,  which  was  the  pure  effect 
of  their  own  weakness  or  pride,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  put  themselves  to  death,  either  that  they  might 
deliver  themselves  from  the  pains  and  troubles  of  uiis 
life,  or  immortalize  their  names,  as  was  the  case  with 
Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  a  number  of  others. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA, 
AND  UPON  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 

I.  Things  commendable  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

There  must  needs  have  been  (to  judge  only  by  the 
event)  a  great  fund  of  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus;  since,  as  long  as  they  were  ob¬ 
served  in  Sparta,  (which  was  above  500  years)  it  was 
a  most  flourishing  and  powerful  city.  It  was  not  so 
much  (says  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  laws  of  Sparta,) 
the  government  and  polity  of  a  city,  as  the  conduct 
and  regular  behaviour  of  a  wise  man,  who  passes  his 
whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  virtue:  or  rather  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  author,  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Her¬ 
cules,  only  with  his  lion’s  skin  and  club,  went  from 
country  to  country  to  purge  the  world  of  robbers  and 
tyrants:  so  Sparta,  with  a  slip  of  parchment6  and  an 
old  coat,  gave  laws  to  all  Greece,  which  willingly 
submitted  to  her  dominion;  suppressed  tyrannies  and 
unjust  authority  in  cities;  put  an  end  to  wars,  as  she 
thought  fit,  and  appeased  insurrections;  and  all  this 
generally  without  moving  a  shield  or  a  sword,  and 
only  by  sending  a  simple  ambassador  amongst  them, 
who  no  sooner  appeared,  than  all  the  people  submit¬ 
ted,  and  flocked  about  him  like  so  many  bees  about 
their  monarch:  so  much  respect  did  the  justice  and 
good  government  of  this  city  imprint  upon  the  minds 
of  all  their  neighbours. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  Spartan  government. 

We  find  at  the  end  of  Lycurgns’s  life  a  reflection 
made  by  Plutarch,  which  ”of  itself  comprehends  a 
great  encomium  upon  that  legislator.  He  there  says, 
that  Plato,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  all  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  establishment  of  a  political  state  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  took  their  plans  from  the  republic  of  Ly¬ 
curgus;  with  this  difference,  that  they  confined  them¬ 
selves  wholly  to  words  and  theory:  but  Lycurgus, 
without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and  speculative  projects, 
did  really  and  effectually  institute  an  inimitable  polity, 
and  form  a  whole  city  of  philosophers. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to 
establish  the  most  perfect  form  of  a  commonwealth 
that  could  be,  he  melted  down,  as  it  were,  and  blended 
together,  what  he  found  best  in  every  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  most  conducive  to  the  public  good  ;  thus 
tempering:  one  species  with  another,  and  balancing  the 
inconveniences  to  which  each  of  them  in  particular  is 
subject,  with  the  advantages  that  result  from  their 
being  united  together.  Sparta  had  something  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  in  the  authority  of 
her  kings;  the  council  of  thirty,  otherwise  called  the 
senate,  was  a  true  aristocracy;  and  the  power  vested 
in  the  people  of  nominating  the  senators,  and  of  giv¬ 
ing  sanction  to  the  laws,  resembled  a  democratical 
government.  The  institution  of  the  Ephori  afterwards 
served  to  rectify  what  was  amiss  in  those  previous 
establishments,  and  to  supply  what  was  defective. 
Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,  admires  Lycurgus’s 
wisdom  in  his  institution  of  the  senate,  which  was 

i  This  was  what  the  Spartans  called  sr.ytale.  a  thong  of 

leather  or  parchment,  which  they  twisted  round  a  staff  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  vacancy  or  void  space  left 
upon  it.  They  wrote  upon  this  thong,  and  when  they  had 
written,  they  untwisted  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  general  forwhom 
it  was  intended.  This  general,  who  had  another  stick  of  the 
same  size  with  that  on  which  the  thong  was  twisted  am! 
written  upon,  wrapped  it  round  that  staffin  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  by  that  means  found  out  the  connexion  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  letters,  which  otherwise  were  so  displaced  and 
out  of  order,  that  there  was  no  possibility  rf  their  being 
read.  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  444. 
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quick  or  ready  answer,  which  was  also  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  reason  and  a  proof,  both  couched  in  a 
few  words:  for  they  were  accustomed  betimes  to  the 
laconic  style,  that  is,  to  a  close  and  coucise  way  of 
speaking  and  writing.  Lycurgus  was  for  having  the 
money  bulky,  heavy,  and  of  little  value,  and  their 
language,  on  the  contrary,  very  pithy  and  short;  and 
a  great  deal  of  sense  comprised  in  a  few  words. 

As  for  literature,1  they  only  learned  as  much  as 
was  necessary.  All  the  sciences  were  banished  out  of 
their  country;  their  study  tended  only  to  know  how 
to  obey,  to  bear  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer 
in  battle.  The  superintendant  of  their  education  was 
one  of  the  most  honourable  men  of  the  city,  and  of  the 
first  rank  and  condition,  who  appointed  over  every 
class  of  boys  masters  of  the  most  approved  wisdom 
and  probity. 

There  was  one  kind  of  theft  only  (and  that  too 
more  a  nominal  than  a  real  one)  which  the  boys  were 
allowed,2  and  even  ordered  to  practise.  They  were 
taught  to  slip,  as  cunningly  and  cleverly  as  they 
could,  into  the  gardens  and  public  halls,  in  order  to 
steal  away  herbs  or  meat:  and  if  they  were  caught  in 
the  fact,  they  were  punished  for  their  want  of  dexter¬ 
ity.  We  are  told  that  one  of  them,  having  stolen  a 
young  fox,  hid  it  under  his  robe,  and  suffered,  with¬ 
out  uttering  a  complaint,  the  animal  to  gnaw  into  his 
belly,  and  tear  out  his  very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot.  This  kind  of  theft,  as  I  have  said, 
was  but  nominal,  and  not  properly  a  robbery;  since 
it  was  authorized  by  the  law  and  the  consent  of  the 
citizens.  The  intent  of  the  legislator  in  allowing  it, 
was  to  inspire  the  Spartan  youth,  who  were  all  de¬ 
signed  for  war,  with  greater  boldness,  subtilty,  and 
address;  to  inure  them  betimes  to  the  life  of  a  soldier; 
to  teach  them  to  live  upon  a  little,  and  to  be  able  to 
shift  for  themselves.  But  I  have  already  treated  this 
matter  more  at  large  elsewhere.3 

The  patience  and  constancy  of  the  Spartan  youth 
most  conspicuously  appeared  in  a  certain  festival,4 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Orthia, 
where  the  children  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents, 
and  in  presence  of  the  whole  city,5  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down  upon  the 
altar  of  this  cruel  goddess,  where  sometimes  they  ex¬ 
pired  under  the  strokes,  and  all  this  without  uttering 
the  least  cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  a  sigh;  and 
even  their  own  fathers,  when  they  saw  them  covered 
with  blood  and  ready  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to 
persevere  to  the  end  with  constancy  and  resolution. 
Plutarch  assures  us,  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  a  great  many  children  lose  their  lives  at  the 
celebration  of  these  cruel  rites.  Hence  it  is  that 
Horace  gives  the  epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  La¬ 
cedaemon,6  Patiens  Lacedaemon-,  and  another  author 
makes  a  man  who  had  received  three  strokes  of  a 
stick  without  complaining,  say,  Tres  plagas  Spartana 
nobilitnte  concoxi. 

The  most  usual  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  hunting, T  and  other  bodily  exercises.  They  were 
forbidden  to  exercise  any  mechanic  art.  The  Elotse, 
who  were  a  sort  of  slaves,  tilled  their  land  for  them, 
and  paid  them  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce. 

Lycurgus  was  willing  that  his  citizens  should  enjoy 
a  great  deal  of  leisure;8  they  had  large  common-halls, 
where  the  people  used  to  meet  to  converse  together, 
and  though  their  discourses  chiefly  turned  upon  grave 
and  serious  topics,  yet  they  seasoned  them  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wit  and  facetious  humour,  both  agreeable  and 
instructive.  They  passed  little  of  their  time  alone, 
being  accustomed  to  live  like  bees,  always  together, 
always  about  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  The  love  of 
their  country  and  of  the  public  good  was  their  pre¬ 
dominant  passion:  they  did  not  imagine  they  belong¬ 
ed  to  themselves,  but  to  their  country.  Pasdaretus, 
having  missed  the  honour  of  being  chosen  one  of  the 


»  Plut.  in  Lye.  p.  52. 

a  Plut.  vit.  Lye.  p,  50.  Idem  in  institut.  Laeon.  p.  237. 
s  Of  the  method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles 
Lettres,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  471. 

Plut.  p.  51.  •  Cic.  Tuac.  Quffist.  lib.  ii.  n.  34. 

•  Ode  vii.  lib.  1. 

i  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  54.  «  Ibid.  p.  55. 


300  who  had  a  certain  rank  of  distinction  in  the  city, 
vyent  home  extremely  pleased  and  satisfied,  saying, 
He  was  overjoyed  there  were  300  men  in  Sparta  more 
worthy  than  himself. 

At  Sparta  every  thing  tended  to  inspire  the  love  of 
virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice.;3  the  actions  of  the 
citizens,  their  conversations,  and  even  their  public 
monuments  and  inscriptions.  It  was  hard  for  men, 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  so  many  living  precepts 
and  example,  not  to  become  virtuous,  as  far  as  heath¬ 
ens  were  capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to  preserve  these 
happy  dispositions,  that  Lycurgus  did  not  allow  all 
sorts  of  persons  to  travel,  lest  they  should  bring  home 
foreign  manners,  and  return  infected  with  the  licen¬ 
tious  customs  of  other  countries,  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  create  in  a  little  time  an  aversion  for  the  mode 
of  life  and  maxims  of  Lacedaemon.  Neither  would 
he  suffer  any  strangers  to  remain  in  the  city,  who  did 
not  come  thither  to  some  useful  or  profitable  end,  but 
out  of  mere  curiosity:  being  afraid  they  should  bring 
along  with  them  the  defects  and  vices  of  their  own 
countries;  and  being  persuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  more  important  and  necessary  to  shut  the 
gates  of  a  city  against  depraved  and  corrupt  manners, 
than  against  infectious  distempers.  Properly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  very  trade  and  business  of  the  Lacedaemoni 
ans  was  war;  every  thing  with  them  tended  that  way: 
arms  were  their  only  exercise  and  employment;  their 
life  was  much  less  hard  and  austere  in  the  camp  than 
in  the  city;  and  they  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world,  to  whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time  of  ease 
and  refreshment;  because  then  the  reins  of  that  strict 
and  severe  discipline  which  prevailed  at  Sparta,  were 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  men  were  indulged  in  a 
little  more  liberty.  With  them  the  first  and  most  in¬ 
violable  law  of  ward0  as  Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  was, 
never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever  superiority 
of  numbers  the  enemy’s  army  might  consist  of;  never 
to  quit  their  posts;  never  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  in 
a  word,  either  to  conquer  or  to  die.  This  maxim  was 
so  important  and  essential  in  their  opinion,11  that  when 
the  poet  Archilochus  came  to  Sparta,  they  obliged 
him  to  leave  their  city  immediately:  because  they  un¬ 
derstood,  that  in  one  of  his  poems  he  had  said,  It  was 
better  for  a  man  to  throw  down  his  arms,  than  to  ex¬ 
pose  himself  to  be  killed. 

Hence  it  is,12  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her 
son,  who  was  going  to  make  a  campaign,  that  he 
should  return  either  with  or  upon  his  shield  ;  and  that 
another,  hearing  that  her  son  was  killed  in  fighting  for 
his  country,  answered  very  coldly,  I  brought  him  into 
the  world  for  no  other  end.13  This  temper  of  mind  was 
general  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  After  the  famous 
battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Spartans, 
the  parents  of  those  that  died  in  the  action,  congratu¬ 
lated  one  another  upon  it,  and  went  to  the  temples  to 
thank  the  gods  that  their  children  had  done  their  duty; 
whereas  the  relations  of  those  who  survived  the  defeat, 
were  inconsolable.  If  any  of  the  Spartans  fled  in 
battle  they  were  dishonoured  and  disgraced  for  ever. 
They  were  not  only  excluded  from  ail  posts  and  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  state,  from  all  assemblies  and  public 
diversions;  but  it  was  reckoned  scandalous  to  make 
any  alliances  with  them  by  marriage;  and  a  thousand 
affronts  and  insults  were  publicly  offered  them  with 
impunity. 

The  Spartans  never  went  to  fight  without  first  im¬ 
ploring  the  help  of  the  gods  by  public  sacrifices  and 
prayers;14  and  when  that  was  done  they  marched 
against  the  enemy  with  a  perfect  confidence  and  expec¬ 
tation  of  success,  as  being  assured  of  the  divine  pro¬ 
tection;  and  to  make  use  of  Plutarch’s  expressions, 
As  if  God  were  present  with,  and  fought  for  them, 

tog  rou  ©sou  <rvy,7rot(>bvTOg, 

When  they  had  broken  and  routed  the  enemy’s 


9  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  56.  Herod.  1.  vii.  cap.  104. 

11  Plut.  in  Lacon.  institut.  p.  239. 

Aw»j  7T£ o<rav«S‘i5'ouo‘c«  wctiS i  Ty\v  u.CT7rlctoty  ttc*- 

Tlx  vo v  »J  t»i/,  y\  stti  rpij.  Plut.  Lacon 
apophthegm,  p.  241.  Sometimes  they  that  were  slain  were 
brought  home  upon  their  shields. 

18  Cic.  lib.  i.  Tusc.  Cluaest.  p.  102.  Plut.  in  vit.  Ages,  p 
612.  »4  plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg  p.  53. 
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forces,1  they  never  pursued  them  farther  than  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  themselves  sure  of  the  victory ;  after 
which  they  retired,  as  thinking  it  neither  glorious, 
nor  worthy  of  Greece,  to  cut  in  pieces  and  destroy  an 
enemy  that  yielded  and  fled.  And  this  proved  as  use¬ 
ful  as  it  was  honourable  to  the  Spartans;  for  their 
enemies,  knowing  all  who  resisted  them  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  that  they  spared  none  but  those  that 
fled,  generally  chose  rather  to  fly  than  to  resist. 

■When  the  first  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  confirmed  by  practice, *  and  the  form  of 
government  he  had  established  seemed  strong  and 
vigorous  enough  to  support  itself;  as  Plato  says  of 
God,3  that  after  he  had  finished  the  creation  of  the 
world,  he  rejoiced,  when  he  saw  it  revolve  and  perform 
its  first  motions  with  so  much  justness  and  harmony; 
so  the  Spartan  legislator,  pleased  with  the  greatness 
and  beauty  of  its  laws,  felt  his  joy  and  satisfaction 
redouble,  when  he  saw  them,  as  it  were,  walk  alone, 
and  go  forward  so  happily. 

But  desiring,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  pru¬ 
dence,  to  render  them  immortal  and  unchangeable,  he 
signified  to  the  people,  that  there  was  still  one  point 
remaining  to  be  performed, the  most  essential  and  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  about  which  he  would  go  and  consult 
the  oracle  of  Apollo;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  made 
them  all  take  an  oath,  that  till  his  return  they  would 
inviolably  maintain  the  form  of  government  which  he 
had  established.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Delphi,  he 
consulted  the  god,  to  know  whether  the  laws  he  had 
made  were  good  and  sufficient  to  render  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  happy  and  virtuous.  The  priestess  answered, 
that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  laws;  and  that,  as 
long  as  Sparta  observed  them,  she  would  be  the  most 
glorious  and  happy  city  in  the  world.  Lycurgus  sent 
this  answer  to  Sparta;  and  then,  thinking  he  had  ful¬ 
filled  his  ministry,  he  voluntarily  died  at  Delphi,  by 
abstaining  from  all  manner  of  sustenance.  His  notion 
was,  that  even  the  death  of  great  persons  and  states¬ 
men  should  not  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  the  state, 
but  a  kind  of  supplement  to  their  ministry,  and  one  of 
their  most  important  actions,  which  ought  to  do  them 
as  much  or  more  honour  than  all  the  rest.  He  there¬ 
fore  thought,  that  in  dying  thus  he  should  crown  and 
complete  all  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  his 
fellow-citizens  during  his  life;  since  his  death  would 
engage  them  to  a  perpetual  observation  of  his  institu¬ 
tions,  which  they  had  sworn  to  observe  inviolably  till 
his  return. 

Although  I  represent  Lycurgus’s  sentiments  upon 
his  own  death  in  the  light  wherein  Plutarch  has  trans¬ 
mitted  them  to  us,  I  am  very  far  from  approving  them ; 
and  I  make  the  same  declaration  with  respect  to  se¬ 
veral, other  facts  of  the  like  nature,  which  I  sometimes 
relate  without  making  any  reflections  upon  them, 
though  I  think  them  very  unworthy  of  approbation. 
The  pretended  wise  men  among  the  heathens  had,  as 
well  concerning  this  article  as  several  others,  but  very 
faint  and  imperfect  notions;  or  to  speak  more  pro- 

fierly,  remained  in  great  darkness  and  error.  They 
aid  down  this  admirable,  principle,  which  we  meet 
with  in  many  of  their  writings,  that  man,4  placed  in 
the  world  as  in  a  certain  post  by  his  general,  cannot 
abandon  it  without  the  express  command  of  him  upon 
whom  he  depends,  that  is,  of  God  himself.  At  other 
times,  they  looked  upon  man  as  a  criminal  condemned 
to  a  melancholy  prison,  from  whence  indeed  he  might 
desire  to  be  released,  but  could  not  lawfully  attempt 


l  PI ut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  54.  _  a  Ibid.  p.  57. 

*  This  passage  of  Plato  is  in  his  Timeeus,  and  gives  us 
reason  to  believe  that  this  philosopher  had  read  what  Moses 
said  of  Rod  when  he  created  the  world;  Vidxt  Deus  cuncta 
quwfecerat,  et  erant  valde  bona.  Gen.  i.  31. 

<  Vetat  Pythagoras,  injussu  imperatoris,  id  est  Dei  de 
praesidio  et  statione  vitas  decedere.  Cic.  de  senee.t.  n.  73, 
Cato  sic  abiit  6  vita,  ut  causam  moriendi  nactum  se  esse 
gauderet.  Vetat  enim  dominans  file  in  nobis  Deus  injuRsu 
bine  nos  sno  detnigrare.  Cum  ve.r5  eausam  justam  Deus 
ipse  dederit,  ut  tune  Socrati,  nunc  Catoni,  stepe  multis;  nte 
tile,  medius  fidius,  vir  sapiens,  tetus  ex  his  tenehris  in  lueem 
illam  exeosserit.  Nee  tamen  illa  vincula  carceris  ruperitj 
leges  etiim  velnnt. :  sed.  tanf]uam  a  magistratu  aut.  ah  aliqua 
potestate  legitima,  sie  si  Deo  evocatus  atque  emissus,  exier- 
it  Id.  1.  Tusc.  Qutest.  n.  74, 


to  be  so,  but  by  the  course  of  justice,  and  the  ordei 
of  the  magistrate;  and  not  by  breaking  his  chains 
and  forcing  the  gates  of  his  prison.  These  notions  are 
beautiful,  because  they  are  true;  but  the  application 
they  made  of  them  was  wrong,  by  taking  that  for  an 
express  order  of  the  Deity,  which  was  the  pure  effect 
of  their  own  weakness  or  pride,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  put  themselves  to  death,  either  that  they  might 
deliver  themselves  from  the  pains  and  troubles  of  this 
life,  or  immortalize  their  names,  as  was  the  case  with 
Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  a  number  of  others. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA, 
AND  UPON  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 

I.  Things  commendable  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

There  must  needs  have  been  (to  judge  only  by  the 
event)  a  great  fund  of  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus;  since,  as  long  as  they  were  ob¬ 
served  in  Sparta,  (which  was  above  500  years)  it  was 
a  most  flourishing  and  powerful  city.  It  was  not  so 
much  (says  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  laws  of  Sparta,) 
the  government  and  polity  of  a  city,  as  the  conduct 
and  regular  behaviour  of  a  wise  man,  who  passes  his 
whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  virtue:  or  rather  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  author,  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Her¬ 
cules,  only  with  his  lion's  skin  and  club,  went  from 
country  to  country  tp  purge  the  world  of  robbers  and 
tyrants:  so  Sparta,  with  a  slip  of  parchment6  and  an 
old  coat,  gave  laws  to  all  Greece,  which  willingly 
submitted  to  her  dominion;  suppressed  tyrannies  and 
unjust  authority  in  cities;  put  an  end  to  wars,  as  she 
thought  fit,  and  appeased  insurrections;  and  all  this 
generally  without  moving  a  shield  or  a  sword,  and 
only  by  sending  a  simple  ambassador  amongst  them, 
who  no  sooner  appeared,  than  all  the  people  submit¬ 
ted,  and  flocked  about  him  like  so  many  bees  about 
their  monarch:  so  much  respect  did  the  justice  and 
good  government  of  this  city  imprint  upon  the  minds 
of  all  their  neighbours. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  Spartan  government. 

We  find  at  the  end  of  Lycurgus’s  life  a  reflection 
made  by  Plutarch,  which  "of  itself  comprehends  a 
great  encomium  upon  that  legislator.  He  there  says, 
that  Plato,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  all  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  establishment  of  a  political  state  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  took  their  plans  from  the  republic  of  Ly¬ 
curgus;  with  this  difference,  that  they  confined  them¬ 
selves  wholly  to  words  and  theory:  but  Lycurgus, 
without  dwelling  upon  ideas  and  speculative  projects, 
did  really  and  effectually  institute  an  inimitable  polity, 
and  form  a  whole  city  of  philosophers. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to 
establish  the  most  perfect  form  of  a  commonwealth 
that  could  be,  he  melted  down,  as  it  were,  and  blended 
together,  what  he  found  best  in  every  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  most  conducive  to  the  public  good  ;  thus 
temperingone  species  with  another,  and  balancing  the 
inconveniences  to  which  each  of  them  in  particular  is 
subject,  with  the  advantages  that  result  from  their 
being  united  together.  Sparta  had  something  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  in  the  authority  of 
her  kings;  the  council  of  thirty,  otherwise  called  the 
senate,  was  a  true  aristocracy;  and  the  power  vested 
in  the  people  of  nominating  the  senators,  and  of  giv¬ 
ing  sanction  to  the  laws,  resembled  a  democratical 
government.  The  institution  of  the  Ephori  afterwards 
served  to  rectify  what  was  amiss  in  those  previous 
establishments,  and  to  supply  what  was  defective. 
Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,  admires  Lycurgus’s 
wisdom  in  his  institution  of  the  senate,  which  was 

‘  This  was  what  the  Spartans  called  scytale.  a  thong  of 
leather  or  parchment,  which  they  twisted  round  a  Btaff  in 
such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  vacancy  or  void  space  left 
upon  it.  They  wrote  upon  this  thong,  and  when  they  had 
written,  they  untwisted  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  general  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  This  general,  who  had  another  stick  of  tne 
same  size  with  that  on  which  the  thong  was  twisted  ana 
written  upon,  wrapped  it  round  that  staff  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  and  hy  that  means  found  out  the  connexion  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  letters,  which  otherwise  were  so  displaced  and 
out  of  order,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  being 
read.  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  444. 
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equally  advantageous  both  to  the  kings  and  the  peo¬ 
ple;  because  by  this  means,1  the  law  became  the  only 
supreme  mistress  of  the  kings,  and  the  kings  never 
became  tyrants  over  the  law. 

2.  Equal  division  of  the  lands:  gold  and  silver  ban¬ 
ished  from  Sparta. 

The  design  formed  by  Lycurgusof  making  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  lands  among  the  citizens,  and  of 
entirely  banishing  from  Sparta  all  luxury,  avarice, 
lawsuits,  and  dissensions,  by  abolishing  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver,  would  appear  to  us  a  scheme  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  finely  conceived  in  speculation, but  utterly  im- 
racticable  in  execution,  did  not  history  assure  us,  that 
parta  actually  subsisted  in  that  condition  for  many 
ages. 

When  I  place  the  transaction  I  am  now  speaking 
of  among  the  laudable  part  of  Lycurgus’s  laws,  I  do 
not  pretend  it  to  be  absolutely  unexceptionable ;  fori 
think  it  can  scarce  be  reconciled  with  thatgeneral  law 
of  nature,  which  forbids  the  taking  away  one  man’s 
property  to  give  it  to  another:  and  yet  this  is  what  was 
really  done  upon  this  occasion.  Therefore,  in  this 
affair  of  dividing  the  lands,  I  consider  only  so  much 
of  it  as  was  truly  commendable  in  itself,  and  worthy 
of  admiration. 

Can  we  possibly  conceive,  that  a  man  could  per¬ 
suade  the  richest  and  most  opulent  inhabitants  of  a 
city  to  resign  all  their  revenues  and  estates,  to  level 
and  confound  themselves  with  the  poorest  of  the  peo- 
le:  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  way  of  living, 
oth  severe  in  itself,  and  full  of  restraint;  in  a  word, 
to  debar  themselves  of  the  use  of  every  thing  wherein 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  life  is  thought  to  con¬ 
sist'?  And  yet  this  is  whatLycurgus  actually  effected 
in  Sparta. 

Such  an  institution  as  this  would  have  been  less 
wonderful,  had  it  subsisted  only  during  the.  life  of  the 
legislator;  but  we  know  that  it  lasted  many  ages  after 
his  decease.  Xenophon,  in  the  encomium  he  has  left 
us  of  Agesilaus,  and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  ob¬ 
serve,  that  Lacedsmon  was  the  only  city  in  the  world 
that  preserved  her  discipline  and  laws  for  so  consid¬ 
erable  a  term  of  years  unaltered  and  inviolate.  Soli , 
laid  the  latter,2  speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  toto 
orbe  terrarum  septingentos  jam  annos  amplius  unis 
moribus  et  nunquam  mutatis  legibus  vivunt.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  Cicero’s  time  the  discipline  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  as  well  as  her  power,  was  very  much  relaxed  and 
diminished;  but  all  historians  agree,  that  itwasmain- 
tained  in  all  its  vigour  till  the  reign  of  Agis,  under 
whom  Lysander,  though  incapable  himself  of  being 
blinded  or  corrupted  with  gold,  filled  his  country  with 
luxury  and  the  love  of  riches,  by  bringing  into  it  im¬ 
mense  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  the  fruit 
of  his  victories,  and  thereby  subverting  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus. 

But  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  money  was 
not  the  first  wound  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
the  institutions  of  their  legislator.  It  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  tBe  violation  of  another  law  still  more  fun¬ 
damental.  Ambition  was  the  vice  that  preceded,  and 
made  way  for,  avarice.  The  desire  of  conquests  drew 
on  that  of  riches,  without  which  they  could  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  extend  their  dominions.  The  main  design  of 
Lycurgus,  in  the  establishing  his  laws,  and  especially 
that  which  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  was, 
as  Polybius,3  and  Plutarch  have  judiciously  observed, 
to  curb  and  restrain  the  ambition  of  his  citizens;  to 
disable  them  from  making  conquests,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  force  them  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  their  own  country,  without  carry¬ 
ing  their  views  and  pretensions  any  farther.  Indeed, 
the  government  which  he  established,  was  sufficient 
to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Sparta,  but  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  raising  ner  to  a  dominion  over  other 
cities. 

The  design,  then,  of  Lycurgus  was  not  to  make 
the  Spartans  conquerors.4  To  remove  such  thoughts 

1  £  w  £  1 5")  KUriOf  tylxsro  Ran Xwr  auiv  av^ui jrcvv. 

ovx  avQ gujvro i  ’vCpavvQi  vbftwv.  Plat.  Epist.  Vlil, 

*  Pro  Flac.  num.  lxiii.  3  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p,  491. 

*  Plut.  in  mori’Dus  Laced,  p.  239. 


from  his  fellow-citizens,  he  expressly  forbid  them 
though  they  inhabited  a  country  surrounded  with  the 
sea,  to  meddle  with  maritime  affairs;  to  have  any 
fleets,  or  ever  to  fight  upon  the  sea.  They  were  re¬ 
ligious  observers  of  this  prohibition  for  many  ages, 
and  even  till  the  defeat  of  Xerxes:  but  upon  that  oc¬ 
casion  they  began  to  think  of  making  themselves 
masters  at  sea,  that  they  might  be  able  to  keep  so 
formidable  an  enemy  at  the  greater  distance.  But 
having  soon  perceived,  that  these  maritime,  remote 
commands,  corrupted  the  manners  of  their  generals, 
they  laid  that  project  aside  without  any  difficulty,  as 
we  shall  observe,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  king 
Pausanias. 

When  Lycurgus  armed  his  fellow-citizens  with 
shields  and  lances,5  it  was  not  to  enable  them  to  com¬ 
mit  wrongs  and  outrages  with  impunity,  but  only  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  invasions  and  injuries 
of  others.  He  made  them  indeed  a  nation  of  war¬ 
riors  and  soldiers;  but  it  was  only  that,  under  the 
shadow  of  their  arms,  they  might  live  in  liberty,  mo 
deration,  justice,  union,  and  peace,  by  being  content 
with  their  own  territories,  without  usurping  those  of 
others,  and  by  being  persuaded,  that  no  city  or  state, 
any  more  than  individuals,  can  ever  hope  for  solid 
and  lasting  happiness  but  from  virtue  only.  Men  of 
a  depraved  taste  (says  Plutarch6  farther  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,)  who  think  nothing  so  desirable  as  riches  and  a 
large  extent  of  dominion,  may  give  the  preference  to 
those  vast  empires  that  have  subdued  and  enslaved 
the  world  by  violence;  but  Lycurgus  was  convinced, 
that  a  city  had  occasion  for  nothing  of  that  kind,  in 
order  to  be  happy.  His  policy,  which  has  justly  been 
the  admiration  of  all  ages,  had  no  farther  views  than 
to  establish  equity,  moderation,  liberty,  and  peace; 
and  was  an  enemy  to  all  injustice,  violence,  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  the  passion  of  reigning  and  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth. 

Such  reflections  as  these,  which  Plutarch  agreeably 
intersperses  in  his  lives,  and  in  which  their  greatest 
and  most  essential  beauty  consists,  are  of  infinite  use 
towards  the  giving  us  true  notions,  wherein  consists 
the  solid  and  true  glory  of  a  state  that  is  really  hap¬ 
py;  as  also  to  correct  those  false  ideas  which  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  the  vain  greatness  of  those  empires 
which  have  swallowed  up  kingdoms,  and  of  those  cel¬ 
ebrated  conquerors  who  owe  all  their  fame  and  gran¬ 
deur  to  violence  and  usurpation. 

3.  77ie  excellent  education  of  their  youth. 

The  long  duration  of  the  laws  established  by  Lycur¬ 
gus,  is  certainly  very  wonderful:  but  the  means  he 
made  use  of  to  succeed  therein  are  no  less  worthy  of 
admiration.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  care  he  took  to  have  the  Spartan  youth  brought 
up  in  an  exact  and  severe  discipline:  for  (as  Plutarch 
observes)  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  he 
exacted  from  the  citizens,  would  have  been  a  feeble 
tie,  had  he  not  by  education  infused  his  laws  as  it 
were,  into  the  minds  and  manners  of  his  children,  and 
made  them  suck  in  almost  with  their  mother’s  milk  an 
affection  for  his  institutions.  This  was  the  reason  why 
his  principal  ordinances  subsisted  above  500  years, 
having  sunk  into  the  very  temper  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  like  a  strong  and  good  dye,T  that  penetrate* * 
thoroughly.  Cicero  makes  the  same  remark,  and  as¬ 
cribes  the  courage  and  virtue  of  the  Spartans,  not  so 
much  to  their  own  natura'  't’xpK*itjon  as  to  their  ex¬ 
cellent  education:  Cvjus  civitans  sp.tcixta  ac  nobili- 
tata  virtvs,  non  solum,  natura  corroborate  vtrilm 
etiam  disciplina putatur.9  All  this  shows  of  wfiat  im¬ 
portance  it  is  to  a  state  to  take  care  that  their  youth 
be  brought  up  in  a  manner  proper  to  inspire  them 
with  a  love  for  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  great  maxim  of  Lycurgus,  which  Aristotle  re¬ 
peats  in  express  terms,9  was,  that  as  children  belong 
to  the  state,  their  education  ought  to  be  directed  by 
the  state,  and  the  views  and  interests  of  the  state  only 

4  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurs;.  p.  59. 
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considered  therein.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  enact¬ 
ed,  that  they  should  be  educated  all  in  common,  and 
not  left  to  the  humour  and  caprice  of  their  parents, 
who  generally,  through  a  soft  and  blind  indulgence, 
and  a  mistaken  tenderness,  enervate  at  once  both  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  their  children.  At  Sparta,  from 
their  tenderest  years,  they  were  inured  to  labour  and 
fatigue  by  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  racing,  and 
accustomed  betimes  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat 
and  cold  ;  and,  what  is  difficult  to  make  mothers  be¬ 
lieve,  all  these  hard  and  laborious  exercises  tended  to 
procure  them  health,  and  make  their  constitutions  the 
more  vigorous  and  robust;  able  to  bear  the  hardships 
and  fatigues  of  war,  for  which  they  were  all  designed 
from  their  cradles. 

4.  Obedience. 

But  the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  Spartan  educa¬ 
tion,  was  its  teaching  young  people  so  perfectly  well 
how  to  obey.  It  is  from  hence  the  poet  Simonides 
gives  that  city  such  a  magnificent  epithet,1  which  de¬ 
notes  that  they  alone  knew  how  to  subdue  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  men,  and  to  render  them  pliant  and  submis¬ 
sive  to  the  laws,  in  the  same  manner  as  horses  are 
taught  to  obey  the  spur  and  the  bridle,  by  being  bro¬ 
ken  and  trained  while  they  are  young.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  Agesilaus  advised  Xenophon  to  send  his  children 
to  Sparta,2  that  they  might  learn  there  the  noblest 
and  greatest  of  all  sciences,  that  is,  how  to  command, 
and  how  to  obey. 

5.  Respect  towards  the  aged. 

One  of  the  lessons  oftenest  and  most  strongly  incul¬ 
cated  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  youth,  was  to  enter¬ 
tain  great  reverence  and  respect  to  old  men,  and  to 
give  them  proofs  of  it  upon  all  occasions,  by  saluting 
them,  by  making  way  for  them,  and  giving  them  place 
in  the  streets,3  by  rising  up  to  show  them  honour  in 
all  companies  and  public  assemblies;  but  above  all,  by 
receiving  their  advice,  and  even  their  reproofs,  with 
docility  and  submission:  by  these  characteristics  a 
Lacedemonian  was  known  wherever  he  came;  if  he 
had  behaved  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  reproach  to  himself,  and  a  dishonour  to  his 
country.  An  old  man  of  Athens  going  into  the  thea¬ 
tre  once  to  see  a  play,  none  of  his  own  countrymen 
offered  him  a  seat;  but  when  he  came  near  the  place 
where  the  Spartan  ambassadors  and  their  retinue  were 
sitting,  they  all  rose  up  out  of  reverence  to  his  age, 
and  seated  him  in  the  midst  of  them.  Lysander  there¬ 
fore  had  reason  to  say,4  that  old  age  had  no  where  so 
honourable  an  abode  as  in  Sparta,  and  that  it  was  an 
agreeable  thing  to  grow  old  in  that  city. 


born  with  a  constitution  that  appeared  too  weak  and 
delicate  to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  exercises  to 
which  the  commonwealth  destined  all  her  subjects'? 
Is  it  then  impossible,  and  without  example,  that  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  tender  and  weak  in  their  infancy,  should 
ever  alter  as  they  grow  up,  and  become  in  time  of  a 
robust  and  vigorous  constitution?  Orsuppose  it  were 
so,  can  a  man  no  way  serve  his  country,  but  by  the 
strength  of  his  body?  Is  there  no  account  to  be  made 
of  his  wisdom,  prudence,  counsel,  generosity,  courage, 
magnanimity,  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  qualities  that 
depend  upon  the  mind  and  the  intellectual  faculties'* 
Omnino  illud  honeslum ,  quod  ex  animo  excelso  mag- 
nificoque  qucerimus,  animi  efficiiur,  non  corporis  vi- 
ribus.6  Did  Lycurgus  himself  render  less  service,  or 
do  less  honour  to  Sparta,  by  establishing  his  laws, 
than  the  greatest  generals  did  by  their  victories? 
Agesilaus  was  of  so  small  a  stature,  and  so  mean  in 
person,  that  at  the  first  sight  of  him  the  Egyptians 
could  not  help  laughing;  and  yet,  little  as  he  was,  he 
made  the  great  king  of  Persia  tremble  upon  the  throne 
of  half  the  world. 

But  what  is  yet  stronger  than  all  I  have  said,  has 
any  other  person  a  right  or  power  over  the  lives  of 
men,  than  he  from  whom  they  received  them,  even 
God  himself?  And  does  not  a  legislator  visibly  usurp 
the  authority  of  God,  whenever  he  arrogates  to  him¬ 
self  such  a  power  without  his  commission?  That  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  decalogue,  which  was  only  a  renewal  of 
the  law  of  nature,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  universally  con¬ 
demns  all  those  among  the  ancients,  who  imagined 
they  had  a  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves, 
and  even  over  their  own  children. 

2.  Their  care  coiifined  only  to  the  body. 

The  great  defect  in  Lycurgus’s  laws  (as  Plato  and 
Aristotle  have  observed)  is,  that  they  tended  only  to 
form  a  nation  of  soldiers.  All  that  legislator’s  thoughts 
seemed  wholly  bent  upon  the  means  of  strengthening 
the  bodies  of  the  people,  without  any  concern  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds.  Why  should  he  banish 
from  his  commonwealth  all  arts  and  sciences,  which, 
besides  many  other  advantages,6  have  this  most  hap¬ 
py  effect,  that  they  soften  our  manners,  polish  our 
understandings,  improve  the  heart,  and  render  our 
behaviour  civil,  courteous,  gentle,  and  obliging;  such, 
in  a  word,  as  qualifies  us  for  company  and  society, 
and  makes  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  agreeable? 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  was  something  pf  a 
roughness  and  austerity  in  the  temper  and  behaviour 
of  the  Spartans,  and  many  times  even  something  of 
ferocity,  a  failing  that  proceeded  chiefly  from  their 
education,  and  that  rendered  them  disagreeable  and 
offensive  to  all  their  allies. 


II.  Things  blam  eable  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

In  order  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  defects  in  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  we  have  only  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  Moses,  which  we  know  were  dictated 
by  more  than  human  wisdom.  But  my  design  in 
this  place  is  not  to  enter  into  a  strict  detail  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  wherein  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Lycur¬ 
gus  are  faulty:  I  shall  content  myself  with  making 
only  some  slight  reflections,  which  probably  the  reader 
has  already  anticipated,  as  he  must  have  been  justly 
disgusted  by  the  mere  recital  of  some  of  those  or¬ 
dinances. 

1.  The  choice  made  of  the  children  that  were  either 
to  be  brought  up  or  exposed. 

To  begin,  for  instance,  with  that  ordinance  relating 
to  the  choice  they  made  of  their  children,  which  of 
them  were  to  be  brought  up,  and  which  exposed  to 
perish:  who  would  not  be  shocked  at  the  unjust  and 
inhuman  custom  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death 
upon  all  such  infants  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be 

•  that  is  to  say,  Tamer  of  men. 
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3.  Their  barbarous  cruelly  towards  their  children. 

It  was  an  excellent  practice  in  Sparta,  to  accustom 
their  youth  betimes  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  by  several  severe  and  laborious  exer¬ 
cises  to  bring  the  body  into  subjection  to  reason, 7 
whose  faithful  and  diligent  minister  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  execution  of  all  her  orders  and  injunctions; 
which  it  can  never  do,  if  it  be  not  able  to  undergo  all 
sorts  of  hardships  and  fatigues.  But  was  it  rational 
in  them  to  carry  their  severities  so  far,  as  the  inhuman 
treatment  we  have  mentioned?  and  was  it  not  utterly 
barbarous  and  brutal  in  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  see 
the  blood  trickling  from  the  wounds  of  their  children, 
nay  even  to  see  them  expiring  under  the  lashes,  with¬ 
out  concern? 


4.  The  mother's  inhumanity. 

Some  people  admire  the  courage  of  the  Spartan 
mothers,  who  could  hear  the  news  of  the  death  of 
their  children  slain  in  battle,  not  only  without  tears, 
but  even  with  a  kind  of  jovand  satisfaction.  Formy 
part  I  should  think  it  much  better  that  nature  should 
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show  herself  a  little  more  on  such  occasions,  and  that 
the  love  of  one’s  country  should  not  utterly  extinguish 
the  sentiments  of  maternal  tenderness.  One  oi  our 
generals  in  France,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  was  told 
that  his  son  was  killed,  spoke  much  more  properly  on 
the  subject:  Let  us  at  present  think,  said  he,  how  to 
conquer  the  enemy;  to-morrow  I  will  mourn  for  my 
son. 

5.  Their  excessive  leisure. 

Nor  can  I  see  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  that 
law,  imposed  by  Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans,  which 
enjoined  the  spending  the  whole  of  their  time,  except 
when  thev  were  engaged  in  war,  in  idleness  and  in¬ 
action.  tie  left  all  the  arts  and  trades  entirely  to  the 
slaves  and  strangers  that  lived  amongst  them,  and 
put  nothing  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens  but  the  lance 
and  the  shield.  Not  to  mention  the  danger  there  was 
in  suffering  the  number  of  slaves  that  were  necessary 
for  tilling  the  land,  to  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  much  greater  than  that  of  their  masters,  which 
was  often  an  occasion  of  seditions  and  riots  among 
them;  how  many  disorders  must  men  necessarily  fall 
into,  that  have  so  much  leisure  upon  their  hands,  and 
have  no  daily  occupation  or  regular  labour?  This  is 
an  inconvenience  even  now  but  too  common  among 
our  nobility,  and  which  is  the  natural  effect  of  their 
injudicious  education.  Except  in  the  time  of  war, 
most  of  our  gentry  spend  their  lives  in  a  most  useless 
and  unprofitable  manner.  They  look  upon  agricul¬ 
ture,  arts,  and  commerce,  as  beneath  them,  and  de¬ 
rogatory  to  their  gentility.  They  seldom  know  how 
to  handle  any  thing  but  their  swords.  As  for  the 
sciences,  they  take  but  a  very  small  tincture  of  them; 
just  so  much  as  they  cannot  well  be  without;  and 
many  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  them,  nor  any 
manner  of  taste  for  books  or  reading.  We  are  not  to 
wonder  then,  if  gaming  and  hunting,  eating  and 
drinking,  mutual  visits  and  frivolous  discourses,  make 
up  their  whole  occupation.  What  a  life  is  this  for 
men  that  have  any  parts  or  understanding! 

6.  Their  cruelty  towards  the  Helots. 

Lycurgus  would  be  utterly  inexcusable  if  he  gave 
occasion,  as  he  is  accused  of  having  done,  for  all  the 
rigour  and  cruelty  exercised  towards  the  Helots  in 
his  republic.  These  Helots  were  slaves  employed  by 
the  Spartans  to  till  the  ground.  It  was  their  custom 
not  only  to  make  these  poor  creatures  drunk,  and  ex¬ 
pose  them  before  their  children,  in  order  to  give  them 
an  abhorrence  for  so  shameful  and  odious  a  vice,  but 
they  treated  them  also  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  and 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  destroy  them  by  any 
violence  or  cruelty  whatsoever,  under  pretence  of  their 
being  always  ready  to  rebel. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion  related  by  Thucydides,1 
2000  of  these  Helots  disappeared  at  once,  without 
any  body’s  knowing  what  was  become  of  them.  Plu- 
sarch  pretends,  this  barbarous  custom  was  not  prac¬ 
tised  till  after  Lycurgus’s  time,  and  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  it. 

7.  Modesty  and  decency  entirely  neglected. 

But  that  wherein  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  most  cul¬ 
pable,  and  what  most  clearly  shows  the  prodigious 
enormities  and  gross  darkness  in  which  the  Pagans 
were  plunged,  is  the  little  regard  he  showed  for*mo- 
desty  and  decency,  in  what  concerned  the  education 
of  girls,  and  the  marriages  of  young  women;  which 
was  without  doubt  the  source  of  those  disorders  that 
prevailed  in  Sparta,  as  Aristotle  has  wisely  observed. 
When  we  compare  these  indecent  and  licentious  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  wisest  legislator  that  ever  profane 
antiquity  could  boast,  with  the  sanctity  and  purity  of 
the  evangelical  precepts;  what  a  noble  idea  doe’s  it 
give  us  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Christian 
religion! 

Nor  will  it  give  us  a  less  advantageous  notion  of 
this  pre-eminence,  if  we  compare  the  most  excellent 
and  laudable  part  of  Lycurgus’s  institutions  with  the 
laws  of  the  gospel.  It  is,  we  must  own,  a  wonderful 


thing,  that  a  whole  people  should  consent  to  a  divi 
sion  of  their  lands,  which  set  the  poor  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  rich ;  and  that  by  a  total  exclusion 
of  gold  and  silver,  they  should  reduce  themselves  to 
a  kind  of  voluntary  poverty.  But  the  Spartan  legisla¬ 
tor,  when  he  enacted  these  laws,  had  the  sword  in  his 
hand;  whereas  the  Christian  Legislator  says  but  a 
word,  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ,  and  thousands 
of  the  faithful  through  all  succeeding  generations,  re¬ 
nounce  their  goods,  sell  their  lands  and  estates,  and 
leave  all  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  their  master,  in  pov¬ 
erty  and  want. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS.  THE  LAWS  OF  SO 

LON.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THAT  REPUBLIC  FROM 

THE  TIME  OF  SOLON  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  DARIUS 

THE  FIRST. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Athens  was  at  first 
governed  by  kings.  But  they  had  little  more  than  the 
name;  for  their  whole  power  being  confined  to  the 
command  of  the  armies,  vanished  in  time  of  peace. 
Eveiy  man  was  master  in  his  own  house,  where  he 
lived  in  an  absolute  state  of  independence.  Codrus, 
the  last  king  of  Athens,  having  devoted  himself  to 
die  for  the  public  good,  his  sons  Medon  and  Nileus 
quarrelled  about  the  succession.  The  Athenians  took 
this  occasion  to  abolish  the  regal  power,  though  it  did 
not  much  incommode  them;  and  declared,  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  alone  was  king  of  Athens;  at  the  very  same  time 
that  the  Jews,2  weary  of  the  theocracy,  that  is,  of 
having  the  true  God  tor  their  king,  would  absolutely 
have  a  man  to  reign  over  them. 

Plutarch  observes,  that  Homer,  when  he  enume¬ 
rates  the  ships  of  the  confederate  Grecians,  gives  the 
name  of  people  to  none  but  the  Athenians;  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Athenians  even 
then  had  a  great  inclination  to  a  democratical  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  chief  authority  was  at  that  time 
vested  in  the  people. 

In  the  place  of  their  kings  they  substituted  a  kind 
of  governors  for  life,  under  the  title  of  Archons.  But 
this  perpetual  magistracy  appeared  still,  in  the  eyes 
of  this  free  people,  as  too  lively  an  image  of  regal 
power,  of  which  they  were  desirous  of  abolishing  even 
the  very  shadow;  for  which  reason,  they  first  reduced 
that  office  to  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  then  to  that 
of  one:  and  this  they  did  with  the  view  ofresuming  the 
authority  the  more  frequently  into  their  own  hands, 
which  they  never  transferred  to  their  magistrates  but 
with  regret. 

Such  a  limited  power  as  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
restrain  those  turbulent  spirits,  who  were  grown  ex¬ 
cessively  jealous  of  their  liberty  and  independence, 
very  tender  and  apt  to  be  offended  at  any  thing  that 
seemed  to  encroach  upon  their  equality,  and  always 
ready  to  take  umbrage  at  whatever  had  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  dominion  or  superiority.  From  hence 
arose  continual  factions  and  quarrels:  there  was  no 
agreement  or  concord  among  them,  either  about  re¬ 
ligion  or  government. 

Athens  therefore  continued  a  long  time  incapable 
of  enlarging  her  power,  it  being  very  happy  for  her 
that  she  could  preserve  herself  from  ruin  in  the  midst 
of  those  long  and  frequent  dissensions,  with  which 
she  had  to  struggle. 

Misfortunes  instruct.  Athens  learned,  at  length, 
that  true  liberty  consists  in  a  dependence  upon  justice 
and  reason.  This  happy  subjection  could  not  be  es¬ 
tablished,  but  by  a  legislator,  She  therefore  pitched 
upon  Draco,  a  man  of  acknowledged  wisdom  and 
integrity.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Greece  had,  before  his  time,  any  A.  M.  3380. 
written  laws.  He  published  some,  Ant.  J.  C.  624. 
whose  rigour,  anticipating,  as  it 
were,  the  Stoical  doctrine,  was  so  great,  that  it  pun. 
ished  the  smallest  offence,  as  well  as  the  most  enor¬ 
mous  crimes,  equally  with  death.  These  laws  of  Dra¬ 
co,  written,  says  Demades,  not  with  ink,  but  with 
blood,  had  the  same  fate  as  usually  attends  all  violent 
extremes.  Sentiments  of  humanity  in  the  judges, 
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compassion  for  the  accused,  whom  they  were  wont 
to  look  upon  rather  as  unfortunate  than  criminal,  and 
the  apprehensions  the  accusers  and  witnesses  were 
under  of  rendering  themselves  odious  to  the  people; 
all  these  motives,  I  say,  concurred  to  produce  a  re¬ 
missness  in  the  execution  of  the  laws;  which  by  that 
means,  in-process  of  time,  became,  as  it  were  abro¬ 
gated  through  disuse:  and  thus  an  excessive  rigour 
paved  the  way  for  impunity. 

The  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  former  disorders, 
made  them  have  recourse  to  fresh  precautions:  for 
they  were  willing  to  slacken  the  curb  and  restraint  of 
fear,  but  not  to  break  it.  In  order  therefore  to  find 
out  mitigations,  which  might  make  amends  for  what 
they  took  away  from  the  letter  of 

A.  M.  3400.  the  law,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Ant.  J.  C.  604.  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
persons  of  his  age,  I  mean  Solon; 
whose  singular  qualities,  and  especially  his  great 
mildness,  had  acquired  him  the  affection  and  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  city. 

His  chief  application  had  been  to  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  we 
call  politics,  and  which  teaches  the  art  of  government. 
His  extraordinary  merit  gave  him  one  of  the  first 
ranks  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  render¬ 
ed  the  age  we  are  speaking  of  so  illustrious.  These 
sages  often  paid  visits  to  one  another.1  One  day  that 
Solon  went  to  Miletus  to  see  Thales,  the  first  thing 
he  said  to  him  was,  that  he  wondered  why  he  had 
never  chosen  to  have  either  wife  or  children.  Thales 
made  him  no  answer  then:  but  a  few  days  after  he 
contrived  that  a  stranger  should  come  into  their  com¬ 
pany,  and  pretend  that  he  was  just  arrived  from 
Athens,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  about  ten  days 
before.  Solon  asked  him,  if  there  was  no  news  at 
Athens  when  he  came  away.  The  stranger,  who  had 
been  taught  his  lesson,  replied,  that  he  had  heard  of 
nothing  but  the  death  of  a  young  gentleman,  whose 
funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  town;  because,  as 
they  said,  he  was  the  son  of  the  worthiest  man  in  the 
city,  who  was  then  absent. — Alas!  cried  Solon,  inter¬ 
rupting  the  man’s  story;  how  much  is  the  poor  father 
of  the  youth  to  be  pitied  !  But  pray,  what  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  name? — I  heard  his  name,  replied  the  stran¬ 
ger,  but  I  have  forgotten  it:  I  only  remember,  that 
the  people  talked  much  of  his  wisdom  and  justice. — 
Every  answer  afforded  new  cause  for  anxiety  and  ter- 
lor  to  the  inquiring  father,  who  was  so  justly  alarmed. 

-  -Was  it  not,  said  he  at  length,  the  son  of  Solon? — 
The  very  same,  replied  the  stranger.  Solon  at  these 
words  rent  his  clothes,  and  beat  his  breast,  and,  ex- 
ressing  his  sorrow  by  tears  and  groans,  abandoned 
imself  to  the  most  sensible  affliction.  Thales,  see¬ 
ing  this,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him  with 
a  smile:  Comfort  yourself,  my  friend;  all  that  has 
been  told  to  you  is  a  mere  fiction.  Now  you  see  the 
reason  why  I  never  married :  it  is  because  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  expose  myself  to  such  trials  and  afflictions. 

Plutarch  has  given  us  a  large  refutation  of  Thales’s 
reasoning,  which  tends  to  deprive  mankind  of  the 
most  natural  and  reasonable  attachments  in  life,  in 
lieu  of  which  the  heart  of  man  will  not  fail  to  substi¬ 
tute  others  of  an  unjust  and  unlawful  nature,  which 
will  expose  him  to  the  same  pains  and  inconveniences. 
The  remedy,  says  this  historian,  against  the  grief  that 
may  arise  from  the  loss  of  goods,  of  friends,  or  of 
children,  is  not  to  throw  away  our  estates,  and  reduce 
ourselves  to  poverty,  to  make  an  absolute  renunciation 
of  all  friendship,  or  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  state  of 
celibacy;  but  upon  all  such  accidents  and  misfor¬ 
tunes,  to  make  a  right  use  of  our  reason. 

Athens,2  after  some  interval  of  tranquillity  and 
peace,  which  the  prudence  and  courage  of  Solon  had 
procured,  who  was  as  great  a  warrior  as  he  was  a 
statesman,  relapsed  into  her  former  dissensions  about 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  di¬ 
vided  into  as  many  parties,  as  there  were  different 
sorts  of  inhabitants  in  Attica.  For  those  that  lived 
upon  the  mountains,  were  fond  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment;  those  in  the  low-lands  were  for  an  oligarchy; 


and  those  that  dwelt  on  the  sea-coasts,  were  for  having 
a  mixed  government,  compounded  of  those  two  forms 
blended  together;  and  these  hindered  the  other  two 
contending  parties  from  getting  any  ground  of  each 
other.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  party  which 
consisted  only  of  the  poor,  who  were  grievously  ha¬ 
rassed  and  oppressed  by  the  rich,  on  account  of  their 
debts,  which  they  were  not  able  to  discharge.  This 
unhappy  party  was  determined  to  choose  themselves 
a  chief,  who  should  deliver  them  from  the  inhuman 
severity  of  their  creditors,  and  make  an  entire  change 
in  the  form  of  their  government,  by  making  a  new 
division  of  the  lands. 

In  this  extreme  danger  all  the  wise  Athenians  cast 
their  eyes  upon  Solon,  who  was  obnoxious  to  neither 
party;  because  he  had  never  sided  either  with  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  rich,  or  the  rebellion  of  the  poor;  and 
they  solicited  him  very  earnestly  to  take  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to 
these  differences  and  disorders.  He  was  very  unwil¬ 
ling  to  take  upon  him  so  dangerous  a  commission: 
however,  he  was  at  last  chosen  Archon,  and  was  con¬ 
stituted  supreme  arbiter  and  legislator,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  parties;  the  rich  liking  him, 
as  he  was  rich,  and  the  poor,  because  he  was  honest. 
He  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  himself  king:  se¬ 
veral  of  the  citizens  advised  him  to  it;  and  even  the 
wisest  among  them,  not  thinking  it  was  in  the  power 
of  human  reason  to  bring  about  a  favourable  change 
consistent  with  the  laws,  were  not  unwilling  that  the 
supreme  power  should  be  vested  in  one  man,  who 
was  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  prudence  and 
justice.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances 
that  were  made  to  him,  and  all  the  solicitations  and 
reproaches  of  his  friends,  who  treated  his  refusal  of 
the  diadem  as  an  effect  of  pusillanimity  and  meanness 
of  spirit,  he  was  still  firm  and  unchangeable  in  his 
purpose,  and  thought  only  of  settling  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  his  country,  that  should  be  the  parent  of  a 
just  and  reasonable  liberty.  Not  venturing  to  meddle 
with  certain  disorders  and  evils  which  he  looked  upon 
as  incurable,  he  undertook  to  bring  about  no  other  al¬ 
teration  or  changes,  than  such  as  he  thought  he  could 
persuade  the  citizens  to  comply  with,  by  the  influence 
of  reason;  orbring  them  into,  by  the  weight  of  his  au¬ 
thority;  wisely  mixing,  as  he  himself  said,  authority 
and  power  with  reason  and  justice.  Wherefore,  when 
one  afterwards  asked  him,  if  the  laws  which  he  had 
made  for  the  Athenians,  were  the  best  that  could  be 
given  them;  Yes,  said  he,  the  best  they  were  capable 
of  receiving. 

The  soul  of  popular  states  is  equality.  But,  for 
fear  of  disgusting  the  rich,  Solon  durst  not  propose 
any  equality  of  lands  and  wealth ;  whereby  Attica  as 
well  as  Laconia,  would  have  resembled  a  paternal  in¬ 
heritance  divided  among  a  number  of  brethren.  How¬ 
ever,  he  went  so  far  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  slavery 
and  oppression  of  those  poor  citizens,  whose  excessive 
debts  and  accumulated  arrears  had  forced  them  to  sell 
their  persons  and  liberty,  and  reduce  themselves  to  a 
state  of  servitude  and  bondage.  An  express  law  was 
made,  which  declared  all  debtors  discharged  and  ac¬ 
quitted  of  all  their  debts. 

This  affair  drew  Solon  into  a  troublesome  scrape,9 
which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  vexation  and  concern 
When  he  first  determined  to  cancel  the  debts,  he 
foresaw,  that  such  an  edict,  which  had  something  in  it 
contrary  to  justice,  would  be  extremely  offensive.  For 
which  reason,  he  endeavoured  in  some  measure  to 
rectify  the  tenor  of  it,  by  introducing  it  with  a  specious 
preamble,  which  set  forth  a  great  many  very  p  lausible 
pretexts,  and  gave  a  colour  of  equity  and  reas  n  to  the 
law,  which  in  reality  it  had  not.  But  in  order  hereto, 
he  first  disclosed  his  design  to  some  particular  friends, 
whom  he  used  to  consult  in  all  his  affairs,  and  con¬ 
certed  with  them  the  form  and  the  terms  in  which  this 
edict  should  be  expressed.  Now,  before  it  was  pub¬ 
lished,  his  friends,  who  were  more  interested  than 
faithful,  secretly  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  of 
their  rich  acquaintance,  which  they  laid  out  in  pur¬ 
chasing  of  lands,  as  knowing  they  would  not  be  af- 
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fected  by  the  edict.  When  the  edict  was  published, 
the  general  indignation  that  was  raised  by  such  a  base 
and  Hagrant  knavery,  fell  upon  Solon,  though  in  fact 
he  had  no  hand  in  it.  But  it  is  not  enough  fora  man 
in  office  to  be  disinterested  and  upright  himself;  all 
that  surround  and  approach  him  ought  to  be  so  too; 
wife,  relations,  friends,  secretaries,  and  servants.  The 
faults  of  others  are  charged  to  his  account;  all  the 
wrongs,  all  the  rapine,  that  may  be  committed  either 
through  his  negligence  or  connivance,  are  justly  im¬ 
puted  to  him;  because  it  is  his  business,  and  one  of 
the  principal  designs  of  his  being  put  into  trust,  to 
prevent  those  corruptions  and  abuses. 

This  ordinance  at  first  pleased  neither  of  the  two 
parties:  it  disgusted  the  rich,  because  it  abolished  the 
debts;  and  dissatisfied  the  poor,  because  it  did  not  or¬ 
dain  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  as  they  had  expected, 
and  as  Lycurgus  had  actually  effected  at  Sparta.  But 
Solon’s  influence  at  Athens  fell  very  short  of  that 
which  Lycurgus  had  acquired  in  Sparta;  for  he  had 
no  other  authority  over  the  Athenians,  than  what  the 
reputation  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  his  integrity,  had  procured  him. 

However,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  this  ordinance 
was  generally  approved,  and  the  same  powers  as  be¬ 
fore  were  continued  to  Solon. 

He  repealed  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  by 
Draco,  except  those  against  murder.  The  reason  of 
his  doing  this,  was  the  excessive  rigour  of  those  laws, 
which  inflicted  death  alike  upon  all  sorts  of  offenders; 
so  that  they  who  were  convicted  of  sloth  and  idleness, 
or  they  that  had  stolen  only  a  few  herbs  or  a  little 
fruit  out  of  a  garden,  were  as  severely  punished  as 
those  that  were  guilty  of  murder  or  sacrilege. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  regulation  of  officers,  em¬ 
ployments,  and  magistracies,  all  which  he  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich;  for  which  rescor.  he  distributed  ail 
the  rich  citizens  into  three  classes,  ranging  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  difference  of  their  incomes  .and  reven¬ 
ues,  and  according  to  the  value  and  estimation  of  each 

E articular  man’s  estate.  Those  that  were  found  to 
ave  500  measures  per  annum,  as  well  in  corn  as  in 
liquids,  were  placed  in  the  first  rank;  those  that  had 
300  were  placed  in  the  second ;  and  those  that  had  but 
200  made  up  the  third. 

All  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whose  income  fell  short 
of  200  measures,  were  comprised  in  a  fourth  and  last 
class,  and  were  never  admitted  into  any  employ¬ 
ments.1  But,  in  order  to  make  them  amends  for  this 
exclusion  from  offices,  he  left  them  a  right  to  vote  in 
the  assemblies  and  judgments  of  the  people;  which  at 
first  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  but 
in  time  became  extremely  advantageous,  and  made 
them  masters  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  city;  for  most 
of  the  law-suits  and  differences  were  ultimately  refer¬ 
red  to  the  people,  to  whom  an  appeal  lay  from  all  the 
judgments  of  the  magistrates;  and  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  the  greatest  and  most  important  affairs 
of  the  state,  relating  to  peace  or  war,  were  also  de¬ 
termined. 

The  Areopagus,  so  called  from  the  place  where  its 
assemblies  were  held,3  had  been  a  long  time  estab¬ 
lished.  Solon  restored  and  augmented  its  authority, 
leaving  to  that  tribunal,  as  the  supreme  court  of  judi¬ 
cature,  a  general  inspection  and  superintendency  over 
all  affairs,  as  also  the  care  of  causing  the  laws  (of 
which  he  made  that  body  the  guardian)  to  be  observed 
and  put  in  execution.  Before  his  time,  the  citizens 
of  the  greatest  probity  and  worth  were  made  the 
judges  of  the  Areopagus.  Solon  was  the  first  that 
thought  it  convenient  that  none  should  be  honoured 
with  that  dignity,  except  such  as  had  passed  through 
the  office  of  Archon.  Nothing  was  so  august  as  this 
senate;3  and  its  reputation  for  judgment  and  integri¬ 
ty  became  so  very  great,  that  the  Romans  sometimes 


i  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  88. 

»  This  was  a  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens,  called  Areo¬ 
pagus,  that  is  to  say,  the  kill  of  Jitars  ;  because  it  was  there 
Mars  had  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  Hulirrothius,  the  eon 
of  Neptune. 
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referred  causes,  which  were  too  intricate  for  their 
own  decision,  to  the  determination  of  this  tribunal. 

Nothing  was  regarded  or  attended  to  here,  but  truth 
alone;  and  to  the  end  that  no  external  objects  might 
divert  the  attention  of  the  judges,  their  tribunal  was 
always  held  at  night,  or  in  the  dark;  and  the  orators 
were  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  exsrdium,  di¬ 
gression,  or  peroration. 

Solon,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  abuse 
which  the  people  might  make  of  the  great  authority  he 
left  them,  created  a  second  council,  consisting  of  400 
men,  100  out  of  every  tribe;  and  ordered  all  causes 
and  affairs  to  be  brought  before  this  council,  and  to 
be  maturely  examined  by  them,  before  they  were 
proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people;  to 
the  judgment  of  which  the  sentiments  of  the  other 
were  to  submit,  and  to  which  alone  belonged  the  right 
of  giving  a  final  sentence  and  decision.  It  was  upon 
this  subject  that  Anacharsis  (whom  the  reputation  of 
the  sages  of  Greece  had  brought  from  tne  heart  of 
Scythia)  said  one  day  to  Solon,  “  I  wonder  you  should 
empower  wise  men  only  to  deliberate  and  debate 
upon  affairs,  and  leave  the  determination  and  decision 
of  them  wholly  to  fools.” 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  Solon  was  conversing 
with  him  upon  some  other  regulations  he.  had  in  view, 
Anacharsis,  astonished  that  he  could  expect  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  his  designs  of  restraining  the  avarice  and  in¬ 
justice  of  the  citizens  by  written  laws,  answered  him 
in  this  manner:  “  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  these 
written  laws  are  just  like  spiders’  webs:  the  weak  and 
small  may  be  caught  and  entangled  in  them;  but  the 
rich  and  powerful  will  break  through  them  and  des¬ 
pise  them.” 

Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  very 
sensible  of  the  inconveniences  that  attend  a  democra¬ 
cy,  or  popular  government:  but,  having  thoroughly 
studied,  and  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with,  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  he  knew 
it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  sovereignty  out 
of  the  people’s  hands;  and  that  if  they  parted  with  it 
at  one  time,  they  would  soon  resume  it  at  another  by 
force  and  violence.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  limiting  their  power  by  the  authority  of  the 
Areopagus  and  the  council  of  Four  Hundred;  judg¬ 
ing,  that  the  state,  being  supported  and  strengthened 
by  these  two  powerful  bodies,  as  by  two  good  anchors, 
would  not  be  so  liable  to  commotions  and  disorders 
as  it  had  been,  and  that  the  people  would  enjoy  more 
tranquillity. 

I  snail  mention  only  some  of  the  laws  which  Solon 
made,  by  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  rest.  In  the  first  place,4  everv  par¬ 
ticular  person  was  authorised  to  espouse  the  quarrel 
of  any  one  that  was  injured  and  insulted;  so  that  the 
first  comer  might  prosecute  the  offender,  and  bring 
him  to  justice  for  the  outrage  he  had  committed. 

The  design  of  this  wise  legislator  by  this  ordinance 
was,  to  accustom  his  citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling 
of  one  another’s  sufferings  and  misfortunes,  as  they 
were  all  members  of  one  and  the  same  body. 

By  another  law,5  those  persons  that  in  public  dif¬ 
ferences  and  dissensions  did  not  declare  themselves 
of  one  party  or  other,  but  waited  to  see  how  things 
would  go  before  they  determined,  were  declared  infa¬ 
mous,  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  to 
have  all  their  estates  confiscated.  Solon  had  learnt, 
from  long  experience  and  deep  reflection,  that  the 
rich,  the  powerful,  and  even  the  wise  and  virtuous, 
are  usually  the  most  backward  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  inconveniences  which  public  dissensions  and 
troubles  produce  in  society;  and  that  their  zeal  for 
the  public  good  does  not  render  them  so  vigilant  and 
active  in  the  defence  of  it,  as  the  passions  of  the  fac¬ 
tious  render  them  industrious  to  destroy  it;  that  the 
right  side  being  thus  abandoned  by  those  that  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  more  weight,  authority,  and  strength 
to  it  bjr  their  union  and  concurrence,  becomes  unable 
to  grapple  with  the  audacious  and  violent  enterprise? 
of  a  few  daring  innovators.  To  prevent  this  misfor¬ 
tune,  which  may  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  con- 

4  Plut.  in  Solon,  p  88.  e  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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sequences  to  a  state,  Solon  judged  it  proper  to  force 
the  well  affected,  by  the  fear  of  greater  inconveni¬ 
ences  to  themselves,  to  declare  at  the  very  beginning 
of  any  commotion,  for  the  party  that  was  in  the  right, 
and  to  animate  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  best  citi¬ 
zens  by  engaging  with  them  in  the  common  danger. 
By  this  method  of  accustoming  the  minds  ofthe  peo¬ 
ple  to  look  upon  that  man  almost  as  an  enemy  and  a 
traitor,  that  should  appear  indifferent  to,  and  uncon¬ 
cerned  at,  the  misfortunes  of  the  public,  he  provided 
the  state  with  a  quick  and  sure  resource  against  the 
sudden  enterprises  of  wicked  and  profligate  citizens. 

Solon  abolished  the  giving  of  portions  in  marriage 
with  young  women  unless  they  were  only  daughters;1 
and  ordered  that  the  bride  should  carry  no  other  for¬ 
tune  to  her  husband  than  three  suits  of  clothes,  and 
gome  household  goods  of  little  value;  for  he  would  not 
have  matrimony  become  a  traffic,  and  a  mere  com¬ 
merce  of  interest;  but  desired  that  it  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  honourable  fellowship  and  society,  in 
order  to  raise  subjects  to  the  state,  to  make  the  mar¬ 
ried  pair  live  agreeably  and  harmoniously  together, 
and  to  give  continual  testimony  of  mutual  love  and 
tenderness  to  each  other. 

Before  Solon’s  time,  the  Athenians  were  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  make  their  wills  ;  the  wealth  of  the  deceased  al¬ 
ways  devolved  upon  his  children  and  family.  Solon’s 
law'  allowed  every  one  that  was  childless,  to  dispose 
of  his  whole  estate  as  he  thought  fit;  preferring  by 
that  means  friendship  to  kindred,  and  choice  to  ne¬ 
cessity  and  constraint,  and  rendering  every  man  truly 
master  of  his  own  fortune,  by  leaving  him  at  liberty 
to  bestow  it  where  he  pleased.  This  law  however  did 
not  authorize  indifferently  all  sorts  of  donations:  it 
justified  and  approved  of  none  but  those  that  were 
made  freely  and  without  any  compulsion ;  without 
having  the  mind  distempered  and  intoxicated  by  po¬ 
tions  or  charms,  or  perverted  and  seduced  by  the 
allurements  and  caresses  of  a  woman;  for  this  wise 
lawgiver  was  justly  persuaded,  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  made  between  being  seduced  and  being 
forced,  looking  upon  artifice  and  violence,  pleasure 
and  pain,  in  the  same  light,  when  they  are  made  use 
of  as  means  to  impose  upon  men’s  reason,  and  to  cap¬ 
tivate  the  liberty  of  their  understandings. 

Another  regulation  he  made  was  to  lessen  the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  victors  at  the  Isthmian  and  Olympic 
ames,2  and  to  fix  them  at  a  certain  value,  viz.  100 
rachmas,  which  make  about  two  pounds,  for  the  first 
sort;  and  500  drachmas,  or  about  ten  pounds,  for  the 
second.  He  thought  it  a  shameful  thing,  that  athleta? 
and  w'restlers,  a  sort  of  people  not  only  useless,  but 
often  dangerous  to  the  state,  should  have  any  consi¬ 
derable  rewards  allotted  them,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  reserved  for  the  families  of  those  persons  who  died 
in  the  service  of  their  countrj' ;  it  being  very  just  and 
reasonable,  that  the  state  should  support  and  provide 
for  such  orphans,  who  probably  might  come  in  time 
to  follow  the  good  examples  of  their  fathers. 

In  order  to  encourage  arts,  trades,  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was  charged  with 
the  care  of  inquiring  into  the  ways  and  means  that 
every  man  made  use  of  to  gain  his  livelihood,  and  of 
chastising  and  punishing  all  those  who  led  an  idle 
life.  Besides  the  fore-mentioned  view  of  bringing  arts 
and  trades  into  a  flourishing  condition,  this  regulation 
was  founded  upon  two  other  reasons  still  more  im¬ 
portant. 

First,  Solon  considered,  that  such  persons  as  have 
no  fortune,  and  make  use  of  no  methods  of  industry 
to  gain  their  livelihood,  are  ready  to  employ  all  man¬ 
ner  of  unjust  and  unlawful  means  for  acquiring  mor 
ney ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  substituting  some  way 
or  other  disposes  them  for  committing  all  sorts  of 
misdemeanours,  rapine,  knaveries,  and  frauds;  from 
which  springs  up  a  school  of  vice  in  the  bosom  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  such  a  leaven  gains  ground,  as 
does  not  fail  to  spread  its  infection,  and  by  degrees 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  public. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  able  statesmen  have 


i  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  89. 
i  pvut.  p.  91  Diog  Laert.  in  Solon,  p.  37. 
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always  looked  upon  these  indigent  and  idle  people 
as  a  troop  of  dangerous,  restless,  and  turbulent  spirits, 
eager  alter  innovation  and  change,  always  ready  for 
seditions  and  insurrections,  and  interested  in  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  by  which  alone  they  can  hope  to 
change  their  own  situation  and  fortune.  It  was  for 
all  these  reasons,  that  in  the  law  we  are  speaking  of, 
Solon  declared,  that  a  son  should  not  be  obliged  to 
support  his  father  in  old  age  or  necessity,  if  the  latter 
had  not  taken  care  to  have  his  son  brought  up  to  some 
trade  or  occupation.  All  children  that  were  spurious 
and  illegitimate,  were  exempted  from  the  same  duty: 
for  it  is  evident,  says  Solon,  that  whoever  thus  con¬ 
temns  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  matrimony,  has 
never  had  in  view  the  lawful  end  we  ought  to  propose 
to  ourselves  in  having  children,  but  only  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  loose  passion.  Having  then  satisfied  his 
own  desires,  he  has  no  proper  right  over  the  persons 
who  may  spring  from  this  disgraceful  intercourse, 
upon  whose  lives,  as  well  as  births,  he  has  entailed 
an  indelible  infamy  and  reproach. 

It  was  prohibited  to  speak  any  ill  of  the  dead :®  be¬ 
cause  religion  directs  us  to  account  the  dead  as  sacred, 
justice  requires  us  to  spare  those  that  are  no  more, 
and  good  policy  should  hinder  hatred  from  becoming 
immortal. 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  affront  or  give  ill  language 
to  any  body  in  the  temples,  in  courts  of  judicature,  in 
public  assemblies,  and  in  the  theatres,  during  the  time 
of  representation:  for  to  be  no  where  able  to  govern 
our  passions  and  resentments,  argues  too  untractable 
and  licentious  a  disposition;  as  on  the  other  hand,  to 
restrain  them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  is 
a  virtue  beyond  the  strength  of  mere  human  nature, 
and  a  perfection  reserved  for  the  evangelical  law. 

Cicero  observes,  that  this  wise  legislator  of  Athens, 
whose  laws  were  in  force  even  in  his  time,  had  pro¬ 
vided  no  law  against  parricide;  and  being  asked  the 
reason  why  he  had  not,  he  answered:  “  That  to  make 
laws  against,  and  ordain  punishments  for,  a  crime  that 
hitherto  had  never  been  known  or  heard  of,  was  the 
way  to  introduce  it,  rather  than  to  prevent  it.”* * * 4 *  I 
omit  several  of  his  laws  concerning  marriage  and 
adultery,  in  which  there  are  remarkable  and  manifest 
contradictions,  and  a  great  mixture  of  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  knowledge  and  error,  which  we  generally  find 
even  among  the  very  wisest  of  the  heathens,  who  had 
no  established  principles. 

After  Solon  had  published  his  laws,  and  engaged 
the  people  by  public  oath  to  observe  them  religiously, 
at  least  for  the  term  of  100  years,  he  thought  proper 
to  remove  from  Athens,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
take  root,  and  to  gather  strength  by  custom;  as  also 
to  rid  himself  of  the  trouble  and  importunity  of  those 
who  came  to  consult  him  about  the  meaning  of  his 
laws,  and  to  avoid  the  complaints  and  ill  will  of  others: 
for,  as  he  said  himself,  in  great  undertakings  it  is 
hard  (if  not  impossible)  to  please  all  parties.  He  was 
absent  ten  years,  in  which  interval  of  time  we  are  to 
place  his  journeys  into  Egypt,  into  Lydia,  to  visit 
king  Croesus,  and  into  several  other 
countries.  At  his  return  he  found  A.  M.  3445. 
the  whole  city  in  commotion  and  Ant.  J.  C.  559. 
trouble; 6  the  three  old  factions 
were  revived,  and  had  formed  three  different  parties. 
Lycurgus  was  at  .the  head  of  the  people  that  inhabited 
the  low-lands;  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmteon,  was  the 
leader  ofthe  inhabitants  upon  the  sea-coast;  and  Pi- 
sistratus  had  declared  for  the  mountaineers,  to  whom 
were  joined  the  handicraftsmen  and  labourers  who 
lived  by  their  industry,  and  who  were  particularly 
hostile  to  the  rich:  of  these  three  leaders  the  two  lat¬ 
ter  were  the  most  powerful  and  considerable. 

Megacles  was  the  son  of  that  Alcmteon  whom  Croe¬ 
sus  had  extremely  enriched  for  a  particular  service 
which  he  had  done  him.6  He  had  likewise  married  a 
lady,  who  had  brought  him  an  immense  portion:  her 

»  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  89.  _  , 

*  Sapienter  fecisse  dicitur,  cum  de  eo  nihil  sanxerit,  quoa 

antea  commissum  non  erat ;  ne,  non  tam  prohibere,  quam 

admonere,  videretur.  Pro.  Rose.  Amer.  n.  70. 

»  Plut.  in  Solon,  p  94. 

6  Herod,  lib.  vi.  c.  125 — 131. 
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name  was  Agarista,  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  tyrant 
of  Sicyon.  This  Clisthenes  was  the  richest  and  most 
opulent  prince  at  this  time  in  Greece.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  choose  a  worthy  son-in-law,  and  to  know  his 
temper,  manners,  and  character,  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  Clisthenes  invited  all  the  young  noblemen  of 
Greece  to  come  and  spend  a  year  with  him  at  his 
house;  for  this  was  an  ancient  custom  in  that  country. 
Several  youths  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  from 
different  parts  to1  the  number  of  thirteen.  Nothing 
was  seen  every  day  but  races,  games,  tournaments, 
magnificent  entertainments,  and  conversations  upon 
all  sorts  of  topics.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had 
hitherto  surpassed  all  his  competitors,  lost  the  prin¬ 
cess,  by  having  made  use  of  some  indecent  gestures 
and  postures  in  his  dancing,  with  which  her  father 
was  extremely  offended.  Clisthenes,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  declared  for  Megacles,  and  sent  the  rest  of  the 
noblemen  away,  loaded  with  civilities  and  presents. 
Such  was  Megacles. 

Pisistratus  was  a  well-bred  man,1  of  a  gentle  and 
Insinuating  behaviour,  ready  to  succour  and  assist  the 
poor;2  prudent  and  moderate  towards  his  enemies;  a 
most  artful  and  accomplished  dissembler;  and  one  who 
had  all  the  exterior  of  virtue,  even  beyond  the  most 
virtuous;  who  seemed  to  be  the  most  zealous  stickler 
for  equality  among  the  citizens,  and  who  absolutely 
declared  against  all  innovations  and  change. 

It  was  nbt  very  hard  for  him  to  impose  upon  the 
people  with  all  this  artifice  and  address.  But  Solon 
uickly  saw  through  his  disguise,  and  perceived  the 
rift  of  all  his  seeming  virtue  and  fair  pretences;  how¬ 
ever  he  thought  fit  to  observe  measures  with  him  in 
the  beginning,  hoping,  perhaps,  by  gentle  methods  to 
bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 

It  was  at  this  time3  Thespis  began  to  change  the 
Grecian  tragedy:4 *  I  say  change:  because  it  was  in¬ 
vented  long  before.  This  novelty  drew  all  the  world 
after  it.  Solon  went  among  the  rest  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  Thespis,  who  acted  himself,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  poets.  When  the  play  was 
ended,  he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him,  “  Whe¬ 
ther  he  was  not  ashamed  to  utter  such  lies  before  so 
many  people?”  Thespis  made  answer,  “  That  there 
was  no  harm  in  lies  of  that  sort,  and  in  poetical  fic¬ 
tions,  which  were  made  only  for  diversion.” — “  No,” 
replied  Solon,  giving  a  great  stroke  with  his  stick 
upon  the  ground  ;  “but  if  we  suffer  and  approve  of 
lying  for  our  own  diversion,  it  will  quickly  find  its 
way  into  our  serious  engagements,  and  all  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  affairs.” 

In  the  mean  time  Pisistratus  still  pushed  on  his 
point;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  made  use  of  a 
stratagem  that  succeeded  as  well  as  he  could  expect.6 
He  gave  himself  several  wounds;6  and  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  with  his  body  all  bloody,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  carried  in  a  chariot  into  the  market  place,  where 
he  inflamed  the  populace,  b}r  giving  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  his  enemies  had  treated  him  in  that  manner, 
and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  public 
good. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  con¬ 
vened:  and  there  it  was  resolved,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  Solon  could  make  against  it,  that  fifty 
guards  should  be  allowed  Pisistratus  for  the  security 
of  his  person.  He  soon  augmented  the  number  as 
much  as  he  thought  fit,  and  by  their  means  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  citadel.  All  his  enemies  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  great 

i  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

9  We  are  not  here  to  understand  such  as  begged  or  asked 
alms  :  for  in  those  times,  savs  Isocrates,  there  was  no  citizen 
that  died  of  hunger,  or  dishonoured  his  city  by  begging. 
Orat.  Areop.  p.  309. 

3  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

4  Tragedy  was  in  being  a  long  time  before  Thespis  ;  but 

It  was  only  a  chorus  of  persons  that  sang,  and  said  opprobri¬ 

ous  things  to  one  another.  Thespis  was  the  first  that  im¬ 

proved  this  chorus  by  the  addition  of  a  character,  who,  in 

order  to  give  the  rest  time  to  take  breath,  and  to  recover 

their  spirits,  recited  an  adventure  of  some  illustrious  person. 

And  this  recital  gave  occasion  afterwards  for  introducing 

the  subjects  of  t  ragedies. 

‘  Herod.  1,  i.  c.  59 — 64.  *  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95,  96. 


consternation  and  disorder,  except  Solon,  who  loucny 
reproached  the  Athenians  with  their  cowardice  and 
folly,  and  the  tyrant  with  his  treachery.  Upon  his 
being  asked  what  it  was  that  gave  him  so  much  firm¬ 
ness  and  resolution?  It  is,  said  he,  my  old  age.  Pie 
was  indeed  very  old,  and  did  not  seem  to  risk  much, 
as  the  end  of  his  life  was  very  near:  though  it  often 
happens,  that  men  grow  fonder  of  life  in  proportion 
as  they  have  less  reason  and  right  to  desire  it  should 
be  prolonged.  But  Pisistratus,  after  he  had  subdued 
all,  thought  this  conquest  imperfect  till  he  had  gained 
Solon:  and  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  means 
that  are  proper  to  conciliate  an  old  man,  he  spared 
no  caresses,  omitted  nothing  that  could  tend  to  soften 
and  win  upon  him,  and  showed  him  all  possible 
marks  of  friendship  and  esteem,  doing  him  all  man¬ 
ner  of  honour,  having  him  often  about  his  person,  and 
publicly  professing  a  great  veneration  for  his  laws; 
which  in  truth  he  both  observed  himself,  and  caused 
to  be  observed  by  others.  Solon  seeing  it  was  im¬ 
possible  either  to  bring  Pisistratus  by  fair  means  to 
renounce  this  usurpation  or  to  depose  him  by  force, 
thought  it  a  point  of  prudence  not  to  exasperate  the 
tyrant  by  rejecting  the  advances  he  made  him,  and 
hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  by  entering  into  his 
confidence  and  counsels,  he  might  at  least  be  capable 
of  conducting  and  turning  into  a  proper  channel  a 
power  which  he  could  not  abolish,  and  of  mitigating 
the  mischief  and  calamity  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent. 

Solon  did  not  survive  the  liberty  of  his  country  two 
years  complete:  for  Pisistratus  made  himself  master 
of  Athens,  under  the  archon  Comias,  the  first  year  of 
the  51st  Olympiad,  and  Solon  died  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  under 'the  archon  Hegestratus,  who  succeeded 
Comias. 

The  two  parties,  the  heads  of  which  were  Lycur- 
gus  and  Megacles,  uniting,  drove  Pisistratus  out  of 
Athens.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled  by  Mega¬ 
cles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  m  marriage.  But  a 
difference  that  arose  upon  occasion  of  this  match, 
having  embroiled  them  afresh,  the  Alcmmonidse  had 
the  worst,  and  were  obliged  to  retire.  Pisistratus  was 
twice  deposed,  and  twice  found  means  to  reinstate 
himself.  His  artifices  acquired  him  his  power,  and  his 
moderation  maintained  him  in  it;  and  without  doubt 
his  eloquence,7  which  even  in  Tully’s  judgment  was 
very  great,  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  who  were  but  too  apt  to  be  affected  with  the 
charms  of  oratory,  as  it  made  them  forget  the  care  of 
their  liberty.  An  exact  submission  to  the  laws  distin¬ 
guished  Pisistratus  from  most  other  usurpers:  and  the 
mildness  of  his  government  was  such  as  might  make 
many  a  lawful  sovereign  blush.  For  which  reason 
the  character  of  Pisistratus  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  being  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  other  tyrants. 
Cicero,  doubting  what  use  Cassar  would  make  of  his 
victory  at  Pharsalia,  wrote  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus, 
TVe  do  not  yet  know ,  whether  the  destiny  of  Rome 
will  have  us  groan  under  a  Phalaris,  or  live  under  a 
Pisistratus.8 

This  tyrant,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  call  him  so,  always 
showed  himself  very  popular  and  moderate;  and  had 
such  a  command  of  his  temper,9  as  to  bear  reproaches 
and  insults  with  patience,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  revenge  them  with  a  word.  His  gardens  and 
orchards  were  open  to  all  the.  citizens;10  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  imitated  by  Cimon.  It  is  said  he  was 
the  first  who  opened  a  public  library  in  Athens, 11 
which  after  his  time  was  much  augmented,  and  at  last 
carried  into  Persia  by  Xerxes,  when  he  took  the  city. 
But  Zeleucus  Nicanor,  a  long  time  afterwards,  caused 
it  to  be  brought  back  to  Athens.  Cicero12  thinks  also 


'  Pisistratus  dieendo  tantum  valuisse  dicitur,  ut  ei  Athe- 
nienses  regium  imperium  orationo  capti  permitterent.  Pal. 
Max.  1.  viii.  c.  9. 

_  Quia  doctior  iisdem  tempnrihus,  ant.  eujns  filoqnentia  life- 
ris  instruction  fuisse  traditur,  quAm  Pisistrati  ?  Cic.  de  Orat 
l.iii.n  137. 

8  Tncertum  est  Phalarimne,  an  Pisistratum,  sit  imitatuius 
Jid  Attic.  1.  vii.  Ep.  xix, 

9  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  cl  1.  At.hen.  1.  xii.  p.  532. 

|  ”  Aul.  Gel.  1.  vi.  c.  17.  Lib.  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  137 
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it  was  Pisistratus  who  first  made  the  Athenians  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  poems  of  Homer;  who  arranged 
the  books  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  them, 
whereas  before  they  were  confused  and  not  digested; 
and  who  first  caused  them  to  be  publicly  read  at  the 
feasts  called  Panathenaea.  Plato  ascribes  this  honour 
to  his  son  Hipparchus.1 

Pisistratus  died  in  tranquillity,* *  and  transmitted  to 
his  sons  the  sovereign  power,  which  he  had  usurped 
thirty  years  before;  seventeen  of  which  he  had  reign¬ 
ed  in  peace. 

His  sons  were  Hippias  and  Hip- 
A  .  M.  34T8.  parchus.  Thucydides  adds  a  third, 
Ant.  J.  C.  526.  whom  he  calls  Thessalus.  They 
seem  to  have  inherited  from  their 
father  an  affection  for  learning  and  learned  men.  Pla¬ 
to,  who  attributes  to  Hipparchus  what  we  have  said 
concerning  the  poems  of  Homer,3  adds,  that  he  in¬ 
vited  to  Athens  the  famous  poet  Anacreon,  who  was 
of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia;  ana  that  he  sent  a  vessel  of 
fifty  oars  on  purpose  for  him.  He  likewise  entertain¬ 
ed  at  his  house  Simonides  another  famous  poet  of  the 
isle  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  jEgean  sea, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  large  pension,  and  made  very  rich 
presents.  The  design  of  these  princes  in  inviting  men 
of  letters  to  Athens  was,  says  Plato,  to  soften  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  to  infuse  into  them 
a  relish  and  love  for  virtue,  by  giving  them  a  taste  for 
learning  and  the  sciences.  Their  care  extended  even 
to  the  instructing  of  the  peasants  and  country  people, 
by  erecting  not  only  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  but  in 
all  the  roads  and  highways,  statues  of  stone,  called 
Mercuries,  with  grave  sentences  and  moral  maxims 
carved  upon  them ;  in  w'hich  manner  those  silent  mon¬ 
itors  gave  instructive  lessons  to  all  passengers.  Plato 
seems  to  suppose  that  Hipparchus  had  the  authority, 
or  that  the  two  brothers  reigned  together.  But  Thu¬ 
cydides  shows,4  that  Hippias,  as  the  eldest  of  the 
sons,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  their  reign  in  the  whole,  after  the 
death  of  Pisistratus,  was  only  of  eighteen  years’  dura¬ 
tion:  it  ended  in  the  following  manner. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  both  citizens  of  Athens, 
had  contracted  a  very  strict  friendship.5  Hipparchus, 
angry  with  the  former  for  a  personal  affront  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  received  from  him,  endeavoured  to 
revenge  himself  upon  his  sister,  by  putting  a  public 
afi'ront  upon  her,  obliging  her  shamefully  to  retire 
from  a  solemn  procession,  in  w’hich  she  was  to  carry 
one  of  the  sacred  baskets,  alleging,  that  she  was  not 
in  a  fit  condition  to  assist  at  such  a  ceremony.  Her 
brother,  and  still  more  his  friend,  being  stung  to  the 
quick  by  so  gross  and  outrageous  an  affront,  took 
from  that  moment  a  resolution  to  attack  the  tyrants. 
And  to  do  it  the  more  effectually,  they  waited  for  the 
opportunity  of  a  festival,  which  they  judged  would  be 
very  favourable  for  their  purpose:  this  was  the  feast 
of  the  Panathenaea,  in  which  the  ceremony  required 
that  all  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  should  be  under 
arms.  For  the  greater  security,  they  admitted  only 
a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens  into  their  secret; 
conceiving  that  upon  the  first  motion  all  the  rest 
would  join  them.  The  day  being  come,  they  w'ent 
betimes  into  the  market-place,  armed  with  daggers. 
Hippias  came  out  of  the  palace,  and  went  to  the  Cera- 
micus,  which  was  a  place  without  the  city,  where  the 
company  of  guards  then  were,  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  ceremony.  The  two  friendshaving  fol¬ 
lowed  him  thither,  saw  one  of  the  conspirators  talking 
very  familiarly  with  him,  which  made  them  appre¬ 
hend  they  were  betrayed.  They  could  have  executed 
their  design  that  moment  upon  Hippias;  but  were 
willing  to  begin  their  vengeance  upon  the  author  of 
the  affront  they  had  received.  They  therefore  return¬ 
ed  into  the  city,  where,  meeting  with  Hipparchus, 
they  killed  him;  but  being  immediately  apprehend¬ 
ed,  themselves  were  slain  and  Hippias  found  means 
to  dispel  the  storm. 

After  this  affair,  he  no  longer  observed  any  mea¬ 


sures,  and  reigned  like  a  true  tyrant,  putting  to  death 
a  vast  number  of  citizens.  To  guard  himself  for  the 
future  against  a  like  enterprise,  and  to  secure  a  safe 
retreat  lor  himself,  in  case  of  any  accident,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  foreign  support, 
and  to  that  end  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
son  of  the  tyrant  ofLampsacus. 

In  the  mean  time,6  the  Alcmaeonidae,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  had  been  banished  from 
Athens  by  Pisistratus,  and  who  saw  their  hopes  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  bad  success  of  the  last  conspiracy,  did 
not  however  lose  courage,  but  turned  their  views 
another  way.  As  they  were  very  rich  and  powerful, 
they  got  themselves  appointed  by  the  Amphictyons, 
who  constituted  the  general  council  of  Greece,  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  for 
the  sum  of  300  talents,  or  300,000  crowns.?  As  they 
were  naturally  generous,  and  had  besides  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  being  so  on  this  occasion,  they  added  to  this 
sum  a  great  deal  of  their  own  money,  and  made  the 
whole  front  of  the  temple  all  of  Parian  marble,  at 
their  particular  expense;  whereas  by  the  contract 
made  with  the  Amphictyons,  it  was  only  to  have  been 
made  of  common  stone. 

The  liberality  of  the  Alcmteonidae  was  not  altoge¬ 
ther  a  free  bounty;  neither  was  their  magnificence 
towards  the  god  of  Delphi  a  pure  effect  of  religion: 
policy  was  the  chief  motive.  They  hoped  by  this 
means  to  acquire  great  influence  in  the  temple,  and 
it  happened  according  to  their  expectation.  The 
money,  which  they  plentifully  poured  into  the  hands 
of  the  priestess,  rendered  them  absolute  masters  of 
the  oracle,  and  of  the  pretended  god  who  presided 
over  it,  and  who  for  the  future  becoming  their  echo, 
did  no  more  than  faithfully  repeat  the  words  they  dic¬ 
tated  to  him,  and  gratefully  lent  them  the  assistance 
of  his  voice  and  authority.  As  otten  therefore  as  any 
Spartan  came  to  consult  the  priestess,  whether  upon 
his  own  affairs  or  upon  those  of  the  state,  no  promise 
was  ever  made  him  of  the  god’s  assistance,  but  upon 
condition  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  deliver 
Athens  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  This  order  was  so 
often  repeated  to  them  by  the  oracle,  that  they  re¬ 
solved  at  last  to  make  war  against  the  Pisistratidae, 
though  they  were  under  the  strongest  engagements 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  with  them:  herein  pre¬ 
ferring  the  will  of  God,  says  Herodotus,  to  all  human 
considerations.8 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  miscarried;  and  the 
troops  they  sent  against  the  tyrant  were  repulsed  wdth 
loss.  Notwithstanding  a  little  time  after,  they  made 
a  second,  which  seemed  to  promise  no  better  success 
than  the  first;  because  most  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
seeing  the  siege  they  had  laid  before  Athens  likely  to 
continue  a  great  while,  retired  and  left  only  a  small 
number  of  troops  to  carry  it  on.  But  the  tyrant’s 
children,  who  had  been  clandestinely  conveyed  out 
of  the  city,  in  order  to  be  put  in  a  safe  place,  being 
taken  by  the  enemy,  the  father,  to  redeem  them,  was 
obliged’lo  come  to  an  accommodation  w'ith  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  should  de¬ 
part  out  of  Attica  in  five  days’  time. 

Accordingly,  he  actually  retired  A.  M.  3496. 
within  the  time  limited,  and  settled  Ant.  J.  C.  508. 
at  Sigfeum,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  seat¬ 
ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scamander. 

Pliny  observes,9  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  out  ot 
Athens  the  same  year  the  kings  were  expelled  Rome. 
Extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Plarmodius  and  Aristogiton.  Their  names  were  infi¬ 
nitely  respected  at  Athens  in  all  succeeding  ages,  and 
almost  held  in  equal  reverence  with  those  of  the  gods. 
Statues  were  forthwith  erected  to  them  in  the  market¬ 
place,  which  was  an  honour  that  had  never  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  any  man  before.  The  very  sight  of  these 
statues,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens,  kept 
up  their  hatred  and  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  daily 
renewed  their  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  those  gene- 
rous  defenders  of  their  liberty,  who  had  not  scruple 


i  In  Hipparrh.  p.  228.  9  Arist.  lib.  v.  de  Rep.  c.  12. 

»  In  Hip.  p.  228,  229.  4  Lib  vi.p.  446 

*  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  446 — 450. 
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to  purchase  it  with  their  lives,  and  to  seal  it  with  their 
blood.  Alexander  the  Great,* 1  who  knew  how  dear 
the  memory  of  these  men  was  to  the  Athenians,  and 
how  far  they  carried  their  zeal  in  this  respect,  thought 
he  did  them  a  sensible  pleasure  in  sending  back  to 
them  the  statues  of  those  two  great  men,  which  he 
found  m  Persia  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  and  which 
Xerxes  had  formerly  carried  thither  from  Athens. 
Pausanias  ascribes  this  action  to  Seleucas  Nicanor, 
one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and  adds,  that  he 
also  sent  back  to  the  Athenians  their  public  library, 
which  Xerxes  had  carried  off  with  him  into  Persia. 
Athens,2  at  the  time  of  her  deliverance  from  tyranny, 
did  not  confine  her  gratitude  solely  to  the  authors  of 
her  liberty,  but  extended  it  even  to  a  woman  who  had 
signalized  her  courage  on  that  occasion.  This  woman 
was  a  courtezan,  named  Leasna,  who  by  the  charms  of 
her  beauty,  and  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp,  had  par¬ 
ticularly  captivated  Harmodiusand  Aristogiton.  After 
their  death,  the  tyrant,  who  knew  they  had  concealed 
nothing  from  this  woman,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  in  order  to  make  her  declare  the  names  of  the 
other  conspirators.  But  she  bore  all  the  cruelty  of 
their  torments  with  an  invincible  constancy,  and  ex- 
ired  in  the  midst  of  them;  showing  the  world  that 
er  sex  is  more  courageous,  and  more  capable  of 
keeping  a  secret,  than  some  men  imagine.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  would  not  suffer  the  memory  of  so  heroic  an 
action  to  be  lost;  and  to  prevent  the  lustre  of  it  from 
being  sullied  by  the  consideration  of  her  character  as 
a  courtezan,  they  endeavored  to  conceal  that  cir¬ 
cumstance,  by  representing  her,  in  the  statue  which 
they  erected  to  her  honour,  under  the  figure  of  a 
lioness  without  a  tongue. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Aristides,3 * *  relates  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  does  great  honour  to  the  Athenians,  and 
shows  to  what  a  pitch  they  carried  their  gratitude  to 
their  deliverer,  and  their  respect  for  his  memory. 
They  had  learned  that  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristo¬ 
giton  lived  at  Lemnos,  in  very  mean  and  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  nobody  being  willing  to  marry  her  upon 
account  of  her  extreme  indigence  and  poverty.  The 
people  of  Athens  sent  for  her,  and,  marrying  her  to 
one  of  the  most  rich  and  considerable  men  of  their 
city,  gave  her  an  estate  in  land  in  the  town  of  Pota- 
mos  for  her  portion. 

Athens  seemed,  in  recovering  her  liberty,  to  have 
also  recovered  her  pristine  courage.  During  the  reigns 
of  her  tyrants,  she  had  acted  with  indolence  and  in¬ 
difference,  as  knowing  what  she  did  was  not  for  her¬ 
self,  but  for  them.  But  after  her  deliverance  from 
their  yoke,  the  vigour  and  activity  she  exerted  was 
of  a  quite  different  kind;  because  then  her  labours 
were  her  own. 

Athens,  however,  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity.  Two  ,of  her  citizens,  Clisthenes, 
one  of  the  Alcmfeonidae,  and  Isagoras,  who  were  men 
of  the  greatest  power  in  the  city,  by  contending  with 
each  other  for  superiority,  created  two  considerable 
factions.  The  former,  who  had  gained  the  people  on 
his  side,  made  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  their  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  instead  of  four  tribes,  whereof  they 
consisted  before,  divided  that  body  into  ten  tribes,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  the  ten  sons  of  Ion, 
whom  the  Greek  historians  make  the  father  and  first 
founder  of  the  nation.  Isagoras,  seeing  himself  infe¬ 
rior  in  credit  to  his  rival,  had  recourse  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta, 
obliged  Clisthenes  to  depart  from  Athens,  with  700 
families  of  his  adherents.  But  they  soon  returned 
with  their  leader,  and  were  restored  to  all  their  es¬ 
tates  and  fortunes. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  stung  with  spite  and  jealousy 
against  Athens,  because  she  took  upon  her  to  act  in¬ 
dependent  of  their  authority ;  and  repenting  also  that 
they  had  delivered  her  from  hertyrantsupon  the  credit 
of  an  oracle,  of  which  they  had  since  discovered  the 
imposture,  began  to  think  of  reinstating  Hippias,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus;  and  to  that  end  sent  for 
him  from  Sigaeum,  whither  he  had  retired.  They  then 
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communicated  their  design  in  an  assembly  of  the  de¬ 
puties  of  their  allies,  whose  assistance  and  concur¬ 
rence  they  were  anxious  to  secure,  in  order  to  render 
their  enterprise  successful. 

The  deputy  of  Corinth  spoke  first  on  this  occasion, 
and  expressed  great  astonishment  that  trie  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  who  were  themselves  avowed  enemies  of 
tyranny,  and  professed  the  greatest  abhorrence  for  all 
arbitrary  government,  should  desire  to  establish  it 
elsewhere:  he  exposed  to  their  view  in  the  fullest 
light,  all  the  cruel  and  horrid  effects  ol  tyrannical 
government,  which  his  own  country,  Corinth,  had  but 
very  lately  felt  by  woful  experience.  The  rest  of  the 
deputies  applauded  his  discourse,  and  were  of  his 
opinion.  Thus  the  enterprise  came  to  nothing;  and 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  discover  the  base  jealousy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  cover  them  with  shame 
and  confusion. 

Hippias,  defeated  of  his  hopes,  retired  into  Asia  to 
Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis  for  the  king  of  Per¬ 
sia,  whom  he  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  war  against  Athens;  representing  to  him, 
that  the  taking  of  so  rich  and  powerful  a  city  would 
render  him  master  of  all  Greece.  Artaphernes  here¬ 
upon  required  of  the  Athenians  that  they  would  rein¬ 
state  Hippias  in  the  government;  to  which  they  made 
no  other  answer,  than  by  a  downright  and  absolute 
refusal.  This  was  the  original  ground  and  occasion 
of  the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  books. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN  WHO  DISTINGUISHED  THEM¬ 
SELVES  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

I  begin  with  the  poets,  as  the  most  ancient. 

Homer,  the  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  of  all 
the  poets,  is  he  of  whom  we  have  the  least  knowledge 
either  with  respect  to  the  country  where  he  was  born 
or  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Among  the  seven 
cities  of  Greece  that  contended  for  the  honour  of  hav¬ 
ing  given  him  birth,  Smyrna  seem3  to  have  the  best 
title  to  that  glorious  distinction. 

Herodotus  tells  us,*  that  Homer 
wrote  400  years  before  his  time,  A.  M.  3160 
that  is,  340  years  after  the  taking  Ant.  J.  C.  844 
ofTroy;  for  Herodotus  flourished 
740  years  after  that  expedition. 

Some  authors  have  pretended  that  he  was  called 
Homer,  because  he  was  born  blind.  Velleius  Pater¬ 
culus  rejects  this  story  with  contempt.  If  any  manf 
says  he,  believes  that  Homer  was  born  blind,  he  must 
be  so  himself,  and  even  have  lost  all  his  senses.  In¬ 
deed,  according  to  the  observation  of  Cicero,6  Homer’s 
works  are  rather  pictures  than  poems,  so  perfectly 
does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  set  the  images  of  every 
thing  he  undertakes  to  describe  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  intent  upon  intro¬ 
ducing  all  the  most  delightful  and  agreeable  objects 
that  nature  affords  into  his  writings,  and  making  them 
in  a  manner  pass  in  review  before  his  readers. 

What  is  most  astonishing  in  this  poet  is,7  that  be 
ing  the  first,  at  least  of  those  that  are  known,  who 
applied  himself  to  that  kind  of  poetry  which  is  the 
most  sublime  and  difficult  of  all,  he  should  however 
soar  so  high  and  with  such  rapidity,  a3  to  carry  it  at 
once  to  the  utmost  perfection ;  which  seldom  or  never 
happens  in  other  arts,  but  by  slow  degrees,  and  after 
a  long  series  of  years. 

The  kind  of  poetry  we  are  speaking  of  is  the  Epic 
Poem,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  tiro;  -  because 
it  is  an  action  related  by  the  poet.  The  subject  of  this 

*  Lib.  ii,  c.  53. 

1  Cluem  si  quis  caecum  genitum  putat,  omnibus  sensibus 
orbus  est.  Palerc.  I.  i.  c.  5. 

6  Tuscul.  Qusest.  1.  v.  n.  114. 

1  Clarissimum  deinde  Homeri  illuxit  ingenium,  sine  ex- 
emplo  maximum  :  qui  magnitudine  operis,  et  fulgore  carmi- 

nnm,  solus  appellari  Poeta  meruit.  In  quo  hoc  maximum  est, 

quod  neque  ante  ilium  quem  ille  imitaretur  ;  neque  post 

ilium,  qui  imitari  eum  possit,  inventus  est :  neque  quenquam 

alium,  cujus  operis  primus  auctor  fuerit,  in  eo  perfectissi- 

mum,  prseter  Homerum  et  Archilochum  repeiiemus.  Felt 

Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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poem  must  be  great,  instructive,  serious,  containing 
only  one  principal  event,  to  which  all  the  rest  must 
refer  anil  be  subordinate;  and  this  principal  action 
must  have  passed  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  whicb 
must  not  exceed  a  year  at  most. 

Homer  has  composed  two  poems  of  this  kind,  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  the  subject  of  the  first  is  the 
anger  of  Achilles,  so  pernicious  to  the  Greeks,  when 
they  besieged  Ilion,  or  Troy;  and  that  of  the  second 
is  the  voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  after  the 
taking  of  that  city'. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  how¬ 
ever  learned  and  ingenious,  has  ever  produced  any 
poems  comparable  to  his;  and  that  whoever  have 
attempted  any  works  of  that  kind,  have  all  taken 
their  plans  and  ideas  from  Homer,  borrowed  all  their 
rules  from  him,  made  him  their  model,  and  have  only 
succeeded  in  proportion  to  their  success  in  copying 
him.  The  truth  is,  Homer  was  an  original  genius,  ana 
fit  for  others  to  be  formed  upon:  Pons  ingeniorum 
Homerus.1 

All  the  greatest  men,  and  the  most  exalted  geniuses 
that  have  appeared  for  these  two  thousand  and  five  or 
six  hundred  years  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  elsewhere; 
those  whose  writings  we  are  still  forced  to  admire; 
who  are  still  our  masters,  and  who  teach  us  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  speak,  and  to  write;  all  these,  says  Ma¬ 
dame  Dacier,i 2  acknowledge  Homer  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  of  poets,  and  look  upon  his  poems  as  the  model  on 
which  all  succeeding  poets  should  form  their  taste  and 
judgment.  After  all  this,  can  there  be  any  man  so 
conceited  of  his  own  talents,  be  they  never  so  great, 
as  reasonably  to  presume,  that  his  decisions  should 
prevail  against  such  a  universal  concurrence  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  abilties  and 
characters? 

So  many  testimonies,  so  ancient,  so  uniform,  and 
so  universal,  entirely  justify  Alexander  the  Great’s 
favourable  judgment  of  the  works  of  Homer,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  excellent  and  valuable  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  human  mind:  pretiosissimum  humani 
animi  opus.3 

Quintilian,4  after  having  made  a  magnificent  enco¬ 
mium  upon  Homer,  gives  us  a  just  idea  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  manner  of  writing  in  these  few  words:  Hunc 
nemo  in  magnis  sublimitate,  in  parvis  proprietale, 
supertiverit.  Idem  latus  ac  pressus,  jucundus  et 
gravis,  turn  copia  turn  brevitate  mirabilis.  In  great 
things  what  a  sublimity  of  expression;  and  in  little, 
what  a  justness  and  propriety!  Diffusive  and  concise, 
pleasant  and  grave,  equally  admirable  both  for  his 
copiousness  and  his  brevity. 

Hesiod.  The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  he 
was  contemporary  with  Homer.  It  is  said,  that  he 
was  born  at  Cumae,  a  town  in  jEolis,  but  that  he  was 
brought  up  at  Ascra,  a  little ^own  in  Bceotia,  which 
has  since  passed  for  his  native  country.  Thus  Virgil 
calls  him  the  old  man  of  Ascra.5  We  know  little  or 
nothing  of  this  poet,  but  by  the  few  remaining  poems 
which  he  has  left,  all  in  hexameter  verse;  which  are, 
1st,  The  Works  and  Days;  2dly,  The  Theognny,  or 
the  genealogy  of  the  gods;  3dly,  The  Shield  of  Her¬ 
cules:  of  which  last  some  doubt  whether  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Hesiod. 

1.  In  the  first  of  these  poems,  entitled.  The  Works 
and  Days,  Hesiod  treats  of  agriculture,  which  re¬ 
quires,  besides  a  great  deal  of  labour,  a  due  observa¬ 
tion  of  times,  seasons,  and  days.  This  poem  is  full 
of  excellent  sentences  and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  He  begins  it  with  a  short,  but  lively  description 
of  two  sorts  of  disputes ;  the  one  fatal  to  mankind,  the 
source  of  quarrels,  discords,  and  wars;  and  the  other 
infinitely  useful  and  beneficial  to  men,  as  it  sharpens 
their  wits,  excites  a  noble  and  generous  emulation 
among  them,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  invention 
and  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  then 
makes  an  admirable  descripti  >n  of  the  four  different 
ao-es  of  the  world;  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen, 


i  Plin.  1.  xvii.  c.  5. 

3  In  Homer’s  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  her  translation  of 
the  Iliad. 

a  Plin.  1.  vii.  n  29.  4  Q,uin.  n.  1.  x.  cap.  i 

4  Eclog.  vi.  v.  70. 


and  the  iron  age.  The  persons  who  lived  in  the  gold 
en  age  are  those  whom  Jupiter  after  then  death  turn¬ 
ed  into  so  many  Genii  or  spirits,6  and  then  appointed 
them  as  guardians  over  mankind,  giving  them  a  com¬ 
mission  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth,  invisible  to  the 
sight  of  men,  and  to  observe  all  their  good  and  evil 
actions. 

This  poem  was  Virgil’s  model  in  composing  his 
Georgies,  as  he  himself  acknowledges  in  this  verse 

Ascrteumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen.’ 

And  sing  the  A6crean  verse  to  Roman  swains. 

The  choice  made  by  these  two  illustrious  poets  of 
this  subject  for  the  exercise  of  their  muse,  shows  in 
what  honour  the  ancients  held  agriculture,  and  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  two  innocent  sources  of  the 
wealth  and  plenty  of  a  country.  It  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  that  in  after-ages  a  taste  so  agreeable  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  inno¬ 
cence  of  manners,  should  have  gone  to  decay.  Ava¬ 
rice  and  luxury  have  entirely  depressed  it.  Nimirum 
alii  subiere  ritus,  circaqve  alia  rnenles  hominum  de- 
tinentur,  et  avaritite  tantum  artes  colunlur.3 

2.  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  and  the  poems  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  surest  and  most  au¬ 
thentic  archives  and  monuments  of  the  theology  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  the  opinion  they  had  of  their  gods. 
For  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  these  poets  were  the 
inventors  of  the  fables  which  we  read  in  their  writ¬ 
ings.  They  only  collected  and  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity,  the  traces  of  the  religion  which  they  found 
established,  and  which  prevailed  in  their  time  and 
country. 

3.  The  Shield  of  Hercules,  is  a  separate  fragment 
of  a  poem,  wherein  it  is  pretended  that  Hesiod  cele¬ 
brated  the  most  illustrious  heroines  of  antiquity;  and 
it  bears  that  title;  because  it  contains,  ahiong  other 
things,  a  long  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules, 
concerning  whom  the  same  poem  relates  a  particular 
adventure. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod,  in  those  places  that  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  ornament,  is  very  elegant  and  delightful, 
but  not  so  sublime  and  lofty  as  that  of  Homer.  Quin¬ 
tilian  9  reckons  him  the  chief  in  the  middle  manner  of 
writing.  Dutur  ei  palma  in  illo  medio  dicendi  ge- 
nere. 

Archilochus.  The  poet  Archi¬ 
lochus  born  in  Paros,  inventor  of  A.  M.  3280. 
the  Iambic  verse,  lived  in  the  time  Ant.  J.  C.  724. 

of  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia.  He 
has  this  advantage  in  common  with  Homer,  according 
to  Velleius  Paterculus,  that  he  carried  at  once  that 
kind  of  poetry  which  he  invented  to  a  very  great  per¬ 
fection.  The  feet  which  gave  their  name  to  these 
verses,  and  which  at  first  were  the  only  sort  used,  are 
composed  of  one  short  and  one  long  syllable.  The 
Iambic  verse,  such  as  it  was  invented  by  Archilochus, 
seems  very  proper  fora  vehement  and  energeticstyle; 
accordingly  we  see  that  Horace,  speaking  of  this  poet, 
says  that  it  was  his  anger,  or  rather  his  rage,  that 
armed  him  with  his  Iambics,  for  the  exercising  and 
exerting  of  his  vengeance. 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  fnnibo.iv 

And  Quintilian  says, 11  he  had  an  uncommon  force 
of  expression,  was  full  of  bold  thoughts,  and  of  those 
strokes  that  are  concise,  but  keen  and  piercing;  in  a 
word,  his  style  was  strong  and  nervous.  The  longest 
of  his  poems  are  said  to  be  the  best.12  The  world 
have  passed  the  same  judgment  upon  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  the  latter  of  whom  says 
the  same  of  his  friend  Atticus’s  letters.  ■ 

The  verses  of  Archilochus  were  extremely  biting 
and  licentious;-3  witness  those  he  writ  against  Ly- 


Ac tiftovt;. 

t  Geor.  1.  ii.  v.  176.  •  Plin.  in  Procem.  !.  xiv. 

•  Lib.  i.c.  5.  10  Art  Poet. 

11  Summa  in  hoc  vis  elocutionis,  cum  vaheto  turn  breves 
ibramesque  sententias,  plurimum  sanguinis  atque  nervo- 
um.  Quin.  1.  x.  c.  1.  ,  .  ,  •  „  • 

1*2  Ut  Aristophani  Archilochi  iambus,  sic  epjstola  lonys 
ima  nnaeoue  ontima  videtur.  Cic.  Epist.  xi.  • 


cum . 

|  i3  Hor.  Epod.  Od  vi. 


et  Epist.  xix.  1.  J 
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cambes,  his  father-in-law,  which  drove  him  to  despair. 
For  this  double  reason,1  his  poetry,  how  excellent 
soever  it  was  reckoned  in  other  respects,  was  banished 
out  of  Sparta,  as  being  more  likely  to  corrupt  the 
hearts  and  morals  of  young  people,  than  to  be  useful 
in  cultivating  their  understanding.  We  have  only 
some  very  short  fragments  remaining  of  this  poet. 
Such  a  niceness  in  a  heathen  people,  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  books  which  they  thought  young 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  read,  is  highly  worth 
our  notice,  and  will  rise  up  in  condemnation  against 
many  Christians. 

Hipponax.  This  poet  was  of  Ephesus,  and  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  some  years  after  Archilochus,  in  the 
same  kind  of  poetry,  and  with  the  same  force  and  ve¬ 
hemence.  He  was  ugly,  little,  lean,  and  slender.i 2 
Two  celebrated  sculptors,  who  were  brothers,  Bupalus 
and  Athenis  (some  call  the  latter  Anthermus,)  divert¬ 
ed  themselves  at  his  expense,  and  represented  him  in 
a  ridiculous  form.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  satiric 
oets.  Hipponax  retorted  their  pleasantry  with  such 
een  strokes  of  satire,  that  they  hanged  themselves 
out  of  mortification :  others  say  they  only  quitted  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  where  Hipponax  lived.  His  malig¬ 
nant  pen  did  not  spare  even  those  to  whom  he  owed 
his  life.'  How  monstrous  was  this!  Horace  joins  Hip¬ 
ponax  with  Archilochus,  and  represents  them  as  two 
poets  equally  dangerous.3  In  the  Anthologia  there 
are  three  or  four  epigrams,4 *  which  describe  Hipponax 
as  terrible  even  after  his  death.  They  admonish  tra¬ 
vellers  to  avoid  his  tomb,  as  a  place  from  whence  a 
dreadful  hail  perpetually  pours,  "Ssvj-t  tIv 
T«.qt>v,  t&v  (tfiKTov.  Fuge  grandinantem  tumulum, 
horrendum. 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Scazon  verse,  in  which 
the  Spondee  is  used  instead  of  the  Iambus  in  the  sixth 
foot  of  the  verse  that  bears  that  name. 

Stesichorus.  He  was  of  Himera,  a  city  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  and  excelled  in  Lyric  poetry,  as  did  those  other 
poets,  of  whom  we  are  going  to  speak.  Lyric  poetry 
is  that,  the  verses  of  which,  digested  into  odes  and 
stanzas,  were  sung  to  the  Lyre,  or  to  other  such  like 
instruments.  Stesichorus  flourished  betwixt  the  37th 
and  47th  Olympiads.  Pausanias,6  after  many  other 
fables,  relates,  that  Stesichorus  having  been  punished 
with  the  loss  of  sight  for  his  satirical  verses  against 
Helen,  did  not  recover  it  till  he  had  retracted  his  in¬ 
vectives,  by  writing  another  ode  contrary  to  the  first; 
which  latter  kind  of  ode  is  since  called  Palinodia. 
Quintilian  says,6  that  he  sang  of  wars  and  illustrious 
heroes,  and  that  he  supported  upon  the  lyre  all  the 
dignity  and  majesty  of  epic  poetry. 

Al.CMAN.  He  was  ofl.acedasmon,  or  as  some  will 
have  it,  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  and  lived  much  about  the 
game  time  as  Stesichorus.  Some  make  him  the  first 
author  of  amorous  verses. 

ALC.EUS.  He  was  born  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos: 
it  is  from  him  that  the  Alcaic  verse  derived  its  name. 
He  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the  tyrants  of  Lesbos, 
and  particularly  to  Pittacus,  against  whom  he  par¬ 
ticularly  inveighed  in  his  verses.  It  is  said  of  him,7 
that  being  once  in  a  battle,  he  was  seized  with  such 
fear  and  terror,  that  he  threw  down  his  arms  and  ran 


i  Lacedsemonii  libros  Archilochi  6  civitate  sua  exportari 
jusserunt,  quod  eorum  parum  verecundam  ac  pudioam  lec- 
tionem  arbitrabantur.  Noluerunt  enim  ea  liberorum  suo- 
rum  animus  imbui,  ne  plus  moribus  noceret,  qu&m  ingeniis 
prodesset.  Itaque  maximum  poetam,  aut  certcS  summo 
proximum,  quia  domum  sibi  invisum  obsccenis  maledictis 
laceraverat,  carminum  exilio  mulctarunt.  Vel.  Pat.  1.  vi. 
c.  3.  A . 

a  Hipponacti  notabilis  vultus  foeditas  erat ;  quamobrem 
imaginem  ejus  lascivia  jocorum  ii  proposuere  ridentium  cir- 
culis.  Quod  Hipponax  indignatus  amaritudinem  carminum 
distrinxit  in  tantnm,  ut  credat.ur  aliquibus  ad  laqueum  eos 
impulisse  ;  quod  falsum  est.  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

3  In  malos  asperrimus 
Parata  tollo  cornua ; 

Clualis  Lycambte  spretus  infido  gener, 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo.  Epo'd.  vi. 

«  Anthoi.  1.  iii.  6  Paus.  in  Lacon.  p.  200. 

6  Stesichorum,  qukm  sit  ingenio  validus,  materire  quoque 

ostendunt,  maxima  bella  et  clarissimos  canentem  duces,  et 

eoici  carminis  onera  lyra  sustinentem.  L.  x.  c.  1. 

*  Herod  1.  v  c.  95. 


away.  Horace  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  the  same 
account  of  himself.8 *  Poets  do  not  value  themselves  so 
much  upon  prowess  as  upon  wit.  Quintilian  says,* 
that  the  style  of  Alcaeus  was  close,  magnificent,  and 
chaste;  and  to  complete  his  character,  adds,  that  he 
very  much  resembled  Homer. 

Simonides.  This  poet  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  an 
island  in  the  fEgean  sea.  He  continued  to  flourish 
at  the  time  of  Xerxes’s  expedition.  He  excelled  prin¬ 
cipally  in  elegy.10  The  invention  of  local  memory  is 
ascribed  to  him,  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.11 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  disputed  for,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  prize  of  poetry. 

The  answer  he  gave  a  prince,  who  asked  him  what 
God  was,  is  much  celebrated.12  That  prince  was 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  poet  desired  a  day  to 
consider  the  question  proposed  to  him.  On  the  mor¬ 
row  he  asked  two  days;  and  whenever  he  was  called 
upon  for  his  answer,  he  still  doubled  the  time.  The 
king,  surprised  at  this  behaviour,  demanded  his  rea¬ 
son  for  it. — It  is,  replied  Simonides,  because  the  more 
I  consider  the  question,  the  more  obscure  it  seems: 
Quia  quanto  diutiits  considero,  tanto  mihi  res  vide- 
tur  obscvrior.  The  answer  was  wise,  if  it  proceeded 
from  the  high  idea  which  he  conceived  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  which  no  understanding  can  comprehend, 
nor  any  tongue  express.13 

After  having  travelled  through  many  cities  of  Asia,14 
and  amassed  considerable  wealth  by  celebrating,  in 
his  verses,  the  praises  of  those  who  were  capable  of 
rewarding  hirn  well,  he  embarked  for  the  island  of 
Ceos,  his  native  country.  The  ship  was  cast  away 
Every  one  endeavoured  to  save  what  they  could. 
Simonides  did  not  encumber  himself  with  any  thing 
and  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  of  it,  he  replied,— 
I  carryall  I  have  about  me.  Mecum,  inquit ,  mea 
sunt  cuncta.  Several  of  the  company  were  drowned 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  things  they 
attempted  to  save,  and  those  who  got  to  shore  were 
plundered  by  thieves.  All  that  escaped  went  to  Cla- 
zomenas,  which  was  not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
vessel  was  lost.  One  of  the  citizens  who  loved  learn¬ 
ing,  and  had  read  the  poems  of  Simonides  with  great 
admiration,  was  exceedingly  pleased,  and  thought  it 
an  honour  to  receive  him  into  his  house.  He  suppli¬ 
ed  him  abundantly  with  necessaries,  whilst  the.  rest 
were  obliged  to  beg  through  the  city.  The  poet,  upon 
meeting  them,  did  not  forget  to  observe  how  justly 
he  had  answered  them  in  regard  to  his  effects:  Dixi , 
inquit,  mea  mecum  esse  cuncta;  vos  quod  rapuistis , 
perit. 

He  was  reproached  with  having  dishonoured  poetry 
by  his  avarice,  in  making  his  pen  venal,  and  not  com¬ 
posing  any  verses  till  he  had  agreed  on  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  them.  In  Aristotle,15  we  find  a  proof  of  this 
which  does  him  no  honour.  A  person  who  had  won 
the  prize  in  the  chariot-races,  desired  Simonides  to 
compose  a  song  of  triumph  upon  that  subject.  The 
poet,  not  thinking  the  reward  sufficient,  replied,  that 
he  could  not  treat  it  well.  This  prize  had  been  won  by 
mules,  and  he  pretended  that  animal  did  not  afford  the 
proper  matter  for  praise.  Greater  offers  were  made 
him,  which  ennobled  the  mule;  and  the  poem  was 
made.  Money  has  long  had  power  to  bestow  nobility 
and  beauty: 


«  Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula.  I  Tor.  Od.  ii.  7.  9. 

9  In  eloquendo  brevis  et  magnificus  et  diligens,  plcrumque 
Homero  similis. 

10  Sed  me  relictis,  Musa  procax,  jocis 
Cea:  retractes  munera  natnire.  Horat.. 

Mrestius  lacrymis  Simonideis.  Catull. 

11  Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Lettres. 

*■»  Cic.  de  Nat..  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  15. 

Cert®  hoc  est  Deus,  quod  et  cum  dicitur,  non  potest 
diei:  cum  iestimatur.  non  potest  tpst  imari ;  cum  compara¬ 
tor,  non  potest  comparari  ;  cum  definitur,  ipsa  definitions 
cresoit.  S.  Jing.  serm.  de  temp.  cix. 

Nobis  ad  intellectum  pectus  angus  turn  est.  Et  ideo  sio 
eum  (Heum)  digng  >estimamus,  dum  insestimabilem  diei- 
mus.  Eloquar  quemadmodum  sentio.  Magnitudinem  Dei 
qui  se  putat  nosee,  minuit :  qui  non  vult  minuere,  non  novit 
Mnut.  Felix.  n  Phsdr.  1.  iv 

|  11  Rhet.  1.  iii.  c.  2. 
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Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecunia  donat. 

As  this  animal  is  generated  between  a  she-ass  and 
a  horse,  the  poet,  as  Aristotle  observes,  considered 
them  at  first  only  on  the  base  side  of  their  pedigree. 
But  money  made  him  take  them  in  the  other  light, 
and  he  styled  them  illustrious  foals  of  rapid  steeds. 

XccIfS t’  eef Suyurges  l7rsrtoi». 

SAPPHO.  She  was  of  the  same  place,  and  lived  at 
the  same  time,  with  Alcaeus.  The  Sapphic  verse  took 
its  name  from  her.  She  composed  a  considerable 
number  of  poems,  of  which  there  are  but  two  remain¬ 
ing  :  these  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  praises 
given  her  in  all  ages,  for  the  beauty,  pathetic  softness, 
numbers,  harmony,  and  infinite  graces,  of  her  poetry, 
are  not  without  foundation.  As  a  farther  proof  of  her 
merit,  she  was  called  the  Tenth  Muse;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Mitylene  engraved  her  image  upon  their  money. 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  purity  of  her  manners 
had  been  equal  to  the  beauty  of  her  genius;  and  that 
she  had  not  dishonoured  her  sex  by  her  vices  and 
irregularities. 

Anacreon.  This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Io¬ 
nia.  He  lived  in  the  72d  Olympiad.  Anacreon1 *  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Poly  crates,  that 
fortunate  tyrant  of  Samos;  and  not  only  shared  in 
all  his  pleasures,  but  was  of  his  council.  Plato  tells 
us,®  that  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus, 
sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  to  Anacreon,  and  wrote  him 
a  most  obliging  letter,  entreating  him  to  come  to 
Athens,  where  his  excellent  works  would  be  esteem¬ 
ed  and  relished  as  they  deserved.  It  is  said,  the  only 
study  of  this  poet  was  joy  and  pleasure:  and  those 
remains  we  have  of  his  poetry  sufficiently  confirm  it. 
We  see  plainly  in  all  his  verses,  that  his  hand  writes 
what  his  heart  feels  and  dictates.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  poems: 
nothing  could  be  more  estimable,  had  their  object 
been  more  noble. 

Thespis.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  Tragedy. 
I  defer  speaking  of  him,  till  I  come  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tragic  poets. 

Of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

These  men  are  too  famous  in  antiquity  to  be 
omitted  in  this  present  history.  Their  lives  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Thales,  the  Milesian.  If  Cicero3  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  Thales  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  seven 
wise  men.  It  was  he  that  laid  the  first  foundations  of 
philosophy  in  Greece,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  called 
the  Ionic  sect;  because  he,  the  founder  of  it,  was  of 
Ionia. 

He  held  water  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things  ;® 
and  that  God  was  that  intelligent  being,  by  whom  all 
things  were  formed  from  water.  The  first  of  these 
opinions  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who, 
seeing  the  Nilp  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fertility  of  all 
therr  lands,  might  easily  imagine  from  thence,  that 
water  was  the  principle  of  all  things. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  studied  astrono¬ 
my.  He  had  exactly  foretold  the  time  of  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
king  of  Media,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  al- 
'•vady. 

He  was  also  the  first  that  fixed  the  term  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  solar  year  among  the  Grecians.  By  com¬ 
paring  the  bigness  of  the  sun’s  body  with  that  of  the 
moon,  he  thought  he  had  discovered,  that  the  body 
of  the  moon  was  in  solidity  but  the  720th  part  of  the 
sun’s  body,  and  consequently,  that  the  solid  body  of 
the  sun  was  above  700  times  bigger  than  the  solid 
body  of  the  moon.  This  computation  is  very  far  from 
the  truth;  as  the  sud’s  solidity  exceeds  not  only  700 
times,  but  many  millions  of  times,  the  moon’s  magni¬ 
tude  or  solidity.  But  we  know  that  in  all  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  particularly  in  that  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  first  observations  and  discoveries  were 
very  imperfect. 


t  Herod.  1.  iii  c.  121.  9  In  Hippar.  p.  228,  229. 

*  Princeps  Thales,  ur.us  6  septem  cui  sex  relinuos  conces- 
alase  primes  ferunt.  Lib.  iv.  Acad.  Queest.  n.  118. 

*  Lib.  i,  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  25. 
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When  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt,®  he  discovered 
an  easy  and  certain  method  for  taking  the  exact 
height  of  the  pyramids,  by  observing  the  time  when 
the  shadow  of  our  body  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
height  of  the  body  itself. 

To  show  that  philosophers  were  not  so  destitute,® 
as  some  people  imagined,  of  that  sort  of  talents  and 
capacity  which  is  proper  for  business;  and  that  t-hey 
would  be  as  successful  as  others  in  growing  rich,  if 
they  thought  fit  to  apply  themselves  to  that  pursuit, 
he  bought  the  fruit  of  all  the  olive-trees  in  the  territory 
of  Miletus  before  they  were  in  blossom.  The  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  he  had  of  nature  had  probably  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  foresee  that  the  year  would  be  extremely 
fertile.  It  proved  so  in  fact;  and  he  made  a  consid¬ 
erable  profit  by  his  bargain. 

He  used  to  thank  the  gods  for  three  things:  that 
he  was  born  a  reasonable  creature,  and  not  a  beast; 
a  man,  and  not  a  woman;  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Barba¬ 
rian.  Upon  his  mother’s  pressing  him  to  marry  when 
he  was  young,  he  told  her,  it  was  then  too  soon;  and 
after  several  years  were  elapsed,  he  told  her  it  was 
then  too  late. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking,  and  very  attentively 
contemplating  the  stars,  he  chanced  to  fall  into  a 
ditch. — Ha!  says  a  good  old  woman  that  was  by,  how 
will  you  perceive  what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  what 
is  so  infinitely  above  your  head,  if  you  cannot  see 
what  is  just  at  your  feet,  and  before  your  nose? 

He  was  born  the  first  year  of  the 
35th,  and  died  the  first  year  of  the  A.  M.  3457. 
58th,  Olympiad;  consequently,  he  Ant.  J.  C.  547. 
lived  to  be  above  ninety  years  of 
age. 

Solon.  His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 

Chilo.  He  was  a  Lacedaemonian:  very  little  is 
related  of  him.  iEsop  asking  him  one  day,  how  Ju¬ 
piter  employed  himself?  In  humbling  those,  says  he, 
that  exalt  themselves ,  and  exalting  those  who  abase 
themselves. 

He  died  of  joy  at  Pisa,  upon  seeing  his  son  win 
the  prize  at  boxing,  in  the  Olympic  games.  He  said 
when  he  was  dying,  that  he  was  not  conscious  to 
himself  of  having  committed  any  fault  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  (an  opinion  well  becoming 
the  pride  and  blindness  of  a  heathen  philosopher;) 
unless  it  was  once,  when  he  made  use  of  a  little  dis¬ 
simulation  and  evasion,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour 
of  a  friend :  in  which  action  he  did  not  know,  whether 
he  had  done  well  or  ill.  He  died  about  the  52d 
Olympiad. 

PlTTACUS.  He  was  of  Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos. 
Joining  with  the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  the  famous  lyric 
poet,  and  with  Alcaeus  himself,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  exiled  party,  he  drove  the  tyrant  who  had 
usurped  the  government  out  of  that  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  being  at  war  with  the 
Athenians,  gave  Pittacus  the  command  of  the  army. 
To  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  offered  to 
fight  Phrynor,,  the  enemy’s  general,  in  single  combat. 
The  challenge  was  accepted.  Pittacus  was  victori¬ 
ous,  and  killed  his  adversary.  The  Mitylenians,  out 
of  gratitude,  with  unanimous  consent,  conferred  the 
sovereignty  of  the  city  upon  him;  which  he  accepted, 
and  behaved  himself  with  so  much  moderation  and 
wisdom,  that  he  was  always  respected  and  beloved 
by  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcaeus,  who  was  a  declared  ene¬ 
my  to  all  tyrants,  did  not  spare  Pittacus  in  his  verses, 
notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  his  government  and 
temper,  but  inveighed  severely  against  him.  The 
poet  fell  afterwards  into  Pittacus’s  hands,  who  was  so 
far  from  taking  revenge,  that  he  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  showed  by  that  act  of  clemency  and  generosity, 
that  he  was  only  a  tyrant  in  name. 

After  having  governed  ten  years  with  great  equity 
and  wisdom,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  authority, 
and  retired.  He  used  to  say,7  that  the  proof  of *  * *» 


»  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  12. 

«  Cic.  lib.  i.  deDivin.  n.  111.  , 

1  Ei  TOUf  usrsxoous  o  *eX<»v  ,?o/3licr»»i  Ml 
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ood  government  was  to  engage  the  subjects  not  to 

e  afraid  of  their  prince,  but  to  be  afraid  for  him.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  man  should  ever  give 
himself  the  liberty  of  speaking  ill  of  a  friend,  or  even 
of  an  enemy.  He  died  in  the  52d  Olympiad. 

BIAS.  We  know  but  very  little  of  Bias.  He 
obliged  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  stratagem,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Priene,  where  he  was  born.  The 
city  was  hard  pressed  by  famine;  upon  which  he 
caused  two  mules  to  be  fattened,  and  contrived  a  way 
to  have  them  pass  into  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  good 
condition  they  were  in  astonished  the  king,  who  there¬ 
upon  sent  deputies  into  the  city,  upon  pretence  of 
offering  terms  of  peace,  but  really  to  observe  the  state 
of  the  town  and  people.  Bias,  guessing  their  errand, 
had  ordered  the  granaries  to  be  hlled  with  great  heaps 
of  sand,  and  those  heaps  to  be  covered  with  corn. 
When  the  deputies  returned,  and  made  report  to  the 
king  of  the  great  plenty  of  provisions  they  had  seen 
in  the  city,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a 
treaty,  and  raised  the  siege.  One  of  the  maxims  Bias 
particularly  taught  and  recommended,  was,  to  do  all 
the  good  we  can,  and  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  it  to  the 
gods.* 1 * * * 

Cleobulos.  We  know  as  little  of  him  as  of  the 
former.  He  was  born  at  Lindos,  a  town  in  the  isle 
of  Rhodes;  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  in  Caria.  He 
invited  Solon  to  come  and  live  with  him,  when  Pisis- 
tratus  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Athens. 

Periander.  He  is  numbered  among  the  wise 
men,  though  he  was  a  tyrant  of  Corinth.  When  he 
had  first  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he  wrote  to 
Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  to  know  what  mea¬ 
sures  he  should  take  with  his  new-acquired  subjects. 
The  latter,  without  any  other  answer,  led  the  messen¬ 
ger  into  a  field  of  wheat,  where  in  walking  along  he 
beat  down  with  his  cane  all  the  ears  of  corn  that  were 
higher  than  the  rest.  Periander  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  answer,  which 
was  a  tacit  intimation  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  secure 
his  own  life,  he  should  cut  off  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Corinthian  citizens.  But,  if  we  may  believe  Plu¬ 
tarch,8  Periander  did  not  relish  so  cruel  advice. 

He  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  wise  men,®  in¬ 
viting  them  to  pass  some  time  with  him  at  Corinth, 
as  they  had  done  the  year  before  at  Sardis  with  Croe¬ 
sus.  Princes  in  those  days  thought  themselves  much 
honoured,  when  they  could  have  such  guests  in  their 
houses.  Plutarch  describes  an  entertainment, t  which 
Periander  gave  these  illustrious  guests;  and  observes, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  decent  simplicity  of  it, 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  character  of  the  persons 
entertained,  did  him  much  more  honour  than  the 
greatest  magnificence  could  have  done.  The  subject 
of  their  discourse  at  table  was  sometimes  grave  and 
serious,  and  sometimes  pleasant  and  gay.  One  of  the 
company  proposed  this  question;  Which  is  the  most 
perfect  popular  government1?— That,  answered  Solon, 
where  an  injury  done  to  any  private  citizen  is  such  to 
the  whole  body: — That,  says  Bias,  where  the  law  has 
no  superior: — That,  says  Thales,  where  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor: — That,  says 
Anacharsis,  where  virtue  is  honoured  and  vice  detest¬ 
ed  : — says  Pittacus,  Where  dignities  are  always  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  virtuous,  and  never  upon  the  wicked: 
— says  Cleobulus,  Wherethe  citizens  fear  blame  more 
than  punishment: — says  Chilo,  Where  the  laws  are 
more  regarded  and  have  more  authority,  than  the  ora¬ 
tors. — From  all  these  opinions,  Periander  concluded, 
that  the  most  perfect  popular  government  would  be 
that  which  came  nearest  to  aristocracy,  where  the 
sovereign  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  of  honour  ana  virtue. 

Whilst  these  wise  men  were  assembled  together  at 
Periander’s  court,  a  courier  arrived  from  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  with  a  letter  for  Bias,  with  whom  that 
king  kept  a  close  correspondence.  The  purport  of 
this  letter  was  to  consult  him  how  he  should  answer 
a  proposal  made  him  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  of  his 


t  "On  xv  uyxSiv  7r^irrt |f,  115  $lous  Kvxvr(/x7ri. 
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drinking  up  the  sea;  in  which  case  the  Ethiopian  king 
promised  to  resign  to  him  a  certain  number  of  cities 
in  his  dominions:  but  if  he  did  not  do  it,  then  he, 
Amasis,  was  to  give  up  the  same  number  of  his  cities 
to  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  usual  in  those  days  for 
princes  to  propound  such  enigmatical  and  puzzling 
questions  to  one  another.  Bias  answered  him  direct¬ 
ly,  and  advised  him  to  accept  the  offer  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  would  stop  all  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  sea:  for  the  business  was  only  to 
drink  up  the  sea,  and  not  the  rivers.  We  find  an 
answer  to  the  same  effect  ascribed  to  iEsop. 

I  must  not  here  forget  to  take  notice,  that  these  wise 
men,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  were  all  lovers 
of  poetry,  and  composed  verses  themselves,  some  of 
them  a  considerable  number,  upon  subjects  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  policy,  which  are  certainly  topics  well  worthy 
of  the  muses. — Solon,5 *  however,  is  reproached  for  hav¬ 
ing  written  some  licentious  verses;  which  may  teach 
us  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  these  pre¬ 
tended  wise  men  of  the  pagan  world. 

Instead  of  some  of  these  seven  wise  men,  which  1 
have  mentioned,  some  people  have  substituted  others; 
as  Anacharsis,  for  example,  Myso,  Epimenides,  Phe- 
recydes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  known  in  his- 
tory. 

Anacharsis.  Long  before  Solon’s  time  the  No¬ 
mad  Scythians,  were  in  great  reputation  for  their  sim¬ 
plicity,  frugality,  temperance,  and  justice.  Homer 
calls  them  a  very  just  nation.®  Anacharsis  was  one 
of  these  Scythians,  and  of  the  royal  family.  A  certain 
Athenian,  once  having  reproached  him  with  his  coun¬ 
try: — My  country,  you  think,  replied  Anacharsis,  is 
no  great  honour  to  me:  and  you,  Sir,  are  no  great 
honour  to  your  country. — His  good  sense,  profound 
knowledge,  and  great  experience,  made  him  pass  for 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  He  wrote  a  treatise  in 
verse  upon  the  art  military,  and  composed  another 
tract  on  the  laws  of  Scythia. 

He  used  to  make  visits  to  Solon.  It  was  in  con 
versation  with  him  that  he  compared  laws  to  cobwebs, 
which  entangle  only  little  flies,  whilst  wasps  and  hor¬ 
nets  break  through  them. 

Being  inured  to  the  austere  and  poor  life  of  the 
Scythians,  he  set  little  value  upon  riches.  Croesus 
invited  him  to  come  and  see  him,  and  without  doubt 
hinted  to  him,  that  he  was  able  to  mend  his  fortune. 
“  I  have  no  occasion  for  your  gold,”  said  the  Scythian 
in  his  answer:  “  I  came  into  Greece  only  to  enrich 
my  mind,  and  improve  my  understanding;  I  shall  be 
very  well  satisfied,  if  I  return  into  my  own  country, 
not  with  an  addition  to  my  wealth,  but  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge  and  virtue.”  However,  Ana¬ 
charsis  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  to  that 
prince’s  court. 

We  have  already  observed  that  JEsop  was  much 
surprised  and  dissatisfied  with  the  cold  and  indifferent 
manner  in  which  Solon  viewed  the  magnificence  of 
the  palace,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  Croesus;7  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  master,  and  not  the  house,  that  the 
philosopher  wished  to  have  reason  to  admire.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  says  Anacharsis  to  iEsop  on  that  occasion, 
“you  have  forgotten  your  own  fable  of  the  fox  and 
panther.  The  latter,  as  her  highest  merit,  could  only 
show  her  fine  skin,  beautifully  marked  and  spotted 
with  different  colours:  the  fox’s  skin,  on  the  contrary 
was  very  plain,  but  contained  within  it  a  treasure  of 
subtilties  and  stratagems  of  infinite  value.  This  very 
image,”  continued  the  Scythian,  “  shows  me  your 
own  character.  You  are  affected  with  a  splendid  out 
side  whilst  you  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  what  is  truly 
the  man,  that  is,  to  what  which  is  in  him,  and  conse¬ 
quently  properly  his.” 

jEsop.  I  join  ASsop  with  the  wise  men  of  Greece; 
not  only  because  he  was  often  amongst  them,8  but 


*  Pint,  in  Solon,  p.  79.  «  Iliad,  lib.  N.  v.  6 

1  Plut.  in  Conv.  sept.  sap.  p.  155. 

•  ASsopus  file  8  Phrygia  tabulator,  haud  immeritfi  sapiens 

existimatus  est :  cum  quae  utilia  monitu  suasuque  erant,  non 

sever8,  non  imperios8  pracepit  etcensuit,  ut  philosopliis  mo« 

est,  sed  festivos  delectabilesque  apologos  commentus,  res 

salubriter  ac  prospicienter  animadversas,  in  mentes  ani’mos- 
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because  he  taught  true  wisdom  with  far  more  art  than 
they  do  who  teach  it  by  rules  and  definitions. 

Esop  was  by  birth  a  Phrygian.  He  had  abundance 
of  wit;  but  was  terribly  deformed:  he  was  short, 
hunc^-backed,  and  horribly  ugly  in  face,  having  scarce 
the  figure  of  a  man;  and  for  a  very  considerable  time 
almost  without  the  use  of  speech.  As  to  his  condition 
of  life,  he  was  a  slave;  and  the  merchant  who  had 
bought  him,  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  him  off  his 
hands,  so  extremely  were  people  shocked  at  his  un¬ 
sightly  figure  and  deformity. 

The  first  master  he  had  sent  him  to  labour  in  the 
field;  whether  it  was  that  he  thought  him  incapable 
of  any  better  employment,  or  only  to  remove  so  disa¬ 
greeable  an  object  out  of  his  sight. 

He  was  afterwards  sold  to  a  philosopher  named 
Xanthus  I  should  never  haye  done,  should  I  relate 
all  the  strokes  of  wit,  the  sprightly  repartees,  and  the 
arch  and  humorous  circumstances  of  his  words  and 
behaviour.  One  day  his  master  designing  to  treat 
some  of  his  friends,  ordered  Esop  to  provide  the  best 
of  every  thing  he  could  find  in  the  market.  Esop 
bought  nothing  but  tongues,  which  he  desired  the 
cook  to  serve  up  with  different  sauces.  When  dinner 
came,  the  first  and  second  courses,  the  side  dishes  and 
the  removes  were  tongues.  Did  I  not  order  you,  says 
Xanthus  in  a  violent  passion,  to  buy  the  best  victuals 
the  market  afforded?  And  have  I  not  obeyed  your 
orders?  says  iEsop.  Is  there  any  thing  better  than 
a  tongue?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of  civil  soci¬ 
ety,  the  key  of  sciences,  and  the  organ  of  truth  and 
reason?  By  means  of  the  tongue  cities  are  built,  and 
governments  established  and  administered  :  with  that 
men  instruct,  persuade,  and  preside  in  assemblies:  it 
is  the  instrument  by  which  w^  acquit  ourselves  of  the 
chief  of  all  our  duties,  the  praising  and  adoring  the 
ods.  Well  then,  replied  Xanthus,  thinking  to  catch 
im,  go  to  market  again  to  morrow,  and  buy  me  the 
worst  of  every  thing:  the  same  company  will  dine 
with  me,  and  I  have  a  mind  to  diversify  my  entertain¬ 
ment.  iEsop  the  next  day  provided  nothing  but  the 
very  same  dishes;  telling  his  master  that  the  tongue 
was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world.  It  is,  says  he,  the 
instrument  of  all  strife  and  contention,  the  fomenter 
of  law-suits,  and  the  source  of  divisions  and  wars;  it 
is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  calumny,  and  blasphemy. 

iEsop  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty. 
One  of  the  very  first  uses  he  made  of  it  was  to  go  to 
Croesus,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  reputation  and 
fame,  had  been  long  desirous  to  see  him.  The 
strange  deformity  of  Esop’s  person  shocked  the  king 
at  first,  and  much  abated  the  good  opinion  he  had 
conceived  of  him.  But  the  beauty  of  his  mind  soon 
shone  forth  through  the  coarse  veil  that  covered  it; 
and  Croesus  found,  as  Esop  said  on  another  occasion, 
that  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  form  of  the  vessel, 
but  the  quality  of  the  liquor  it  contains. 

He  made  several  voyages  into  Greece,* 1  either  for 
pleasure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of  Croesus.  Being  at 
Athens  a  short  time  after  Pisistratus  had  usurped  the 
sovereignty  and  abolished  the  popular  government, 
and  observing  the  Athenians  bore  this  new  yoke  with 
great  impatience,  he  repeated  to  them  the  fable  of  the 
frogs  who  demanded  a  king  from  Jupiter. 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  fables  of  Esop,  such  as 
we  have  them,  are  all  his,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
expression.  Great  part  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Pla- 
nudes,  who  wrote  his  life,  and  lived  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

iEsop  is  reckoned  the  author  and  inventor  of  this 
simple  and  natural  manner  of  conveying  instruction 
by  tales  and  fables;  in  which  light  Phatdrus  speaks 
of  him: 

AEsopus  auctor  quam  materiam  reperit, 

Hanc  ego  polivi  versibus  senariis. 

But  the  glory  of  this  invention  is  really  due  to  the 
poet  Hesiod:2  an  invention  which  does  not  seem  to 

que  bominum,  cum  audiendi  quadam  illecebra  induit.  Ant. 
Oell.  Noc.  Att.  lib.  ii.  cap.  29. 

1  Phtedr.  1.  i.  fab.  2. 

a  like  quoque  fabul®,  quae,  etiamsi  onginem  non  ab  Esopo 

acceperuut  (nam  videtur  earum  primus  auctor  Hesiodus,) 
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be  of  any  great  importance,  or  exti  aordinary  merit, 
and  yet  has  been  much  esteemed  and  made  use  of  by 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  ablest  politicians.  Plato 
tells  us,  that  Socrates,3  a  little  before  he  died,  turned 
some  of  Esop’s  fables  into  verse;  and  Plato  himself 
earnestly  recommends  it  to  nurses  to  instruct  their 
children  in  it  betimes, <  in  order  to  form  their  manners, 
and  to  inspire  them  early  with  the  love  of  wisdom. 

Fables  could  never  have  been  so  universally  adopted 
by  all  nations,  as  we  see  they  have,  if  there  was  not 
a  vast  fund  of  useful  truths  contained  in  them,  and 
agreeably  concealed  under  that  plain  and  negligent 
disguise,  in  which  their  peculiar  character  consists 
The  Creator  certainly  designing  to  instruct  mankind, 
by  the  very  prospect  of  nature,  has  endowed  the 
brute  part  of  it  with  various  instincts,  inclinations, 
and  properties,  to  serve  as  so  many  pictures  in  minia¬ 
ture  to  man,  of  the  several  duties  incumbent  upon 
him;  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  good  or  evil  quali¬ 
ties  he  ought  to  acquire  or  avoid.  Thus  has  he  given 
us,  for  instance,  a  lively  image  of  meekness  and  inno¬ 
cence  in  the  lamb;  of  fidelity  and  friendship  in  the 
dog;  and  on  the  contrary,  of  violence,  rapaciousness, 
and  cruelty,  in  the  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger;  and 
so  of  the  other  species  of  animals;  and  all  this  he  has 
designed,  not  only  as  instruction,  but  as  a  secret  re¬ 
proof  to  man  if  he  should  be  indifferent  about  those 
qualities  in  himself,  which  he  cannot  forbear  esteem¬ 
ing  or  detesting,  even  in  the  brutes  themselves 

This  is  a  dumb  language  which  all  nations  under¬ 
stand;  it  is  a  sentiment  engraven  in  nature,  which 
every  man  carries  about  with  him.  Esop  was  the 
first  of  all  the  profane  writers  who  laid  hold  of  and 
unfolded  it,  made  happy  application  of  it,  and  attract¬ 
ed  men’s  attention  to  this  sort  of  simple  and  natural 
instruction,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
and  equally  adapted  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  condi¬ 
tions.  He  was  the  first  that,  in  order  to  give  body 
and  substance  to  virtues,  vices,  duties,  and  maxims  of 
society,  did  by  an  ingenious  artifice  and  innocent  fic¬ 
tion,  invent  the  method  of  clothing  them  with  graceful 
and  familiar  images  borrowed  from  nature,  by  giving 
language  to  brute  beasts,  and  ascribing  sense  and 
reason  to  plants  and  trees,  and  all  sorts  of  inanimate 
creatures. 

The  fables  of  Esop  are  void  of  all  ornament;  but 
abound  with  good  sense,  and  are  adapted  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  children,  for  whom  they  are  more  particularly 
composed.  Those  of  Phaedrus  are  in  a  style  some¬ 
what  more  elevated  and  diffused,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  a  simplicity  and  elegance,  that  very  much  resem¬ 
ble  the  Attic  spirit  and  style  in  the  plain  way  of  writ¬ 
ing,  which  was  the  finest  and  most  delicate  kind  of 
composition  in  use  among  the  Grecians.  Monsieur 
de  la  Fontaine,  who  was  very  sensible  that  the  French 
tongue  is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  elegant  simpli¬ 
city,  has  enlivened  his  fables  with  a  sprightly  and  ori¬ 
ginal  turn  of  thought  and  expression,  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self,  which  no  other  person  has  yet  been  able  to  imi¬ 
tate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,3  why  Seneca  asserts  as  a 
fact,  that  the  Romans  in  his  time  had  never  tried  their 
pens  in  this  kind  of  composition.  Were  the  fables 
of  Phaedrus  unknown  to  him? 

Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  Esop’s  death.6  He 
went  to  Delphi,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  to  offer  in  the  name  of  Croesus,  a  great  sacrifice 
to  Apollo,  and  to  give  to  each  inhabitant  a  consider- 
ble  sum.7  A  quarrel,  which  arose  between  him  and 
the  people  of  Delphi,  occasioned  him  after  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  to  send  back  the  money  to  Croesus,  and  to  inform 
him,  that  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  his  bounty.  The  inhabitants 


nomine  tamen  Esopi  maxime  celebrantur,  ducere  animus 
solent,  prsecipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum  ;  qui  et  Simpli¬ 
cius  quse  ficta  sunt  audiunt,  et  capti  voluptate  facile  ns  qur 
bus  delectantur  consentiunt.  Quintil.  1.  v.  c.  12 

i  Plat,  in  Phaid.  p.  60.  4  Lib.  ii.  de  Rep.  p.  d7S. 

s  Non  audeo  te  usque  eo  producere,  ut  fabellas  quoque  et 
Esopeos  logos  intentatum  Romanis  ingcniisopns,  so.ita  tilu 
venustate  connectas.  Senec.  de  Consol,  ad  Polyb.  c. 

«  De  sera  Numinis  vindicta,  p-  556,  557. 

•*  Four  minse,  equal  to  240  livres,  or  about  til.  ius 
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of  Delphi  caused  him  to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of 
sacrilege,  and  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  a 
rock.  The  god,  offended  by  this  action,  punished 
them  with  a  plague  and  famine;  so  that  to  put  an  end 
to  these  evils,  they  caused  it  to  be  signified  in  all  the 
assemblies  of  Greece,  that  if  any  one  for  the  honour 
of  jEsop,  would  come  and  claim  vengeance  for  his 
death,  they  would  give  him  satisfaction.  At  the  third 
generation,1  a  man  from  Samos  presented  himself, 
who  had  no  other  relation  to  iEsop  than  being  de¬ 
scended  from  the  persons  who  had  bought  that  fabu¬ 
list.  The  Delphians  made  this  man  satisfaction,  and 

»  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  134. 


thereby  delivered  themselves  from  the  pestilence  and 
famine  that  distressed  them. 

The  Athenians,  those  excellent  judges^of  true  glory, 
erected  a  noble  statue  to  this  learned  and  ingenious 
slave;  to  let  all  the  people  know,  says  Pbasdrus,2  that 
the  ways  of  honour  were  open  indifferently  to  all  man¬ 
kind,  and  that  it  was  not  to  birth,  but  merit,  they  paid 
so  honourable  a  distinction. 

Abopo  ingentem  statuam  posuere  Attici, 
Servumque  collooarunt  reterna  in  basi, 

Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cuncti  viam, 

Nec  generi  tribui,  sed  virtuti  gloriam. 

a  Herod,  lib.  ii. 
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BOOK  VI. 


This  Book  contains  the  history  of  the  Persians  and  Grecians, 
iri  the  reigns  of  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes  I.,  during  the  space 
of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3483,  to 
the  year  3531.* 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  DARIUS,  INTERMIXED  WITH  THAT 
OF  THE  GREEKS. 

BEFORE  Darius  came  to  be  king,1  he  was  called 
Ochus.  At  his  succession  he  took  the  name  of  Da¬ 
rius,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  Persian 
language  signifies  an  Avenger,  or  a  man  that  defeats 
the  schemes  of  another;  probably  because  be  had 
punished  and  put  an  end  to  the  insolence  of  the  Ma- 
gian  impostor.  He  reigned  thirty-six  years. 

SECTION  I.— DARIUS’S  MARRIAGES.  THE  IMPO¬ 
SITION  OF  TRIBUTES.  THE  INSOLENCE  AND  PUN¬ 
ISHMENT  OF  INTAPHERNES.  THE  DEATH  OF  ORE- 
TES.  THE  STORY  OF  DEMOCEDES  A  PHYSICIAN. 
THE  JEWS  PERMITTED  TO  CARRY  ON  THE  BUILD¬ 
ING  OF  THEIR  TEMPLE.  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
SYLOSON  REWARDED. 

Before  Darius  was  elected  king  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  whose  name  is  not  known. 
Artabarzanes,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  whom  he 
had  by  her,  afterwards  disputed  the  empire  with 
Xerxes. 

When  Darius  was  seated  in  the 
A.  M.  3483.  throne,2  the  better  to  secure  himself 
Ant.  J.  C.  521.  therein,  he  married  two  of  Cyrus’s 
daughters,  Atossa  and  Aristona. 
The  former  had  been  wife  to  Cambyses,  her  own  bro¬ 
ther,  and  afterwards  to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  during 
the  time  lie  possessed  the  throne.  Aristona  was  still  a 
virgin  when  Darius  married  her;  and  of  all  his  wives 
was  the  person  he  most  loved.  He  likewise  married 
Parmys,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  who  was  Cam¬ 
byses’  brother,  as  also  Phedyma,  daughter  to  Otanes, 
by  whose  management  the  imposture  of  the  Magian 


*  For  the  Author’s  Introduction  to  this  division  of  the 
work,  see  page  xxx.  of  the  Preface. 

»  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  98.  Val.  Max.l.  ix.  c.  3. 

®  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  88. 


was  discovered.  By  these  wives  he  had  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  children  of  both  sexes. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  seven  conspirators 
who  put  the  Magian  to  death,  had  agreed  among 
themselves,  that  he  whose  horse,  on  a  day  appointed, 
first  neighed  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  should  be  de¬ 
clared  king;  and  that  Darius’s  horse,  by  an  artifice 
of  his  groom,  procured  his  master  that  honour.  The 
king,3  desiring  to  transmit  to  future  ages  his  gratitude 
for  this  signal  service,  caused  an  equestrian  statue  to 
be  set  up,  with  this  inscription:  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  acquired  the  kingdom,  of  Persia  by  means 
of  his  horse  (whose  name  was  inserted,)  and  of  his 
groom  Oebares.  There  is  in  this  incription,  in  which 
we  see  the  king  is  not  ashamed  to  own  himself  in¬ 
debted  to  his  horse  and  his  groom,  for  so  transcendant 
a  benefaction  as  the  regal  diadem,  when  it  was  his  in¬ 
terest,  one  would  think,  to  have  it  considered  as  the 
fruits  of  a  superior  merit;  there  is,  I  say,  in  this  in¬ 
scription,  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  strikingly  charac- 
teristic.of  those  ancient  times,  and  extremely  remote 
from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our  own. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Darius,4  when  he  was  set¬ 
tled  in  the  throne,  was  to  regulate  the  state  of  the 
provinces,  and  to  put  his  finances  into  good  order. 
Before  his  time,  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  contented 
themselves  with  receiving  from  the  Conquered  nations 
such  free  gifts  only  as  they  voluntarily  offered,  and 
with  requiring  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  they 
had  occasion  for  them.  But  Darius  perceived  that  it 
was.  impossible,  for  him  to  preserve  all  the  nations 
subject  to  him  in  peace  and  security,  without  keeping 
up  regular  forces;  and  equally  impossible  to  maintain 
these  forces,  without  assigning  them  a  certain  pay; 
or  to  be  able  punctually  to  give  them  that  pay,  with¬ 
out  laying  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  people. 

In  order  therefore  the  better  to  regulate  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  his  finances,  he  divided  the  whole  empire 
into  twenty  districts  or  governments,  each  of  which 
was  annually  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  satrap  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  The  natural  subjects,  that 
is,  the  Persians,  were  exempt  from  all  imposts.  Hero¬ 
dotus  gives  an  exact  enumeration  of  these  provinces 


*  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.  88. 
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tvhicli  may  very  much  contribute  to  give  us  a  just  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

In  Asia  it  comprehended  all  that  now  belongs  to 
the  Persians  and  Turks;  in  Africa,  it  took  in  Egypt 
and  part  of  Nubia,  as  also  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Barca;  in  Europe  part 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  this  vast  extent  of  country,  there  were  several 
nations,  which  were  only  tributary,  and  not  properly 
subjects  to  Persia;  as  is  the  case  at  this  day  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Turkish  empire. 

History  observes,1  that  Darius,  in  imposing  these 
tributes,  showed  great  wisdom  and  moderation.  He 
sent  for  the  principal  inhabitants  of  every  province; 
such  as  were  best  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
ability  of  their  country,  and  were  interested  in  giving 
him  a  true  and  impartial  account.  He  then  asked 
them,  if  such  and  such  sums,  which  he  proposed  to 
each  of  them  for  their  respective  provinces,  were  not 
too  great,  or  did  not  exceed  what  they  were  able  to 
pay;  his  intention  being,  as  he  told  them,  not  to  op¬ 
press  his  subjects,  but  only  to  require  such  aids  from 
them  as  were  proportioned  to  their  incomes,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  They 
all  answered,  that  the  sums  he  proposed  were  very 
reasonable,  and  such  as  would  not  be  burdensome  to 
the  people.  The  king,  however,  was  pleased  to  abate 
one  naif,  choosing  rather  to  keep  a  great  deal  within 
bounds,  than  to  risk  a  possibility  of  exceeding  them. 

But  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  moderation 
on  the  king’s  part,  as  there  is  something  odious  in  all 
imposts,  the  Persians,  who  had  given  the  surname  of 
Father  to  Cyrus,  and  of  Master  to  Cambyses,  thought 
fit  to  characterize  Darius  by  that  of  Merchant.2 

The  several  sums  levied  by  the  imposition  of  these 
tributes  or  taxes,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  Herodotus,  which  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  44,000,000 
per  annum  French,  or  something  less  than  2,000,000 
English  money. 

After  the  death  of  the  Magian  impostor,8  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Persian  noblemen  who  had  conspired 
against  him,  should,  besides  several  other  marks  of 
distinction,  have  the  liberty  of  free  access  to  the  king’s 
presence  at  all  times,  except  when  he  was  alone  with 
the  queen.  Intaphernes,  one  of  those  noblemen,  be¬ 
ing  refused  admittance  into  the  king's  apartment  at  a 
time  when  the  king  and  queen  were  in  private  toge¬ 
ther,  in  a  violent  rage  attacked  the  officers  of  the 
palace,  abused  them  outrageously,  cutting  their  faces 
with  his  scymitar.  Darius  highly  resented  so  heinous 
an  insult;  and  at  first  apprehended  it  might  be  a  con¬ 
spiracy  amongst  the  noblemen.  But  when  he  was 
well  assured  of  the  contrary,  he  caused  Intaphernes, 
with  his  children,  and  all  that  were  of  his  family,  to 
be  seized,  and  had  them  all  condemned  to  death,  con¬ 
founding  through  a  blind  excess  of  severity',  the  inno¬ 
cent  with  the  guilty.  In  these  unhappy  circumstances, 
the  wife  of  the  criminal  went  every  day  to  the  gates 
of  the  palace,  crying  and  weeping  in  the  most  lament¬ 
able  manner,  and  never  ceasing  to  implore  the  king’s 
clemency  with  all  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  sorrow 
and  distress.  The  king  could  not  resist  so  moving  a 
spectacle,  and  besides  her  own,  granted  her  the  par¬ 
don  of  any  one  of  her  family  whom  she  should  choose. 
This  gave  the  unhappy  lady  great  perplexity,  who 
desired,  no  doubt  to  save  them  all.  At  last,  after  a 
long  deliberation,  she  determined  in  favour  of  her 
brother. 

This  choice,  wherein  she  seemed  not  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sentiments  which  nature  should  dictate  to  a 
mother  and  a  wife,  surprised  the  king;  and  when  he 
desired  she  might  be  asked  the  reason  of  it,  she  made 
answer,  that  by  a  second  marriage  the  loss  of  a  hus¬ 
band  and  children  might  be  retrieved;  but  that,  her 
father  and  mother  being  dead,  there  was  no  possibil¬ 
ity  of  recovering  a  brother.  Darius,  besides  the  life 
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of  her  brother,  granted  her  the  same  favoui  for  the 
eldest  of  her  children.  . 

I  have  already  related  in  this  volume, t  by  what  an 
instance  of  perfidiousness  Oretes,  one  of  the  king’s 
governors  in  Asia  Minor,  brought  about  the  death  of 
Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  So  black  and  detesta¬ 
ble  a  crime  did  not  go  unpunished.  Darius  found  out, 
that  Oretes  strangely  abused  his  power,  making  no 
account  of  the  blood  of  those  persons  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  displease  him.  This  satrap  carried  his 
insolence  so  far,  as  to  put  to  death  a  messenger  sent 
him  by  the  king,  because  the  orders  he  had  brought 
him  were  disagreeable.  Darius,  who  did  not  yet  think 
himself  well  settled  in  the  throne,  would  not  venture 
to  attack  him  openly;  for  the  satrap  had  no  less  than 
1000  soldiers  for  his  guard,  not  to  mention  the  soldiers 
he  was  able  to  raise  from  his  government,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  The  king  there¬ 
fore  thought  fit  to  proceed  in  a  secret  manner  to  rid 
himself  o'?  so  dangerous  a  servant.  With  this  com¬ 
mission  he  intrusted  one  of  his  officers,  of  approved 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  person.  The  officer,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  other  business,  went  to  Sardis,  where 
with  great  dexterity,  he  sounded  the  dispositions  ot 
the  people.  To  pave  the  wav  to  his  design,  he  first 
gave  the  principal  officers  of  the  governor’s  guard  let¬ 
ters  from  the  king,  which  contained  nothing  but  gene¬ 
ral  orders.  A  little  while  after  he  delivered  them  other 
letters,  in  which  their  orders  were  more  express  and 
particular.  And  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  perfectly 
sure  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  he  then  read  them 
a  third  letter,  wherein  the  king  in  plain  terms  com¬ 
manded  them  to  put  the  governor  to  death;  and  this 
order  was  executed  without  delay.  All  his  effects 
were  confiscated  to  the  king;  and  all  the  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  his  family  and  household  were  removed  to 
Susa.  Among  the  rest  there  was  a  celebrated  physi¬ 
cian  of  Crotona,  whose  name  was  Democedes.  This 
physician’s  story  is  very  singular,  and  happened  to  be 
the  occasion  of  some  considerable  events. 

Not  long  after  the  forementioned  transaction,6  Da¬ 
rius  chanced  to  have  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting, 
by  which  he  wrenched  one  of  his  feet  in  so  violent 
manner,  and  put  his  heel  out  of  joint.  The  Egyptians 
were  then  reckoned  the  most  skilful  in  physic;  for 
which  reason  the  king  had  several  physicians  of  that 
nation  about  him.  These  undertook  to  cure  the  king,6 
and  exerted  all  their  skill  on  so  important  an  occa¬ 
sion;  but  they  were  so  awkward  in  the  operation,  and 
in  the  handling  and  managing  the  king’s  foot,  that 
they  put  him  to  incredible  pain;  so  that  he  passed 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  sleeping.  De¬ 
mocedes  was  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  some  per¬ 
son,  who  had  heard  him  extolled  at  Sardis  as  a  very 
able  physician.  He  was  sent  for  immediately,  and 
brought  to  the  king  in  the  condition  he  was  in,  with 
his  irons  on,  and  a  very  poor  apparel;  for  he  was  at 
that  time  actually  a  prisoner.  The  king  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  physic?  At  first 
he  denied  he  had,  fearing,  that  if  he  should  give  any 
proofs  of  his  skill,  he  should  be  detained  in  Persia, 
and  by  that  means  be  forever  debarred  from  returning 
to  his  own  country,  for  which  he  had  an  exceeding 
affection.  Darius,  displeased  with  his  answer,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  Democedes  found  it  was 
necessary  to  own  the  truth;  and  therefore  offered  his 
service  to  the  king.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
apply  gentle  fomentations  to  the  part  affected.  This 
remedy  had  a  speedy  effect;  the  king  recovered  his 
sleep;  and  in  a  few  days  was  perfectly  cured,  both  of 
the  sprain  and  the  dislocation.  To  recompense  the 

a-sician,  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  two  pair  of 
den  chains.  Upon  which  Democedes  asked  him, 
whether  he  meant  to  reward  the  happy  success  of  his 
endeavours  by'  doubling  his  misfortunes?  The  king 
was  pleased  with  that  saying;  and  ordered  his  eu¬ 
nuchs  to  conduct  Democedes  to  his  wives,  that  they 
mio-ht  see  the  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  tns 
recovery.  They  all  made  him  very  magnificent  pre- 
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sents;  so  that  in  one  day’s  time  he  became  extremely 
rich. 

Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,* 1  a  city  of 
Graecia  Magna  in  the  lower  Calabria  in  Italy,  from 
whence  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  on  account  of  the 
ill-treatment  he  received  from  his  father.  He  first 
went  to  iEgina,2  where,  by  several  successful  cures,  he 
acquired  great  reputation :  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
settled  on  him  a  yearly  pension  of  a  talent.  The  ta¬ 
lent  contained  sixty  minse,  and  was  worth  about  3000 
livres  French  money.  Some  time  after  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  Athens;  where  they  augmented  his  pension 
to  5000  livres  per  annum.3  After  this  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who 
gave  him  a  pension  of  2000  crowns.4  It  redounds 
much  to  the  honour  of  cities  or  princes,  by  handsome 
pensions  or  salaries,  to  engage  such  persons  in  their 
service  as  are  of  public  benefit  to  mankind;  and  even 
to  induce  foreigners  of  worth  and  merit  to  come  and 
settle  among  them.  The  Crotonians  from  this  time 
had  the  reputation  of  having  the  ablest  physicians; 
and  next  after  them,  the  people  of  Cyrene  in  Africa. 
The  Argives  were  at  the  same  time  reputed  to  excel 
in  music. 

Democedes,5  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the 
king,  was  admitted  to  the  honour  of  eating  at  his  ta¬ 
ble,  and  came  to  have  great  influence  at  Susa.  At  his 
intercession,  the  Egyptian  physicians  were  pardoned, 
who  had  all  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  having 
been  less  skilful  than  the  Grecian  physician;  as  if  they 
were  obliged  to  answer  for  the  success  of  their  reme¬ 
dies,  or  that  it  was  a  crime  not  to  be  able  to  cure  a 
king.  This  is  a  strange  abuse,  though  too  common 
an  effect  of  unlimited  power,  which  is  seldom  guided 
by  reason  or  equity,  and  which,  being  accustomed  to 
see  every  thinggive  way  implicitly  to  its  authority,  ex- 

Cects  that  its  commands,  of  what  nature  soever,  should 
e  instantly  performed !  We  have  seen  something 
of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
pronounced  a  general  sentence  of  death  upon  all  his 
magicians,  because  they  could  not  divine  what  it  was 
he  had  dreamed  in  the  night,  which  he  himself  had 
forgotten.  Democedes  procured  also  the  enlargement 
of  several  of  those  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned 
with  him.  He  lived  in  the  greatest  affluence,  and  was 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  favour  with  the  king.  But 
he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  his  own  country,  and 
his  thoughts  and  desires  were  continually  bent  upon 
Greece. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  another  cure,6 
which  contributed  to  raise  his  credit  and  reputation 
still  higher.  Atossa,  one  of  the  king’s  wives,  and 
daughter  to  Cyrus,  was  attacked  with  a  cancer  in  her 
breast.  As  long  as  the  pain  was  moderate,  she  bore  it 
with  patience,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  herself, 
out  of  modesty,  to  discover  her  disorder.  But  at  last 
she  was  constrained  to  it,  and  sent  for  Democedes; 
who  promised  to  cure  her,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
quested  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  grant  him  a  cer¬ 
tain  favour  he  should  beg  of  her,  entirely  consistent 
with  her  honour.  The  queen  engaged  her  word,  and 
was  cured.  The  favour  desired  by  the  physician  was 
to  procure  him  a  journey  into  his  own  country;  and 
the  queen  was  not  unmindful  of  her  promise.  It  was 
worth  while  to  take  notice  of  such  events,2  which 
though  not  very  considerable  in  themselves,  ;  Ten  give 
occasion  to  the  greatest  enterprises  of  princes,  and  are 
even  the  secret  springs  and  distant  causes  of  them. 

As  Atossa  was  conversing  one  day  with  Darius,  she 
took  occasion  to  represent  to  him,  that,  as  he  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
capable  of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  had  nu¬ 
merous  armies  at  command,  it  would  be  for  his  honour 
to  form  some  great  enterprise,  and  let  the  Persians  see 
they  had  a  man  of  courage  for  their  king.  You  have 
hit  my  thoughts,  replied  Darius;  for  I  was  meditating 
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an  attack  upon  the  Scythians.  I  had  much  rather,  says 
Atossa,  that  you  would  first  turn  your  arms  against 
Greece.  I  have  heard  great  things  said  in  praise  of 
the  women  of  Lacedsemon,  of  Argos,  Athens,  and 
Corinth ;  and  should  be  very  glad  to  have  some  ot  them 
in  my  service.  Besides,  you  have  a  person  here  that 
might  be  very  useful  to  you  in  such  an  enterprise,  and 
could  give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country; 
the  person  1  mean  is  Democedes,  who  hath  cured  both 
you  and  me.  This  was  enough  for  the  king,  and  the 
affair  was  resolved  upon  immediately.  Fifteen  Persian 
noblemen  were  appointed  to  accompany  Democedes 
into  Greece,  and  to  examine  with  him  all  the  maritime 
places  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  king  strictly 
charged  these  persons,  above  all  things,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  physician,  that  he  did  not  give 
them  the  slip,  and  to  bring  him  back  with  them  to  the 
Persian  court. 

Darius,  in  giving  such  an  order,  plainly  showed  he 
did  not  understand  the  proper  methods  for  engaging 
men  of  abilities  and  merit  to  reside  in  his  dominions, 
and  for  attaching  them  to  his  person.  To  pretend  to 
do  this  by  authority  and  compulsion,  is  the  sure  way 
of  suppressing  all  knowledge  and  industry,  and  of 
driving  away  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  must 
be  free  and  unconfined,  like  the  genius  from  whence 
they  spring.  F or  one  man  of  genius  that  will  be  kept 
i>n  a  country  by  force,  thousands  will  be  driven  away 
who  would  probably  have  chosen  to  reside  in  it,  if 
they  could  enjoy  their  liberty  and  meet  with  kind 
treatment. 

When  Darius  had  formed  his  design  of  sending  in 
to  Greece,  he  acquainted  Democedes  with  it,  laid 
open  his  views  to  him,  and  told  him  the  occasion  he 
had  for  his  service  in  conducting  the  Persian  noble¬ 
men  thither,  particularly  to  the  maritime  towns,  in 
older  to  observe  their  situation  and  strength;  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  desiring  him,  that,  when  that 
was  done,  he  would  return  back  with  them  to  Persia. 
The  king  permitted  him  to  carry  all  his  moveables 
with  them,  and  give  them,  if  he  pleased,  to  his  father 
and  brothers,  promising,  at  his  return,  to  give  him  as 
many  of  greater  value;  and  signified  to  him  farther, 
that  he  would  order  the  galley  in  which  he  was  to 
sail,  to  be  laden  with  very  rich  presents,  for  him  to  be¬ 
stow  as  he  thought  fit  on  the  rest  of  his  family.  The 
king’s  intention  appeared,  by  this  manner  of  speaking, 
to  be  undisguised  and  without  artifice;  but  Demo¬ 
cedes  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  snare  laid  for  him,  to 
discover  whether  he  intended  to  return  to  Persia  or 
not;  and  therefore,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  left  his 
own  goods  behind  him  at  Susa,  and  only  took  with 
him  the  presents  designed  for  his  family. 

The  first  place  the  commissioners  landed  at  wag 
Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  where  they  equipped  two  large 
vessels  for  themselves,  and  put  all  they  had  brought 
along  with  them  on  board  a  transport/  After  having 
passed  through,  and  carefully  examined  the  chief  cities 
of  Greece,  they  went  ta  Tarentum  in  Italy.  Here  the 
Persian  noblemen  were  taken  up  as  spies;  and  Demo¬ 
cedes,  taking  advantage  of  this  arrest,  made  his  escape 
from  them,  and  fled  to  Crotona.  When  the  Persian 
lords  had  recovered  their  liberty,  they  pursued  him 
thither,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Crotonians  to 
deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen.  The  city  moreover 
seized  the  loaded  vessel ;  and  the  Persians,  having  lost 
their  guide,  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  going  through 
the  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  set  out  for  their  own 
country.  Democedes  let  them  know,  at  their  depar¬ 
ture,  that  he  was  going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo, 
a  famous  wrestler  of  Crotona,  whose  name  was  very 
well  known  to  the  king.  This  voyage  of  the  Persian 
noblemen  into  Greece,  was  attended  with  no  immedi¬ 
ate  consequence;  because  on  their  return  home,  they 
found  the  king  engaged  in  other  affairs. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  king’s 
reign,8  which  was  but  the  second  A.  M.  3485. 
according  to  the  Jewish  computa-  Ant.  J.  C.  519. 
tion,  the  Samaritans  gave  the  Jews 
new  trouble.  In  the  preceding  reigns,  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  an  order  to  prohibit  the.  Jews  from  proceeding 
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any  farther  in  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
But  upon  the  earnest  exhortation  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  express  order  of  God,  the  Israelites  had  lately  re¬ 
sumed  the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  vigour.  The 
Samaritans  had  recourse  to  their  ancient  practices, 
to  prevent  them.  To  this  end  they  applied  to  Tat- 
nai,  whom  Darius  had  made  governor  of  the  provin- 
ces’of  Syria  and  Palestine.  They  complained  to  him 
of  the  audacious  proceedings  of  the  Jews,  who,  of 
their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  presumed  to  rebuild  their  tem- 
,le:  which  must  necessarily  be  prejudicial  to  the 
_ing’s  interests.  Upon  this  representation  of  theirs, 
the°governor  thought  fit  to  go  himself  to  Jerusalem. 
And  being  a  person  of  great  equity  and  moderation, 
when  he  had  inspected  the  work,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  proceed  violently,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
without  any  farther  deliberation;  but  inquired  of  the 
Jewish  elders  what  license  they  had  for  entering  upon 
a  work  of  that  nature.  The  Jews  hereupon  producing 
the  edict  of  Cyrus,  he  would  not  of  himself  ordain  any 
thing  in  contradiction  to  it,  but  sent  an  account  ot  the 
matter  to  the  king,  and  desired  to  know  his  pleasure. 
He  gave  the  king  a  true  representation  of  the  matter, 
acquainting  him  with  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  the 
Jews  alleged  in  their  justification,  and  desired  him  to 
order  the  registers  to  be  consulted,  to  know  whether 
Cyrus  had  really  published  such  an  edict,  and  to  be 
pleased  to  send  him  instructions  how  he  was  to  act  in 
the  affair.  Darius  having  commanded  the  registers 
to  be  examined,1  the  edict  was  found  at  Ecbatana,  in 
Media,  the  place  where  Cyrus  was  at  the  time  of  its 
being  granted.  Now  Darius  having  a  great  respect 
for  the  memory  of  that  prince,  confirmed  his  edict, 
and  caused  another  to  be  drawn  up,  wherein  the  for¬ 
mer  was  referred  to,  and  ratified.  This  motive  of  re¬ 
gard  to  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  had  there  been  nothing 
else  to  influence  the  king,  would  be  very  laudable; 
but  the  Scripture  informs  us,  that  it  was  God  himself 
who  influenced  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  king,  and 
inspired  him  with  a  favourable  disposition  to  the  Jews. 
The  truth  of  this  appears  pretty  plain  from  the  edict 
itself.  In  the  first  place  it  ordains,  that  all  the  vic¬ 
tims,  oblations,  and  other  expenses  of  the  temple,  be 
abundantly  furnished  the  Jews,  as  the  priests  should 
require:  in  the  second  place  it  enjoins  the  priests  of 
Jerusalem,  when  they  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the 
God  of  Heaven,  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  the  life 
of  the  king  and  the  princes  his  children;  and  lastly, 
it  goes  so  far  as  to  denounce  imprecations  against  all 
princes  and  people  that  should  hinder  the  carrying  on 
of  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  that  should  attempt 
to  destroy  it:  by  all  which  Darius  evidently  acknow¬ 
ledges,  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  able  to  overturn  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  dethrone  the  most 
mighty  and  powerful  princes. 

By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  Jews  were  not  only  au¬ 
thorized  to  proceed  in  the  building  of  their  temple, 
but  all  the  expenses  thereof  were  also  to  be  furnished 
to  them  out  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  the  province. 
What  must  have  become  of  the  Jews,  when  the 
crimes  of  disobedience  and  rebellion  were  laid  to  their 
charge,  if  at  such  a  juncture  their  superiors  had  only 
hearkened  to  their  enemies,  and  not  given  them  leave 
to  justify  themselves. 

The  same  prince,  some  time  after,  gave  a  still  more 
sivnal  proof  of  his  love  for  justice,  and  of  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  informers,  a  detestable  race  of  men,  by  their 
very  nature  and  condition  enemies  to  all  merit  and 
all  virtue.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  I  mean  the  fa¬ 
mous  edict,  published  by  this  prince  against  Hainan, 
in  favour  of  the  Jews,  at  the  request  of  Esther,  whom 
the  king  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  the  room  of  Vashti, 
one  of'diis  wives.  According  to  archbishop  Usher, 
this  Vashti  is  the  same  person  as  is  called  by  profane 
writers  Atossa;  and  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  the  same  as  Darius;  but  according  to  others,  it 
is  Artaxerxes.  The  fact  is  well  known,  being  related 
in  the  sacred  history:  I  have  given,  however,  a  brief 

account  of  it  in  this  volume. 

Such  actions  of  justice  do  great  honour  to  a  prince  s 

t  Ezra  c.  vi. 


memory;  as  do  also  those  of  gratitude,  af  which  Da* 
rius,  on  a  certain  occasion,  gave  a  very  laudable  in¬ 
stance.  Syloson,2  brother  to  Polycrates  tyrant  of 
Samos,  had  once  made  Darius  a  present  of  a  suit  of 
clothes,  of  a  curious  red  colour,  which  extremely 
pleased  Darius’s  fancy,  and  would  never  suffer  him  to 
make  any  return  for  it.  Darius  at  that  time  wa6  but 
a  private  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  guards  of  Cam- 
byses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Memphis,  in  his 
Egyptian  expedition.  When  Darius  was  on  the  throne 
of  Persia,  Syloson  went  to  Susa,  presented  himself  at 
the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  caused  himself  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  Grecian,  to  whom  his  majesty  was  un¬ 
der  some  obligation.  Darius,  surprised  at  such  a 
message,  and  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  in.  When  he  saw  him,  he  remem¬ 
bered  him,  and  acknowledged  him  to  have  been  his 
benefactor;  and  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  an 
adventure  which  might  seem  not  to  be  much  for  his 
honour,  that  he  ingeniously  applauded  the  gentle¬ 
man's  generosity,  which  proceeded  from  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  that  of  doing  a  pleasure  to  a  person  from 
whom  he  could  have  no  expectations;  and  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  him  a  considerable  present  of  gold  and 
silveix  But  money  was  not  the  thing  Syloson  desi¬ 
red:  the  love  of  his  country  was  his  predominant  pas¬ 
sion.  The  favour  he  required  of  the  king  was,  that 
he  would  settle  him  at  Samos,  without  shedding  the 
blood  of  his  citizens,  by  driving  out  the  person  that 
had  usurped  the  government  since  the  death  of  his 
brother.  Darius  consented,  and  committed  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  expedition  to  Otanes,  one  of  the  principal 
lords  of  his  court,  who  undertook  it  with  joyr,  and  per¬ 
formed  it  with  success.3 


SECTION  II. — REVOLT  AND  REDUCTION  OF  BABY¬ 
LON. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year 
of  Darius,  Babylon  revolted,  and  A.  M.  3488. 
could  not  be  reduced  till  after  a  Ant.  J.  C.  516. 
twenty  months’  siege.  This  city, 
foamerly  mistress  of  the  East,  grew  impatient  of  the 
Persian  yoke,  especially  after  the  removing  of  the  im¬ 
perial  seat  to  Susa,  which  very  much  diminished  Baby¬ 
lon’s  wealth  and  grandeur.  The  Babylonians,  taking 
advantage  of  the  revolution  that  happened  in  Persia, 
first  on  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  afterwards  on  the 
massacre  ofthe  Magians,  made  secretly  for  fouryears 
together  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war.  When 
they  thought  the  city  sufficiently  stored  with  provi¬ 
sions  for  many  years,  they  set  up  the  standard  of  re¬ 
bellion;  which  obliged  Darius  to  besiegp  them  with 
all  his  forces.  Now  God  continued  to  accomplish 
those  terrible  threatenings  he  had  denounced  against 
Babylon:  that  he  would  not  only  humble  and  bring 
down  that  proud  and  impious  city,  but  depopulate  and 
lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  blood,  utterly  exterminate 
it,  and  reduce  it  to  an  eternal  solitude.  In  order  to 
fulfil  these  predictions,  God  permitted  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  to  rebel  against  Darius,  and  by  that  means  to 
draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  force  of  the  Persian 
empire;  and  they  themselves  were  the  first  to  put 
these  prophecies  in  execution,  by  destroying  a  great 
number  of  their  own  people,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  considerable 
number  remained  at  Babylon,  went  out  of  the  city 
before  the  siege  was  formed,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  4 
and  Jeremiah  had  exhorted  them  long  before,  and 
Zechariah  very  lately  in  the  following  terms:  Thou 
Zion  that  dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon,  flee 
from  the  country ,  and  save  thysef. 

The  Babylonians  to  make  their  provision  last  the 
longer,  and  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  with  the 
greater  vigour,  took  the  most  desperate  and  barbarous 
resolution  that  ever  was  heard  of;  which  was,  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  such  of  their  own  people  as  were  unservice¬ 
able  on  this  occasion.  For  this  purpose  they  assem¬ 
bled  together  all  their  wives  and  children,  and  stran¬ 
gled  them.  Only  every  man  was  allowed  to  keep  his 
fyest  beloved  wife,  and  one  servant-maid  to  do  the 
business  ofthe  family.  


Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  139,  149. 

Isa.  xlviii.  2( .  Jer.  1.  8.  li.  6, 9,  45. 


:  lb.  c.  150—160. 
Zech.  ii.  6 — 9. 
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used  to  admit  their  friends  into  the  same  terms  of 
union  with  them  as  their  relations.  Friendship  was 
considered  by  them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  alli¬ 
ance,  which  differed  but  little  from  that  which  nature 
has  put  between  brethren,  and  which  they  could  not 
infringe  without  being  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime. 

Ancient  authors  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other 
who  should  most  extol  the  innocence  of  manners,  that 
reigned  among  the  Scythians,  by  magnificent  enco¬ 
miums.  That  of  Horace,  I  shall  transcribe  at  large. 
That  poet  does  not  confino  it  entirely  to  the  Scytni- 
ns,  but  joins  the  Geta*  with  them,  who  were  their 
lear  neighbours.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  ode,  where 
ne  inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  irregularities  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  After  having  told  us,  that 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  is  not  to  be  procured 
either  by  immense  riches,  or  sumptuous  buildings,  he 
adds,  “  A  hundred  times  happier  are  the  Scythians,1 

m  ahnnt  in  _ ..a  1 _  J.  1-  •  . 


'  ui  v  ipiiv  kj ^ j  uuaiio, 

who  roam  about  in  their  itinerant  houses,  their  wag¬ 
gons;  and  happier  even  are  the  frozen  Getse.  With 
them  the  earth,  without  being  divided  by  land-marks, 
produceth  her  fruits,  which  are  gathered  in  common. 
There  each  man’s  tillage  is  but  of  one  year’s  contin¬ 
uance;  and  when  that  term  of  his  labour  is  expired, 
he  is  relieved  b}^  a  successor,  who  takes  his  place, 
and  manures  the  ground  on  the  same  conditions. 
There  the  innocent  step-mothers  form  no  cruel  de- 
signs  against  the  lives  of  their  husbands’  children  by 
a  former  wife.  The  wives  do  not  pretend  to  domi¬ 
neer  over  their  husbands  on  account  of  their  fortunes, 
nor  are  to  be  corrupted  by  the  insinuating  language 
of  soruce  adulterers.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
maiden  is  her  father’s  and  mother’s  virtue,  her  invio¬ 
lable  attachment  to  her  husband,  and  her  perfect  dis¬ 
regard  of  all  other  men.  They  dare  not  be  unfaithful, 
because  they  are  convinced  that  infidelity  is  a  crime, 
and  its  reward  is  death.” 

When  we  consider  the.  manners  and  character  of 
the  Scythians  without  prejudice,  can  we  possibly  for¬ 
bear  to  look  upon  them  with  esteem  and  admiration? 
Does  not  their  manner  of  living,  as  to  the  exterior 
part  of  it  at  least,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  patriarchs,  who  had  no  fixed  habitation;  who  did 

Ti?  v1  i  r  £rour'dl  who  had  no  other  occupation  than 
that  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  who  dwelt 
in  tents  Can  we  believe  this  people  were  much  to 
be  pitied,  for  not  understanding,  or  rather  for  despis- 
ing  the  use  of  gold  and  silver?  Is  it  not  to  be  wished 
that  those  metals  had  for  ever  Iain  buried  in  the  bow- 

1"  °f ,‘he  ¥  and  that  they  had  never  been  dug 

om  thence  to  become  the  causes  and  instruments  of 
almost  every  crime?  What  advantage  could  gold  or 
what  th6  °f  <0  Scyth|ans,  who  valued  nothing  but 
^nk  cienteCeS!  S°f  mun  aCtually  squire,  and  who 
Tt^nn  0  |Set  ,T,TOr  .bounds  to  those  necessities? 
ll'  SZ  W°"de,yhaV  1,vlnS  as  they  did,  without  hou- 
wfrethsnyMhM  d  ?akf-n°  account  of  those  arts  that 
were  so  highly  valued  in  other  places,  as  architecture 

fine  C  Uth’  anVa,ntl,ng;  01:  ‘hat  they  should  despise 
fine  clothes  and  costly  furniture,  since  they  found  the 
skins  of  beasts  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons.  After  all,  can  we  truly 

1  Campestre  melius  Scythie, 
aunrum  plaustra  vagas  rit6  trahunt  domos 
vivunt,  et  rigidi  Get®  ;  ’ 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
Frugas  et  Cerer'em  ferunt ! 

Nee  culture  placet  longior  annua ; 

Defunctnmque  laboribus 
AHquali  rocreat  sorte  vicarius. 

Illic  matre  carentibus 
Privignis  mulier  temperat  innoeens : 

Nec  dotata  regit  virum 
Conjux,  nec,  nitidofidit  adultero. 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 
Yirtus,  et  metuens  alterius  viri. 

Certo  foedere  castitas : 

Et  peccare  nefas,  aut  pretium  est  mori. 

Hor.  Lib.  iii,  Od.  24 

*  Aurum  irrepertum,  et  sic  melius  situm 
Cum  terra  celat,  spernere  fortior, 

Q.aam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 

Hor.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  3. 


say,  that  these  pretended  advantages  contribute  to  the 
real  happiness  of  life?  Were  those  nations  that  had 
them  in  the  greatest  plenty,  more  healthful  or  robust 
than  the  Scythians?  Did  they  live  to  a  greater  age 
than  the}'?  Or  did  they  spend  their  lives  in  greater 
freedom  and  tranquillity,  or  a  greater  exemption  from 
cares  and  troubles?  Let  us  acknowledge,  to  the 
shame  of  ancient  philosophy;  the  Scythians,  who  did 
not  particularly  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  wis¬ 
dom,  carried  it  however  to  a  greater  height  in  their 
practice,  than  either  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  any 
other  civilized  nation.  They  did  not  give  the  name 
of  goods  or  riches  to  any  thing,  but,  what,  humanly 
speaking,  truly  deserved  that  title ;  as  health,  strength, 
courage,  the  love  of  labour  and  liberty,  innocence  of 
life,  sincerity,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fraud  and  dissimu¬ 
lation,  and,  in  a  word,  all  such  qualities  as  render  a 
man  more  virtuous  and  more  valuable.  If  to  these 
happy  dispositions,  we  could  add  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  true  God  and  of  our  Redeemer,  without 
which  the  most  exalted  virtues  are  of  no  value,  they 
would  have  been  a  perfect  people. 

When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythians 
with  those  of  the  present  age,  we  are  tempted  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  pencils  which  drew  so  beautiful  a  pic¬ 
ture,  were  not  free  from  partiality  and  flattery;  and 
that  both  Justin  and  Horace  have  decked  them  with 
virtues  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  all  antiquity 
agrees  in  giving  the  same  testimony  of  them;  and 
Homer  in  particular,  whose  opinion  ought  to  be  of 
great  weight,  calls  them  the  most  just  and  upright 
of  men. 

But  at  length  (who  could  believe  it?)  luxury,  which 
-ight  be  thought  to  thrive  only  in  an  agreeable  and 
delightful  soil,  penetrated  into  this  rough  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  region;  and  breaking  down  the  fences,  which 
the  constant  practice  of  several  ages,  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  climate  and  the  genius  of  the  people,  had 
set  against  it,  did  at  last  effectually  corrupt  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Scy  thians,  and  bring  them  in  that  respect, 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  nations,  where  it  had  long 
been  predominant.  It  is  Strabo,3  that  acquaints  us 
with  this  particular,  which  is  very  worthy  of  our  no¬ 
tice:  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
After  having  greatly  commended  the  simplicity,  fru¬ 
gality,  and  innocence,  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and 
their  extreme  aversion  to  all  deceit  and  dissimulation, 
he  owns,  that  their  intercourse  in  later  times  with 
other  nations,  had  extirpated  those  virtues,  and  plant¬ 
ed  the  contrary  vices  in  their  stead.  One  would  think, 
says  he,  that  the  natural  effect  of  such  an  intercourse 
with  civilized  and  polite  nations,  would  only  have 
been  that  of  rendering  them  more  humanized  and 
courteous,  by  softening  that  air  of  savageness  and  fe¬ 
rocity,  which  they  had  before:  but,  instead  of  that,  it 
introduced  a  total  ruin  of  their  ancient  manners,  and 
transformed  them  into  quite  different  creatures.  It  is 
undoubtedly  with  reference  to  this  change  that  Athe- 
nmus  says,4  the  Scythians  abandoned  themselves  to 
voluptuousness  and  luxury,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
suffered  self-interest  and  avarice  to  prevail  amongst 
them.  6 

Strabo,  in  making  the  remark  I  have  been  mention- 
ing,  does  not  deny,  but  that  it  was  to  the  Romans  and 
Grecians  this  fatal  change  of  manners  was  owing. 
Our  example,  says  he,  has  perverted  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  world:  by  carrying  the  refinements  of 
luxury  and  pleasure  amongst  them,  we  have  taught 
them  insincerity  and  fraud,  and  a  thousand  kinds  of 
ihameful  and  infamous  arts  to  get  money.  It  is  a 
miserable  talent,  and  a  very  unhappy  distinction  fora 
nation,  through  its  ingenuity  in  inventing  modes,  and 
mining  upon  every  thing  that  tends  to  nourish  and 
promote  luxury,  to  become  the  corrupter  of  all  its 
neighbours,  and  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  their  vices 
and  debauchery. 

It  was  against  these  Scythians,  but  at  a  time  when 
they  were  yet  uncorrupted,  and  in  their  utmost  vigour, 
that  Darius  turned  his  arms.  This  expedition  I  am 
now  going  to  relate. 


3  Lib.  vii.  p.  301. 


4  Lib.  xii.  p.  524. 
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SECTION  IV. — DARIUS'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
THE  SCYTHIANS. 

I  HAVE  already  observed,1  that  the  pretence  used 
by  Darius,  for  undertaking  this  war  against  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  was  the  irruption  formerly  made  by  that  peo¬ 
ple  into  Asia;  but  in  reality  he  had  no  other  end  than 
to  satisfy  his  own  ambition,  and  to  extend  his  con¬ 
quests. 

His  brother  Artabanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard,  and  who,  on  his  side,  had  no  less  zeal  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  king  his  brother,  thought  it  his 
duty  on  this  occasion  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  all 
the  freedom  that  an  affair  of  such  importance  required. 

«  Great  prince,”  says  he  to  him,2  “  they  who  form  any 
great  enterprise,  ought  carefully  to  consider,  whether 
it  will  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  state;  whe¬ 
ther  the  execution  of  it  will  be  easy  or  difficult;  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  be  likely  to  augment  or  diminish  their 
glory;  and  lastly,  whether  the  thing  designed  be  con¬ 
sistent  with,  or  contrary  to,  the  rules  of  justice.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive,  sir,  even  though  you 
were  sure  of  success,  what  advantage  you  can  propose 
to  yourself  in  undertaking  a  war  against  the  Scythi¬ 
ans.  Consider  the  vast  distance  between  them  and 
you;  and  the  prodigious  space  of  land  and  sea  that 
separates  them  from  your  dominions;  besides,  they 
are  a  people  that  dwell  in  wild  and  uncultivated  de¬ 
serts;  that  have  neither  towns  nor  houses;  that  have 
no  fixed  settlement,  or  place  of  habitation;  and  that 
are  destitute  of  all  manner  of  riches.  What  have 
your  troops  to  gain  from  such  an  expedition?  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  what  have  they  not  rather  to 
lose? 

Accustomed  as  the  Scythians  are  to  remove  from 
country  to  country,  if  they  should  think  proper  to  fly 
before  you,  not  out  of  cowardice  or  fear,  for  they  are 
a  very  courageous  and  warlike  people,  but  only  with 
a  design  to  harass  and  ruin  your  army  by  continual 
and  fatiguing  marches;  what  will  become  of  us  in  such 
an  uncultivated,  barren,  and  naked  country,  where 
we  shall  neither  find  forage  for  our  horses,  nor  provi¬ 
sion  for  our  men?  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  through  a 
false  notion  of  glory,  and  the  insinuations  of  flatterers, 
you  may  be  hurried  into  a  war,  which  may  turn  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  nation.  You  now  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  your 
people,  where  you  are  the  object  of  their  admiration, 
and  the  author  of  their  happiness.  You  are  sensible 
the  gods  have  placed  you  upon  the  throne  to  be  their 
coadjutor,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  to  be  the  dis¬ 
penser  of  their  bounty,  rather  than  the  minister  of 
their  power.  You  pride  yourself  upon  being  the  pro¬ 
tector,  the  guardian,  and  the  father  of  your  subjects: 
and  you  often  declare  to  us,  because  you  really  be¬ 
lieve  so,  that  you  look  upon  yourself  as  invested  with 
sovereign  power,  only  to  make  your  people  happy. 
What  exquisite  joy  must  it  be  to  so  great  a  prince  as 
you  are,  to  be  the  source  of  so  many  blessings:  and 
under  the  shadow  of  your  name  to  preserve  such  infi¬ 
nite  numbers  of  people  in  so  desirable  a  tranquillity! 
Is  not  the  glory  of  a  king  who  loves  his  subjects,  and 
is  beloved  by  them;  who,  instead  of  waging  war 
against  neighbouring  or  distant  nations,  makes  use  of 
his  power  to  keep  them  in  peace  and  amity  with  each 
other;  is  not  such  a  glory  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
of  ravaging  and  spoiling  a  country,  of  filling  the  earth 
with  slaughter  and  desolation,  with  horror,  conster¬ 
nation,  and  despair?  But  there  is  one  motive  more, 
which  ought  to  have  a  greater  influence  upon  you 
than  all  others;  I  mean  that  of  justice.  Thanks  to 
the  gods,  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes, 
who  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  force,3 * * 
and  who  imagine  that  they  have  a  peculiar  privilege 
annexed  to  their  dignity,  which  private  persons  have 


not,  of  invading  other  men's  properties.  You  do  not 
make  your  greatness  consist  in  being  able  to  do  what¬ 
ever  you  will,'*  but  in  willing  only  what  may  be  done 
without  infringing  the  laws,  or  violating  justice.  To 
speak  plain,  shall  one  man  be  reckoned  unjust,  and  a 
robber,  for  seizing  on  a  few  acres  of  his  neighbour's 
estate;  and  shall  another  be  reckoned  just  and  great, 
and  have  the  title  of  hero,  because  he  seizes  upon  and 
usurps  whole  provinces?  Permit  me,  sir,  to  ask  you, 
what  title  have  you  to  Scythia?  What  injury  have 
the  Scythians  done  you?  What  reason  can  you  al 
lege  for  declaring  war  against  them?  The  war,  in'] 
deed,  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  against  the 
!  Babylonians,  was  at  the  same  time  both  just  and  ne¬ 
cessary;  the  gods  have  accordingly  crowned  your 
arms  with  success.  It  belongs  to  you,  sir,  to  judge, 
whether  that  which  you  are  now  going  to  undertake, 
be  of  the  same  nature.” 

Nothing  but  the  generous  zeal  of  a  brother,  truly 
concerned  for  the  glory  of  his  prince  and  the  good  of 
his  country,  could  inspire  such  a  freedom:  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  but  a  perfect  moderation  in  the 
prince  could  make  him  capable  of  bearing  with  it. 
Darius,6  as  Tacitus  observes  of  another  great  empe¬ 
ror,  had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  things  which  are 
generally  incompatible,  the  sovereignty  and  liberty. 
Far  from  being  offended  at  the  freedom  used  by  his 
brother,  he  thanked  him  for  his  good  advice,  though 
he  did  not  follow  it;  for  he  had  taken  his  resolution. 
He  departed  from  Susa  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
700,000  men;  and  his  fleet,  consisting  of  600  ships, 
was  chiefly  manned  with  Ionians,  and  other  Grecian 
nations  that  dwelt  upon  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Hellespont.  He  marched  his  army  towards 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  he  passed  upon  a 
bridge  of  boats:  after  which,  having  made  himself 
master  of  all  Thrace,  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  otherwise  called  the  Ister,  where  he  had  or¬ 
dered  his  fleet  to  join  him.  In  several  places  on  his 
march  he  caused  pillars  to  be  erected  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  called,  the  best  and  handsomest  of  all  men  liv¬ 
ing.  What  vanity!  what  a  littleness  of  soul  was 
this! 

And  yet  if  this  prince’s  faults  had  terminated  only 
in  sentiments  of  pride  and  vanity,  perhaps  they  would 
appear  more  excusable  than  they  do,  at  least  they 
would  not  have  been  so  pernicious  to  hip  subjects. 
But  how  shall  we  reconcile  Darius’s  disposition,* 
which  seemed  to  be  so  exceedingly  humane  and  gen- 
tle,  with  his  barbarous  and  cruel  behaviour  towards 
Oebazus,  a  venerable  old  man,  whose  merit  as  well  as 
quality,  entitled  him  to  respect?  This  nobleman  had 
three  sons,  who  were  all  preparing  themselves  to 
attend  the  king  in  this  expedition  against  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  Upon  Darius’s  departure  from  Susa,  the  good 
old  father  begged  as  a  favour  of  him,  that  he  would 
please  to  leave  him  one  of  his  sons  at  home,  to  be  a 
comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age.  One,  replied  Darius, 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  you;  I  will  leave  you  all  the 
three:  and  immediately  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put 
to  death. 

When  the  army  had  passed  the  Danube  upon  a 
bridge  of  boats,' 1  the  king  was  for  having  the  bridge 
broken  down,  that  his  army  might  not  be  weakened 
by  leaving  so  considerable  a  detachment  of  his  troops 
as  was  necessary  to  guard  it.  But  one  of  his  officers 
represented  to  him,  that  it  might  be  proper  to  keep 
that,  as  a  necessary  resource,  in  case  the  war  with  the 
Scythians  should  prove  unfortunate.  The  king  ac¬ 
quiesced,  and  committed  the  guarding  of  the  bridge 
to  the  care  of  the  Ionians,  who  built  it;  .giving  them 
leave,  at  the  same  time,  to  go  back  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  if  he  did  not  return  in  the  space  of  two  months: 
he  then  proceeded  on  his  march  to  Scythia. 

As  soon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed  that  Da- 
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rius  was  marching  against  them,'  they  immediately 
entered  into  consultation  upon  the  measures  necessa¬ 
ry  to  be  taken.  They  were  very  sensible,  that  they 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  by  themselves  so  for¬ 
midable  an  enemy.  They  applied  therefore  to  all  the 
neighbouring-  nations,  and  desired  their  assistance, 
alleging,  that  the  danger  was  general,  and  concerned 
them  all,  and  that  it  was  their  common  interest  to 
oppose  an  enemy,  whose  views  of  conquest  were  not 
confined  to  one  nation.  Some  returned  favourable 
answers  to  their  demand ;  others  absolutely  refused  to 
enter  into  a  war  which,  they  said,  did  not  regard  them ; 
but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent  their  refusal. 

One  wise  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,2  was 
to  place  their  wives  and  children  in  safety,  by  sending 
them  in  carriages  to  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
country;  and  with  them  likewise  they  sent  all  their 
herds  and  flocks,  reserving  nothing  to  themselves  but 
what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  army. 
Another  precaution  of  theirs  was  to  fill  up  all  their 
wells,  and  stop  up  their  springs,  and  to  consume  all 
the  forage  in  those  parts  through  which  the  Persian 
army  was  to  pass.  This  done,  they  marched,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  their  allies,  against  their  enemy,  not 
with  a  view  of  giving  him  battle,  for  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  that,  but  to  draw  him  into  such  places 
as  suited  best  their  interest.  Whenever  the  Persians 
seemed  disposed  to  attack  them,  they  still  retired  far¬ 
ther  up  into  the  country;  and  thereby  drew  them  on, 
from  place  to  place,  into  the  territories  of  those  na¬ 
tions  that  had  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them, 
whose  lands  became  a  prey  to  the  two  armies  of  the 
Persians  and  Scythians. 

Darius,3  weary  of  these  tedious  and  fatiguing  pur¬ 
suits,  sent  a  herald  to  the  king  of  the  Scythians, 
whose  name  was  Indathyrsus,  with  this  message  in 
his  name:— “  Prince  of  the  Scythians,  wherefore  dost 
thou  continually  fly  before  me?  Why  dost  thou  not 
stop  somewhere  or  other,  either  to  give  me  battle,  if 
thou  believest  thyself  able  to  encounter  me,  or,  if  thou 
thinkest  thyself  too  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy  mas- 
ter,  by  presenting  him  with  earth  and  water?”  The 
Scythians  were  a  high-spirited  people,  extremely 
jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  professed  enemies  to  all 
slavery.  Indathyrsus  sent  Darius  the  following  an¬ 
swer: — “If  I  fly  before  thee,  prince  of  the  Persians, 
it  is  not  because  I  fear  thee:  what  I  do  now,  is  no 
more  than  what  I  am  used  to  do  in  time  of  peace. 
We  Scythians  have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  defend : 
If  thou  hast  a  mind  to  force  us  to  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  come  and  attack  the  tombs  of  our  fathers,  and 
thou  shalt  find  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  As  to  the 
title  of  master  which  thou  assumest,  keep  it  for  other 
nations  than  the  Assyrians.  For  my  part,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  other  master  than  the  great  Jupiter,  one  of 
my  own  ancestors,  and  the  goddess  Vesta.” 

The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country ,4  the 
greater  hardships  his  army'  was  exposed  to.  Just 
when  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  there  came 
a  herald  from  the  Scythian  prince,  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  present  to  Darius  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog, 
and  five  arrows.  The  king  desired  to  know  the’ 
meaning  ot  those  gifts.  The  messenger  answered, 
that  his  orders  were  only  to  deliver  them,  and  nothin^ 
more;  and  that  it  was  left  to  the  Persian  king  to  find 
out  the  meaning.  Darius  concluded  at  first,  that  the 
Scythians  thereby  consented  to  deliver  up  the  earth 
and  water  to  him,  which  were  represented  by  the 
mouse  and  frog;  as  also  their  cavalry,  whose  swift¬ 
ness  was  represented  by  the  bird;  together  with  their 
own  persons  and  arms,  signified  by  the  arrows.  But 
Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  had  deposed  the 
Magian  impostor,  expounded  the  enigma  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  “Know,”  says  he  to  the  Persians, 
“that  unless  you  can  fly  in  the  air  like  birds,  or  hide 
yourselves  in  the  earth  like  mice,  or  dive  under  the 
water  like  frogs,  you  shall  in  no  wise  be  able  to  avoid 
the  arrows  of  the  Scythians.” 

And,5  indeed,  the  whole  Persian  army,  marching 
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in  a  vast,  uncultivated,  and  barren  country,  complete¬ 
ly  destitute  of  water,  was  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a 
condition,  that  they  had  nothing  before  their  eyes  but 
inevitable  ruin;  nor  was  Darius  himself  exempt  from 
the  common  danger.  He  owed  his  preservation  to  a 
camel,  which  was  loaded  with  water,  and  followed 
him  with  great  difficulty  through  that  wild  and  desert 
country.  The  king  afterwards  did  not  forget  this 
benefactor;  to  reward  him  for  the  service  he  had  done 
him,  and  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  on  his  return 
to  Asia  he  settled  a  certain  district  of  his  own  upon 
him  for  his  peculiar  use  and  subsistence,  for  which 
reason  the  place  was  called  Gaugamela,  that  is,  in 
the  Persian  tongue,  the  Camel’s  habitation.  It  was 
near  the  same  place  that  Darius  Codomanus  received 
a  second  overthrow  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Darius  deliberated  no  longer,6  finding  himself  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  quitting  his  rash  enterprise. 
He  began  then  to  think  in  earnest  of  returning  home; 
and  saw  but  too  plainly,  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  As  soon  therefore  as  night  came,  the  Persians, 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  lighted  a  great  number  of  fires, 
as  usual;  and  leaving  the  old  men  and  the  sick  behind 
them  in  the  camp  together  with  all  their  asses,  which 
made  a  sufficient  noise,  they  set  out  upon  their  march, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Danube.  The  Scythians  did  not 
perceive  they  were  gone  till  the  next  morning;  where¬ 
upon  they  immediately  sent  a  considerable  detachment 
to  the  Danube:  this  detachment  being  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  roads  of  the  country,  arrived  at 
the  bridge  a  great  while  before  the  Persians.  The 
Scythians  had  sent  expresses  beforehand  to  persuade 
the  Ionians  to  break  the  bridge,  and  to  return  to  their 
own  country;  and  the  latter  had  promised  to  do  it,  but 
without  designing  to  execute  their  promise.  The  Scy¬ 
thians  now  pressed  them  to  it  more  earnestly,  and 
represented  to  them,  that  the  time  prescribed  by  Da¬ 
rius  for  staying  there  was  elapsed;  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  return  home,  without  either  violating  their 
word  or  their  duty ;  that  they  now  had  it  in  their 
power  to  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  their  subjec¬ 
tion,  and  make  themselves  a  happy  and  free  people; 
and  that  the  Scythians  would  render  Darius  incapable 
of  forming  any  more  enterprises  against  any  of  his 
neighbours. 

The  Ionians  entered  into  consultation  upon  the 
affair.  Miltiades  the  Athenian,  who  was  prince,  or 
as  the  Greeks  call  it,  tyrant,  of  the  Chersonesus  of 
Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  one  of 
those  that  accompanied  Darius,  and  furnished  him 
with  ships  for  his  enterprise.  Having  the  public  inter¬ 
est  more  at  heart  than  his  private  advantage, 7  he  was 
of  opinion  that  they  should  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Scythians  and  embrace  so  favourable  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recovering  the  liberty  of  Ionia;  all  the  other 
commanders  acquiesced  in  his  sentiments,  except 
Hystiaeus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus.  When  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  speak,  he  represented  to  the  Ionian  generals, 
that  their  fortune  was  linked  with  that  of  Darius;  that 
it  was  under  that  prince’s  protection  that  each  of  them 
was  master  in  his  own  city;  and  if  the  power  of  the 
Persians  should  sink  or  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia 
would  not  fail  to  depose  their  tyrants  and  recover 
their  freedom.  All  the  other  chiefs  were  influenced 
by  his  opinion;  and,  as  i9  usual  in  most  cases,  the 
consideration  of  private  interest  prevailed  over  the 
public  good.  They  resolved  therefore  to  wait  for 
Darius;  but  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  and 
hinder  them  from  undertaking  any  thing,  they  declared 
to  them  that  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  pursuant  to 
their  request;  and,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  fraud, 
they  actually  began  t.o  break  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
exhorting  the  Scythians  at  the  same  time  to  do  their 
part,  to  return  speedily  back  to  meet  the  common 
enemy,  to  attack  and  defeat  them.  The  Scythians 
being;  too  credulous,  retired,  and  were  deceived  a  se¬ 
cond  time. 

They  missed  Darius,8  who  had  taken  a  different 
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route  from  that  in  which  they  expected  to  come  up 
with  him.  He  arrived  by  night  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube;  and,  finding  it  broken  down,  he  no  longer 
doubted  but  the  Ionians  were  gone,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  he  should  be  ruined.  He  made  his  people 
call  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  Hystiaeus,  the  Milesian, 
who  at  last  answered,  and  put  the  king  out  of  his 
anxiety.  They  entirely  repaired  the  bridge;  so  that 
Darius  repassed  the  Danube,  and  came  back  into 
Thrace.  There  he  left  Megabyzus,  one  of  his  chief 
generals,  with  part  of  his  army,  to  complete  the  con¬ 
quest  of  that  country,  and  entirely  reduce  it  to  his 
obedience.  After  which  he  repassed  the  Bosphorus 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  went  to  Sardis,  where 
ne  spent  the  winter  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
following,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army  which  had  suf¬ 
fered  extremely  in  that  ill-concerted  and  unfortunate 
expedition. 

Megabyzus  continued  some  time  in  Thrace;1  whose 
inhabitants,  according  to  Herodotus,  would  have  been 
invincible,  had  they  had  the  discretion  to  unite  their 
forces,  and  to  choose  one  chief  commander.  Some  of 
them  had  very  particular  customs.  In  one  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts,  when  a  child  came  into  the  world,  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  expressed  great  sorrow  and  affliction,  bitterly 
weeping  at  the  prospect  of  the  misery  which  the  new¬ 
born  infant  had  to  experience.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  on  the  death  of  any  of  their  family,  they  all  re¬ 
joiced  because  they  looked  upon  the  deceased  person 
as  happy  only  from  that  moment  wherein  he  was  de¬ 
livered  for  ever  from  the  troubles  and  calamities  of 
this  life.  In  another  district,  where  polygamy  was  in 
fashion,  when  a  husband  died,  it  was  a  great  dispute 
among  his  wives  which  of  them  was  best  beloved. 
She  in  whose  favour  the  contest  was  decided,  had  the 
privilege  of  being  sacrificed  by  her  nearest  relation 
upon  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  and  of  being  buried 
with  him:  whilst  all  the  other  wives  envied  her  hap¬ 
piness,  and  thought  themselves  in  some  sort  dishon¬ 
oured. 

Darius,2  on  his  return  to  Sardis,  after  his  unhappy 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  having  learned  for 
certain  that  he  owed  both  his  own  safety  and  that  of 
his  whole  army  to  Hystiaeus,  who  had  persuaded  the 
Ionians  not  to  destroy  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  sent 
for  that  prince  to  his  court,  and  desired  him  freely  to 
ask  any  favour  in  recompense  of  his  service.  Hysti¬ 
aeus  hereupon  desired  the  king  to  give  him  Mircina 
of  Edonia,  a  territory  upon  the  river  Strymon  in 
Thrace,  together  with  the  liberty  of  building  a  city 
there.  His  request  was  readily  granted;  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Miletus,  where  he  caused  a  fleet  of  ships  to 
be  equipped,  and  then  set  out  for  Thrace.  Having 
token  possession  of  the  territory  granted  him,  he  im¬ 
mediately  set  about  the  execution  of  his  project  in 
building  a  city. 

Megabyzus,3  who  was  then  governor  of  Thrace  for 
Darius,  immediately  perceived  how  prejudicial  that 
undertaking  would  be  to  the  king’s  affairs  in  those 
quarters.  He  considered,  that  this  new  city  stood 
upon  a  navigable  river;  that  the  country  round  about 
it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for  building  of  ships;  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  different  nations,  both  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  who  were  able  to  furnish  great  numbers 
of  men  for  land  and  sea  service;  that,  if  once  those 
people  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader  so  skilful 
and  enterprising  as  Hystiaeus,  they  might  become  so 
powerful  both  by  sea  and  land,  that  it  would  be  no 
longer  possible  for  the  king  to  keep  them  in  subjec¬ 
tion  ;  especially  considering  that  they  had  a  great  many 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  that  country,  which  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  any  project  they  might  think 
fit  to  form.  At  his  return  to  Sardis,  he  represented 
all  these  things  to  the  king,  who  was  convinced  by 
his  reasons,  and  therefore  sent  for  Hystiaeus  to  come 
to  him  at  Sardis,  pretending  to  have  some  great  de¬ 
signs  in  view,  wherein  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
his  counsel.  When  he  had  brought  him  to  his  court 
by  this  means,  he  carried  him  to  Susa,  making  him 
believe  that  he  set  an  extraordinary  value  upon  a 
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friend  of  such  fidelity  and  understanding;  two  quali¬ 
fications  that  rendered  him  very  dear  to  him,  and  of 
which  he  had  given  such  memorable  proofs  in  the 
Scythian  expedition;  giving  him  to  understand,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  something  for 
him  in  Persia  which  would  make  him  ample  amends 
for  all  that  he  could  leave  behind  him.  Hystiaeus, 

E leased  with  so  honourable  a  distinction,  and  finding 
imself  likewise  under  a  necessity  of  complying,  ac¬ 
companied  Darius  to  Susa,  and  left  Aristagoras  to 
govern  Miletus  in  his  room. 

Whilst  Megabyzus  was  still  in  Thrace,4  he  sent 
geveral  Persian  noblemen  to  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  to  require  him  to  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius 
his  master:  this  was  the  usual  form  of  one  prince’s 
submitting  to  another.  Amyntas  readily  complied 
with  that  request,  and  paid  all  imaginable  honours  to 
the  envoys.  Towards  the  end  of  an  entertainment 
which  he  made  for  them,  they  desired  that  the  ladies 
might  be  brought  in,  which  was  a  thing  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  the  country:  however  the  king  would 
not  venture  to  refuse  them.  The  Persian  noblemen 
being  heated  with  wine,  and  thinking  they  might  use 
the  same  freedom  as  in  their  own  country,  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  a  due  decorum  towards  those  princesses.  The 
king’s  son,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  could  not  see 
his  mother  and  sisters  treated  in  such  a  manner,  with¬ 
out  great  resentment  and  indignation.  Wherefore 
upon  some  pretence  or  other,  he  contrived  to  send  the 
ladies  out  of  the  room,  as  if  they  were  to  return  again 
presently,  and  had  the  precaution  to  get  the  king,  his 
father,  also  out  of  the  company.  In  this  interval  he 
caused  some  young  men  to  be  dressed  like  women, 
and  to  be  armed  with  poinards  under  their  garments. 
These  pretended  ladies  came  into  the  room  instead  of 
the  others;  and  when  the  Persians  began  to  treat  them 
as  they  had  before  treated  the  princesses,  they  drew 
out  their  poinards,  fell  violently  upon  them,  and  killed, 
not  only  the  noblemen,  but  every  one  of  their  attend¬ 
ants.  The  news  of  this  slaughter  soon  reached  Susa, 
and  the  king  appointed  commissioners  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  matter;  but  Alexander  by  the  power  of 
bribes  and  presents,  stifled  the  affair  so  that  nothing 
came  of  it. 

The  Scythians,6  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  in¬ 
vading  their  country,  passed  the  Danube,  and  ravaged 
all  the  part  of  Thrace  that  had  submitted  to  the  Per¬ 
sians  as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  Miltiades  to  avoid  their 
fury,  abandoned  the  Chersonesus;  but  after  the  enemy 
retired,  he  returned  thither  again,  and  was  restored 
to  the  same  power  he  had  before  over  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

SECTION  V.— DARIUS’S  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA. 
About  the  same  time,  that  is, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Darius’s  A.  M.  3496 
reign,  this  prince  having  an  ambi-  Ant.  J.  C.  508. 
tion  to  extend  his  dominion  east¬ 
wards,  first  resolved,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  con¬ 
quests,  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  To 
this  end,6  ne  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  fitted  out 
atCaspatyra,  a  city  upon  the  Indus,  and  did  the  same 
at  several  other  places  on  the  same  river,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Scythia.7  The  command  of  this  fleet  was 
given  to  Scylax,8  a  Grecian  of  Caryandia,  a  town  of 
Caria,  who  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  maritime 
affairs.  His  orders  were  to  sail  down  that  river,  and 
get  all  the  knowledge  he  possibly  could  of  the  country 
on  both  sides,  quite  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
to  pass  from  thence  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  to 
steer  his  course  afterwards  to  the  west,  and  so  return 
back  that  way  to  Persia.  Scylax,  haying  exactly 
observed  his  instructions,  and  sailed  quite  down  the 
river  Indus,  entered  the  Red  Sea  by  the  straits  of  Ba- 
belmandel;  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months  from 
the  time  of  his  setting  out” from  Caspatyra,  he  arrived 
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in  Egypt,  at  the  same  port  from  whence  Necho,1  king 
of  Egypt,  had  formerly  sent  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
m  his  service,  with  orders  to  sail  round  the  coasts  of 
Africa.  Very  probably  this  was  the  same  port  where 
now  stands  the  town  of  Suez,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
Red  Sea.  From  thence  Scylax  returned  to  Susa, 
where  he  gave  Darius  an  account  of  all  his  discoveries. 
Darius  afterwards  entered  India  with  an  army,  and 
subjected  all  that  vast  country.  The  reader  will  na¬ 
turally  expect  to  be  informed  of  the  particulars  of  so 
important  a  war.  But  Herodotus  says  not  one  word 
about  it:  he  only  tells  us,  that  India  made  the  twen¬ 
tieth  province,2  or  government,  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  that  the  annual  revenue  accruing  from  hence  to 
Darius  was  360  talents  of  gold,  which  amount  to  near 
11,000,000  livres,  French  money,  something  less  than 
500,0001.  sterling. 

SECTION  VI. — THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  IONIANS. 

Darius,3  after  his  return  to  Su- 
A.  M.  3500.  sa  from  his  Scythian  expedition. 
Ant.  J.  C.  504.  had  given  his  brother  Artaphernes 
the  government  of  Sardis,  and  made 
Otanes  commander  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  along  the  sea-coast  in  the  room  of  Megabyzus. 

From  a  small  spark, t  kindled  by  a  sedition  at  Nax¬ 
us,  a  great  flame  arose,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  war.  Naxus  was  the  most  important  island 
of  the  Cyclades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  now  called  the 
Archipelago.  In  this  sedition  the  principal  inhabitants 
having  been  overpowered  by  the  populace,  who  were 
the  greater  number,  many  of  the  richest  families  were 
banished  out  of  the  island.  Hereupon  they  fled  to 
Miletus,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  Aristagoras,  to 
reinstate  them  in  their  native  place.  He  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  that  city,  as  lieutenant  to  Hystiaeus, 
to  whom  he  was  both  nephew  and  son-in-law,  and 
whom  Darius  had  carried  along  with  him  to  Susa. 
Aristagoras  promised  to  give  these  exiles  the  assist¬ 
ance  they  desired. 

But  not  being  powerful  enough  himself  to  execute 
what  he  had  promised,  he  went  to  Sardis,  and  com¬ 
municated  the  affair  to  Artaphernes.  He  represented 
to  him  that  this  was  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
reducing  Naxus  under  the  power  of  Darius;  that  if 
he  were  once  master  of  that  island  all  the  rest  of  the 
Cyclades  would  fall  of  themselves  into  his  hands,  one 
after  another;  that  in  consequence  the  isle  of  Euboea 
(now  Negropont,)  which  was  as  large  as  Cyprus,  and 
lay  very  near  them,  would  be  easily  conquered,  which 
vvould  give  the  king  a  free  passage  into  Greece,  and 
the  means  of  subjecting  all  that  country;  and,  in 
short,  that  100  ships  would  be  sufficient  for  the  effec¬ 
tual  execution  of  this  enterprise.  Artaphernes  was 
so  pleased  with  the  project,  that  instead  of  100  ves¬ 
sels,  which  Aristagoras  required,  he  promised  him 
200,  in  case  he  obtained  the  king’s  consent  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition. 

The  king,  charmed  with  the  mighty  hopes  with 
which  he  was  flattered,  very  readily  approved  the  en¬ 
terprise,  though  founded  only  upon  injustice  and  a 
boundless  ambition,  as  also  upon  perfidiousness  on  the 
part  of  Aristagoras  and  Artaphernes.  No  considera¬ 
tion  gave  him  a  moment  s  pause.  The  most  injurious 
project  is  formed  and  accepted  without  the  least  re¬ 
luctance  or  scruple:  motives  of  advantage  and  con¬ 
venience  solely  determine.  The  isle  lies  convenient 
for  the  Persians:  this  is  conceived  a  sufficient  title, 
and  a  warrantable  ground  to  reduce  it  by  force  of 
arms.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  other  expeditions  of 
this  prince  had  no  better  principle. 

As  soon  as  Artaphernes  had  obtained  the  kind's 
consent  to  this  project,  he  made  the  necessary  prepa¬ 
rations  for  executing  it.  The  better  to  conceal  his 
design,  and  to  surprise  the  people  of  Naxus,  he  spread 
a  report  that  his  fleet  was  going  towards  the  Helles¬ 
pont;  and  the  spring  following  he  sent  the  number  of 
ships  he  had  promised  to  Miletus  under  the  command 
of  Megabates  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  royal  family 
of  Achasmenes.  But  being  directed  in  his  commission 
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to  obey  the  orders  of  Aristagoras,  the  high-spirited 
Persian  could  not  bear  to  be  under  the  command  of  an 
Ionian,  especially  one  who  treated  him  in  a  haughty 
and  imperious  manner.  This  pique  occasioned  a 
breach  between  the  two  generals,  which  rose  so  high, 
that  Megabates,  to  be  revenged  of  Aristagoras,  gave 
the  Naxians  secret  intelligence  of  the  design  formed 
against  them.  Upon  which  they  made  such  prepara¬ 
tions  for  their  defence,  that  the  Persians,  after  having 
spent  four  months  in  besieging  the  capital  of  the  is¬ 
land,  and  consumed  all  their  provisions,  were  obliged 
to  retire. 

The  project  having  thus  miscarried,5  Megabates 
threw  all  the  blame  upon  Aristagoras,  and  entirely 
ruined  his  credit  with  Artaphernes.  The  Ionian  in¬ 
stantly  foresaw  that  this  accident  would  be  attended 
not  only  with  the  loss  of  his  government,  but  with 
his  utter  ruin.  The  desperate  situation  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  made  him  think  of  revolting  from  the 
king,  as  the  only  expedient  whereby  he  could  possibly 
save  himself.  No  sooner  had  he  formed  this  design, 
than  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Hystimus,  who 
gave  him  the  same  counsel.  Hystiaeus,  who  had  now 
been  some  years  at  the  Persian  court,  being  disgusted 
with  the  manners  of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ardent 
desire  to  return  to  his  own  country,  thought  this  the 
most  likely  means  of  accomplishing  his  wish,  and 
therefore  gave  Aristagoras  that  counsel.  He  flattered 
himself,  that  in  case  any  troubles  arose  in  Ionia,  he 
could  prevail  with  Darius  to  send  him  thither  to  ap¬ 
pease  them;  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  happened  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  expectation.  As  soon  as  Aristagoras  found 
his  design  seconded  by  the  orders  of  Hystiaeus,  he 
imparted  them  to  the  principal  persons  of  Ionia,  whom 
he  found  extremely  well  disposed  to  enter  into  his 
views.  He  therefore,  deliberated  no  longer,  but  being 
determined  to  revolt,  applied  himself  wholly  in  making 
preparations  for  it. 

The  people  of  Tyre,  having  been 
reduced  to  slavery  when  their  city  A.  M.  3502 
was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  Ant.  J.  C.  502. 
groaned  under  that  oppression  for 
the  space  of  seventy  years.  But  after  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  they  were  restored,  according  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy* *  to  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privi¬ 
leges,  with  the  liberty  of  having  a  king  of  their  own; 
which  liberty  they  enjoyed  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  seems.  probable,  that  this  favour  was 
granted  them  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  ser 
vices  he  expected  to  receive  from  that  city  (which  was 
so  powerful  by  sea)  in  reducing  the  Ionians  to  their 
ancient  subjection.  This  was  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Darius’s  reign. 

The  next  year,  Aristagoras?  in  order  to  engage  the 
Ionians  to  adhere  the  more  closely  to  him,  reinstated 
them  in  their  liberty,  and  in  all  their  former  privile- 
ges  He  began  with  Miletus,  where  he  divested  him¬ 
self  of  his  power,  and  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  He  then  made  a  journey  through  all  Ionia, 
where,  by  his  example,  his  influence  and  perhaps  by 
the  fear  that  they  would  be  forced  to  it  whether  they 
would  or  no,  he  prevailed  upon  all  the  other  tyrants 
to  do  the  same  m  every  city.  They  complied  the  more 
readily,  as  the  Persian  power,  since  the  check  it  re- 
ceived  in  Scythia,  was  the  less  able  to  protect  them 
against  the  Ionians,  who  were  naturally  fond  of  liber¬ 
ty’  and  a  state  of  independence,  and  professed  enemies 
to  ail  tyranny.  Having  united  them  all  in  this  man¬ 
ner  in  one  common  league,  of  which  he  himself  was 
declared  the  head,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  king,  and  made  great  preparations  by  sea 
and  land  tor  supporting  a  war  against  him. 

•  ePa^?  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more 
vigour,  Aristagoras  went  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  to  Lacedaemon,  in  order  to  bring  that  city 
into  his  interest,  and  engage  n  to  furnish  him  with 
succours.  Cleomenes  was  at  this  time  king  of  Sparta. 


6  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  the  end  of  seventy  vea 
that  the  Lord  will  visit  Tyre,  and  she  Bhall  turn  to  her  hi 
iso,,  xxiii.  17. j 
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He  was  the  son  of  Anaxandrides  by  a  second  wife, 
whom  the  Ephori  had  obliged  him  to  marry,  because 
he  had  no  issue  by  the  first.  He  bad  by  her  three  sons 
besides  Cleomenes,  namely  Doriseus,  Leonidas  and 
Cleombrotus,  the  two  last  of  which  ascended  the 
throne  of  Lacedaemon  in  their  turns.  Aristagoras  then 
addressed  himself  to  Cleomenes,  and  the  time  and 
lace  for  an  interview  between  them  being  agreed  on, 
e  waited  upon  him  and  represented  to  him,  that  the 
Ionians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  countrymen;  that 
Sparta  being  the  most  powerful  city  of  Greece,  it 
would  be  for  her  honour  to  concur  with  him  in  the 
design  he  had  formed  of  restoring  the  Ionians  to  their 
liberty;  that  the  Persians,  their  common  enemy,  were 
not  a  warlike  people,  but  extremely  rich,  and  conse¬ 
quently  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians;  that  considering  the  present  spirit  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Ionians,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
them  to  carry  their  victorious  arms  even  to  Susa,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  place  of  the 
king’s  residence;  he  showed  him  at  the  same  time,  a 
plan  of  all  the  nations  and  towns  through  which  they 
were  to  pass,  engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of  brass 
which  he  had  brought  along  with  him.  Cleomenes 
desired  three  days  time  to  consider  of  his  proposals. 
That  term  being  expired,  he  asked  the  Ionian  how  far 
it  was  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  Susa,  and  how  much 
time  it  required  to  go  from  the  one  place  to  the  other. 
Aristagoras,  without  considering  the  effect  his  answer 
was  likely  to  have  upon  Cleomenes,  told  him,  that 
from  Ionia  to  Susa  was  about  three  month.s’  journey.1 
Cleomenes  was  so  amazed  at  this  proposal,  that  he 
immediately  ordered  him  to  depart  from  Sparta  before 
sun-set.  Aristagoras  nevertheless  followed  him  home 
to  his  house,  and  endeavoured  to  win  him  by  argu¬ 
ments  of  another  sort,  that  is  by  presents.  The  first 
sum  he  offered  him  was  only  ten  talents,  which  were 
equivalent  to  30,000  livres  of  French  money;  that 
being  refused,  he  still  rose  in  his  offers,  till  at  last  he 
proposed  to  give  him  fifty  talents.  Gorgo,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cleomenes,  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
whom  her  father  had  not  ordered  to  quit  the  room,  as 
apprehending  nothing  from  so  young  a  child,  hearing 
the  proposals  that  were  made,  cried  out:  Fly ,  father, 
fly,  this  stranger  will  corrupt  you.  Cleomenes 
laughed,  but  yet  observed  the  child's  admonition,  and 
actually  retired:  Aristagoras  left  Sparta. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,2  where  he 
found  a  more  favourable  reception.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  arrive  there  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians 
were  extremely  well  disposed  to  hearken  to  any  pro¬ 
posals  that  could  be  made  to  them  against  the  Per¬ 
sians,  with  whom  they  were  highly  offended  on  the 
following  occasion.  Hippias,3  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
tyrant  of  Athens,  who,  about  ten  years  before,  had 
been  banished,  after  having  tried  in  vain  abundance 
of  methods  for  his  re-establishment,  at  last  went  to 
Sardis  and  made  his  application  to  Artaphernes.  He 
insinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  good  opinion  of  that 
governor,  that  he  gave  a  favourable  ear  to  all  he  said 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians,  and  became 
extremely  prejudiced  against  them.  The  Athenians, 
having  intelligence  of  this,  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Sardis,  and  desired  of  Artaphernes,  not  to  give  ear  to 
what  any  of  their  outlaws  should  insinuate  to  their 
disadvantage.  The  answer  of  Artaphernes  to  this 
message  was,  that,  if  they  desired  to  live  in  peace, 
they  must  recall  Hippias.  When  this  haughty  answer 
was  brought  back  to  the  Athenians,  the  whole  city 
were  violently  enraged  against  the  Persians.  Arista¬ 
goras,  coming  thither  just  at  this  juncture,  easily 


i  [The  actual  aggregate  distance  between  Sardis  and  Susa, 
or  S’us,  (not  the  modern  Tostar,)  taken  through  the  points 
of  Issus  and  Mosul,  is  1,120  German  miles,  or  1,295  British 
miles  ;  which,  divided  by  14  miles  a  day,  for  the  mean  rate 
of  military  marches,  will  produce  92|  days — exactly  answer¬ 
ing  the  three  months  mentioned  by  Aristagoras  in  the  text. 
If  to  this  distance  be  added — that,  from  Ephesus  to  Sardis, 
amounting  to  21  parasangs  or  63  Roman  miles,  equal  to  60 
British,  then  the  whole  aggregate  distance  will  be  1,355 
British  miles  and  95  days  march.] 
a  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  55.  96,  97. 

*  This  fact  has  been  before  treated  at  large  in  this  vol. 


obtained  all  he  desired.  Herodotus  4  remarks  on  this 
occasion,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  impose  upon  amul 
titude,  than  upon  a  single  person:  and  so  Aristagoras 
found  it;  for  he  prevailed  with  30,000  Athenians  to 
come  to  a  resolution,  into  which  he  could  not  per¬ 
suade  Cleomenes  alone.  They  engaged  immediate¬ 
ly  to  furnish  twenty  ships  to  assist  him  in  his  design ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  this  little  Heet  was 
the  original  source  of  all  the  calamities,  in  which 
both  the  Persians  and  Grecians  were  afterwards  in¬ 
volved. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  war,  the 
Ionians,  having  collected  all  their  A.  M.  3504. 
forces  together,  and  being  rein-  Ant.  J.  C.  500. 
forced  with  the  twenty  vessels  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  city  of  Athens,  and  five  more  from  Ere- 
tria,  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,  and 
leaving  their  ships  there,  they  marched  by  land  to  the 
city  of  Sardis:  finding  the  place  in  a  defenceless  con¬ 
dition,  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  it;  but 
the  citadel,  into  which  Artaphernes  retired,  they  were 
not  able  to  force.  As  most  of  the  houses  of  this  city 
were  built  with  reeds,  and  consequently  were  very 
combustible,  an  Ionian  soldier  having  set  fire  to  one 
house,  the  flames  soon  spread  and  communicated  to 
the  rest,  and  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes.  Upon 
this  accident  the  Persians  and  Lydians,  assembling 
their  forces  together  for  their  defence,  the  Ionians 
judged  it  was  time  for  them  to  think  of  retreating; 
and  accordingly  they  marched  back  with  all  possible 
diligence,  in  order  to  re-embark  at  Ephesus:  but  the 
Persians  arriving  there  almost  as  soon  as  they,  attack¬ 
ed  them  vigorously,  and  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  their  men.  The  Athenians,  after  the  return  of  their 
ships,  would  never  engage  any  more  in  this  war,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Aristagoras. 

Darius  being  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,6 
and  of  the  part  the  Athenians  took  in  that  affair,  he 
resolved  from  that  very  time  to  make  war  upon 
Greece:  and  that  he  might  never  forget  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to  cry  out  to 
him  with  a  loud  voice  every  night,  when  he  was  at 
supper:  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians.  In  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Sardis  it  happened  that  the  temple  of  Cybele, 
the  goddess  of  that  country,  was  consumed  with  the 
rest  of  the  city.  This  accident  served  afterwards  a3 
a  pretence  to  the  Persians  to  burn  all  the  temples 
they  found  in  Greece:  to  which  they  were  likewise 
induced  by  a  religious  motive  which  I  have  explained 
before. 

As  Aristagoras,6  the  head  man¬ 
ager  of  this  revolt,  was  Hystiaeus’s  A.  M.  3505. 
lieutenant  at  Miletus,  Darius  sus-  Ant.  J.  C.  499. 
pected  that  the  latter  might  proba¬ 
bly  be  the  contriver  of  the  whole  conspiracy  :  for 
which  reason  he  entered  into  a  free  conference  with 
him  upon  the  subject,  and  acquainted  him  with  hij 
thoughts,  and  the  just  grounds  he  had  for  his  suspi¬ 
cion.  Hystifeus,  who  was  a  crafty  courtier,  and  an 
expert  master  in  the  art  of  dissembling,  appeared  ex¬ 
tremely  surprised  and  afflicted  ;  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
that  at  once  expressed  both  sorrow  and  indignation, 
“  Is  it  then  possible,  sir,”  said  he  to  the  king,  “  for 
your  majesty  to  have  entertained  so  injurious  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  the  most  faithful  and  most  affectionate  of  your 
servants?  I  concerned  in  a  rebellion  against  you  . 
Alas!  what  is  there  in  the  world  that  could  tempt  me 
to  it?  Do  I  want  anything  here?  Am  I  not  already 
raised  to  one  of  the  highest  stations  in  your  court? 
And  besides  the  honour  I  have  of  assisting  at  your 
councils,  do  I  not  daily  receive  new  proofs  of  your 
bounty,  by  the  numberless  favours  you  heap  upon 
me  ?”  After  this  he  insinuated,  that  the  revolt  in 
Ionia  proceeded  from  his  absence  and  distance  from 
the  country;  that  they  had  waited  for  that  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  rebel ;  that  if  he  had  stayed  at  Miletus,  the  con¬ 
spiracy'  would  never  have  been  formed;  that  the 
surest  way  to  restore  the  king’s  affairs  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  would  be  to  send  him  thither  to  quell  the  in¬ 
surrection;  that  he  promised  him,  on  the  forfeiture  of 


*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  99.  103. 

*  Ibid.  c.  105. 


6  Ibid.  c.  105.  107. 
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tiis  head  to  deliver  Aristagoras  into  his  hands;  and 
engaged,  besides  ail  this,  to  make  the  large  island  of 
Sardinia  tributary  to  him.1  The  best  princes  are  of¬ 
ten  too  credulous;  and  when  they  have  once  taken  a 
subject  into  their  confidence,  it  is  with  difficulty  they 
withdraw  it  from  him;  nor  do  they  easily  undeceive 
themselves.  Darius,  imposed  upon  by  the  air  of  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  Hystifeus  spoke  on  this  occasion, 
believed  him  on  his  own  word,  and  gave  him  leave 
to  return  to  Ionia,  on  condition  lie  came  back  to  the 
Persian  court  as  soon  as  he  had  executed  what  he 
promised. 

The  revolters,2  in  the  meantime, 
A.  M.  3506.  though  deserted  by  the  Athenians, 
Ant.  J.  C.  498.  and  notwithstanding  the  considera¬ 
ble  check  they  had  received  in  Io¬ 
nia,  did  not  lose  courage,  but  still  pushed  on  their 
point  with  resolution.  Their  fleet  set  sail  towards  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced  Byzanti¬ 
um,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
in  that  quarter.  After  which,  as  they  were  returning 
hack  again,  they  obliged  the  Carians  to  join  with 
them  in  this  war,  as  also  the  people  of  Cyprus.  The 
Persian  generals,  having  divided  their  forces  among 
themselves,  marched  three  different  ways  against  the 
rebels,  and  defeated  them  in  several  encounters,  in 
one  of  which  Aristagoras  was  slain. 

When  Hystiseus  was  arrived  at  Sardis,3  his  in¬ 
triguing  temper  induced  him  to  form  a  plot  against  the 

fovernment,  into  which  he  drew  a  great  number  of 
ersians.  But,  perceiving  by  some  discourse  he  had 
with  Artaphernes,  that  the  part  he  had  had  in  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Ionia  was  not  unknown  to  that  governor,  he 
thought  it  not  safe  for  him  to  stay  any  longer  at  Sar¬ 
dis,  and  retired  secretly  the  night  following  to  the  isle 
of  Chios;  from  thence  he  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to 
Sardis,  with  letters  for  such  of  the  Persians  as  he  had 
gained  to  his  party.  This  messenger  betrayed  him, 
and  delivered  his  letters  to  Artaphernes,  by  which 
means  the  whole  plot  was  discovered,  all  his  accom¬ 
plices  put  to  death,  and  his  project  utterly  defeated. 
But  still  imagining,  that  he  could  bring  about  some 
enterprise  of  importance,  if  he  were  once  at  the  head 
of  the  Ionian  league,  he  made  several  attempts  to  get 
into  Miletus,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy 
by  the  citizens:  but  none  of  his  endeavours  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chios. 

There  4  being  asked  why  he  had  so  strongly  urged 
Aristagoras  to  revolt,  and  by  that  means  involved 
Ionia  in  such  calamities,  he  made  answer,  that  it  was 
because  the  king  had  resolved  to  transport  the  Ionians 
into  Phoenicia,  and  to  plant  the  Phoenicians  in  Ionia. 
But  all  this  was  a  mere  story  and  fiction  of  his  own 
inventing,  Darius  having  never  conceived  any  such 
design.  The  artifice  however  served  his  purpose  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  not  only  for  justifying  him  to  the  Io¬ 
nians,  but  also  for  engaging  them  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour.  For  being  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of 
this  transmigration,  they  came  to  a  firm  resolution  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  Persians  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity. 

Artaphernes  and  Otanes,5  with 
the  rest  of  the  Persian  generals, 
finding  that  Miletus  was  the  centre 
,  v.  0'.tjle  Ionian  confederacy,  resolved 

o  march  thither  with  all  their  forces;  concluding 
that,  if  they  could  carry  that  city,  all  the  rest  would 
submit  of  course  The  Ion, ans,  having  intelligence 
of  their  design,  determined  ,n  a  general  assembly  to 
send  no  army  ,nto  the  field,  but  to  fortify  Miletus 
and  to  furnish  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  po^er  with 
provisions,  and  all  things  necessary  for  endurin-  a 
siege;  and  to  unite  all  their  forces  to  engage  the  Per¬ 
sians  at  sea,  their  dexterity  in  maritime  affairs  indue" 
ing  them  to  believe  that  they  should  have  the  advan 
tage  in  a  naval  battle.  The  place  of  their  rendezvous 


A.  M.  3507. 
Ant.  J.  C.  497. 


1  This  island  is  very  remote  from  Ionia,  and  could  have 

no  relation  to  it.  I  am  therefore  apt  to  believe,  it  must  be 

an  error  that  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Herodotus 

a  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  103,  104.  108.  122. 

»  Ibid.  vi.  c.  1—5.  i  Ibid.  c.  3. 

•  Tbid.  c.  6—10.  31.  33. 


was  Lade,  a  small  isle  over  against  Miletus,  whem 
they  assembled  a  fleet  of  353  vessels.  At  the  sight  of 
this  fleet,  the  Persians,  though  stronger  by  one  half 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  their  ships,  were  afraid 
to  hazard  a  battle,  till  by  their  emissaries  they  had  se¬ 
cretly  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  the  confederates, 
and  engaged  them  to  desert:  so  that  when  the  two 
fleets  came  to  engage,  the  ships  of  Samos,  of  Lesbos, 
and  several  other  places,  sailed  off,  and  returned  to 
their  own  country,  and  the  remaining  fleet  of  the  con¬ 
federates  did  not  consist  of  above  100  vessels,  which 
were  all  quickly  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  After  this,  the  city  of  Miletus 
was  besieged,  a-nd  became  a  prey  to  the  conquerors 
who  utfeidy  destroyed  it.  This  happened  six  years 
after  Aristagoras’s  revolt.  All  the  other  cities,  as  well 
on  the  continent  as  on  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  isles, 
returned  to  their  duty  soon  after,  either  voluntarily  or 
by  force.  Those  persons  that  stood  out  were  treated 
as  they  had  been  threatened  beforehand.  The  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  young  men  were  chosen  to  serve  in  the 
king’s  palace;  and  the  young  women  were  all  sent 
into  Persia;  the  cities  and  temples  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  These  were  the  effects  of  the  revolt,  into 
which  the  people  were  drawn  by  the  ambitious  views 
of  Aristagoras  and  Hystiaeus. 

The  latter  of  these  two  had  his  share  also  in  the 
general  calamity:6  for  that  same  year  he  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  carried  to  Sardis,  where  Arta¬ 
phernes  caused  him  to  be  immediately  hanged,  with¬ 
out  consulting  Darius,  lest  that  prince’s  affection  for 
Hystiaeus  should  incline  him  to  pardon  him,  and  by 
that  means  a  dangerous  enemy  should  be  left  alive 
who  might  create  the  Persians  new  troubles.  It  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  sequel,  that  Artaphernes’s  conjecture 
was  well  grounded :  for  when  Hystiseus’s  head  was 
brought  to  Darius,  he  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caused  the  head  to  be 
honourably  interred,  as  being  the  remains  of  a  person 
to  whom  he  had  infinite  obligations,  the  remembrance 
whereof  was  too  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind,  ever 
to  be  effaced  by  the  greatness  of  any  crimes  he  had 
afterwards  committed.  Hystiasus  was  one  of  those 
restless,  bold,  and  enterprising  spirits,  in  whom  many 
good  qualities  are  joined  with  still  greater  vices;  with 
whom  all  means  are  lawful  and  good,  that  promote 
the  end  they  have  in  view;  who  look  upon  justice, 
probity,  and  sincerity,  as  mere  empty  names:  who 
make  no  scruple  to  employ  lying  or  fraud,  treachery 
or  even  perjury,  when  it  is  to  serve  their  turn;  and 
who  reckon  the  ruin  of  nations,  or  even  their  own 
country,  as  nothing,  if  necessary  to  their  own  eleva¬ 
tion.  His  end  was  worthy  his  sentiments,  and  such 
as  is  common  enough  to  these  irreligious- politicians, 
who  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their  ambition,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  other  rule  of  their  actions,  and  hardly 
any  other  God,  than  their  interest  and  fortune. 

SECTION  VII. — THE  EXPEDITION  OF  DARIUS’S 
ARMY  AGAINST  GREECE. 

DARIUS,7  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  having  recalled  A.  M.  3510. 
all  his  other  generals,  sent  Mardo-  Ant.  J.  C.  494. 
niu3  the  son  of  Gobryas,  a  young 
lord  of  an  illustrious  Persian  family,  who  had  lately 
married  one  of  the  king’s  daughters,  to  command  in 
chief  throughout  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  with 
a  particular  order  to  invade  Greece,  and  to  revenge 
the  burning  of  Sardis  upon  the  Athenians  and  Ere- 
trians.  The  king  did  not  show  much  wisdom  in  this 
choice,  by  which  he  preferred  a  young  man,  because 
he  was  a  favourite,  to  all  his  oldest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  generals;  especially  in  so  difficult  a  war,  the 
success  of  which  he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and 
wherein  the  glory  of  his  reign  was  infinitely  concern¬ 
ed.  His  being  son-in-law  to  the  king  was  a  quality, 
indeed,  that  might  augment  his  influence,  but  added 
nothing  to  his  real  merit,  or  his  capacity  as  a  general. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  into  which  he  had 
marched  with  his  land  forces  after  having  passed 
through  Thrace,  the  whole  country,  terrified  by  his 

0  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  89,  30.  ’  Ibid.  c.  43,  45. 
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ower,  submitted.  But  his  fleet  attempting-  to  dou- 
le  mount  Athos  (now  called  Capo  Santo,)  in  order 
to  gain  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  was  attacked  by  so 
violent  a  storm,  that  upwards  of  300  ships,  with  above 
20,000  men,  perished  in  the  sea.  His  land  army  met 
at  the  same  time  with  no  less  fatal  a  blow.  For,  being 
encamped  in  a  place  of  no  security,  the  Thracians 
attacked  the  Persian  camp  by  night,  made  a  great 
slaughter,  and  wounded  Mardoniu9  himself.  All  this 
ill  success  obliged  him  shortly  after  to  return  into 
Asia,  with  grief  and  confusion  at  his  having  miscarri¬ 
ed  both  by  sea  and  land  in  this  expedition. 

Darius  perceiving,  too  late,  that  Mardonius’s  youth 
and  inexperience  had  occasioned  the  defeat  of  his 
troops,  recalled  him,  and  put  two  other  generals  in  his 
lace,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes,  son  of  his 
rother  Artaphernes,  who  had  been  governor  of  Sar¬ 
dis.  The  king’s  thoughts  were  earnestly  bent  upon 
putting  in  execution  the  great  design  he  had  long  had 
in  his  mind,  which  was,  to  attack  Greece  with  all  his 
forces,  and  particularly  to  take  a  signal  vengeance 
on  the  people  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  whose  enterprise 
against  Sardis  was  perpetually  in  his  thoughts. 

I.  The  State  of  Athens.  The  characters  of  Miltia- 
des,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  war,  it  will  be  proper  to 
refresh  our  memories  with  a  view  of  the  state  of 
Athens  at  this  time,  which  alone  sustained  the  first 
shock  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon;  as  also  to  form 
some  idea  beforehand  of  the  great  men  who  shared  in 
that  celebrated  victory. 

Athens,  just  delivered  from  that  yoke  of  servitude 
which  she  had  been  forced  to  bear  for  above  thirty 
years,  under  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  and  his  chil¬ 
dren,  now  peaceably  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  lib¬ 
erty,  the  sweetness  and  value  of  which  were  only 
heightened  and  improved  by  that  short  privation. 
Lacedaemon,  which  was  at  this  time  the  mistress  of 
Greece,  and  had  contributed  at  first  to  this  happy 
change  in  Athens,  seemed  afterwards  to  repent  of  her 
good  offices:  and  growing  jealous  of  the  tranquillity 
she  herself  had  procured  for  her  neighbours,  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  disturb  it,  by  endeavouring  to  reinstate 
Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  in  the  government  of 
Athens.  But  all  her  attempts  were  fruitless,  and 
served  only  to  manifest  her  ill  will,  and  her  grief  to 
see  Athens  determined  to  maintain  its  independence 
even  of  Sparta  itself.  Hippias  hereupon  had  recourse 
to  the  Persians.  Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis, 
sent  the  Athenians  word,  as  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  they  must  re-establish  Hippias  in  his  au¬ 
thority,  unless  they  chose  rather  to  draw  the  whole 
power  of  Darius  upon  them.  This  second  attempt 
succeeded  no  better  than  the  first,  and  Hippias  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  juncture.  We 
shall  see  presently  that  he  served  as  a  conductor  or 
guide  to  the  Persian  generals  sent  by  Darius  against 
Greece. 

Athens,  from  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  her  lib¬ 
erty,  was  quite  another  city  than  under  her  tyrants, 
and  displayed  a  very  different  kind  of  spirit.  Among 
the  citizens,1 *  Miltiades  distinguished  himself  most  in 
ihe  war  with  the  Persians,  which  we  are  going  to  re¬ 
nte.  He  was  the  son  of  Cimon,  an  illustrious  Athe- 
tiau.  This  Cimon  had  a  half-brother  by  the  mother’s 
.ide,  whose  name  was  likewise  Miltiades,  of  a  very 
ancient  and  noble  family  in  jEgina,  who  had  lately 
oeen  received  into  the  number  of  the  Athenian  citi¬ 
zens.  He  was  a  person  of  great  credit  even  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus;  but,  as  he  could  not  endure  the  yoke 
of  a  despotic  government,  he  joyfully  embraced  the 
offer  made  him,  of  going  to  settle  with  a  colony  in  the 
Thracian  Ch-ersonesus,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the 
Dolonci,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  to  be  their 
king,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  those  times, 
their  tyrant.  He,  dying  without  children,  left  the 
sovereignty  to  Stesagorss,  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  Cimon;  and  Stesagoras  dying  also 
without  issue,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  then  ruled 
the  city  of  Athens,  sent  his  brother  Miltiades,  the  per¬ 
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son  we  are  now  speaking  of,  into  that  country  to  b« 
his  successor.  He  arrived  there,  and  established  him¬ 
self  in  the  government  in  the  same  year  that  Dariu9 
undertook  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  He 
attended  that  prince  with  some  ships  as  far  as  the 
Danube  ;  and  it  was  he  who  advised  the  Ionians  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  and  to  return  home  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  Darius.  During  his  residence  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  he  married  Hegesipyla ,2  daughter  of  Olorus,  a 
Thracian  king  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  had 
Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  of  whom  a  great 
deal  will  be  said  in  the  sequel.  Miltiades,  having  for 
several  reasons  abdicated  his  government  in  Thrace, 
embarked, and  took  all  that  he  had  on  board  fiveships, 
and  set  sail  for  Athens.  There  he  settled  a  second 
time,  and  acquired  great  reputation. 

At  the  same  time  two  other  citizens,3  younger  than 
Miltiades,  began  to  distinguish  themselves  at  Athens, 
namely,  Aristides  and  Themistocles.  Plutarch  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  former  of  these  two  had  endeavoured 
to  form  himself  upon  the  model  of  Clisthenes,  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  liberty,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  resto¬ 
ring  it  at  Athens,  by  expelling  the  Pisistratidse  out 
of  that  city.  It  was  an  excellent  custom  among  the 
ancients,  and  which  it  were  to  be  wished  might  pre¬ 
vail  amongst  us,  that  the  young  men  ambitious  of 
public  employments,  particularly  attached  themselves 
to  such  aged  and  experienced  persons,4 *  as  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  most  eminently  therein ;  and  who, 
both  by  their  conversation  and  example,  could  teach 
them  the  art  of  conducting  themselves,  and  governing 
others  with  wisdom  and  discretion.  Thus,  says  Plu¬ 
tarch,  did  Aristides  attach  himself  to  Clisthenes,  and 
Cimon  to  Aristides;  and  he  enumerates  several  others, 
and  among  the  rest  Polybius,  whom  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  so  often,  and  who  in  his  youth  was  the  con¬ 
stant  disciple,  and  faithful  imitator,  of  the  celebrated 
Philopoemen. 

Themistocles  and  Aristides  were  of  very  different 
dispositions;  but  they  both  rendered  great  services  to 
the  commonwealth.  Themistocles,  who  naturally  in¬ 
clined  to  popular  government,  omitted  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  render  him  agreeable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  gain  him  friends;  behaving  himself  with 
great  affability  and  complaisance  to  every  body,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  do  service  to  the  citizens,  every  one  of 
whom  he  knew  by  name;  nor  was  he  very  nice  about 
the  means  he  used  to  oblige  them.  Somebody  talking 
with  him  once  on  this  subject,6  told  him  he  would 
make  an  excellent  magistrate,  if  his  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  the  citizens  was  more  impartial,  and  if  he  was 
not  biassed  in  favour  of  one  more  than  another:  “  God 
forbid,”  replied  Themistocles,  “  I  should  ever  sit  upon 
a  tribunal,  where  my  friends  should  find  no  more 
credit  or  favour  than  strangers.”  Cleon,  who  appear¬ 
ed  some  time  after  at  Athens,  observed  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  conduct,  but  yet  such  as  was  not  wholly  exempt 
from  blame.  When  he  came  into  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  he  assembled  all  his  friends,  and  de¬ 
clared  to  them  that  from  that  moment  he  renounced 
their  friendship,  lest  it  should  prove  an  obstacle  to  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  cause  him  to  act  with 
partiality  and  injustice.  This  was  doing  them  very 
little  honour,  and  entertaining  no  very  high  opinion 
of  them.  But,  as  Plutarch  says,  it  was  not  his  friends 
but  his  passions,  that  he  ought  to  have  renounced. 

Aristides  had  the  discretion  to  observe  a  just  medi- 
um  between  these  two  vicious  extremes.  Being  a  fa¬ 
vourer  of  aristocracy  in  imitation  of  Lycurgus,  whom 
he  greatly  admired,  he  in  a  manner  struck  out  a  new 
path  of  his  own;  not  endeavouring  to  oblige  his 
friends  at  the  expense  of  justice,  and  yet  always  ready 
to  do  them  service  W'hen  consistent  with  it.  He  care- 


a  After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  this  princess  had  by  a  se¬ 
cond  husband  a  son,  who  was  called  Olorus,  after  the  name 
of  his  grandfather,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Thucydides 
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fully  avoided  making  use  of  his  friends’  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  obtaining  employments,  lest  it  should  prove  a 
dangerous  obligation  upon  him,  as  well  as  a  plausible 
pretext  for  them  to  require  the  same  favour  from  him 
on  the  like  occasion.  He  used  to  say  that  the  true 
citizen,  or  the  honest  man,  ought  to  make  no  other 
use  of  his  credit  and  power,  than  upon  all  occasions 
to  practise  what  wa9  honest  and  just,  and  engage 
others  to  do  the  same. 

Considering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  hu¬ 
mours,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if,  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  these  great  men,  there  was  a  continual  op¬ 
position  between  them.  Themistocles,  who  was  bold 
and  enterprising,  was  sure  almost  always  to  find 
Aristides  against  him,  who  thought  himself  obliged  to 
thwart  the  other’s  designs,  even  sometimes  when  they 
were  just  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  lesphe  should 
gain  too  great  an  ascendant  and  authority,  which 
might  become  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  One 
day,  having  got  the  better  of  Themistocles,  who  had 
made  some  proposal  really  advantageous  to  the  state, 
he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  cried  aloud  as  he 
went  out  of  the  assembly,  that  the  Athenians  would 
never  prosper,  till  they  threw  them  both  into  the  Ba¬ 
rathrum  ,-1  the  Barathrum  was  a  pit,  into  which  male¬ 
factors  condemned  to  die  were  thrown.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this  mutual  opposition,  when  the  common 
interest  was  at  stake,  they  were  no  longer  enemies; 
and  whenever  they  were  to  take  the  field,  or  engage 
in  any  expedition,  they  agreed  together  to  lay  aside 
all  differences  on  leaving  the  city,  and  to  be  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  resume  them  on  their  return,  if  they  thought  fit. 

The  predominant  passion  of  Themistocles  was  am¬ 
bition  and  the  love  of  glory,  which  discovered  itself 
from  his  childhood.  After  the  battle  of  Marathdn,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently,  when  the  people  were 
every  where  extolling  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Mil- 
tiades,  who  had  won  it,  Themistocles  generally  ap¬ 
peared  very  thoughtful  and  melancholy:  he  spent 
whole  nights  without  sleep,  and  was  never  seen  at 
public  feasts  and  entertainments  as  usual.  When  his 
friends,  astonished  at  this  change,  asked  him  the  rea¬ 
son  of  it,  he  made  answer,  that  Miltiadcs' s  trophies 
would  not  let  him  sleep.  These  were  a  kind  of  spur, 
which  never  ceased  to  goad  and  animate  his  ambition. 
From  this  time  Themistocles  addicted  himself  wholly 
to  arms;  and  the  love  of  martial  glory  wholly  en¬ 
grossed  him. 

As  for  Aristides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was 
the  great  spring  of  all  his  actions.  What  he  was 
most  particularly  admired  for  was  his  constancy  and 
steadiness  under  the  unforeseen  changes  to  which 
those  who  have  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
are  exposed:  for  he  was  neither  elevated  with  the 
honours  conferred  upon  him,  nor  cast  down  at  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  disappointments  he  sometimes  experienced. 
On  all  occasions  he  preserved  his  usual  calmness  and 
temper,  being  persuaded  that  a  man  ought  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  country,  and  to  serve  it 
with  a  perfect  disinterestedness,  as  well  with  regard 
to  glory  as  to  riches.  The  general  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  for  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  the 
purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  virtue,  appeared  one  day  in  the  thea¬ 
tre,  when  one  of  ^Eschylus’s  plays  was  acting.  For 
when  the  actor  had  repeated  that  verse  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  character  of  Amphiaraus,  He  does  not  de¬ 
sire  to  seem  an  honest  and  virtuous  man,  but  really 
to  be  so,  the  whole  audience  cast  their  eyes  upon  Ar¬ 
istides,  and  applied  the  eulogium  to  him. 

Another  thing  related  of  him,  with  respect  to  public 
employment,  is  very  remarkable.  He  was  no  sooner 
made  treasurer-general  of  the  republic,  than  he  made 
it  appear  that  his  predecessors  in  that  office  had  cheat¬ 
ed  the  state  of  vast  sums  of  money,  and,  among  the 
rest,  Themistocles  in  particular;  for  this  great  man, 
with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  on  that 
head.  For  which  reason,  when  Aristides  came  to 
pass  his  accounts,  Themistocles  raised  a  powerful  fac¬ 
tion  against  him,  accused  him  of  having  embezzled 
the  public  treasure,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have 
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him  condemned  and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rising 
up  against  so  unjust  a  sentence,  not  only  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  reversed,  and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was 
elected  treasurer  again  for  the  year  ensuing..  He  then 
seemed  to  repent  of  his  former  administration;  and, 
by  showing  himself  more  tractable  and  indulgent  to¬ 
wards  others,  he  found  out  the  secret  of  pleasing  all 
that  plundered  the  commonwealth.  For,  as  he  neither 
reproved  them,  nor  narrowly  watched  their  accounts, 
all  those  plunderers,  grown  fat  with  spoil  ana  rapine, 
now  extolled  Aristides  to  the  skies.  It  wou.d  nave 
been  easy  for  him,  as  we  perceive,  to  have  enriched 
himself  in  a  post  of  that  nature,  which  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it  by  the  many  favourable 
opportunities  it  lays  in  his  way;  especially  as  he  had 
to  do  with  officers,  who,  for  their  part,  were  intent 
upon  nothing  but  robbing  the  public,  and  would  have 
been  ready  to  conceal  the  frauds  of  the  treasurer  their 
master,  upon  condition  he  did  them  the  same  favour. 

These  very  officers  now  made  interest  with  the 
people  to  have  him  continued  a  third  year  in  the  same 
employment.  But  when  the  time  of  election  was 
come,  just  as  they  were  upon  the  point  of  electing 
Aristides  unanimously,  he  rose  up,  and  warmly  repro¬ 
ved  the  Athenian  people:  “What,”  says  he,  “when 
I  managed  your  treasure  with  all  the  fidelity  and  dili¬ 
gence  an  honest  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the 
most  cruel  treatment,  and  the  most  mortifying  return  , 
and  now  that  I  have  abandoned  it  to  the  mercy  of  all 
these  robbers  of  the  public,  I  am  an  admirable  man 
and  the  best  of  citizens!  I  cannot  help  declaring  to 
you  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of  the  honour  you  do  me 
this  day,  than  I  was  of  the  condemnation  you  passed 
against  me  this  time  twelvemonth;  and  with  grief  I 
find  that  it  is  more  glorious  with  us  to  be  complaisant 
to  knaves,  than  to  save  the  treasures  of  the  republic.” 
By  this  declaration  he  silenced  the  public  plunderers, 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  these  two  illustrious 
Athenians,  who  began  to  display  the  extent  of  their 
merit,  when  Darius  turned  his  arms  against  Greece. 

II.  Darius  sends  heralds  into  Greece,  m  order  to 

sound  the  people,  and  to  require  them  to  submit. 

Before  this  prince  would  directly 
engage  in  this  enterprise,  he  judged  A.  M.  3511 
it  expedient,  first  of  all,  to  sound  Ant.  J.  C.  493. 
the  Grecians,  and  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  different  states  stood  affected  towards 
him.  With  this  view  he  sent  heralds  into  all  parts  of 
Greece,  to  require  earth  and  water  in  his  name;  this 
was  the  form  used  by  the  Persians  when  they  exacted 
submission  from  those  they  were  desirous  of  bring¬ 
ing  under  subjection.  On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds, 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  dreading  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  complied  with  their  demands;  and  among 
these  were  the  inhabitants  of  iEgina,  a  little  isle,  over 
against  and  not  far  from  Athens.  This  proceeding 
of  the  people  of  iEgina  was  looked  upon  as  a  public 
treason.  The  Athenians  represented  the  matter  to  the 
Spartans,  who  immediately  sent  Cleomenes,  one  of 
their  kings,  to  apprehend  the  authors  of  it.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  iEgina  refused  to  deliver  them,  under  pretence 
that  he  came  without  his  colleague.2  This  colleague 
was  Demaratus,  who  had  himself  suggested  that  ex¬ 
cuse.  As  soon  as  Cleomenes  was  returned  to  Sparta, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  on  Demaratus  for  that  affront, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  him  deposed,  as  not  being  of 
the  royal  family;  and  succeeded  in  his  attempt  by 
the  assistance  of  the  priestess  of  Delphi,  whom  he  had 
suborned  to  give  an  answer  favourable  to  his  designs. 
Demaratus  not  being  able  to  endure  so  gross  an  af¬ 
front,  banished  himself  from  his  country,  and  retired 
to  Darius,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  gave 
him  a  considerable  establishment  in  Persia.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Leutychides,  who  joined  his 
colleague,  and  went  with  him  to  .iEgina,  from  whence 
they  brought  away  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  committed  them  to  the  custody  of  the  Athenians 
their  declared  enemies.  Cleomenes  dying  not  long 
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after,  and  the  fraud  he  had  committed  at  Delphi  be¬ 
ing  discovered,  the  Lacedemonians  endeavoured  to 
oblige  the  people  of  Athens  to  set  those  prisoners  at 
liberty;  but  they  refused. 

The  Persian  heralds  that  went  to  Sparta  and 
Athens,1  were  not  so  favourably  received  as  those  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  other  cities.  One  of  them  was 
thrown  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  ditch, 
and  were  bid  to  take  thence  earth  and  water.  I  should 
be  less  surprised  at  this  unworthy  treatment,  if  Athens 
alone  had  been  concerned  in  it.  It  was  a  proceeding 
suitable  enough  to  a  popular  government,  rash,  impe¬ 
tuous,  and  violent;  wnere  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and 
every  thing  is  determined  by  passion.  But  I  do  not 
here  recognize  the  Spartan  equity  and  gravity.  They 
were  at  liberty  to  refuse  what  was  demanded;  but  to 
treat  public  officers  in  such  a  manner,  was  an  open 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  If  what  historians 
say  on  this  head  be  true,2  the  crime  did  not  remain 
unpunished.  Talthybius,  one  of  Agamemnon’s  her¬ 
alds,  was  honoured  at  Sparta  as  a  god,  and  had  a  tem- 
le  there.  He  revenged  the  indignities  done  to  the 
eralds  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  made  the  Spartans 
feel  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  by  bringing  man}-  terrible 
accidents  upon  them.  In  order  to  appease  him,  and 
to  expiate  their  offence,  they  sent  afterwards  several 
of  their  chief  citizens  into  Persia,  who  voluntarily  of¬ 
fered  themselves  as  victims  for  their  country.  They 
were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Xerxes,  who  would 
not  let  them  suffer,  but  sent  them  back  to  their  own 
country.  As  for  the  Athenians,  Talthybius  executed 
his  vengeance  on  the  family  of  Miltiades,  who  was 
principally  concerned  in  the  outrage  committed  upon 
Darius’s  heralds. 

III.  The  Persians  defeated  at  Marathon  by  Miltiades. 

The  melancholy  end  of  that  general. 

Darius  immediately  sent  away 
A.  M.  3514.  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  whom  he 
Ant.  J.  C.  490.  had  appointed  generals  in  the  room 
of  Mardonius.  Their  instructions 
were  to  give  up  Eretria  and  Athens  to  be  plundered, 
to  burn  all  the  houses  and  temples  therein,  to  make 
all  the  inhabitants  of  both  places  prisoners,  and  to 
send  them  to  Darius;  for  which  purpose  they  went 
provided  with  a  great  number  of  chains  and  fetters. 
They  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  5  or  600  ships,3  and  an 
army  of  500,000  men.  After  having  made  themselves 
’masters  of  the  isles  in  the  iEgean  sea,  which  they  did 
without  difficulty,  they  turned  their  course  towards 
Eretria,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  which  they  took  after  a  siege 
of  seven  days  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  inhabitants:  they  reduced  it  entirely  to  ashes,  put 
all  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  Persia. 
Darius,4  contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them 
kindly,  and  gave  them  a  village  in  the  country  of  Cis- 
sia  for  their  habitation,  which  was  but  a  day’s  journey 
from  Susa,  where  Apollonius  Tyanteus  found  some  of 
their  descendants  600  years  afterwards.5 

After  this  success  at  Eretria,6  the  Persians  advanced 
towards  Attica.  Hippias  conducted  them  to  Mara¬ 
thon,  a  little  town  by  the  sea-side.  They  took  care 
to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  the  fate  of  Eretria; 
and  tc  let  them  know,  that  not  an  inhabitant  of  that 
place  had  escaped  their  vengeance,  in  hopes  that  this 
news  would  induce  them  to  surrender  immediately. 
The  Athenians  had  sent  to  Lacedaemon,  to  desire 
succours  against  the  common  enemy,  which  the  Spar¬ 
tans  granted  them  instantly,  and  without  delibera¬ 
tion  ;  but  which  could  not  set  out  till  some  days  after, 
on  account  of  an  ancient  custom  and  a  superstitious 
maxim  amongst  them,  that  did  not  permit  them  to  be¬ 
gin  their  march  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  Notone 
of  their  other  allies  prepared  to  succour  them,  so  great 
terror  had  the  formidable  army  of  the  Persians  spread 
on  every  side.  The  inhabitants  of  Platasae  alone  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  1000  soldiers.  In  this  extremity  the 


i  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  133.  138. 

»  Ibid.  c.  135,  130.  Paus.  in  Laeon.  p.  182,  183. 
s  Pint.,  in  Moral  p.  829.  4  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  119. 

*  Philostr.  1.  i.  c.  17. 

9  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  102—120.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Milt.  c.  iv.— vi. 
Justin.  L  ii.  c  3.  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  321. 


Athenians  were  obliged  to  arm  their  siaves,  which 
had  never  been  done  there  before  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  army  commanded  by  Datis  consisted 
of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse:  that  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  amounted  in  all  but  to  10,000  men.  It  was 
headed  by  ten  generals,  of  whom  Miltiades  was  the 
chief;  and  these  ten  were  to  have  the  command  of  the 
whole  army,  each  for  a  day,  one  after  another.  There 
was  a  great  dispute  among  those  generals  whether 
they  should  hazard  a  battle,  or  expect  the  enemy 
within  their  walls.  The  latter  opinion  had  a  great 
majority,  and  appeared  very  reasonable.  For,  what 
appearance  of  success  could  there  be  in  facing  with 
a  handful  of  soldiers  so  numerous  and  formidable  an 
army  as  that  of  the  Persians?  Miltiades,  however,  de¬ 
clared  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  showed  that  the 
only  means  to  exalt  the  courage  of  their  own  troops, 
and  to  strike  a  terror  into  those  of  the  enemy,  was  to 
advance  boldly  towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence 
and  intrepidity.  Aristides  strenuously  defended  this 
opinion,  and  brought  some  of  the  other  commanders 
into  it,  so  when  the  suffrages  came  to  be  taken,  they 
were  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Hereupon 
Miltiades  addressed  himself  to  Callimachus,  who  was 
then  polemarcb,?  and  had  a  right  of  voting  as  well 
as  the  ten  commanders.  He  very  warmly  represent¬ 
ed  to  him,  that  the  fate  of  their  country  was  then  in 
his  hands;  and  that  his  single  vote  was  to  determine 
whether  Athens  should  preserve  her  liberty,  or  be  en¬ 
slaved;  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  by  one  word 
to  become  as  famous  as  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
the  authors  of  that  liberty  which  the  Athenians  en¬ 
joyed.  Callimachus  pronounced  the  word  in  favour 
of  Miltiades’s  opinion;  and  accordingly  a  battle  was 
resolved  upon. 

Aristides,  reflecting  that  a  command  which  changes 
every  day  must  necessarily  be  feeble,  unequal,  not  of 
a  piece,  often  contrary  to  itself,  and  incapable  either 
of  projecting  or  executing  any  uniform  design,  was 
of  opinion,  that  their  danger  was  both  too  great  and 
too  pressing  for  them  to  expose  their  affairs  to  such 
inconveniences.  In  order  to  prevent  them,  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  one  single 
person;  and  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  act  conform¬ 
ably,  he  himself  set  the  first  example  of  resignation. 
When  the  day  came  on  which  it  was  his  turn  to  take 
upon  him  the  command,  he  resigned  it  to  Miltiades, 
as  the  more  able  and  experienced  general.  The  other 
commanders  did  the  same,  all  sentiments  of  jealousy 
giving  way  to  the  love  of  the  public  good ;  and  by  this 
day’s  behaviour  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  almost  as 
lorious  to  acknowledge  merit  in  other  persons,  as  to 
ave  it  in  one’s  self.  Miltiades,  however,  thought  fit 
to  wait  till  his  own  day  came.  Then,  like  an  able 
captain,  he  endeavoured  by  the  advantage  of  the 
g-round  to  gain  what  he  wanted  in  strength  and  num¬ 
ber.  He  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
that  the  enemy  should  not  be  able  either  to  surround 
him,  or  charge  him  in  the  rear.  On  the.  two  sides  of 
the  army  he  caused  large  trees  to  be  thrown,  which 
were  cut  down  on  purpose,  in  order  to  cover  his 
flanks,  and  render  the  Persian  cavalry  useless.  Datis, 
their  commander,  was  very  sensible  that  the  place 
was  not  advantageous  for  him;  but  relying  upon  the 
number  of  his  troops,  which  was  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  Athenians,  and,  besides,  not  being  willing 
to  stay  till  the  reinforcement  of  the  Spartans  arrived, 
he  determined  to  engage.  The  Athenians  did  not 
wait  for  the  enemy’s  charging  them.  As  soon  as  the 
signal  of  battle  was  given,  they  ran  against  the  enemy 
with  all  the  fury  imaginable.  The  Persians  looked 
upon  this  first  step  of  the  Athenians  as  a  piece  of  mad¬ 
ness,  considering  their  army  was  so  small,  and  utterly 
destitute  both  of  cavalry  and  archers:  but  they  were 
quickly  undeceived.  Herodotus  observes,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  the  Grecians  began  an  engagement 
by  running  in  this  manner;  which  may  seem  some¬ 
what  astonishing.  And,  indeed,  was  there  not  reason- 
to  apprehend,  that  their  running  would  in  some  mea- 

T  The  polemarch  at  Athens  was  both  an  officer  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  magistrate,  equally  employed  to  command  m  tho 
army  and  to  administer  justice.  I  shall  give  a  larger  account 
of  this  officer  in  another  place. 
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sure  weaken  the  troops  and  blunt  the  edge  of  their 
first  impetuosity?  and  that  the  soldiers,  having  quitted 
their  ranks,  might  be  out  of  breath,  exhausted,  and  in 
disorder,  when  they  came  up  to  the  enemy,  who,  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  them  in  good  order,  and  without  stir¬ 
ring,  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
sustain  their  charge  advantageously?  This  considera¬ 
tion  engaged  Pompey,1  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  to 
keep  his  troops  steady,  and  to  forbid  them  making  any 
movement  till  the  enemy  made  the  first  attack;  but2 
Caesar3  blames  Pompey’s  conduct  in  this  respect,  and 
gives  this  reason  for  it:  that  the  impetuosity  of  an  ar¬ 
my’s  motion  in  running  to  engage,  inspires  the  sol¬ 
diers  with  a  certain  enthusiasm  and  martial  fury,  gives 
an  additional  force  to  their  blows,  and  increases  and 
inflames  their  courage,  which  by  the  rapid  movement 
of  so  many  thousand  men  together,  is  blown  up  and 
kindled,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  like  flames  by 
the  wind.  I  leave  it  to  military  men  to  decide  the 
point  between  these  two  great  captains,  and  return  to 
my  subject.  . 

The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obstinate.  Miltiades 
had  made  the  wings  of  his  army  exceeding  strong, 
but  had  left  the  main  body  more  weak,  and  not  so 
deep:  the  reason  of  which  seems  manifest  enough. 
Having  but  10,000  men  to  oppose  to  such  a  multitude 
of  tile  enemy,  it  was  impossible  for  him  either  to  make 
an  extensive  front,  or  to  give  an  equal  depth  to  his 
battalions.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  take  his 
choice;  and  he  imagined  that  he  could  gain  the  victory 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  efforts  he  should  make  with 
his  two  wings,  to  break  and  disperse  those  of  the  Per¬ 
sians;  not  doubting  but,  when  his  wings  were  once 
victorious,  they  would  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
main  body  in  flank,  and  complete  the  victory  without 
much  difficulty.  This  was  the  same  plan  as  Hannibal 
followed  afterwards  atthebattle  of  Cannae,  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  with  him,  and  which  indeed  can  scarce 
ever  fail  of  succeeding.  The  Persians  then  attacked 
the,  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  made  their 
greatest  effort  particularly  upon  their  front.  This  was 
led  by  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  who  supported  the 
attack  a  long  time  with  an  intrepid  courage  and  bra¬ 
very,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ground.  At 
that  very  instant  came  up  their  two  victorious  wings, 
which  had  defeated  those  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  for  the 
main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  which  began  to  be 
broken,  being  quite  borne  down  by  the  number  of  the 
Persians.  The  scale  was  quickly  turned,  and  the  Bar¬ 
barians  were  entirely  routed.  They  all  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  flight,  not  towards  their  camp,  but  to  their 
ships,  that  they  might  make  their  escape.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  pursued  them  thither,  and  set  many  of  their  ves¬ 
sels  on  fire.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cynasgirus, 
the  brother  of  the  poet  jEschylus,  who  had  laid  hold 
of  one  of  the  ships,  in  order  to  get  into  it  with  those 
that  fled,  had  his  right  hand  cut  off,4  and  fell  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned.  The  Athenians  took  seven 
ships.  They  had  not  above  200  men  killed  on  their 
side  in  this  engagement;  whereas  on  the  side  of  the 
Persians  about  6000  were  slain,  without  reckoning 
those  who  fell  into  the  sea  as  they  endeavoured  to  es¬ 
cape,  or  those  that  were  consumed  with  the  ships  set 
on  fire. 

Hippias  was  killed  in  the  battle.  That  ungrateful 
and  perfidious  citizen,  in  order  to  recover  the  unjust 
dominion  usurped  by  his  father  Pisistratus  over  the 
Athenians,  had  the  baseness  to  become  a  servile 


i  Cess,  in  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iii. 

»  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p.  656.  in  Cass.  p.  719. 
s  Quod  nobis  quiclem  nulla  ratione  factum  &  Pompeio  vi- 
detur:  propterea  quod  est  quiedam  incitatio  atque  alacritas 
naturaliter  innata  omnibus,  quce  studio  pugnie  inceuditur. 
Hnnc  non  reprimere,  sed  augere  imperatores  debent.  Cuts. 

KaiV*?  TTioi  touts  SixjUxpTtTv  pstn*  Qv  no/xzryToV'  Ityvovi- 
vxi'Tee,  rqv  juai  SpbpMtv  xxl  Qo&epxv  tv  up%ii  yivopttvqv  trvp- 

P«£,V,  's  tvTt  rxTf  7T\qy  Klf  Qlotv  X«  i  O-UVEX- 

xxie*  tov  Svpov  lx  vtxvtwv  ccvupptvri^biuevov.  Plut.  in  Cats. 

»  Justin  adds,  that  Cymegirus,  having  first  had  his  right 
ami  then  his  left  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe,  laid  hold  of  the 
vessel  with  bis  teeth,  and  would  not  let  go,  so  violent  was 
his  rage  against  the  enemy.  This  account,  is  utterly  fabu¬ 
lous,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  truth. 


courtier  to  a  Barbarian  prince,  and  to  implore  his  aid 
against  his  native  country.  Urged  on  by  hatred  and 
revenge,  he  suggested  all  the  means  he  could  invent 
to  load  his  country  with  chains,  and  even  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  its  enemies,  to  reduce  that  city  to  ash¬ 
es  to  which  he  owed  his  birth,  and  against  which  he 
had  no  other  ground  of  complaint,  than  that  she 
would  not  acknowledge  him  for  her  tyrant.  An  ig¬ 
nominious  death,  together  with  everlasting  infamy 
entailed  upon  his  name,  was  the  just  reward  of  so 
black  a  treachery. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,5  an  Athenian  soldier 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  quitted  the 
army  and  ran  to  Athens  to  carry  his  fellow-citizens 
the  happy  news  of  the  victory.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  magistrates’  house,  he  only  uttered  two  words. 
Rejoice,  the  victory  is  ours,8  and  fell  down  dead  at 
their  feet.  4  . 

The  Persians  had  thought  themselves  so  sure  of  vic¬ 
tory,7  that  they  had  brought  marble  to  Marathon, 
in  order  to  erect  a  trophy  there.  The  Grecians  took 
this  marble,  and  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  of  it 
by  Phidias  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,8  who 
had  a  temple  near  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought. 

The  Persian  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  by  the  islands, 
in  order  to  re-enter  Asia,  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium, 
with  the  design  of  surprising  Athens  before  the  Athe¬ 
nian  forces  should  arrive  there  to  defend  the  city. 
But  the  latter  had  the  precaution  to  march  thither 
with  nine  tribes  to  secure  their  country,  and  performed 
the  inarch  with  so  much  expedition,  thatjhey  arrived 
there  the  same  day.  The  distance  from  Marathon  to 
Athens  is  about  forty  miles,  or  fifteen  French  leagues. 
This  was  a  great  exertion  for  an  army  that  had  just 
undergone  a  long  and  severe  battle.  By  this  means 
the  design  of  the  Persians  miscarried.9 

Aristides,  the  only  general  that  stayed  at  Marathon 
with  his  tribe,  to  take  care  of  the  spoil  and  prisoners, 
acted  suitably  to  the  good  opinion  that  was  entertain¬ 
ed  of  him.  For  though  gold  and  silver  were  scattered 
about  in  abundance  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  though 
all  the  tents  as  well  as  galleys  that  were  taken,  were 
full  of  rich  clothes  and  costly  furniture,  and  treasure 
of  all  kinds,  to  an  immense  value,  he  not  only  was  not 
tempted  to  touch  any  of  it  himself,  but  hindered  eve¬ 
ry  body  else  from  touching  it. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  over,  the 
Lacedaemonians  began  their  march  with  2000  men; 
and  having  travelled  with  all  imaginable  expedition, 
arrived  in  Attica  after  three  days’  forced  march;  the 
distance  from  Sparta  to  Attica  being  no  less  than 
1200  stadia,  or  150  English  miles.  The  battle  was 
fought  the  day  before  they  arrived:10  however,  they 
proceeded  to  Marathon,  where  they  found  the  fields 
covered  with  dead  bodies  and  riches.  After  having 
congratulated  the  Athenians  on  the  happy  success  of 
the  battle,  they  returned  to  their  own  country. 

They  were  hindered  by  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  su¬ 
perstition  from  having  a  share  in  the  most  glorious 
action  recorded  in  history.  For  it  is  almost  without 
example,  that  such  a  handful  of  men,  as  the  Athe- 


8  Plut.  de  glor.  Athen.  p.  347. 

9  XxifSTE,  X«ip0|usv.  I  could  not  render  the  liveliness  of 
the  Greek  expression  in  our  language. 

r  Paus.  1.  i.  p.  62. 

8  This  was  the  goddess  whose  business  it  was  to  punish 
injustice  and  oppression. 

9  [Plain  of  Marathon.- — This  plain,  so  highly  celebrated 
in  classical  history,  is  so  denominated  from  the  village  of 
that  name,  which  is  situate  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  a  r  al¬ 
ley,  which  opens  toward  the  S.  E.  into  the  great  plain,  which 
is  quite  flat,  and  extends  along  the  sea  shore  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.  The  distance  of  the  village  from  Athens  is  8  hours 
or  24  miles,  allowing  3  miles  to  each  hour ;  but  as  the  road 
is  through  a  rocky  and  nneven  country,  the  distance  does 
not,  perhaps,  exceed  21  miles  per  hour,  or  20  miles.  Prom 
the  village  to  the  sea,  the  plain  extends  3  miles.  Beyond 
the  village  at  the  end  of  the  plain,  towards  the  sea,  is  seen 
the  conspicuous  Tomb  (called  Taphos  by  Pausanias,  and 
Tepe  in  modern  times;  an  appellation  bestowed  on  every 
ancient  tomb  of  this  sort  throughout  Greece  and  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,)  raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  this 
battle.] 

*»  Isocr.  in  Panegyr.  p.  113. 
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mans  were,  should  not  only  make  head  against  so  nu¬ 
merous  an  army  as  that  of  the  Persians,  but  should 
entirely  rout  and  defeat  them.  One  is  astonished  to 
see  so  formidable  a  power  attack  so  small  a  city  and 
miscarry;  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  question  the 
truth  of  an  event  that  appears  so  improbable,  which 
nevertheless  i*  very  certain.  This  battle  alone  shows 
what  wonderful  things  may  be  performed  by  an  able 
general,  who  knows  how  to  take  his  advantages;  by 
the  intrepidity  of  soldiers  that  are  not  afraid  of  death : 
by  a  zeal  for  one's  country;  the  love  of  liberty;  a 
hatred  and  detestation  of  slavery  and  tyranny;  which 
were  sentiments  natural  to  the  Athenians,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  much  augmented  and  inflamed  by 
the  very  presence  of  Hippias,  whom  they  dreaded  to 
have  again  for  their  master,  after  all  that  had  passed 
between  them. 

Plato,* 1  in  more  places  than  one,  makes  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  extol  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  is  desirous 
that  that  action  should  be  considered  as  the  source 
and  original  cause  of  all  the  victories  that  were  gain¬ 
ed  afterwards.  It  was  undoubtedly  this  victory  that 
deprived  the  Persian  power  of  that  terror  which  had 
rendered  them  so  formidable,  and  had  made  every 
thing  stoop  before  them:  it  was  this  victory  that 
taught  the  Grecians  to  know  their  own  strength,  and 
not  to  tremble  before  an  enemy  terrible  only  in  name ; 
that  ntbde  them  find  by  experience,  that  victory  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  number  as  the  courage 
of  troops;  that  set  before  their  eyes,  in  a  most  con¬ 
spicuous  light,  the  glory  there  is  in  sacrificing  one’s 
life  in  defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  liberty ;  and  lastly,  that  inspired  them,  through 
the  whole  course  of  succeeding  ages,  with  a  noble 
emulation  and  warm  desire  to  imitate  their  ancestors, 
and  not  to  degenerate  from  their  virtue.  For,  on  all 
important  occasions,  it  was  customary  among  them 
to  put  the  people  ip  mind  of  Miltiades  and  his  invinci¬ 
ble  troop,  that  is,  of  that  little  army  of  heroes,  whose 
intrepidity  and  bravery  had  done  so  much  honour  to 
Athens. 

Those  that  were  slain  in  the  battle,2  had  all  the  hon¬ 
our  immediately  paid  to  them  that  was  due  to  their 
merit.  Illustrious  monuments  were  erected  to  them 
all,  in  the  very  place  where  the  battle  was  fought; 
upon  which  their  own  names  and  that  of  their  tribes 
were  recorded.  There  were  three  distinct  sets  of 
monuments  separately  erected,  one  for  the  Athenians, 
another  for  the  Platmans,  and  a  third  for  the  slaves 
whom  they  had  admitted  among  their  soldiers  on  that 
occasion.  Miltiades’s  tomb  was  erected  afterwards 
in  the  same  place. 

The  reflection  Cornelius  Nepos  3  makes  upon  what 
the  Athenians  did  to  honour  the  memory  of  their  gen¬ 
eral,  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Formerly,  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  Romans,  our  ancestors  rewarded 
virtue,  by  marks  of  distinction,  neither  pompous  nor 
magnificent,  which  however  were  rarely  granted,  and 
for  that  very  reason  were  highly  esteemed ;  whereas 
now,  they  are  so  profusely  bestowed,  that  little  or  no 
value  is  set  upon  them.  The  same  thing  happened, 
adds  he,  among  the  Athenians.  All  the  honour  that 
was  paid  to  Miltiades,  the  deliverer  of  Athens  and  of 
all  Greece,  was,  that,  in  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
rathon,  drawn  by  order  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  re¬ 
presented  at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhort¬ 
ing  the  soldiers,  and  setting  them  an  example  of  their 
duty.  But  this  same  people  in  later  ages,  being 
grown  more  powerful,  and  corrupted  by  the  flatteries 
of  their  orators,  decreed  300  statues  to  Demetrius 
Phalereus. 

Plutarch  makes  the  same  reflection,4  and  wisely  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  honour6  which  is  paid  to  great  men 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  reward  of  their 
illustrious  actions,  but  only  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held,  the  remembrance  whereof 


such  monuments  are  intended  to  perpetua'te.  It  is  not 
then  the  stateliness  or  magnificence  of  public  monu¬ 
ments  which  gives  them  their  value,  or  makes  them 
durable,  but  the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  that  erect 
them.  The  300  statues  of  Demetrius  I  halereus  were 
all  thrown  down  even  in  his  own  life-time,  but  the 
picture  in  which  Miltiades’s  courage  was  represented 
was  preserved  many  ages  after  him. 

This  picture  was  kept  at  Athens  in  a  gallery  adorn¬ 
ed  and  enriched  with  different  paintings,6  all  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  kind,  and  done  by  the  greatest  masters; 
which,  for  that  reason,  was  called  Poecile,  from  the 
Greek  word  sroixiXs,  signifying  varied  and  diversified. 
The  celebrated  Polygnotus,  a  native  of  the  isle  of 
Thasos,  and  one  of  the  finest  painters  of  his  time, 
painted  this  picture,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of 
it  -  and,  as  he  valued  himself  upon  his  reputation,  and 
was  more  attached  to  glory  than  interest,  he  did  it 
gratuitously,  and  would  not  receive  any  recompense 
for  it.  The  city  of  Athens  therefore  rewarded  him 
with  a  sort  of  coin  that  was  more  acceptable  to  his 
taste,  by  procuring  an  order  from  the  Amphyctions 
which  assigned  him  a  public  lodging  in  the  city, 
where  be  might  live  during  his  own  pleasure. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards  Miltiades 
was  of  no  very  long  duration.7  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  he  had  desired  and  obtained  the  command 
of  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  in  order  to  punish  and  sub¬ 
due  the  islands  that  had  favoured  the  Barbarians.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  reduced  several  of  them ;  but  having  had 
ill  success  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  and,  upon  a  false  re¬ 
port  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  having  raised 
the  siege  which  he  had  laid  to  the  capital,  wherein  he 
had  received  a  very  dangerous  wound,  he  returned  to 
Athens  with  his  fleet;  and  was  there  impeached  by  a 
citizen,  called  Xanthippus,  who  accused  him  of  hav¬ 
ing  raised  the  siege  through  treachery,  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  great  sum  of  money  given  him  by  the 
king  of  Persia.  Little  probability  as  there  was  in  this 
accusation,  it  nevertheless  prevailed  over  the  merit 
and  innocence  of  Miltiades.  He  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  life,8  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Barathrum ;  a 
sentence  passed  only  upon  the  greatest  criminals  and 
malefactors.  The  magistrate  opposed  the  execution 
of  so  unjust  a  condemnation.  All  the  favour  shown  to 
this  preserver  of  his  country,  was  to  have  the  sentence 
of  death  commuted  into  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  or 
50,000  crowns  French  money,  being  the  sum  to  which 
the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  that  had  been  equipped 
upon  his  solicitation  and  advice,  amounted.  Not 
being  rich  enough  to  pay  this  sum,  he  was  put  into 
prison,  where  he  died  of  the  wound  he  had  received 
at  Paros.  Cimon,  his  son,  who  was  at  this  time  very 
young,  signalized  his  piety  on  this  occasion,  as  we 
shall  find  hereafter  he  signalized  his  courage.  He 
purchased  the  permission  of  burying  his  father’s 
body,  by  paying  the  fine  of  50,000  crowns,  in  which 
he  had  been  condemned;  which  sum  the  young  man 
raised,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  and  relations. 

Cornelius  Nepos  observes,  that  what  chiefly  in¬ 
duced  the  Athenians  to  act  in  this  manner  with  regard 
to  Miltiades,  was  his  very  merit  and  great  reputation, 
which  made  the  people,  who  were  but  lately  deliver¬ 
ed  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  under  Pisistratus,  appre¬ 
hend  that  Mjltiades,  who  had  formerly  been  tyrant 
of  the  Chersonesus,  might  affect  the  same  at  Athens. 
They  therefore  chose  rather  to  punish  an  innocent 
person,9  than  to  be  under  perpetual  apprehensions  of 
him.  To  this  same  principle  was  the  institution  of  the 
ostracism  at  Athens  owing.  I  have  elsewhere10  given 
an  account  of  the  most  plausible  reasons  upon  which 
the  ostracism  could  be  founded :  but  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  fully  justify  so  strange  a  policy,  to  which  all 
merit  becomes  suspected,  and  virtue  itself  appears 
criminal.  /  .  ,  . 

This  appears  plainly  in  the  banishment  ot  Aris- 


t  In  Menex.  p.  239,  240.  Et  lih.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  698,  699. 
a  Paus.  in  Attic,,  p.  60,  61. 
a  Cor.  Nep.  in  Milt.  c.  vi. 

*  In  prate.  de  rep.  ger.  p-  820. 

•  Oil  yom  pi<r6ov  sfval  Jit  T«;  jrpi  J.XX*  c-v^Soxov, 
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Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  9. 

Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  132.  136. 

;  Plut.  in  Gorg.  p.  516.  . 
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HISTORY  OF  THE 


(ides.1  His  inviolable  attachment  to  justice  obliged 
him  an  many  occasions  to  oppose  Themistocles,  who 
did  not  pique  himself  upon  his  delicacy  in  that  respect, 
and  who  spared  no  intrigues  and  cabals  to  engage  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  for  removing  a  rival,  who 
always  opposed  his  ambitious  designs.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  it  was  evident,2  that  a  person  may  be  superior 
in  merit  and  virtue,  without  being  so  in  influence. 
The  impetuous  eloquence  of  Themistocles  prevailed 
over  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and  occasioned  his  ban¬ 
ishment.  In  this  kind  of  trial  the  citizens  gave  their 
suffrages  by  writing  the  name  of  the  accused  person 
upon  a  shell,  called  in  Greek  8<rT(«utov,  from  whence 
came  the  term  Ostracism.  On  this  occasion  a  peas¬ 
ant,  who  could  not  write,  and  did  not  know  Aristides, 
applied  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  put  the  name  of 
Aristides  upon  his  shell.  “  Has  he  done  you  any 
wrong,”  says  Aristides,  “that  von  are  for  condemn¬ 
ing  him  in  this  manner?”  “No,”  replied  the  other, 
“Ido  not  so  much  as  know  him ;  but  I  am  quite  tired 
and  angry'  with  hearing  every  body  call  him  ‘the 
Just.’  ”  Aristides,  without  saying  a  word  more,  calm- 
iy  took  the  shell,  wrote  his  own  name  in  it,  and  re¬ 
turned  it.  He  set  out  for  his  banishment,  imploring 
the  gods  that  no  accident  might  befall  his  country,  to 
make  it  regret  him.  The.  great  Camillus,3 *  in  a  like 
case  did  not  imitate  his  generosity,  and  prayed  to  a 
quite  different  effect,  desiring  the  gods  to  force  his 
ungrateful  country,  by  some  misfortune,  to  have  occa¬ 
sion  for  his  aid,  and  to  recall  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

O  fortunate  republic,  exclaims  Valerius  Maximus,'* * 
speaking  of  Aristides's  banishment,  which,  after  hav¬ 
ing  so  basely  treated  the  most  virtuous  man  it  ever 
produced,  was  yet  able  to  find  citizens  zealously  and 
faithfully  attached  to  her  service!  Felices  Athenas, 
quce  post  illius  exilium  invenire  aliquem  aut  virum 
bonurn,  aut  amantem  sui  civem  potuerunt ;  cum  quo 
tunc  ipsa  sanctitas  migravit! 

SECTION  VIII. — DARIUS  RESOLVES  TO  MAKE 

WAR  IN  PERSON  AGAINST  EGYPT  AND  AGAINST 

GREECE;  IS  PREVENTED  BY  DEATH.  DISPUTE 

BETWEEN  TWO  OF  HIS  SONS,  CONCERNING  THE 

SUCCESSION  TO  THE  CROWN.  XERXES  IS  CHOSEN 

KING.. 

When  Darius  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
his  army  at  Marathon,5  he  was  violently  enraged; 
and  that  bad  success  was  so  far  from  discouraging  or 
diverting  him  from  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Greece,  that  it  only  served  to  animate  him  to  pursue 
it  with  the  greater  vigour,  in  order  to  be  revenged  at 
the  same  time  for  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  for  the 
dishonour  incurred  at  Marathon.  Being  thus  deter¬ 
mined  to  march  in  person  with  all  his  forces,  he  de¬ 
spatched  orders  to  all  his  subjects  in  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces  of  his  empire  to  arm  themselves  for  this  expe¬ 
dition. 

After  having  spent  three  years  in 
A.  M.  3517.  making  the  necessary  preparations, 
Ant.  J.  C.  487.  he  had  another  war  to  carry  on,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  It 
seems  from  what  we  read  in  Diodorus  Siculus,6  that 
Darius  went  thither  himself  to  quell  it,  and  that  he 
succeeded.  That  historian  relates,  that  upon  this 
prince’s  desiring  to  have  his  statue  placed  before  Se- 
sostris,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Egyptians  told  him  he 
had  not  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  that  conqueror;  and 
that  the  king,  far  from  being  offended  at  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  priest’s  freedom,  made  answer,  that  he  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  surpass  it.  Diodorus  adds  farther,  that 
Darius  detesting  the  impious  cruelty  which  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Cambyses  had  exercised  in  that  country,  ex¬ 

i  Pint,  in  Arist.  p.  322,  323. 

*  In  his  cognitum  est,  quanto  antistaret  eloquentia  inno- 
centire.  Quanquam  enim  adeo  exeellebat  Aristides  absti- 
nentia,  et  unus  post  hominum  memoriam,  quod  quidem  nos 
audierimus.  eognomine  Justus  sit  appellatus  ;  tamen  a  The- 
mistocle  collabefactus  testula  ilia  exilio  decern  annoruin 
multatuscst.  Cor.  JVep.  in  Jlrist. 

*  In  exilium  abiit,  precatus  ab  diis  immortalibus,  si  in- 
ooxio  sibi  ea  injuria  fiei  et,  primo  quoque  tempore  desideri- 
um  sui  civitati  ingrata)  facercnt.  Liv.  1.  v.  n.  32. 

*  Val.  Max. !.  v.  c.  3 

‘  Heron  ,  vii.  c.  1  «  Lib  i.  p.  54.  85 


pressed  great  reverence  for  their  gods  and  temple9, 
that  he  had  several  conversations  with  the  Egyptian 
priests  upon  matters  of  religion  and  government;  and 
that,  having  learnt  of  them,  with  what  gentleness 
their  ancient  kings  used  to  treat  their  subjects,  he  en¬ 
deavoured,  after  nis  return  into  Persia,  to  form  him¬ 
self  upon  their  model.  But  Herodotus,7  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  belief  in  this  particular  than  Diodorus,  only  ob¬ 
serves,  that  this  prince,  resolving  at  onee  to  chastise 
his  revolted  subjects,  and  to  be  avenged  of  his  ancient 
enemies,  determined  to  make  war  against  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  attack  Greece  in  person  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  whilst  the  rest  of  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  reduction  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  ancient  custom 
among  the  Persians,8  their  king  A.  M.  3519. 
was  not  allowed  to  go  to  war,  with-  Ant.  J.  C.  485. 
out  having  first  named  the  person 
that  should  succeed  him  in  the  throne;  a  custom  wise¬ 
ly  established  to  prevent  the  state’s  being  exposed  to 
the  troubles  which  generally  attend  the  uncertainty 
of  a  successor,  to  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  and 
to  the  cabals  of  various  pretenders.  Darius,  before 
he  undertook  his  expedition  against  Greece,  thought 
himself  the  more  obliged  to  observe  this  rule,  as  he 
was  already  advanced  in  years,  and  as  there  was  a 
dispute  between  two  of  his  sons  on  the  subject  of  sue 
ceeding  to  the  empire  which  might  occasion  a  civil 
war  after  his  death,  if  he  left  it  undetermined.  Da¬ 
rius  had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Gobryas,  all  three  born  before  their  father  came  to 
the  crown;  and  four  more  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  who  were  all  born  after  their  father’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne:  Artabazanes,  called  by  Justin  Ar- 
tamenes,  was  the  eldest  of  the  former,  and  Xerxes 
of  the  latter.  Artabazanes  alleged  in  his  own  behalf, 
that,  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  all  the  brothers,  the  right 
of  succession,  according  to  the  custom  and  practice 
of  all  nations,  belonged  to  him  in  preference  to  the 
rest.  Xerxes’s  argument  was,  that  as  he  was  the  son 
of  Darius  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who 
founded  the  Persian  empire.it  was  more  just  that  the 
crown  of  Cyrus  should  devolve  upon  one  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  than  upon  one  that  was  not.  Demaratus, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  bad  been  unjustly  deposed  by 
his  subjects,  and  was  at  that  time  in  exile  at  the  court 
of  Persia,  secretly  suggested  to  Xerxes  another  argu¬ 
ment  to  support  his  pretensions:  that  Artabazanes 
was  indeed  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  but  he,  Xerxes, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king;  and  therefore,  Arta¬ 
bazanes  being  born  when  his  father  was  but  a  private 
person,  all  he  could  pretend  to,  on  account  of  his  se¬ 
niority,  was  only  to  inherit  his  private  estate;  but  that 
he,  Xerxes,  being  the  first-born  son  of  the  king,  had 
the  best  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  He  farther 
supported  this  argument  by  the  example  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  who  admitted  none  to  inherit  the  king¬ 
dom  but  those  children  that  were  born  after  their 
father’s  accession.  The  right  of  succession  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  determined  in  favour  of  Xerxes. 

Justin  9  and  Plutarch  place  this  dispute  after  Dari¬ 
us’s  decease.  They  both  take  notice  of  the  prudent 
conduct  of  these  two  brothers  in  a  point  of  so  much 
delicacy.  According  to  their  manner  of  relating  this 
fact,  Artabazanes  was  absent  when  the  king  died; 
and  Xerxes  immediately  assumed  all  the  marks,  and 
exercised  all  the  functions,  of  the  sovereignty'.  But 
upon  his  brother’s  return,  he  quitted  the  diadem  and 
the  tiara,  which  he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as  only 
suited  the  king,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  showed 
him  all  imaginable  respect.  They  agreed  to  make 
their  uncle  Artabanes  the  arbitrator  of  their  differ¬ 
ence,  and  without  any  farther  appeal  to  acquiesce  in 
his  decision.10  All  the  while  this  dispute  lasted,  the 


i  Liv.  vi.  c.  2.  »  Herod.  1.  vi.  e.  2,  3. 

9  Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  Plut.  de  frat.  amore,  p.  488. 

10  Adeo  frntema  contentio  fuit,  ut  nec  victor  insultaverit, 

nec  victus  doluerit ;  ipsoquo  litis  tempore  invicem  munera 

miserin'  jucunda  quoque  inter  se  non  solum,  sed  credula 

convivia  iiabuerint  ;  judicium  quoque  ipsum  sine  arhitris, 

sine  convitio  fuerit.  Tant5  moderatius  turn  fratres  inter  sa 

regna  maxima  dividebant,  quam  nunc  exigua  patrimonia 

partiuntur  Justin 
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(wo  brother?  showed  one  anotner  all  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  a  truly  fraternal  friendship,  by  keeping  up  a 
continual  intercourse  of  presents  and  entertainments, 
from  whence  their  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  for 
each  other  banished  all  fears  and  suspicions  on  both 
sides,  and  introduced  an  unconstrained  cheerfulness 
and  a  perfect  security.  This  is  a  spectacle,  says  Jus¬ 
tin,  highly  worthy  of  our  admiration;  to  see,  whilst 
most  brothers  are  at  daggers-d rawing  with  one  an¬ 
other  about  a  small  patrimony,  with  what  moderation 
and  temper  both  waited  for  a  decision,  which  was  to 
dispose  of  the  greatest  empire  then  in  the  universe. 
When  Artabanes  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Xerxes, 
Artabazanes  in  the  same  instant  prostrated  himself 
before  him,  acknowledged  him  for  his  master,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  throne  with  his  own  hand;  by 
which  proceeding  he  showed  a  greatness  of  soul  truly 
royal,  and  infinitely  superior  to  all  human  dignities. 
This  ready  acquiescence  in  a  sentence  so  contrary  to 
his  interests,  was  not  the  effect  of  an  artful  policy, 
that  knows  how  to  dissemble  upon  occasion,  and  to 
derive  honour  to  itself  from  what  it  could  not  prevent: 
no;  it  proceeded  from  a  real  respect  for  the  laws,  a 
sincere  affection  for  his  brother,  and  an  indifference 
for  that  which  so  warmly  inflames  the  ambition  of 
mankind,  and  so  frequently'  arms  the  nearest  relations 
against  each  other.  For  his  part,  during  his  whole 
life,  he  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Xerxes,  and  prosecuted  them  with  so  much  ardour 
and  zeal,  that  he  lost  his  life  in  his  service  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Salamis. 

To  whatever  time  this  dispute  is  to  be  placed,1  it 
is  certain  that  Darius  could  not  carry  into  execution 
the  double  expedition  he  was  meditating  against 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  that  he  was  prevented  by- 
death  from  pursuing  that  project.  He  had  reigned 
thirty-six  years.  The  epitaph2  of  this  prince,  which 
contains  a  boast  that  he  could  drink  much  without 
disordering  his  reason,  proves  that  the  Persians  ac¬ 
tually  thought  that  circumstance  for  their  glory.  We 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  Cyrus  the  Younger  as¬ 
cribes  this  quality  to  himself,  as  a  perfection  that  ren¬ 
dered  him  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  his  elder 
brother.  Who  in  these  times  would  think  of  annex¬ 
ing  this  merit  to  the  qualifications  of  a  good  prince? 

Darius  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were 
attended  with  great  failings:  and  the  kingdom  felt 
the  effects  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  For  such 
is  the  condition  of  princes,3  that  they  never  act  nor 
live  for  themselves  alone.  Whatever  they  do,  either 
as  to  good  or  evil,  they  do  it  for  their  people;  and 
the  interests  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  inseparable. 
Darius  had  a  great  fund  of  gentleness,  equity,  cle¬ 
mency,  and  kindness  for  his  people:  he  loved  justice, 
and  respected  the  law's:  he  esteemed  merit,  and  was 
careful  to  reward  it:  he  was  not  jealous  of  his  rank 
or  authority,  so  as  to  exact  a  forced  homage,  or  to 
render  himself  inaccessible ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
own  great  experience  and  abilities  in  public  affairs, 
he  would  hearken  to  the  advice  of  others,  and  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  counsels.  It  is  of  him  the  Holy 
Scripture4  speaks,  where  it  says,  that  he  did  nothing 
without  consulting  the  wise  men  of  his  court.  He  w>as 
not  afraid  of  exposing  his  person  in  battle,  and  was 
always  cool  even  in  the  heat  of  action:  he  said  of 
himself,5  that  the  most  imminent  and  urgent  danger 
served  only  to  increase  his  courage  and  his  prudence. 
In  a  word,  there  have  been  few  princes  more  expert 
than  he  in  the  art  of  governing,  or  more  experienced 
in  the  business  of  war.  Nor  was  the  glory  of  being 
a  conqueror,  if  indeed  it  be  glory-,  wanting  to  his  cha¬ 
racter.  For  he  not  only-  restored  and  entirely  con¬ 
firmed  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  which  had  been  very  much 
shaken  by  the  ill  conduct  of  Cambyses  and  the  Ma- 
gian  impostor;  but  he  likewise  added  many-  great  and 
rich  provinces  to  it,  and  particularly  India,  Thrace, 
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Macedonia,  and  the  isles  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of 
Ionia.  * 

But  sometimes  these  good  qualities  of  his  gave  way 
to  the  failings  of  a  quite  opposite  nature.  Do  we  see 
any-  thing  like  Darius  s  usual  gentleness  an  1  good  na¬ 
ture  in  his  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  father,  wh® 
desired  the  favour  of  him  to  leave  him  one  of  his 
three  sons  at  home,  w'hile  the  other  two  followed  the 
king  in  his  expedition?  Was  there  ever  an  occasion 
wherein  he  had  more  need  of  counsel,  than  w  hen  he 
formed  the  design  of  making  war  upon  the  Scythians? 
And  could  any  one  give  more  prudent  advice  than 
what  his  brother  gave  him  upon  that  occasion?  But 
he  would  not  follow  it.  Does  there  appear  in  that 
whole  expedition  any  mark  of  wisdom  or  prudence? 
What  do  we  see  in  all  that  affair,  but  a  prince  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  his  greatness,  who  fancied  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  can  resist  him;  and  whose  weak 
ambition  to  signalize  himself  by  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
quest,  had  stifled  all  the  good  sense,  judgment,  and 
even  military-  knowledge,  he  formerly  displayed? 

What  constitutes  the  solid  glory  of  Darius’s  reign 
is,  his  being  chosen  by  God  himself,  as  Cyrus  had 
been  before,  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  mercies  to¬ 
wards  his  people,  the  declared  protector  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  and  the  restorer  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
reader  may  see  this  part  of  history  in  the  book  of  Ez¬ 
ra,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  XERXES,  CONNECTED  WITH  THAT 
OF  THE  GREEKS. 

Xerxes’s  reign  lasted  but  twelve  years,  but  it 
abounds  w  ith  great  events. 

SECTION  I.— XERXES,  AFTER  HAVING  REDUCED 

EGYPT,  MAKES  PREPARATIONS  FOR  CARRYING 

THE  WAR  INTO  GREECE.  HE  HOLDS  A  COUNCIL. 

THE  PRUDENT  SPEECH  OF  ARTABANES.  WAR  IS 

RESOLVED  UPON. 

Xerxes  having  ascended  the 
throne,®  employed  the  first  year  of  A.  M.  3519. 
his  reign  in  carrying  on  the  prepa-  Ant.  J.  C.  485. 
rations  begun  by  his  father,  for  the 
reduction  of  Egypt.  He  also  confirmed  to  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his 
father,  and  particularly  that  which  assigned  to  them 
the  tribute  of  Samaria,  for  the  supplying  them  with 
victims  for  the  service  of  the  temple  of  God. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  7 
he  marched  against  the  Egyptians,  A.M.  3520. 
and  having  defeated  and  subdued  Ant.  J.  C.  434. 
those  rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of 
their  subjection  more  heavy;  then  giving  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  province  to  his  brother  Achaemenes,  he 
returned  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Susa. 

Herodotus,8  the  famous  historian.  W'as  born  this 
same  year  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria.  For  he  was 
fifty-three  years  old  when  the  Peloponnesian  war  first 
began. 

Xerxes,9  puffed  up  with  his  suc¬ 
cess  against  the  Egyptians,  deter-  A.  M.  3521 
mined  to  make  war  against  the  Gre-  Ant.  J.  C.  483. 
cians.  (He  did  not  intend,10  he 
said,  to  have  the  figs  of  Attica,  which  w-ere  very  ex¬ 
cellent,  bought  for  him  any  longer,  because  he  would 
eat  no  more  of  them  till  he  was  master  of  the  country.) 
But  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that  impor¬ 
tance,  he  thought  proper  to  assemble  his  council,  and 
take  the  advice  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
persons  of  his  court.  He  laid  before  them  the  design 
he  had  of  making  w'ar  against  Greece,  and  acquaint¬ 
ed  them  with  his  motives;  which  were,  the  desire  of 
imitating  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  who  had 
all  of  them  distinguished  their  names  and  reigns  by 
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noble  enterprises;  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  re¬ 
venge  th.e  insolence  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  pre¬ 
sumed  to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes;  the 
necessity  he  was  under  to  avenge  the  disgrace  his 
country  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and 
the  prospect  of  the  great  advantages  that  might  be 
reaped  from  this  war,  which  would  be  attended  with 
the  conquest  of  Europe,  the  most  rich  and  fertile 
country  in  the  universe.  He  added  farther,  that  this 
war  had  been  resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and 
consequently  that  he  only  followed  and  executed  his 
intentions;  he  concluded  with  promising  ample  re¬ 
wards  to  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  who  had  been  so  un¬ 
successful  in  Darius’s  reign,  grown  neither  wiser  nor 
less  ambitious  by  his  ill  success,  and  extremely'  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army,  was  the  first 
who  gave  his  opinion.  He  began  by  extolling  Xerxes 
above  all  the  kings  that  had  gone  before  or  should 
succeed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  show  the  indispen¬ 
sable  necessity  of  avenging  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
Persian  name:  he  disparaged  the  Grecians,  and  re¬ 
presented  them  as  a  cowardly,  timorous  people,  with¬ 
out  courage,  without  forces,  or  experience  in  war. 
For  a  proof  of  what  he  said,  he  mentioned  his  own 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  which  he  exaggerated  in  a 
very  vain  and  ostentatious  manner,  as  if  that  people 
had  submitted  to  him  without  any  resistance.  He 
presumed  even  to  affirm,  that  not  any  of  the  Grecian 
nations  would  venture  to  come  out  against  Xerxes, 
who  would  march  with  all  the  forces  of  Asia;  and 
that  if  they  had  the  temerity  to  present  themselves 
before  him,  they  would  learn  to  their  cost,  that  the 
Persians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  nation  in 
the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flatter- 
,.]g  discourse  was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  king, 
were  afraid  to  contradict  it,  and  all  kept  silence.  This 
was  almost  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  Xerxes’s 
manner  of  proceeding.  A  wise  prince,  when  he  pro¬ 
poses  an  affair  in  council,  and  really  desires  that  every 
one  should  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  extremely 
careful  to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put 
no  constraint  upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  en¬ 
tirely  at  liberty.  Xerxes,  on  the  contrary,  had  open¬ 
ly  discovered  his  own  inclination,  or  rather  resolu¬ 
tion,  to  undertake  the  war.  When  a  prince  acts  in 
this  manner,  he  will  always  find  artful  flatterers,  who, 
being  eager  to  insinuate  themselves  into  favour  and 
to  please,  and  ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  inclina¬ 
tions,  will  not  fail  to  second  his  opinion  with  specious 
and  plausible  reasons;  whilst  those  that  would  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  good  counsel  are  restrained  by  fear; 
there  being  very  few  courtiers  who  love  their  prince 
well  enough,  and  have  sufficient  courage  to  venture 
to  displease  him  by  disputing  what  they  know  to  be 
his  taste  or  opinion. 

The  excessive  praises  given  by  Mardonius  to 
Xerxes,  which  is  the  usual  language  of  flatterers, 
aught  to  have  made  the  king  distrust  him,  and  appre¬ 
hend,  that  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  glory, 
that  nobleman  endeavoured  to  cloak  his  own  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  the  violent  desire  he  had  to  command  the 
army.  But  these  sweet  and  flattering  words,  which 
lide  like  a  serpent  under  flowers,  are  so  far  from 
ispleasing  princes,  that  they  captivate  and  charm 
them.  They  do  not  consider  that  men  flatter  and 
praise  them,  because  they  believe  them  weak  and 
vain  enough  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  bv 
commendations  that  bear  no  proportion  to  their  merit 
and  actions. 

This  behaviour  of  the  king  made  the  whole  council 
mute.  In  the  general  silence,  Artabanes,  the  kind’s 
uncle,  a  prince  very  venerable  for  his  age  and  pru¬ 
dence,  had  the  courage  to  make  the  following  speech: 
“  Permit  me,  great  prince,”  says  he,  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  Xerxes,  “  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  on 
this  occasion  with  a  liberty  suitable  to  my  age  and  to 
your  interest.  When  Darius  your  father,  and  my 
brother,  first  thought  of  making  war  against  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  I  used  all  my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from 
t.  I  meed  not  tell  you  what  that  enterprise  cost,  or 


what  was  the  success  of  it.  The  people  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the 
Scythians.  The  Grecians  are  esteemed  the  very  best 
troops  in  the  world,  either  by  land  or  sea.  If  the 
Athenians  alone  were  able  to  defeat  the  numerous 
army  commanded  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  what 
ought  we  to  expect  from  all  the  states  of  Greece  uni¬ 
ted  together?  You  design  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the  sea.  And  what  will 
become  of  us,  if  the  Athenians,  proving  victorious, 
should  advance  to  this  bridge  with  their  fleet,  and 
break  it  down?  I  still  tremble  when  I  consider,  that 
in  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  life  of  the  king,  your 
father,  and  the  safety  of  all  his  army,  were  reduced 
to  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  one  single  man;  and 
that  ifHystiaeus  the  Milesian  had,  in  compliance  with 
the  urgent  suggestions  made  to  him,  consented  to 
break  down  the  bridge  which  had  been  laid  over  the 
Danube,  the  Persian  empire  had  been  entirely  ruin¬ 
ed.  Do  not  expose  yourself,  sir,  to  the  like  danger, 
especially  since  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  it.  Take 
time  at  least  to  reflect  upon  it.  When  we  have  ma¬ 
turely  deliberated  upon  an  affair,  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  success  of  it,  we  have  no  blame  to  impute 
to  ourselves.  Precipitation  besides  its  being  impru 
dent,  is  almost  always  unfortunate,  and  attended  with 
fatal  consequences.  Above  all,  do  not  suffer  your¬ 
self,  great  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  splen 
dour  of  imaginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  troops.  The  highest  and  most  lofty 
trees  have  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  thunder.  As 
God  alone  is  truly  great,  he  is  an  enemy  to  pride,* 
and  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  every  thing  that  ex- 
alteth  itself:  and  very  often  the  most  numerous  arm¬ 
ies  fly  before  a  handful  of  men,  because  he  inspires 
the  one  with  courage,  and  scatters  terror  among  the 
others." 

Artabanes,  after  having  spoken  thus  to  the  king, 
turned  himself  towards  Mardonius,  and  reproached 
him  with  his  want  of  sincerity  or  judgment,  in  giving 
the  king  a  notion  of  the  Grecians  so  directly  contra¬ 
ry  to  truth;  and  showed  how  extremely  he  was  to 
blame  for  desiring  rashly  to  engage  the  nation  in  a 
war,  which  nothing  but  his  own  views  of  interest  and 
ambition  could  tempt  him  to  advise.  “  If  a  war  be 
resolved  upon,”  added  he,  “  let  the  king,  whose  life 
is  dear  to  us  all,  remain  in  Persia;  and  do  you,  since 
you  so  ardently  desire  it,  march  at  the  head  of  the 
most  numerous  army  that  can  be  assembled.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  your  children  and  mine  be  given  up  as 
a  pledge,  to  answer  for  the  success  of  the  war.  If 
the  issue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  consent  that  mine  be 
put  to  death:1 2  but  if  it  prove  otherwise,  as  I  well  fore¬ 
see  it  will,  then  I  desire  that  your  children,  and  you 
yourself,  on  your  return,  may  be  treated  in  such  a 
manner  as  you  deserve,  for  the  rash  counsel  you  have 
given  your  master.” 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  sen¬ 
timents  contradicted  in  this  manner,  fell  into  a  rage. 
“  Thank  the  gods,”  says  he  to  Artabanes,  “  that  you 
are  my  father’s  brother;  were  it  not  for  that,  you 
should  this  moment  suffer  the  just  reward  of  your 
audacious  behaviour.  But  I  will  punish  you  for  it  in 
another  manner,  by  leaving  you  here  among  the  wo¬ 
men,  whom  you  too  much  resemble  in  your  coward¬ 
ice  and  fear,  whilst  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops, 
where  my  duty  and  glory  call  me.” 

Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  very 
respectful  and  moderate  terms:  Xerxes  nevertheless 
was  extremely  offended.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
princes,3  spoiled  by  flattery,  to  look  upon  everything 
as  dry  and  austere,  that  is  sincere  and  ingenuous,  ana 
to  regard  all  counsel  delivered  with  a  generous  and 
disinterested  freedom,  as  a  seditious  presumption 
They  do  not  consider  that  even  a  good  man  nevei 
dares  to  tell  them  all  he  thinks,  nor  discover  th« 
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wnole  truth,  especially  in  things  that  may  be  disagree¬ 
able  to  them;  and  that  what  they  stand  most  in  need 
of,  is  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend  that  will  conceal 
nothing  from  them.  A  prince  ought  to  think  himself 
veiy  happy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds  but  one  man 
born  with  that  degree  of  generosity  who  certainly 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  treasure 
of  the  state,  as  he  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  admit¬ 
ted,  both  the  most  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  rare  instrument  of  government.1 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  we  are  speaking  of.  When  the  first  emotions  of 
his  anger  were  over,  and  he  had  time  to  reflect  on 
his  pillow  upon  the  different  counsels  that  had  been 

iven  him,  he  confessed  he  had  been  to  blame  to  give 

is  uncle  such  harsh  language,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  his  fault  the  next  day  in  open  counsel;  in¬ 
genuously  owning,  that  the  heat  of  youth,  and  his 
want  of  experience,  had  made  him  negligent  in  pay¬ 
ing  the  regard  due  to  a  prince  so  worthy  of  respect 
aa  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age  and  wisdom;  and  de¬ 
claring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  come  over  to  his 
opinion,  notwithstanding  adream  he  had  in  the  night, 
wherein  a  phantom  had  appeared  to  him,  and  warm¬ 
ly  exhorted  him  to  undertake  that  war.  All  who  com¬ 
posed  the  council  were  delighted  to  hear  the  king 
speak  in  this  manner;  and  to  testify  their  joy,  they 
fell  prostrate  before  him,  striving  who  should  most 
extol  the  glory  of  such  a  proceeding;  nor  could  their 
praises  on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all  suspected.  For 
it  is  no  hard  matter  to  discern,2  whether  the  praises 
given  to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart,  and  are 
founded  upon  truth,  or  whether  they  drop  from  the 
lips  only  as  an  effect  of  mere  flattery  and  deceit.  That 
sincere  and  humiliating  acknowledgment  made  by 
the  king,  far  from  appearing  a  weakness  in  him,  was 
looked  upon  by  them  as  the  effort  of  a  great  soul, 
which  rises  above  its  faults,  in  bravely  confessing 
them,  by  way  of  reparation  and  atonement.  They 
admired  the  nobleness  of  this  procedure  the  more,  as 
they  knew  that  princes  educated  like  Xerxes,  in  a  vain 
haughtiness  and  false  glory,  are  never  disposed  to 
own  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  generally  make  use 
of  their  authority  to  justify,  with  pride  and  obstina¬ 
cy,  whatever  faults  they  have  committed  through  ig¬ 
norance  or  imprudence.  We  may  venture,  I  think, 
to  say.  that  it  is  more  glorious  to  rise  in  this  manner, 
than  it  would  be  never  to  have  fallen.  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  greater,  and  at  the  same  time  more  n  , 
and  uncommon,  than  to  see  a  mighty  and  powerful 
prince,  and  that  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity, 
acknowledge  his  faults,  when  he  happens  to  commit 
any,  without  seeking  pretexts  or  excuses  to  cover 
them;  pay  homage  to  truth,  even  when  it  is  against 
him  and  condemns  him;  and  leave  other  princes,  who 
have  a  false  delicacy  concerning  their  grandeur,  the 
shame  of  always  abounding  with  errors  and  defects, 
and  of  never  owning  that  they  have  any. 

The  night  following,  the  same  phantom,  if  we  may 
believe  Herodotus,  appeared  again  to  the  king,  and 
repeated  the  same  solicitations,  with  new  menaces  and 
threatenings.  Xerxes  communicated  what  passed  to 
his  uncle;  and,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  this  vis¬ 
ion  proceeded  from  the  gods  or  not,  entreated  him 
earnestly  to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  afterwards  to  take  his  place  in  his  bed  for 
that  night.  Artabanes  hereupon  discoursed  very  sen¬ 
sibly  and  rationally  with  the  king  upon  the  vanity  of 
dreams;  and  then  coming  to  what  personally  regard¬ 
ed  him,  “I  look  upon  it, ”3  says  he,  “almost  equally 
commendable  to  think  well  one's  self,  and  to  hearken 
with  docility  to  the  good  counsels  of  others.  You 
have  both  these  qualities,  great  prince;  and  if  you 

1  Nhllum  majus  boni  imperii  instrumentum  quam  bonus 
amicus.  Tacit.  Hist.  I.  iv.  c.  7. 

a  Nec  occultum  est  quando  ex  veritate,  quandn  adumbra- 
ta  l.-etitia,  facta  imperatorum  celebrantur.  Tacit.  Annul.  1. 
Iv.  c.  31. 

a  This  thought  is  in  Hesiod.  Opera  et  dies,  v.  293.  Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  n.  84.  et  Tit.  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  19.  Satpe  ego  au- 
dini,  milites,  cumprimum  esse  virurn,  qui  ipse  consulat  quid 
in  rem  sit;  secundum  eum,  qni.  bene  monenti  obediat ;  qui 
tier,  ipse  consulere,  nee  alteri  parere  sciat.  eum  extremi  in- 
genii  esse.  I 
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follow  the  natural  bent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would 
lead  you  solely  to  sentiments  of  wisdom  and  modera¬ 
tion.  You  never  take  any  violent  measures  or  reso¬ 
lutions,  but  when  the  arts  of  evil  counsellors  urge 
you  into  them,  or  the  poison  of  flattery  misleads  you 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ocean,  of  itself  calm  and 
serene,  is  never  disturbed  but  by  the  extraneous 
impulse  of  other  bodies.  What  afflicted  me  in  the 
answer  you  made  me  the  other  day,  when  I  delivered 
my  sentiments  freely  in  council,  was  not  the  personal 
affront  to  me,  but  the  injury  you  did  yourself,  by  ma¬ 
king  so  wrong  a  choice  between  the  different  counsels 
that  were  offered ;  rejecting  that  which  led  you  to 
sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity;  and  embracing 
the  other,  which,  on  the  contrary,  tended  only  to 
nourish  pride,  and  to  inflame  ambition.” 

Artabanes,  through  complaisance,  passed  the  night 
in  the  king’s  bed,  and  had  the  same  vision  which 
Xerxes  had  before;  that  is,  in  his  sleep  he  saw  a  man, 
who  severely  reproached  him,  and  threatened  him 
with  the  greatest  misfortunes,  if  he  continued  to  op- 
ose  the  king’s  intentions.  This  so  much  affected 
im,  that  he  came  over  to  the  king’s  first  opinion,  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  was  something  divine  in  these  re¬ 
peated  visions;  and  the  war  against  the  Grecians  was 
resolved  upon.  These  circumstances  I  relate  here  as 
I  find  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  in  the  sequel  did  but  ill  support  this  char¬ 
acter  of  moderation.  We  shall  find  in  him  only  tran¬ 
sient  rays  of  wisdom  and  reason,  which  shine  forth 
but  for  a  moment,  and  then  give  way  to  the  most 
culpable  and  extravagant  excesses.  We  may  judge, 
however,  even  from  thence,  that  he  had  very  good 
natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  are  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the 
poison  of  flattery,  and  the  possession  of  absolute  and 
unlimited  power:  Ft’  dominationis  convulsus .4 

It  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  of  state,  to  be 
less  affected  with  an  affront  to  himself,  than  with  the 
wrong  done  his  master  by  giving  him  evil  and  perni¬ 
cious  counsel. 

Mardonius’s  counsel  was  pernicious;  because,  as 
Artabanes  observes,  it  tended  only  to  nourish  and  in¬ 
crease  that  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  violence  in  the 
prince,  which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  him  already, 
vfifiv  »6£oiiv>i; ;  and  5  because  it  disposed  and  accus- 
somed  his  mind  still  to  carry  his  views  and  desires 
beyond  his  present  fortune,  still  to  be  aiming  at  some¬ 
thing  farther,  and  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambition. 
This6  is  the  predominant  passion  of  those  men  whom 
we  usually  call  conquerors,  and  whom,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  might  call 
with  great  propriety  robbers  of  nations.''  If  you  con¬ 
sider  and  examine  the  whole  race  of  Persian  kings, 
says  Seneca,  will  you  find  any  one  of  them  that  evei 
stopped  his  career  of  his  own  accord;  that  was  ever 
satisfied  with  his  past  conquests;  or  that  was  not 
forming  some  new  projector  enterprise,  when  death 
surprised  him?  Nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished  at 
such  a  disposition,  adds  the  same  author;  for  ambi 
tion  is  a  gulf  and  a  bottomless  abyss,  wherein  every 
thing  is  lost  that  is  thrown  in,  and  where,  though  you 
were  to  heap  province  upon  province,  and  kingdom 
upon  kingdom,  you  would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
mighty  void. 

SECTION  II.— XERXES  BEGINS  HIS  MARCH,  AND 
PASSES  FROM  ASIA  INTO  EUROPE,  BY  CROSSING 
THE  STRAITS  OF  THE  HELLESPONT  UPON  A 
BRIDGE  OF  BOATS. 

The  war  being  resolved  upon,  A.  M.  3523. 
Xerxes,  that  he  might  omit  nothing  Ant.  J.  C.  481. 


*  Tacit. 

5  'Lie  xaxiv  ht)  SiSxe- x-iiv  -J/u^hp  wXeov  ti 

aid  ?%£1V  TOU  TTCtpiOVTOS. 

•  Nec  hoc  Alexandri  tantilm  vitium  fuit,  quem  per  Libe- 

ri  Herculisque  vestigia  feli.v  temeritas  egit sed  omnium, 
quos  fortuna  irritavit  implendo.  Totum  regni  Persici  stem- 
ma  percense  :  quem  invenies,  cui  modum  imperii  satietas 
fecerit?  qui  non  vitam  in  aliqua  ulterius  procedendi  cogita- 
tione  finierit?  Nec  id  mirum  est.  Quicquid  cupiditati 
eontigit,  penitus  hauritur  et  conditur  :  nec  interest  quam 
turn  eo,  quod  inexplebile  est,  congeras.  Senec.  1.  vn.  e  e 
nef.  c.  3.  1  Jer.  iv.  7. 
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which  cculd  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  most  potent  people 
of  the  West,  and  made  an  agreement  with  them,  that 
whilst  the  Persian  forces  should  attack  Greece,  the 
Carthaginians  should  fall  upon  the  Grecian  colonies 
that  were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  other  Gre¬ 
cians.  The  Carthaginians  made  Amilcar  their  general, 
who  did  not  content  himself  with  raising  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  in  Africa,  but  with  the  money  that 
Xerxes  had  sent  them,  engaged  a  great  number  of  sol¬ 
diers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his  service;  so 
that  he  collected  an  army  of  300,000  men,  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  ships,  in  order  to  execute  the 
projects  and  stipulations  of  the  league. 

Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  Daniel’s1 * 
prediction,  having  through  his  great  power  and  his 
great  riches  stirred  up  all  the  nations  of  the  then 
Known  world  against  the  realm  of  Greece,  that  is  to 
say,  of  all  the  west  under  the  command  of  Amilcar, 
and  of  all  the  east  under  his  own  banner,  set  out  from 
Susa,2  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the  fifth 
vcar  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  marched  towards  Sardis,  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  whole  army,  whilst  the  fleet  ad¬ 
vanced  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  towards  the 
Hellespont. 

Xerxes3  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut 
through  mount  Athos.  This  is  a  mountain  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  extends 
a  great  way  into  the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of  a 
peninsula.  It  is  joined  to  the  land  only  by  an  isth¬ 
mus  of  about  half  a  league  over.  We  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  the  sea  in  this  place  was  very 
tempestuous,  and  occasioned  frequent  shipwrecks. 
Xerxes  made  this  his  pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave 
for  cutting  through  the  mountain:  but  the  true  reason 
was  the  vanity  of  signalizing  himself  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  enterprise,  and  by  doing  a  thing  that  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult;  as  Tacitus  says  of  Nero,  Erat  in- 
credibilium  cupitor.  Accordingly  Herodotus  ob¬ 
serves,  that  this  undertaking  was  more  vain-glorious 
than  useful,  since  he  might  with  less  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  have  had  his  vessels  carried  over  the  isthmus, 
as  was  the  practice  in  those  days.  The  passage  he 
caused  to  be  cut  through  the  mountain  was  broad 
enough  to  let  two  galleys  with  three  banks  of  oars 
each  pass  through  it  abreast.  This  prince,*  who  was 
extravagant  enough  to  believe,  that  all  nature  and  the 
very  elements  were  under  his  command,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  opinion,  wrote  a  letter  to  mount 
Athos  in  the  following  terms:  “Athos,  thou  proud 
and  aspiring  mountain,  that  liftest  up  thy  head  unto 
the  heavens,  I  advise  thee  not  to  be  so  audacious  as  to 
put  rocks  and  stones,  which  cannot  be  cut,  in  the  way 
of  ray  workmen.  If  thou  givest  them  that  opposition, 

I  will  cut  thee  entirely  down,  and  throw  thee  head¬ 
long  into  the  sea.”  At  the  same  time* * 5  he  ordered 
his  labourers  to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  make  them 
carry  on  the  work  the  faster. 

A  traveller  5  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  the 
First,  and  who  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  concerning  the 
singular  and  remarkable  things  he  had  seen  in  his 
travels,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  fact;  and  takes  no¬ 
tice,  that  as  he  passed  near  mount  Athos,  he  could 
perceive  no  traces  of  the  work  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  of.  r 

Xerxes/1  as  we  have  already  related,  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Sardis.  Having  left  Cappadocia,  and  passed 
the  river  Halys,  he  came  to  Celtenae,8  a  city  of  Phry- 


■  Dan.  xi.  2. 

9  Herod  1.  vii.c.26.  3  Ibid.  c.  21,  24. 

1  Plut.de  ira  oohib.  p.  455. 

»  Plut.  ile  anim.  tranq.  p.  470. 

<•  Bellnn  sinful,  rer.  observ.  p.  78. 

r  Herod. '.  vii.  c.  26.  29. 

•  This  city,  agreeably  to  the  text,  was  situated  in  Phrygia 
Major  on  the  road  from  Susa  to  Sardis.  It  is  now  in  ruins 
and  modern  geographers  are  much  divided  in  opinion  res¬ 
pecting  its  ancient  site.  It  was  a  city  of  great  note  in  the 
days  of  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  kings,  and  during  the 
time  of  the  Persian  empire;  it  is  also  noted  in  the  march 


gia,  near  which  is  the  source  of’  the  Masander.  Py- 
thius,  a  Lydian,  had  his  residence  in  this  city,  and 
next  to  Xerxes  was  the  most  opulent  prince  of  those 
times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole  army 
with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  an 
oiler  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  his  expedition.  Xerxes  surprised  and  charmed  at 
so  generous  an  otter,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  to 
what  sum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius  made  an¬ 
swer,  that  with  the  design  of  offering  them  to  his  ser¬ 
vice,  he  had  taken  an  exact  account  of  them,  and  that 
the  silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000  talents9 
(which  make  6,000,000  French  money;)  and  the  gold 
to  4,000,000  of  daricks,10  wanting  7000  (that  is  to  say 
to  40,000,000  of  livres,  wanting  70,000,  reckoning  ten 
livres  French  money  to  the  darick.)  All  this  money 
he  offered  him,  telling  him,  that  his  revenues  were 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  household.  Xerxes 
made  him  very  hearty  acknowledgments,  entered  into 
a  particular  friendship  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  instead  of  accepting  his 
offers,  obliged  him  to  accept  as  a  present  the  7000 
daricks,  which  were  wanting  to  make  up  his  gold  a 
round  sum  of  4,000,000. 

After  such  a  conduct  as  this,  who  would  not  think 
that  Pythius’s11  peculiar  characteristic  and  particular 
virtue  had  been  generosity,  and  a  noble  contempt  of 
riches?  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  penurious 
princes  in  the  world;  and  who,  besides  his  sordid 
avarice  with  regard  to  himself,  was  extremely  cruel 
and  inhuman  to  his  subjects,  whom  he  kept  contin¬ 
ually  employed  in  hard  and  fruitless  labour,  always 
ln  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  he  had 
in  his  territories.  When  he  was  absent  from  home, 
his  subjects  went  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  the  prin¬ 
cess  his  wife,  laid  their  complaints  before  her,  and 
implored  her  assistance.  Commiserating  their  con¬ 
dition,  she  made  use  of  a  very  extraordinary  method 
to  work  upon  her  husband,  and  to  give  him  a  clear 
notion  and  a  palpable  demonstration  of  the  folly  and 
injustice  of  his  conduct.  On  his  return  home,  she 
ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared  for  him,  very 
magnificent  in  appearance,  but  what  in  reality  was  no 
entertainment.  All  the  courses  and  services  were  of 
gold  and  silver;  and  the  prince,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  rich  dishes  and  splendid  rarities,  could  not  sat¬ 
isfy  his  hunger.  He  easily  divined  the  meaning  of 
this  enigma,  and  began  to  consider,  that  the  end  of 
gold  and  silver  was  not  merely  to  be  looked  upon,  but 
to  be  employed  and  made  use  of,  and  that  to  neglect 
a3  ,  done,  the  business  of  husbandry  and  the 

tilling  of  land,  by  employing  all  his  people  in  digging 
and  working  of  mines,  was  the  direct  way  to  bring  a 
famine  both  upon  himself  and  his  country.  For  the 
future,  therefore,  he  only  reserved  a  fifth  part  of  his 
people  for  the  business  of  mining.  Plutarch  has  pre¬ 
served  this  fact  in  a  treatise,  wherein  he  has  collected 
a  great  many  others  to  prove  the  ability  and  industry 
of  ladies.  We  have  the  same  disposition  of  mind  no¬ 
ticed  in  fabulous  story,  in  the  example  of  a  prince  12 
who  reigned  in  this  very  country',  for  whom  every 
thing  that  he  touched  was  immediately  turned  into 
gold,  according  to  the  request  which  he  himself  had 
made  to  the  gods,  and  who  by  that  means  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  perishing  with  hunger. 

The  same  prince,13  who  had  made  such  obliging 
otters  to  Xerxes,  having  desired  as  a  favour  of  him 
some  time  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five  sons  who 
served  m  his  army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave  him 
the  eldest,  in  order  to  be  a  support  and  comfort  to 
him  in  his-old  age;  the  king  was  so  enraged  at  the 
proposal,  though  so  reasonable  in  itself,  that  he  caused 


of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  a  description  of  its  site  has  been 

given  by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis.  Here  was  the  grand 

rendezvous  of  the  army  of  the  prince,  who  stayed  here  no 

*)%SontAan  <1ays’  ancl  was  here  by  Clearchus  and 

.1700  Greeks. 

8  About  255.0001.  sterling. 

10  About  1,700.000!.  sterling. 

262  Plutar,T'*  ,a!Is  him  Pytliis.  Plut.  de  virt.  mulier.  , 

15  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia. 

18  Herod.  1  vii.  c.  38,  39.  Sen.  de  ira,  1.  iii.  c.  17. 
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the  eldest  son  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  giving  him  to  understand,  that  it  was  a  favour 
that  he  spared  the  lives  of  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
children  ;  and  then  causing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut  in 
two,  and  one  part  to  be  placed  on  the  right,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  he  made  the  whole  army  pass  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it  by 
such  a  sacrifice.  What  a  monster  in  nature  is  a  prince 
of  this  kind!  How  is  it  possible  to  have  any  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  friendship  of  the  great,  or  to  rely  upon 
their  warmest  professions  and  protestations  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  service! 

From  Phrygia,1  Xerxes  marched  to  Sardis,  where 
he  9pent  the  winter.  From  hence  he  sent  heralds  to 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lacedas- 
mon,  to  require  them  to  give  him  earth  and  water, 
which  as  we  have  taken  notice  of  before,  was  the  way 
nf  exacting  and  acknowledging  submission. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on,  he  left 
Sardis,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Helles¬ 
pont.  Being  arrived  there,2  he  wished  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  naval  engagement.  A  throne  was 
erected  for  him  upon  an  eminence;  and  in  that  situa¬ 
tion,  seeing  all  the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels,  and 
the  land  covered  with  his  troops,  he  at  first  felt  a  se¬ 
cret  joy  diffuse  itself  through  his  soul,  in  surveying 
with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  extent  of  his  power,  and 
Considering  himself  as  the  most  happy  of  mortals;  but 
reflecting  soon  afterwards,  that  of  so  many  thousands 
in  a  hundred  years’  time  there  would  not  be  one  liv¬ 
ing  soul  remaining,  his  joy  was  turned  into  grief,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the  uncertainty  and 
instability  of  human  things.  He  might  have  found 
another  subject  of  reflection,  which  would  have  more 
justly  merited  his  tears  and  affliction,  had  he  turned 
his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  considered  the  re¬ 
proaches  he  deserved  for  being  the  instrument  of 
shortening  that  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom 
his  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  sacrifice  ip  an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  war. 

Artabanes,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  ma- 
\  king  himself  useful  to  the  young  prince,  and  of  instil¬ 
ling  into  him  sentiments  of  goodness  for  his  people, 
took  advantage  of  this  moment  in  which  he  found  him 
touched  with  a  sense  of  tenderness  and  humanity, 
and  led  him  into  farther  reflections  upon  the  miseries 
with  which  the  lives  of  most  men  are  attended,  and 
which  render  them  so  painful  and  unhappy;  endea¬ 
vouring  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  princes,  who,  not  being  able 
to  prolong  the  natural  life  of  their  subjects,  ought  at 
least  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the 
troubles  and  allay  the  bitterness  of  it. 

In  the  same  conversation  Xerxes  asked  his  uncle  if 
he  still  persisted  in  his  first  opinion,  and  if  he  would 
still  advise  him  not  to  make  war  against  Greece,  sup- 
osing  he  had  not  seen  the  vision,  which  occasioned 
im  to  change  his  sentiments.  Artabanes  owned  he 
still  had  his  fear^;  and  that  he  was  very  uneasy  con¬ 
cerning  two  things.  What  are  those  two  things?  re¬ 
plied  Xerxes.  The  land  and  the  sea,  says  Artabanes: 
the  land,  because  there  is  no  country  that  can  feed 
and  maintain  so  numerous  an  army;  the  sea,  because 
there  are  no  ports  capable  of  receiving  such  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  vessels.  The  king  was  very  sensible  of  the 
strength  of  this  reasoning;  but  as  it  was  now  too  late 
to  go  back,  he  made  answer,  that  in  great  underta¬ 
kings,  men  ought  not  so  narrowly  to  examine  all  the 
inconveniences  that  may  attend  them;  that  if  they 
did,  no  signal  enterprises  would  ever  be  attempted: 
and  that  if  his  predecessors  had  observed  so  scrupu¬ 
lous  and  timorous  a  rule  of  policy,  the  Persian  empire 
would  never  have  attained  its  present  height  of  great¬ 
ness  and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  pru¬ 
dent  advice,  which  he  no  more  thought  fit  to  follow 
than  he  had  the  former;  this  was,  not  to  employ  the 
Ionians  in  his  service  against  the  Grecians,  from 
whom  they'  were  originally  descended,  and  on  which 
account  he  ought  to  suspect  their  fidelity.  Xerxes, 
however,  after  these  conversations  with  his  uncle, 
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treated  him  with  great  friendship,  paid  him  the  high¬ 
est  marks  of  honour  and  respect,  sent  him  back  to 
dusa,  to  take  the  care  and  administration  of  the  em¬ 
pire  upon  him  during  his  own  absence,  and  to  that 
end  invested  him  with  his  whole  authority. 

Xerxes,3  at  a  vast  expense,  had  caused  a  bridge  of 
boats  to  be  built  upon  the  sea,  for  the  passage  of  his 
forces  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  space  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  two  continents,  formerly  called  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  and  now  called  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
or  of  Gallipoli,  is  seven  stadia  in  breadth,  which  is 
near  an  English  mile.  A  violent  storm  arose  on  a 
sudden  and  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing 
this  news  on  his  arrival,  fell  into  a  transport  of  rage; 
and  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  so  cruel  an  affront, 
commanded  two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  if  he  meant  to  shackle  and  confine  it,  and  his 
men  to  give  it  300  strokes  of  a  whip,  addressing  it  in 
this  manner:  “  Thou  troublesome  and  unhappy  ele¬ 
ment,  thus  does  thy  master  chastise  thee  for  having 
affronted  him  without  reason.  Know,  that  Xerxes 
will  easily  find  means  to  pass  over  thy  waters,  in  spite 
of  all  thy  billows  and  resistance.”  The  extravagance 
of  this  prince  did  not  stop  here;  but,  making  the  un¬ 
dertakers  of  the  work  answerable  for  events  which 
do  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  power  of  man,  he 
ordered  all  those  persons  to  have  their  heads  struck 
off,  that  had  been  charged  with  the  direction  and 
management  of  that  undertaking. 

Xerxes4 *  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built, 
one  for  the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the 
baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  He  appointed  work¬ 
men  more  able  and  expert  than  the  former,  who  went 
about  it  in  this  manner  : — the}'  placed  360  vessels 
across,  some  of  them  having  three  banks  of  oars,  and 
others  fifty  oars  apiece,  with  their  sides  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  F.uxine  sea;  and  on  the  side  that  faced  the 
jEgean  sea,  they  put  314.  They  then  cast  large  an¬ 
chors  into  the  water  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  fix  and 
secure  all  these  vessels  against  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  and  against  the  current  of  the  water.6  On  the 
east  side  they  left  three  passages  or  vacant  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  vessels,  that  there  might  be  room  for  small 
boats  to  go  and  come  easily,  as  there  was  occasion,  to 
and  from  the  Euxine  sea.  After  this,  upon  the  land 
on  both  sides,  they  drove  large  piles  into  the  earth, 
with  huge  rings  fastened  to  them,  to  which  were  tied 
six  vast  cables,  which  went  over  each  of  the  two 
bridges;  two  of  which  cables  were  made  of  hemp, 
and  four  of  a  sort  of  reeds  called  which  were 

made  use  of  in  those  times  for  the  making  of  cordage. 
Those  that  were  made  of  hemp  must  have  been  of  an 
extraordinary  strength  and  thickness,  since  every  cu¬ 
bit  of  those  cables  weighed  a  talent.6  The  cables  laid 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  vessels  lengthwise, 
reached  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  sea.  When 
this  part  of  the  work  was  finished,  quite  over  the 
vessels  from  side  to  side,  and  over  the  cables  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  they  laid  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut 
purposely  for  that  use,  and  planks  again  over  them, 
fastened  and  joined  together,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
floor  or  solid  bottom;  all  which  they  covered  over 
with  earth,  and  added  rails  or  battlements  on  each 
side,  that  the  horses  and  cattle  might  not  be  frighten¬ 
ed  at  seeing  the  sea  in  their  passage.  This  was  the 
mode  of  constructing  those  famous  bridges  built  by 
Xerxes. 

When  the  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  their  passing  over.  And  as  soon  as  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  appear,  sweet  odours 
of  all  kinds  were  abundantly  spread  over  both  of  the 
bridges,  and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myrtle.  At 
the  same  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  into  the 
sea,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  sun,  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  of  the  Persian  worship,  he  implored  the 

i  Herod,  vii.  33—36.  *  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  36 

*  Polybius  remarks,  that  there  is  a  current  of  water  from 

the  lake  Mreotis  and  the  Euxine  sea  into  the  Aegean  sea, 

occasioned  .by  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  those 

two  seas.  Pol.  1.  iv.  p.  307,  308. 

6  A  talent  in  weight  consisted  of  60  minat,  that  is  to  say, 
of  42  pounds  of  our  weight ;  and  the  mina  oorisistcd  of  100 
drachms. 
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assistance  of  that  god  in  the  enterprise  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  desired  the  continuance  of  his  protection 
till  he  had  made  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  and 
had  brought  it  into  subjection  to  his  power;  this  done, 
he  threw  the  vessel  which  he  had  used  in  making  his 
libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup  and  a  Persian 
scimitar,  into  the  sea.  The  army  was  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  in  passing  over  these  straits;  those  who 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  march,  lashing  the  poor 
soldiers  all  the  while  with  whips,  in  order  to  quicken 
their  speed,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  nation, 
which,  properly  speaking,  was  only  a  huge  assembly 
of  slaves. 

SECTION  III. — ENUMERATION  OF  XERXES’S  FOR¬ 
CES.  DEMARATUS  DELIVERS  HIS  SENTIMENTS 

FREELY  UPON  THAT  PRINCE’S  ENTERPRISE. 

Xerxes,'  directing  his  march  across  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Chersonesus,  arrived  at  Doriscus,  a  city  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  Thrace;  where, 
having  encamped  his  army,  and  given  orders  for  his 
fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  shore,  he  reviewed  them 
both. 

He  found  the  land  army  which  he  had  brought  out 
of  Asia,  consisted  of  1,700,000  foot  and  80,000  horse, 
which,  with  20,000  men  that  were  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry  at  least  for  conducting  and  taking  care  of  the  car¬ 
riages  and  the  camels,  made  in  all  1,800,000  men. 
When  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  the  nations  that 
submitted  to  him  made  an  addition  to  his  army  of 
300,000  men,  which  made  all  his  land  forces  together 
amount  to  2,100,000  men. 

His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  from  Asia,  consisted  of 
1207  vessels  of  war,  all  of  three  banks  of  oars.  Each 
vessel  carried  200  men,  natives  of  the  country,  that 
fitted  them  out,  besides  thirty  more,  that  were  either 
Persians  or  Medes,  or  of  the  Sacte;  which  made  in 
all,  277,610  men.  The  European  nations  augmented 
his  fleet  with  120  vessels,  each  of  which  carried  200 
men;  in  all,  24,000;  these,  added  to  the  others, 
amounted  together  to  301,610  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  ves¬ 
sels,  the  small  galleys  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the 
transport  ships,  the  vessels  that  carried  the  provisions, 
and  that  were  employed  in  other  uses,  amounted  to 
3000.  If  we  reckon  but  eighty  men  in  each  of  these 
vessels,  one  with  another,  that  made  in  the  whole 
240,000  men. 

Thus,  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  his 
land  and  sea  forces  together  made  up  the  number  of 
2,641,610  men,  without  including  servants,  eunuchs, 
women,  sutlers,  and  other  people  of  that  sort,  which 
usually  follow  an  army,  and  whose  number  at  this  time 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces:  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  those  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this  expe¬ 
dition,  amounted  to  5,283,220.  This  is  the  computa¬ 
tion  which  Herodotus  makes  of  them,  and  in  which 
Plutarch  and  Isocrates  agree  with  him.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Pliny,  fElian,i 2  and  others,  fall  very  short  of 
this  number  in  their  calculation ;  but  their  accounts 
of  the  matter  appear  to  be  less  authentic  than  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  in  which  this 
expedition  was  made,  and  who  repeats  the  inscription 
engraved,  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  upon  the 
monument  of  those  Grecians  who  were  killed  at  Ther- 
mopylae,  which  expressed  that  they  fought  against 
3,000,000  of  men.  °  ° 

For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons,3  there  must 
be  every  day  consumed,  according  to  Herodotus’s 
computation,  above  110,340  medimni  of  flour  (the  me- 
dimnus  was  a  measure  which,,  according  to  Budseus, 
was  equivalent  to  six  of  our  bushels;)  allowing  for 
pvery  head  the  quantity  of  a  chcenix,  which  was  the 
daily  allowance  that  masters  gave  their  slaves  amon°- 
the  Grecians.  We  have  no  account  in  history  of  any 
other  army  so  numerous  as  this.  And  amongst  all 
these  millions  of  men,  there  is  not  one  that  could  vie 
with  Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty,  either  for  the  comeli¬ 


i  Herod.  1  vii.  c.  56— 99.  184— 187. 

»  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  3.  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c  10.  A21ian.  1.  xiii. 
e.  3. 

3  Herod  1.  vii.  c.  187. 


ness  of  his  tace,  or  the  tallness  of  his  person.  But 
this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pre-eminence  for  a  piince.  when 
attended  with  no  other.  Accordingly,  Justin,  after  he 
has  mentioned  the  number  of  these  troops,  adds,  that 
this  vast  body  of  forces  wanted  a  chief:  Huic  tanto 
agmini  dux  defuit. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  foi 
such  an  immense  number  of  persons,  if  the  historian  * 
had  not  informed  us,  that  Xerxes  had  employed  four 
whole  years  m  making  preparations  for  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  We  have  seen  already  how  many  vessels  of 
burden  there  were,  that  coasted  along  continually  to 
attend  upon,  and  supply,  the  land  army;  and  doubt¬ 
less  there  were  fresh  ones  arriving  every  day,  that 
furnished  the  camp  with  a  sufficient  plenty  of  all 
things  necessary. 

Herodotus6  acquaints  us  with  the  method  of  which 
they  made  use  to  calculate  these  forces,  which  were 
almost  innumerable.  They  assembled  10,000  men  in 
a  particular  place,  and  ranked  them  as  close  together 
as  was  possible;  after  which  they  described  a  circle 
quite  round  them,  and  erected  a  little  wall  upon  that 
circle,  about  half  the  height  of  a  man’s  body:  when 
this  was  done,  they  made  the  whole  army  successive¬ 
ly  pass  through  this  space,  and  thereby  knew  to  what 
number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  also  a  particular  account  of  the 
different  armour  of  all  the  nations  that  constituted 
this  army.  Besides  the  generals  of  every  nation,  who 
each  of  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  country,  the  land  army  was  under  the  command 
of  six  Persian  generals;  viz.  Mas-donius,  the  son  of 
Gobryas;  Tirintatechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanes,  and 
Smerdones,  son  to  Otanes  both  near  relations  to  the 
king;  Masistes,  sou  of  Dariu3  and  Atossa;  Gergis, 
son  of  Ariazes;  and  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus.  The 
10,000  Persians  who  were  called  the  Immortal  Band, 
were  commanded  by  Hydarnes.  The  cavalry  had  its 
particular  commanders. 

There  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who 
commanded  the  fleet.  In  Herodotus6  we  have  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  nations  by  which  it  was 
fitted  out.  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  who 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  governed  the  kingdom 
for  her  son,  that  was  still  a  minor,  brought  but  five 
vessels  along  with  her;  but  they  were  the  best  equip¬ 
ped,  and  the  lightest  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  next  to 
those  of  the  Sidonians.  This  princess  distinguished 
herself  in  this  war  by  her  singular  courage,  and  still 
more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  Herodotus  ob¬ 
serves,  that  among  all  the  commanders  in  the  army, 
there  was  not  one  who  gave  Xerxes  so  good  advice 
and  such  wise  counsel  as  this  queen;  but  he  was  not 
prudent  enough  to  profit  by  it. 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  forces  by 
land  and  sea,  he  asked  Demaratus  if  he  thought  the 
Grecians  would  dare  to  wait  for  him.  I  have  already 
taken  notice,  that  this  Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two 
kings  of  Sparta,  who  being  exiled  by  the  faction  of 
his  enemies,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest  marks  of 
honour  and  beneficence.  As  the  courtiers  were  one 
day  expressing  their  surprise,7  that  a  king  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  banished,  and  desired  him  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  reason  of  it,  “  It  is,”  says  he 
“  because  at  Sparta  the  law  is  more  powerful  than  the 
kings.”  This  prince  was  very  much  esteemed  in 
Persia;  but  neither  the  injustice  of  the  Spartan  citi¬ 
zens,  nor  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Persian  king,  could 
make  him  forget  his  country.8  As  soon  as  he  knew 
that  Xerxes  was  making  preparations  for  the  war,  he 
found  means  to  give  the  Grecians  secret  intelligence 
of  it.  And  now,  being  obliged  on  this  occasion  to 
speak  his  sentiments,  he  did  it  with  such  a  noble  free¬ 
dom  and  dignity,  as  became  a  Spartan,  and  a  king  of 
Sparta. 


4  Herod.  I.  vii.  c.  20. 

8  Ibid.  c.  60.  s  Ibid.  c.89.  99. 

’  Plut.  in  Apopli.  Lacon.  p.  220. 

8  Amicior  patria>  post  fugam  quam  regi  post  benofioia 
Justin. 
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Demaratus,*  before  he  answered  the  king’s  ques¬ 
tion,  desired  to  know  whether'  it  was  his  pleasure  that 
he  should  flatter  him,  or  that  he  should  speak  his 
thoughts  to  him  freely  and  sincerely.  Xerxes  having- 
declared,  that  he  desired  him  to  act  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  "Great  prince,”  says  Demaratus,  “since 
it  is  agreeable  to  your  pleasure  and  commands,  I  shall 
deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  with  the  utmost  truth 
and  sincerity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  time  Greece  has  been  trained  up  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  poverty;  but  then  she  has  introduced 
and  established  virtue  within  her  territories,  which 
wisdom  cultivates,  and  the  vigour  of  her  laws  main¬ 
tains.  And  it  is  by  the  use  which  Greece  knows 
how  to  make  of  this  virtue,  that  she  defends  herself 
equally  against  the  inconveniences  of  poverty  and  the 
yoke  of  servitude.  But  to  speak  only  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  my  particular  countrymen,  you  may  assure 
yourself,  that  as  they  are  born  and  bred  up  in  liberty, 
they  will  never  hearken  to  any  proposals  that  tend  to 
slavery.  Though  they  were  deserted  and  abandoned 
by  all  the  other  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  a  band  of 
a  thousand  men,  or  even  to  a  more  inconsiderable 
number,  they  will  still  come  out  to  meet  you,  and  not 
refuse  to  give  you  battle.”  Xerxes,  upon  hearing 
this  discourse,  fell  a  laughing;  and  as  he  could  not 
comprehend  how  men  in  such  a  state  of  liberty  and 
independence  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  described 
to  enjoy,  who  had  no  master  to  force  and  compel 
them  to  it,  could  be  capable  of  exposing  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  to  danger  and  death;  Demaratus 
replied,  “The  Spartans2  indeed  are  free,  and  under 
no  subjection  to  the  will  of  any  man;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  laws,  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
of  which  they  stand  in  greater  awe  than  your  subjects 
do  of  your  majesty.  Now  by  these  laws  they  are 
forbidden  ever  to  fly  in  battle,  let  the  number  of  their 
enemies  be  never  so  superior;  and  are  commanded, 
by  abiding  firm  in  their  post,  either  to  conquer  or  to 
die.” 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith 
Demaratus  spoke  to  him,  and  continued  his  march. 

SECTION  IV. — THE  LACED-EMONIANS  AND  ATHE¬ 
NIANS  SEND  TO  THEIR  ALLIES  TO  REQUIRE  SUC¬ 
COURS  FROM  THEM,  BUT  TO  NO  PURPOSE.  THE 

COMMAND  OF  THE  FLEET  GIVEN  TO  THE  LACE¬ 
DEMONIANS. 

Laced^moN  and  Athens,3  which  were  the  two 
most  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  and  those  against 
which  Xerxes  was  most  exasperated,  were  not  indo¬ 
lent  or  asleep  whilst  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Having  received  intelligence  long  before 
of  the  designs  of  this  prince,  they  had  sent  spies  to 
Sardis,  in  order  to  gain  more  exact  information  as  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  his  forces.  These  spies 
were  seized,  and  as  they  were  just  going  to  be  put  to 
death,  Xerxes  countermanded  it,  and  gave  orders 
that  they  should  be  conducted  through  his  army,  and 
then  be  sent  back  without  any  harm  being  done  them. 
At  their  return,  the  Grecians  understood  what  they 
had  to  apprehend  from  so  potent  an  enemy. 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into 
Sicily  to  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  the  isles  ofCor- 
cyra  and  Crete,  to  desire  succours  from  them,  and  to 
form  a  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  considerable 
succour,4  on  condition  that  they  should  have  an  equal 
share  of  the  authority  and  command  with  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  The  latter  consented,  that  the  king  of 
Argos  should  have  the  same  authority  as  either  of the 
two  kings  of  Sparta.  This  was  granting  them  a  great 
deal:  but  into  what  errors  and  mischiefs  are  not  men 
led  by  a  mistaken  point  of  honour,  and  a  foolish  jeal¬ 
ousy  "of  command  !  The  Argives  were  not  contented 
with  this  offer,  and  refused  to  assist  the  allied  Gre¬ 
cians,  without  considering,  that  if  they  suffered  them 
to  be  destroyed,  their  own  ruin  must  inevitably  fol¬ 
low  that  of  Greece. 

The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily,3  and 


i  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  101.  105. 
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addressed  themselves  to  Gelon,  who  was  the  most  po¬ 
tent  prince  at  that  time  among  the  Greeks.  He  pro¬ 
mised  to  assist  them  with  200  vessels  of  three  benches 
of  oars,  with  an  army  of  20.000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
2000  light-armed  soldiers,  and  the  same  number  of 
bowmen  and  slingers,  and  to  supply  the  Grecian  army 
with  provisions  during  the  whole  war,  on  condition 
they  would  make  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces 
both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  high¬ 
ly  offended  at  such  a  proposal.  Gelon  then  abated 
somewhat  in  his  demands,  and  promised  the  same,  pro¬ 
vided  he  had  at  least  the  command  either  of  the  fleet 
or  of  the  army.  This  proposal  was  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  answer,  that  they 
alone  had  a  right  to  command  the  fleet,  in  case  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  willing  to  give  it  up.  Gelon  had 
a  more  substantial  reason  for  not  leaving  Sicily  un¬ 
provided  with  troops,  which  was  the  approach  of  the 
formidable  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded 
by  Amilcar,  that  consisted  of  300,000  men. 

’  The  inhabitants  of  Corc-yra,6  now  called  Corfu, 
gave  the  envoys  a  favourable  answer,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels.  But  they 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  pre¬ 
tending  they  were  hindered  by  contrary  winds,  but  in 
reality  waiting  to  see  the  success  of  an  engagement 
that  they  might  afterwards  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  conqueror. 

The  people  of  Crete,7  having  consulted  the  Del¬ 
phic  oracle,  to  know  what  resolution  they  were  to 
take  on  this  occasion,  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into 
the  league. 

Thus  were  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  left 
almost  to  themselves,8  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  and 
nations  having  submitted  to  the  heralds  that  Xerxes 
had  sent  to  require  earth  and  water  of  them,  except¬ 
ing  the  people  of  Thespia  and  of  Platteae.  In  so  press¬ 
ing  a  danger,9  their  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  all 
discord  and  division  among  themselves;  for  which 
reason  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the  people  of 
iEgina,  with  whom  they  were  actually  at  war. 

Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general,10  for 
there  never  was  any  occasion  wherein  it  was  more 
necessary  to  choose  one,  who  was  capable  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  trust,  than  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when 
Greece  was  upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the 
forces  of  all  Asia.  The  most  able  and  experienced 
captains,  terrified  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  had 
taken  the  resolution  of  not  presenting  themselves  as 
candidates.  There  was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens, 
whose  name  was  Epicydes,  that  had  some  eloquence, 
but  in  other  respects  was  a  person  of  no  merit,  was  in 
disreputation  for  his  want  of  courage,  and  notorious 
for  his  avarice.  Notwithstanding  all  which  it  was 
apprehended  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  the 
votes  would  run  in  his  favour.  Themistocles,  who 
was  sensible,  that11  in  calm  weather  almost  any  mar¬ 
iner  may  be  capable  of  conducting  a  vessel,  but  that 
in  storms  and  tempests  the  most  able  pilots  are  at  a 
loss,  was  convinced,  that  the  commonwealth  was  ruin¬ 
ed,  if  Epicydes  was  chosen  general,  whose  venal  and 
mercenary  soul  gave  them  the  justest  reason  to  fear, 
that  he  was  not  proof  against  the  Persian  gold.  There 
are  occasions,  when,  in  order  to  act  wisely  (I  had 
almost  said  regularly,)  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with 
and  rise  above  all  rule.  Themistocles,  who  knew  very 
well  that  in  the  preseht  state  of  affairs  he  was  the 
only  person  capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that  rea¬ 
son  make  no  scruple  of  employing  bribes  and  pres¬ 
ents  to  remove  his  competitor;  and  12  having  found 
means  to  make  the  ambition  of  Epicydes  amends,  bv 
gratifying  his  avarice,  he  got  himself  elected  general 
in  his  stead.  We  may  here,  I  think,  very  justly  ap¬ 
ply  to  Themistocles,  what  Livy  says  of  labius,  on  a 
like  occasion.  This  great  commander  finding,  when 
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Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  people 
were  going  to  make  a  man  of  no  merit  consul,  em¬ 
ployed  all  his  own  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
friends,  to  be  continued  in  the  consulship,  without 
being  concerned  at  the  clamour  that  might  be  raised 
against  him;  and  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The 
historian  adds,1  “The  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  the  commonwealth  was  ex¬ 
posed,  were  arguments  of  such  weight,  that  they  pre¬ 
vented  any  one  from  being  offended  at  a  conuuct 
which  might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  rule,  and  re¬ 
moved  all  suspicion  of  Fabius's  having  acted  from  any 
moti  ve  of  interest  or  ambition.  On  the  contrary,  the 
public  admired  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul 
in  that,  as  he  knew  the  commonwealth  had  occasion 
for  an  accomplished  general,  and  could  not  be  igno¬ 
rant  or  doubtful  of  his  own  singular  merit  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  he  had  chosen  rather  in  some  sort  to  hazard  his 
own  reputation,  and  perhaps  expose  his  character  to 
the  reproaches  of  envious  tongues,  than  to  be  want¬ 
ing  in  any  service  he  could  render  his  country.” 

The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recall  home 
all  their  people  that  were  in  banishment.2  They  were 
afraid  lest  Aristides  should  join  their  enemies,  and  lest 
his  authority  should  carry  over  a  great  many  others 
to  the  side  of  the  barbarians.  But  they  were  very 
little  acquainted  with  their  citizen,  who  was  infinitely 
remote  from  such  sentiments.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they 
thought  fit  to  recall  him,  and  Themistocles  was  so  far 
from  opposing  the  decree  for  that  purpose,  that  he 
promoted  it  with  all  his  influence  and  authority.  The 
hatred  and  division  of  these  great  men  had  nothing 
of  that  implacable,  bitter,  and  outrageous  spirit  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  later  times  of  the 
republic.  The  danger  of  the  state  was  the  cause  of 
their  reconciliation,  and  when  their  services  were 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public,  they  laid 
aside  all  their  jealousy  and  rancour:  and  we  shall  see 
by  the  sequel,  that  Aristides  was  so  far  from  secretly- 
thwarting  his  former  rival,  that  he  zealously  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  glory. 

The  alarm  increased  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as 
they  received  advice  that  the  Persian  army  advanced. 
If  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmonians  had  been  able 
to  make  no  other  resistance  than  with  their  land 
forces,  Greece  had  been  utterly  ruined  and  reduced 
to  slavery.  This  exigence  taught  them  how  to  set  a 
right  value  upon  the  prudent  foresight  of  Themisto¬ 
cles,  who  upon  some  other  pretext  had  caused  100 
galleys  to  be  built.  Instead  of  judging  like  the  rest 
of  the  Athenians,  who  looked  upon  the  victory  of  Ma¬ 
rathon  as  the  end  of  the  war,  he  on  the  contrary  con¬ 
sidered  it  rather  as  the  beginning,  and  as  the  signal 
of  still  greater  battles,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  the  Athenian  people;  and  from  that  very  time 
he  began  to  think  of  raising  Athens  to  a  superiority 
over  Sparta,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  all  Greece.  With  this  view  he  judged  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  direct  all  the  strength  of  Athens  entirely 
towards  naval  affairs,  perceiving  very  plainly  that  as 
she  was  so  weak  by  land,  she  had  iio  other  way  to 
render  herself  necessary  to  her  allies  or  formidable 
to  her  enemies.  His  advice  prevailed  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Miltiades,  whose  difference  of  opinion 
undoubtedly  arose  from  the  little  probability  there 
was,  that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  fight¬ 
ing  at  sea.  and  who  were  capable  of  fitting  out, "and 
arming  only  very  small  vessels,  should  be  able  to  with¬ 
stand  so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  both  a  numerous  land  army  and  a  fleet  of 
above  1000  ships. 

The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part  of 
Attica  called  Laurium,3  the  whole  revenues  and  pro- 

1  Tempus  ao  nccessitas  belli,  ac  disorimen  surname  rerum, 
faciebnnt  ne  quis  uut  in  e.xemplum  exquireret.,  ant.  suspect- 
urn  cupiditatis  imperii  consulem  liaberet.  Quin  laudabant 
potius  magnitudinem  animi,  quod  cum  summo  imperatore 
esse  opus  reip.  sciret,  seque  eum  haud  dubie  esse,  iniuoris 
invidiam  snam,  si  qua  ex  re  oriretur,  quam,  utilitatem  reip. 
fecisset.  Liv.  1.  xxiv.  n.  9.  1 
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duct  of  which  used  to  be  distributed  amongst  them 
Themistocles  had  the  courage  to  propose  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  should  abolish  these  distributions,  and 
employ  that  money  in  building  vessels  with  three 
benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  jEgina,  against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
kindle  their  ancient  jealousy.  No  people  are  ever 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  utility  of  the  public;  for  they  seldom  have  so  much 
generosity  or  public  spirit,  as  to  purchase  the  welfare 
of  the  state  at  their  own  expense  The  Athenian 
people,  however,  did  it  upon  this  occasion;  moved  by 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Themistocles,  they  con¬ 
sented,  that  the  money  which  arose  from  the  product 
of  the  mines,  should  be  employed  in  the  building  of 
100  galleys.  Against  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  they 
doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece  owed 
its  preservation. 

When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general 
for  the  command  of  the  navy, 4  the  Athenians  who 
alone  had  furnished  two-thirds  of  it,  laid  claim  to  that 
honour  as  appertaining  to  them,  and  their  pretensions 
were  certainly  just  and  well  grounded.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  allies  all  concurred 
in  favour  of  Eurybiades,  a  Lacedaemonian.  Themis¬ 
tocles,  though  very  aspiring  after  glory,  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him  on  this  occasion  to  neglect  his 
own  interests  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation:  and 
giving  the  Athenians  to  understand,  that,  provided 
they  behaved  as  valiant  men,  all  the  Grecians  would 
quickly  desire  to  confer  the  command  upon  them  of 
their  own  accord,  he  persuaded  them  to  consent,  as 
he  woulci  do  himself,  to  give  up  that  point  at  present 
to  the  Spartans.  It  may  justly  be  said,  that  this 
prudent  moderation  in  Themistocles  was  another 
means  of  saving  the  state.  For  the  allies  threatened 
to  separate  themselves  from  them,  if  they  refused  to 
comply;  and  ii  that  had  happened,  Greece  must  have 
been  inevitably  ruined. 

SECTION  V. — THE  BATTLE  OP  THERMOPYLAE 
THE  DEATH  OF  LEONIDAS. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remain¬ 
ed  to  be  discussed,5  was  to  know  in  A.  M.  3524. 
what  place  they  should  resolve  to  Ant.  J.  C.  480* 
meet  the  Persians,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pute  their  entrance  into  Greece.  The  people  of 
Thessaly  represented,  that  as  they  were  the  most  ex¬ 
posed,  and  likely  to  be  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it 
was  but  reasonable,  that  their  defence  and  security, 
on  which  the  safety  of  all  Greece  so  much  depended, 
should  first  be  provided  for;  without  which  they 
should  be  obliged  to  take  other  measures,  that  would 
be  contrary  to  their  inclination,  but  yet  absolutely 
necessary,  in  case  their  country  was  left  unprotected 
and  defenceless.  It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that  10,000 
men  should  be  sent  to  guard  the  passage  which  sepa¬ 
rates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly  near  the  river  Peneus, 
between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  But 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
having  givep  them  to  understand,  that  if  they  waited 
for  the  Persians  in  that  place  they  must  inevitably  be 
overpowered  by  their  numbers,  they  retired  to  Ther 
mopylae.  The  Thessalians  finding  themselves  thus 
abandoned  without  any  farther  deliberation  submit 
ted  to  the  Persians. 

Thermopylae®  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  mount 


•  itsiuu.  i.  vm.c.  «ii>.  _ _  ^  ^ 

6  ^ ^ icrmopy he. — The  appellation,  Thermopylae 
means  the  pass  of  the  Hot-springs.  Bevonfl  the  fountain 
where  the  Spartans  were  combing  their  hair  when  seen  bv 
e  spy  despatched  to  observe  their  motions  by  Xerxes  T* 
me  north  is  an  extensive  bog  or  fen,  through  which  a  nat 
row  paved  causeway  offers  the  only  approach  to  southern 
reecc.  it  is  bordered  on  either  side  bv  a  deep  and  imprac¬ 
ticable  morass  ;  and  it  is  further  bounded  bv  the  sea  towards 
tneyast,  and  the  precipices  of  Mount  CEt'a  to  the  west.  Here 
is  situated  the  Turkish  Dervene ,  or  barrier,  upon  a  small 
narrovv  stone  bridge,  marking  the  most  important  point  of 
the  whole  passage,  as  it  is  still  occupied  by  sentinels  as  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  therefore,  even  now,  considered  as  the 
rylEe  ot  the  southern  provinces.  The  Tumulus,  erected  an 

wi?h’!hrh?t  °T  th?,bodi.es  of  the  Spartans  who  were  slain 
with  the  brave  Leonidas  in  defending  this  pass,  still  exists, 
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®ta,* * *  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  only  twenty-five 
feet  broad,  which  therefore  might  be  defended  by  a 
small  number  of  forces,  and  which  was  the  only  way 
through  which  the  Persian  land  army  could  enter 
Acbaia,  and  advance  to  besiege  Athens.  This  was 
the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought  fit  to  wait 
for  the  enemy:  the  person  who  commanded  it  was 
Leonidas,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march:8 *  he 
had  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the 
coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions  according  to  those 
of  the  land  army.  Wherever  he  came  he  found  pro¬ 
vision  and  refreshment  prepared  beforehand,  pursuant 
to  the  orders  he  had  sent;  and  every  city  he  arrived 
at  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertainment,  which  cost 
immense  sums  of  money.  The  vast  expense  of  these 
treats  gave  occasion  to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain 
citizen  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  who,  when  the  kina'  was 
gone,  said,  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  ate 
but  one  meal  a  day. 

In  the  same  country  of  Thrace,3  there  was  a  prince 
who  showed  an  extraordinary  greatness  of  soul  on 
this  occasion:  it  was  the  king  of  the  Bisaltse.  Whilst 
all  the  other  princes  ran  into  servitude,  and  basely 
submitted  to  Xerxes,  he  proudly  refused  to  receive  his 
yoke  or  to  obey  him.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to 
resist  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inaccessible  place,  and 
forbade  all  his  sons,  who  were  six  in  number,  to  carry 
arms  against  Greece.  But  they,  either  through  fear 
of  Xerxes,  or  through  a  curiosity  to  see  so  important 
a  war,^  followed  the  Persians,  in  contradiction  to  their 
father’s  injunction.  On  their  return  home,  their  fa¬ 
ther,  to  punish  so  direct  a  disobedience,  condemned 
all  his  sons  to  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Xerxes  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  every  thing  giving  way  before  him  till  he 
came  to  the  strait  of  Thermopylae. 

One  cannot  see,  without  the  utmost  astonishment,4 
what  a  handful  of  troops  the  Grecians  opposed  to  the 
innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.  We  find  a  particular 
account  of  their  numbers  in  Pausanias.  All  their 
forces  joined  together,  amounted  only  to  11,200  men; 
of  which  number  4000  only  were  employed  at  Ther- 
In Olivia1  to  defend  the  pass.  But  these  soldiers,  adds 
the  historian,  were  all  determined  to  a  man  either  to 
conquer  or  die.  And  what  is  it  that  such  an  army 
cannot  effect? 

When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  straits  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae,3  he  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  determined  to  dispute  his  passage.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  flattered  himself,  that  on  the  first  hearing  of  his 
arrival,  the  Grecians  would  betake  themselves  to 
flight:  nor  could  he  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe, 
what  Demaratus  hlid  told  him  from  the  beginning  of 
his  project,  that  at  the  first  pass  he  came  to,  he  would 
find  his  whole  army  stopped  by  a  handful  of  men.  He 
sent  out  a  spy  before  him  to  view  the  enemy.  The 
spy  brought  him  word,  that  he  found  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and  that  they  were 
diverting  themselves  with  military  exercises,  and 
combing  their  hair:  this  was  the  Spartan  manner  of 
preparing  themselves  for  battle. 

Xerxes,  still  entertaining  some  hopes,  waited  four 
days  on  purpose  to  give  them  time  to  retreat.  And 
in  this  interval  of  time  he  used  his  utmost  endeav¬ 
ours  to  gain  Leonidas,6  by  making  him  magnificent 
promises,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  make  him 
master  of  all  Greece,  if  he  would  come  over  to  his 


placed  on  the  very  top  of  the  eminence  to  which  the  Greeks 
retired  :  “and  there,”  says  Herodotus,  “  is  the  Tumulus,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  defile,  where  now  stands  the  stone  lion, 
sacred  to  Leonidas.”  This  eminence  overlooks  the  nar¬ 
rowest  and  steepest  part  of  the  defile.  This  Tumulus  is  a 
conir.al  mound  of  earth,  covered  with  the  broken  remains 
of  a  massive  square  pedestal,  which  served  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  some  monument,  perhaps  the  stone  lion  mentioned 
tbove.I 
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party.  Leonidas  rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn  and 
nidignat'on.  Xerxes  having  afterwards  written  to  him 
to  deliver  up  his  arms,  Leonidas  in  a  style  and  spirit 
truly  laconical,  answered  him  in  two  words;  Come 
and  take  them.''  Nothing  remained,  but  to  prepare  to 
engage  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xerxes  first  command¬ 
ed  his  Median  forces  to  march  against  them,  with 
others  to  take  them  all  alive  and  bring  them  to  him. 
The  Medes  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge  of  the 
Grecians;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flight,  they 
showed,  says  Herodotus,8  that  Xerxes  had  a  great 
many  men,  but  few  soldiers.  The  next  that  were  sent 
to  face  the  Spartans,  were  those  Persians  called  the 
Immortal  Band,  which  consisted  of  10,000  men,  and 
were  the  best  troops  in  the  whole  army.  But  these 
had  no  better  success  than  the  former. 

Xerxes,  despairing  of  being  able  to  force  his  way 
through  troops  so  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  was 
extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not  tell  what  resolu¬ 
tion  to  take;  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  came 
to  him,  and  discovered  a  secret  path,8  leading  to  an 
eminence  which  overlooked  and  commanded  the 
Spartan  forces.  He  quickly  despatched  a  detachment 
thither,  which,  marching  all  night,  arrived  there  at 
the  break  of  day,  and  possessed  themselves  of  that 
advantageous  post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprized  of  this  misfortune; 
and  Leonidas,  seeing  that  it  was  now  impossible  to 
withstand  the  enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of  the  allies  to 
retire,  but  stayed  himself  with  his  300  Lacedsemoni- 
ans,  all  resolved  to  die  with  their  leader,  who  being 
told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Lacedaemon  or  her  king 
must  necessarily4  perish,  determined,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  The 
Spartans  lost  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  escap¬ 
ing,  and  looked  upon  Thermopylae  as  their  burying 
place.  The  king,  exhorting  his  men  to  take  some 
nourishment,  and  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  should  sup  together  with  Pluto,  they  set  up  a 
shout  of  joy  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  banquet, 
and  full  of  ardour  advanced  with  their  king  to  battle. 
The  shock  was  exceedingly  violent  and  bloody.  Le¬ 
onidas  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell.  The  endeavours 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  defend  his  dead  body  were 
incredible.  At  length,  not  vanquished,  but  oppress¬ 
ed  by  numbers,  they  all  fell,  except  one  man,  who 
escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward 
and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody  would  keep 
company  or  converse  with  him;  but  soijti  afterwards 
he  made  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of 
Plataeas,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner.  Xerxes,10  enraged  to  the  last  degree 
against  Leonidas  for  daring  to  make  head  against 
him,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  on  a  gallows; 
and  while  he  intended  dishonour  to  his  enemy  cover¬ 
ed  himself  with  disgrace. 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the 
Amphictyons,  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
at  Thermopylae  in  honour  of  these  brave  defenders  of 
Greece;  and  upon  the  monument  were  two  inscrip¬ 
tions:  one  of  which  was  general,  and  related  to  all 
those  that  died  at  Thermopylae,  importing  that  the 
Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  number  only  of  4000, 
had  made  head  against  the  Persian  army,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  3,000,000  of  men:  the  other  related  to  the 
Spartans  in  particular.  It  was  composed  by  the  pcet 
Simonides,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  its  simplicity. 
It  is  as  follows: 
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Q,uod  multi  homines  essent,  pauoi  autem  viri. 
a  When  the  Gauls  200  years  after  this,  came  to  invade 
Greece,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyliu  by  means  of  the  same  by-path,  which  t  he  Grecians 
had  still  neglected  to  secure.  Pausav .  1.  i.  p.  7,  8. 
i°  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  238. 

n  Pari  animo  Lacedfemonii  in  Thermopylis  oeciderunt  in 
quos  Simonides  ; 
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That  is  to  say:  Go,  passenger,  and  tell  at  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  lo  her  sacred 
laws.  Forty  years  afterwards,  Pausanias,  who  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory  of  Platseae,  caused  the  bones  of  Le¬ 
onidas  to  be  carried  from  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  and 
erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  near 
which  was  likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias. 
Every  year  at  these  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pro¬ 
nounced  in  honour  of  these  heroes,  and  public  games 
celebrated,  at  which  none  but  Lacedemonians  had 
a  right  to  be  present;  in  order  to  show,  that  they 
alone  were  concerned  in  the  glory  obtained  at  Ther- 
mopylte. 

Xerxes  in  that  affair  lost  above  20,000  men,1  among 
whom  were  two  of  the  king’s  brothers.  He  was  very 
sensible  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was  a  manifest 
proof  of  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  was  capable  of 
alarming  and  discouraging  his  soldiers.  In  order 
therefore  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  them, 
he  caused  all  his  men  that  were  killed  in  that  action, 
except  1000,  whose  bodies  he  ordered  to  be  left  upon 
the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into  large  holes, 
which  were  secretly  made,  and  covered  over  after¬ 
wards  with  earth  and  herbs.  This  stratagem  succeed¬ 
ed  very  ill:  for  when  the  soldiers  in  his  fleet,  being 
curious  to  see  the  field  of  battle,  obtained  leave  to 
come  thither  for  that  purpose,  it  served  rather  to  dis¬ 
cover  his  own  littleness  of  soul,  than  to  conceal  the 
number  of  the  slain. 

Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  dear, 
he  asked  Demaratus,  if  the  Lacedemonians  had  yet 
many  such  soldiers.  That  prince  told  him,  that  the 
Spartan  republic  had  a  great  many  cities  belonging 
to  it,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly 
brave;  but  that  those  of  Lacedsemon,  who  were  pro¬ 
perly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  8000  in  number, 
surpassed  all  the  rest  in  valour,  and  were  all  of  them 
such  as  those  who  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  for  an  instant  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
the  issue  of  which,  fatal  in  appearance,  might  make 
an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  readers  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  occasion 
their  courage  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  eliect  of  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  temerity,  or  a  desperate  resolution. 

That  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  300  Spartans, 
was  not  the  effect  of  rashness  or  despair,  but  was  a 
wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  Diodorus  Siculus3  has 
taken  care  to  observe,  in  his  magnificent  encomium 
upon  that  famous  engagement,  to  which  he  ascribes 
the  success  of  all  the  ensuing  campaigns.  Leonidas 
knowing  that  Xerxes  was  marching  at  the  head  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  East,  in  order  to  overwhelm  and 
crush  a  little  country  by  the  dint  of  numbers,  rightly 
conceived,  from  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  that  if  they  pretended  to  make  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  war  consist  in  opposing  force  to  force, 
and  numbers  to  numbers,  all  the  Grecian  nations  to¬ 
gether  would  never  be  able  to  equal  the  Persians,  or 
to  dispute  the  victory  with  them  ;  that  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  point  out  to  Greece  another  means  of 
safety  and  preservation,  whilst  she  was  under  these 
alarms;  and  that  they  ought  to  show  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse,  who  had  all  their  eyes  upon  them,  what  may 
be  done,  when  greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  force 
of  body,  true  courage  and  bravery  against  blind  im¬ 
petuosity,  the  love  of  liberty  against  tyrannical  op¬ 
pression,  and  a  few  disciplined  veteran  troops  against 
a  confused  multitude,  though  never  so  numerous. 
These  brave  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  became  them, 
who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief  people  of 
Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  the  Persians  sensible  how  difficult  it  is 
to  reduce  free  men  to  slavery,  and  to  teach  the  rest 
of  Greece,  by  their  example,  either  to  conquer  or  to 
perish. 

These  sentiments  do  not  originate  from  my  own 
Invention,  nor  do  I  ascribe  them  to  Leonidas  without 
foundation:  they  are  plainly  comprised  in  that  short 
answer,  which  that  worthy  king  of  Sparta  made  to  a 
certain  Lacedaemonian;  who,  being  astonished  at  the 
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generous  resolution  the  king  had  taken,  spoke  to  him 
in  this  manner:  “  Is  it  possible  then,  sir, 4  that  you 
can  think  of  marching  with  a  handful  of  men  against 
such  a  mighty  and  innumerable  army'?”— “If  we  are 
to  reckon  upon  numbers,”  replied  Leonidas,  “  all  the 
people  of  Greece  together  would  not  be  sufficient 
since  a  small  part  of  the  Persian  army  is  equal  to  all 
her  inhabitants:  but  if  we  are  to  reckon  upon  valour., 
my  little  troop  is  more  than  sufficient.” 

The  event  showed  the  justness  of  this  prince’s  sen¬ 
timents.  That  illustrious  example  of  courage  aston¬ 
ished  the  Persians,  and  gave  new  spirit  and  vigour 
to  the  Greeks.  The  lives  then  of  this  heroic  leader 
and  his  brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but  use¬ 
fully  employed;  and  their  death  was  attended  with  a 
double  effect,  more  great  and  lasting  than  they  them¬ 
selves  had  imagined.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in  a 
manner  the  seed  of  their  ensuing  victories,  which 
made  the  Persians  for  ever  after  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  attacking  Greece  ;  so  that  during  the  seven  or 
eight  succeeding  reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince 
who  durst  entertain  such  a  design,  nor  any  flatterer 
in  his  court  who  durst  propose  the  plan  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  a  signal  and  exemplary  instance 
of  intrepidity  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  left  a  persuasion  deeply 
rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to  subdue 
the  Persians,  and  subvert  their  vast  empire.  Cimon 
was  the  man  who  made  the  first  attempt  of  that  kind 
with  success.  Agesilaus  afterwards  pushed  that  de¬ 
sign  so  far,  that  he  made  the  great  king  tremble  in  his 
palace  at  Susa.  Alexander  at  last  accomplished  it 
with  incredible  facility.  He  never  had  the  least 
doubt,  any  more  than  the  Macedonians  who  followed 
him,  or  the  whole  country  of  Greece  that  chose  him 
general  in  that  expedition,  but  that  with  30,000  men 
he  could  overturn  the  Persian  empire,  since  300  Spar¬ 
tans  had  been  sufficient  to  check  the  united  forces  of 
the  whole  East. 

SECTION  VI.— NAVAL  BATTLE  NEAR  ARTEMI- 
SIUM. 

The  very  same  day  on  which  the  glorious  action  at 
Thermopylae  took  place,5  there  was  also  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  sea  between  the  two  fleets.  That  of  the 
Grecians,  exclusive  of  the  little  galleys  and  small 
boats,  consisted  of  271  vessels.  This  fleet  had  lain 
by  near  Artemisium,  a  promontory  of  Euboea  upon 
the  northern  coast  towards  the  straits.  That  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  was  near 
the  same  place,  but  had  lately  suffered  in  a  violent 
tempest,  that  had  destroyed  above  400  of  their  ves¬ 
sels.  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  as  it  was  still  vastly 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Grecians,  which 
they  were  preparing  to  attack,  they  detached  200  of 
their  vessels,  with  orders  to  wait  ahout  Euboea,  to  the 
end  that  none  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  might  be  able  lo 
escape  them.  The  Grecians  having  got  intelligence 
of  this  immediately  set  sail  in  the  night,  in  order  to 
attack  that  detachment  at  day-break  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  But  not  meeting  with  it,  they  went  towards  the 
evening  and  fell  upon  the  bulk  of  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
which  they  treated  very  roughly.  Night  coming  on, 
they  were  obliged  to  separate,  and  both  parties  re¬ 
tired  to  their  post.  But  the  very  night  that  parted 
them,  proved  more  pernicious  to  the  Persians  than 
the  engagement  which  preceded,  from  a  violent  storm 
of  wind,  accompanied  with  rain  and  thunder,  which 
distressed  and  harassed  their  vessels  till  break  of 
day:  and  the  200  ships  also  that  had  been  detached 
from  their  fleet,  were  almost  all  cast  away  upon  the 
coasts  of  Euboea;  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods,  says 
Herodotus,  that  the  two  fleets  should  become  very 
near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  fifty-three  vessels,  the  Grecians,  who 
were  apprised  of  the  wreck  that  had  befallen  part  of 
the  enemy’s  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  Cilicianj 
at  the  same  hour  they  had  attacked  the  fleet  the  day 
before,  and  sunk  a  great  number  of  them.  The  Per- 
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»mn«  rjeing  ashamed  to  see  themselves  thus  insulted 
by  an  enemy,  that  was  so  much  inferior  in  number, 
thought  fit  the  next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  engage.  The  battle  was  very  obstinate,  and 
the  success  pretty  near  equal  on  both  sides,  except¬ 
ing  that  the  Persians,  who  were  incommoded  by  the 
largeness  and  number  of  their  vessels,  sustained  much 
the  greater  loss.  Both  parties  however  retired  in 
good  order. 

All  these  actions,1  which  passed  near  Artemisium, 
were  not  absolutely  decisive,  but  contributed  very 
much  to  animate  the  Athenians,  as  they  were  con¬ 
vinced,  by  their  own  experience,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  really  formidable,  either  in  the  number  and 
magnificent  ornaments  of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  bar¬ 
barians’  insolent  shouts  and  songs  of  victory,  to  men 
that  know  how  to  come  to  close  engagement,  and 
that  have  the  courage  to  fight  with  steadiness  and  re¬ 
solution;  and  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  such 
an  enemy,  is  to  despise  all  that  vain  appearance,  to 
advance  boldly  up  to  them,  and  to  charge  them  brisk¬ 
ly  and  vigorously  without  ever  giving  ground. 

The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  this  time  had  intelli¬ 
gence  of  what  had  passed  at  Thermopylae,  resolved 
upon  the  course  they  were  to  take  without  any  farther 
deliberation.  They  immediately  sailed  away  from 
Artemisium,  and  advancing  towards  the  heart  of 
Greece,  they  stopped  at  Salamis,  a  little  isle  very 
near  and  over-against  Athens.  Whilst  the  fleet  was 
retreating,  Themistocles  passed  through  all  the  places 
where  the  enemy  must  necessarily  land,  in  order  to 
take  in  fresh  water  or  other  provisions,  and  in  large 
characters  engraved  upon  the  rocks  and  the  stones  the 
following  words,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Ionians; 
“  Be  of  our  side,  ye  people  of  Ionia:  come  over  to  the 
party  of  your  fathers,  who  expose  their  own  lives  for 
no  other  end  than  to  maintain  your  liberty;  or,  if  you 
cannot  possibly  do  that,  at  least  do  the  Persians  all  the 
mischief  you  can,  when  we  are  engaged  with  them, 
and  put  their  army  into  disorder  and  confusion.”  By 
this  means  Themistocles  hoped  either  to  bring  the 
Ionians  really  over  to  their  party,2  or  at  least  to  ren¬ 
der  them  suspected  to  the  barbarians.  We  see  this 
general  had  his  thoughts  always  intent  upon  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to 
the  success  of  his  designs. 

SECTION  VII.— THE  ATHENIANS  ABANDON  THEIR 

CITY,  WHICH  IS  TAKEN  AND  BURNT  BY  XERXES. 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  had  entered  into  the 
country  of  Phocis  by  the  upper  part  of  Doris,  and 
was  burning  and  plundering  the  cities  of  the  Pho- 
cians.  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  having  no 
thoughts  but  to  save  their  own  country,  had  resolved 
to  abandon  all  the  rest,  and  to  bring  all  the  Grecian 
forces  together  within  the  isthmus,  the  entrance  of 
which  they  intended  to  secure  by  a  strong  wall  from 
one  sea  to  the  other,  a  space  of  near  five  miles  En¬ 
glish.  The  Athenians  were  highly  provoked  at  so 
base  a  desertion,  as  they  saw  themselves  ready  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  likely  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  their  fury  and  vengeance.  Some 
time  before  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
which  had  given  them  for  answer,  that3  there  would 
be  no  way  of  saving  the  city  but  by  wooden  walls. 
The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  much  divided 
about  this  ambiguous  expression;  some  thought  it  was 
to  be  understood  to  mean  the  citadel,  because  hereto¬ 
fore  it  had  been  surrounded  with  wooden  palisadoes. 
But  Themistocles  gave  another  sense  to  the  words 
which  was  much  more  natural,  understanding  it  to 
mean  shipping;  and  demonstrated  that  the  only  plan 
they  had  to  adopt  was  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to 
embark  all  the  inhabitants.  But  this  was  a  resolution 
the  people  would  not  at  all  give  ear  to,  as  thinking 
they  thereby  relinquished  every  hope  of  victory,  and 
seeing  no  method  of  saving  themselves,  when  once 
they  had  abandoned  the  temples  of  their  gods  and  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Here  Themistocles  had 
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occasion  for  all  his  address  and  all  his  eloquence  to 
work  upon  the  people.  After  he  had  represented  to 
them  that  Athens  did  not  consist  either  of  its  walls, 
or  its  houses,  but  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the  saving 
of  these  was  the  preservation  of  the  city,  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  persuade  them  by  the  argument  most  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  an  impression  upon  them  in  the  un¬ 
happy,  afflicted,  and  dangerous  condition  they  were 
then  in,  l  mean  that  of  the  divine  authority;  giving 
them  to  understand,  by  the  very  words  of  the  oracle, 
and  by  the  prodigies  which  had  happened,  that  their 
removing  for  a  time  from  Athens  was  manifestly  the 
will  of  the  gods. 

A  decree  was  therefore  passed,4 *  by  which,  in  order 
to  soften  what  appeared  so  hard  in  the  resolution  of 
deserting  the  city,  it  was  ordained,  “that  Athens 
should  be  given  up  in  trust  into  the  hands,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  keeping  and  protection,  of  Minerva,  pa 
troness  of  the  Athenian  people;  that  all  such  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should  go  on  ship¬ 
board;  and  that  every  citizen  should  provide,  as  well 
as  he  could,  for  the  safety  and  security  of  his  wife, 
children,  and  slaves.” 

The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,6  who  was 
at  this  time  very  young,  was  of  great  weight  on  this 
singular  occasion.  Followed  by  nis  companions,  with 
a  gay  and  cheerful  countenance,  he  went  publicly  along 
the  street  of  the  Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  in  order  to 
consecrate  a  bit  of  bridle,  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  designing  to  make  the 
people  understand  by  this  religious  and  affecting  cer¬ 
emony,  that  they  had  no  farther  business  with  land 
forces,  and  that  it  behoved  them  now  to  betake  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  the  sea.  After  he  had  made  an  of¬ 
fering  of  this  bit,  he  took  one  of  the  shields  that  hung 
upon  the  wall  of  the  temple,  paid  his  devotions  to  the 

foddess,  went  down  to  the  water  side,  and  was  the 
rst,  who  by  his  example  inspired  the  generality  of 
the  people  with  confidence  and  resolution,  and  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  embark. 

The  greater  part  of  them  sent  their  fathers  and  mo¬ 
thers,  that  were  old,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  the  city  of  Troezene,6  the  inhabitants  of 
which  received  them  with  great  humanity  and  gene¬ 
rosity.  For  they  made  an  ordinance  that  they  should 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  as¬ 
signed  for  each  person’s  subsistence  two  oboli  a  day, 
which  were  worth  about  two-pence  English  money. 
Besides  this,  they  permitted  the  children  to  gather 
fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  or  wherever  they  came, 
and  settled  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  masters, 
who  had  the  care  of  their  education.  How  beautiful 
is  it  to  see  a  city,  exposed  as  this  was  to  the  greatest 
dangers  and  calamities,  extend  her  care  and  generosi¬ 
ty,  in  the  very  midst  of  such  alarms,  even  to  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  other  people's  children! 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,  so  moving 
anu  melancholy  a  spectacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  all  that  were  present,  and  at  the  same  time  occa¬ 
sioned  great  admiration  of  the  steadiness  and  courage 
of  those  men,  who  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers  an¬ 
other  way  and  to  other  places,  and  who,  without  be¬ 
ing  moved  either  at  their  grief  or  lamentations,  or  at 
the  tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and  children,  pass¬ 
ed  over  with  so  much  firmness  and  resolution  to  Sa¬ 
lamis.  But  that  which  extremely  raised  and  aug¬ 
mented  the  general  compassion,  was  the  great  number 
of  old  men  whom  they  were  forced  to  leave  in  the 
city  on  account  of  their  age  and  infirmities,  and  of 
whom  many  voluntarily  remained  there,  through  re¬ 
ligious  motives,  believing  the  citadel  to  be  the  thing 
meant  by  the  oracle  in  the  forementioned  ambiguous 
expression  of  wooden  walls.  There  was  no  creature 
(for  history  has  judged  the  circumstance  worthy  of 
being  remembered,)  there  was  no  creature,  I  say, 
even  to  the  very  domestic  animals,  but  what  took  a 
part  in  this  public  mourning;  nor  was  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  see  these  poor  creatures  run  howling  and 
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crying  after  their  masters,  who  were  going  on  board 
ship,  without  being  touched  and  affected.  Among  all 
the  rest  of  these  animals,  particular  notice  is  taken  of 
a  dog  belonging  to  Xanlhippus,  the  father  of  Pericles, 
which,  not  being  able  to  endure  to  see  himself  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  master,  jumped  into  the  sea  after  him, 
and  continued  swimming  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
vessel  his  master  was  on  board  of,  till  he  landed  quite 
spent  at  Salamis,  and  died  the  moment  after  upon  the 
shore.  In  the  same  place,  even  in  Plutarch’s  time, 
they  used  to  show  the  spot  wherein  this  faithful  ani¬ 
mal  was  said  to  be  buried,  which  was  called  the  dog’s 
burying-ground. 

Whilst  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march,1  some 
deserters  from  Arcadia  came  ana  joined  his  army. 
The  king  having  asked  them  what  the  Grecians  were 
then  doing,  was  extremely  surprised  when  he  was 
told,  that  they  were  employed  in  seeing  the  games 
and  combats  then  celebrating  at  Olympia:  and  his 
surprise  was  still  increased,  when  he  understood  that 
the  victor’s  reward  in  those  engagements  was  only  a 
crown  of  olive.  What  men  must  they  be,  cried  one 
of  the  Persian  nobles  with  great  wonder  and  aston¬ 
ishment,  who  are  influenced  only  by  honour,  and  not 
by  money! 

Xerxes  had  sent  off  a  considerable  detachment  of 
his  army  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphi,2  in  which 
he  knew  there  were  immense  treasures,  being  resolved 
to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more  favour  than  the  other 
gods,  whose  temples  he  had  pillaged.  If  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  soon  as  ever 
this  detachment  advanced  near  the  temple  of  Miner¬ 
va,  surnamed  the  Provident,  the  atmosphere  grew  dark 
on  a  sudden,  and  a  violent  tempest  arose,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  impetuous  winds,  thunder  and  lightning; 
and  two  huge  rocks  having  severed  themselves  from 
the  mountain,  fell  upon  the  Persian  troops  and  crush¬ 
ed  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the 
city  of  Athens,3  which  had  been  deserted  by  all  its 
inhabitants,  except  a  small  number  of  citizens  who 
had  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  they  defended 
themselves  with  incredible  bravery,  till  they  were 
killed,  and  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  Xerxes  having  stormed  the  citadel, 
reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  immediately  despatched  a 
courier  to  Susa,  to  carry  the  agreeable  news  of  his 
success  to  Artabanes  his  uncle;  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  him  a  great  number  of  pictures  and  statues. 
Those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,4  the  ancient  de¬ 
liverers  of  Athens,  were  sent  with  the  rest.  One  of 
the  Antiochuses,  king  of  Syria  (I  do  not  know  which 
of  them,  nor  at  what  time  it  was,)  returned  them  to 
the  Athenians,  being  persuaded  he  could  not  possibly 
make  them  a  more  acceptable  present. 

SECTION  VIII— THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS.  PRE¬ 
CIPITATE  RETURN  OF  XERXES  INTO  ASIA.  PAN¬ 
EGYRIC  OF  THEMISTOCLES  AND  ARISTIDES.  THE 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SICILY. 

At  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  command¬ 
ers  of  the  Grecian  fleet;5  and  the  confederates,  in  a 
council  of  war  which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  were 
of  very  different  sentiments  concerning  the  place  for 
engaging  the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Eurybiades, 
the  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for  having  them 
advance  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might 
be  nearer  the  land  army,  which  was  posted  thereto 
guard  that  pass  under  the  command  of  Cleombrotus, 
Leonidas’s  brother,  and  more  ready  for  the  defence 
of  Peloponnesus.  Others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Themistocles,  alleged,  that  it  would  be  betraying 
their  country  to  abandon  so  advantageous  a  post  as 
that  of  Salamis.  And  as  he  supported  his  opinion 
with  abundance  of  warmth,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his 
cane  in  a  menacing  manner:  Strike,  says  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  unmoved  at  the  insult,  but  hear  me;  and,  con¬ 
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tinuing  his  discourse,  he  proceeded  to  show  of  wha 
importance  it  was  to  the  fleet  of  the  Grecians,  whose 
vessels  were  lighter  and  much  fewer  in  number  than 
those  of  the  Persians,  to  engage  in  such  a  strait  as  that 
of  Salamis,  which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable 
of  using  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who 
could  not  help  being  surprised  at  the  moderation  of 
Themistocles,  acquiesced  in  his  reasons,  or  at  least 
complied  with  his  opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians, 
whose  ships  made  up  above  one  half  of  the  fleet, 
should  separate  themselves  from  the  allies,  as  their 
generals  had  taken  occasion  to  insinuate. 

A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of  the 
Persians,®  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  should 
hazard  a  naval  engagement;  Xerxes  himself  was 
come  to  the  fleet,  to  take  the  advice  of  his  captains 
and  officers,  who  were  all  unanimous  for  the  battle, 
because  they  knew  it  was  agreeable  to  the  king’s  in¬ 
clination.  Queen  Artemisia  was  the  only  person  who 
opposed  that  resolution.  She  represented  the  danger 
ous  consequences  of  coming  to  blows  with  people 
much  more  conversant  and  more  expert  in  maritime 
affairs  than  the  Persians;  alleging  that  the  loss  of  a 
battle  at  sea  would  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  their 
land  army ;  whereas,  by  protracting  the  war,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  Peloponnesus,  they  would  create  jealousies 
and  divisions  among  their  enemies,  or  rather  augment 
the  division  which  already  was  very  prevalent  amongst 
them;  that  the  confederates  in  that  case  would  not  fail 
to  separate  from  one  another,  in  order  to  return  and 
defend  their  respective  countries;  and  that  then  the 
king,  without  difficulty,  and  almost  without  striking 
a  stroke,  might  make  himself  master  of  all  Greece. 
This  wise  advice  was  not  followed,  and  a  battle  was 
resolved  upon. 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  success  of  all  his  former 
engagements  at  sea  to  his  own  absence,  was  resolved 
to  be  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
where  he  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  This  might  have  contributed  in  some  measure 
to  animate  the  forces;  but  there  is  another  much 
more  sure  and  effectual  mode  of  doing  it,  I  mean  the 
prince’s  actual  presence  and  example,  when  he  him¬ 
self  shares  in  the  danger,  and  thereby  shows  himself 
worthy  of  being  the  soul  and  head  of  a  brave  and  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  men  ready  to  die  for  his  service.  A 
prince  who  has  not  this  sort  of  fortitude,  which  no¬ 
thing  can  shake,  and  which  even  takes  new  vigour 
from  danger,  may  nevertheless  be  endued  with  other 
excellent  qualities,  but  is  by  no  means  proper  to  com¬ 
mand  an  army.  No  qualification  whatsoever  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  want  of  courage  in  a  general;  and  the  more 
he  labours  to  show  the  appearance  of  it.?  when  he 
has  not  the  reality,  the  more  he  discovers  his  cow¬ 
ardice  and  fear.  There  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  vast 
difference  between  a  general  officer,  and  a  common 
soldier.  Xerxes  ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  person 
otherwise  than  became  a  prince;  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
head,  not  as  the  hand;  as  he  whose  business  it  is  to 
direct  and  give  orders,  not  as  those  who  are  to  put 
them  in  execution.  But  to  keep  himself  entirely  at  a 
distance  from  danger,  and  to  act  no  other  part  than 
that  of  a  spectator,  was  really  renouncing  the  quality 
and  office  of  a  general. 

Themistocles,8  knowing  that  some  of  the  com¬ 
manders  in  the  Grecian  fleet  still  entertained  thoughts 
of  sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived  to  have  notice 
given  covertly  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies 
were  now  assembled  together  in  one  place,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  subdue  and  destroy  them 
altogether;  whereas,  if  they  once  separated  from  one 
another,  a3  they  were  going  to  do,  he  might  never 
meet  with  another  opportunity  so  favourable.  The 
king  gave  into  this  opinion:  and  immediately  com¬ 
manded  a  great  number  of  his  vessels  to  surround 
Salamis  by  night,  in  order  to  make  it  impracticable 
for  the  Greeks  to  escape  from  that  post. 

Nobody  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that  their 
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army  was  sm rounded  in  this  manner.1  Aristides  came 
that  night  to  AEgina,  where  he  had  some  forces  under 
his  command,  and  with  very  great  danger  passed 
through  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy.  When  he 
came  up  to  Themistocles’s  tent,  he  took  him  aside,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner:  “If  we  are 
wise,  Themistocles,  we  shall  from  henceforward  lay 
aside  that  vain  and  childish  dissension  that  has  hith¬ 
erto  divided  us,  and  strive,  with  a  more  noble  and 
useful  emulation,  which  of  us  shall  render  the  best 
service  to  his  country,  you  by  commanding  and  doing 
the  duty  of  a  wise  and  able  captain,  and  I  by  obeying 
your  orders,  and  by  assisting  you  with  my  person  and 
advice.”  He  then  informed  him  of  the  army’s  being 
surrounded  with  the  ships  of  the  Persians,  and  warm¬ 
ly  exhorted  him  to  give  them  battle  without  delay. 
Themistocles,  extremely  astonished  at  such  a  great¬ 
ness  of  soul,  and  such  a  noble  and  generous  frank¬ 
ness,  was  somewhat  ashamed  that  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  much  excelled  by  his  rival;  but, 
without  being  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promised  Aris¬ 
tides,  that  he  would  henceforward  imitate  his  gener¬ 
osity,  and  even  exceed  it,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the 
whole  of  his  future  conduct.  Then,  after  having  im¬ 
parted  to  him  the  stratagem  he  had  contrived  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  barbarian,  he  desired  him  to  go  in  person  to 
Eurybiades,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  there  was 
no  other  means  of  safety  for  them,  than  to  engage  the 
enemy  by  sea  at  Salamis;  which  commission  Aristides 
executed  with  pleasure  and  success,  for  he  possessed 
much  influence  over  that  general. 

Both  sides,  therefore,  prepared  themselves  for  the 
battle.2  The  Grecian  fleet  consisted  of  380  sail  of 
ships,  which  in  everything  followed  the  direction  and 
orders  of  Themistocles.  As  nothing  escaped  his  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  as,  like  an  able  commander,  he  knew  how 
to  improve  every  circumstance  and  incident  to  advan¬ 
tage,  before  he  would  begin  the  engagement,  he  wait¬ 
ed  till  a  certain  wind,  which  rose  regularly  every  day 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to 
the  enemy,  began  to  blow.  As  soon  as  this  wind 
rose,  the  signal  was  given  for  battle.  The  Persians, 
who  knew  that  their  king  had  his  eyes  upon  them, 
advanced  with  such  courage  and  impetuosity,  as  were 
capable  of  striking  an  enemy  with  terror.  But  the 
heat  of  the  first  attack  quickly  abated  when  they  came 
to  be  engaged.  Every  thing  was  against  them;  the 
wind,  which  blew  directly  in  their  faces;  the  height 
and  the  heaviness  of  their  vessels,  which  could  not 
move  nor  turn  without  great  difficulty;  and  even  the 
number  of  their  ships,  which  was  so  far  from  being  of 
use  to  them,  that  it  only  served  to  embarrass  them 
in  a  place  so  strait  and  narrow  as  that  in  which  they 
fought;  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians,  every 
thing  was  done  with  good  order,  and  without  hurry  or 
confusion;  because  every  thing  was  directed  by  one 
commander.  The  Ionians,  whom  Themistocles  had 
warned,  by  characters  engraven  upon  stones  along 
the  coasts  of  Eubrea,  to  remember  from  whom  they 
derived  their  original,  were  the  first  that  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  fleet.  Artemisia  distinguished  herself  by 
incredible  efforts  of  resolution  and  courage;  so  that 
Xerxes,  who  saw  in  what  manner  she  had  behaved 
nersclf,  cried  out,  that  the  men  had  behaved  like  wo¬ 
men  in  this  engagement,  and  that  the  women  had 
shown  the  courage  of  men.3  The  Athenians  being 
enraged  that  a  woman  had  dared  to  appear  in  arms 
against  them,  had  promised  a  reward  of  10,000  drach- 
nas  to  any  one  that  should  be  able  to  take  her  alive; 
mt  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  their  pursuit, 
f  thev  had  taken  her,  she  could  have  deserved  no- 
ning’from  them  but  the  highest  commendations,  and 
he  most  honourable  and  generous  treatment. 

The  manner4 S  in  which  that  queen  escaped  ought 
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not  to  be  omitted . 6  Seeing  herself  warmly  pursued 
by  an  Athenian  ship,  from  which  it  seemed  impossi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  escape,  she  hung  out  Grecian  colou.s, 
and  attacked  one  of  the  Persian  vessels,  on  board  of 
which  was  Damasilhymus,  king  of  Calynda,6  with 
whom  she  had  some  quarrel,  and  sunk  it.  This  made 
her  pursuers  believe,  that  she  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  and  they  gave  over  the  chase. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  actions  related  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  and  which  has  rendered  the  name  and  courage 
of  the  Grecians  famous  for  ever.  A  great  number  of 
the  Persian  ships  were  taken,  and  a  much  greater 
sunk  upon  this  occasion.  Many  of  their  allies,  who 
dreaded  the  king’s  cruelty  no  less  than  the  enemy, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  into  their  own  country. 

Themistocles,  in  a  secret  conversation  with  Aristi¬ 
des,  proposed  to  his  consideration,  in  order  to  sound 
him  and  to  learn  his  real  sentiments,  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  them  to  send  some  vessels  to  break 
down  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  built, 
to  the  end,  says  he,  that  we  may  take  Asia  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  but  though  he  made  this  proposal,  he  was  far 
from  approving  it.  Aristides,  believing  him  to  be  in 
earnest,  argued  very  warmly  and  strenuously  against 
any  such  project,  and  represented  to  him  how  danger¬ 
ous  it  was  to  reduce  so  powerful  an  enemy  to  de¬ 
spair,  from  whom  it  was  their  business  to  deliver 
themselves  as  soon  as  possible.  Themistocles  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  his  reasons;  and  in  order  to  hasten  the 
king’s  departure,  contrived  to  have  him  secretly  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  Grecians  designed  to  break  down 
the  bridge.  The  point  Themistocles  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  by  this  false  confidence,  was  to  strengthen 
himself  with  Aristides’s  opinion,  which  was  of  great 
weight,  against  that  of  the  other  generals,  in  case 
they  inclined  to  go  and  break  down  the  bridge.  Per¬ 
haps  too  he  might  aim  at  guarding  himself  by  this 
means  against  the  ill  will  of  his  enemies,  who  might 
one  day  accuse  him  of  treason  before  the  people,  if 
ever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had  been  the  author 
of  that  secret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

This  prince,7  being  frightened  at  such  news,  made 
the  best  use  he  coulcl  of  his  time,  and  set  out  by  night, 
leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  with  an  army  of  300,- 
CCO  men,  in  order  to  reduce  Greece,  if  he  was  able. 
The  Grecians,  who  expected  that  Xerxes  would  have 
come  to  another  engagement  the  next  day,  having 
learnt  that  he  was  fled,  pursued  him  as  fast  as  they 
could,  but  to  no  purpose..  They  had  destroyed  200 
of  the  enemy’s  ships,  besides  those  which  they  had 
taken.8  Theremainder  of  the  Persian  fleet,  after  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  extremely  by  the  winds  in  their  passage, 
retired  towards  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  entered  into 
the  port  of  Cumae,  a  city  of  AStolia,  where  they  passed 
the  winter,  without  daring  afterwards  to  return  into 
Gr66C6. 

Xerxes  took  the  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him, 
and  marched  towards  the  Hellespont.  As  no  provi¬ 
sions  had  been  prepared  for  them  beforehand,  they 
underwent  great  hardships  during  their  whole  march, 
which  lasted  five-and-forty  days.  After  haying  con¬ 
sumed  all  the  fruits  they  could  find,  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees.  This  occasioned  a  great  sickness 
in  the  army;  and  great  numbers  died  of  fluxes  and 
the  plague. 

The  king,  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to 
make  his  escape,  had  left  his  army  behind  him,  and 


s  It.  appears  that  Artemisia  valued  herself  no  less  upon 
tratagem  than  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  very 
elicate  in  the  choice 'of  the  measures  she  used.  It  is  said 
hat  being  desirous  of  seizing  Latmus,  a  small  city  of  Caria, 
hat  lay  very  commodiously  for  her,  she  laid  her  troops  in. 
mbush,  and  under  pretence  of  celebrating  the  feast  ot  .he 
lother  of  the  gods,  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  her  near  tha 
ity,  she  repaired  thither  with  a  great  tram  of  eunuchs,  wo 
ren,  drums,  and  trumpets.  The  inhabitants  ran  in  throng* 
o  see  that  religious  ceremony  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  a 
emisia’s  troops  took  possession  of  the  place.  °  V 
ag.  1.  viii.  c.  53. 

«  A  city  of  Lycia.  , 

*  Herod.  1  viii.  c.  105-  120.  8  Ibid.  c.  130. 
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travelled  on  before  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  to 
roach  the  bridge  with  the  greater  expedition  :  but 
when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the  bridge 
broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  during  a 
great  tempest  that  had  happened,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  passing  the  strait  in  a  fishing  boat. 
This  was  a  spectacle  1  well  calculated  to  show  man¬ 
kind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things,  and  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  human  greatness;  a  prince,  whose  armies  and 
fleets  the  land  and  sea  were  scarce  able  to  contain  a 
little  while  before,  now  stealing  away  in  a  small  boat 
almost  without  any  servants  or  attendants!  Such  was 
the  event  and  success  of  Xerxes’s  expedition  against 
Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himself  at  different 
times,  and  on  different  occasions,  we  shall  hardly 
know  him  for  the  same  man.  When  affairs  were  un¬ 
der  consideration  and  debate,  no  person  could  show 
more  courage  and  intrepidity  than  this  prince:  he  is 
surprised  and  even  offended  if  any  one  foresees  the 
least  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  or 
shows  any  apprehension  concerning  the  issue  of  them. 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  point  of  execution,  and  to 
the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies  like  a  coward,  and  thinks 
of  nothing  but  saving  his  own  life  and  person.  Here 
we  have  a  sensible  and  evident  proof  of  the  difference 
between  true  courage,  which  is  never  destitute  of  pru¬ 
dence,  and  temerity,  which  is  always  blind  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  A  wise  and  prudent  prince  weighs  every 
thing,  and  examines  all  circumstances,  before  he  en¬ 
ters  into  a  war,2  of  which  he  is  not  afraid,  but  at  the 
same  time  does  not  desire;  and  when  the  time  of  ac¬ 
tion  is  come,  the  sight  of  danger  serves  only  to  ani¬ 
mate  his  courage.  Presumption  inverts  this  order. 
When  she  has  introduced  assurance  and  boldness,3 
where  wisdom  and  circumspection  ought  to  preside, 
she  admits  fear  and  despair,  where  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity  ought  to  be  exerted. 

The  first  care  of  the  Grecians,4  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  was  to  send  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich  spoil 
they  had  taken  to  Delphi.  Cimon,  who  was  then 
very  young,  signalized  himself  in  a  particular  manner 
in  that  engagement,  and  performed  actions  of  such 
distinguished  valour,  as  acquired  him  a  great  repu¬ 
tation,  and  made  him  be  considered  from  henceforth 
as  a  citizen  that  would  be  capable  of  rendering  the 
most  important  services  to  his  country  on  future  oc¬ 
casions. 

But  Themistocles  carried  off  almost  all  the  honour 
of  this  victory,5  which  was  the  most  signal  that  ever 
the  Grecians  obtained  over  the  Persians.  The  force 
of  truth  obliged  even  those  who  were  the  most  envi¬ 
ous  of  his  glory  to  render  him  this  testimony.  It  was 
a  custom  in  Greece,  that  after  a  battle,  the  officers 
should  declare  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
most,  by  writing  in  a  paper  the  names  of  the  man  who 
had  merited  the  first  prize,  and  of  him  who  had  mer¬ 
ited  the  second.  On  this  occasion,  by  a  decision 
which  shows  the  good  opinion  it  is  natural  for  every 
man  to  have  of  himself,  each  officer  adjudged  the  first 
rank  to  himself,  and  allowed  the  second  to  Themisto¬ 
cles;  which  was  indeed  giving  him  the  preference  to 
them  all. 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  carried  him  to  Sparta, 
in  order  to  pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  de¬ 
creed  to  their  general  Eurybiades  the  prize  of  valour, 
and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom,  which  was  a 
crown  of  olive  for  both  of  them.  They  also  made  a 
present  to  Themistocles  of  the  finest  chariot  in  the 
city;  and  on  his  departure  sent  300  young  men  of  the 
most  considerable  families  to  wait  upon  him  to  the 
frontiers:  an  honour  they  had  never  shown  to  any 
person  whatsoever  before. 


i  Erat  res  spectaculo  digna  et  aestimatione  sortis  huma¬ 
ne  rerum  varietate  miranda,  in  exiguo  latentem  videre  na- 
vw'io,  quern  paulo  ant@  vix  aequor  umne  capiehat ;  caren- 
tem  etiam  omni  servorum  ministerio,  cu  jus  exeroitus,  prop¬ 
ter  multitudinem,  terris  graves  erant.  Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  13. 

»  Non  times  bella,  non  provocas.  _  Plin.  de  Traj. 

Fortissimus  in  ipso  discrimine,  qui  ante  discrimen  quietis- 
simus.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

3  Ante  discrimen  feroces,  in  periculo  pavidi.  Una.  e  68. 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  132, 125. 

»  Plut.  in  Tliemist.  p.  120 


But  that  which  gave  him  a  still  more  sensible  plea¬ 
sure,  were  the  public  acclamations  he  received  at  the 
first  Olympic  games  that  were  celebrated  after  the 

battle  of  Salamis,  where  all  the  Peof,le  °f thl  whole^s- 
met  together.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  who|c  as 
sembly” rose  up  to  do  him  honour:  nobody  regarded 
eUWthe  games  or  the  combats ;  Themistocles  was 
the  only  spectacle.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company 
were  fixed  upon  him,  and  every  body  was  eager  ™ 
show  him  and  point  him  out  with  the  hand  to  the 
stranger  that  did  not  know  him.  He  acknowledged 
afterwards  to  his  friends,  that  he  looked  upon  that 
day  as  the  happiest  of  his  life;  that  he  had  never 
tasted  any  joy  so  sweet  and  so  transporting:  and  that 
this  reward,  the  genuine  fruit  of  his  labours,  exceeded 

all  his  desires.  .  '  . 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  observed  in  JLhemisto- 
cles  two  or  three  principal  strokes  of  his  character, 
which  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest 
men  The  design  wnich  he  formed  and  executed,  ot 
making  the  whole  force  of  Athens  maritime,  showed 
him  to  have  a  superior  genius,  capable  of  the  highest 
views,  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  judicious  in  seiz¬ 
ing  the  decisive  point  in  great  affairs.  As  the  terri 
tory  belonging  to  Athens  was  barren  and  of  small  ex 
tent,  he  rightly  conceived,  that  the  only  way  that  city 
had  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  herself  was  by  sea.  And 
indeed  that  scheme  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  the 
source  and  cause  of  all  those  great  events,  which 
raised  the  republic  of  Athens,  in  the  sequel,  to  so 
flourishing  a  condition.  .  ,  . 

But,  in  my  opinion,  this  wisdom  and  foresight  is 
infinitely  less  meritorious  than  that  uncommon  tem¬ 
per  and  moderation  which  Themistocles  showed  on 
two  critical  occasions,  when  Greece  had  been  utterly 
undone  if  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  an  ill- 
judged  ambition,  and  had  piqued  himself  upon  a  false 
point  of  honour,  as  is  usual  among1  persons  of  his  age 
and  profession.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was- 
when,  notwithstanding  the  flagrant  injustice  that  was 
committed,  both  in  reference  to  the  republic  ol  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  to  his  own  person,  in  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Lacedaemonian  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  he 
exhorted  and  prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to  desist 
from  their  pretensions,  though  never  so  justly  found¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  with  which  a 
division  among  the  confederates  must  have  been  ne¬ 
cessarily  attended.  And  how  worthy  of  admiration 
was  that  presence  of  mind  and  coolness  of  temper 
which  he  displayed,  when  the  same  Eurybiades  not 
only  affronted  him  with  harsh  and  offensive  language, 
but  lifted  up  his  cane  at  him  with  a  menacing  ges¬ 
ture!  Let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Themistocles  was  then  but  young;  that  he  was  full 
of  an  ardent  ambition  for  glory;  that  he  was  com¬ 
mander  of  a  numerous  fleet;  and  that  he  had  right 
and  reason  on  his  side.  How  would  our  young  offi¬ 
cers  behave  on  a  similar  occasion?  Themistocles 
took  all  patiently,  and  the  victory  of  Salamis  was  the 
fruit  of  his  patience. 

As  to  Aristides,  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel 
to  speak  more  extensively  upon  his  character  and 
merit.  He  was,  properly  speaking,  the  man  of  the 
commonwealth:  provided  that  was  well  and  faithfully 
served,  he  was  very  little  concerned  by  whom  it  was 
done.  The  merit  of  others,  so  far  from  offending  him, 
became  his  own  by  the  approbation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  which  he  gave  to  it.  We  have  seen  him  make 
his  way  through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  give  Themistocles  some  intelligence 
and  good  advice:  and  Plutarch  6  takes  notice,  that 
during  all  the  time  the  latter  had  the  command.  Aris¬ 
tides  assisted  him  on  all  occasions  with  his  counsel 
and  credit,  notwithstanding  he  had  reason  to  look 
upon  him  not  only  as  his  rival,  but  his  enemy.  Let  us 
compare  this  nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  with 
the  little-spiritedness  and  meanness  of  those  men, 
who  are  so  nice,  punctilious,  and  jealous  in  whatever 
respects  the  subject  of  command ;  who  are  incapable 
of  acting  in  concert  with  their  colleagues,  and  so/eij 


•  (rwl^esTTi  truvs&ov\svtyf  sv£o£otmtov  ** 

et*  xotv>i  sroiujv  rov  «%0*<rTOv.  In  vit .  Arnst.  p.  323. 
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»itent  upon  engrossing  the  glory  of  every  thing  to 
themselves;  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of 
the  public  to  their  own  private  interests,  or  to  suffer 
their  rivals  to  commit  blunders,  that  they  themselves 
may  reap  advantage  from  them. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  action  of  Thermopy- 
1®  1  happened,  the  formidable  army  of  Carthaginians, 
which  consisted  of  300,000  men,  wag  entirely  defeated 
by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Herodotus  places  this 
battle  on  the  same  clay  with  that  of  Salamis.  The 
circumstances  of  that  victory  in  Sicily  I  have  related 
in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  battle  of  Salamis,2  the  Grecians  being  re¬ 
turned  from  pursuing  the  Persians,  Themistocles  sail¬ 
ed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  declared  for  them,  to 
levy  contributions  and  exact  money  from  them.  The 
first  he  began  with  was  that  of  Andros,  from  whose 
inhabitants  he  required  a  considerable  sum,  speaking 
to  them  in  this  manner:  “  I  come  to  you  accompa¬ 
nied  with  two  powerful  divinities,  Persuasion  and 
Force.”  The  answer  they  made  him  was:  “We  also 
have  two  other  divinities  on  our  side,  no  less  powerful 
than  yours,  and  which  do  not  permit  us  to  give  the 
money  you  demand  of  us,  Poverty  and  Despair.” 
Upon  this  refusal  he  made  a  feint  of  besieging  them, 
and  threatened  that  he  would  entirely  ruin  their  city. 
He  dealt  in  the  same  manner  with  several  other  is¬ 
lands,  which  durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done, 
and  drew  great  sums  of  money  from  them  without 
the  privity  of  the  other  commanders;  for  he  was  es¬ 
teemed  a  lover  of  money,  and  desirous  of  enriching 
himself. 

SECTION  IX.— THE  BATTLE  OF  PLATJEiE. 

Mardonius,3  who  had  stayed  in 

A.  M.  3525.  Greece  with  a  body  of  300,000  men, 
Ant.  J.  C.  479.  let  his  troops  pass  the  winter  in 
Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring  follow¬ 
ing  led  them  into  Bmotia.  There  was  a  very  famous 
oracle  in  this  country,  the  oracle  of  Lebadia,  which 
he  thought  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  know  what 
would  be  the  success  of  the  war.  The  priest,  in  his 
enthusiastic  fit,  answered  in  a  language  wnich  nobody 
that  was  present  understood,  as  mucn  as  to  insinuate 
that  the  oracle  would  not  deign  to  speak  intelligibly 
to  a  barbarian.  At  the  same  time  Mardonius  sent 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  several  Persian 
noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by  them,  in  the  name  of 
his  master,  made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the 
Athenian  people,  to  detach  them  from  the  rest  of  their 
allies.  The  offers  he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild 
their  city,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  to  supply  them 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  suffer  them  to 
live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and 
to  give  them  the  government  and  command  of  all 
Greece.  Alexander  exhorted  them  in  his  own  name, 
as  their  ancient  friend,  to  lay  hold  on  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  re-establishing  their  affairs,  alleging 
that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  pow¬ 
er  so  formidable  as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so  much 
superior  to  Greece.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
embassy,  the  Spartans  also,  on  their  side,  sent  depu¬ 
ties  to  Athens,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from  taking  effect. 
These  were  present  when  the  others  had  their  audi¬ 
ence;  where,  as  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  his 
speech,  they  began,  in  their  turn,  to  address  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Athenians,  and  strongly  exhorted  them 
not  to  separate  themselves  from  their  allies,  nor  to 
desert  the  common  interest  of  their  country;  repre¬ 
senting  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  union  in  the 
present  situation  of  their  affairs  formed  their  whole 
strength,  and  would  render  Greece  invincible.  They 
added  farther  that  the  Spartan  commonwealth  was 
very  sensibly  moved  with  the  melancholy  state  which 
the  Athenians  were  in,  who  were  destitute  both  of 
houses  and  retreat,  and  who  for  two  years  together 
had  lost  all  their  harvests;  that  in  consideration  of  that 
calamity,  she  would  engage  herself,  during  the  contin- 


i  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  165.  167. 

»  Id.  I.  viii.  c.  Ill,  112.  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  122. 

a  Herod  1.  vlii.  c.  113—131.  136 — 140.  144.  Plut.  in 

Arist.  p.  324.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  22,  23.  Plut.  de  Oran.  Defoe, 

p  412. 


uance  of  the  war,  to  maintain  and  support  thsir  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  old  men,  and  to  furnish  a 
lentiful  supply  for  all  their  wants.  They  concluded 
y  animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  whose 
discourse,  they  said,  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  tyrant  who  spoke  in  favour  of  another;  but 
that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  people  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  had  showed  themselves, 
on  all  occasions,  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the 
common  liberty  of  their  country. 

Aristides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  say, 
the  principal  of  the  Archons.  As  it  was  therefore  his 
business  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  to  the  barbarians, 
who  made  silver  and  gold  the  chief  objects  of  their 
esteem,  he  forgave  them  for  thinking  they  could  cor¬ 
rupt  the  fidelity  of  a  nation  by  large  promises;  but 
that  he  could  not  help  being  surprised  and  affected 
with  some  sort  of  indignation,  to  see  that  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  regarding  only  the  present  distress  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  Athenians,  and  forgetting  their  courage 
and  magnanimity,  should  come  to  persuade  them  to 
persist  in  fighting  nobly  for  the  common  safety  of 
Greece,  from  motives  of  gain,  and  by  proposing  to 
give  them  victuals  and  provision;  he  desired  them  to 
acquaint  their  republic,  that  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
was  not  capable  of  tempting  the  Athenians,  or  of  ma¬ 
king  them  desert  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty; 
that  they  were  duly  sensible  of  the  kind  offers  which 
Lacedaemon  had  made  them;  but  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  manage  their  affairs  so  as  not  to  be  a 
burden  to  any  of  their  allies.  Then,  turning  himself 
towards  the  ambassadors  of  Mardonius,  and  pointing 
with  his  hand  to  the  sun,  “  Be  assured,”  says  he  to 
them,  “that  as  long  as  that  luminary  shall  continue 
his  course,  the  Athenians  will  be  mortal  enemies  to 
the  Persians,  and  will  not  cease  to  take  vengeance  of 
them  for  ravaging  their  lands  and  burning  their  hou¬ 
ses  and  temples.”  After  which  he  desired  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  if  he  was  inclined  to  be  truly  their 
friend,  not  to  make  himself  any  more  the  bearer  of 
such  proposals  to  them,  which  would  only  serve  to  re¬ 
flect  dishonour  upon  him,  without  ever  producing  any 
other  effect. 

Aristides  was  not  satisfied  with  having  made  this 
plain  and  peremptory  declaration.  But  that  he  might 
excite  a  still  greater  horror  for  such  proposals,  and  for 
ever  prohibit  all  manner  of  intercourse  with  the  bar¬ 
barians  through  a  principle  of  religion,  he  ordained, 
that  the  priests  should  denounce  curses  and  execra¬ 
tions  upon  any  person  whatsoever,  that  should  pre¬ 
sume  to  propose  the  making  of  an  Alliance  with  the 
Persians,  or  the  breaking  of  their  alliance  with  the 
rest  of  the  Grecians. 

When  Mardonius  had  learned,4  by  the  answer 
which  the  Athenians  had  sent  him,5  that  they  were 
not  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  proposals  or  advanta¬ 
ges  whatsoever  to  sell  their  liberty,  he  marched  with 
nis  whole  army  towards  Attica,  wasting  and  destroy¬ 
ing  whatever  he  found  in  his  way.  The  Athenians, 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  withstand  such  a  torrent, 
had  retired  to  Salamis,  and  a  second  time  abandoned 
their  city.  Mardonius,  still  entertaining  hopes  of 
bringing  them  to  some  terms  of  accommodation,  sent 
another  deputy  to  them  to  make  the  same  proposals 
as  before.  A  certain  Athenian,  called  Lycidas,  being 
of  opinion  that  they  should  hearken  to  what  he  had 
to  otter,  was  immediately  stoned,  and  the  Athenian 
women  running  at  the  same  time  to  his  house,  did  the 
same  execution  upon  his  wife  and  children;  so  de¬ 
testable  a  crime  did  it  appear  to  them  to  propose  a 
peace  wi£h  the  Persians.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
they  paid  respect  to  the  character  wherewith  the  de 
puty  was  invested,  and  sent  him  back  without  offering 
him  any  indignity  or  ill  treatment.  Mardonius  now 
found  that  there  was  no  peace  to  be  expected  with 
them.  He  therefore  entered  Athens,  burned  ana  de¬ 
molished  every  thing  that  had  escaped  their  fury  the 
preceding  year. 


*  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  1—11.  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  324.  Diod.  lib. 

«*Posteaquam  nullo  pretio  libertatem  his  videt  vonalem, 
&c.  Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  14 
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The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops 
into  Attica,  according  to  their  engagement,  thought 
only  oi  keeping  themselves  shut  up  within  the  Pelo- 
onnesus  for  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view 
ad  begun  to  build  a  wall  over  the  isthmus,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  enemy  from  entering  that  way,  by  which 
means  they  reckoned  they  should  be  safe  themselves, 
and  should  have  no  farther  occasion  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon  sent  deputies 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  complain  of  the  slowness  and 
neglect  of  their  allies.  But  the  Ephori  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  moved  at  their  remonstrances;  and  as 
that  day  was  the  festival  of  Hyacinthus,1 *  they  spent 
it  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  deferred  giving  the 
deputies  their  answer  till  the  next  day.  And  still  pro¬ 
crastinating  the  affair  as  much  as  they  could,  on  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts,  they  gained  ten  days’  time,  during  which 
the  building  of  the  wall  was  completed.  They  were 
on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a 
scandalous  manner,  when  a  private  citizen  expostu¬ 
lated  with  them,  and  represented  to  them,  how  base 
it  would  be  to  treat  the  Athenians  in  such  a  manner, 
after  all  the  calamities  and  voluntary  losses  they  had 
so  generously  suffered  for  the  common  defence  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  all  the  important  services  they  had  rendered 
Greece  in  general.  This  opened  their  eyes  and  made 
them  ashamed  of  their  perfidious  design.  The  very 
next  night  following  they  sent  off,  unknown  to  the 
Athenian  deputies,  5000  Spartans,  who  had  each  of 
them  seven  helots  or  slaves  to  attend  him.  On  the 
following  morning  the  deputies  renewed  their  com¬ 
plaints  with  great  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  were 
extremely  surprised  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Spartan  succours  were  on  their  march,  and  by  this 
time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

,  Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time, 2  and  was  on 
his  return  into  Bceotia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open  and 
flat  country,  he  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient 
tor  him  to  fight  there  than  in  Attica,  which  was  un¬ 
even  and  rugged,  full  of  hills  and  narrow  passes,  and 
which  for  that  reason  would  not  allow  him  space 
enough  for  drawing  up  his  numerous  army  in  battle 
array,  nor  leave  room  for  his  cavalry  to  act.  When 
he  canie  back  into  Boeotia,  he  encamped  by  the  river 
Asopus.  The  Grecians  followed  him  thither  under 
the  command  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Aristides,  general  of  the  Athenians.  The  Persian 
army,  according  to  Herodotus,  consisted  of  300,000, 
or,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  500,000  men.  That  of 
the  Grecians  did  not  amount  to  70,000;  of  which 
there  were  but  5000  Spartans;  but,  as  these  were 
accompanied  by  35,000  helots,  viz .  seven  for  each 
Spartan,  they  made  up  together  40,000;  the  latter  of 
these  were  light-armed  troops.  The  Athenian  forces 
consisted  but  of  8000,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies 
made  up  the  remainder.  The  right  wing  of  the  army 
was  commanded  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  left  by  the 
Athenians,  an  honour  which  the  people  of  Tega;a  pre¬ 
tended  to,  and  disputed  with  them,  but  in  vain. 

Whilst  all  Greece  was  in  suspense,3  expecting  a 
battle  that  should  determine  their  fate,  a  secret  con¬ 
spiracy,  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  Athenian  camp  by 
some  discontented  citizens,  who  intended  either  to 
subvert  their  popular  government,  or  to  deliver  up 
Greece  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  gave  Aristides 
a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On  this  emer¬ 
gency  he  had  occasion  for  all  his  prudence:  not  know¬ 
ing  exactly  how  many  might  be  concerned  in  this 
conspiracy,  he  contented  himself  with  having  eight  of 
them  taken  up ;  and  of  those  eight,  the  only  two  whom 
he  caused  to  be  accused,  because  they  had  the  most 
laid  to  their  charge,  made  their  escape  out  of  the 
camp,  while  their  trial  was  preparing.  There  is  no 


1  Amongst  the  Lacedffimonians  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus 
continued  tnree  aays  ;  the  first  and  th«  last  of  which  were 
days  of  sorrow  and  mourning  for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  ; 
hut  the  second  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  which  was  spent  in 
feasting,  sports,  and  spectacles,  and  all  kinds  of  diversions. 
This  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus. 

a  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  12 — 76.  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  325—330 
Hiod.  I  ix.  p.  21.  26 

*  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  326 


doubt  but  Aristides  favoured  their  escape,  lest  h« 
should  be  obliged  to  punish  them,  and  their  punish¬ 
ment  might  occasion  some  tumult  and  disorder  The 
others  that  were  in  custody  he  released,  leaving  .hem 
room  to  believe  that  he  had  found  nothing  against 
them,  and  telling  them,  that  the  battle  witn  the  ene¬ 
my  should  be  tne  tribunal  where  they  might  fully 
justify  their  characters,  and  show  the  world  how  un¬ 
likely  it  was  that  they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought 
of  betraying  their  country.  This  well-timed  and 
wise  dissimulation,  which  opened  a  door  for  repent¬ 
ance,  and-  avoided  driving  the  offenders  to  despair, 
appeased  all  the  commotion,  and  quashed  the  whole 
affair. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  ou. 
his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  strongest,  to  skirmish 
with  them.  The  Megarians,  who  were  encamped  in 
the  open  country,  suffered  extremely  by  them ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  vigour  and  resolution  with  which  they 
defended  themselves,  they  were  upon  the  [joint  of 
giving  way,  when  a  detachment  of  300  Athenians, 
with  some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  their  succour.  Masistius,  the  general  of 
the  Persian  horse,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
noblemen  of  his  country,  seeing  them  advance  towards 
him  in  good  order,  made  his  cavalry  face  about  and 
attack  them.  The  Athenians  stood  their  ground,  and 
waited  to  receive  them.  The  shock  was  very  fierce 
and  violent,  both  sides  equally  endeavouring  to  show, 
by  the  issue  of  this  encounter,  what  would  be  the 
success  of  the  general  engagement.  The  victory  was 
along  time  disputed;  but  at  last,  Masistius’s  horse, 
being  wounded,  threw  his  master,  who  was  instantly 
killed ;  upon  which  the  Persians  immediately  fled. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  barba¬ 
rians,  their  grief  was  excessive.  They  cut  off  their 
hair,  as  also  the  manes  of  their  horses  and  mules, 
filling  the  camp  with  their  cries  and  lamentations, 
having  lost,  in  their  opinion,  the  bravest  man  of  their 
army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  the 
two  armies  were  a  long  time  without  coming  to  ac¬ 
tion;  because  the  soothsayers,  upon  inspecting  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  foretold  equally  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  that  they  should  be  victorious,  provided  they 
acted  only  upon  the  defensive;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  threatened  them  equally  with  a  total 
overthrow,  if  they  acted  offensively,  or  made  the  first 
attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  view  of  each 
other.  But  Mardonius,  who  was  of  a  fiery,  impatient 
temper,  grew  very  uneasy  at  so  long  a  delay.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  had  only  a  few  days’  provisions  left  for  his 
army;  and  the  Grecians  grew  stronger  every  day  by 
the  addition  of  new  troops,  that  were  continually 
coming  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called  a  council 
of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  whether  they  should 
give  battle.  Artabazus,  a  nobleman  of  singular  merit 
and  great  experience,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  should 
not  hazard  a  battle,  but  that  they  should  retire  under 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  where  they  would  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions  and  forage. 
He  alleged,  that  delays  alone  would  be  capable  of 
diminishing  the  ardour  of  the  allies;  that  they  would 
thereby  have  time  to  tamper  with  them,  ana  might 
be  able  to  draw  some  of  them  off  by  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  would  take  care  to  distribute  among  the 
leaders  and  among  such  as  had  the  greatest  sway  and 
authority  in  their  several  cities;  and  that,  in  short 
this  would  be  both  the  easiest  and  surest  method  of 
subjecting  Greece.  This  opinion  was  very  wise,  but 
was  overruled  by  Mardonius,  whom  the  rest  had  not 
courage  to  contradict.  The  result  therefore,  of  their 
deliberations  was,  that  they  should  give  battle  tho 
next  day.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Grecians  in  his  heart,  came  secretly 
about  midnight  to  their  camp,  and  informed  Aristides 
of  all  that  had  passed. 

Pausanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to 
prepare  themselves  for  battle,  and  imparted  to  Aris¬ 
tides  the  design  he  had  formed  of  changing  his  order 
of  battle,  by  placing  the  Athenians  in  the  right  wing 
instead  of  the  left,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the 
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Persians,  with  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
engage.  Whether  it  was  fear  or  prudence,  that  in¬ 
duced  Pausanias  to  propose  this  new  disposition,  the 
Athenians  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing  was 
heard  among  them  but  mutual  exhortations  to  acquit 
themselves  bravely,  bidding  each  other  remember, 
that  neither  they  nor  their  enemies  were  changed 
since  the  battle  of  Marathon,  unless  it  was  that  vic¬ 
tory  had  increased  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and 
had  dispirited  the  Persians.  We  do  not  fight,  said 
they,  as  they  do,  for  a  country  only,  or  a  city,  but  for 
the  trophies  erected  at  Marathon  and  at  Salamis,  that 
they  may  not  appear  to  be  the  work  only  of  Miltiades 
and  of  fortune,  but  the  work  of  the  Athenians.  En¬ 
couraging  one  another  in  this  manner,  they  went 
with  all  the  alacrity  imaginable  to  change  their  post. 
But  Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of 
this  movement,  having  made  the  like  change  in  his 
order  of  battle,  both  sides  ranged  their  troops  again 
according  to  their  former  disposition.  The  whole 
day  passed  in  this  manner,  without  their  coming  to 
action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  decamp 
from  the  place  they  were  in,  and  march  to  another, 
more  conveniently  situated  for  water.  Night  being 
come,  and  the  officers  endeavouring  at  the  head  of 
their  companies  to  push  forward  to  the  camp  marked 
out  for  them,  great  confusion  arose  among  the  troops, 
some  going  one  way,  and  some  another,  without  ob¬ 
serving  any  order  or  regularity  in  their  march.  At 
last  they  halted  near  the  little  city  of  Platseae. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Grecians  having  decamp¬ 
ed,  Mardonius  drew  his  whole  army  into  order  of 
battle,  and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous  shouting 
and  howling  of  his  barbarian  forces,  who  thought 
they  were  marching,  not  so  much  to  fight,  as  to  strip 
and  plunder  a  flying  enemy  :  and  their  genera., 
likewise,  making  himself  sure  of  victory,  proudly 
insulted  Artabazus,  reproaching  him  with  his  fearful 
and  cowardly  prudence,  and  with  the  false  notion  he 
had  conceived  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  never  fled, 
as  he  pretended,  before  an  enemy;  whereas  here  was 
an  instance  of  the  contrary.  But  the  general  quickly 
found  this  was  no  false  or  ill-grounded  notion.  He 
happened  to  fall  in  with  the  Lacedatmonians,  who 
were  alone  and  separated  from  the  body'  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  army,  to  the  number  of  50,000  men,  together 
with  3000  of  the  Tegeans.  The  encounter  was  ex¬ 
ceeding  fierce:  on  both  sides  the  men  fought  with 
the  courage  of  lions;  and  the  barbarians  perceived  that 
they  had  to  do  with  soldiers,  who  were  determined  to 
conquer  or  die  in  the  field.  The  Athenian  troops,  to 
whom  Pausanias  had  sent  an  officer,  were  already  up¬ 
on  their  march  to  aid  them:  but  the  Greeks  who  were 
on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  to  the  number  of  50,000 
men,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  hindered  them  from 
proceeding  any  farther.  Aristides  with  his  little 
body  of  men  bore  up  firmly  against  them  and  with¬ 
stood  their  attack,  letting  them  see,  how  insignificant 
a  superiority  of  numbers  is  against  true  courage  and 
bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  and  fought 
in  two  different  places,  the  Spartans  were  the  first  who 
broke  in  upon  the  Persian  forces,  and  put  them  into 
disorder.  Mardonius,  their  general,  falling  dead  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  engagement,  all  his 
army  betook  themselves  to  flight;  and  those  Greeks 
who”  were  engaged  against  Aristides,  did  the  same, 
as  soon  as  they  understood  the  barbarians  were  de¬ 
feated.  The  latter  had  taken  shelter  in  their  former 
camp,  where  they  had  fortified  themselves  with  an  in¬ 
closure  of  wood.  The  Lacedaemonians  pursued  them 
thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  intrenchment;  but 
this  they  did  weakly  and  irresolutely,  like  people  that 
were  not.  much  accustomed  to  sieges,  and  to  storm 
walls.  The  Athenian  troops,  having  advice  of  this, 
left  off  pursuing  their  Grecian  adversaries,  and  march¬ 
ed  to  the  camp  of  the  Persians,  which  after  several 
assau.ts  they  carried,  and  made  a  horrible  slaughter 

Artabazus,  who  from  Mardomus’s  imprudent  man¬ 
agement  tad  but  too  well  foreseen  the  misfortune  that 


befel  them,  after  having  distinguished  himself  n  the 
engagement,  and  given  all  possible  pioofs  of  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  retreat  with  the 
40,000  men  he  commanded;  and  preventing  his  flight 
from  being  known  by  the  expedition  of  his  march, 
arrived  safe  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence  returned 
into  Asia.  Of  all  the  rest  of  the  Persian  army,  not 
4000  men  escaped  that  day’s  slaughter;  all  were 
killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Grecians,  who  by  that 
means  delivered  themselves  at  once  from  all  farther 
invasions  from  that  nation,  no  Persian  army  having 
ever  appeared  after  that  time  on  this  side  the  Helles¬ 


pont. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month  Boedro-  A.  M.  3525. 
mon,1  according  to  the  Athenian  Ant.  J.  C.  479. 
manner  of  reckoning.  Soon  after, 
the  allies,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
caused  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  their  joint 
and  common  expense,  which  they  placed  in  his  tem¬ 
ple  at  Olympia.  The  names  of  the  several  nations  of 
Greece,2  that  were  present  in  the  engagement,  were 
engraven  on  the  right  side  of  the  pedestal  of  the  sta¬ 
tue;  the  Lacedaemonians  first,  the  Athenians  next,  and 
all  the  rest  in  order. 

One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  iEgina  came  and 
addressed  himself  to  Pausanias,3  exhorting  him  to 
avenge  the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had 
shown  to  Leonidas,  whose  dead  body  had  been  hung 
upon  a  gallows  by  their  order,  and  urging  him  to  use 
Mardonius’s  body  in  the  same  manner.  As  a  farther 
motive  for  doing  so,  he  added,  that  by  thus  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  manes  of  those  that  were  killed  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  he  would  be  sure  to  immortalize  his  own  name 
throughout  all  Greece,  and  make  his  memory  pre¬ 
cious  to  the  latest  posterity.  “  Carry  thy  base  coun¬ 
sel  elsewhere,”  replied  Pausanias.  “  Thou  must  have 
a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory,  to  imagine  that 
the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  by  resembling  the  bar¬ 
barians.  If  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  jEgina  is  not 
to  be  purchased  but  by  such  a  proceeding,  1  shall  be 
content  with  preserving  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
alone,  amongst  whom  the  base  and  ungenerous  plea¬ 
sure  of  revenge  is  never  put  in  competition  with  that 
of  showing  clemency  and  moderation  to  their  enemies 
and  especially  after  their  death.  As  for  the  manes  of 
my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  sufficiently  aven¬ 
ged  by  the  death  of  the  many  thousand  Persians  slain 
upon  the  spot  in  the  last  engagement.” 

A  dispute,4  which  arose  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  nations 
should  have  the  prize  of  valour  adjudged  to  them,  as 
also  which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  trophy,  had  like  to  have  sullied  all  the  glory, 
and  imbittered  the  joy,  of  their  late  victory.  They 
were  just  on  the  point  of  carrying  things  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  their  swords,  had  not  Aristides  prevailed 
upon  them  by  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  to  refer 
the  determination  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Grecians  in  general.  This  proposition  being  ac¬ 
cepted  by  both  parties,  and  the  Greeks  being  assem¬ 
bled  upon  the  spot  to  decide  the  contest,  Theogiton 
of  Megara,  speaking  upon  the  question,  gave  it  as  his 
oDinion,  that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudged 
neither  to  Athens  nor  to  Sparta,  but  to  some  other 
city ;  unless  they  desired  to  kindle  a  civil  war,  of  more 
fatal  consequences  than  that  to  which  they  had  iust 
put  an  end.  After  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Cleo- 
critus  of  Corinth  rising  up,  nobody  doubted  but  he 

was  going  to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  o!  which 
he  was  a  member  and  a  native;  for  Corinth  was  the 
chief  city  of  Greece  in  power  and  dignity  after  those 
of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But  every  body  was  agreeably 
deceived  when  they  found,  that  all  his  discourse  tend¬ 
ed  to  the  praise  of  the  Plataeans,  and  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  he  made  from  the  whole  was,  that  in  order  to 
extinguish  so  dangerous  a  contention,  they  ought  to 
adjudge  the  prize  to  them  only,  against  whom  neither 

»  This  day  answers  to  the  nineteenth  of  our  September. 

»  Pausan. 1.  v.  p.  532.  *  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  77,  78. 

*  Plat,  in  Arist.  p.  331. 
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of  the  contending-  parties  could  have  any  grounds  of 
anger  or  jealousy.  This  discourse  and  proposal  were 
received  with  a  general  applause  by  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly.  Aristides  immediately  assented  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians,  and  Pausanias  on  the  part  of  the 
Lacedaemonian?. 

All  parties  being  thus  agreed,*  before  they  began 
to  divide  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  they  put  fourscore 
talents  2  aside  for  the  Plataeans,  who  laid  them  out  in 
building  a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  to 
her  honour,  and  in  adorning  the  temple  with  curious 
and  valuable  paintings,  which  were  still  in  being  in 
Plutarch’s  time,  that  is  to  say,  above  600  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  which  were  then  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  painters.  As  for 
the  trophy,  which  had  been  another  article  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  the  Lacedaemonians  erected  one  for  themselves 
in  particular,  and  the  Athenians  another. 

The  spoil  was  immense:  in  Mardonius’s  camp  they 
found  prodigious  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  besides 
cups,  vessels,  beds,  tables,  necklaces,  and  bracelets 
of  gold  and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  or  numbered.  It 
is  observed  by  a  certain  historian,3  that  these  spoils 
proved  fatal  to  Greece,  by  becoming  the  instruments 
of  introducing  the  love  of  riches  and  luxury  among 
her  inhabitants.  According  to  the  religious  custom 
of  the  Grecians,  before  they  divided  the  treasure,  they 
appointed  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  to  the  use  of 
the  gods.  The  rest  was  distributed  equally  among 
the  cities  and  nations  that  had  furnished  troops;  anci 
the  chief  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  field  of  battle  were  likewise  distinguished  in  this 
distribution.  They  sent  a  present  of  a  golden  tripod 
to  Delphi,  in  the  inscription  upon  which  Pausanias 
caused  these  words  to  be  inserted ;  That  he  had  de¬ 
feated  the  barbarians  at  Platoeae ,4  and  that  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  that  victory  he  had  made  this  pres¬ 
ent  to  Apollo. 

This  arrogant  inscription,  wherein  he  ascribed  the 
honour  both  of  the  victory  and  the  offering  to  himself 
alone,  offended  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  who,  in 
order  to  punish  his  pride  in  the  very  point  in  which 
he  thought  to  exalt  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
do  justice  to  their  confederates,  caused  his  name  to  be 
razed  out,  and  that  of  the  cities  which  had  contributed 
to  the  victory  to  be  put  in  the  stead  of  it.  Too  ar¬ 
dent  a  thirst  after  glory  on  this  occasion  did  not  give 
him  leave  to  consider,  that  a  man  loses  nothing  by  a 
discreet  modesty,  which  forbears  the  setting  too  high 
a  value  upon  one’s  own  services,  and  which,  by 
screening  a  man  from  envy,  serves  really  to  enhance 
his  reputation.5 * 

Pausanias  gave  a  more  advantageous  specimen  of 
the  Spartan  temper  and  disposition,  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  which  he  gave  a  few  days  after  the  engage¬ 
ment;  where  one  of  the  tables  was  costly  and  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  displayed  all  the  variety  of  delicacies  and 
dainties  that  used  to  be  served  at  Mardonius’s  table; 
and  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal  after  the  manner 
of  the  Spartans.  Then  comparing  the  two  together, 
and  causing  his  officers,  whom  he  had  invited  on  pur¬ 
pose,  to  observe  the  difference  of  them ;  “  What  mad¬ 
ness,”  says  he,  “  was  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  a  luxurious  diet,  to  come  and  attack 
a  people  like  us,  that  know  how  to  live  without  any 
such  superfluities'?” 

All  the  Grecians  sent  to  Delphi 3  to  consult  the  ora¬ 
cle,  concerning  the  sacrifice  it  was  proper  to  offer. 
The  answer  they  received  from  the  god  was,  that  they 
should  erect  an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer;  but 
that  they  should  take  care  not  to  offer  any  sacrifice 
upon  it,  before  they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in 
the  country,  because  it  had  been  polluted  and  pro¬ 
faned  by  the  barbarians;  and  that  they  should  come 


1  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  79,  80. 

»  Eighty  thousand  crowns  French,  about  18,0001.  ster¬ 
ling. 

s  Victo  Mnrdonio,  castra  referta  regalia  opulentiae  capta, 
unde  primiim  Gracos,  diviso  inter  se  auro  Persico,  divitia- 
rum  luxuria  cepit.  Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 

•  Cor.  Nep.  in  Puusan.  c.  1. 

*  Ipsa  dissimulations  famte  famam  auxit.  Tacit . 

e  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  33],  332. 


as  far  as  Delphi  to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  were 
to  take  from  the  altar,  called  the  common  altar. 

This  answer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from 
the  oracle,  the  generals  immediately  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  caused  all 
the  fires  to  be  extinguished :  and  Euchidas,  a  citizen 
of  Platasse,  having  taken  upon  himself  to  go  and  fetch 
the  sacred  fire  with  all  possible  expedition,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Delphi.  On  his  arrival  he  purified 
himself,  sprinkled  his  body  with  consecrated  water, 
put  on  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  then  approached  the 
altar,  from  whence,  with  great  reverence,  he  took  the 
holy  fire,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Platasse,  where  he 
arrived  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  having  travelled 
1000  stadia  (which  make  125  miles  English)  in  one 
day.  As  soon  as  he  came  back,  he  saluted  his  fellow- 
citizens,  delivered  the  fire  to  them,  fell  down  at  their 
feet,  and  died  in  a  moment  afterwards.  His  country¬ 
men  carried  away  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana,  surnamed  Eucleia,  which  signifies,  of 
good  renown,  and  put  the  following  Epitaph  upon  his 
tomb,  in  the  compass  of  one  verse:  Here  lies  Euchi¬ 
das,  who  went  erom  hence  to  Delphi,  and  returned 
back  the  same  day. 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  which  was 
held  not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Aristides  proposed 
the  following  decree;  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
should  every  year  send  their  respective  deputies  to 
Platseae,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer, 
and  to  the  gods  of  the  city  (this  assembly  was  still 
regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;)  that  every 
five  years  there  should  be  games  celebrated  there, 
which  should  be  called  the  games  of  liberty;  that  the 
several  states  of  Greece  together  should  raise  a  body 
of  troops,  consisting  of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse, 
and  should  equip  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  which  should 
be  constantly  maintained  for  making  war  against  the 
barbarians;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Platseae,  solely 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  be  concerned  in 
no  other  function  than  that  of  offering  prayers  and 
sacrifices  for  the  general  preservation  and  prosperity 
of  Greece. 

All  these  articles  being  approved  of  and  passed  into 
a  law,  the  citizens  of  Platseae  took  upon  them  to  so¬ 
lemnize,  every  year,  the  anniversary  festival  in  honour 
of  those  persons  that  were  slain  in  the  battle.  The 
order  and  manner  of  performing  this  sacrifice  was  as 
follows:  The  sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Maimacte- 
rion,7  which  answers  to  our  month  of  December,  at 
day-break,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession,  which 
was  preceded  by  a  trumpet  that  sounded  to  battle. 
Next  to  the  trumpet  marched  several  chariots,  filled 
with  crowns  and  branches  of  myrtle.  After  these 
chariots  was  led  a  black  bull,  behind  which  marched 
a  company  of  young  persons,  carrying  pitchers  in  their 
hands,  full  of  wine  and  milk,  the  ordinary  libations 
offered  to  the  dead,  and  phials  of  oil  and  perfumes. 
All  these  young  persons  were  freemen;  for  no  slave 
was  allowed  to  have  any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which 
was  instituted  for  men  who  had  lost  their  lives  for 
liberty.  In  the  rear  of  this  procession  followed  the 
archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Plataeans,  for  whom 
it  was  unlawful  at  any  other  time  even  so  much  as  to 
touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment  than  a  white 
one.  But  upon  this  occasion,  being  clad  in  purple 
raiment,  having  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  holding  an 
urn  in  his  hands,  which  he  took  from  the  place  vtmere 
they  kept  their  public  records,  he  marched  through 
the  city  to  the  place  where  the  tombs  of  his  country¬ 
men  were  erected.  As  soon  as  he  came  there,  he 
drew  water  with  his  urn  from  the  fountain,  washed 
with  his  own  hands  the  little  columns  that  belonged 
to  the  tombs,  rubbed  them  afterwards  with  essence, 
and  then  killed  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared 
for  that  purpose.  After  having  offered  up  prayers  to 
the  terrestrial  Jupiter8  and  Mercury,  he  invited  those 


1  Three  months  after  that  in  which  the  battle  of  Platasa 

was  fought.  Probably  these  funeral  rites  were  not  at  first 

performed  till  the  enemy  were  entirely  gone,  and  the  coun¬ 

try  was  free. 

8  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto;  and  tht> 
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va!>ant  souls  deceased  to  come  to  their  feast,  and  to 
partake  of  their  funeral  libations;  then  taking  a  cup 
In  his  hand,  and  having  filled  it  with  wine,  he  poured 
it  out  on  the  ground,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice: — 

I  present  this  cup  to  those  valiant  men,  who  died  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Grecians.  These  ceremonies  were 
annually  performed  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Diodorus  adds,1  that  the  Athenians  in  particular 
embellished  the  monuments  of  their  citizens,  who 
died  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  with  magnificent 
ornaments,  instituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour, 
and  appointed  a  solemn  panegyric  to  be  pronounced 
over  them,  which  in  all  probability  was  repeated  eve¬ 
ry'  year. 

The  reader  will  be  sensible,  without  my  observing 
it,  how  much  these  solemn  testimonies  and  perpetual 
demonstrations  of  honour,  esteem,  and  gratitude  for 
soldiers,  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence 
of  liberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  valour, 
and  of  the  services  they  rendered  their  country,  and 
to  inspire  the  spectators  with  emulation  and  courage; 
and  how  exceedingly  well  calculated  all  this  was  to 
cultivate  and  perpetuate  a  spirit  of  bravery  in  the 
people,  and  to  make  their  troops  victorious  and  in¬ 
vincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  struck  at 
seeing  how  wonderfully  careful  and  exact  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  acquit  themselves  on  every  occasion  ofThe 
duties  of  religion.  The  great  event  which  I  have  just 
been  relating,  viz.  the  battle  of  Platsese,  affords  us  very 
remarkable  proofs  of  this,  in  the  annual  and  perpetu¬ 
al  sacrifice  they  instituted  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer, 
which  was  still  continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;  in 
the  care  they  took  to  consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  all 
their  spoil  to  the  gods;  and  in  the  decree  proposed 
by  Aristides  to  establish  a  solemn  festival  for  ever,  as 
an  anniversary'  commemoration  of  that  success.  .  It  is 
a  delightful  thing,  methinks,  to  see  pagan  and  idola¬ 
trous  nations  thus  publicly  confessing  and  declaring, 
that  all  their  expectations  centre  in  the  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing;  that  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  ascribe  the 
success  of  all  their  undertakings  to  him ;  that  they' 
look  upon  him  as  the  Author  of  all  their  victories  and 
prosperities,  as  the  sovereign  ruler  and  disposer  of 
states  and  empires,  as  the  source  from  whence  all  salu¬ 
tary  counsels,  wisdom,  and  courage,  are  derived;  and 
as  entitled,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  the  first  and  best 
part  of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  acknow¬ 
ledgments  and  thanksgivings  for  such  distinguished 
favours  and  benefits. 

SECTION  X.— THE  BATTLE  NEAR  MYCALE.  THE 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle 
of  Platsete,2  their  naval  forces  obtained  a  memorable 
victory  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
For  whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  iEgina,  under 
the  command  of  Leotychides,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus  the  Athenian,  ambassa¬ 
dors  came  to  those  generals  from  the  Ionians  to  invite 
them  into  Asia  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  their 
subjection  to  the  barbarians.  On  this  invitation  they 
immediately  set  sail  for  Asia,  and  steered  their  course 
by  Delos.  While  they  continued  there,  other  ambas¬ 
sadors  arrived  from  Samos,  and  brought  them  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  passed  the 
winter  at  Cumae,  was  then  at  Samos,  where  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  defeat  and  destroy  it,  earnestly 
pressing  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect  so  fa¬ 
vourable  an  opportunity.  The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed 
away  directly  for  Samos.  But  the  Persians,  receiving 
intelligence  of  their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a 
promontory  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  their  land 
army,  consisting  of  100,000  men,  who  were  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  those  that  Xerxes  had  carried  back  from 
Greece  the  year  before,  was  encamped.  Here  they 
drew  their  vessels  ashore,  which  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  the  ancients,  and  surrounded  them  with  a 

same  epithet  of  terrestrial  was  also  given  to  Mercury  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  believed  to  be  his  office  to  conduct  departed 
.  souls  to  the  infernal  regions. 

'  i  Lib.  xi.  p.  26.  .  „„ 

a  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  89-105.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  26—28. 
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strong  rampart.  The  Grecians  followed  them  to  the 
very  place,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Ionians  defeated 
their  land  army,  forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all 
their  vessels. 

The  battle  of  Platseae  was  fought  in  the  morning 
and  that  of  Mycale  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same  day- 
and  yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pretend  that  the  victory 
of  Plataeas  was  known  at  Mycale,  before  the  latter  en¬ 
gagement  was  begun,  though  the  whole  jEgean  sea, 
which  requires  several  days’  sailing  to  cross  it,  was 
between  those  two  places.  But  Diodorus  Siculus 
explains  to  us  this  mystery.  He  tells  us,  that  Leoty¬ 
chides,  observing  his  soldiers  to  be  much  dejected  for 
fear  their  countrymen  at  Plataeae  should  sink  under 
the  numbers  of  Mardonius’s  army,  contrived  a  strata¬ 
gem  to  reanimate  them;  and  that,  therefore,  when  he 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  making  the  first  attack, 
he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread  among  his  troops,® 
that  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Platasas,  though  at 
that  time  he  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the 
matter. 

Xerxes,'1  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  great  over¬ 
throws,  left  Sardis  with  as  much  haste  as  fie  had  for¬ 
merly  quitted  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
retired  with  great  precipitation  into  Persia,  in  order 
to  put  himself,  as  far  as  lie  possibly  could,  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  victorious  enemies.  But  before  he  set 
out,5  he  gave  orders  to  burn  and  demolish  all  the  tem¬ 
ples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia:  which 
order  wa3  so  far  executed,  that  not  one  escaped,  ex¬ 
cept  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  He  acted  in 
this  manner  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,6  who  were 
professed  enemies  to  temples  and  images.  The  se¬ 
cond  Zoroaster  had  thoroughly  instructed  him  in 
their  religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  defender  of  it. 
Pliny  informs  us,7  that  Ostanes,  the  head  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  maintained  it3 
maxims  and  interests  with  the  greatest  violence,  at¬ 
tended  Xerxes  upon  this  expedition  into  Greece.  This 
prince,8  as  he  passed  through  Babylon  on  his  return 
to  Susa,  destroyed  also  all  the  temples  in  that  city,  as 
he  had  done  those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  doubt¬ 
less,  through  the  same  principle,  and  out  of  hatred  to 
the  sect  of  the  Sabaeans,  who  made  use  of  images  in 
their  divine  worship,  wfiirh  was  a  thing  utterly  de¬ 
tested  by  the  Magi.  Perhaps,  also,  the  desire  of  ma¬ 
king  himself  amends  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his 
Grecian  expedition  by  the  spoil  and  plunder  of  those 
temples,  might  be  another  motive  that  induced  him 
to  destroy  them:  for  it  is  certain,  he  found  immense 
riches  and  treasure  in  them,  which  had  been  amassed 
through  the  superstition  of  princes  and  people  during 
a  long  series  of  ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set 
sail  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be 
laid  over  that  narrow  passage,  and  which  they  sup¬ 
posed  were  still  entire:  but  finding  them  broken 
down  by  tempestuous  weather,  Leotychides  and  his 
Peloponnesian  forces  returned  towards  their  own 
country.  As  for  Xanthippus,  he  stayed  with  the 
Athenians  and  their  Ionian  confederates,  and  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  in  which  places  they  found  great  booty, 
and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  After  which, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  returned  to  their  own 
cities.  _  . 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from 
the  Persians,  and  having  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  preserved  their  lib¬ 
erty  during  the  time  that  empire  subsisted. 

SECTION  XI.— THE  BARBAROUS  AND  INHUMAN 

REVENGE  OF  AMESTRIS,  THE  WIFE  OF  XERXES. 

DURING  the  time  that  Xerxes 
resided  at  Sardis,9  he  conceived  a  A.  m.Sbib. 
violent  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  Ant.  J.  C.  47u. 


a  What  we  are  told  also  of  Paulus  jEmilius’s  victory  over 

he  Macedonians,  which  was  known  at  Rome  the  very  ay  1 

vas  obtained,  without  doubt  happened  in  the  same  mann 

4  Died.  1.  xi.  p.  28.  *  Strab  1.  xiv.  p,  634 

s  Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Leg.  n.  29.  1 4  Plm.  1.  xxx.  c.  i. 

»  Arrian  1.  vii.  9  Herod.  I.  .*•  c.  107-112 
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brother  Masistes,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary 
merit,  had  always  served  the  king  with  great  zeal  and 
fidelity,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  to  disoblige 
him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  her  great  affection  and 
fidelity  to  her  husband,  made  her  inexorable  to  all 
the  king’s  solicitations.  However,  he  still  flattered 
himself,  that  by  a  profusion  of  favours  and  liberalities 
he  might  possibly  gain  upon  her;  and  among  other 
favours  which  he  conferred  upon  her,  he  married  his 
eldest  son  Darius,  whom  he  intended  for  his  success¬ 
or,  to  Artainta,  this  princess’s  daughter,  and  ordered 
that  the  marriage  should  be  consummated  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  Susa.  But  Xerxes  finding  the  lady  still 
no  less  impregnable,  in  spite  of  all  his  temptations 
and  attacks,  immediately  changed  his  object,  and  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  her  daughter,  who  did  not 
imitate  the  glorious  example  of  her  mother’s  constan¬ 
cy  and  virtue.  Whilst  this  intrigue  was  carrying  on, 
Amestris,  wife  to  Xerxes,  presented  him  with  a  rich 
and  magnificent  robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes, 
being  extremely  pleased  with  this  robe,  thought  fit 
to  put  it  on  upon  the  first  visit  he  afterwards  made  to 
Artainta;  and  in  conversation  pressed  her  to  let  him 
know  what  she  desired  he  should  do  for  her,  assuring 
her,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
grant  her  whatever  she  asked  of  him.  Artainta,  upon 
this,  desired  him  to  give  her  the  robe  he  had  on. 
Xerxes,  foreseeing  the  ill  consequences  that  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  ensue  upon  his  making  her  this  present,  did 
all  that  he.  could  to  dissuade  her  from  insisting  upon 
it,  and  offered  her  any  thing  in  the  world  in  lieu  of  it. 
But  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  her,  and  thinking 
himself  bound  by  the  imprudent  promise  and  oath  he 
had  made  to  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The  lady  no 
sooner  received  it,  than  she  put  it  on,  and  wore  it 
publicly  by  way  of  trophy. 

Amestris  being  confirmed  in  the  suspicion  she  had 
entertained  by  this  action,  was  enraged  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree.  But  instead  of  letting  her  vengeance  fall  upon 
the  daughter,  who  was  the  only  offender,  she  resolved 
to  wreak  it  upon  the  mother,  whom  she  looked  upon 
as  the  author  of  the  whole  intrigue,  though  she  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  matter.  For  the  better  exe¬ 
cuting  of  her  purpose,  she  waited  until  the  grand 
feast,  which  was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king’s 
birth-day,  and  which  was  not  far  off;  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  king,  according  to  the  established  custom  of 
the  country,  granted  her  whatever  she  demanded. 
This  day  then  being  come,  the  thing  which  she  de¬ 
sired  of  his  majesty  was,  that  the  wife  of  Masistes 
should  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who 
apprehended  the  queen’s  design,  and  who  was  struck 
with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  as  well  as  out  of  re¬ 
gard  to  his  brother,  as  on  account  of  the  innocence 
of  the  lady,  against  whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was 
violently  exasperated,  at  first  refused  her  request,  and 
endeavoured  all  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  it. 
But  not  being  able  either  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to 
act  with  steadiness  and  resolution  himself,  he  at  last 
yielded,  and  was  guilty  of  complaisance  equally  weak 
and  cruel;  making  the  inviolable  obligations  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity  give  way  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a 
custom,  that  had  been  established  solely  to  give  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  doing  of  good,  and  for  acts  of  benefi¬ 
cence  and  generosity.  In  consequence  then  of  this 
compliance,  the  lady  was  apprehended  by  the  king’s 
guards,  and  delivered  to  Amestris,  who  caused  her 
breasts,  tongue,  nose,  ears,  and  lips,  to  be  cut  off, 
ordered  them  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs  in  her  own  pre¬ 
sence,  and  then  sent  her  home  to  her  husband’s  house 
in  that  mutilated  and  miserable  condition.  In  the 
mean  time  Xerxes  had  sent  for  his  brother,  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  this  melancholy  and  tragical  ad¬ 
venture.  He  first  gave  him  to  understand,  that  he 
should  be  glad  he  would  put  away  his  wife;  and,  to 
induce  him  thereto,  offered  to  give  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  in  her  stead.  But  Masistes, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  his  wife,  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  upon  himself  to  divorce  her:  whereupon  Xerxes 
in  great  wrath  told  him,  that  since  he  refused  his 
daughter  he  should  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife,  and 
that  he  would  teach  him  not  to  reject  the  offers  his 


master  had  made  him;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply 
dismissed  him.  . 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistes  into  the 
greatest  anxiety,  thinking  ne  had  reason  to  apprehend 
the  worst;  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  home  to 
see  what  had  passed  there  during  his  absence.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  his  wife  in  that  deplorable  condition 
we  have  just  been  describing.  Being  enraged  thereat 
to  the  degree  we  may  naturally  imagine,  he  assem¬ 
bled  all  his  family,  his  servants  and  dependants,  and 
set  out  with  all  possible  expedition  for  Bactriana, 
whereof  he  was  governor,  determined,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  there,  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war  against 
the  king,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  this  barbarous 
treatment.  But  Xerxes  being  informed  of  his  hasty 
departure,  and  from  thence  suspecting  his  design, 
sent  a  party  of  horse  to  pursue  him;  which,  having 
overtaken  him,  cut  him  in  pieces,  together  with  his 
children  and  all  his  retinue.  I  do  not  know  whether 
a  more  tragical  example  of  revenge  than  that  which 
I  have  now  related,  is  to  be  found  in  history. 

There  is  still  another  action,1  no  less  cruel  nor  im¬ 
pious  than  the  former,  related  of  Amestris.  She 
caused  fourteen  children  of  the  best  families  in  Persia 
to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods, 
out  of  compliance  with  a  superstitious  custom  practi¬ 
sed  by  the  Persians. 

Masistes  being  dead,*  Xerxes  gave  the  government 
of  Bactriana  to  his  second  son  Hystaspes,  who  being 
by  that  means  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
court,  gave  his  younger  brother  Artaxerxes  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  ascending  the  throne  to  his  disadvantage, 
after  the  death  of  their  father,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel. 

Here  ends  Herodotus’s  history,  viz.  at  the  battle 
of  Mycale  and  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Sestos  by  the 
Athenians. 

SECTION  XII. — THE  ATHENIANS  REBUILD  THE 

WALLS  OF  THEIR  CITY,  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE 

OPPOSITION  OF  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

The  war,  commonly  called  the 
war  of  Media,3  which  had  lasted  A.  M.  3526. 
but  two  years,  being  terminated  in  Ant.  J.  C.  478. 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  the 
Athenians,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  sent 
for  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  their  friends  during  the  war, 
and  began  to  think  of  rebuilding  the  city,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and 
of  surrounding  it  with  strong  walls,  in  order  to  secure 
it  from  future  violence.  The.  Lacedaemonians  having 
intelligence  of  this,  conceived  a  jealousy,  and  began 
to  apprehend,  that  if  Athens,  which  was  already  very 
owerful  by  sea,  should  go  on  to  increase  her  strength 
y  land  also,  she  might  take  upon  her  in  time  to  give 
laws  to  Sparta,  and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  that  au¬ 
thority  and  pre-eminence,  which  she  had  hitherto  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  therefore  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Athenians,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  represent  to  them,  that  the  common  interest 
of  Greece  required,  that  there  should  be  no  fortified 
city  out  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lest,  in  case  of  a  second 
irruption,  it  should  serve  for  a  place  of  arms  for  the 
Persians,  who  would  be  sure  to  settle  themselves  in 
it,  as  they  had  done  before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from 
thence  would  be  able  to  infest  the  whole  country,  and 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  it  very  speedily.  The- 
mistocles,  who  since  the  battle  ofSalamis  was  greatly 
considered  and  respected  at  Athens,  easily  penetrated 
into  the  real  design  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it 
was  gilded  over  with  the  specious  pretext  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  good:  but,  as  the  latter  were  able,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  their  allies,  to  hinder  the  Athenians,  by  force, 
from  carrying  on  the  work,  in  case  they  should  posi¬ 
tively  and  absolutely  refuse  to  comply  with  their  de¬ 
mands,  he  advised  the  senate  to  make  use  of  cunning 
and  dissimulation  as  well  as  the  Lacedasmonians. 


•  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  114.  2  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  53. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  59 — 62.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  30,  31  .  ust.  1 

ii.  c.  3.  15. 
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The  answer  therefore  they  made  the  envoys  was,  that 
they  would  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  satisfy  the 
commonwealth  with  respect  to  their  apprehensions 
and  suspicions.  Themistocles  caused  himself  to  be 
nominated  one  of  the  ambassadors,  and  warned  the 
senate  not  to  let  his  colleagues  set  out  along  with 
him,  but  to  send  them  one  after  another,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  matter  was 
executed  pursuant  to  his  advice;  and  he  accordingly 
went  alone  to  Lacediemon,  where  he  let  a  great  many 
days  pass  without  waiting  upon  the  magistrates,  or 
applying  to  the  senate.  And,  upon  their  pressing  him 
to  do  it,  and  asking  him  the  reason  why  he  deferred 
it  so  long,  he  made  answer,  that  he  waited  for  the  ar- 
riva  of  his  colleagues,  that  they  might  all  have  their 
audience  of  the  senate  together,  and  seemed  to  be 
very  much  surprised  that  they  were  so  long  in  coming. 
At  length  they  arrived;  but  all  came  singly,  and  at  a 
good  distance  of  time  from  one  another.  During  all 
this  interval,  the  work  was  carried  on  at  Athens  with 
the  utmost  industry  and  vigour.  The  women,  chil¬ 
dren,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  all  employed  in  it; 
nor  was  it  interrupted  night  or  day.  The  Spartans 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  made  great  com¬ 
plaints  of  it  to  Themistocles,  who  positively  denied 
the  fact,  and  pressed  them  to  send  other  deputies  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  inform  themselves  better  on  the 
subject,  desiring  them  not  to  give  credit  to  vague  and 
flying  reports  without  foundation.  At  the  same  time 
he  secretly  advised  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  Spar¬ 
tan  envoys  as  so  many  hostages,  until  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  were  returned  from  their  embassy,  fearing, 
not  without  good  reason,  that  they  themselves  might 
be  served  in  the  same  manner  at  Sparta.  At  last, 
when  all  his  colleagues  were  arrived,  he  desired  an 
audience,  and  declared,  in  full  senate,  that  it  was  real¬ 
ly  true  that  the  Athenians  had  resolved  to  fortify  their 
city  with  strong  walls;  that  the  work  was  almost  com¬ 
pleted;  that  they  had  judged  it  to  be  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  own  security,  and  for  the  public  good 
of  the  allies;  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that  after 
the  great  experience  they  had  had  of  the  Athenian 
people’s  behaviour,  they  could  not  well  suspect  them 
of  being  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  common  interest  of 
their  country  ;  that,  as  the  condition  and  privileges  of 
all  the  allies  ought  to  be  equal,  it  was  just  the  Athe¬ 
nians  should  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  all  the 
methods  they  judged  necessary,  as  well  as  the  other 
confederates;  that  they  had  thought  of  this  expedient, 
and  were  in  a  condition  to  defend  their  city  against 
whosoever  should  presume  to  attack  it;  and  that  as 
for  the  Lacedaemonians,1  it  was  not  much  for  their 
honourthatthey  should  desire  to  establish  theirpower 
and  superiority  rather  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless 
condition  of  their  allies,  than  upon  their  own  strength 
and  valour.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  extremely 
displeased  with  this  discourse:  but  either  out  of  a 
sense  of  gratitude  and  esteem  for  the  Athenians,  who 
had  rendered  such  important  services  to  the  country, 
or  out  of  a  conviction  of  their  inability  to  oppose 
their  enterprise,  they  dissembled  their  resentment; 
and  the  ambassadors  on  both  sides,  having  all  suita¬ 
ble  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their  respective 
cities. 

Themistocles,2  who  had  always  his  thoughts  fixed 
upon  raising  and  augmenting  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  did  not  confine  his 
views  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  went  on  with  the 
same  vigorous  application  to  finish  the  building  and 
fortifications  of  the  Piraseus;  for,  from  the  time  that  he 
had  entered  into  office,  he  had  begun  that  great  work. 
Before  his  time  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens  than 
that  of  Phalerus,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor 
commodious,  and  consequently  not  capable  of  answer¬ 
ing  the  great  designs  of  Themistocles.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Piraaeus,  which 
seemed  to  invite  him  by  its  advantageous  situation, 
and  by  the  conveniency  of  its  three  spacious  havens, 


1  Graviter  castigat.  eos,  qu5d  non  virtute,  sed  imbecilli- 
tate  sor.iorum  potentiam  quaererent..  Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  J5. 
v  Thucvd.  p.  62,  63.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  32.  33. 


that  were  capable  of  containing  aoove  IDO  vessols, 
This  undertaking  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  dili¬ 
gence  and  vivacity,  that  the  work  was  consioerably 
advanced  in  a  very  little  time.  Themistocles  likewise 
obtained  a  decree,  that  every  year  they  should  build 
twenty  vessels  for  the  augmentation  of  their  fleet;  and 
in  order  to  engage  a  greater  number  of  workmen  and 
sailors  to  resort  to  Athens,  he  caused  particular  pri¬ 
vileges  and  immunities  to  be  granted  in  their  favour. 
His  design  was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  make 
the  whole  force  of  Athens  maritime;  in  which  he 
followed  a  very  different  scheme  from  what  had  been 
pursued  by  their  ancient  kings,  who,  endeavouring 
all  they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  citizens 
from  seafaring  business  and  from  war,  and  to  make 
them  apply  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and  to 
peaceable  employments,  published  this  fable  :  that 
Minerva  disputing  with  Neptune  to  know  which  of 
them  should  be  declared  patron  of  Attica,  and  give 
their  name  to  the  city  newly  built,  she  gained  her 
cause  by  showing  her  judges  the  branch  of  an  olive- 
tree,  the  happy  symbol  of  peace  and  plenty,  which 
she  had  planted:  'whereas  Neptune  had  made  a  fiery 
horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  confusion,  rise  out  ot 
the  earth  before  them. 

SECTION  XIII. — THE  BLACK  DESIGN  OF  THEMIS¬ 
TOCLES  REJECTED  UNANIMOUSLY  BY  THE  PEO¬ 
PLE  OF  ATHENS.  ARISTIDES’S  CONDESCENSION 

TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Themistocles,3  who  had  conceived  in  his  breast 
the  design  of  supplanting  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
of  taking  the  government  of  Greece  out  of  their 
hands,  in  order  to  put  it  into  those  of  the  Athenians, 
kept  his  eye  and  his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon 
that  great  project.  And  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  measures,  whatever 
tended  towards  the  accomplishing  of  the  end  he  had 
in  view,  he  looked  upon  as  just  and  lawful.  On  a 
certain  day,  then,  he  declared  in  a  full  assembly  of 
the  people,  that  he  had  planned  a  very  important  de¬ 
sign,  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the 
people;  because,  in  order  to  ensure  success,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  carried  on  with  the  great¬ 
est  secrecy:  he  therefore  desired  they  would  appoint 
a  person  to  whom  he  might  explain  himself  upon 
the  matter  in  question.  Aristides  was  unanimously 
pitched  upon  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  they  re¬ 
ferred  themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair; 
so  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and 
prudence.  Themistocles,  therefore,  having  taken  him 
aside,  told  him,  that  the  design  he  had  conceived  was 
to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
states,  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port,  and 
that  by  this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become 
mistress  of  all  Greece.  Aristides  hereupon  returned 
to  the  assembly,  and  only  declared  to  them,  that  in¬ 
deed  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  than  Themistocles’s  project;  but  that,  at 
the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  All 
the  people  unanimously  ordained,  that  Themistocles 
should  entirely  desist  from  his  project.  We  see  in 
this  instance,  that  it  was  not  without  some  foundation 
that  the  title  of  Just  was  given  to  Aristides,  even  in 
his  lifetime;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  infinitely  superior 
to  all  those  which  conquerors  pursue  with  so  much 
ardour,  and  which  in  some  measure  approximates  a 
man  to  the  Divinity. 

I  know  not  whejher  all  history  can  afford  us  a  fact 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  com¬ 
pany  of  philosophers  (to  whom  it  costs  nothing  to  es¬ 
tablish  fine  maxims  and  sublime  notions  of  morality 
in  the  schools,)  who  determine  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  consideration  of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never 
to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is  honest  and  just. 
It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested  in  the 
proposal  made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  who  notwithstanding  reject  it  with  unani¬ 
mous  consent  and  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  and 
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that  for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is  contrary  to  justice. 
How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
the  design  which  Themistocles  proposed,  of  burning 
the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of 
entire  peace,  solely  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the 
Athenians!  Had  he  a  hundred  times  the  merit  that 
is  ascribed  to  him,  this  single  action  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sully  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  glory.  For  it  is 
the  heart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  that 
constitute  true  merit. 

I  am  sorry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of 
things  with  great  justness,  does  not  seem,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  to  condemn  Themistocles.  After  having  spo¬ 
ken  of  the  works  he  had  constructed  in  the  Piraseus, 
he  goes  on  to  the  fact  in  question,  of  which  he  says, 
•‘Themistocles  projected  something  still  greater,  for 
the  augmentation  of  their  maritime  power.”  1 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  proposed,  in  the.  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Amphictyons,  that  all  the  cities  which  had 
not  taken  arms  against  Xerxes  should  be  excluded 
from  that  assembly,  Themistocles,  who  was  appre¬ 
hensive  that,  if  the  Thessalians,  the  Argives,  and  the 
Thebans  were  excluded  that  council,  the  Spartans 
would  by  that  means  become  masters  of  the  suffrages, 
and  consequently  determine  all  affairs  according  to 
their  pleasure,  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  cities 
whose  exclusion  was  proposed,  and  brought  the  de¬ 
puties  that  composed  the  assembly  over  to  his  senti¬ 
ments.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  cities  that  had  entered  into  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  which  were  but  one-and-thirty  in  the  whole,  were 
very  small  and  inconsiderable;  that  it  would  therefore 
be  a  very  strange,  as  well  as  a  very  dangerous  pro¬ 
ceeding,  to  deprive  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  of 
their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assembly  of  the 
nation,  and  by  that  means  suffer  the  august  council  of 
the  Amphictyons  to  fall  under  the  direction  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  powerful  cities, 
which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all  the  rest, 
and  would  subvert  and  abolish  that  equality  of  pow¬ 
er,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the  basis  and  soul 
of  all  republics.  Themistocles,  by  this  plain  and  open 
declaration  of  his  opinion,  drew  upon  himself  the  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  from  that  time  be¬ 
came  his  professed  enemies.  He  had  also  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  rest  of  the  allies,  by  the  rigorous 
and  rapacious  manner  in  which  he  had  exacted  con¬ 
tributions  from  them. 

When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,2  the 
people,  finding  themselves  in  a  state  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  get  the 
government  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  make  the 
Athenian  state  an  absolute  democracy.  This  design 
of  theirs,  though  planned  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
did  not  escape  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Aris¬ 
tides,  who  saw  all  the  consequences  with  which  such 
an  innovation  would  be  attended.  But,  as  he  consi¬ 
dered  on  one  hand,  that  the  people  were  entitled  to 
some  regard,  on  account  of  the  valour  they  had  shown 
in  all  the  battles  which  had  been  lately  gained;  and, 
on  the  other,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  curb 
and  restrain  a  people,  who  still  in  a  manner  had  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  were  grown  more  inso¬ 
lent  than  ever,  from  their  victories;  on  these  conside¬ 
rations,  he  thought  it  proper  to  observe  measures  with 
them,  and  to  find  out  some  medium  to  satisfy  and  ap¬ 
pease  them.  He  therefore  passed  a  decree,  by  which 
it  was  ordained,  that  the  offices  of  government  should 
be  open  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that  the  archons.who 
were  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
who  used  to  be  chosen  only  out  of  the  richest  of  its 
members,  viz.  from  amongst  those  only  who  received 
at  least  500  medimni  of  grain  as  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  should  for  the  future  be  elected  indifferently 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Athenians,  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  By  thus  giving  up  something  to  the  people, 
he  prevented  all  dissensions  and  commotions,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  Athenian 
6tate,  but  to  all  Greece. 


SECTION  XIV.— THE  LACEDEMONIANS  LOSE  THE 

CHIEF  COMMAND,  THROUGH  THE  PRIDE  AND  AR' 

ROGANCE  OF  PAUSANIAS. 

The  Grecians,3  encouraged  by 
the  happy  success  which  had  every  A.  M.  3528. 
where  attended  their  victorious  Ant.  J.  C.  476. 
arms,  determined  to  send  a  fleet  to 
sea,  in  order  to  deliver  such  of  their  allies,  as  were 
still  under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  out  of  their 
hands.  Pausanias  was  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
for  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  Aristides,  and  Cimon, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  commanded  for  the  Athenians. 
They  first  directed  their  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
where  they  restored  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty; 
then,  steering  towards  the  Hellespont,  they  attacked 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made  themselves 
masters,  and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  a  great 
part  of  whom  were  of  the  richest  and  most  consider¬ 
able  families  of  Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts 
of  betraying  his  country,  judged  it  proper  to  make 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Xerxes. 
To  this  end  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among 
his  troops,  that  the  Persian  noblemen,  whom  he  had 
committed  to  the  guard  and  care  of  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  had  made  their  escape  by  night,  and  were  fled, 
whereas  he  had  set  them  at  liberty  himself,  and  sent  a 
letter  by  them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  all  Greece,  into  his  hands, 
on  condition  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  give  him  a  favourable 
answer,  and  to  send  him  very  large  sums  of  money 
also,  in  order  to  win  over  as  many  of  the  Grecians  as 
he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his  designs. 
The  person  he  appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  witt 
him  was  Artabazns;  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
transact  the  matter  with  the  greater  ease  and  securi¬ 
ty,  he  made  him  governor  of  all  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Pausanias,4  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  his  future  greatness,  began  from  this  moment 
to  change  his  whole  conduct  and  behaviour.  The 
poor,  modest,  and  frugal  way  of  living  at  Sparta;  the 
subjection  to  rigid  and  austere  laws,  which  neither 
spared  nor  respected  any  man,  but  were  altogether  as 
inexorable  and  inflexible  to  the  greatest  as  to  those  of 
the  meanest  condition;  all  this  became  insupporta¬ 
ble  to  Pausanias.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
going  back  to  Sparta,  after  having  possessed  such 
high  commands  and  employments,  to  return  to  a  state 
of  equality,  that  would  confound  him  with  the  mean¬ 
est  of  the  citizens;  and  this  was  his  inducement  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  barbarians.  He  entirely 
laid  aside  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  his  country; 
assumed  both  the  dress  and  haughtiness  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  and  imitated  them  in  all  their  expensive  luxury 
and  magnificence.  He  treated  the  allies  with  insuf¬ 
ferable  rudeness  and  insolence;  never  spoke  to  the 
officers  but  with  menaces  and  arrogance;  required 
extraordinary  honours  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  by  his 
whole  behaviour  rendered  the  Spartan  dominion  odi¬ 
ous  to  all  the  confederates.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
courteous,  affable,  and  engaging  deportment  nf  Aris¬ 
tides  and  Cimon;  an  infinite  remoteness  from  all  im¬ 
perious  and  haughty  airs,  which  tend  only  to  alienate 
the  affections;  a  gentle,  kind,  an.d  beneficent  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  showed  itself  in  all  their  actions,  and 
which  served  to  temper  the  authority  of  their  com¬ 
mands,  and  to  render  it  both  easy  and  amiable;  the 
justice  and  humanity,  conspicuous  in  every  thing  they 
did;  the  great  care  they  took  to  offend  no  person 
whatsoever,  and  to  do  kind  offices  to  all  about  them: 
all  this  hurt  Pausanias  exceedingly,  by  the  contrast  of 
their  opposite  characters,  and  increased  the  general 
discontent.  At  last  this  dissatisfaction  publicly  broke 
out;  and  all  the  allies  deserted  him,  and  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  command  and  protection  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  Thus  did  Aristides,  says  Plutarch,  by  the 
prevalence  of  that  humanity  and  gentleness,  which 
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he  opposed  to  the  arrogance  and  roughness  of  Pau¬ 
sanias,  and  by  inspiring  Cimon  his  colleague  with  the 
same  sentiments,  insensibly  draw  off' the  minds  of  the 
allies  from  the  Lacedaemonians  without  their  perceiv¬ 
ing  it,  and  at  length  deprived  them  of  the  command; 
not  by  open  force,  or  by  sending  out  armies  and  fleets 
against  them,  and  still  less  by  making  use  of  any  ar¬ 
tifice  or  perfidious  practices;  but  by  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  by  rendering  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Athenians  amiable. 

It  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Spartan  people  on  this  occasion  showed  a  greatness 
of  soul,  and  a  spirit  of  moderation,  that  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired:  for  when  they  were  convinced, 
that  their  commanders  grew  haughty  and  insolent  from 
their  too  great  authority,  they  willingly  renounced  the 
superiority  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the 
rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  forbore  sending  any  more 
of  their  generals  to  command  the  Grecian  armies, 
choosing  rather,  adds  the  historian,  to  have  their  citi¬ 
zens  wise,  modest,  and  submissive  to  the  discipline 
and  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  maintain  their 
pre-eminence  and  superiority  over  all  the  other  Gre¬ 
cian  states. 

SECTION  XV.— pausanias’s  secret  conspiracy 

WITH  THE  PERSIANS.  HIS  DEATH. 

Upon  the  repeated  complaints 
A.  M.  3529.  which  the  Spartan  commonwealth 
Ant.  J.  C.475.  received  on  all  hands  against  Pau- 
sanias,* 1  they  recalled  him  home  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  not  having  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  convict  him  of  having  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to 
acquit  him  on  his  first  trial;  after  which  he  returned 
of  his  own  private  authority,  and  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  republic,  to  the  city  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  from  whence  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  se¬ 
cret  practices  with  Artabazus.  But,  as  he  was  still 
uilty  of  many  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  whilst 
e  resided  there,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  place;  from  whence  he  retired  toColonse,  a  small 
city  of  the  Troad.  There  he  received  an  order  from 
the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of  being  de¬ 
clared,  in  case  of  disobedience,  a  public  enemy  and 
traitor  to  his  country.  He  complied  with  the  sum¬ 
mons,  and  went  home,  hoping  he  should  still  be  able 
to  bring  himself  off’ by  dint  of  money.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
brought  again  upon  his  trial  before  the  judges.  The 
charge  brought  against  him  was  supported  by  many 
suspicious  circumstances  and  strong  presumptions. 
Several  of  his  own  slaves  confessed  that  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  them  their  liberty,  in  case  they  would 
enter  into  his  designs,  and  serve  him  with  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  But,  as  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Ephori  never  to  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  against  a  Spartan,  without  a  full  and 
direct  proof  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  they 
looked  upon  the  evidence  against  him  as  insufficient; 
and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  of  the  royal  family,  and 
was  actually  invested  with  the  administration  of  the 
regal  office:  for  Pausanias  exercised  the  function  of 
king,  as  being  the  guardian  and  nearest  relation  to 
Plistafchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  who  was  then  in  his 
minority.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  a  second  time, 
and  set  at  liberty. 

Whilst  the  Ephori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of 
clear  and  plain  evidence  against  the  offender,  a  cer¬ 
tain  slave,  who  was  called  the  Argilian,  came  to  them, 
and  brought  them  a  letter,  written  by  Pausanias  him¬ 
self  to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  the  slave  was  to  have 
carried  to  Artabazus.  It  must  be  observed,  by  the 
way,  that  this  Persian  governor  and  Pausanias  had 
agreed  together,  immediately  to  put  to  death  all  the 
couriers  they  mutually  sent  to  one  another,  as  soon  as 
their  packets  or  messages  were  delivered,  that  there 
might  be  no  possibility  left  of  tracing  out  or  discov¬ 
ering  their  correspondence.  The  Argilian,  who  saw 
none  of  his  fellow-servants,  that  had  been  sent,  return 
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back  again,  had  some  suspicion;  and  when  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the  letter  he  was  entrusted 
with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  positively  desired  to 
kill  him  as  soon  as  he  delivered  it.  This  was  the 
letter  the  slave  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori; 
who  still  thought  even  this  proof  insufficient  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  corro¬ 
borate  it  by  the  testimony  of  Pausanias  himself.  The 
slave,  in  concert  with  them,  withdrew  to  the  temple 
of  Neptune  at  Tsenarus,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Two 
small  closets  had  been  purposely  made  there,  in  which 
the  Ephori  and  some  Spartans  hid  themselves.  The 
instant  Pausanias  was  informed  that  the  Argilian  had 
fled  to  this  temple,  he  hasted  thither  to  inquire  the 
reason.  The  slave  confessed  that  he  had  opened  the 
letter;  and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death,  he  had  fled  to  that  temple  to  save 
his  life.  As  Pausanias  could  not  deny  the  fact,  he 
made  the  best  excuse  he  could;  promised  the  slave  a 
great  reward,  and  obliged  him  to  engage  not  to  men¬ 
tion  what  had  passed  between  them  to  any  person 
whatsoever. 

Pausanias’s  guilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The 
moment  he  was  returned  to  the  city,  the  Ephori  were 
resolved  to  seize  him.  From  the  aspect  of  one  of  those 
magistrates,  and  from  a  signal  which  he  made  him, 
he  plainly  perceived  that  some  evil  design  was  medi¬ 
tated  against  him,  and  therefore  he  ran  with  the  ut¬ 
most  speed  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  Chalciaecos, 
near  that  place,  and  got  into  it  before  the  pursuers 
could  overtake  him.  The  entrance  was  immediately 
stopped  up  with  great  stones;  and  history  informs  us, 
that  the  criminal’s  mother  was  the  first  who  brought 
one.  They  also  took  off  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and, 
as  the  Ephori  did  not  dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by 
force,  because  this  would  have  been  a  violation  of  that 
sacred  asylum,  they  resolved  to  leave  him  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  accordingly  he 
was  starved  to  death.  However,  a  few  minutes  before 
he  died,  they  drew  him  out  of  the  temple.  His  corpse 
was  buried  not  far  from  that  place:  but  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  they  consulted  soon  after,  declared, 
that  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  who  was 
justly  offended  on  account  of  the  violation  of  her  tem¬ 
ple,  two  statues  must  be  set  up  there  in  honour  of 
Pausanias,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  ambi¬ 
tion  had  stifled  in  him  all  sentiments  of  probity,  hon¬ 
our,  love  of  his  country,  zeal  for  liberty,  and  of  hatred 
and  aversion  for  the  barbarians;  sentiments  which,  m 
some  measure,  were  innate  in  all  the  Greeks,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Lacedaemonians. 

SECTION  XVI. — themistoci.es,  being  prosecu¬ 
ted  BY  THE  ATHENIANS  AND  LACEDAEMONIANS, 

AS  AN  ACCOMPLICE  IN  PAUSANIAS’S  CONSPIRACY, 

FLIES  FOR  SHELTER  TO  KING  ADMETUS. 

Themistocles  was  also  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  charge  brought  against  A.  M.  3531. 
Pausanias.2  He  was  then  in  exile.  Ant.  J.  C.  473. 
A  passionate  thirst  of  glory,  and  a 
strong  desire  of  arbitrary  power,  had  made  him  odi¬ 
ous  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  built,  very  near  his 
house,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  under  the  title  of 
Diana  Aristobula ,  that  is  to  say,  the  giver  of  good 
counsel;  as  hinting  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  had 
given  good  counsel  to  their  city,  and  to  all  Greece; 
and  he  also  had  placed  his  statue  in  it,  which  was 
standing  in  Plutarch’s  time.  It  appeared,  says  he, 
from  this  statue,  that  his  physiognomy  was  as  heroic 
as  his  valour.  Finding  that  men  listened  with  plea¬ 
sure  to  all  the  calumnies  which  his  enemies  spread 
against  him,  in  order  to  silence  them,  he  was  forever 
expatiating,  in  all  public  assemblies,  on  the  services 
he  had  done  his  country.  As  they  were  at  last  tired 
with  hearing  him  repeat  the  same  thing  so  often, 
“  How!”  says  he  to  them,  “  are  you  weary  of  having 
good  offices  frequently  done  you  by  the  same  per¬ 
sons'?”  He  did  not  consider,  that  putting  them  so 
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often  in  mind  of  Ji is  sendees,'  was  in  a  manner  re-  I 
preaching  them  with  their  having  forgotten  them, 
which  was  not  very  civil;  and  he  seemed  not  to 
know,  that  the  surest  way  to  acquire  applause,  is  to 
leave  the  bestowing  of  it  to  otters,  and  to  resolve  to 
do  such  things  only  as  are  praiseworthy;  and  that  a 
frequent  mention  of  one’s  own  virtue  and  exalted 
actions,  is  so  far  from  appeasing  envy,  that  it  only  in¬ 
flames  it. 

Themistocles,2  after  having  been  banished  from 
Athens,  by  the  ostracism,  withdrew  to  Argos.  He 
was  there  when  Pausanias  was  prosecuted  as  a  traitor 
who  had  conspired  against  his  country.  He  had  at 
first  concealed  his  machinations  from  Themistocles, 
though  he  was  one  of  his  best  friends;  but  as  soon  as 
he  saw  that  he  was  expelled  his  country,  and  highly 
esented  that  injury,  he  disclosed  his  projects  to  him, 
and  pressed  him  to  join  in  them.  To  induce  him  to 
comply,  he  showed  him  the  letters  which  the  king  of 
Persia  wrote  to  him;  and  endeavoured,  to  animate 
him  against  the  Athenians,  by  painting  their  injustice 
and  ingratitude  in  the  strongest  colours.  However, 
Themistocles  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposals 
of  Pausanias,  and  refused  peremptorily  to  take  any 
partin  his  schemes:  but  then  he  concealed  what  had 
passed  between  them,  and  did  not  discover  the  enter¬ 
prise  he  had  formed ;  whether  it  was  that  he  imagined 
Pausanias  would  renounce  it  of  himself,  or  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  would  be  discovered  some  other  way; 
it  not  being  possible  for  so  dangerous  and  ill-concert¬ 
ed  an  enterprise  to  be  successful. 

After  Pausanias’s  death,  several  letters  and  other 
things  were  found  among  his  papers,  which  excited 
violent  suspicions  of  Themistocles.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  sent  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse  and  have 
sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him;  and  such  of  the 
citizens  who  envied  him  joined  these  accusers.  Aris¬ 
tides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself 
on  his  rival,  for  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  him,  had  his  soul  been  capable  of  so 
cruel  a  satisfaction;  but  he  refused  absolutely  to  join 
in  so  horrid  a  combination;  being  as  little  inclined  to 
delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  adversary,  as  he  had 
before  been  to  regret  his  successes.  Themistocles 
answered  by  letters  all  the  calumnies  with  which  he 
was  charged;  and  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that 
as  he  had  ever  been  fond  of  ruling,  and  his  temper 
was  such  as  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  lorded  over  by 
others,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have 
a  design  to  deliver  himself  up,  and  all  Greece,  to  ene¬ 
mies  and  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  wrought  upon  by  his 
accusers,  sent  some  persons  to  seize  him  and  bring 
him  home,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  the  council  of 
Greece.  Themistocles,  having  timely  notice  of  it, 
went  into  the  island  of  Corcyra,  to  whose  inhabitants 
he  formerly  had  done  some  service:  however,  not 
thinking  himself  safe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus;  and 
finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  in  despair  he  adopted  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  plan,  which  was,  to  fly  to  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  for  refuge.  This  prince  having  for¬ 
merly  desired  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  re¬ 
fused'  with  ignominy  by  Themistocles,  who  at  that 
time  presided  in  the  government,  had  retained  the 
deepest  resentment  on  that  account,  and  declared 
that  he  would  revenge  himself,  should  a  favourable 
opportunity  ever  occur.  But  Themistocles,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  affairs.the 
recent  envy  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  more  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  than  the  ancient  grudge  of  that  king,  was  resolved 
to  run  the  hazard  of  it.  When  he  came  into  the 
palace  of  that  monarch,  upon  being  informed  that  he 
was  absent,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  queen,  who 
received  him  very  graciously,  and  instructed  him  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  make 
his  request.  Admetus,  being  returned,  Themistocles 
takes  the  king’s  son  in  his  arms,  seats  himself  on  his 
hearth  amidst  his  household  gods,  and  there,  telling 
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him  who  he  was,  and  the  cause  why  he  fled  to  him 
for  refuge,  he  implores  his  clemency,  owns  that  his 
life  is  in  his  hand,  entreats  him  to  forget  the  past,  and 
represents  to  him,  that  no  action  can  be  more  worthy 
of  a  great  king  than  to  exercise  clemency.  Admetus, 
surprised  and  moved  with  compassion  in  seeing  at  his 
feet,  in  so  humble  a  posture,  the  greatest  man  of  all 
Greece,  and  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia,  raised  him  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  ground,  and  promised  to  protect 
him  against  all  his  enemies.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  came  to  demand  him, 
he  refused  absolutely  to  deliver  up  a  person  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  his  palace,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that 
it  would  be  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum. 

Whilst  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of 
his  friends  found  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  his  wife 
and  children  from  Athens,  and  to  send  them  to  him; 
for  which  that  person  was  some  time  after  seized  and 
condemned  to  die.  With  regard  to  Themistocles’s 
effects,  his  friends  secured  the  greatest  part  of  them 
for  him,  which  they  afterwards  found  an  opportunity 
to  remit  to  him  in  his  retirement;  but  all  that  could 
be  discovered,  which  amounted  to  100  talents.3  was 
carried  to  the  public  treasury.  When  he  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  the  republic,  he  was  not  worth 
three  talents.  I  shall  leave  this  illustrious  exile  for 
some  time  in  the  court  of  king  Admetus,  to  resume 
the  sequel  of  this  history. 

SECTION  XVII. — Aristides’ s  disinterested 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  TREASURE. 

HIS  DEATH  AND  EULOGIUM. 

I  HAVE  before  observed,  that  the  command  of 
Greece  had  passed  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians.4 
Hitherto  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  bad  indeed 
contributed  some  sums  of  money  towards  carrying  on 
the  expense  of  the  war  against  the  barbarians;  but 
this  assessment  had  always  occasioned  great  feuds, 
because  it  was  not  made  in  a  just  or  equal  proportion. 
It  was  thought  proper,  under  this  new  government, 
to  lodge  in  the  island  of  Delos  the  common  treasure 
of  Greece;  to  enact  new  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  public  moneys:  and  to  lay  such  a  tax  as  might  be 
regulated  according  to  the  revenue  of  each  city  and 
state;  in  order  that  the  expenses  being  equally  borne 
by  the  several  members  who  composed  the  body  of 
the  allies,  no  one  might  have  reason  to  murmur.  The 
great  point  was,  to  find  a  person  capable  of  discharg¬ 
ing  faithfully  an  employment  of  such  delicacy,  and 
attended  with  such  danger  and  difficulty,  the  due  ad¬ 
ministration  of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  public 
welfare.  All  the  allies  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides; 
accordingly  they  invested  him  with  full  powers,  and 
appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  of  them,  relying 
entirely  on  his  wisdom  and  justice. 

They  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  their  choice.  He 
presided  over  the  treasury  with  the  fidelity  and  disin¬ 
terestedness  of  a  man,5  who  looks  upon  it  as  a  capital 
crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest  portion  of  another’s 
property;  with  the  care  and  activity  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  who  manages  his  own  estate;  and  with  the 
caution  and  integrity  of  a  person,  who  considers  the 
public  money  as  sacred.  In  fine,  he  succeeded  in 
what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  in 
acquiring  the  love  of  all,  in  an  office  in  which  he  that 
escapes  the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point.  Such 
is  the  glorious  character  which  Seneca  gives  of  a  per¬ 
son  charged  with  an  employment  of  almost  the  same 
kind,  and  the  noblest  eulogium  that  can  be  given  of 
such  as  administer  the  public  revenues.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
act  picture  of  Aristides.  He  discovered  so  much 
probity  and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that 
no  man  complained;  and  those  times  were  considered 
ever  after  as  the  golden  age,  that  is,  the  period  in 
which  Greece  had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  virtue 
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and  happiness.  And,  indeed,  the  tax  which  he  had 
fixed,  in  the  whole,  at  460  talents,1  was  raised  by 
Pericles  to  600,  and  soon  after  to  1300  talents:  not 
that  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  increased,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  treasure  was  employed  to  very  useless  pur¬ 
poses,  in  manual  distributions  to  the  Athenians,  in 
solemnizing  of  games  and  festivals,  in  building  of 
temples  and  public  edifices;  not  to  mention,  that  the 
hands  of  those  who  superintended  the  treasury  were 
not  always  so  clean  and  unrorrupt  as  those  of  Aris¬ 
tides.  This  wise  and  equitable  conduct  secured  him 
to  the  latest  posterity,  the  glorious  surname  of  the 
Jurt. 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aris¬ 
tides,  which  shows  that  the  Greeks  (and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Romans)  had  a  very  narrow  and  im¬ 
perfect  idea  of  justice.  They  confined  the  exercise 
of  it  to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of  civil  society;  and 
acknowledged  that  individuals  were  bound  to  observe 
strictly  its  several  maxims  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other:  but  with  regard  to  their  country,  to  the 
republic  (their  great  idol,  to  which  they  referred  every 
thing,)  they  thought  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and 
imagined  themselves  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  it,  through 
principle,  not  only  their  lives  and  possessions,  but 
even  their  religion  and  the  most  sacred  engagements, 
in  contempt  of  the  most  solemn  oaths.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  evidently  in  what  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

After  the  assessment  of  the  contributions,  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken,'2  Aristides,  having  settled  the  sev¬ 
eral  articles  of  the  alliance,  made  the  confederates 
take  an  oath  to  observe  them  punctually,  and  he  him¬ 
self  swore  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians;  and  when 
denouncing  the  curses  which  always  accompanied 
the  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  pursuant  to  the  usual 
custom,  large  bars  of  red  hot  iron.  But  the  ill  state 
of  the  Athenian  affairs  forcing  them  afterwards  to 
infringe  some  of  those  articles,  and  to  govern  a  little 
more  arbitrarily,  he  entreated  them  to  transfer  those 
curses  on  him,  and  exonerate  themselves  thereby  of 
the  punishment  due  to  such  as  had  forsworn  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  had  been  reduced  to  it  by  the  un¬ 
happy  situation  of  their  affairs.  Theophrastus  tells 
us,  that  in  general  (these  words  are  borrowed  from 
Plutarch)  Aristides,  who,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
himself  or  the  public,  prided  himself  upon  displaying 
the  most  impartial  and  rigorous  justice,  used  to  act, 
during  his  administration,  in  several  instances,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  and  the  welfare  of 
his  country  might  require;  it  being  his  opinion,  that 
a  government,  in  order  to  support  itself,  is,  on  some 
occasions,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  injustice,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  example.  One  day,  as 
the  Athenians  were  debating  in  their  council,  about 
bringing  to  their  city,  in  opposition  to  the  articles  of 
the  treaty',  the  common  treasures  of  Greece  which 
were  deposited  in  Deles:  the  Samians  having  opened 
the  debate:  when  it  was  Aristides’s  turn  to  speak,  he 
said,  that  the  removal  of  the  treasure  was  an  unjust 
action,  but  useful,  and  made  this  opinion  take  place. 
This  incident  shows,  with  how  great  obscurity  and 
error  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  heathens  was  over¬ 
spread. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  have  a  greater  contempt 
for  riches  than  Aristides  had.  Themistocles,  who  was 
not  pleased  with  the  encomiums  bestowed  on  other 
men,  hearing  Aristides  applauded  for  the  noble  disin¬ 
terestedness  with  which  he  managed  the  public  trea¬ 
sures,  did  but  laugh  at  it:  and  said,  that  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  him,  showed  that  he  possessed  no 
greater  merit  than  that  of  a  strong  box,  which  faith¬ 
fully  preserves  all  the  moneys  that  are  shut  up  in  it, 
without  retaining  any.  This  low  sneer  was  by  way 
of  revenge  for  a  stroke  of  raillery  that  had  stung  him 
to  the  quick.  Themistocles  one  day  saying,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  greatest  qualification  a  general  could 
possess,  was  to  be  able  to  foresee  the  designs  of  an 
enemy:  “This  qualification,”  replied  Aristides,  “is 
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necessary ;  but  there  is  another  no  less  noble  and 
worthy  of  a  general,— that  is,  to  have  clean  hands, 
and  a  soul  superior  to  venality  and  views  of  interest.”  . 
Aristides  might  very  justly  answer  Themistocles  in 
this  manner,  since  he  was  really  very  poor,  though 
he  had  possessed  the  highest  employments  in  the 
state.  He  seemed  to  have  an  innate  love  for  pover¬ 
ty;  and  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he  thought 
it  reflected  as  much  glory  on  him,  as  all  the  trophies 
and  victories  he  had  won.  HistOiy  gives  us  a  shin¬ 
ing  instance  of  this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  and 
the  most  wealthy  citizen  in  Athens,  was  cited  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  judges.  The  accuser,  laying  very 
little  stress  on  the  cause  itself,  reproached  him  espe¬ 
cially  with  permitting  Aristides,  and  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  to  live  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  he  himself 
rolled  in  riches.  Callias,  perceiving  that  these  re¬ 
proaches  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  judges, 
summoned  Aristides  to  declare  before  them,  whether 
he  had  not  often  pressed  him  to  accept  of  large  sums 
of  money,  and  whether  he  had  not  obstinately  refused 
to  accept  of  his  offer,  giving  for  answer  that  he  had 
more  reason  to  boast  of  his  poverty  than  Callias  of 
his  riches;  that  many  persons  were  to  be  found  who 
made  a  good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  were 
few  who  bore  their  poverty  with  magnanimity  and 
even  with  joy;  and  that  none  had  cause  to  blush  at 
their  condition,  but  such  as  had  reduced  themselves 
to  it  by  their  idleness,  their  intemperance,  their  pro¬ 
fusion  or  dissolute  conduct.  Aristides  declared  that 
his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth  ;3  and 
added,  that  a  man  whose  frame  of  mind  is  such,  as  to 
suppress  every  wish  for  superfluities,  and  who  con¬ 
fines  the  wants  of  life  within  the  narrowest  limits; 
besides  its  freeing  him  from  a  thousand  importunate 
cares,  and  leaving  him  so  much  master  of  his  time, 
as  to  devote  it  entirely  to  the  public;  it  approximates 
him,  in  some  measure  to  the  Deity,  who  is  wholly 
void  of  cares  or  wants.  There  was  no  man  in  the  as¬ 
sembly,  but,  at  his  leaving  it,  would  have  chosen  to  be 
Aristides,  though  so  poor,  rather  than  Callias  with  all 
his  riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  Plato’s  glorious 
testimony  to  Aristides’s  virtue,  for  which  he  looks 
upon  him  as  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  illustrious 
men  who  were  his  contemporaries.  Themistocles, 
Cimon,  and  Pericles,  (says  he,)  filled  indeed  their  city 
with  splendid  edifices,  with  porticoes,  statues,  rich 
ornaments,  and  other  vain  superfluities  of  that  kind; 
but  Aristides  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  enrich 
every  part  of  it  with  virtue:  now  to  raise  a  city  to 
true  happiness  it  must  be  made  virtuous,  not  rich. 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumstance  in 
Aristides’s  life,  which,  though  of  the  simplest  kind, 
reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  may  serve  as 
an  excellent  lesson.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  treatise,4  in 
which  he  inquires,  whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men 
to  concern  themselves  with  affairs  of  government;  and 
where  he  points  out  admirably  well,  the  various  ser¬ 
vices  they  may  do  the  state,  even  in  an  advanced  age. 
We  are  not  to  fancy,  says  he,  that  in  order  to  render 
services  to  one’s  fellow-citizens,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  great  exertions,  to  harangue  the  people,  to  pre- 
.side  in  the  government,  or  to  head  armies:  an  old 
man,  whose  mind  is  informed  with  wisdom,  may, 
without  going  from  his  house,  exercise  a  kind  of  ma¬ 
gistracy  in  it,  which,  though  secret  and  obscure,  is  not 
therefore  the  less  important;  and  that  is,  in  training 
up  youth  by  good  counsel,  teaching  them  the  various 
springs  of  policy,  and  the  path  they  ought  to  pursue 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Aristides,  adds 
Plutarch,  was  not  always  in  office,  but  was  always 
of  service  to  his  country.  His  house  was  a  public 
school  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  politics.  It  was  open  to 
all  young  Athenians  who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and 
these  used  to  consult  him  as  an  oracle.  He  gave  them 
the  kindest  reception,  heard  them  with  patience, 
instructed  them  with  familiarity:  and  endeavoured 
above  all  things,  to  animate  their  courage,  and  in* 
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spire  tnem  with  confidence.  It  is  observed  particu¬ 
larly,  that  Cimon,  afterwards  so  famous,  was  obliged 
to  him  for  this  important  service. 

Plutarch  divided  the  life  of  statesmen  into  three 
ages.1  In  the  first,  he  would  have  them  learn  the 
principles  of  government;  in  the  second  reduce  them 
to  practice;  and  in  the  third,  instruct  others. 

History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when,2  nor 
place  where,  Aristides  died ;  but  then  it  pays  a  glo¬ 
rious  testimony  to  his  memory,  when  it  assures  us, 
thut  this  great  man,  who  had  possessed  the  highest 
employments  in  the  republic,  and  had  the  absolute 
disposal  of  its  treasures,  died  poor,  and  did  not  leave 
money  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral; 
so  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge 
of  it,  and  to  maintain  his  family.  His  daughters  were 
married,  and  Lysimachus  his  son  was  subsisted  at 
the  expense  of  the  Prytaneum;  which  also  gave  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  after  his  death,  the  pension 
with  which  those  were  honoured  who  had  been  victo¬ 
rious  at  the  Olympic  games.  Plutarch  relates,  on  this 
occasion,  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of 
the  posterity  of  Aristogiton  their  deliverer,  who  had 
fallen  to  decay;  and  he  adds,  that  even  in  his  time 
(almost  600  years  after)  the  same  goodness  and  libe¬ 
rality  still  subsisted.  It  is  glorious  for  a  city  to  have 
preserved  for  so  many  centuries  its  generosity  and 
gratitude;  and  a  strong  motive  to  animate  individu¬ 
als,  who  were  assured  that  their  children  would  enjoy 
the  rewards  which  death  prevents  themselves  from 
receiving.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  remote  pos¬ 
terity  of  the  defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  who  had  inherited  nothing  from  their  ances¬ 
tors  but  the  glory  of  their  actions  maintained  for  so 
many  ages  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  services  which  their  families  had  rendered 
the  state.  They  lived  in  this  manner  with  much  more 
honour,  and  called  up  the  remembrance  of  their  an¬ 
cestors  with  much  greater  splendour,  than  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  whose  fathers  had  been  anxious  only  to 
leave  them  great  estates,  which  generally  do  not 
long  survive  those  who  raised  them,  and  often  leave 
to  their  posterity  nothing  but  the  odious  remembrance 
of  the  injustice  and  oppression  by  which  they  were 
acquired. 

The  greatest  honour  which  the  ancients  have  done 
to  Aristides,  is  the  having  bestowed  on  him  the  glo¬ 
rious  title  of  the  Just.  He  gained  it,  not  by  one  par¬ 
ticular  occurrence  of  his  life,  but  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  conduct  and  actions.  Plutarch  makes  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  this  occasion,  which,  being  very  remarkable, 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  not  to  omit. 

Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,  says  this 
judicious  author,3  that  for  which  he  was  most  re¬ 
nowned  was  his  justice;  because  this  virtue  is  of  most 
general  use;  its  benefits  extend  to  a  greater  number 
of  persons;  and  it  is  the  foundation,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  soul,  of  every  public  office  and  employment. 
Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  though  in  low  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  mean  extraction,  merited  the  title  of 
Just;  a  title,  says  Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  tru¬ 
ly  divine;  but  one  of  which  princes  are  seldom  ambi¬ 
tious,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  its  beauty  and  ex¬ 
cellency.  They  choose  rather  to  be  called  the  takers 
of  cities,4  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  victors  and  con¬ 
querors,  and  sometimes  even  eagles  and  lions;  pre¬ 
ferring  the  vain  honour  of  pompous  titles,  which  con¬ 
vey  no  other  idea  than  violence  and  slaughter,  to  the 
solid  glory  of  those  expressive  of  goodness  and  vir¬ 
tue.  They  do  not  know,  continues  Plutarch,  that  of 
the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  whom  kings 
boast  themselves  the  image,  1  mean,  immortality, 
power,  and  justice;  that  of  these  three  attributes,  the 
first  of  which  excites  our  admiration  and  desire,  the 
second  fills  us  with  dread  and  terror,  and  the  third  in¬ 


spires  us  with  love  and  respect;  this  last  is  the  only 
one  truly  and  personally  communicated  to  man,  and 
the  only  one  that  can  conduct  him  to  the  other  two  ; 
it  being  impossible  for  man  to  become  truly  immortal 
and  powerful,  but  by  being  just. 

Before  I  resume  the  sequel  of 
this  history,  it  may  not  be  improper  A.  M.  353^ 
to  observe,  that  it  was  about  this  A.  Kom.  3U2. 
period  that  the  fame  of  the  Greeks,  . 

who  were  still  more  renowned  for  the  wisdom  ot  '•heir 
polity  than  the  glory  of  their  victories,  induced  the 
Romans  to  have  recourse  to  their  lights  and  know¬ 
ledge.  Rome,  formed  under  kings,  was  in  want  of 
such  laws  as  were  necessary  for  the  good  governmen 
of  a  commonwealth.  For  this  purpose  the  Romans 
sent  deputies  to  copy  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,® 
and  particularly  those  of  Athens,  which  were  still  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  popular  government  that  had  been 
established  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  On  this 
model,  the  ten  magistrates,  called  Decemviri,  who 
were  invested  with  absolute  authority,  digested  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  law. 


OF  XERXES,  WHO  IS 
HIS  CHARACTER. 


A.  M.  3531 
Ant.  J.  C.  473. 


SECTION  XVIII.— death 

KILLED  BY  ARTABANUS. 

The  ill  success  of  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Greeks,  and 
which  continued  afterwards,  at 
length  discouraged  him.6  Renoun¬ 
cing  all  thoughts  of  war  and  conquest,  he  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  ease,  and  was  studious 
of  nothing  but  his  pleasures.  Artabanus,'  a  native 
of  Hyrcania,  captain  of  his  guards,  who  had  long 
been  one  of  his  chief  favourites,  found  that  his  disso¬ 
lute  conduct  had  drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
his  subjects.  He  therefore  imagined  that  this  would 
be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  conspire  against  his 
sovereign,  and  he  carried  his  ambitious  views  so  far 
as  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him 
in  the  throne.8  It  is  very  likely  that  he  was  excited 
to  the  commission  of  this  crime  from  another  motive. 
Xerxes  had  commanded  him  to  murder  Darius,  his 
eldest  son,  but  for  what  cause  history  is  silent.  As 
this  order  had  been  given  at  a  banquet,  and  when  the 
company  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  Xerxes  would  forget  it,  and  therefore  was  not  in 
haste  to  obey  it;  however  he  was  mistaken,  for  the 
king  complained  of  his  disobedience,  which  made  Ar¬ 
tabanus  dread  his  resentment,  and  therefore  he  re¬ 
solved  to  prevent  him.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  upon 
Mithridates,  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and 
high  chamberlain,  to  engage  in  this  conspiracy;  and 
by  his  means  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king 
lay,  and  murdered  him  in  his  sleep.  He  then  went 
immediately  to  Artaxerxes,  the  third  son  of  Xerxes. 
He  informed  him  of  the  murder,  charging  Darius  his 
eldest  brother  with  it;  as  if  impatience  to  ascend  the 
throne  had  prompted  him  to  that  execrable  deed.  He 
added,  that  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  he  was 
resolved  to  murder  him  also,  for  which  reason  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  keep  upon 
his  guard.  These  words  having  made  the  impression 
on  Artaxerxes,  who  was  still  a  youth,  which  Artaba¬ 
nus  desired,  he  went  immediately  into  his  brother’s 
apartment,  where,  being  assisted  by  Artabanus  and 
his  guards,  he  murdered  him.  Hystaspes,  Xerxes’s 
second  son,  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Darius; 
but  as  he  was  then  in  Bactriana,  of  which  he  was  gov¬ 
ernor,  Artabanus  seated  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne, 
with  the  design  of  suffering  him  to  enjoy  it  no  longer 
than  till  he  had  formed  a  faction  strong  enough  to 
drive  him  from  it,  and  ascend  it  himself.  His  great 
authority  had  gained  him  a  multitude  of  dependants; 


i  He  applies  on  this  occasion  the  custom  used  in  Rome, 
where  the  Vestals  spent  the  first  ten  years  in  learning  their 
office,  and  this  was  a  kind  of  noviciate  ;  the  next  ten  years 
they  employed  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions;  and  the 
hst  ten  in  instructing  the  young  novices  in  them. 

*  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  334,  335.  *  lb.  p.  321,  322. 

t  Poliorcetes,  Ceraunus,  Nicator. 


s  Missig.  legati  Athenas,  jussique  inclytas  leges  Solonis 
describere,  et.  aliarum  Graecias  civitatum  institute,  mores, 
juraque  nosccre.  Decern  tabularu'm  leges  perlatte  sunt  (qui- 
bus  adjectae  postea  dute)  qui  mine  quoque  in  hoc  immenso 
aliarum  super  alias  privatarum  legum  cumulo,  fons  omni» 
publici  privatique  est  juris.  Liv.  1.  iii.  n.  31  n/vd  34. 
e  Ctes.  c.  ii.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  52.  Justin.  ..  iii.  c.  1. 

1  This  was  not  Artabanus  the  uncle  of  Xerxes 
8  Arist.  Polit.  1.  v.  c.  10.  p.  404. 
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Deiides  this,  he  had  seven  sons,  who  were  tall,  hand¬ 
some,  strong,  courageous,  and  raised  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  empire.  The  aid  he  hoped  to 
receive  from  them,  was  the  chief  motive  of  his  raising 
his  views  so  high.  But  whilst  he  was  attempting  to 
complete  his  design,  Artaxerxes  being  informed  of  this 
plot  by  Megabyzus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sis¬ 
ters,  endeavoured  to  anticipate  him,  and  killed  him 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  treason 
lifcexecution.  His  death  established  this  prince  in 
the  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  that  ever  lived.  It 
would  be  needless  for  me  to  anticipate  the  reader, 
with  respect  to  the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of  him. 
W e  see  him  surrounded  with  whatever  is  greatest  and 
most  brilliant  in  the  opinion  of  mankind;  the  most 
extensive  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world;  immense 
treasures,  and  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  whose 
number  appears  incredible.  All  these  things,  how¬ 
ever,  are  round  him,  not  in  him,  and  add  no  lustre  to 
his  natural  qualities:  but  by  a  blindness  too  common 
to  princes  and  great  men,  born  in  the  midst  of  abun¬ 
dance,  heir  to  boundless  power,  and  a  lustre  that  had 
cost  him  nothing,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  judge 
of  his  own  talents  and  personal  merit  from  the  exte¬ 
rior  of  his  exalted  station  and  rank.  He  disregards 
the  wise^ counsels  of  Artabanus  his  uncle,  and  of  De- 
maratus,  who  alone  had  courage  enough  to  speak 
truth  to  him;  and  he  abandons  himself  to  courtiers, 
the  adorers  of  his  fortune,  whose  whole  study  it  was 
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to  soothe  his  passions.  He  proportions,  and  pretends 
to  regulate,  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  power.  The  slavish  submission  of  so  many 
nations  no  longer  soothes  his  ambition;  and,  disgust¬ 
ed  with  too  easy  an  obedience,  he  takes  pleasure  in 
exercising  his  power  over  the  elements,  in  cutting  his 
way  through  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable; 
in  chastising  the  sea  for  having  broken  down  his 
bridge,  and  in  foolishly  attempting  to  shackle  the 
waves,  by  throwing  fetters  into  them.  Puffed  up  with 
a  childish  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride,  he  looks  upon 
himself  as  the  arbiter  of  nature:  he  imagines,  that 
not  a  nation  in  the  world  will  dare  to  wait  his  arrival; 
and  fondly  and  presumptuously  relies  on  the  millions 
of  men  and  ships  which  he  drags  after  him.  But 
when,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  beholds  the  sad 
ruins,  the  shameful  remains,  of  his  numberless  troops 
scattered  over  all  Greece;1  he  then  is  sensible  of  the 
wide  difference  between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of  men. 
In  a  word,  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we 
need  but  contrast  him  with  a  plain  citizen  of  Athens, 
a  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  or  Aristides.  In  the  latter 
we  find  all  the  good  sense,  prudence,  ability  in  war, 
valour,  and  greatness  of  soul;  in  the  former  we  see 
nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy  ;  the  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the 
most  horrid  barbarity. 


1  Stratusque  per  totam  passim  Gramiam  Xerxes  intellexit, 
quantum  ab  exercitu  turba  distaret.  Senec.  de  Benef.  1.  vi. 
c.  32. 
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BOOK  VII. 


The  first  and  third  chapters  of  this  Book  include  the  history 
of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  during  forty-eight  years  and 
some  months,  which  contain  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus;  the  last  six  years  of  which  answer  t»  the  six 
first  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  space  of  time  begins 
at  the  year  of  the  world  3531,  and  ends  at  3579. 

The  second  chapter  comprehends  the  other  transactions  of 
the  Greeks,  which  happened  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy  du¬ 
ring  the  interval  above  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  chapter  includes  the  history  of  the  Persians 
and  Greeks,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  began  in 
the  42d  year  of  that  king’s  reign. 

SECTION  I.— ARTAXERXES  RUINS  THE  FACTION 
OF  ARTABANUS,  AND  THAT  OF  HYSTASPES  HIS 
ELDER  BROTHER. 

The  Greek  historians  give  this 
A.  M.  3531.  prince  the  surname  of  Longimanus. 
Ant.  J.  C.  473.  Strabo,  says,1  it  was  because  his 
hands  were  so  long,  that  when  he 
stood  upright  he  could  touch  his  knees  with  them  : 
but  according  to  Plutarch, 2  it  was  because  his  right 
hand  was  longer  than  hi3  left.  Had  it  not  been  for 


this  blemish,  he  would  have  been  the  most  graceful 
man  of  his  age.  He  was  still  more  remarkable  for 
his  goodness  and  generosity.  He  reigned  about  for¬ 
ty-nine  years. 

Although  Artaxerxes, S;'by  the  death  of  Artabanus. 
was  delivered  from  a  dangerous  competitor,  there  still 
were  two  obstacles  in  his  way,  before  he  could  es¬ 
tablish  himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  throne; 
one  of  which  was  his  brother  Hystaspes,  governor  of 
Bactriana;  and  the  other,  the  faction  of  Artabanus. 
He  began  by  the  latter. 

Artabanus  had  left  seven  sons,  and  a  great  number 
of  partisans,  who  soon  assembled  to  revenge  his  death. 
These  and  the  adherents  of  Artaxerxes,  fought  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Persian 
nobles  lost  their  lives.  Artaxerxes  having  at  last  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  his  enemies,  put  to  death  all  who  had 
engaged  in  this  conspiracy.  He  took  an  exemplary 
vengeance  of  those  that  were  concerned  in  his  father’s 
murder,  and  particularly  of  Mithridates  the  eunuch, 
who  had  betrayed  him:  he  made  him  suffer  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  troughs,  which  was  executed  in  the 
following  manner.  He  was  laid  on  his  back  in  a  kind 
of  horse-trough,  and  strongly  fastened  to  the  four 
corners  of  itri  Every  part  of  him,  except  his  head,  his 


«  Lib.  xv.  p.  735, 
VOL.  I.— 35 


*  In  Artax.  p.  1011. 


*  Ctes.  c.  xxx. 


*  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1019. 
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hands,  and  feet,  which  came  out  at  holes  made  for  that 
purpose,  was  covered  with  another  trough.  In  this 
horrid  situation  victuals  were  given  him  from  time 
to  time;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  to  eat,  they  were 
forced  down  his  throat;  honey  mixed  with  milk  was 
given  him  to  drink,  and  all  his  face  was  smeared  with 
it,  which  by  that  means  attracted  a  numberless  multi¬ 
tude  of  flies,  especially  as  he  was  perpetually  exposed 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  worms  which 
bred  in  his  excrements  preyed  upon  his  bowels.  The 
criminal  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  clays  in  inexpressible 
torments. 

Artaxerxes  having  crushed  the  faction  of  Artaba- 
nus,1  was  powerful  enough  to  send  an  army  into  Bac- 
triana,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  his  brother,  but 
he  was  not  equally  successful  on  this  occasion.  The 
two  armies  engaging,  Hystaspes  stood  his  ground  so 
well,  that  if  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  he  at  least 
sustained  no  loss;  so  that  both  armies  separated  with 
equal  success,  and  each  retired  to  prepare  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  battle.  Artaxerxes  having  raised  a  greater  army 
than  his  brother,  and  having  besides  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  in  his  favour,  defeated  him  in  a  second  engage¬ 
ment,  and  entirely  ruined  his  party.  By  this  victory 
he  secured  to  himself  the  quiet  possession  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

To  maintain  himself  on  the  throne,2  he  removed 
from  their  employment  all  such  governors  of  cities 
and  provinces  as  he  suspected  of  holding  a  correspon¬ 
dence  with  either  of  the  factions  he  had  overcome, 
and  substituted  others  on  whom  he  could  rely.  He 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  reform  the  abuses  and 
disorders  which  had  crept  into  the  government.  By 
this  wise  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he 
soon  acquired  great  reputation  and  authority,  together 
with  the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  strongest  support  of 
sovereign  power. 

SECTION  I L— THEMISTOCLES  TAKES  REFUGE 
WITH  ARTAXERXES. 

According  to  Thucydides,  The- 
A.  M.  3531.  mistocles  fled  to  this  prince  in  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  473.  beginning  of  his  reign;  but  other 
authors,  as  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Dio¬ 
dorus,  fix  this  incident  under  Xerxes  his  predecessor. 
Dean  Prideaux  is  of  the  latter  opinion;  he  likewise 
thinks,  that  the  Artaxerxes  in  question  is  the  same 
who  is  called  Ahasuerus  in  Scripture,  and  who  mar¬ 
ried  Esther;  but  we  suppose,  with  the  learned  arch¬ 
bishop  Usher,  that  it  was  Darius  the  son  of  Hystas¬ 
pes  who  espoused  this  illustrious  Jewess.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  declared  more  than  once,  that  I  would  not  en¬ 
gage  in  controversies  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore,  with 
regard  to  this  flight  of  Themistocles  into  Persia,  and 
the  history  of  Esther,  I  shall  follow  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Usher,  my  usual  guide  on  these  occasions. 

We  have  seen  that  Themistocles  had  fled  to  Ad- 
metus,3  king  of  the  Molossi,  and  had  met  with  a  gra¬ 
cious  reception  from  him  ;  but  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  there 
in  peace,  and  required  that  prince  to  deliver  him  up; 
threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  carry  their  arms  in¬ 
to  his  country.  Admetus,  who  was  unwilling  to  draw 
such  formidable  enemies  upon  himself,  and  much 
more  to  deliver  up  the  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for 
refuge,  informed  him  of  the  great  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  and  favoured  his  flight.  Themistocles 
went  as  far  by  land  as  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
and  there  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  ship  which 
was  bound  to  Ionia.  None  of  the  passengers  knew 
him.  A  storm  having  carried  this  vessel  near  the 
island  of  Naxos,  then  besieged  by  the  Athenians:  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  Themistocles  was  exposed, 
obliged  him  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  ship;  after  which,  by  entreaties  and  mena¬ 
ces,  he  forced  them  to  sail  towards  Asia. 

Themistocles  might  on  this  occasion  call  to  mind  an 
expression  which  his  father  had  made  use  of,4  when 


«  Ctes.  c.  xxxi.  5  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  54. 

s  Tliucyd.  1.  i.  p.  90,  91.  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  125.  127. 
Diod.  1.  xi.  p  42. 44.  Corn.  Nep.  in  Themist.  c.  viii.  x. 

*  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  112. 


he  was  very  young,  in  order  to  warn  him  to  lay  very 
little  stress  on  the  favour  of  the  common  people.  They 
were  then  walking  together  in  the  harbour.  His  father 
pointing  to  some  rotten  galleys  that  lay  neglected  on 
the  strand,  “  Look  there,”  says  he,  “son,”  pointing 
to  them,  “  thus  do  the  people  treat  their  governors, 
when  they  can  do  them  no  farther  service.” 

He  arrived  at  Cumae,  a  city  of  iEolia  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  king  of  Persia  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 
and  promised  200  talents6  to  any  person  who  should 
deliver  him  up.  The  whole  coast  was  covered  with 
people,  who  were  watching  for  him.  He  fled  to 
jEgae,  a  little  city  of  iEolia,  where  no  one  knew  him 
except  Nicogenes,  at  whose  house  he  lodged.  He 
was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  that  country,  and  very 
intimate  with  all  the  lords  of  the  Persian  court.  The¬ 
mistocles  was  concealed  some  days  in  his  house,  till 
Nicogenes  sent  him  under  a  strong  guard  to  Susa,  in 
one  of  those  covered  chariots  in  which  the  Persians, 
who  were  extremely  jealous,,  used  to  carry  their 
wives;  those  who  conducted  him  telling  every  body, 
that  they  were  carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  a 
courtier  of  great  distinction. 

Being  come  to  the  Persian  court,  he  waited  upon 
the  captain  of  the  guards,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a 
Grecian  by  birth,  and  begged  the  king  would  admit 
him  to  audience,  as  he  had  matters  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  communicate  to  him.  The  officer  informed 
him  of  a  ceremony  which  he  knew  was  offensive  to 
some  Greeks,  but  without  which  none  were  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  king;  and  this  was,  to  fall  prostrate 
before  him.  “Our  laws,”  says  he,  “command  us  to 
honour  the  king  in  that  manner  and  to  worship  hint 
as  the  living  image  of  the  immortal  God,  who  main¬ 
tains  and  preserves  all  things.”  Themistocles  prom¬ 
ised  to  comply.  Being  admitted  to  audience,  he  fell 
on  his  face  before  the  king,  after  the  Persian  manner; 
and  afterwards  rising  up,  “  Great  king,”6  says  he  by 
an  interpreter,  “I  am  Themistocles  the  Athenian, 
who  having  been  banished  by  the  Greeks,  am  come 
to  your  court  in  hopes  of  finding  an  asylum.  I  have 
indeed  brought  many  calamities  on  the  Persians;  but 
on  the  other  side,  I  have  done  them  no  less  services 
by  the  salutary  advice  I  have  given  them  more  than 
once;  and  I  am  now  able  to  do  them  more  important 
services  than  ever..  My  life  is  in  your  hands.  You 
may  now  exert  your  clemency,  or  display  your  ven 
geance;  by  the  former  you  will  preserve  your  sup¬ 
pliant;  and  by  the  latter  you  will  destroy  thegreatest 
enemy  of  Greece.” 

The  king  made  him  no  answer  at  this  audience, 
though  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  his  great 
sense  and  boldness;  but  history  informs  us,  that  in 
company  of  his  friends,  he  congratulated  himself  upon 
his  good  fortune,  and  considered  Themistocles’s  ar¬ 
rival  as  a  very  great  happiness;  that  he  implored  his 
god  Arimanius  always  to  inspire  his  enemies  with 
such  thoughts,  and  to  prompt  them  to  banish,  and 
thus  to  deprive  themselves  of,  their  most  illustrious 
personages.  It  is  added,  that  when  this  king  was 
asleep,  he  started  up  three  times  through  excess  of  joy, 
and  cried,  “I  have  got  Themistocles  the  Athenian!” 

The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  he  sent  for  the 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,  and  commanded  Themis¬ 
tocles  to  be  brought  before  him,  who  expected  no¬ 
thing  but  destruction ;  especially  after  what  one  of  his 
guards,  upon  hearing  his  name,  had  said  to  him  the 
night  before,  even  in  the  presence-chamber,  just  as 
he  had  left  the  king,  “Thou  serpent  of  Greece,  thou 
compound  of  fraud  and  malice,  the  good  genius  of 
our  prince  brings  thee  hither!”  However,  the  seren¬ 
ity  which  appeared  in  the  king’s  face  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise  him  a  favourable  reception.  Themistocles  was 
not  mistaken;  for  the  king  began  by  making  him  a 
present  of  200  talents,7  which  sum  he  had  promised 


5  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  about  45,000/.  ster- 
ling. 

«  Thucydides  attributes  to  him  very  near  the  same  words; 
hut  as  forming  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  before  he 
was  introduced  to  him. 

’  Two  hundred  thousand  French  crowns;  or  abnut  45  - 
000/.  sterling. 
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ts  any  one  who  should  deliver  him  up,  which  conse¬ 
quently  was  his  due,  as  Themistocles  had  brought  him 
his  head,  by  surrendering  himself  to  him.  He  after¬ 
wards  desired  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  But  as  Themistocles  could  not  express 
his  thoughts  to  the  king  without  the  assistance  of  an 
interpreter,  he  desired  time  might  be  allowed  him  to 
learn  the  Persian  tongue;  hoping  he  then  should  be 
able  to  explain  those  things  which  he  was  desirous  of 
communicating  to  him,  better  than  he  could  by  the 
aid  of  a  third  person.  It  is  the  same,  says  he,  with 
the  speech  of  a  man,  as  with  a  piece  of  tapestry,  which 
must  be  spread  out  and  unfolded,  to  show  the  figures 
and  beauty  of  the  work.  His  request  being  granted, 
Themistocles,  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  made 
»o  great  a  progress  in  the  Persian  language,  that  he 
spoke  it  with  greater  elegance  than  the  Persians 
themselves,  and  consequently  could  converse  with  the 
king  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  This  prince 
treated  him  with  uncommon  ma#ks  of  friendship  and 
esteem;  he  made  him  marry  a  lady  descended  from 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Persia;  gave  him  a  pa¬ 
lace  and  an  equipage  suitable  to  it,  and  settled  a  no¬ 
ble  pension  on  him.  He  used  to  carry  him  abroad  on 
his  parties  of  hunting,  and  invited  him  to  every  ban¬ 
quet  and  entertainment;  and  sometimes  conversed 
privately  with  him,  so  that  the  lords  of  the  court  grew 
jealous  and  uneasy  upon  that  account.  He  even  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  the  princesses,  who  honoured  him  with 
their  esteem,  and  received  his  visits.  It  is  observed 
as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  favour  showed  him,  that  by 
the  king’s  special  order,  Themistocles  was  admitted 
to  hear  the  lectures  and  discourses  of  the  Magi,  and 
was  instructed  by  them  in  all  the  secrets  of  their  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Another  proof  of  his  great  influence  is  related. 
Demaratus  of  Sparta,  who  was  then  at  court,  being 
commanded  by  the  king  to  ask  any  thing  of  him,  he 
desired  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  make  his  entry  on 
horseback  into  the  city  of  Sardis,  with  the  royal  tiara 
on  his  head:  a  ridiculous  vanity!  equally  unworthy  of 
the  Grecian  grandeur,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  Lace¬ 
daemonian!  The  king,  exasperated  at  the  insolence 
of  his  demand,  expressed  his  disgust  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  pardon  him;  but 
Themistocles  having  interceded,  the  king  restored 
him  to  favour. 

In  fine,  the  credit  and  influence  of  Themistocles 
was  so  great,  that  under  the  succeeding  reigns,  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Persia  were  still  more  mixed  with 
those  of  Greece,  whenever  the  kings  were  desirous 
of  engaging  any  Greek  in  their  service,  they  used  to 
declare  expressly  in  their  letters,  that  he  should  be  in 
greater  favour  with  them  than  Themistocles  had  been 
with  Artaxerxes. 

It  is  said  also  that  Themistocles,  when  in  his  most 
flourishing  condition  in  Persia,  honoured  and  esteem¬ 
ed  by  all  the  world,  who  were  emulous  in  making 
their  court  to  him,  said  one  day,  when  his  table  was 
covered  magnificently:  “Children,  we  should  have 
been  ruined,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined.” 

But  at  last,  as  it  was  judged  necessary  for  the  king’s 
interest  that  Themistocles  should  reside  in  some  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might  be  ready  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  which  should  present  itself;  he  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Magnesia,  situated  on  the  Meander;  and  be¬ 
sides  the  whole  revenues  of  that  city  (which  amount¬ 
ed  to  fifty  talents1  every  year,)  he  had  those  ofMyus 
and  Lampsacus  assigned  him  for  his  maintenance. 
One  of  the  cities  was  to  furnish  him  with  bread,  an¬ 
other  with  wine,  and  a  third  with  other  provisions. 
Some  authors  add  two  more,  viz.  for  his  furniture  and 
clothes.  Such  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  the  East:  instead  of  settling  pensions  on  persons 
whom  they  rewarded,  they  gave  them  cities,  and 
sometimes  even  provinces,  which  under  the  name  of 
bread,  wine,  &c.  were  to  furnish  them  abundantly 
with  all  things  necessary  for  supporting,  in  a  magni¬ 
ficent  manner,  their  household  establishment.  The¬ 
mistocles  lived  for  some  years  in  Magnesia  in*  the 


i  Fifty  thousand  crowns:  or,  about  11,2501.  sterling. 


utmost  splendour,  till  he  came  to  his  end  in  the  man 
ner  which  will  be  related  hereafter. 

SECTION  III. — CIMON  BEGINS  TO  MAKE  A  FIGURE 
AT  ATHENS.  HIS  FIRST  ACHIEVEMENTS.  A 
DOUBLE  VICTORY  GAINED  OVER  THE  PERSIANS, 
NEAR  THE  RIVER  EURYMEDON.  DEATH  OF  THE¬ 
MISTOCLES. 

The  Athenians  having  lost  one 
of  their  most  distinguished  citizens,2  A.  M.  3533. 
as  well  as  ablest  generals,  by  the  Ant.  J.  C.  471. 
banishment  ofThemistocles,  endea¬ 
voured  to  retrieve  that  loss,  by  bestowing  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armies  on  Cimon,  who  was  not  inferior 
to  him  in  merit. 

He  spent  his  youth  in  such  excesses  as  did  him  no 
honour,  and  presaged  no  good  with  regard  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  conduct.  The  example  of  this  illustrious  Athe¬ 
nian,3  who  passed  his  juvenile  years  in  so  dissolute 
a  manner,  and  afterwards  rose  to  so  exalted  a  pitch 
of  glory,  shows,  that  parents  must  not  always  despair 
of  a  son,  when  wild  and  irregular  in  his  youth;  espe¬ 
cially  when  nature  has  endued  him  with  genius,  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,  generous  inclinations,  and  an  esteem 
for  persons  of  merit.  Such  was  the  character  of  C: 
mon.  The  ill  reputation  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
having  prejudiced  the  people  against  him,  he  at  first 
was  very  ill  received  by  them;  when,  being  discour 
aged  by  this  repulse,  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  concerning  himself  with  public  business. 
But  Aristides  perceiving,  through  all  his  faults,  tha'. 
he  possessed  many  fine  qualities,  consoled  him,  in¬ 
spired  him  with  hope,  pointed  out  the  path  he  should 
take,  instilled  good  principles  into  him,  and  did  not  a 
little  contribute,  by  the  excellent  instructions  he  gave 
him,  and  the  affection  he  expressed  for  him  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  to  make  him  the  man  he  afterwards  appeared. 
What  more  important  service  could  he  have  done  his 
country? 

Plutarch  observes,4  that  after  Cimon  had  laid  aside 
his  juvenile  extravagances,  his  conduct  was  in  every 
respect  great  and  noble:  and  that  he  was  not  inferior 
to  Miltiades  either  in  courage  and  intrepidity,  nor  to 
Themistocles  in  prudence  and  sense;  but  that  he  was 
more  just  and  virtuous  than  either  of  them;  and  that 
without  being  at  all  inferior  to  them  in  military  excel¬ 
lence,  he  far  surpassed  them  in  the  practice  of  the 
moral  virtues. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a  state,  if  those 
who  excel  in  particular  professions  would  take  plea¬ 
sure,  and  make  it  their  duty,  to  fashion  and  instruct 
such  youths  as  are  remarkable  for  the  pregnancy  of 
their  parts  and  goodness  of  disposition.  They  would 
thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  their  country 
even  after  their  death,  and  of  perpetuating,  in  the 
person  of  their  pupils,  a  taste  and  inclination  for  true 
merit,  and  the  practice  of  the  wisest  maxims. 

The  Athenians,  a  little  after  Themistocles  had  left 
his  country,  having  put  to  sea  a  fleet  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  took  F.ion,  on 
the  banks  of. the  Strymon,  Amphipolis,  and  other  pla¬ 
ces  of  Thrace;  and  as  this  was  a  very  fruitful  country, 
Cimon  planted  a  colony  in  it,  and  sent  10,000  Athe¬ 
nians  thither  for  that  purpose. 

The  fate  of  Eion  is  too  singular  to  be  omitted  here.5 
Boges6  was  governor  of  it  under  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  acted  with  such  a  zeal  and  fidelity  for  his  sove¬ 
reign,  as  have  few  examples.  When  besieged  by 
Cimon  and  the  Athenians,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
capitulated  upon  honourable  terms,  and  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Asia  with  his  family  and  all  his  effects. 
However,  being  persuaded  he  could  not  do  this  with 
honour,  he  resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  The 
city  was  assaulted  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  he  de¬ 
fended  it  with  incredible  bravery.  Being  at  last  in 
the  utmost  want  of  provisions,  he  threw  from  the  walls 

»  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  45.  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  482,  483. 
a  Plut  in  Cim.  p.  480.  4  Ibid.  p.  481. 

»  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  107.  Plut.  p.  482. 

4  Plutarch  callshim  Butis.  Herodotus  seems  to  place  thut 
history  under  Xerxes;  but  L  is  more  probable  that  it  hap¬ 
pened  uuder  Artaxerxes  his  successor 
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into  the  river  Strjmon  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
place;  then  caused  fire  to  be  set  to  a  pile,  and  having 
killed  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  whole  family,  he 
threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  after¬ 
wards  rushed  into  them  himself.  The  king  of  Persia 
could  not  but  admire,  and  at  the  same  time  bewail,  so 
surprising  an  example  of  generosity.  The  heathens, 
indeed,  might  give  this  name  to  what  is  rather  savage 
ferocity  and  barbarity. 

Cimon  made  himself  master  also  of  the  island  of 
Scyros.  where  he  found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  the 
son  of  .iEgeus,  who  had  fled  from  Athens  to  that  city, 
and  there  ended  his  days.  An  oracle  had  command¬ 
ed  that  search  should  be  made  after  his  bones.  Cimon 
put  them  on  board  his  galley,  adorned  them  magnifi¬ 
cently,  and  carried  them  to  his  native,  country,  near 
800  years  after  Theseus  had  left  it.  The  people  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  the  highest  expressions  of  joy;  and, 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  they  in¬ 
stituted  games  in  which  the  tragic  poets  were  to  try 
their  skill,  which  became  very  famous, and  contributed 
exceedingly  to  the  improvement  of  the  drama  by  the 
wonderful  emulation  it  excited  among  the  tragic 
poets,  whose  pieces  were  represented  on  the  stage. 
For  Sophocles,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  having 
brought  his  first  play  on  the  stage,  the  -archon,  who 
presided  at  these  games,  observing  there  was  a  strong 
faction  among  the  spectators,  prevailed  with  Cimon 
and  the  rest  of  the  generals  his  colleagues  (who  were 
ten  in  number,  and  chosen  one  out  of  each  tribe,)  to 
sit  as  judges.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles, 
which  so  deeply  afflicted  iEschylus,  who  till  then  had 
been  considered  as  the  greatest  dramatic  poet,  that 
Athens  became  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  with¬ 
drew  to  Sicily,  where  he  died. 

The  confederates  had  taken  a  great  number  of 
barbarian  prisoners  in  Sestus  and  Byzantium;1  and, 
as  a  proof  of  the  high  regard  they  nad  for  Cimon, 
entreated  him  to  distribute  the  booty.  Accordingly, 
Cimon  placed  all  the  captives  (stark  naked)  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  all  their  riches  and  spoils.  The 
allies  complained  of  this  partition  as  too  unequal; 
but  Cimon  giving  them  the  choice,  they  immediately 
took  the  riches  which  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and 
left  the  prisoners  for  the  Athenians.  Cimon  there¬ 
fore  set  out  with  his  portion,  and  was  considered  very 
little  qualified  to  settle  the  distribution  of  prizes:  for 
the  allies  carried  off  a  great  number  of  chains,  neck¬ 
laces,  and  bracelets  of  gold  ;  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
habits,  and  fine  purple  cloaks;  whilst  the  Athenians 
had  for  their  share  only  a  multitude  of  human  crea¬ 
tures,  quite  naked,  and  unfit  for  labour.  However, 
the  relations  and  friends  of  these  captives  came  soon 
after  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  purchased  them  all 
at  a  very  high  price;  so,  that,  with  the  money  arising 
from  their  ransom,  Cimon  had  enough  to  maintain  his 
fleet  four  months;  besides  a  great  sum  of  money 
which  was  put  into  the  public  treasury,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  what  he  had  himself  for  his  own  share.  He  af¬ 
terwards  used  to  take  exceeding  pleasure,  in  relating 
this  adventure  to  his  friends. 

He  made  the  best  use  of  his  riches,2  as  Gorgias  the 
rhetorician  has  happily  expressed  it  in  few,  but  strong 
and  elegant  words.  “Cimon,”  says  he,3  “amassed 
riches  only  to  use  them;  and  he  employed  them  so  as 
to  acquir  esteem  and  honour.”  We  may  here  per¬ 
ceive  (by  the  way)  what  was  the  scope  and  aim  of 
the  most  exalted  actions  of  the  heathens;  and  with 
what  justice  Tertullian  defined  a  Pagan,  how  perfect 
soever  he  might  appear,  a  vain-glorious  animal,  ani¬ 
mal  gloritB.  The  gardens  and  orchards  of  Cimon 
were  always  open,  by  his  order,  to  the  citizens  in  gen¬ 
eral;  who  were  allowed  to  gather  whatever  fruits 
they  pleased.  His  table  was  daily  covered  in  a  frugal 
but  polite  manner.  It  was  entirely  different  from  those 
delicate  and  sumptuous  tables,  to  which  only  a  few 
persons  of  great  distinction  are  admitted;  and  which 


1  Pint,  in  Cim.  p.  434. 

»  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  484.  Cornel.  Nep.  in  Cim.  e.  iv.  Athen. 
1.  xii.  p.  533. 
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are  covered  merely  to  display  a  vain  magnificence  or 
elegance  of  taste.  That  of  Cimon  was  plain,  but 
abundant;  and  all  the  poor  citizens  were  received  at 
it  without  distinction.  In  thus  banishing  from  hls 
tertainments  whatever  had  the  least  air  of  ostentation 
and  luxury,  he  reserved  to  himself  an  inexhaustible 
fund,  not  only  for  the  expenses  of  his  house,  but  lor 
the  wants  of  his  friends,  his  domestics,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  citizens;  demonstrating,  by  this  conduct, 
that  he  knew  much  better  than  most  rich  men  the  true 
use  and  value  of  riches. 

He  was  always  followed  by  some  servants,  who 
were  ordered  to  slip  privately  a  piece  of  money  into 
the  hands  of  such  poor  as  they  met,  and  to  give 
clothes  to  those  who  were  in  want  of  them.  He  often 
buried  such  persons  as  had  not  left  money  enough 
behind  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  funeral; 
and  what  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  which  Plutarch 
does  not  fail  to  observe,  he  did  not  act  in  this  manner 
to  gain  credit  among*the  people,  nor  to  purchase  their 
voices:  since  we  find  him,  on  all  occasions,  declaring 
for  the  contrary  faction,  that  is,  in  favour  of  such  citi¬ 
zens  as  were  most  considerable  for  their  wealth  or 

authority.  r 

Although  he  saw  all  the  rest  of  the  governors  ot 
his  time  enrich  themselves  by'  the  plunder  and  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  public, 4  he  was  always  incorruptible,  and 
his  hands  were  never  stained  with  extortion,  or  the 
smallest  present;  and  he  continued,  during  his  whole 
life,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  act,  gratuitously,  ana 
without  the  least  view  of  interest,  whatever  he  thought 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

To  a  great  number  of  other  excellent  qualities,  Ci¬ 
mon  united  sound  sense,  extraordinary  prudence,  and 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  characters 
of  men.  The  allies,  besides  the  sums  of  money  m 
which  each  of  them  was  taxed,  were  to  furnish  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  men  and  ships.  Several  among  them, 
who,  ever  since  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  were  studious 
of  nothing  but  their  ease,  and  applied  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  free 
themselves  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war,  chose 
to  furnish  their  quota  in  money  rather  than  in  men, 
and  left  to  the  Athenians  the  care  of  manning  with 
soldiers  and  rowers  the  ships  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish.  The  other  generals,  who  had  no  forecast  and 
penetration  into  the  future,  gave  such  of  the  allies 
as  acted  in  this  manner  some  uneasiness  at  first,  and 
were  for  obliging  them  to  observe  the  treaty  literally. 
But  Cimon,  when  in  power,  acted  in  a  quite  different 
manner,  and  suffered  them  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
they  chose;  plainly  perceiving,  that  the  allies,  instead 
of  being,  as  formerly,  warlike  in  the  field,  would  in¬ 
sensibly  lose  their  martial  spirit,  and  be  fit  for  nothing 
but  husbandry  and  trade;  whilst  the  Athenians,  by 
exercising  the  oar,  and  having  arms  in  their  Hands 
perpetually,  would  be  more  and  more  inured  to  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  daily  increase  in  power.  What 
Cimon  had  foreseen  happened;  these  very  people 
purchased  themselves  masters  at  their  own  expense; 
so  that  they  who  before  had  been  companions  and 
allies,  became  in  some  measure  the  subjects  and  tri¬ 
butaries  of  the  Athenians. 

No  Grecian  general  ever  gave  so 
great  a  blow  to  the  pride  and  haugh-  A.  M.  3534. 
tiness  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  Ant.  J.  C.  470. 
Cimon.6  After  the  barbarians  had 
been  driven  out  of  Greece,  he  did  not  give  them  time 
to  take  breath ;  but  sailed  immediately'  after  them  with 
a  fleet  of  upwards  of  200  ships,  took  their  strongest 
cities,  and  brought  over  all  their  allies;  so  that  the 
king  of  Persia  had  not  one  soldier  left  in  Asia,  from 
Ionia  to  Pamphylia.  Still  pursuing  his  point,  he  had 
the  boldness  to  attack  the  enemy’s  fleet,  though  much 
stronger  than  his  own.  It  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eurymedon,  and  consisted  of  350  sail  of  ships, 
supported  by  the  land  army  on  the  coast.  It  was 
soon  put  to  flight,  and  more  than  200  sail  were  taken, 
besides  those  that  were  sunk.  A  great  number  of  the 


*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  485. 
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Persians  had  left  their  ships,  and  leaped  into  the  sea, 
in  order  to  join  their  land  army  which  lay  on  the 
shore.  It  was  very  hazardous  to  attempt  a  descent  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  ;  and  to  lead  on  troops,  which 
were  already  fatigued  by  their  late  battle,  against  fresh 
forces  much  superior  in  number.  However,  Cimon, 
finding  that  the  whole  army  was  eager  to  engage  the 
barbarians,  thought  proper  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ardour  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  greatly  animated 
with  ftieir  first  success.  Accordingly  he  landed,1  and 
marched  them  directly  against  the  barbarians,  who 
waited  resolutely  for  their  coming  up,  and  sustained 
the  first  onset  with  much  valour;  however,  being  at 
last  obliged  to  give  way,  they  fled.  A  great  slaughter 
ensued,  and  an  infinite  number  of  prisoners  and  im¬ 
mensely  rich  spoils  were  taken.  Cimon  having,  in  one 
day,  gained  two  victories,  which  almost  equalled  those 
of  Salamis  and  Plataese;  to  crown  all,  sailed  out  to 
meet  a  reinforcement  of  eighty-four  Phct-nician  ships, 
which  were  coming  from  Cyprus  to  join  the  Persian 
fleet,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed.  They 
were  all  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  most  of  the  soldiers 
were  killed  or  drowned. 

Cimon,  after  these  glorious  exploits,  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Athens;  and  employed  part  of  the  spoils  in 
fortifying  the  harbour,  and  in  beautifying  the  city. 
The  riches  which  a  general  amasses  in  the  field,  are 
applied  to  the  noblest  uses  when  they  are  disposed  of 
in  this  manner,  and  reflect  infinitely  greater  honour 
upon  him,  than  if  he  expended  them  in  building  mag¬ 
nificent  palaces  for  himself,  which  must  one  time  or 
other  devolve  to  strangers;  whereas  works,  built  for 
public  use,  are  his  property,  in  some  measure,  for 
ever,  and  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 
It  is  well  known  that  such  embellishments  in  a  city 
give  infinite  pleasure  to  the  people,2  who  are  always 
struck  with  works  of  this  kind;  and  this,  as  Plutarch 
observes  in  the  life  of  Cimon,  is  one  of  the  surest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  lawful,  methods  of 
acquiring  their  friendship  and  esteem. 

The  year  following,3  this  general 
A.  M.  3535.  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont;  and 
Ant.  J.  C.469.  having  driven  the  Persians  out  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  ofwhich 
they  had  made  themselves  masters,  he  conquered  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  himself  had 
more  right  to  it,  as  Miltiades  his  father  had  been  its 
sovereign.  He  afterwards  attacked  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Thasos,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  and  defeated  their  fleet.  They  maintained  their 
revolt  with  an  almost  unparalleled  obstinacy  and  fury. 
As  if  they  had  been  in  arms  against  the  most  cruel 
and  barbarous  enemies,4  from  whom  they  had  the 
worst  of  evils  to  fear,  they  made  a  law,  that  the  first 
man  who  should  only  mention  the  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  Athenians,  should  be  put  to  death.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  three  years,  during  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  suffered  all  the  calamities  of  war  with  the 
same  obstinacy.  The  women  were  no  less  inflexible 
than  the  men;5  for,  when  the  besieged  wanted  ropes 
for  their  military  engines,  all  the  women  cut  off  their 
hair  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  applied  it  to  that 
purpose.  The  city  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis¬ 
tress  bv  famine,  which  daily  swept  away  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants,  fiegetorides,  a  Thracian, 
deeply  afflicted  with  seeing  such  multitudes  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  perish,  resolutely  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  put  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  presenting 
himself  to  the  assembly,  “  Countrymen,”  says  he,  “  do 
with  me  as  you  please,  and  do  not  spare  me,  if  you 
judge  proper;  but  let  my  death  save  the  rest  of  the 
people,  and  prevail  with  you  to  Abolish  the  cruel  law 
you  have  enacted,  so  contrary  to  your  welfare.”  The 
Thracians,  struck  with  these  words,  abolished  the 


t  We  do  not  find  that  the  ancients  made  use  of  long  boats 
in  making  a  landing;  the  reason  of  which  perhaps  was,  that 
as  their  gallevs  were  flat-bottomed,  they  ran  in  to  shore 
without  any  difficulty. 
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law,  but  would  not  suffer  it  to  cost  so  generous  a 
citizen  his  life.  They  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
Athenians,  who  spared  their  lives,  and  only  disman¬ 
tled  their  city. 

After  Cimon  had  landed  his  troops  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  Thrace,  he  seized  on  all  the  gold-mines  in 
that  quarter,  and  subdued  every  part  of  that  country 
as  far  as  Macedonia.  He  might  have  attempted  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom;  and,  in  all  probability, 
could  have  easily  possessed  himself  of  part  of  it,  had 
he  thought  fit  to  improve  the  opportunity.  And  in¬ 
deed,  for  his  neglect  on  this  point,  on  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  was  prosecuted,  as  having  been  bribed  by 
the.  niopey  of  the  Macedonians  and  of  Alexander, 
their  king.  But  Cimon  had  a  soul  superior  to  all 
temptations  of  that  kind,  and  proved  his  innocence  in 
the  clearest  light. 

The  conquests  of  Cimon6  and  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  which  in-  A.  M.  3538, 
creased  every  day,  gave  Artaxerxes  Ant.  J.  C.  466. 
great  uneasiness.  To  prevent  the 
consequences,  he  resolved  to  send  Themistocles  into 
Attica,  with  a  great  army,  and  accordingly  proposed 
it  to  him. 

Themistocles  was  in  great  perplexity  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  On  one  side,  the  remembrance  of  the  favours 
which  the  king  had  heaped  upon  him;  the  positive 
assurances  he  had  given  that  monarch,  to  serve  him 
with  the  utmost  zeal  on  all  occasions;  the  urgency  of 
the  king,  who  claimed  his  promise;  all  these  consi¬ 
derations  would  not  permit  him  to  refuse  the  com¬ 
mission.  On  the  other  side,  the  love  of  his  country, 
which  the  injustice  and  ill  treatment  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  could  not  banish  from  his  mind;  his  strong 
reluctance  to  sully  the  glory  of  his  former  laurels  and 
migdity  achievements  by  so  ignominious  a  stepj^  per¬ 
haps,  too,  the  fear  of  being  unsuccessful  in  a  war,  in 
which  he  should  be  opposed  by  excellent  generals, 
and  particularly  by  Cimon,  who  hitherto  bad  been  as 
successful  as  valiant;  these  different  reflections  would 
not  suffer  him  to  declare  against  his  country,  in  an 
enterprise  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  could  not 
but  reflect  shame  on  himself. 

To  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  these  inward  strug¬ 
gles,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,7  as  the  only 
method  he  could  devise  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  duty 
which  he  owed  his  country,  nor  to  the  promises  he 
had  made  the  prince.  He  therefore  prepared  a  so¬ 
lemn  sacrifice,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  friends; 
when,  after  embracing  them  all,  and  taking  a  last 
farewell  of  them,  he  drank  bull’s  blood  ;  or,  according 
to  others,  swallowed  a  dose  of  poison,  and  died  in 
this  manner  at  Magnesia,  aged  threescore  and  five 
years,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  spent  either 
in  the  government  of  the  republic,  or  the  command  of 
the  armies.  When  the  king  was  told  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  death,8  he  esteemed  and  admired  him 
still  more,  and  continued  his  favour  to  his  friends  and 
domestics.  But  the  unexpected  death  of  Themistocles 
proved  an  obstacle  to  the  design  that  he  meditated 
of  attacking  the  Greeks.  The  Magnesians  erected  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  general  in 
the  public  square,  and  granted  peculiar  privileges  and 
honours  to  his  descendants.  They  continued  to  enjoy 
them  in  Plutarch’s  time,  that  is,  near  600  years  after, 
and  his  tomb  was  still  standing. 

Atticus,9  in  the  beautiful  dialogue  of  Cicero,  enti¬ 
tled  Brutus,  refutes,  in  an  agreeable  and  ingenious 
manner,  the  tragical  end  which  some  writers  ascribe 
to  Themistocles,  as  related  above;  pretending  that 
the  whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  rhetoricians,  who, 
on  the  bare  rumour  that  this  great  man  died  by  poison, 
had  of  themselves  added  all  the  other  particulars  to 
embellish  the  story,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
very  dry  and  uninteresting.  He  appeals  for  this  to 
Thucydides,  that  judicious  historian,  who  was  an 
Athenian,  and  almost  contemporary  with  Themisto- 
cles.  This  author  indeed  owns,  that  a  report  had  pre- 
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railed,  that  this  general  had  poisoned  himself;  how¬ 
ever,  his  opinion  was,  that  he  died  a  natural  death, 
and  that  his  friends  conveyed  his  bones  secretly  to 
Athens,  where,  in  Pausanias’s  time,1  his  mausoleum 
was  standing  near  the  great  harbour.  This  account 
seems  much  more  probable  than  the  other. 

Themistocles  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Greece  ever  produced.  He  had  a  great  soul, 
and  invincible  courage,  which  was  even  inflamed  by 
danger;  was  fired  with  an  incredible  thirst  for  glory, 
which  sometimes  his  patriotism  would  temper  and 
allay,  but  which  sometimes  carried  him  too  far;  his 
presence  of  mind  was  such,2  that  it  immediately  sug¬ 
gested  whatever  course  was  most  necessary,  to  pur¬ 
sue:  in  fine,  he  had  a  sagacity  and  penetration  that 
revealed  to  him  in  the  clearest  light,  the  most  secret 
designs  of  his  enemies;  and  caused  him  to  adopt  long 
beforehand  the  several  measures  which  were  requisite 
to  disconcert  them,  and  inspire  him  with  great,  noble, 
bold,  extensive  views  with  regard  to  the  honour  of 
his  country.  The  most  essential  qualities  of  the  heart 
were,  however,  wanting  in  him,  I  mean,  probity,  sin¬ 
cerity,  equity,  and  good  faith;  nor  was  he  altogether 
free  from  suspicions  of  avarice,  which  is  a  great  ble¬ 
mish  in  the  character  of  a  statesman. 

Nevertheless,3  a  noble  sentiment  as  well  as  action 
i3  related  of  him,  which  speak  a  great  and  disinter¬ 
ested  soul.  His  daughter  being  asked  of  him  in  mar¬ 
riage,4  he  preferred  an  honest  poor  man  to  a  rich  one 
of  an  indifferent  character;  and  gave  for  his  reason, 
“That  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law,  he  would  much 
rather  have  merit  without  riches,  than  riches  without 
merit.” 

SECTION  IV.— THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS 
AGAINST  PERSIA,  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  ATHENI¬ 
ANS. 

The  Egyptians,6  in  the  mean 
A.  M.  3544.  time,  to  free  themselves  from  a  for- 
Ant.  J.  C.  560.  eign  yoke,  which  was  insupportable 
to  them,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes, 
and  made  Inarus,  prince  of  the  Lybians,  their  king. 
They  called  in  to  their  assistance  the  Athenians,  who 
having  at  that  time  a  fleet  of  200  ships  at  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleasure,  and 
immediately  set  sail  for  Egypt;  judging  this  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  by  driving  them  out  of  so  great  a  king¬ 
dom. 

Advice  being  brought  Artaxerxes 
A.  M.  3545.  of  this  revolt,  he  raised  an  army  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  459.  300,000  men,  and  resolved  to  march 
in  person  against  the  rebels.  But 
his  friends  advising  him  not  to  venture  himself  in  that 
expedition,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Achsemenes, 
one  of  his  brothers.  The  latter  being  arrived  in 
Egypt,  encamped  his  great  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  During  this  interval,  the  Athenians  having  de¬ 
feated  the  Persian  fleet,  and  either  destroyed  or  taken 
fifty  of  their  ships,  went  up  that  river,  landed  their 
forces  under  the  command  of  Charitimis  their  gene¬ 
ral,  and  having  joined  Inarus  and  his  Egyptians,  they 
charged  Achasmenes,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  bat¬ 
tle,  in  which  that  Persian  general  and  100,000  of  his 
soldiers  were  slain.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  whither  the  conquerors  pursued  them,  and  im¬ 
mediately  made  themselves  masters  of  two  quarters 
of  the  city:  but  the  Persians  having  fortified  them¬ 
selves  in  the  third,  called  the  white  wall ,  which  was 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  three,  they  were  be¬ 
sieged  in  it  near  three  years,  during  which  they  made 
a  most  vigorous  defence,  till  they  were  at  last  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  forces  sent  to  their  aid. 


i  T,ib.  i.  p.  1. 

a  Ds  instantibus,  ut  ait  Thucydides.  vrrissimg  judicabat, 
et  de  futuris  eallidissime  conjiciebat.  Corn.  Ne'p.  in  The- 
mist.  c.  i.  3  Plut.  in  Themist,  p.  121. 
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Artaxerxes,  hearing  of  the  defeat 

of  his  army,  and  how  much  the  A.  M.  354t>. 

Athenians  had  contributed  to  it;  in  Ant.  .1.  C.  4o8. 

order  to  make  a  diversion  of  their 

forces  and  hinder  them  from  acting  against  him,  sent 

ambassadors  to  the  Lacedasmonians,  with  a  large  sum 

of  money,  to  engage  them  to  proclaim  war  against  the 

Athenians.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  having  rejected 

the  offer,  their  refusal  did  not  abate  his  ardour,  and 

accordingly  he  gave  Megabyzus  and  * 

Artabazus  the  command  of  the  for-  A.  M.  3547. 

ces  destined  against  Egypt.  These  Ant.  J.  C.  457. 

generals  immediately  raised  an 

army  of  300,000  men  in  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia.  They 

were  obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet 

was  equipped,  which  was  not  till  A.  M.  3548 

the  next  year.  Artabazus  then  took  Ant.  J.  C.  456 

upon  him  the  command  of  it,  and 

sailed  towards  the  Nile,  whilst  Megabyzus  at  the 

head  of  the  land  army,  marched  towards  Memphis 

He  raised  the  siege  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  fought 

Inarus.  All  the  forces  on  both  sides  engaged  in  this 

battle,  in  which  Inarus  was  entirely  defeated ;  but  the 

Egyptians  who  had  rebelled,  suffered  most  in  this 

slaughter. 

After  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wounded  by  Me¬ 
gabyzus,  retreated  with  the  Athenians,  and  such 
Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him;  and  reached 
Byblos,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  which  is 
surrounded  by  two  arms  of  the  Nile,  both  of  which 
are  navigable.  The  Athenians  ran  their  fleet  into  one 
of  these  arms,  where  it  was  secured  from  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  held  out  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a 
half  in  this  island. 

After  the  battle,  all  the  rest  of  Egypt  submitted  to 
the  conqueror,  and  was  reunited  to  the  empire  of  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  except  Amyrteus,  who  had  still  a  small  party 
in  the  fens,  where  he  long  supported  himself,  through 
the  difficulty  the  Persians  found  in  penetrating  far 
enough  to  reduce  him. 

The  siege  of  Prosopitis  was  still 
carrying  on.  The  Persians  finding  A.  M.  3556. 
that  they  made  no  progress  by  the  Ant.  J.  C.  454. 
usual  methods  of  attack,  because 
they  had  to  deal  with  persons  who  were  not  deficient 
either  in  courage  or  skill  to  defend  themselves,  had 
recourse  to  an  extraordinary  expedient,  which  soon 
produced  what  force  had  not  been  able  to  effect. 
They  turned  the  course,  by  different  canals,  of  that 
arm  of  the  Nile  in  which  the  Athenians  lay,  and  by 
that  means  opened  themselves  a  passage  for  their 
whole  army  to  enter  the  island.  Inarus,  seeing  that  all 
was  lost,  capitulated  with  Megabyzus  for  himself,  foi 
all  his  Egyptians,  and  about  fifty  Athenians,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  upon  condition  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared.  The  remainder  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  which 
formed  a  body  of  6000  men,  resolved  to  hold  out  long¬ 
er;  and  for  this  purpose  they  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and 
drawing  up  in  order  of  battle,  resolved  to  die  sword 
in  hand,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  in 
imitation  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  who  refused  to 
yield,  and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  at  Thermopylae. 
The  Persians  hearing  they  had  taken  so  desperate  a 
resolution,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  attack  them. 
A  peace  was  therefore  offered  them,  with  a  promise 
that  they  all  should  be  permitted  to  leave  Egypt,  and 
have  free  passage  to  their  native  country  either  by  sea 
or  land.  They  accepted  these  conditions,  put  the 
conquerors  in  possession  of  Byblos  and  of  the  whole 
island,  and  went  by  land  to  Cyrene,  where  they  em¬ 
barked  for  Greece:  but  most  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
served  in  this  expedition  perished  in  it. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  loss  the  Athenians  sus¬ 
tained  on  this  occasion.  Another  fleet  of  fifty  ships, 
which  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  their  besieged  country¬ 
men,  sailed  up  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile  (just  after 
the  Athenians  had  surrendered)  to  disengage  them, 
not  knowing  what  had  happened.  But  the  instant 
they  entered,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  kept  out  at  sea, 
followed  them  and  attacked  their  rear,  whilst  the  army 
discharged  showers  of  darts  upon  them  from  the  banks 
of  the  river;  only  a  few  ships  escaped  which  opened 
themselves  a  way  through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  all 
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the  rest  were  ost.  Thus  ended  the  fatal  war  carried 
on  by  the  Athenians  for  six  years  in  Egypt,  which 
kingdom  was  now  united  again  to  the  Persian  empire, 
and  continued  so  during  the  rest  of 
A.  M.  3550.  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  of  v?hich 
Ant.  J.  C.  454.  this  is  the  twentieth  year.  But  the 
prisoners  who  were  taken  in  this 
war  met  with  the  most  unhappy  fate. 

SECTION  V. — INARUS  TS  DELIVERED  UP  TO  THE 
KING’S  MOTHER,  CONTRARY  TO  THE  ARTICLES  OF 
THE  TREATY.  THE  AFFLICTION  OF  MEGABYZUS, 
WHO  REVOLTS. 

Artaxerxes,'  after  having  for 
A.  M.  3556.  five  years  refused  to  gratify  the  re- 
Ant.  J.  C.  448.  quest  of  his  mother,  who  daily  im¬ 
portuned  him  to  put  Inarus  and  the 
Athenians  who  had  been  taken  with  him  into  her 
hands,  in  order  that  she  might  sacrifice  them  to  the 
manes  of  Achsemenes  her  son,  at  last  yielded  to  her 
solicitations.  But  how  blind,  how  barbarously  weak, 
must  this  king  have  been,  to  break  through  the  most 
solemn  engagements  merely  through  complaisance; 
who  (deaf  to  remorse)  violated  the  law  of  nations, 
solely  to  avoid  offending  a  most  unjust  mother.  This 
inhuman  princess,i 2  without  regard  to  the  faith  of  the 
treaty,  caused  Inarus  to  be  crucified,  and  beheaded 
all  the  rest.  Megabyzus  was  in  the  deepest  affliction 
on  that  account;  for  as  he  had  promised  that  no  in¬ 
jury  should  be  done  them,  the  dishonour  reflected 
principally  on  him.  He  therefore  left  the  court,  and 
withdrew  to  Syria,  of  which  he  was  governor;  and  his 
discontent  was  so  great,  that  he  raised  an  army  and 
revolted  openly. 

The  king  sent  Osiris,  who  was 
A.  M.  3557.  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
Ant.  J,  C.  447.  court,  against  him  with  an  army  of 
200,000  men.  Megabyzus  engaged 
Osiris,  wounded  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his 
army  to  flight.  Artaxerxes  sending  to  demand  Osiris, 
Megabyzus  generously  dismissed  him,  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  were  cured. 

The  next  year  Artaxerxes  sent 
A.  M.  3558.  another  army  against  him,  the  com- 
Ant.  J.  C.  446.  naand  of  which  he  gave  to  Menos- 
tanes,  son  to  Artarius  the  king’s 
brother,  and  governor  of  Babylon.  This  general  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  the  former.  He  also  was  de¬ 
feated  and  put  to  flight,  and  Megabyzus  gained  as 
signal  a  victory  as  the  former. 

Artaxerxes,  finding  he  could  not  reduce  him  by 
force  of  arms,  sent  his  brother  Artarius  and  Amytis 
his  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  Megabyzus,  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  persons  of  the  first  quality,  to  persuade  him 
to  return  to  his  allegiance.  They  succeeded  in  their 
negotiation;  the  king  pardoned  him, and  he  returned 
to  court. 

One  day  as  they  were  hunting,  a  lion  raising  him¬ 
self  on  his  hinder  feet,  was  going  to  rush  upon  the 
king,  when  Megabyzus  seeing  the  danger  he  was  in, 
and  fired  with  zeal  and  affection  for  his  sovereign, 
hurled  a  dart  at  the  lion,  which  killed  him.  But 
Artaxerxes,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  affronted  him, 
in  darting  at  the  lion  first,  commanded  Megabyzus’s 
head  to  be  struck  off.  Amytis  the  king’s  sister,  and 
Amestris  his  mother,  with  the  greatest  difficulty  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  king  to  change  his  sentence  into  per¬ 
petual  banishment.  Megabyzus  was  therefore  sent 
to  Cyrta,  a  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  condemned  to 
end  his  days  there:  however,  five  years  after,  dis¬ 
guising  himself  like  a  leper,  he  made  his  escape  and 
returned  to  Susa,  where,  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and 
continued  so  till  his  death,  which  happened  some 
years  after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Me¬ 
gabyzus  was  extremely  regretted  by  the  king  and  the 
whole  court.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities 
in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  general. 
Artaxerxes  owed  both  his  crown  and  life  to  him:3 * 


i  Ctes.  c.  xxxv— xl.  3  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  72. 

»  Beneficia  eo  usque  lfflta  sunt,  dum  videntur  exsolvi 

posse;  ubi  multum  antevertere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur. 

Tacit.  Annal.  I.  iv.  c.  18. 
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but  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence  for  a  subject,  when 
his  sovereign  is  under  too  many  obligations  to  him. 
This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Megaby 
zus. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  judicious  a  prince  as  Arta¬ 
xerxes  should  have  been  so  imprudent,  as  to  be  fired 
with  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  of  his  court,  merely 
because,  in  a  party  of  hunting,  he  had  wounded  the 
beast  they  were  pursuing  before  him!  Can  any  thing 
be  so  weak!  And  is  this  placing  the  point  of  honour 
in  a  manner  worthy  a  king?  Nevertheless,  history 
furnishes  us  with  many  instances  of  this  kind.  lam 
apt  to  believe,  from  some  expressions  of  Plutarch, 4 
that  Artaxerxes  was  ashamed  of  the  wild  fury  to 
which  this  false  delicacy  had  raised  him,  and  that  he 
made  some  kind  of  public  atonement  for  it:  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  author,  he  published  a  decree,  import¬ 
ing,  that  any  man  who  was  hunting  with  the  king, 
should  be  allowed  to  throw  his  javelin  first  at  the 
beast,  if  opportunity  should  offer;  and  he,  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  the  first  Persian  monarch  who  grant¬ 
ed  such  a  permission. 

SECTION  VI.— artaxerxes  sends  ezra,  and 

AFTERWARDS  NEHEMIAH,  TO  JERUSALEM. 
Before  I  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  Persians 
and  Greeks,  I  shall  relate,  in  few  words,  what  events 
happened  among  the  people  of  God,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  Artaxerxes,  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  history  of  that  prince. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,5  Ezra  obtained  of  the  A.  M.  3537. 

king  and  his  seven  counsellors,  an  Ant.  J.  C.  467. 
ample  commission,  empowering 
him  to  return  to  Jerusalem  with  all  such  Jews  as 
would  follow  him  thither,  in  order  to  re-establish  the 
Jewish  government  and  religion,  and  to  regulate  both 
agreeably  to  their  own  laws.  Ezra  was  descended 
from  Saraia,  who  was  high-priest  of  Jerusalem,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nabuchodonosor,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  his  command.  Ezra  was  a  very 
learned  and  pious  man,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  by  his  great  knowledge  in 
the  Scriptures;  on  account  of  which  it  is  said  of  him, 
“  That  he  was  very  ready  in  the  law  of  Moses  that 
was  given  by  the  God  of  Israel.”6  He  set  out  from 
Babylon  with  the  gifts  and  offerings  which  the  king, 
his  courtiers,  and  such  Israelites  as  had  stayed  in  Ba¬ 
bylon,  had  put  into  his  hands  for  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  which  he  gave  to  the  priests  upon  bi3 
arrival  at  Jerusalem.  It  appears  by  the  commission 
which  Artaxerxes  gave  him,  that  this  prince  had  a  high 
veneration  for  the  God  of  Israel,  as,  in  commanding 
his  officers  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  worship,  he  adds,  “  Let  all  things  be 
performed  after  the  law  of  God  diligently,  unto  the 
most  high  God,  that  wrath  come  not  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  king  and  his  son.”"  This  commission,  as 
I  observed,  empowered  him  to  settle  the  religion  and 
government  of  the  Jews,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses;  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to  punish  evil¬ 
doers,  not  only  by  imprisoning  their  persons  and  con¬ 
fiscating  their  possessions,  but  also  by  sending  them 
into  banishment,  and  even  sentencing  them  to  death, 
according  to  the  crimes  they  should 
commit.  Such  was  the  power  with  A.  M.  3550. 
which  Ezra  was  invested,  and  which  Ant.  J.  C.  454. 
he  exercised  faithfully  during  thir¬ 
teen  years,  till  Nehemiah  brought  a  new  commission 
from  the  Persian  court. 

Nehemiah  was  also  a  Jew,8  of  distinguished  merit 
and  piety,  and  one  of  the  cup-bearers  to  king  Arta¬ 
xerxes.  This  was  a  very  considerable  employment 
in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege  annexed 
to  it,  of  being  often  near  the  king’s  person,  and  of  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  speak  to  him  in  the  most  favourable 
moments.  However,  neither  this  exalted  station,  nor 
the  settlement  of  his  family  in  that  land  of  captivity, 
could  obliterate  from  his  mind  the  country  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  nor  their  religion :  neither  his  love  for  the  one, 


*  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  173. 
e  1  Esdras,  viii.  3.  7  lb.  22. 


s  Ezra,  vii,  &c. 
Nehem.  i.  and  ii. 
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nor  his  zeal  for  the  other,  was  abated ;  and  his  heart 
was  still  in  Zion.  Some  Jews  who  were  come  from 
Jerusalem  having- informed  him  of  the  sad  state  of  that 
city,  that  its  walls  lay  in  ruin,  its  gates  were  burnt 
down,  and  the  inhabitants  thereby  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
sults  of  their  enemies  and  the  scorn  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  the  affliction  of  his  brethren,  and  the  dangers 
with  which  they  were  menaced,  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind,  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  one  of  his  piety.  One  day  as  he  was  waiting 
upon  the  king,  the  latter  observing  an  unusual  air  of 
melancholy  in  Nehemiah’s  countenance,  asked  him 
the  cause  of  it;  a  proof  that  this  monarch  had  a  ten¬ 
derness  of  heart  rarely  found  in  those  of  his  high  rank, 
which  nevertheless  is  much  more  valuable  than  the 
most  shining  qualities.  Nehemiah  took  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  calamitous  state  of  his 
country;  owned  that  to  be  the  subject  of  his  grief; 
and  humbly  entreated  that  leave  might  be  given  him 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications 
of  it.  The  kings  of  Persia  his  predecessors  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  not  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  Artaxerxes  immediately 
caused  a  decree  to  be  drawn  up,  that  the  walls  and 
gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt;  and  Nehemiah, 
as  governor  of  Judea,  was  appointed  to  put  this  de¬ 
cree  in  execution.  The  king,  to  do  him  the  greater 
honour,  ordered  a  body  of  horse,  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  distinction,  to  escort  him  thither.  He  like¬ 
wise  writ  to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces  on  this 
side  the  Euphrates,  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  pos¬ 
sible  in  forwarding  the  work  for  which  he  was  sent. 
This  pious  Jew  executed  every  part  of  his  commission 
with  incredible  zeal  and  activity. 

It  is  from  this  decree,1  enacted  by  Artaxerxes  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  date  the  beginning  of 
the  seventy  weeks  mentioned  in  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  after  which  the  Messiah  was  to  appear,  and 
to  be  put  to  death.  I  shall  here  insert  the  whole 
prophecy,  but  without  giving  the  explication  of  it, 
as  it  may  be  found  in  other  writers,  and  is  not  a  part 
of  this  history. 

“  Thou  art  greatly  beloved,  therefore  understand 
the  matter,  and  consider  the  vision.2  Seventy  weeks 
are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end 
of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the 
vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  Most  Holy. 
Know  therefore  and  understand,  that  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem,  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  se¬ 
ven  weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks;  the  street 
shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous 
times.  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  prince  that  shall  come,  shall  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be 
with  a  flood:  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations 
are  determined.  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant 
with  many  for  one  week;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to 
cease;  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he 
shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation, 
and  that  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  deso¬ 
late.” 

When  Ezra  was  in  power,3  as  his  chief  view  was 
to  restore  religion  to  its  ancient  purity,  he  arranged 
the  books  gif  Scripture  in  their  proper  order,  revised 
them  all  very  carefully,  and  collected  the  ancient  doc¬ 
uments  relating  to  the  people  of  God,  in  order  to 
compose  out  of  them  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  to 
which  he  added  the  history  of  his  own  times,  which 
was  finished  by  Nehemiah.  With  their  books  ends 
the  long  history  which  Moses  had  begun,  and  which 
the  writers  who  came  after  him  continued  in  a  regular 
series,  till  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem.  The  rest  of 
the  sacred  history  is  not  written  in  that  uninterrupted 
order.  Whilst  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  compiling 


<  Dan.  ix.  23—27  *  Ibid, 

s  Bossuet’s  Universal  History. 


the  latter  part  of  that  great  work,  Herodotus,  whom 
profane  authors  call  the  father  of  history,  began  to 
write.  Thus  we  find  that  the  latest  authors  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  flourished  about  the  same  time 
with  the  first  author  of  the  Grecian  history ;  and  when 
it  began,  that  of  God’s  people,  to  compute  only  from 
Abraham,  included  already  fifteen  centuries.  Hero¬ 
dotus  makes  no  mention  of  the  Jews  in  his  history ;  for 
the  Greeks  desired  to  be  informed  of  such  nations  only 
as  were  famous  for  their  wars,  their  commerce,  and 
grandeur;  so  that  as  Judea  was  then  but  just  rising 
from  its  ruins,  it  did  not  excite  the  attention  of  that 
people. 

SECTION  VII.— -CHARACTER  OF  PERICLES.  THE 

METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  HIM  TO  GAIN  THE  AF¬ 
FECTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  NOW  return  to  Greece.  Since  the  banishment  of 
Themistocles,  and  the  death  of  Aristides  (the  exact 
time  of  which  is  not  known,)  two  citizens,  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  divided  all  influence  and  authority  in  Athens. 
Pericles  was  much  younger  than  Cimon,  and  of  a  quite 
different  character.  As  he  will  make  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  figure  in  the  following  history,  it  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  reader  to  know  who  he  was,  in  what 
manner  he  had  been  educated,  and  his  scheme  ana 
method  of  government. 

Pericles  descended,4  by  the  mother’s  as  well  as 
father’s  side,  from  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
families  of  Athens.  His  father  Xanthippus,  who  de¬ 
feated  at  Mycale  the  king  of  Persia’s  lieutenants, 
married  Agarista,  niece  to  Clisthenes,  who  expelled 
the  Pisistratidse,  or  descendants  of  Pisistratus  the  ty¬ 
rant,  and  established  a  popular  government  at  Athens. 
Pericles  had  long  prepared  himself  for  the  design  he 
had  formed  of  engaging  in  state  affairs. 

He  was  brought  up  under  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  age,  and  particularly  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene, 
surnamed  the  Intelligence,  from  his  being  the  first,  as 
we  are  told,  who  ascribed  human  events,  as  well  as 
the  formation  and  government  of  the  universe,  not  to 
chance,  as  some  philosophers,  nor  to  a  fatal  necessity, 
but  to  a  superior  Intelligence,  who  disposed  and  gov¬ 
erned  all  things  with  wisdom.  This  tenet  or  opinion 
subsisted  long  before  his  time;  but  he  perhaps  set  it 
in  a  stronger  light  than  all  others  had  done,  and  taught 
it  methodically  and  from  principles.  Anaxagoras 
thoroughly  instructed  his  pupil  in  that  part  of  philos¬ 
ophy  which  relates  to  nature,  and  which  is  therefore 
called  physics.5  This  study  gave  him  a  strength  and 
greatness  of  soul,  which  raised  him  above  an  infinite 
number  of  vulgar  prejudices  and  vain  practices  gene¬ 
rally  observed  in  his  time;  which,  in  affairs  of  state 
and  military  enterprises,  often  disconcerted  the  wisest 
and  most  necessary  measures,  or  defeated  them  by 
scrupulous  delays,  authorized  and  covered  with  the 
specious  veil  of  religion.  These  were  sometimes 
dreams  or  auguries,  at  other  times  dreadful  phenome¬ 
na,  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  else  omens  and 
presages;  not  to  mention  the  wild  chimeras  of  judi 
ciary  astrology.  The  knowledge  of  nature,  free  from 
the  grovelling  and  weak  superstition  to  which  igno¬ 
rance  gives  birth,  inspired  him,  says  Plutarch,  with  a 
well-grounded  piety  towards  the  gods,  attended  with 
a  strength  of  mind  that  was  immoveable,  and  a  calm 
hope  of  the  blessings  to  be  expected  from  them.  Al¬ 
though  he  found  infinite  charms  in  this  study,  he  did 
not  however  devote  himself  to  it  as  a  philosopher, but 
as  a  statesman ;  and  he  had  so  much  power  over  him¬ 
self  (a  very  difficult  thing)  as  to  prescribe  to  himself 
limits  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

But  the  talent  which  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  necessary 
instrument  of  all  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  con¬ 
ducting  and  governing  the  people,  was  eloquence. 
And  indeed,  those  who  possessed  this  talent,  in  a  free 
state  like  that  of  Athens,  were  sure  of  reigning  in  the 


4  Plot,  in  vit.  Pericl.  p.  153 — 156. 

4  The  ancients,  under  this  name,  comprehended  what  we 
call  physics  and  metaphysics  ;  the  latter  of  which  implies 
the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  as  God  and  spirits;  and 

the  former,  that  of  bodies. 
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assemblies,  engrossing  suffrages,  determining  affairs, 
and  exercising  a  kind  of  absolute  power  over  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  He  therefore  made  this  his 
chief  object,  and  the  mark  to  which  all  his  other  im¬ 
provements,  as  well  as  whatsoever  he  had  learnt  from 
Anaxagoras,  were  directed  ;*  suffusing,  to  borrow  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  expression,  over  the  study  of  philosophy  the 
dye  of  rhetoric;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Peri¬ 
cles,  to  embellish  and  adorn  his  discourse,  heightened 
the  strength  and  solidity  of  reasoning  with  the  col¬ 
ouring  and  graces  of  eloquence. 

He  had  no  cause  to  repent  his  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  on  this  study,  for  his  success  far  exceeded 
his  utmost  hopes.  The  poets,1 2  his  contemporaries, 
used  to  say,  that  he  lightened,  thundered,  and  agita¬ 
ted  all  Greece;  so  powerful  was  his  eloquence.  It 
had  those  piercing  and  lively  strokes,3  that  reach  the 
inmost  soul;  and  his  discourse  left  always  an  irresis¬ 
tible  incentive,  a  kind  of  spur,  behind  it  in  the  minds 
of  his 'auditors.  He  had  the  art  of  uniting  beauty 
with  strength;  and  Cicero  observes,  that  at  the  very 
time  he  opposed,  with  the  greatest  tenacionsness,  the 
inclinations  and  desires  of  the  Athenians,  he  had  the 
art  to  make  even  severity  itself,  and  the  kind  of  harsh¬ 
ness  with  which  he  spoke  against  the  flatterers  of  the 
people,  popular.  There  was  no  resisting  the  solidity 
of  his  arguments,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  words; 
whence  it  was  said,  that  the  goddess  of  persuasion, 
with  all  her  graces,  resided  on  his  lips.  And  indeed, 
as  Thucydides,4  his  rival,  and  adversary,  was  one  day 
asked,  whether  he  or  Pericles  was  the  best  wrestler: 
“Whenever,”  says  he,  “I  have  given  him  a  fall,  he 
affirms  the  contrary,  in  such  strong  and  forcible  terms, 
that  he  persuades  all  the  spectators  that  I  did  not 
throw  him,  though  they  themselves  saw  him  on  the 
ground.”  Nor  was  he  less  prudent  and  reserved 
than  strong  and  vehement  in  his  speeches;  and  it  is 
related  that  he  never  spoke  in  public,  till  after  he 
had  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  expression 
to  drop  from  him,  either  incongruous  to  his  subject, 
or  offensive  to  the  people.  Whenever  he  was  to  ap- 
ear  in  the  assembly,5  before  he  came  out  of  his 
ouse  he  used  to  say  to  himself;  “  Remember,  Peri¬ 
cles,  that  thou  art  going  to  speak  to  men  born  in  the 
arms  of  liberty;  to  Greeks,  to  Athenians.” 

The  uncommon  endeavours  which  Pericles,  ac¬ 
cording  to  historians,  used  in  order  to  improve  his 
mind  by  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  to  attain  to  a 
perfection  in  eloquence,  are  an  excellent  lesson  to 
such  persons  as  are  one  day  to  fill  the  important  of¬ 
fices  of  state;  and  a  just  censure  of  those,6  who,  disre¬ 
garding  whatever  is  called  study  and  learning,  bring 
into  those  employments  (upon  which  they  enter  with¬ 
out  knowledge  or  experience,)  nothing  but  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  self-sufficiency,  and  a  rash  boldness  in  deciding. 
Plutarch,7  in  a  treatise  where  he  shows,  that  it  is  to 
statesmen  that  a  philosopher  ought  chiefly  to  attach 
himself  preferably  to  any  other  class  of  men  (because 
in  instructing  them,  he  at  the  same  time  teaches 
whole  cities  and  republics,)  verifies  his  assertion  from 
the  example  of  the  greatest  men  both  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  who  derived  this  help  from  philosophy.  Pericles, 
of  whom  we  now  write,  was  taught  by  Anaxagoras: 
Dion  of  Syracuse  by  Plato;  many  princes  of  Italy  by 
Pythagoras;  Cato,  the  famous  censor,  travelled  to  the 
place  where  Athenodorus  lived,  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose;  and  lastly,  the  famous  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of 


1  TYI  pyTOglXtl  TYIV  ($>U  <T  *  0  A.  0  yi  «  V  'J7T  0%So/££VO$. 

«  Ab  Aristopbane  poeta  fulgurare,  tonare,  permiscere 
Grseciam  dictusest.  Cic.  in  Orat.  n  29. 

3  fluid  Pericles?  De  cuius  dicendi  copia  sic  accepimus, 
ut,  cum  contra  voluntatem  Atheriiensium  loqueretur  pro 
salute  patriae,  severius  tamen  id  ipsum,  quod  ille  contra 
populares  homines  dioeret,  pnpulare  omnibus  et  jucundum 
vidererur:  cujus  in  labris  veteres  comiei — leporem  habi- 
tasse  dixerunt. :  tantamque  vim  in  eo  fuisse,  ut  in  eorum 
mentihus,  qui  audissent,  quasi  aculeos  quosdam  relinqueret. 
Cic.  lib  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  138. 

*  Not  the  historian. 

*  Plut.  in  Symp.  lib.  i.  p.  620. 

6  Nunc  contra  plerique  ad  honores  adipiscendoa,  et  ad 

remp.  gerendnm,  nudi  veniuut  et  inermes,  nulla  cognitione 

rerum,  nulla  scientia  ornati.  Cic.  lib  iii.  de  Orat.  n.  136* 

’  Plut.  p.  7T7 
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Carthage,  always  kept  Paneetius  the  philosopher  near 
his  person. 

One  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  Pericles  also  was, 
to  study  thoroughly  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
Athenians,  that  he  might  discover  the  secret  springs 
which  were  to  be  employed  in  order  to  set  them  in 
motion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  properto  act 
for  acquiring  their  confidence;  for  it  was  in  that  prin¬ 
cipally  that  the  great  men  among  the  ancients  used  to 
make  their  skill  and  politics  consist.8  He  found  by 
the  reflections  he  had  made  on  the  several  transac¬ 
tions  of  his  time,  that  the  predominant  passions  ot 
this  people  were,  a  violent  aversion  to  tyranny,  and  a 
strong  love  of  liberty,  which  inspired  them  with  sen¬ 
timents  of  fear,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  of  all  such 
citizens  as  were  too  conspicuous  for  their  birth,  their 
personal  merit,  their  own  credit  and  authority,  or  that 
of  their  friends.  He  not  only  was  very  like  Pisistra  - 
tus,  with  regard  to  the  sweetness  ot  his  voice  and  the 
fluency  of  expression,  but  he  also  resembled  him 
very  much  in  the  features  of  his  face,  and  his  whole 
air  and  manner;  and  he  observed  that  the  oldest  of 
the  Athenians  who  had  seen  the  tyrant,  were  prodi¬ 
giously  struck  at  the  resemblance.  Besides,  he  wa3 
very  rich,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family, 
and  had  very  powerful  friends.  To  prevent,  therefore, 
his  being  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
the  people,  he  at  first  shunned  public,  business,  which 
required  a  constant  attendance  in  the  city;  and  was 
solely  intent  upon  distinguishing  himself  in  war  and 
dangers. 

But  when  he  saw  Aristides  dead,  Themistocles 
banished,  and  Cimon  engaged  almost  continually  in 
foreign  wars,  and  absent  from  Greece;  he  began  to 
appear  in  public  with  greater  confidence  than  before, 
and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  party  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  not  out  of  inclination,  for  he  was  far  from  af¬ 
fecting  popular  power,  but  to  remove  all  suspicions 
of  his  aspiring  to  the  tyranny,  and  still  more,  to  raise 
a  strong  bulwark  against  the  influence  and  authority 
of  Cimon,  who  had  joined  with  the  nobles. 

At  the  same  time,  he  quite  changed  his  conduct, 
and  way  of  life ;  and  assumed,  in  all  things,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  statesman,  wholly  busied  in  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  never  seen  in  the  streets,  except  when 
he  was  going  either  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or 
to  the  council.  He  on  a  sudden  left  off  going  to  ban¬ 
quets,  assemblies,  and  other  diversions  of  that  kind, 
which  he  had  used  to  frequent;  and  during  the  many 
years  that  he  presided  in  the  administration,  he  was 
never  seen  to  go  to  supper  with  his  friends,  except 
once  at  the  nuptials  of  a  near  relation. 

He  knew  that  the  people,9  who  are  naturally  fickle 
and  inconstant,10  commonly  disregard  those  who  are 
always  in  their  sight;  and  that  too  strong  a  desire  to 
please  them,  grows  at  last  tiresome  and  importunate; 
and  it  was  observed  that  such  a  behaviour  was  very 
prejudicial  to  Themistocles.  To  avoid  this  error,  he 
used  to  go  very  rarely  to  the  assemblies;  and  never 
appeared  before  the  public  but  at  intervals,  in  order 
to  make  himself  desired  ;  and  to  preserve  such  an  as¬ 
cendant  over  their  minds  as  might  be  always  new, 
and  not  worn  and  in  a  manner  withered  by  an  over¬ 
great  assiduity;  wisely  reserving  himself  for  great  and 
important  occasions.  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  imi¬ 
tated  Jupiter,11  who,  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
according  to  some  philosophers,  busied  himself  in  great 
events  alone;  and  left  the  direction  of  those  of  less 
importance  to  subaltern  deities.  And  indeed,  Pericles 
used  to  transact  all  petty  affairs  by  his  friends,  and 
by  certain  orators  that  were  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
among  whom  was  Ephialtes. 

Pericles  employed  his  whole  industry  and  appliea- 


9  Olim  noscenda  vulgi  natura,  et  quibus  modis  temperan* 
ter  haberetur  :  senatusque  et  optimatium  ingenia  qui  max- 
imS  perdidicerant,  callidi  temporum  et  sapientes  habebantur. 
Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  cap.  33. 

9  Plut.  de  sui  laude,  p.  441.  _  .  , 

10  Ista  nostra  assiduitas.  Servi,  nescis  quantum  internum 
afferat  hominibus  fastidii,  quantum  satielatis  Utrique  nos. 
trum  desiderium  nihil  prcfpisset.  Cic.  pro  Mur.  n.  21. 

11  Plut.  de  ger.  rep.  p.  811. 
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tion  t©  gain  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  people,1  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the'  fame  and  influence  of 
Cimon.  However,  he  could  not  equal  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  liberality  of  his  rival,  whose  immense  riches 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  such  largesses 
as  appear  to  us  almost  incredible,  so  much  do  they 
differ  from  our  customs  in  that  respect.  Finding  it 
impossible  for  him  to  rival  Cimon  in  this  particular, 
he  had  recourse  to  another  expedient  (in  order  to  gain 
the  love  of  the  populace,)  no  less  effectual  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  so  legitimate  and  honourable.  He 
was  the  first  who  caused  the  conquered  lands  to  be 
divided  among  the  citizens;  who  distributed  among 
them  the  public  revenues  for  the  expense  of  their 
games  and  shows,  and  annexed  pensions  to  all  public 
employments;  so  that  certain  sums  were  bestowed  on 
them  regularly,  as  well  to  procure  them  a  place  at  the 
games,  as  for  their  attendance  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  public  assemblies.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  fatal  this  unhappy  policy  was  to  the  republic,  and 
how  many  evils  it  drew  after  it.  For  these  new  regu¬ 
lations,  besides  draining  the  public  treasury,  gave  the 
people  a  fondness  for  expense  and  a  dissolute  turn  of 
mind;  whereas  they  before  were  sober  and  modest, 
and  contented  themselves  with  getting  a  livelihood 
by  their  sweat  and  labour. 

By  such  arts  as  these  Pericles  had  gained  so  great 
an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,2  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  monarchical  power 
under  a  republican  form  of  government;  moulding  the 
citizens  into  what  shape  he  pleased,  and  presiding 
with  unlimited  authority  in  all  their  assemblies.  And 
indeed,  Valerius  Maximus  makes  scarce  any  other 
difference  between  Pisistratus  and  Pericles,  than  that 
the  one  exercised  a  tyrannical  power  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  eloquence, 
in  which  he  made  a  very  great  progress  under  Anax¬ 
agoras. 

This  credit  and  authority,  enormous  as  it  was, 
could  not  yet  restrain  the  comic  writers  from  throw¬ 
ing  out  against  him  many  very  severe  strokes  of  satire 
in  the  theatres ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
poets  who  censured  Pericles  with  so  much  boldness, 
were  ever  punished,  or  even  called  to  account  for  it 
by  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  through  prudence  and 
policy  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  curb  this  licentious¬ 
ness  of  the  stage,  nor  to  silence  the  poets;  that  he 
might  amuse  and  content  the  people  by  this  vain  sha¬ 
dow  of  liberty,  and  prevent  their  discovering  that  they 
really  were  enslaved. 

Pericles,3  the  more  to  strengthen  his  own  influence, 
engaged  in  a  design  no  less  hazardous  than  bold.  He 
resolved  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Areopagus,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  been  elected  either  Archon,4 * 
Thesmotheta,  king  of  the  sacrifices,  nor  Polemarch. 
These  were  different  employments  in  the  republic, 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  given  by  lot; 
and  none  but  those  who  had.  behaved  uprightly  in 
them,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus.  Peri¬ 
cles,  taking  advantage  of  Ciinon’s  absence,  set  Ephi- 
altes,  who  was  his  creature,  at  work  clandestinely; 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  lessening  the  power  of  that 
illustrious  body,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  the 
nobility  consisted.  The  people,  emboldened  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  so  powerful  a  faction,  subverted  all  the 
fundamental  laws  and  ancient  customs;  took  from  the 
senate  of  the  Areopagus  the  cognizance  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  causes  that  used  to  be  brought  before  it. 

»  Pint,  in  Pericl.  p.  156. 

a  Pericles  felicissimus  naturae  incrementis,  sub  Anaxago- 
ra  praeceptore  summo  studio  perpolit.us  et  iri9tructus.  libe- 
ris  Atbenarum  cervicibus  jugum  servitutis  imposuit :  egit 
enim  ills  urbem  et  versavit  arbitrio  suo—  Quid  inter  Pisis- 
tratum  et  Periclem  interfuit,  nisi  quod  ille  armatus,  hie  sine 
armis  tyrannidem  exercuit  ?  Val.  Max  1.  viii.  c.  9. 

3  Pint,  in  Pericl.  p.  157.  In  Cim.  p.  IBS. 

«  After  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of  the 
Athenian  government,  the  supreme  authority  was  at  last 
invested  in  nine  magistrates,  called  arcbons,  and  lasted  but 
one  year.  One  was  called  Rex,  another  Polemarchus,  a  third 

Archon.and  this  magistrate  was  properly  at  the  head  of  the 
rest,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year;  and  six  Thesmothetae, 

who  presided  immediately  over  the  laws  and  decrees. 


leaving  it  very  few,  and  such  only  as  were  of  little 
consequence,  and  made  themselves  absolute  masters 
of  all  the  tribunals. 

Cimon  on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  afflicted  to  see 
the  dignity  of  the  senate  trampled  under  loot,  and 
therefore  set  every  engine  to  work  to  restore  it  to  its 
pristine  authority,  and  to  revive  the  aristocracy,  in  the 
same  form  as  it  had  been  established  under  Clisthenes. 
But  now  his  enemies  began  to  exclaim  and  excite  the 
people  against  him;  reproaching  him,  among  many 
other  things,  for  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  Cimon  had  himself  given  some  room 
for  this  reproach,  by  his  not  paying  sufficient  regard 
to  the  Athenian  delicacy :  for,  in  speaking  to  them, 
he  would  for  ever  extol  Lacedaemonia;  and  whenever 
he  censured  their  conduct  on  any  occasion,  he  used  to 
cry,  The  Spartans  do  not  act  in  this  manner.  Such 
expressions  as  these  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  ha¬ 
tred  of  his  fellow-citizens;  but  an  event,  in  which  he 
nevertheless  had  no  share,  made  him  the  object  of 
their  utmost  detestation. 

SECTION  VIII— AN  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SPARTA. 

INSURRECTION  OF  THE  HELOTS.  SEEDS  OF  DIVI¬ 
SION  BETWEEN  THE  ATHENIANS  AND  SPARTANS. 

CIMON  IS  SENT  INTO  BANISHMENT. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Archidamus,6  there  happened  the  A.  M.  3534. 
most  dreadful  earthquake  in  Sparta  Ant.  J.  C.  470. 
that  had  ever  been  known.  In  se¬ 
veral  places  the  country  was  entirely  swallowed  ujt; 
Taygetus  and  other  mountains  were  shaken  to  their 
foundations;  many  of  their  summits  being  torn  away, 
came  tumbling  down;  and  the  whole  city  was  laid  in 
ruins,  five  houses  only  excepted.  To  heighten  the 
calamity,  the  Helots,6  who  were  slaves  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  recover  their  liberty,  flew  up  and  down  ev¬ 
ery  part  of  the  city,  to  murder  such  as  had  escaped 
the  earthquake;  but  finding  them  under  arms,  and 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  by  the  prudent  foresight 
of  Archidamus,  who  had  assembled  them  around  him, 
they  retired  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  com¬ 
menced  that  very  day  open  war,  having  entered  into 
alliance  with  several  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
being  strengthened  by  the  Messenians,  who  at  that 
time  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans. 

The  Lacedaemonians  in  this  extremity  sent  to 
Athens  to  implore  succours;  but  this  was  opposed  by 
Ephialtes,  who  declared  that  it  would  be  no  way  ad¬ 
visable  to  assist  them,  nor  to  rebuild  a  city  that  was 
the  rival  of  Athens,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  left 
in  its  ruins,  and  the  pride  of  Sparta  thereby  humbled 
for  ever.  But  Cimoij  being  struck  with  horror  at 
these  politics,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
welfare  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  aggrandizing 
of  his  country;  declaring,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that 
it  was  absolutely  improper  “  to  leave  Greece  lame  of 
one  of  its  legs,  and  Athens  without  a  counterpoise:” 
the  people  came  into  his  opinion,  and  accordingly  a 
succour  was  voted.  Sparta  and  Athens  might  in¬ 
deed  be  considered  as  the  two  limbs  on  which  Greece 
stood;  so  that  if  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  Greece 
would  inevitably  be  crippled.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
the  Athenians  were  so  elate  with  their  grandeur,  and 
were  become  so  proud  and  enterprising,  that  they 
wanted  a  curb  to  check  their  impetuosity;  and  none 
was  so  proper  as  Sparta,  that  state  being  the  only  one 


*  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  498,  489, 

s  These  were  so  denominated  from  Helos,  a  city  of  La¬ 
conia,  ruined  by  the  Spartans.  This  city  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  one  Helius,  the  son  of  Perseus;  and  had  a 
worse  fate  than  any  other  of  the  cities  in  Laconia,  subdued 
by  the  Spartans.  Having  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  im¬ 
posed  oil  them  by  Agis,  the  third  king  of  the  Heracledtean 
line,  the  Lacedemonians  fell  on  them  with  an  army,  took 
them  prisoners  ;  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  and  most  mise¬ 
rable  slavery  ;  and  to  complete  all,'  made  a  law,  forbidding 
their  masters  either  to  give  them  their  liberty,  or  to  sell  them 
into  other  countries.  As  a  greater  mark  of  infamy  still,  all 
the  other  slaves  belonging  to  the  state  were  called  from  them 
Helots,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  slave,  is  used  now 
in  modern  Europe,  from  the  Slavi  or  Slavonians  upon  such 
|  another  occasion. 
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that  was  capable  of  being  a  counterpoise  to  the  head¬ 
strong  disposition  of  the  Athenians.  Cimon  there¬ 
fore  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with 
4000  men. 

We  hare  here  an  example  of  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  which  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  abilities  has  in 
a  state,  when  a  great  fund  of  merit  is  united  in  his 
person  with  a  well-established  reputation  for  probity, 
disinterestedness,  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Cimon,  with  very  little  difficulty,  succeeds  in 
inspiring  the  Athenians  with  noble  and  magnanimous 
sentiments,  which  in  outward  appearance  interfered 
with  their  interest;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  suggestions 
of  a  secret  jealousy,  which  never  fails  to  show  itself  in 
the  most  sensible  manner  on  these  occasions.  By  the 
ascendant  and  authority  which  his  virtue  gives  him, 
he  raises  them  above  the  grovelling  and  unjust  (though 
too  common)  political  views,  that  prompt  the  people 
to  consider  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours  as  an 
advantage,  which  the  interest  of  their  own  country 
permits  and  even  enjoins  them  to  lay  hold  of.  The 
counsels  of  Cimon  were  perfectly  wise  and  equitable: 
but  it  is  surprising  how  he  could  prevail  so  tar  as  to 
make  a  whole  people  approve  them,  since  this  is  all 
that  could  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of  the  wisest 
and  gravest  senators. 

Some  time  after,1  the  Lacedaemonians  again  im¬ 
plored  the  aid  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Messeni- 
ans  and  Helots,  who  had  seized  upon  Ithome.  But 
these  forces  being  arrived  under  the  command  of  Ci¬ 
mon,  the  Spartans  began  to  dread  their  intrepidity, 
their  power,  and  great  fame;  and  affronted  them  so 
far,  as  to  send  them  back,  u-pon  suspicion  of  their  har¬ 
bouring  ill  designs,  and  of  intending  to  turn  their 
arms  against  them. 

The  Athenians  being  returned  full  of  anger  and 
resentment,  they  declared  themselves  from  that  very 
day,  enemies  to  all  who  should  favour  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nian  interest;  for  which  reason  they  banished  Cimon 
by  the  ostracism,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  pre¬ 
sented  itself  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  misunderstanding  between  these  two  nations, 
which  afterwards  increased  through  mutual  discon¬ 
tent,  displayed  itself  in  so  strong  a  manner.  It  was 
nevertheless  suspended  for  some  years,  by  truces  and 
treaties,  which  prevented  its  consequences;  but  it  at 
last  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  manner  in  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesian  war. 

Those  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  Ithome,  af¬ 
ter  making  a  ten  years’  defence  in  it,  surrendered  at 
last  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  gave  them  their  lives 
upon  condition  that  they  should  never  return  to  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  The  Athenians,  to  exasperate  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  received  them  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  settled  them  in  Naupactus,  of  which  they 
had  just  before  possessed  themselves.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Megara  at  the  same  time  went  over  from  the 
Spartans  to  the  Athenians.2  In  this  manner  several 
leagues  were  concluded  on  both  sides,  and  many  bat¬ 
tles  were  fought;  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that 
of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  which  Diodorus  equals  with 
those  of  Marathon  and  Platasae,  and  in  which  Myro- 
nides  the  Athenian  defeated  the  Spartans,  who  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Ci- 
A.  M.  3548.  mon,3  thinking  himself  dispensed 
Ant.  J.  C.456.  from  his  proscription,  repaired  in 
arms  with  some  soldiers  to  his  tribe 
to  serve  his  country,  and  to  fight  in  the  Athenian 
army  against  the  Lacedaemonians:  but  his  enemies 
caused  him  to  be  ordered  to  retire.  However,  before 
he  went  away,  he  exhorted  his  companions,  who  were 
no  less  suspected  than  himself  of  favouring  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and 
fio-ht  with  the  greatest  courage,  to  prove  their  inno¬ 
cence;  and  if  possible  to  efface  from  the  minds  of 
their  citizens  a  suspicion  so  injurious  to  them  all. 
Accordingly,  those  brave  soldiers,  who  were  100  in 
number,  fired  by  his  words,  requested  him  to  give 


them  his  whole  armour,  which  they  placed  in  the 
centre  of  their  little  battalion,  in  order  to  have  him  in 
a  manner  present  before  their  eyes.  They  fought  with 
so  much  valour  and  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  to 

tiieces,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Athenians,  who  deep- 
y  repented  their  having  accused  them  so  unjustly. 

I  omit  several  events  of  little  importance. 

SECTION  IX— CIMON  IS  RECALLED.  HE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHES  PEACE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  CITIES.  HE 
GAINS  SEVERAL  VICTORIES,  WHICH  REDUCE  AR- 
TAXERXES  TO  THE  NECESSITY  OP  CONCLUDING  A 
TREATY  HIGHLY  HONOURABLE  TO  THE  GREEKS. 
CIMON’S  DEATH. 

The  Athenians,4  perceiving  the  great  occasion  they 
had  for  Cimon,  recalled  him  from  banishment,  in 
which  he  had  spent  five  years.  It  was  Pericles  him¬ 
self  who  proposed  and  drew  up  that  decree;  so  mo¬ 
derate  in  those  times,  says  Plutarch,  were  feuds  and 
animosities,  and  so  easy  to  be  appeased  when  the 
public  welfare  required  it;  and  so  happily  did  ambi¬ 
tion,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lively  pas¬ 
sions,  yield  to  the  necessity  ot  the  times,  and  comply 
with  the  ocfcasions  of  the  public. 

The  instant  Cimon  returned,* 6  he 
stifled  the  sparks  of  war  which  were  A.  M.  3554. 
going  to  break  out  among  the  Ant.  J.  C.  450. 
Greeks,  reconciled  the  two  cities, 
and  prevailed  with  them  to  conclude  a  truce  for  five 
ears.  And  to  prevent  the  Athenians,  who  were  grown 
aughty  in  consequence  of  the  many  victories  they  had 
gained,  from  having  an  opportunity,  or  harbouring  a 
design,  to  attack  their  neighbours  or  allies,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  lead  them  at  agreat  distance  from  home 
against  the  common  enemy;  thus  endeavouring,  in 
an  honourable  way,  to  inure  the  citizens  to  war,  and 
enrich  them  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  he  put 
to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail.  He  sent  sixty  of  these 
into  Egypt  to  the  aid  of  Amyrteus,  and  himself  sailed 
with  the  rest  against  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Artabazus 
was  at  that  time  in  those  seas  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail ; 
and  Megabyzus,  the  other  general  of  Artaxerxes,  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  .  As 
soon  as  the  squadron  which  Cimon  had  sent  into 
Egypt  had  joined  his  fleet,  he  sailed  and  attacked  Ar¬ 
tabazus,  and  took  100  of  his  ships.  He  sunk  many 
of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia.  And  as  if  this  victory  had  been  only  a 
prelude  to  a  second,  he  made  a  descent  on  Cilicia  in 
his  return,  attacked  Megabyzus,  defeated  him,  and 
cut  to  pieces  a  prodigious  number  of  his  troops.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Cyprus  with  this  double  tri¬ 
umph,  and  laid  siege  to  Citium,  a  strong  city  of  very 
great  importance.  His  design,  after  he  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  that  island,  was  to  sail  for  Egypt,  and 
again  embroil  the  affairs  of  the  barbarians;  for  he  had 
very  extensive  views,  and  meditated  no  less  a  project 
than  that  of  entirely  subverting  the  mighty  empire 
of  Persia.  The  rumours  which  prevailed,  that  The- 
mistocles  was  to  command  against  him,  added  fresh 
fire  to  his  courage;  and,  almost  assured  of  success,  he 
was  infinitely  pleased  with  the  occasion  of  trying  his 
strength  against  that  general.  But  we  have  already 
seen  that  Themistocles  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 
about  this  time. 

Artaxerxes,6  tired  with  a  war  in  which  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  such  great  losses,  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Accordingly  be  sent 
orders  to  his  generals  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  upon  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
they  could.  Megabyzus  and  Artabazus  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Athens  to  propose  an  accommodation.  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  were  chosen  on  both  sides,  and  Callas 
was  at  the  head  of  those  of  Athens.  The  concitions 
of  the  treaty  were  as  follows:  1.  That  all  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  with  such 
laws  and  forms  of  government  as  they  should  thinK 
fit  to  choose.  2.  That  no  Persian  ship  of  war  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  seas  between  the  Gyanean 
and  Chelidonian  islands,  that  is.  from  the  Euxine  sea 


i  Plut.  in  Cim.  Thucyd.  1.  i.  P-  6.7’  68g'n  Be 
a  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  69.  71.  Diod.  1.  xi.  o.  59-65. 
»  Plut.  ill  Cim  p.  489. 


1  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  490.  «  Ibid-  D*od-  ’•  x11'  P'  73,  74* 

6  Diod.  p.  74,  75. 
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to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  3.  That  no  Persian 
general  should  advance  any  troops  within  three  days’ 
march  of  those  seas.  4.  That  the  Athenians  should 
not  invade  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Persia.  These  articles  being  ratified  by  both  parties, 
peace  was  proclaimed. 

Thus  ended  this  war,  which,  from 
A.  M.  3555.  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athe- 
Ant.  J.  Cj.449.  nians,  had  lasted  fifty-one  years 
complete,  and  in  which  infinite 
numbers  of  Persians  as  well  as  Greeks  had  perished. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  negotiating,1  Cimon  died, 
either  of  sickness,  or  of  a  wound  he  had  received  at 
the  siege  of  Citium.  When  he  was  near  his  end,  he 
commanded  his  officers  to  sail  with  the  fleet  immedi¬ 
ately  for  Athens,  and  to  conceal  his  death  with  the 
utmost  care.  Accordingly  it  was  executed  with  so 
much  secrecy,  that  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  allies 
once  suspected  it;  and  they  returned  safe  to  Athens, 
still  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  Cimon,  though 
he  had  been  dead  above  thirty  days. 

Cim.on  was  universally  regretted;2  which  is  no 
wonder,  since  he  was  possessed  of  all  those  qualities 
that  dignify  the  soul ;  a  most  tender  son,  a  faithful 
friend;  a  citizen  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country; 
a  great  politician,  an  accomplished  general;  modest 
when  raised  to  the  highest  employments  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  honours;  liberal  and  beneficent  almost  to 
rofusion;  simple,  and  averse  to  ostentation  of  every 
ind,  even  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  abundance;  in 
fine,  so  great  a  lover  of  the  poor  citizens,  as  to  share 
his  whole  estate  with  them,  without  being  ashamed 
of  such  companions  of  his  fortune.  History  men¬ 
tions  no  statues  or  monuments  erected  to  his  memory, 
nor  any  magnificent  obsequies  celebrated  after  his 
death ;  but  the  greatest  honour  that  could  be  paid  him 
was  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  people;  these  were  per¬ 
manent  and  lasting  statues,3  which  are  not  obnoxious 
to  the  inclemencies  of  weather,  or  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  endear  the  memory  of  the  good  and  virtu¬ 
ous  to  the  remotest  ages.  For  the  most  splendid 
mausoleums,  the  works  of  brass  and  marble,  that  are 
raised  in  honour  of  wicked  great  men,  are  despised  by 
posterity,  as  sepulchres  which  enclose  nothing  but 
vile  dust  and  putrefaction. 

What  followed  proved  more  strongly  the  loss 
which  Greece  had  sustained  by  his  death;  for  Cimon 
was  the  last  of  all  the  Grecian  generals  who  did  any 
thing  considerable  or  glorious  against  the  barbarians. 
Excited  by  the  orators,  who  gained  the  strongest  as¬ 
cendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  division  in  their  public  assemblies,  they  turn¬ 
ed  their  animosity  against  each  other,  and  at  last  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  open  war,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which 
no  one  endeavoured  to  prevent;  a  circumstance  that 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  of 
the  utmost  prejudice  to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

SECTION  X.— THUCYDIDES  IS  OPPOSED  TO  PERI¬ 
CLES.  THE  ENVY  RAISED  AGAINST  THE  LATTER. 
HE  CLEARS  HIMSELF,  AND  SUCCEEDS  IN  PROCU¬ 
RING  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  THUCYDIDES. 

The  nobles  of  Athens  seeing  Pericles  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  power,4  and  far  above  all  the  rest 
of  the  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  to  him  a  man  who, 
in  some  measure,  might  make  head  against  him,  and 
prevent  his  authority  from  growing  up  to  monarchy. 
Accordingly  they  opposed  to  him  Thucydides,  C'i- 
mon’s  brother-in-law,  a  man  who  had  displayed  his 
wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  He  did  not’indeed 
ossess  the  military  talents  of  Pericles;  but  then  he 
ad  as  great  influence  over  the  people;  shaping  their 
opinions,  and  directing  their  assemblies  as  he  pleased  ; 
and  as  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  city,  but  continually 
combated  Pericles  in  all  his  designs,  he  soon  restored 
things  to  an  equilibrium.  On  the  other  side,  Pericles 


i  Plut.  in  Cim.  p.  491. 

a  Sic  se  gerendo,  minimS  est  mirandum,  si  et  vita  ejus  fuit 
secura,  et  mors  acerba.  Cor.  J\Tep.  in  Cim.  c.  iv. 

a  Hae  pulcherrimar  effigies  et  mansurte.  Nam,  rpiae  saxa 
struuntur,  si  judicium  posterorum  in  odium  vertit,  pro  se- 
pulchris  spernuntur.  Tacit.  Annul  lib.  iv.  c.  38. 

*  Plut.  in  Peric.  p.  158 — 161. 


was  solicitous  of  pleasing  the  people  on  all  occasions, 
and  slackened  the  rein  more  than  ever;  entertaining 
them  as  often  as  possible  with  shows,  festivals,  games, 
and  other  diversions. 

He  found  means  to  maintain,  during  eight  months 
in  the  year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citizens,  by  put¬ 
ting  them  on  board  a  fleet  consisting  of  thieescore 
ships,  which  he  fitted  out  every  year;  and  thereby  did 
his  country  an  important  service,  by  training  up  a 
great  number  of  excellent  seamen  for  its  defence. 
He  also  planted  several  colonies  in  Chersonesus,  in 
Naxos,  in  Andros,  and  among  the  Bisaltae  in  Thrace. 
He  sent  a  very  numerous  one  to  Italy,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak,  and  which  built 
Thurium.  Pericles  had  various  views  in  settling  those 
colonies,  besides  the  particular  design  he  might  have 
of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people  by  that  means. 
His  chief  motives  were  to  clear  the  city  of  a  great 
number  of  idle  persons  who  were  ever  ready  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  government;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  lowest 
class  of  people,  who  before  were  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  ;  in  fine,  to  awe  the  allies,  by  settling 
native  Athenians  among  ‘hem,  as  so  many  garrisons, 
which  might  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  measures 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  that  people.  The  Romans 
acted  in  the  same  manner;  and  it  may  be  said  that  so 
wise  a  policy  was  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods 
used  by  them  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

But  the  circumstance  which  did  Pericles  the  great¬ 
est  honour  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  was  his  adorn¬ 
ing  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices  and  other  works 
which  raised  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all 
foreigners,  and  gave  them  a  grand  idea  of  the  power 
of  the  Athenians.  It  is  surprising  that  in  so  short  a 
space  so  many  works  of  architecture,  sculpture,  en¬ 
graving,  and  painting,  should  be  performed,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  carried  to  the  highest  perfection :  for 
it  is  generally  found,  that  edifices,  raised  in  haste, 
boast  neither  a  solid  and  durable  grace,  nor  the  regu¬ 
lar  accuracy  of  perfect  beauty.  Commonly,  nothing 
but  length  of  time  joined  to  assiduous  labour,  can 
give  them  such  strength  as  may  preserve,  and  make 
them  triumph  over  ages;  and  this  raises  our  wonder 
still  more  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Pericles,  which 
were  finished  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  have  never¬ 
theless  subsisted  through  so  great  a  length  of  time. 
For  each  of  those  works,  the  very  instant  it  was  fin¬ 
ished.  had  the  beauty  of  an  antique;  and  at  this  very 
day,  says  Plutarch,  above  500  years  after,  they  retain 
a  freshness  and  youth  as  if  just  come  out  of  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  hands;  so  happily  do  they  preserve  the  graces 
and  charms  of  novelty,  which  will  not  suffer  time  to 
diminish  their  lustre;  as  if  an  ever-blooming  spirit, 
and  a  soul  exempt  from  age,  were  diffused  into  every 
part  of  those  works. 

But  that  circumstance,  which  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world,  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  against  Pericles.  His  enemies  were  for  ever 
crying  aloud  in  (he  assemblies,  that  it  was  dishonour¬ 
able  to  the  Athenians,  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  bank  of  all  Greece,  which  he  had  sent  for  from 
Delos,  where  it  had  been  deposited;  that  the  allies 
must  necessarily  consider  such  an  attempt  as  a  mani¬ 
fest  tyranny,  when  they  found  that  the  sums  which 
had  been  extorted  from  them  upon  pretence  of  their 
being  employed  in  the  war,  were  laid  out  by  the 
Athenians  in  gilding  and  embellishing  their  city,  in 
making  magnificent  statues,  and  raising  temples  that 
cost  millions.  They  did  not  exaggerate  on  these  oc¬ 
casions;  for  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  had  alone  cost  3,000,000  livres.6 

Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  remonstrated  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  an 
account  of  the  moneys  they  had  received  from  them; 
that  it  was  enough  they  defended  them  from,  and  re¬ 
pulsed,  the  barbarians,  whilst  the  allies  furnished  nei¬ 
ther  soldiers,  horses,  nor  ships;  and  were  excused  foi 
some  sums  of  money,  which,  from  the  instant  they 
were  paid  in,  were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  do¬ 
nors,  but  of  those  who  received  them,  provided  they 
performed  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  and  in  con 
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sideration  of  which  they  were  received.  He  added, 
that  as  the  Athenians  were  sufficiently  provided  with 
all  things  necessary  for  war,  it  was  but  just  that  they 
should  employ  the  rest  of  their  riches  in  edifices  and 
other  works,  which,  when  finished,  would  give  im¬ 
mortal  glory  to  the  city ;  and  which,  during  the  whole 
time  they  were  carrying  on,  diffused  a  general  plenty, 
and  gave  bread  to  an  infinite  number  of  citizens;  that 
they  themselves  had  all  kinds  of  materials,  as  timber, 
stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress  wood; 
and  all  sorts  of  artificers  capable  of  working  them,  as 
carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  stone-cutters,  dyers,  gold¬ 
smiths,  artificers  in  ebony,  painters,  embroiderers, 
and  turners;  men  fit  to  convey  these  materials  by  sea, 
as  merchants,  sailors,  and  experienced  pilots;  others, 
for  land  carriage,  as  Cartwrights,  waggoners,  carters, 
ropentakers,  stonehewers,  paviors,  and  miners.  That 
it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  employ  these 
different  artificers  ana  workmen,  who,  as  so  many 
separate  bodies,  formed,  when  united,  a  kind  of  peace¬ 
able  and  domestic  army,  whose  different  functions  and 
employments  diffused  gain  and  increase  throughout 
all  sexes  and  ages:  lastly,  that  whilst  men  of  robust 
bodies,  and  of  an  age  fit  to  bear  arms,  whether  sol¬ 
diers  or  mariners,  and  those  who  were  in  the  different 
garrisons,  were  supported  with  the  public  moneys; 
it  was  but  just,  that  the  rest  of  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  city  should  also  be  maintained  in  their  way; 
and  that,  as  all  were  members  of  the  same  republic, 
they  all  ought  to  reap  the  same  advantages,  by  do¬ 
ing  it  services,  which,  though  of  a  different  kind,  did 
however  all  contribute  either  to  its  security  or  orna¬ 
ment. 

One  day,  as  the  debates  were  growing  warm.  Peri¬ 
cles  offered  to  defray  all  the  expense  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  provided  it  should  be  declared  in  the  public  in¬ 
scriptions,  that  he  alone  had  been  at  the  charge  of 
them.  At  these  words,  the  people,  either  admiring 
his  magnanimity,  or  fired  with  emulation  and  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  let  him  engross  that  glory,  cried  with 
one  voice,  that  he  might  take  out  of  the  public  trea¬ 
sury  all  the  sums  necessary  for  his  purpose. 

Phidias  the  celebrated  sculptor  presided  over  all 
these  works  as  dictator-general.  It  was  he  in  parti¬ 
cular  who  formed  the  statue  of  Pallas,  which  was  so 
highly  valued  by  all  the  judges  of  antiquity.  It  was 
made  of  gold  and  ivory,* *  and  was  twenty-six  cubits, 
or  thirty-nine  feet,  in  height.  There  arose  an  incredi¬ 
ble  ardour  and  emulation  among  the  several  artificers, 
who  all  strove  to  excel  each  other,  and  immortalize 
their  names  by  master-pieces  of  art. 

The  Odeon,  or  music-theatre,  which  had  a  great 
number  of  rows  of  seats  and  columns  within  it,  and 
whose  roof  grew  narrower  by  degrees,  and  termina¬ 
ted  in  a  point,  was  built,  as  history  informs  us,  after 
the  model  of  king  Xerxes’s  tent,  according  to  the 
direction  of  Pericles.  It  was  at  that  time  he  pro¬ 
posed,  with  great  warmth,  a  decree,  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  musical  games  should  be  celebrated 
on  the  festival  called  Panathenaea;  and  having  been 
chosen  the  judge  and  distributor  of  the  prizes,  he  re¬ 
gulated  the  manner  in  which  musicians  should  play 
on  the  flute  and  the  lyre,  as  well  as  sing.  From  that 
time,  the  musical  games  were  always  exhibited  in 
this  theatre. 

I  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  more  the 
beauty  and  splendour  of  these  works  were  admired, 
the  greater  envy  and  clamour  were  raised  against 
Pericles.  The  orators  of  the  opposite  faction  were 
eternally  exclaiming  against  him;  accusing  him  of 
squandering  the  public  moneys,  and  of  laying  out 
very  unseasonably  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  edi¬ 
fices,  whose  magnificence  was  of  no  use.  At  last, 
the  rupture  between  him  and  Thucydides  rose  to  such 
a  height,  that  one  or  other  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  banished  by  the  ostracism.  He  got  the  better  of 
Thucydides;  prevailed  to  have  him  banished;  crush¬ 
ed  by  that  means  the  faction  which  opposed  him,  and 
obtained  a  despotic  authority  over  the  city  and  gov¬ 


ernment  of  Athens.  He  now  disposed  at  pleasure  of 
the  public  moneys,  troops,  and  ships.  The  islands 
and  sea  were  subject  to  him;  and  he  reigned  singly 
and  alone  in  that  wide  domain,  which  extended  not 
only  over  the  Greeks,  but  the  barbarians  also,  and 
which  was  cemented  and  strengthened  by  the  obe¬ 
dience  and  fidelity  of  the  conquered  nations,  by  the 
friendship  of  kings,  and  treaties  concluded  with  vari¬ 
ous  princes. 

Historians  highly  extol  the  magnificent  edifices  and 
other  works  with  which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and 
I  have  related  faithfully  their  testimony  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  complaints  and  murmurs  raised 
against  him  were  so  very  ill  grounded.  Was  it,  in¬ 
deed,  just  in  him  to  expend,  in  superfluous  buildings 
and  vain  decorations,  the  immense  sums  intended  as 
a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  W'ar?2  and  would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  eased  the  allies  of  part  of 
the  contributions,  which  in  Pericles’s  administration, 
were  raised  to  a  third  part  more  than  before?  Cice¬ 
ro3  considers  only  such  edifices  and  other  works  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration,  as  are  of  use  to  the  public,  as  aque¬ 
ducts,  city'  walls,  citadels,  arsenals,  sea-ports;  and 
among  these  we  must  rank  the  work  made  by  Pericles 
to  join  Athens  to  the  port  of  Piraseus.  But  Cicero 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  Pericles  was  blamed 
for  squandering  away  the  public  treasure,  merely  to 
embellish  the  city  with  superfluous  ornaments.  Pla¬ 
to,4  who  formed  a  judgment  of  things,  not  from  their 
outward  splendour,  but  from  truth,  observes,  (after 
his  master  Socrates,)  that  Pericles,  with  all  his  grand 
edifices  and  other  works,  had  not  improved  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  citizens  in  virtue,  but  rather  corrupted 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  ancient  manners. 

SECTION  XI.— PERICLES  CHANGES  HTS  CONDUCT 

TOWARDS  THE  PEOPLE.  HIS  PRODIGIOUS  AU¬ 
THORITY.  HIS  DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

WHEN  Pericles  saw  himself  thus  invested  with  the 
whole  authority,5  he  began  to  change  his  behaviour. 
He  now  was  not  so  mild  and  affable  as  before,  nor  did 
he  submit  or  abandon  himself  any  longer  to  the  whims 
and  caprice  of  the  people,  as  to  so  many  winds;  but 
drawing  in,  says  Plutarch,  the  reins  of  this  too  loose, 
popular  government,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  screw 
the  strings  of  an  instrument  when  too  slack,  he^ 


changed  it  into  an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a  kind  of 
monarchy,  without  departing  however  from  the  public 
good.  Choosing  always  what  was  most  expedient, 
and  becoming  irreproachable  in  all  things,  he  gained 
so  mighty  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  he  turned  and  directed  them  at  pleasure.  Some¬ 
times  by  his  bare  advice,  and  by  persuasive  methods, 
he  would  win  them  over  gently  to  his  will,  and  gain 
their  assent  spontaneously;  at  other  times  when  he 
found  them  obstinate,  he  would  in  a  manner  drag 
them  forward  against  their  will,  to  those  measures 
which  were  most  expedient;  imitating  in  this  respect 
a  skilful  physician,  who,  in  a  tedious  and  stubborn 
disease,  knows  at  what  time  it  is  proper  for  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  patient  in  innocent  things  that  are  pleasing 
to  him;  at  what  time  afterwards  he  must  administer 
medicines  of  a  strong  and  violent  nature,  which  in¬ 
deed  put  him  to  pain,  but  are  alone  capable  of  restor¬ 
ing  his  health. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  utmost  skill  and 
abilities  were  required  to  manage  and  govern  a  popu¬ 
lace  haughty  from  their  power  and  exceedingly  ca¬ 
pricious;  and  in  this  respect  Pericles  succeeded  won¬ 
derfully.  He  used  to  employ,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  situation  of  things,  sometimes  hope  and  at  other 
times  fear,  as  a  double  helm,  either  to  check  the  wild 
transports  and  impetuosity  of  the  people,  or  to  raise 
their  spirits  when  dejected  and  desponding.  By  this 
conduct  he  showed  that  eloquence,  as  Plato  observes, 
is  only  the  art  of  directing  the  minds  of  people  at 
will;  and  that  the  chief  excellency  of  this  art  c°n5'sts 
in  moving,  seasonablv,  the  various  passions,  whetner 


«  Non  Minerv®  Athenis  fact®  amplitudine  utemur,  cOm 
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gentle  or  violent;  which  being  to  the  soul  what  strings 
are  to  a  musical  instrument,  need  only  to  be  touched 
by  an  ingenious  and  skilful  hand  to  produce  their 
effect. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  gave  Pericles  this  great  authority,  was, 
not  only  the  force  of  his  eloquence;  but,  as  Thuey- 
dides  observes,  the  reputation  of  his  life,  and  great 
probity. 

Plutarch  points  out  in  Pericles  one  quality  which  is 
very  essential  to  statesmen;1  a  quality  well  adapted 
to  win  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
which  supposes  a  great  superiority  of  mind;  and  that 
is,  for  a  man  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  he  wants  the 
counsels  of  others,  and  is  not  able  to  manage  and  di¬ 
rect  all  things  alone;  to  associate  with  himself  in  his 
labours  persons  of  merit,  to  employ  each  of  these 
according  to  his  talents;  and  to  leave  to  them  the 
management  of  small  matters,  which  only  consume 
time,  and  deprive  him  of  that  liberty  of  mind,  which 
is  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  important  affairs. 
Such  a  conduct,  says  Plutarch,  is  productive  of  two 
great  advantages.  First,  it  extinguishes,  or  at  least 
deadens,  the  force  of  envy  and  jealousy,  by  dividing, 
in  some  measure,  a  power,  which  is  grating  and  of¬ 
fensive  to  our  self-love  when  we  see  it  united  in  one 
single  person,  as  if  all  merit  centred  in  him  alone. 
Secondly,  it  forwards  and  facilitates  the  execution  of 
affairs,  and  makes  their  success  more  certain.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  the  better  to  explain  his  thought,  employs  a 
very  natural  and  beautiful  comparison.  The  hand, 
says  he,  from  its  being  divided  into  five  fingers,  is  so 
far  from  being  weaker,  that  it  is  the  stronger,  the 
more  active,  and  better  adapted  to  motion,  on  that 
very  account.  It  is  the  same  with  a  statesman,  who 
has  the  skill  to  divide  his  cares  and  functions  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  who  by  that  means  makes  his 
authority  more  active,  more  extensive  and  decisive: 
whereas,  the  indiscreet  eagerness  of  a  narrow-minded 
man,  who  takes  umbrage  at,  and  wishes  to  engross 
every  thing,  serves  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  set  his 
weakness  and  incapacity  in  a  stronger  light,  and  to 
disconcert  his  affairs.  But  Pericles,  says  Plutarch, 
did  not  act  in  this  manner.  Like  a  skilful  pilot,  who, 
though  he  stand  almost  motionless  himself,  however 
puts  every  thing  in  motion,  and  will  sometimes  seat 
subaltern  officers  at  the  helm;  so  Pericles  was  the 
soul  of  the  government;  and,  seeming  to  do  nothing 
of  himself,  he  actuated  and  governed  all  things;  em¬ 
ploying  the  eloquence  of  one  man,  the  credit  and 
interest  of  another,  the  prudence  of  a  third,  and  the 
bravery  and  courage  of  a  fourth. 

To  what  has  been  here  related,2  we  may  add  ano¬ 
ther  quality,  which  is  no  less  rare  and  valuable,  I 
mean,  a  noble  and  disinterested  soul.  Pericles  was 
so  averse  to  the  receiving  of  gifts,  had  such  an  utter 
contempt  for  riches,  and  was  so  far  above  all  rapa¬ 
ciousness  and  avarice,  that  though  he  had  raised 
Athens  to  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  state; 
though  his  power  surpassed  that  of  many  tyrants  and 
kings;  though  he  had  long  disposed  in  an  absolute 
manner  of  the  treasures  of  Greece,  he  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  add  a  single  drachma  to  the  estate  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  This  was  the  source,  the  true  cause, 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  Pericles  in  the  republic; 
the  just  and  deserved  fruit  of  his  integrity  and  per¬ 
fect  disinterestedness. 

It  was  not  only  for  a  few  short  moments,  nor  during 
the  first  impressions  of  rising  favour,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  short-lived,  that  be  preserved  this  authority.  He 
maintained  it  forty  years,  notwithstanding  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Cimon,  of  Tolmides,  of  Thucydides,  and 
many  others,  who  had  all  declared  against  him;  and 
of  these  forty  years  he  spent  the  last  fifteen  without  a 
rival,  from  the  time  of  Thucydides’s  banishment,  and 
disposed  of  all  affairs  with  absolute  power.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  the  midst  of  this  supreme  authority,  which 
he  had  rendered  perpetual  and  unlimited  in  his  own 
person,  his  soul  was  always  superior  to  the  charms 
and  allurements  of  wealth,  though  he  never  neglected 


improving  his  estate  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power.  For 
Pericles  did  not  act  like  those  rich  men,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  immense  revenues,  either  through 
negligence  or  want  of  economy,  or  pompous  and  ab 
surd  expenses,  are  always  poor  in  the  midst  of  their 
riches;  unable  and  unwilling  to  do  the  least  service 
to  their  virtuous  friends,  or  their  faithful  and  zealous 
domestics;  and  at  last  die  overwhelmed  with  debts, 
leaving  their  name  and  memory  to  the  detestation  of 
their  unfortunate  creditors;  of  whose  ruin  they  have 
been  the  cause.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on  another  ex¬ 
treme,  to  which  this  negligence  and  want  of  economy' 
generally  lead,  I  mean  rapine,  a  love  of  gifts,  and 
exactions;  for  here,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of 
the  public  moneys,  the  maxim  of  Tacitus  holds  good,* 
viz.  that  when  a  man  has  squandered  away  his  estate, 
he  then  makes,  it  his  whole  study  to  retrieve  the  los3 
of  it  by  all  sorts  of  methods,  not  excepting  the  most 
criminal. 

Pericles  knew  much  better  the  use  which  a  states¬ 
man  ought  to  make  of  riches.  He  was  sensible  that 
he  ought  to  expend  them  in  the  service  of  the  public, 
in  procuring  of  able  men  to  assist  him  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration;  in  relieving  good  officers,  who  too  often  are 
destitute  of  the  favours  of  fortune;  jn  rewarding  and 
encouraging  merit  of  every  kind,  and  a  thousand  such 
things;  to  which  doubtless,  either  on  account  of  the 
exquisite  joy  they  give  or  the  solid  glory  that  results 
from  them,  no  one  will  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  com¬ 
pare  the  expenses  lavished  away  in  entertainments, 
equipages,  or  gaming.  In  this  view,  Pericles  man¬ 
aged  his  own  estate  with  the  utmost  economy;  having 
himself  taught  one  of  his  old  servants  to  take  care  of 
his  domestic  concerns;  and  he  always  had  the  ac¬ 
count  brought  him,  at  stated  times,  of  all  sums  that 
had  been  received  as  well  as  expended;  confining  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  to  a  decent  subsistence  (from  which 
he  banished  severely  all  superfluities  of  a  vain  and  os¬ 
tentatious  kind,)  suitable  to  his  estate  and  condition. 
This  way  of  life,  indeed,  did  by  no  means  please  his 
children  when  they  were  come  to  years  of  maturity, 
and  much  less  his  wife.  They  thought  Pericles  did 
not  live  at  a  sufficient  expense  for  persons  of  their 
rank;  and  murmured  at  that  low  and  sordid  economy, 
as  they  called  it,  which  carried  no  air  of  the  plenty 
which  generally  reigns  in  houses  where  riches  and 
authority  are  united.  However,  Pericles  paid  little 
regard  to  these  complaints,  and  directed  his  conduct 
by  far  superior  views. 

I  believe  we  may  apply,  on  this  occasion,  a  very 
just  remark  of  Plutarch,  in  his  parallel  of  Aristides 
and  Cato.  After  saying,  that  political  virtue,  or  the 
art  of  governing  cities  and  kingdoms,  is  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  that  man  can  acquire,  he  adds,  that 
economy  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerable  branches 
of  this  virtue.  And  indeed,  as  riches  are  one  of  the 
means  which  may  most  contribute  to  the  security  or 
ruin  of  a  state;  the  art  that  teaches  to  dispose  and 
make  a  good  use  of  them,  and  which  is  called  econo¬ 
my,  is  certainly  a  branch  of  politics;  and  not  one  of 
the  least  considerable  branches  of  it,  since  great  wis¬ 
dom  is  required,  in  order  to  the  observing  a  just  me¬ 
dium  on  these  occasions,  and  to  the  banishing  poverty 
and  too  great  opulence  from  a  country.  It  is  this 
art,  which,  by  avoiding  industriously  all  trifling  and 
needless  expenses,  prevents  a  magistrate  from  being 
forced  to  overburden  a  people  with  taxes;  and  keeps 
always  in  reserve,  in  the  public  coffers,  money  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  supporting  a  war  that  may  break  out,  or 
for  providing  against  any  unforeseen  emergency. 
Now  what  is  said  of  a  kingdom  or  a  city,  may  be  said 
also  of  individuals.  For  a  city  which  is  composed 
of  an  assemblage  of  houses,  and  which  forms  a  whole 
of  several  parts  united,  is  either  powerful  or  weak  in 
the  aggregate,  in  proportion  as  all  the  members  of 
which  it  consists  are  powerful  or  weak.  Pericles  cer¬ 
tainly  acquitted  himself  well  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  this  science  which  relates  to  the  government  of  a 
family:  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  same  may  be 
said  of  his  administration  of  the  public  revenues. 


*  Plul  in  prffic.  de  rep.  ger.  p.  812. 
»  Plut.  in  vit.  Pericl.  p.  161, 16?. 


3  Si  ambitione  aerarium  exhausenmus,  per  scelera  sup- 
plendum  erit.  Tacit.  A nnal.  1.  ii.  c.  38. 
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came,  the  success  of  which  was  not  once  interrupted 
on  this  occasion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  with 
a  large,  well-manned,  and  magnificent  fleet;  and 
granted  the  Grecian  cities  all  they  thought  fit  to  ask 
ofhim.  At  the  same  time  he  displayed  to  the  barba¬ 
rian  nations  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  their  kings  and 
princes,  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  the  Athenians; 
and  proved  to  them,  by  the  security  with  which  he 
sailed  to  all  parts,  that  they  possessed  the  empire  of 
the  seas  without  a  rival. 

But  so  constant  and  shining  a  fortune  began  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians.2  Intoxicated  with 
the  idea  of  their  power  and  grandeur,  they  now  re¬ 
volved  nothing  but  the  boldest  and  most  lofty  projects. 
They  were  for  ever  talking  of  new  attempts  upon 
Egypt;  of  attacking  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
great  king;  of  carrying  their  arms  into  Sicily  (a  fatal 
and  unhappy  design,  which  at  that  time  did  not  take 
effect,  though  it  was  revived  soon  after;)  and  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  conquests  towards  Hetruria  on  one  side, 
and  Carthage  on  the  other.  Pericles  was  far  from 
giving  in  to  such  idle  views,  or  supporting  them  with 
his  credit  and  approbation.  On  the  contrary,  his 
whole  study  was  to  damp  that  restless  ardour,  and 
check  an  ambition  which  no  longer  knew  either 
bounds  or  measure.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
Athenians  ought  to  employ  their  forces  tor  the  future, 
only  in  securing  and  preserving  their  present  acquisi¬ 
tions;  and  he  thought  he  had  gained  a  great  point  in 
restraining  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  re¬ 
ducing  of  which  he  always  meditated;  and  this  was 
particularly  seen  in  the  sacred  war. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  war  which  was  raised 
on  account  of  Delphi.3  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
entered  armed  into  the  country  where  that  temple  is 
situated,  had  dispossessed  the  people  of  Phocis  of  the 
superintendence  of  that  temple,  and  bestowed  it  on 
the  Delphians.  As  soon  as  they  had  left  it,  Peri¬ 
cles  went  thither  with  an  army  and  restored  the  Pho- 


SECTION  XII.— JEALOUSY  AND  CONTESTS  ARISE 
BETWEEN  THE  ATHENIANS  AND  LACEDAEMONI¬ 
ANS.  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  IS  CONCLUDED  FOR 
THIRTY  YEARS. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Pericles  with  respect  to 
his  domestic  concerns:*  and  his  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration.  The  La¬ 
cedaemonians  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  take  umbrage  at  it; 

Pericles,  to  inspire  his  citizens  with  greater  courage 
and  magnanimity,  published  a  decree,  importing,  that 
notice  should  be  sent  to  all  the  Greeks  inhabiting 
either  Europe  or  Asia,  and  to  all  the  cities  great  or 
small,  to  send  immediately  deputies  to  Athens,  to  de¬ 
bate  on  the  means  of  rebuilding  the  temples  that  had 
been  burnt  by  the  barbarians;  and  of  performing  the 
sacrifices  which  they  had  engaged  themselves  to  offer 
up,  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  Greece,  when 
war  was  carrying  on  against  them;  as  also,  to  consi¬ 
der  the  necessary  expedients  for  establishing  such  an 
order  and  discipline  in  their  navy,  that  all  ships  might 
sail  in  safety,  and  the  Greeks  live  in  peace  one  with 
another. 

Accordingly,  twenty  persons  were  chosen  for  this 
embassy,  each  of  whom  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
age.  Five  of  these  were  sent  to  the  Ionians  and  Do¬ 
rians  of  Asia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  as  far 
as  Lesbos  and  Rhodes;  five  to  the  countries  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Thrace,  as  far  as  Byzantium.  Five 
were  ordered  to  go  to  Boeotia,  to  Phocis,  and  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus;  and  from  thence,  by  the  country  of  the 
Locrians,  to  proceed  to  the  several  cities  ot  the  upper 
continent  as  far  as  Acarnania  and  Ambracia.  The 
last  five  were  ordered  to  cross  Eubcea,  and  to  go  to 
the  people  of  mount  (Eta,  and  those  of  the  gulf  of 
Malea,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phthiotis,  of  Achaia, 
and  of  Thessaly  ;  to  induce  the  several  nations  to 
come  to  the  assembly  convened  at  Athens,  and  to 
assist  at  the  debates  which  should  be  there  carried  on 

concerning  peace  and  the  general  affairs  of  Greece,  cians.  _  n 

-  ■  T  H  ..  Euboea  having  rebelled  at  the  same  time,  Pericles 


I  judged  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  as  it 
shows  how  fa'rthe  power  of  the  Greeks  extended,  and 
the  authority  which  the  Athenians  enjoyed  among 
them. 

But  all  these  solicitations  were  in  vain;  as  the  cities 
did  not  send  their  deputies,  which,  according  to  his¬ 
torians,  was  owing  to  the  opposition  made  by  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  a  circumstance  we  are  not  to  wonder 
at.  They  were  sensible  that  Pericles’s  design  was  to 
have  Athens  acknowledged  as  mistress  and  sovereign 
of  all  the  other  Grecian  cities;  and  Lacedsmon  was 
far  from  allowing  it  that  honour.  A  secret  leaven  of 
dissension  had,  for  some  years,  begun  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece;  and  we  shall  find  by  the  se¬ 
quel,  that  this  discord  augmented  continually 

Pericles  had  acquired  great  famdlfor  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  formed  and  conducted  his  enterprises 
The  troops  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  him 
and  followed  him  with  full  assurance  of  success.  His 
chief  maxim  in  war  was,  never  to  venture  a  battle 
unless  he  were  almost  certain  of  victory,  and  not  to 
lavish  the  hlood  of  the  citizens.  He  used  to  say  fre¬ 
quently,  that  were  it  in  its  power  they  should  be  im¬ 
mortal;  that  trees  when  felled  shoot  to  life  again  in  a 
little  tir»e,  but  when  once  men  die  they  are  lost  for 
ever.  A  victory  that  was  only  the  effect  of  fortunate 
temeritv,  appea'red  to  him  little  worthy  of  praise, 
though  it  often  was  much  admired. 

His  expedition  into  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  did 
him  great  honour,  and  was  of  great  advantage  to  all 
the,  Greeks  of  that  country ;  for  he  not  only  strength¬ 
ened  the  Grecian  cities  of  that  peninsula,  by  the  col¬ 
onies  of  the  Athenians  which  he  carried  thither,  but 
also  shut  up  the  isthmus  with  a  strong  wall,  with  forts 
at  proper  distances  from  sea  to  sea;  securing  by  that 
means  the  whole  country  from  the  perpetual  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Thracians,  who  were  very  near  neigh¬ 
bours  to  it. 

He  also  sailed  with  100  ships  round  Peloponnesus, 
spreading  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  arms  wherever  he 


was  obliged  to  march  thither  with  an  army.  He  was 
no  sooner  arrived  there,  than  news  was  brought  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  headed  by  Plifctonax  their 
king,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  This  obliged 
him  to  quit  Eubcea,  and  to  go  with  all  possible  expe¬ 
dition  to  defend  his  country.  The  Lacedaemonian 
army  being  retired,  he  returned  against  the  rebels, 
and  again  subjected  all  the  cities  of  Eubcea  to  the 
Athenians. 

After  this  expedition,4  a  truce  of 

thirty  years  was  concluded  be-  A.  M.  3558. 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Lacedse-  Ant.  J.  C.  446. 
monians.  This  treaty  restored 
tranquillity  for  the  present;  but  as  it  did  not  descend 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  cure  the  jealousy  and  en¬ 
mity  of  the  two  nations,  this  calm  was  not  of  long  du¬ 
ration. 

SECTION  XIII.— NEW  SUBJECTS  OF  CONTENTION 
BETWEEN  THE  TWO  NATIONS,  OCCASIONED  BY 
THE  ATHENIANS  LAYING  SIEGE  TO  SAMOS  ;  BY 
THEIR  SUCCOURING  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CORCYRA, 
AND  BESIEGING  POTID7EA.  AN  OPEN  RUPTURE 
ENSUES. 

The  Athenians,5  six  years  after, 
took  up  arms  against  Samos  in  fa-  A.  M.  3564 
vour  of  Miletus.  These  two  cities  Ant.  J.  C.  440. 
were  contesting  for  that  of  Priene, 
to  which  each  claimed  a  right.  It  is  pretended,  that 
Pericles  kindled  this  war  to  please  a  famous  courte¬ 
san,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond ;  her  name  was  As- 
pasia,  a  native  of  Miletus.  After  several  events  and 
battles,  Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Samos.  It  is  said,  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  used 
military  engines,  as  battering-rams  and  tortoises,  m- 


a  Ibid. 


"J  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  164. 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  75.  Diod.  p.  87; 

»  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  75,  76.  Diod.  1.  xn.  p.  88,  89. 
Pericl.  p.  165—167 
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vented  by  Artemon  the  engineer,  who  was  lame,  and 
therefore  was  always  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  batte¬ 
ries,  whence  he  was  surnamed  Periphoretus.  The  use 
of  these  machines  had  been  long  known  jn  the  East. 
The  Samians,  after  sustaining  a  nine  months’  siege, 
surrendered;  Pericles  razed  their  walls,  dispossessed 
them  of  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Part  of  these  sums 
they  paid  down;  agreed  to  disburse  the  rest  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  and  gave  hostages  by  way  of  security  for 
the  payment. 

After  the  reduction  of  Samos,  Pericles,  being  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens,  in  a  splendid  manner  celebrated  the 
obsequies  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  war, 
and  pronounced  in  person  the  funeral  oration  over 
their  graves.  This  custom,  which  he  first  introduced, 
was  afterwards  regularly  observed.  The  senate  of 
the  Areopagus  always  appointed  the  orator  on  these 
occasions.  He  was  chosen,  ten  years  after,  for  the 
like  ceremony  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 

Pericles,1  who  foresaw  that  a 
A.  M.  3572.  rupture  would  soon  ensue  between 
Ant.  J.  C.  432.  the  Athenians  and  Lacedajmonians, 
advised  the  former  to  send  aid  to 
the  people  of- Corcyra,  whom  the  Corinthians  had  in¬ 
vader!;  and  to  win  over  to  their  interest  that  island, 
which  was  so  very  formidable  at  sea;  foretelling 
them,  that  they  would  shortly  be  attacked  by  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  occasion  of.  the 
quarrel  between  the  people  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  events  in  the  Grecian  history,  was 
as  follows. 

Epidamnum,2  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia  among 
the  Taulantii,  was  a  colony  of  Corcyreans,  founded 
by  Phalius  of  Corinth.  This  city  having  become  in 
process  of  time  very  populous  and  powerful,  divisions 
arose  in  it,  and  the  common  people  expelled  the  most 
wealthy  inhabitants,  who  went  over  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations,  and  infested  them  greatly  by  their 
incursions.  In  this  extremity  they  first  had  recourse 
to  the  Corcyreans,  and  being  refused  by  them,  they 
addressed  the  Corinthians,  who  took  them  under  their 
protection,  sent  succours  to  them,  and  settled  other 
inhabitants  in  their  city.  But  they  did  not  continue 
long  unmolested  there,  the  Corcyreans  besieging  it 
with  a  large  fleet.  The  people  of  Corinth  hastened 
to  its  aid,  but  having  been  defeated  at  sea,  the  city 
surrendered  that  very  day  upon  condition  that  the 
foreigners  should  be  slaves,  and  the  Corinthians  pris¬ 
oners  till  farther  orders.  The  Corcyreans  erected  a 
trophy,  murdered  all  their  prisoners  except  the  Cor¬ 
inthians,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country. 

The  year  after  the  battle,  the  Corinthians  raised  a 
greater  army  than  the  former,  and  fitted  out  a  new 
fleet.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  finding  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  make  head  alone  against  such 
powerful  enemies,  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  desire 
their  alliance.  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  states  of  Greece,  left  such  Grecian  cities  as 
had  not  declared  themselves  on  either  side,  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  joining  whom  they  pleased,  or  of  standing  neu¬ 
ter.  ITis  the  Corcyreans  had  hitherto  done,  judging 
it  their  interest  not  to  espouse  any  party;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  without  allies. 
They  now  sent  for  this  purpose  to  Athens;  and  the 
Corinthians  hearing  of  it,  sent  deputies  thither  also 
on  their  part.  The  affair  was  debated  with  great 
warmth  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who  heard  the 
reasons  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  twice  discussed  in  the 
assembly.  The  Athenians  declared  the  first  time  in 
favour  of  the  Corinthians;  but  afterwards  changing 
their  opinion  (doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  Pericles,)  they  received  the  Corcyreans 
into  their  alliance.  However,  they  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  conclude  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with 
them  (for  they  could  not  declare  war  against  Corinth 
without  breaking  at  the  same  time  with-  all  Pelopon¬ 


nesus,)  but  only  agreed  to  succour  each  other  mu. 
tually,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked,  either  in  their 
own  person  or  in  that  of  their  allies.  Their  real  de¬ 
sign  was,  to  set  those  two  states,  which  were  very 
powerful  by  sea,  at  variance;  and  after  each  should 
have  exhausted  the  other  by  a  tedious  war,  to  tn- 
umph  over  the  weakest;  for  at  that  time  there  were 
but  three  states  in  Greece  who  possessed  powerful 
fleets:  and  these  were  Athens,  Corinth,  .and  Corey r  • 
They  also  had  a  design  on  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 
their  taking  the  island  of  Corcyra  would  very  much 

^  On  this  plan  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Corcyreans,  and  accordingly  sent  them  ten  galleys, 
but  with  an  order  for  them  not  to  engage  the  Con'in- 
thians,  unless  they  should  first  invade  the  island  ot 
Corcyra,  or  some  other  place  belonging  to  theirallies; 
this  precaution  was  used,  in  order  that  the  articles  of 
the  truce  might  not  be  infringed. 

But  it  was  very  difficult  to  obey  these  orders.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Corcyreans  and  the 
Corinthians,  near  the  island  of  Sybota,  opposite  to 
Corcyra:  it  was  one  of  the  most  considerable,  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  ships,  that  was  ever  fought 
between  the  Greeks.  The  advantage  was  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides.  About  the  end  of  the  battle,  as 
night  was  drawing  on,  twenty  Athenian  galleys  came 
up.  The  Corcyreans,  with  this  reinforcement,  sailed 
next  day  by  day-break  towards  the  port  of  Sybota, 
whither  the  Corinthians  had  retired,  to  see  if  they 
would  venture  a  second  engagement.  However,  the 
latter  contented  themselves  with  sailing  out  in  order 
of  battle,  without  fighting.  Both  parties  erected  a 
trophy  in  the  island  of  Sybota,  each  ascribing  the  vic¬ 
tory  to  themselves. 

From  this  war  arose  another,3  which  occasioned  an 
open  rupture  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians, 
and  afterwards  the  war  of  Peloponnesus.  Potidasa,. 
a  city  of  Macedonia,  was  a  colony  belonging  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  sent  magistrates  thither  annually'; 
but  it  was  dependent  at  that  time  on  Athens,  and  paid 
tribute  to  it.  The  Athenians  fearing  this  city  would 
revolt,  and  prevail  with  the  rest  of  the  Thracian  al¬ 
lies  to  join  them,  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  de¬ 
molish  their  walls  on  the  side  next  Pallene  ;  to  deliver 
hostages  to  them  as  sureties  for  their  fidelity;  and  to 
send  back  the  magistrates  which  Corinth  had  given 
them.  Demands  of  so  unjust  a  nature  only  hastened 
the  revolt.  The  Potidasans  declared  against  the  Athe¬ 
nians,4  and  several  neighbouring  cities  followed  their 
example.  Both  Athens  and  Corinth  took  up  arms 
and  sent  forces  thither.  The  two  armies  engaged 
near  Potideea,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  Alcibiades,  who  was  then  very  young,  and 
Socrates  his  master,  signalized  themselves  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  It  is  something  very  singular,  to  see  a  philo- 
opher  put  on  1^  coat  of  mail;  as  well  as  to  consider 
lis  behaviour  and  conduct  in  a  battle.  There  was 
lot  a  soldier  in  the  whole  army  who  so  resolutely 
lupported  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign  as 
Socrates.  Hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  were  enemies  he 
lad  long  accustomed  himself  to  despise  and  subdue 
with  ease.  Thrace,  the  scene  of  this  expedition,  was 
i  frozen  region.  Whilst  the  other  soldiers,  covered 
with  thick  clothes  and  warm  furs,  lay  close  in  their 
tents,  and  scarce  ever  dared  to  stir  out  of  tTj,em;  So¬ 
crates  used  to  come  into  the  open  air  clad  as  usual, 
and  barefooted.  His  gayety  and  wit  were  the  life  of 
the  table;  and  induced  others  to  pass  the  glass  round 
cheerfully,  though  he  himself  never  drank  wine  to 
excess.  When  the  armies  engaged  he  performed 
his  duty  wonderfully  well.  Alcibiades  having  been 
thrown  down  and  wounded,  Socrates  placed  himself 
before  him,  defended  him  valiantly,  and,  in  sight  of 
the  whole  army,  prevented  him  and  his  arms  from 
being  taken  by’  the  enemy.  The  prize  of  valour  was 
justly  due  to  Socrates;  but  as  the  generals  seemed 
inclined  to  decree  it  to  Alcibiades,  on  account  of  his 
illustrious  birth;  Socrates,  who  only  sought  for  op- 
Dortunities  to  inflame  him  with  a  desire  of  true  glory, 


»  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  17—37.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  90—93.  Plut. 
in  Perict.  p.  167. 

#  Tins  city  was  afterwards  called  Dyrraehmm. 
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contributed  more  than  any  other  person,  by  the  no¬ 
ble  eulogiuni  he  made  on  his  courage,  to  cause  the 
crown  and  complete  suit  of  armour  (which  was  the 
prize  of  valour)  to  be  adjudged  to  Alcibiades. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  the  Corinthians  had 
sustained  in  the  battle,  the  inhabitants  of  Potidasa  did 
not  change  their  conduct.  The  city  was  therefore 
besieged.  The  Corinthians,1  fearing  to  lose  a  place 
of  so  much  importance,  addressed  their  allies  in  the 
strongest  terms;  who  all,  in  conjunction  with  them, 
sent  a  deputation  to  Lacedaemon,  to  complain  of  the 
Athenians,  as  having  infringed  the  articles  of  peace. 
Th»  Lacedaemonians  admitted  them  to  audience  in 
one  of  their  ordinary  assemblies.  The  people  of  iEgi- 
na,  though  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Athenians,  did 
not  send  a  deputation  publicly  thither  for  fear  of  giv¬ 
ing  umbrage  to  a  republic  to  which  they  were  subject, 
but  they  acted  in  secret  as  strenuously  as  the  rest. 
The  people  of  Megara  complained  vehemently  against 
the  Athenians,  that  (contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  in  prejudice  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Greeks)  they  had  prohibited  them  by  a  public  decree 
from  access  to  their  fairs  and  markets,  and  excluded 
them  from  all  the  ports  dependent  on  them.  By  that 
decree, 2  according  to  Plutarch,3  the  Athenians  de¬ 
clared  an  eternal  and  irreconcileable  hatred  against 
Megara;  and  ordained  that  all  Megarians  should  be 
put  to  death  that  set  foot  in  Athens:  and  that  all  the 
Athenian  generals,  when  they  took  the  usual  oath, 
should  swear  expressly,  that  they  would  send  a  body 
of  soldiers  twice  a  year,  to  lay  waste  the  territories 
of  that  hostile  city. 

The  chief  complaints  were  made  by  the  Corinthian 
ambassador,  who  spoke  with  the  utmost  force  and 
freedom.  He  represented  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  as  they  themselves  never  swerved  from  the  most 
inviolable  integrity,  either  in  public  or  private  tran¬ 
sactions,  they  for  that  very  reason,  were  less  inclined 
to  suspect  the  probity  of  others;  and  that  their  own 
moderation  prevented  their  discovering  the  ambition 
of  their  enemies:  that  instead  of  flying,  with  readiness 
and  activity,  to  meet  dangers  and  calamities,  they 
never  attempted  to  remedy  them,  till  they  were  quite 
crushed  by  them:  that  by  their  indolence  and  supine¬ 
ness,  they  had  given  the  Athenians  an  opportunity  of 
attaining,  by  insensible  degrees,  their  present  height 
of  grandeur  and  power:  that  it  was  quite  different 
with  regard  to  the  Athenians:  “  that  this  active,  vigi¬ 
lant,  and  indefatigable  people,  were  never  at  rest 
themselves,  nor  would  suffer  any  other  nation  to  be 
so.  Employed,”  says  he,  “  wholly  in  their  projects, 
and  they  form  none  but  such  as  are  great  and  bold, 
their  deliberations  are  speedy,  and  their  execution  the 
same.  One  enterprise  serves  only  as  a  step  to  a  se¬ 
cond.  Whether  they  are  successful  or  unfortunate, 
they  turn  every  thing  to  their  advantage;  and  never 
stop  in  their  career,  nor  are  discouraged.  But  you, 
who  are  opposed  by  such  formidable  enemies,  are 
lulled  asleep  in  a  fatal  tranquillity;  and  do  not  reflect 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  man  who  desires  to  live 
at  ease  merely  to  forbear  injuring  others,  he  must 
also  hinder  any  one  from  injuring  him;  and  that  jus¬ 
tice  consists,  not  only  in  forbearing  to  commit  evil 
ourselves,  but  in  avenging  that  done  to  us  by  others. 
Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  say  it?  Your  integrity  is  of 
too  antique  a  cast  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  is 
necessary  for  men  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
things,  to  conform  always  to  times  and  circumstances. 
When  people  are  at  peace  they  may  follow  their  an¬ 
cient  maxims;  but  when  they  are  involved  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  difficulties,  they  must  try  new  expedients,  and 
set  every  engine  at  work  to  extricate  themselves.  It 


1  Tbucyd.  1.  i.  p.  43 — 59.  »  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p  168. 

«  According  tu  Plutarch,  some  persons  pretended  that  Pe¬ 
ricles  had  caused  this  decree  to  be  enacted,  to  revenge  the 
private  injury  done  to  Aspasia,  from  whose  house  the  people 
of  Merara  had  carried  off  two  courtezans ;  and  he  cites  some 
verses^of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  a  comedy  entitled  the  Ac har- 
nanians ,  reproaches  Pericles  with  this  action.  But.  Thucy¬ 
dides,  a  contemporary  author,  who  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  transactions  of  Athens,  does  not  say  a  word  of 
this  affair;  and  he  is  much  more  worthy  of  belief  than  a 
poet  who  was  a  professed  slanderer  and  satirist. 
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is  by  these  arts  that  the  Athenians  have  increaseo 
their  power  so  much.  Had  you  imitated  their  activ¬ 
ity,  they  would  not  have  dispossessed  us  of  Corcyra, 
and  would  not  now  be  laying  siege  to  Potidsea.  Fol¬ 
low,  at  least  on  this  occasion',  their  example,  by  suc¬ 
couring  the  Potidaeans  and  the  rest  of  your  allies,  as 
your  duty  obliges  you;  and  do  not  force  your  friends 
and  neighbours,  by  forsaking  them,  to  have  recourse, 
through  despair,  to  other  powers.” 

The  Athenian  ambassador,  who  was  come  to  Sparta 
upon  other  affairs,  and  was  in  the  assembly,  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  let  this  speech  go  unanswered. 
He  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind,  of  the  still  re¬ 
cent  services  that  the  republic,  by  which  he  was  sent, 
had  done  to  all  Greece,  which  (he  said)  merited  some 
regard;  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  envied, 
much  less  should  endeavours  be  used  to  lessen  its 
ower:  that  the  Athenians  could  not  be  charged  with 
aving  usurped  an  empire  over  Greece;  since  it  was 
merely  at  the  entreaty  of  their  allies,  and  in  some 
measure  with  the  consent  of  Sparta,  that  they  had 
been  forced  to  take  the  abandoned  helm:  that  those 
who  murmured,  did  it  without  grounds  ;  and  only 
from  the  aversion  which  mankind  in  general  have  to 
de|>endeuce  and  subjection,  though  of  the  gentlest 
and  most  equitable  kind:  that  he  exhorted  them  to 
employ  a  sufficient  time  in  deliberating,  before  they 
came  to  a  resolution;  and  not  involve  themselves  and 
all  Greece  in  a  war,  which  would  necessarily  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences:  that  gentle 
methods  might  be  found  for  terminating  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  allies,  without  breaking  at  once  into  open 
violence.  However,  that  the  Athenians,  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  were  able  to  oppose  force  with  force;  and 
would  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  after  having 
invoked,  against  Sparta,  the  deities  who  take  ven¬ 
geance  of  those  that  forswear  themselves,  and  violate 
the  faith  of  treaties. 

The  ambassadors  being  withdrawn,  and  the  affair 
debated,  the  majority  were  for  war.  But  before  the 
final  resolution  was  passed,  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  setting  himself  above  those  prejudices  which 
so  strongly  biassed  the  rest,  and  directing  his  views 
to  futurity,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  war  in  which  they  were 
going  to  embark;  showed  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  Athenians;  exhorted  them  first  to  try  gentle 
methods,  which  they  themselves  had  seemed  to  ap¬ 
prove;  but  to  make,  in  the  mean  time,  the  necessary 
preparations  for  carrying  on  so  important  an  enter¬ 
prise,  and  not  to  be  under  any  apprehensions,  that 
their  moderation  and  delays  would  be  branded  with 
the  name  of  cow'ardice,  since  their  past  actions  secured 
them  from  any  suspicion  of  that  kind. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  wise  expostulations 
a  war  was  resolved.  The  people  caused  the  allies  to 
return  into  the  assembly,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
in  their  opinion  the  Athenians  were  the  aggressors; 
but  that  it  would  be  expedient  first  to  assemble  all 
who  were  in  the  alliance,  in  order  that  peace  or  war 
might  be  agreed  upon  unanimously.  This  decree  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  truce;  and  was  not  owing  so  much  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  allies,  as  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenian 
power,  which  had  already  subjected  a  considerable 
part  of  Greece. 

Accordingly  the  allies  were  convened  a  second 
time.4  They  all  gave  their  votes  in  their  several 
turns,  from  the  greatest  city  to  the  least,  and  war 
was  resolved  by  general  consent.  However,  as  they 
had  not  yet  made  any  preparations,  it  was  judged  ad¬ 
visable  to  begin  them  immediately;  and  while  this 
was  doing,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  observe  the  ne¬ 
cessary  formalities,  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  who  were  sent  thither,  reviving  an  old 
complaint,  required  of  the  Athenians  to  expel  from 
their  city  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  profaned 
the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.5  As 


‘  Thucyd.  I.  i.  p.74—84.  93.  „  ,  ,  , 

*  This  Cylon  had  seized  on  the  citadel  of  Athens  above 
100  years  before.  Those  who  followed  him,  being  besieged 
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Pericles  was  of  that  family  by  the  mother’s  side,  the 
view  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  making  this  demand, 
was,  either  to  procure  his  banishment  or  lessen  his 
authority.  However,  it  was  not  complied  with.  The 
second  ambassadors  required,  that  the  siege  of  Poti- 
dsea  should  be  raised,  and  the  liberty  of  iEgina  re¬ 
stored;  and  above  all,  that  the  decree  against  the 
Megarians  should  be  repealed;  declaring,  that  other¬ 
wise  no  accommodation  could  take  place.  In  fine,  a 
third  embassy  came,  who  took  no  notice  of  any  of 
these  particulars,  but  only  said,  that  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  were  for  peace:  but  that  this  could  never  be, 
except  the  Athenians  should  cease  to  infringe  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Greece. 

SECTION  XIV.— troubi.es  excited  against 

PERICLES.  HE  DETERMINES  THE  ATHENIANS 

TO  ENGAGE  IN  WAR  AGAINST  THE  LACEDAEMO¬ 
NIANS. 

Pericles  opposed  all  these  demands  with  great 
vigour,* 1  and  especially  that  relating  to  the  Megarians. 
He  had  great  influence  at  Athens,  but  at  the  same 
time  had  many  enemies.  Not  daring  to  attack  him 
at  first  in  person,  they  cited  his  most  intimate  friends, 
and  those  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  esteem,  as 
Phidias,  Aspasia,  and  Anaxagoras,  before  the  people; 
and  their  design  in  this  was,  to  sound  how  the  people 
stood  affected  towards  Pericles  himself. 

Phidias  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  consid¬ 
erable  sums  in  the  forming  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
which  was  his  master-piece.  The  prosecution  having 
been  carried  on  with  the  usual*  forms,  before  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people,  not  a  single  proof  of  Phidias’s 
pretended  embezzlement  appeared:  for  that  artist, 
from  the  time  of  his  beginning  that  statue,  had  by  Pe¬ 
ricles’s  advice,  contrived  the  workmanship  of  the  gold 
in  such  a  manner,  that  all  of  it  might  be  taken  oft  and 
weighed;  which  accordingly  Pericles  bid  the  inform¬ 
ers  do  in  presence  of  all  the  spectators.  But  Phidias 
had  witnesses  against  him,  the  truth  of  whose  evi¬ 
dence  he  could  neither  dispute  nor  silence;  these  were 
the  fame  and  beauty  of  his  works,  the  ever-existing 
causes  of  the  envy  which  attacked  him.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  they  could  least  forgive  in  him  was, 
his  having  represented  to  the  life  (in  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  engraved  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess)  his 
own  person,  and  that  of  Pericles:*  and,  by  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  art,  he  had  so  blended  and  incorporated  these 
figures  with  the  whole  work,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
erase  them,  without  disfiguring  and  taking  to  pieces 
the  whole  statue.  Phidias  was  therefore  dragged  to 
prison,  where  he  came  to  his  end,  either  by  the  com¬ 
mon  course  of  nature  or  by  poison.  Other  authors 
say,  that  he  was  only  banished,  and  that  after  his  ex¬ 
ile  he  made  the  famous  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 
It  is  not  possible  to  excuse,  in  any  manner,  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  the  Athenians,  in  thus  making  a  prison  or 
death  the  reward  of  a  master-piece  of  art;  nor  their 
excessive  rigour  in  punishing,  as  a  capital  crime,  an 
action  that  appears  innocent  in  itself;  or  which,  to 
make  the  worst  of  it,  was  a  vanity  very  pardonable  in 
an  artist. 

Aspasia.  a  native  of  Miletus  in  Asia,  had  settled  in 
Athens,  where  she  had  become  very  famous,  not  so 
much  for  the  charms  of  her  person,  as  for  her  vivacity 
and  the  solidity  of  her  wit,  and  her  great  knowledge. 
All  the  illustrious  men  in  the  city  thought  it  an  hon¬ 
our  to  frequent  her  house.  Socrates  himself  used  to 
visit  her  constantly;3  and  was  not  ashamed  to  pass 
for  her  pupil,  and  to  own  that  he  had  learned  rhetoric, 
from  her.  Pericles  declared  also  that  he  was  indebted 
to  Aspasia  for  his  eloquence,  which  so  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  him  in  Athens;  and  that  it  was  from  her  con¬ 
versation  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  art  of 


in  it,  anti  reduced  to  extreme  famine,  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  from  whence  they  afterwards  were  taken 
out  hy  force  and  cut  to  pieces.  Those  who  advised  this 
murder  were  declared  guilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  and 
as  such  banished.  However,  they  were  recalled  some  time 
after. 

i  Plut.  in  Periel.  p.  1(58,  109. 

*  Aristot.  in  tractat  de  mund.  p.  613. 

*  Plat,  in  Menex.  p.  235. 


policy,  for  she  wa3  exceedingly  well  versed  in 
maxims  of  government.  Their  intimacy  was  owing  to 
still  stronger  motives.  Pericles  oid  not  love  his  wile 
he  resigned  her  very  freely  to  another  man,  and  sup 
plied  her  place  with  Aspasia,  whom  he  loved  passion 
ately,  though  her  reputation  was  more  than  suspi¬ 
cious.  Aspasia  was  accused  of  impiety  and  a  dissolute 
conduct;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
Pericles  saved  her,  by  his  entreaties,  and  by  the  com¬ 
passion  he  raised  in  the  judges,  by  shedding  abund¬ 
ance  of  tears  whilst  her  cause  was  pleading;  a  beha¬ 
viour  little  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
and  the  rank  of  supreme  head  of  the  most  powerful 
state  of  Greece. 

A  decree  had  passed,  by  which  informations  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  against  all  such  persons  as  denied 
what  was  ascribed  to  the  ministry  of  the  gods;*  or 
those  philosophers  and  others  who  gave  lessons  on  the 
more  abstruse  points  of  physics,  and  the  motions  of 
the  heavens,  topics  which  were  considered  injurious 
to  the  established  religion.  The  scope  and  aim  of  this 
decree  was,  to  make  Pericles  suspected  with  regard 
to  these  matters,  because  Anaxagoras  had  been  his 
master.  This  philosopher  taught,  that  one  only  In¬ 
telligence  had  modified  the  chaos,  and  disposed  the 
universe  in  the  beautiful  order  in  which  we  now  see 
it;  which  tended  directly  to  depreciate  the  gods  of 
the  Pagan  system.  Pericles  thinking  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  save  his  life,  sent  him  out  of  the 
city  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  enemies  of  Pericles  seeing  that  the  people  ap¬ 
proved  and  received  with  pleasure  all  these  accusa¬ 
tions,  impeached  that  great  man  himself,  and  charged 
him  with  embezzling  the  public  moneys  during  his  ad 
ministration.  A  decree  was  made,  by  which  Pericles 
was  obliged  to  give  in  immediately  his  accounts;  wa* 
to  be  tried  for  peculation  and  rapine;  and  the  cause 
to  be  adjudged  by  1500  judges.  Pericles  had  no  real 
cause  for  fear,  because  in  tne  administration  of  the 
public  affairs  his  conduct  had  always  been  irreproach¬ 
able;  especially  on  the  side  of  interest;  he  could  not 
however  but  be  under  some  apprehensions  from  the 
ill  will  of  the  people,  when  he  considered  their  great 
levity  and  inconstancy.  One  day  when  Alcibiades 
(then  very  young)  went  to  visit  Pericles,  he  was  told 
that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  with,  because  of  some 
affairs  of  great  consequence  in  which  he  was  then  en¬ 
gaged.  Alcibiades  inquiring  what  these  mighty  affairs 
were,  was  answered,  that  Pericles  was  preparing  to 
give  in  his  accounts.  “  He  ought  rather,”  says  Alci¬ 
biades,  “  to  think  how  he  may  avoid  giving  them  in:” 
and  indeed  this  is  what  Pericles  at  last  resolved.  To 
allay  the  storm,  he  made  a  resolution  to  oppose  the 
inclination  the  people  discovered  for  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war  no  longer,  preparations  for  which  had  been 
long  carrying  on,  firmly  persuaded  that  this  would 
soon  silence  all  complaints  against  him;  that  envy 
would  yield  toamore  powerful  motive;  and  that  the 
citizens  when  in  such  imminent  danger,  would  not  fail 
of  throwing  themselves  into  his  arms,  and  submit  im¬ 
plicitly  to  his  conduct,  from  his  great  power  and  ex¬ 
alted  reputation. 

This  is  what  some  historians  have  related  ;5  and  the 
comic  poets  in  the  lifetime,  and  under  the  eye,  as  it 
were,  of  Pericles,  spread  a  report  in  public,  to  sully, 
if  possible,  his  reputation  and  merit,  which  drew  upon 
him  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many.  Plutarch  on  this 
occasion  makes  a  reflection  which  may  be  of  great 
service,  not  only  to  those  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  but  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  well  as 
of  advantage  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  He 
thinks  it  strange,  when  actions  are  good  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  external  ap¬ 
pearance,  laudable  in  all  respects,  that  men  purely  to 
discredit  illustrious  personages,  should  pretend  to  dive 
into  their  hearts;  and  from  a  spirit  of  the  vilest  and 


«  T»  VOftt'CovTXS,  »J  XoyOUf  7Tt£l  Tu>V  |Uf T O' t 

5‘*3‘icncovTrts,  Anaxagoras,  teaching  that  the  divine  Intelli¬ 
gence  alone  gave  a  regular  motion  to  all  the  parts  of  nature, 
and  presided  in  the  government  of  the  universe  ;  destroyed, 
by  that  system,  the  plurality  of  gods,  their  powers,  and  all 
the  peculiar  functions  which  were  ascribed  to  them. 

I  *  Plut.  de  Herod,  malign,  p.  855,836. 
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most  abject  malignity,  should  ascribe  such  views  and 
intentions  to  them,  as  they  probably  never  so  much 
as  imagined.  He,  on  the  contrary,  wishes,  when  the 
motive  is  obscure,  and  the  same  action  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  different  lights,  that  men  would  always 
view  it  in  the  most  favourable,  and  incline  to  judge 
candidly  of  it.  He  applies  this  maxim  to  the  reports 
which  had  been  spread  concerning  Pericles,  as  the 
fomenter  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merely  for  private 
and  interested  views;  whereas,  the  w'hole  tenor  of 
his  past  conduct  ought  to  have  convinced  every  body, 
that  it  was  wholly  from  reasons  of  state,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced  in  an 
opinion,  which  he  had  hitherto  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  oppose. 

Whilst  this  affair  was  carrying  on  at  Athens,1  the 
Lacedaemonians  sent  several  embassies  thither,  one 
after  another,  to  make  the  various  demands  above 
mentioned.  At  last  the  affair  was  debated  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people,  and  it  was  resolved  they  should 
first  deliberate  upon  all  the  articles,  before  they  gave 
a  positive  answer.  Opinions,  as  is  usual  in  these  ca¬ 
ses,  were  divided;  and  some  were  for  abolishing  the 
decree  enacted  against  Megara,  which  seemed  the 
chief  obstacle  to  a  peace. 

Pericles  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  a  force  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  his  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  honour  of  his  country,  rendered  more  vehement 
and  triumphant  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before.  He 
showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  decree  relating  to 
Megara,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  was  laid,  was 
not  of  so  little  consequence  as  they  imagined :  that 
the  demand  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  on  that  head 
was  merely  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians, 
and  to  try  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  encroach 
upon  them  by  frightening  them:  that  should  they  re¬ 
cede  on  this  occasion,  it  would  betray  fear  and  weak¬ 
ness:  that  the  affair  was  of  less  importance  than  the 
giving  up  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  empire  which 
the  Athenians  had  possessed  during  so  many  years,  by 
their  courage  and  resolution:  that  should  the  Athe¬ 
nians  give  way  on  this  point,  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  immediately  prescribe  new  laws  to  them,  as  to 
a  people  seized  with  dread;  whereas,  if  they  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  their  opponents  would  be  obliged 
to  treat  them  at  least,  on  the  foot  of  equals :  that  with 
regard  to  the  present  matters  in  dispute,  arbiters 
might  be  chosen,  in  order  to  adjust  them  in  an  amica¬ 
ble  way;  but  that  it  did  not  become  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  to  command  the  Athenians  with  a  magisterial  air, 
to  quit  Potidaea,  to  free  iEgina,  and  revoke  the  decree 
relating  to  Megara:  that  such  imperious  behaviour 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  treaty,  which  declared  in 
express  terms.  That  should  any  disputes  arise  amon g 
the  allies,  they  should  be  decided  by  pacific  methods, 
AND  WITHOUT  ANY  PARTY’S  BEING  OBLIGED  TO 
GIVE  UP  ANY  PART  OF  WHAT  THEY  POSSESSED  : 
that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  a  government  from  be¬ 
ing  etornally  contesting  about  its  possessions,  is  to 
take  up  arms,  and  dispute  its  rights  sword  in  hand: 
that  the  Athenians  had  just  reason  to  believe  they 
would  gain  their  cause  this  way;  and  to  give  them  a 
stronger  idea  of  this  truth,  he  set  before  them  a  most 
brilliant  description  of  the  present  state  of  Athens, 
giving  a  very  particular  account  of  its  treasures,  reve¬ 
nues.  fleets,  land  as  well  as  sea  forces,  and  those  of 
its  allies;  contrasting  these  several  resources  with  the 
poverty  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  (he  said)  had  no 
money,  which  is  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  mention 
the  poor  condition  of  their  navy,  on  which  success  in 
war  most  depended.  And  indeed,2  there  were  at  that 
time  in  the  public  treasury,  which  the  Athenians  had 
brought  from  Delos  to  their  city,  9600  talents,  which 
amount  to  about  1,200,0001.  sterling.  The  annual 
contributions  of  the  allies  amounted  to  460  talents, 
that  is,  to  near  1,400,000  French  livres.  In  cases  of 
necessity,  the  Athenians  would  find  infinite  resources* * 

1  Tbucyd.  I.  i.  p.  03—97.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  95—97. 

*  Diod.  I.  xii.  p.  96,97. 

a  [The  Athenian  revenues  consisted  of,  1.  Contributions 
from  the  allies,  which  amounted  to  600  talents  in  the  days 
of  Alcibiades.  2.  Customs  at.  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  im¬ 
ports  and  experts,  which  yielded  36  talents.  3.  Confiscations 


in  the  ornaments  of  the  temples,  since  those  of  the 
statue  of  Minerva  alone  amounted  to  fifty  talents  of 
gold,  that  is,  1,500,000  French  livres,  which  might  be 
taken  from  the  statue  without  spoiling  it,  and  be  after¬ 
wards  fixed  on  again  in  more  auspicious  times.  With 
regard  to  the  land  forces,  they  amounted  to  very  near 
30,000  men,  and  the  fleet  consisted  of  300  galleys. 
Above  all,  he  advised  them  not  to  venture  a  battle  in 
their  own  country  against  the  Peloponnesians,  whose 
troops  w’ere  superior  in  number  to  theirs;  not  to  re¬ 
gard  the  laying  waste  of  their  lands,  as  they  might 
easily  be  restored  to  their  former  condition;  but  to 
consider  the  loss  of  their  men  as  highly  important, 
because  irretrievable ;  to  make  their  whole  policy  con¬ 
sist  in  defending  their  city,  and  preserving  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  which  would  certainly  oi<e  day  give  them 
the  superiority  over  their  enemies.  He  laid  down  the 
plan  for  carrying  on  the  war,  not  for  a  single  cam¬ 
paign,  but  during  the  whole  time  it  might  last;  and 
enumerated  the  evils  they  had  to  fear,  if  they  deviated 
from  that  system.  Pericles,  after  adding  other  con¬ 
siderations,  taken  from  the  character  and  internal  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  two  republics;  the  one  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  in  its  deliberations,  and  rendered  still 
slower  in  the  execution,  from  its  being  obliged  to  wait 
for  the  consent  of  its  allies;  the  other  speedy,  deter¬ 
minate,  independent,  and  mistress  of  its  resolutions, 
which  is  no  indifferent  circumstance  with  regard  to 
the  success  of  enterprises;  Pericles,  I  say,  concluded 
his  speech,  and  gave  his  opinion  as  follows:  “We 
have  no  more  to  do  but  to  dismiss  the  ambassadors, 
and  to  give  them  this  answer:  That  we  permit  those 
of  Megara  to  trade  with  Athens,  upon  condition  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  do  not  prohibit  either  us,  or  our 
allies,  to  trade  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  cities 
of  Greece,  we  shall  leave  those  free  who  were  so  at 
the  time  of  our  agreement,  provided  they  shall  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  those  dependent  on  them.  We 
do  not  refuse  to  submit  the  decision  of  our  differences 
to  arbitration,  and  will  not  commit  the  first  hostili¬ 
ties:  however,  in  case  of  being  attacked,  we  shall 
make  a  vigorous  defence.” 

The  ambassadors  were  answered  as  Pericles  had 
dictated.  They  returned  home,  and  never  came  again 
to  Athens;  soon  after  which  the  Peloponnesian  war 
broke  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  GREEKS  IN  SICILY  AND 
ITALY. 

As  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  event,  of  con¬ 
siderable  duration,  before  I  enter  upon  the  history  of 
it,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  most 
consider!  ble  transactions  which  had  happened  in  Gra»- 
cia  Major,  to  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  whether  in 
Sicily  or  Italy. 

SECTION  I.— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  ARE  DEFEAT¬ 
ED  IN  SICILY.  THERON,  TYRANT  OF  AGR1GEN- 
TUM.  REIGN  OF  GELON  IN  SYRACUSE,  AND  HIS 
TWO  BROTHERS.  LIBERTY  IS  RESTORED. 

I.  Gelon. 

We  have  seen  that  Xerxes,-1 
whose  project  tended  to  no  less  A.  M.  3520. 
than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Ant.  J.  C.  484. 
Greeks,  had  prevailed  with  the 
Carthaginians  to  make  war  against  the  people  of  Sici¬ 
ly  -  They  crossed  over  thither  with  an  army  of  above 
300,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  2000  shi  ps,  and  upwards 
of  3000  transports.  Hamilcar,  the  ablest  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  generals  at  that  time,  was  charged  with  this 
expedition.  However,  the  success  was  not  answera¬ 
ble  to  these  mighty  preparations;  the  Carthaginians 


of  the  property  of  individuals.  4.  Rents  and  produce  ol 
mines  and  marble  quarries.  5.  Capitation  tax  on  the  Metoikoi 
or  strangers  permanently  settled  in  the  city.  Xenophon 
estimates  the  whole  at.  1,000  talents,  or  256,000/.  sterling 
Walpole's  Memoirs  on  European  Turkey ,  p.  *135.] 

<  Diod.  1.  xi.  p,  1,  and  16 — 22. 
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were  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  who  at  that  time 
had  the  chief  authority  in  Syracuse. 

This  Gelon  was  born  in  a  city  of  Sicily,1  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  between  Agrigentum  and  Oa- 
marina,  called  Gelas,  whence  perhaps  he  received  his 
name.  He  had  signalized  himself  very  much  in  the 
wars,  which  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  carried  on 
against  the  neighbouring  powers,  most  of  whom  he 
subdued,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse.  Alter 
the  death  of  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  upon  pretence  of 
defending  the  rights  and  succession  of  the  tyrants 
children,  took  up  arms  against  his  own  citizens,  and 
having  overcome  them  in  a  battle,  possessed  himself 
of  the  government  in  his  own  name.  Some  time  af¬ 
ter  he  made  himself  master  also  of  Syracuse,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  exiles  whom  he  had  .  caused  to  re¬ 
turn  into  it,  and  who  had  engaged  the  populace  to 
open  the  gates  of  that  city  to  him.  He  then  gave 
Gela  to  Hiero  his  brother,  and  applied  himself  wholly 
in  extending  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse, 
and  soon  rendered  himself  very  powerful.  We  may 
form  a  judgment  of  this  from  the  army  which  he  of¬ 
fered  the  Grecian  ambassadors,2  who  came  to  desire 
his  aid  against  the  king  of  Persia;  and  by  his  demand 
of  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  their  forces, 
which  however  they  refused.  The  fear  he  was  in  at 
that  time,  of  being  soon  invaded  by  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  his  not  succouring  the 
Greeks.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a  crafty  politician 
by  his  conduct;  and  when  news  was  brought  him  of 
Xerxes’s  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  a 
trusty  person  with  rich  presents,  and  ordered  him  to 
wait  the  issue  of  the  first  battle,  and  in  case  Xerxes 
should  be  victorious,  to  pay  homage  to  him  in  his 
name,  otherwise  to  bring  back  the  money.  I  now 
return  to  the  Carthaginians. 

They  had  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tions  of  Terillus,  formerly  tyrant  of  Himera,  but  de¬ 
throned  by  Theron,  another  tyrant,  who  reigned  at 
Ao-rigentum.  The  family  of  the  latter  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  Greece,  as  he  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Cadmus.  He  married  into  the 
family  which  at  that  time  ruled  at  Syracuse,  and 
which  consisted  of  four  brothers,  Gelon,  Hiero,  Po- 
lyzeius,  and  Thrasybulus.  He  married  his  daughter 
to  the  first,  and  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the 
third. 

Hamilcar  having  landed  at  Panormus,  began  by- 
laying  siege  to  Himera.  Gelon  hasted  with  a  great 
army  to  the  succour  of  bis  father-in-law;  when  uni¬ 
ting,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians.  This  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  complete  victory  ever  gained. 

The  battle  was  fought  the  same  day  with  that  of 
Thermopylae,3  the  circumstances  of  which  I  have  re¬ 
lated  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  One  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  in  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,4  which  Gelon  prescribed  to  the  conquered, 
was,  that  they  should  cease  to  sacrifice  their  children 
to  the  god  Saturn;  which  shows,  at  the  same  time, 
the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  piety  of 
Gelon. 

The  spoils  won  on  this  occasion  were  of  immense 
value.  Gelon  allotted  the  greatest  part  of  them  for 
the  ornament  of  the  temples  in  Syracuse.  They  also 
took  an  incredible  number  of  prisoners.  These  he 
shared,  with  the  utmost  equity,  with  his  allies,  who 
employed  them,  after  putting  irons  on  their  feet,  in 
cultivating  their  lands,  and  in  building  magnificent 
edifices,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  the  utility  of  the 
cities.  Several  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum  had 
each  500  for  his  own  share. 


A.  M.  352.5 
Ant.  J.  C.  479. 


i  Iterod.  1  vii.  c.  153 — 167. 

s  He  promised  to  furnish  200  ships  and  30,000  men. 

j  Herodotus  says,  that,  this  battle  was  fought  the  same  day 

with  that  of  Sulamis,  which  does  not  appear  so  probable. 

Fur  the  Greeks,  informed  of  Gelon’s  successes,  entreated 

him  to  succour  them  against  Xerxes,  which  they  would  not 

have  done  after  the  bat'le  of  Salnmis,  which  exalted  their 
courage  so  much,  that  after  this  battle  they  imagined  them- 

selves°slrong  enough  to  resist  their  enemies,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  to  their  own  advantage,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  any  other  power. 

«  Plot,  in  Apopth.  p.  175. 


Gelon,  after  so  glorious  a  victo¬ 
ry,  far  from  growing  more  proud 
and  haughty,  behaved  with  greater 
a  liability  and  humanity  than  ever  .  , 

towards  the  citizens  and  his  allies  Being  returned 
from  the  campaign,  he  convened  the  assembly  of  the 
Syracusans,  who  were  ordered  to  come  armed  into  it 
However,  be  himself  came  unarmed  thither:  declared 
to  the  assembly  every  circumstance  of  his  conduct, 
the  uses  to  which  he  had  applied  the  several  sums 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  had  employed  his  authority;  adding,  that  if 
they  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  him,  his  per¬ 
son  and  life  were  at  their  disposal.  All  the  people, 
struck  with  so  unexpected  a  speech,  and  still  more 
with  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  answered  by 
acclamations  of  joy,  praise,  and  gratitude;  and  imme¬ 
diately  with  one  consent,  invested  him  with  the  su¬ 
preme  authority,  and  the  title  of  king.  And  to  pre¬ 
serve  to  latest  posterity  the  remembrance  of  Gelon  s 
memorable  action,5  who  had  come  into  the  assembly, 
and  put  his  life  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  they 
erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him,  wherein  he  was  re¬ 
presented  in  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  citizen,  ungird- 
ed,  and  unarmed.  This  statue  met  afterwards  with  a 
very  singular  fate,  anil  worthy  of  the  motives  which 
had  occasioned  its  being  set  up.  Timoleon,  above- 
130  years  after,  having  j-estored  the  Syracusans  to 
their  liberty,  thought  it  advisable,  in  order  to  erase 
all  traces  of  tyrannical  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assist  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  sell  public¬ 
ly  by  auction  all  the  statues  of  those  princes  and  ty¬ 
rants  who  had  governed  it  till  that  time.  But  fi, st 
he  brought  them  to  a  formal  trial,  as  so  many  crimi¬ 
nals;  hearing  the  depositions  and  witnesses  upon  each 
of  them.  They  were  all  condemned  unanimously, 
the  statue  of  Gelon  only  excepted,  which  found  an 
eloquent  advocate  and  defender  in  the  warm  and  sin¬ 
cere  gratitude  which  the  citizens  retained  for  that 
great  man,  whose  virtue  they  revered  as  if  he  had 
been  still  alive. 

The  Syracusans  had  no  cause  to  repent  their  hav- 
j„<r  intrusted  Gelon  with  unlimited  power  and  author¬ 
ity.  This  made  no  addition  to  his  known  zeal  for  then- 
interests,  hut  only  enabled  him  to  do  them  moie  im¬ 
portant  services.  For,6  by  a  change  till  then  unheard 
of,  and  of  which  Tacitus  since  found  no  example  ex¬ 
cept  ill  Vespasian,7  he  was  the  first  whom  the  sove¬ 
reignty  made  the  better  man.  He  made  upwards  of 
10,000  foreigners,  who  had  served  under  him,  deni¬ 
zens.  His  views  were,  to  people  the  capital,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  the  state,  to  reward  the  services 
of  these  brave  and  faithful  soldiers,  and  to  attach 
them  more  strongly  to  Syracuse,  from  the  sense  of  the 
advantageous  settlement  they  had  obtained  in  being 
incorporated  with  the  citizens. 

He  prided  himself  particularly  upon  his  inviolable 
sincerity,8  truth,  and  fidelity  to  his  engagements;  a 
quality  very  essential  to  a  prince,  the  only  one  capable 
of  gaining  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  of  foreigners,  and  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  considered  as'the  basis  of  all  just  policy  and  good 
o-overnment.  Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on 
an  expedition  he  meditated  (this,  very  probably,  was 
before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginians,)  he 
addressed  the  people  in  order  to  obtain  a  contribution 
from  them;  but  finding  the  Syracusans  unwilling  to 
be  at  that  expense,  he  told  them,  that  he  asked  no¬ 
thing  but  a  loan,  and  that  he  would  engage  to  repay 
it  as  soon  as  the  war  should  be  over.  The  money 
was  advanced,  and  repaid  punctually  at  the  promised 
time.  How  happy  is  that  government  where  such 
justice  and  equity  are  exercised;  and  how  mistaken 
are  those  ministers  and  princes,  who  violate  them  in 
the  slightest  degree! 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention,9  in  which 
his  successor  imitated  him,  was  to  make  the  cultiva- 


*  Pint,  in  Timol.  p.  247.  zElian.  1.  xiii.  c.  37. 

<-  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  55.  . 

i  Solus  omnium  ante  se  principmu  in  melius  mutatus  eat 
Hist.  1.  i.  c.  50. 

8  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  175.  *  Ibid. 
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tion  of  the  lands  be  considered  as  an  honourable  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  well  known  how  fruitful  Sicily  was 
in  corn;  and  the  immense  revenues  which  might  be 
produced  from  so  rich  a  soil  when  industriously  cul¬ 
tivated.  He  animated  the  husbandmen  by  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  delighted  in  appearing  sometimes  at  their 
head,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  other  occasions  he 
had  marched  at  the  head  of  armies.  His  intention, 
says  Plutarch,  was  not  merely  to  make  the  country 
rich  and  fruitful,  but  also  to  exercise  his  subjects,  to 
accustom  and  inure  them  to  toils,  and  by  that  means 
to  preserve  them  from  a  thousand  disorders,  which 
inevitably  follow  a  soft  and  indolent  life.  There  are 
few  maxims  (jn  points  of  policy)  on  which  the  ancients 
have  insisted  more  strongly,  than  on  that  relating  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands;  a  manifest  proof  ot  their 
gieat  wisdom,  and  the  profound  knowledge  they  had 
of  what  constitutes  the  strength  and  solid  support  of 
a  state.  Xenophon  in  adialogue,  entitled  Hiero,1  the 
subject  of  which  is  government,  shows  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  it  would  be  to  a  state,  were  the  king  studi¬ 
ous  to  reward  those  who  excel  in  husbandry,  and  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  lands.  He  says 
the  same  of  war,  of  trade,  and  ol  all  the  arts;  on 
which  occasion,  if  honours  were  paid  to  all  those  who 
should  distinguish  themselves  in  them,  it  would  give 
universal  life  and  motion;  would  excite  a  noble  and 
laudable  emulation  among  the  citizens,  and  give  rise 
to  a  thousand  inventions  for  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  those  arts. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Gelon  had  been  educated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  children  of  the  rich  among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  taught  music  and  the  art  ot 
playing  on  instruments  with  great  care.  Possibly 
this  was  a  consequence  of  his  mean  birth,  or  rather 
was  owing  to  the  little  value  he  set  on  those  kind  of 
exercises.  One  day  at  an  entertainment,2  when  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  custom,  a  lyre  was  presented  to 
each  of  the  guests;  when  it  was  Gelon’s  turn,  in¬ 
stead  of  touching  the  instrument  as  the  rest  had  done, 
he  caused  his  horse  to  be  brought,  mounted  him 
with  wonderful  agility  and  grace,  and  showed  that 
he  had  learned  a  nobler  exercise  than  playing  on  the 
lyre. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,3  the 
several  cities  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  Syracuse 
was  particularly  happy  in  its  tranquillity,  under  the 
auspicious  government  of  Gelon.  He  was  not  born 
in  Syracuse,  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
though  so  extremely' jealous  of  their  liberty-,  had  forced 
him  in  a  manner  to  be  their  king.  Though  an  alien, 
the  supreme  power  went  in  search  of  him,  not  courted 
on  his  part  with  any  art  or  inducement  but  those  of 
merit.  Gelon  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
duties  of  the  regal  office,  as  well  as  its  great  weight; 
and  he  accepted  it  with  no  other  view  but  the  good  of 
his  people.  He  thought  himself  king  only  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  state,  to  preserve  the  good  order  of  socie¬ 
ty,  to  protect  innocence  and  justice,  and  to  exhibit  to 
all  his  subjects,  in  his  simple,  modest,  active,  and  re¬ 
gular  life,  a  pattern  of  every  civil  virtue.  The  whole 
of  royalty  that  he  assumed  was  the  toils  and  cares  of 
it,  a  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  sweet  satis¬ 
faction  which  results  from  making  millions  happy  by 
his  cares:  in  a  word,  he  considered  the  sovereignty  as 
an  obligation,  and  a  means  to  procure  the  felicity  of 
a  greater  number  of  men.  He  banished  from  it  pomp, 
ostentation,  licentiousness,  and  impunity  for  crimes. 
He  did  not  affect  the  appearance  of  reigning,  but  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  making  the  laws  reign.  He  never 
made  his  inferiors  feel  that  he  was  their  master,  but 
only  inculcated  into  them  that  both  himself  and  they 
ou“-ht  to  submit  to  reason  and  justice.  To  induce 
their  obedience,  he  employed  no  other  methods  but 
persuasion  and  a  good  example,  which  are  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  virtue,  and  alone  produce  a  sincere  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  obedience.  . 

A  revered  old  age,  a  name  highly  dear  1o  all  his 
subjects  a  reputation  equally  diffused  within  and 
without  his  kingdom;  these  were  the  fruits  of  that 


•  P.  91C,  917. 

»  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  29,  30. 


wisdom  which  he  retained  on  the  throne  to  the  last 
gasp.  His  reign  was  short,  and  only  just  showed  him 
in  a  manner  to  Sicily,  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  great,  good,  and  true  king.  He  died,  after 
having  reigned  only  seven  years,  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  all  his  subjects.  Every  family  imagined  itself  de¬ 
prived  of  its  best  friend,  its  protector  and  father.  The 
people  erected,  without  the  city,  in  the  place  where 
his  wife  Demarata  had  been  buried,  a  splendid  mau¬ 
soleum,  surrounded  with  nine  towers  of  surprising 
height  and  magnificence;  and  decreed  those  honours 
to  him,  which  were  then  paid  to  the  demigods  or  he 
roes.  The  Carthaginians  afterwards  demolished  the 
mausoleum,  and  Agatholes  the  towers:  but,  says  the 
historian,  neither  violence,  envy,  nor  time,  which  de¬ 
stroys  all  grosser  thing's,  could  destroy  the  glory  of 
his  name,  or  abolish  the  memory  of  his  exalted  vir¬ 
tues  and  noble  actions,  which  love  and  gratitude  had 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians. 

II.  Hiero. 

After  Gelon’s  death,  the  sceptre 
continued  near  12  years  in  his  fami-  A.  M.  3532. 
ly.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hiero,  Ant.  J.  C.  472 
his  eldest  brother. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
authors  who  have  written  concerning  this  prince, 
some  of  whom  represent  him  as  a  good  king,  and 
others  a  detestable  tyrant;  it  will  be  necessary,  I  say, 
to  distinguish  the  periods.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Hiero,  dazzled,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  the 
glitter  of  sovereign  power,  and  corrupted  by  the  flat¬ 
tery  of  his  courtiers,  studiously  endeavoured  to  devi¬ 
ate  from  that  path  which  his  predecessor  had  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  in  which  he  had  found  himself  so 
happy.  This  young  prince  was  avaricious,4  head¬ 
strong,  unjust,  and  studious  of  nothing  but  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  his  passions,  without  ever  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people;  who, 
on  the  other  side,  had  the  utmost  aversion  for  a  prince, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  tyrant  over  them,  rather 
than  as  a  king;  and  nothing  but  the  veneration  they 
had  for  Gelon’s  memory,  prevented  it  from  breaking 
out. 

Some  time  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,5  he 
entertained  violent  suspicions  of  Polyzelus,  his  bro¬ 
ther,  whose  great  influence  among  the  citizens  made 
him  fear  that  he  had  a  design  to  depose  him.  In  or¬ 
der  to  rid  himself  without  noise  of  an  enemy  whom 
he  fancied  very  dangerous,  he  resolved  to  put  him  at 
the  head  of  some  forces  he  was  going  to  send  to  the 
succour  of  the  Sybarites  against  the  Crotoniatas,  ho¬ 
ping  that  he  would  perish  in  the  expedition.  His 
brother’s  refusal  to  accept  this  command,  made  him 
the  more  violent  against  him.  Theron,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Polyzelus’s  daughter,  joined  with  his  father-in- 
law.  This  gave  rise  to  great  differences  oflong  dura¬ 
tion  between  the  kings’of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum; 
however,  they  at  last  were  reconciled  by  the  judicious 
mediation  of  Simonides  the  poet;6  and  to  make  their 
reconciliation  lasting,  they  cemented  it  by  a  new 
alliance,  Hiero  marrying  Theron’s  sister;  after  which 
the  two  kings  always  lived  in  good  intelligence  with 
each  other. 

At  first,1  an  infirm  state  of  health,  which  was  in¬ 
creased  by  repeated  illnesses,  gave  Hiero  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  thinking  seriously;  after  which  he  resolved  to 
draw  around  him  men  of  learning,  who  might  con¬ 
verse  agreeably  with  him,  and  furnish  him  with  useful 
instructions.  The  most  famous  poets  of  the  age  came 
to  his  court,  as  Simonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and 
Epicharmus;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  their  delightful 
conversation  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  soften  the 
cruel  and  savage  disposition  of  Hiero. 

Plutarch  8  relates  a  noble  saying  of  his,  which 
shows  an  excellent  disposition  in  a  prince.  He  de¬ 
clared,  that  his  palace  and  his  ears  should  be  always 
open  to  every  man  who  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and 
that  without  disguise  or  reserve. 


Z  2 


a  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  175. 


*  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  51. 
s  Soho!,  in  Piml. 

9  In  Apopth.  p.  175. 


•  Ibid.  p.  5G. 
v  iEliau.  1.  iv.  c.  15. 
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The  poets  above  mentioned  not  only  excelled  in 
poetry,  but  were  also  possessed  of  a  great  fund  of 
learning  in  other  branches,  and  were  respected  and 
consulted  as  the  sages  of  their  times.  This  is  wbat 
Cicero  1  says  of  Simonides  in  particular.  He  had  a 
great  ascendant  over  the  king;  and  the  only  use  he 
made  of  it  was,  to  incline  him  to  virtue. 

They  often  used  to  converse  on  philosophical  sub¬ 
jects.2 *  I  observed  on  another  occasion,  that  Hiero, 
in  one  of  these  conversations,  asked  Simonides  his 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  The  latter  desired  one  day’s  time  to  consider 
of  it;  the  next  day  he  asked  two,  and  went  on  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  same  proportion.  The  prince  pressing 
him  to  give  his  reasons  for  these  delays;  he  confessed, 
that  the  subject  was  above  his  comprehension,  and 
that  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  obscure  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him. 

Xenophon  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
art  of  governing  well,  entitled  Hiero,  and  written  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  this  prince  and  Simon¬ 
ides.  Hiero  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  poet,  that 
tyrants  and  kings  are  not  so  happy  as  is  generally  im¬ 
agined.  Among  the  great  number  of  proofs  alleged 
by  him,  he  insists  chiefly  on  their  unhappiness  in  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  blessing  in 
this  life,  viz.  the  enjoyment  of  a  true  friend,  to  whose 
bosom  they  may  safely  confide  their  secrets  and  afflic¬ 
tions;  who  may  share  with  them  in  their  joy  and  sor¬ 
row;  in  a  word,  a  second  sell,  who  may  form  but  one 
heart,  one  soul  with  them.  Simonides,  on  the  other 
side,  lays  down  admirable  maxims  with  respect  to  the 
duties  of  a  sovereign.  He  represents  to  him,  that  a 
king  is  not  so  for  himself,  but  for  others:  that  his 
grandeur  consists,  not  in  building  magnificent  palaces 
for  his  own  residence,  but  in  erecting  temples,  and 
fortifying  and  embellishing  his  cities:  that  his  glory 
consists  not  in  his  people's  fearing  him,  but  in  their 
being  afraid  for  him:  that  a  truly  royal  care  is,  not  to 
enter  the  lists  with  the  first  comer  at  the  Olympic 
games  (for  the  princes  of  that  age  were  passionately 
fond  of  them,  and  especially  Hiero,)®  but  to  contend 
with  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  should  succeed 
best  in  diffusing  wealth  and  abundance  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  fe¬ 
licity  of  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  another  poet  (Pindar)  praises  this 
same  Hiero  for  the  victory  he  had  won  in  the  horse¬ 
race.  “This  prince,”  says  he,  in  his  ode,  “  who  gov¬ 
erns  with  equity  the  inhabitants  of  opulent  Sicily,  has 
gathered  the  fairest  flower  of  every  virtue.  He  takes 
a  noble  delight  in  the  most  exquisite  performances  of 
poetry  and  music.  He  loves  melodious  airs,  such  as 
it  is  customary  for  us  to  play  at  the  banquets  given  us 
by  our  dearest  friends.  Rouse  then  thyself,  take  thy 
lyre,  and  raise  it  to  the  Doric  pitch.  If  thou  feelest 
thyself  animated  by  a  glorious  fire  in  favour  of  Pisa  4 
and  Pherenice;  if  they  have  waked  the  sweetest  trans¬ 
ports  in  thy  breast,  when  that  generous  courser  (with¬ 
out  being  quickened  by  the  spur)  flew  along  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus,  and  carried  his  royal  rider  to  glorious 
victory:  O  sing  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the  ornament 
of  the  Olympic  course!” 

The  whole  ode,  translated  by  the  late  Mr.  Massieu, 
is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  from  which  I  have 
made  the  short  extract  above.  I  was  very  glad  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Pindar,  from  this  little 
specimen. 

The  next  ode  to  this  was  composed  in  honour  of 
Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum,  victorious  in  the  chariot- 


i  Simonides,  non  poeta  solum  suavis,  verum  etiam  cteter- 
oqui  doctus  sapiensque  traditur.  Lib.  i.  de  nut.  dcor.  n.  CO. 
u  Cic.  1.  i.  de  nat.  deor,  n.  60. 

a  It  is  said  that  Themistocles,  seeing  him  arrive  at  the 
Olympic  games  with  a  splendid  equipage,  would  have  had 
him  forhi.dden  them,  because  he  had  not  succoured  the  Greeks 
against  the  common  enemy,  any  more  than  Geloti  his  bro¬ 
ther;  which  motion  did  honour  to  the  Athenian  general. 
*5 Elian  1.  ix.  c.  5. 

*  Pisa  was  the  city,  near  which  the  Olympic  games  were 
solemnized  :  and  Pherenice  was  the  name  of  Hiero’s  courser, 
signifying  the  gainst  of  victory 


race.  The  diction  of  it  is  so  sublime,  the  thought 
so  noble,  and  the  moral  so  pure,  that  many  look  upon 
it  as  Pindar’s  master-piece. 

I  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  depend  on  the  rest  of 
the  praises  which  Pindar  gives  to  Hiero,  for  poets  do 
not  always  pride  themselves  upon  their  sincerity  in 
the  eulogiunts  they  bestow  on  princes;  however,  it  is 
certain  that  Hiero  had  made  his  court  the  resort  of 
all  persons  of  wit  and  genius;  and  that  he  had  invited 
them  to  it  by  his  affability  and  engaging  behaviour, 
and  much  more  by  his  liberality,  which  is  a  great 
merit  in  a  king. 

We  cannot  bestow  on  Hiero’s  court  the  euloginm 
which  Horace  5 *  gives  the  house  of  Maecenas,  in  which 
a  character  prevailed  rarely  found  among  scholars, 
and  nevertheless  infinitely  preferable  to  all  their  eru¬ 
dition.  This  amiable  house,  says  Horace,  was  an  ut¬ 
ter  stranger  to  the  mean  and  grovelling  sentiments  of 
envy  and  jealousy ;  and  men  saw,  in  those  who  shared 
in  their  master’s  favour,  a  superior  merit  or  credit, 
without  taking  the  least  umbrage  at  it.  But  it  was 
far  otherwise  in  the  court  of  Hiero  or  of  Theron.®  It 
is  said  that  Simonides,  and  Bacchylides  his  nephew, 
employed  all  kinds  of  criticism,  to  lessen  the  esteem 
which  those  princes  had  for  Pindar’s  works.  The  lat¬ 
ter  by  way  of  reprisal,  ridicules  them  very  strongly 
in  his  ode  to  Theron,  in  comparing  them  to  ravens, 
who  croak  in  vain  against  the  divine  bird  of  Jove. 
But  modesty  was  not  the  virtue  which  distinguished 
Pindar. 

Hiero,7  having  driven  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Catana  and  Naxos  from  their  country’,  settled  a  colo¬ 
ny  of  10,000  men  there,  half  of  whom  were  Syracu¬ 
sans,  and  the  rest  Peloponnesians.  This  induced  the 
inhabitants  of  those  cities  to  appoint,  after  his  death, 
the  same  solemnities  in  his  honour,  as  were  bestowed 
on  heroes  or  demigods,  because  they  considered  him 
as  their  founder. 

He  showed  great  favour  to  the  children  of  Anaxi- 
laus,8  formerly  tyrant  of  Zancle,  and  a  great  friend  to 
Gelon  his  brother.  As  they  were  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  the  government 
into  their  own  hands;  after  Micythus,  their  tutor, 
should  have  perfectly  informed  them  of  the  state  of 
it,  and  how  he  himself  had  behaved  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  latter,  having  assembled  the  nearest  re¬ 
lations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  young  princes, 
gave,  in  their  presence,  so  good  an  account  of  his 
guardianship,  that  the  whole  assembly  (in  perfect  ad¬ 
miration)  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  his 
prudence,  integrity,  and  justice.  Matters  were  carried 
so  far,  that  the  young  princes  were  extremely  urgent 
with  him  to  continue  to  preside  in  the  administration, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done.  However,  the  wise  tutor 
preferring  the  sweets  of  ease  to  the  splendour  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  state  if  the  young  princes 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  resolved  to 
retire  from  business.  Hiero  died  after  having  reign¬ 
ed  eleven  years. 

III.  Thrasybulus. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus  his  brother,9 
who.  by’  his  evil  conduct,  contributed  very  much  to 
the  making  him  be  regretted.  Swelled  with  pride 
and  a  brutal  haughtiness,  he  considered  men  as  mere 
worms;  vainly  fancying  they  were  created  for  him  to 
trample  upon,  and  that  he  was  of  a  quite  different 
nature  from  them.  He  abandoned  himself  implicitly 
to  the  flattering  counsels  of  the  giddy  ymung  courtiers 
who  surrounded  him.  He  treated  all  his  subjects  with 


1 - Non  isto  vivimus  illic, 

Quo  tu  rere,  modo.  Domus  hae  nec  purior  ulla  est, 

Nec  magis  his  aliena  maiis.  Nil  mi  officit  unquam, 
Ditior  hie,  aut  est  quia  doctior.  Est  locus  uni 
Cuique  suus.  Hor.  lib.  i  sat.  9 

Sir,  you  mistake,  that’s  not  our  course  of  life. 

We  know  no  jealousies,  no  brawls,  no  strife  ; 

From  all  those  ills  our  patron’s  house  is  free, 

None,  ’cause  more  learned  or  wealthy,  troubles  me ; 

We  have  our  stations,  all  their  own  pursue,  &c.  Creech. 
®  Scholiast.  Piud.  1  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  37. 

8  Ibid.  p.  50. *  *  Ibid.  p.  51,  52. 
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the  utmost  severity;  banishing  some,  confiscating  the 
possessions  of  others,  and  putting  great  numbers  to 
death.  So  severe  a  slavery  soon  grew  insupportable 
to  the  Syracusans,  and  therefore  they  implored  the 
succour  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  whose  interest  it 
was  also  to  throw  oft' the  tyrant's  yoke.  Thrasybulus 
was  besieged  even  in  Syracuse,  the  sovereignty  of  part 
of  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  viz.  Achradina, 
and  the  island,  which  was  very  well  fortified;  but  the 
third  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Tyche,  was  possess¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy.  After  making  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  demanding  to  capitulate,  he  left  the  city,  and 
withdrew  into  banishment  among  the  Locrians.  He 
had  reigned  but  a  year.  In  this  manner  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  recovered  their  liberty.  They  also  delivered  the 
rest  of  the  cities  of  Sicily  from  tyrants;  established 
a  popular  government  in  all  places,  and  maintained 
that  form  by  themselves  during  threescore  years,  till 
the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who  again  enslaved 
them. 

After  Sicily  had  been  delivered 

A.  M.  3544.  from  the  government  of  tyrants,1 
Ant.  J.  C.  460.  and  all  the  cities  of  it  were  restored 
to  their  liberty;  as  the  country  was 
extremely  fruitful  in  itself,  and  the  peace  which  all 
places  enjoyed,  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and  feeding 
their  flocks;  the  people  grew  very  powerful,  and 
amassed  great  riches.  To  perpetuate  to  latest  pos¬ 
terity  the  remembrance  of  the  happy  day'  in  which 
they  had  thrown  oft  the  yoke  of  slavery,  by  the  ban¬ 
ishment  of  Thrasybulus,  it  was  decreed  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  nation  that  a  colossal  statue  should 
be  set  up  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer:  that  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  day  a  festival  should  be  solemnized,  by 
way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  restoration  of  their  lib¬ 
erty;  and  that  there  should  be  sacrificed  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  450  bulls,  with  which  the  people  should  be 
entertained  at  a  common  feast. 

There  nevertheless  lay  concealed  in  the  minds  of 
many,  a  certain  secret  leaven  of  tyranny,  which  fre¬ 
quently  disturbed  the  harmony  of  this  peace,  and  oc¬ 
casioned  several  tumults  and  commotions  in  Sicily, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  omit.  To  prevent  the 
evil  consequences  of  them,8  the  Syracusans  establish¬ 
ed  the  Petalism,  which  differed  very  little  from  the 
Athenian  Ostracism  ;  and  was  so  called  from  the 
Greek  rrsT«xov,  signifying  a  leaf,  because  the  votes 
were  then  given  on  an  olive-leaf.  This  judgment 
was  put  in  force  against  those  citizens  whose  great 
power  made  the  people  apprehensive  that  they  aspi¬ 
red  at  the  tyranny,  and  it  banished  them  for  ten  years; 
however  it  did  not  long  continue  in  force,  and  was 
soon  abolished;  because  the  dread  of  falling  under 
its  censure,  having  prompted  the  most  virtuous  men 
to  retire,  and  renounce  the  government,  the  chief  em¬ 
ployments  were  now  filled  by  such  citizens  only  as 
had  the  least  merit. 

Deucetius,  according  to  Diodorus,8  was  chief  over 
the  people  who  were  properly  called  Sicilians.  Hav¬ 
ing  united  them  all  (the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  except¬ 
ed)  into  one  body,  he  became  very  powerful,  and 
formed  several  great  enterprises.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  city  Palica,  near  the  temple  of  the  gods  called 
Palici.  This  temple  was  very  famous  on  account  of 
some  wonders  which  are  related  of  it;  and  still  more 
from  the  sacred  nature  of  the  oaths  which  were  then 
taken,  the  violation  whereof  was  said  to  be  always 
followed  by  a  sudden  and  exemplary  punishment. 
This  was  a  secure  asylum  for  all  persons  who  were 
oppressed  by  superior  power;  and  especially  for  slaves 
who  were  unjustly  abused,  or  too  cruelly  treated  by 
their  masters.  They  continued  in  safety  in  this  tern- 
ole,  till  certain  arbiters  and  mediators  had  made  their 
peace:  and  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  havin°-  ever  broken  the  promise  he  had  made  of 
pardoning °his  slaves;  so  famous  were  the  gods  who 
presided  over  this  temple,  for  the  severe  vengeance 
they  took  on  those  who  violated  their  oaths. 

This  Deucetius,  after  having  been  successful  on  a 


great  many  occasions,  and  gained  several  victories 
particularly  over  the  Syracusans  ;  saw  his  fortune 


particularly  over  uie  oyracusans  ;  saw  ms  loriuue 
change  on  a  sudden  by  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces.  In  the 
consternation  and  despondency  into  which  so  general 
and  sudden  a  desertion  threw  him,  he  formed  such  a 
resolution  as  despair  only  could  suggest.  He  with¬ 
drew  in  the  night  to  Syracuse,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
great  square  of  the  city,  and  there  falling  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  abandoned  his  life  and  domin¬ 
ions  to  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusans,  that  is,  to  his 
professed  enemies.  The  singularity  of  this  spectacle 
attracted  great  numbers  of  people.  The  magistrates 
immediately  convened  the  people,  and  debated  on  the 
aflair.  They  first  heard  the  orators,  whose  business 
was  generally  to  address  the  people  with  great  vio¬ 
lence;  and  these  animated  them  against  Deucetius,  as 
a  public  enemy,  whom  Providence  seemed  to  throw 
into  their  way,  to  revenge  and  punish,  by  his  death, 
all  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  republic.  A  speech 
of  this  tendency  struck  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  with  horror.  The  most  ancient  and  wisest  of 
the  senators  represented,  “That  they  were  not  now 
to  consider  what  punishment  Deucetius  deserved,  but 
how  it  behove  the  Syracusans  to  act  on  that  occasion; 
that  they  ought  not  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as 
an  enemy,  but  as  a  suppliant,  a  character  by  which 
his  person  was  become  sacred  and  inviolable.  That 
there  was  a  goddess  (Nemesis)  who  took  vengeance 
of  crimes,  especially  of  cruelty  and  impiety,  who 
doubtless  would  not  suffer  that  to  go  unpunished: 
that  besides  the  baseness  and  inhumanity  there  is  in 
insulting  the  unfortunate,  and  in  crushing  those  who 
are  already  underone’s  foot;  it  was  worthy  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  good  nature  of  the  Syracusans,  to  exert  their 
clemency  even  to  those  who  least  deserved  it.”  Al 
the  people  came  into  this  opinion,  and  with  one  con¬ 
sent  spared  Deucetius’s  life.  He  was  ordered  to  reside 
in  Corinth,  the  mother-city  and  foundress  of  Syra¬ 
cuse;  and  the  Syracusans  engaged  to  furnish  Deuce¬ 
tius  with  all  things  necessary  for  his  subsisting  hon¬ 
ourably  there.  What  reader,  who  compares  these 
two  different  opinions,  does  not  perceive  which  ot 
them  was  the  noblest  and  most  generous. 

SECTION  II.— OF  SOME  FAMOUS  PERSONS  AND 
CITIES  IN  GRjECIA  MAGNA.  PYTHAGORAS,  CHA- 
RONDAS,  ZALEUCUS,  MILO  THE  ATHLETA;  CRO- 
TONA,  SYBAR1S,  AND  THURIUM. 

I.  Pythagoras. 

In  treating  of  what  relates  to 
Graecia  Magna  in  Italy,  I  must  not  A.  M.  3480. 
omit  Pythagoras,  who  was  the  glory  Ant.  J.  C.  524. 
of  it.  "  He  was  born  in  Samos.4 
After  having  travelled  into  a  great  many  regions,  and 
enriched  his  mind  with  much  uncommon  and  excel¬ 
lent  learning,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  but 
did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  it,  because  of  the  tyran¬ 
nical  government  which  Polycrates  had  established  in 
it,  who  however  had  the  highest  regard  for  him,  and 
showed  him  all  the  esteem  due  to  his  rare  merit.  But 
the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  is  bv  no  means  compatible  with  slavery,  though 
of  the  mildest  and  most  honourable  kind.  He  there¬ 
fore  went  into  Italy,  and  resided  usually  either  at 
Crotona,  Metapontum,  Heraclea,  or  Tarentum.  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,5  or  Tarcjuinius  Superbus,  reigned  in 
Rome  at  that  time;  which  absolutely  refutes  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  those  who  imagined  that  Numa  Pompilius, 
the  second  king  of  the  Romans,  who  lived  upwards 
of  100  years  before,  had  been  Pythagoras’s  disciple; 
an  opinion  that  very  probably  was  grounded  on  the 
resemblance  of  their  manners,  disposition,  and  pnn- 
ci  pics* * * 

The  whole  country  soon  felt  very  happy  effects 
from  the  presence  of  this  excellent  philosopher.  An 


i  Diod.  1.  xi.  55.  &e. 

•  Ibid.  p.  67—70. 


*  Ibid.  p.  65. 


*  Diog.  Laert.  in  vit.  Pytliag. 

■  Liv.  1.  i.  n.  18.  „„„ 

e  Pythagoras,  cum  in  Ilaliam  vemsset,  exornavit  <*m 
Grseciam.  qua:  magna  dicta  est,  et  priyatim  /ouaft’ 
prsestantissimis  et  institute,  et  arlibus.  Cic.  Tutcul.  Quest. 

1.  v.  n.  10. 
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inclination  for  study,  and  a  love  of  wisdom,  diffused 
themselves  almost  universally  in  a  very  short  time. 
Multitudes  flocked  from  all  the  neighbouring  cities 
to  get  a  sight  of  Pythagoras,  to  hear  him,  and  to  profit 
by  his  salutary  counsels.  The  several  princes  of  the 
country  took  a  pleasure  in  inviting  him  to  their  courts, 
which  they  thought  honoured  by  his  presence;  and 
all  were  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  glad  to 
learn  from  him  the  art  of  governing  nations  with  wis¬ 
dom.  His  school  became  the  most  famous  that  had 
ever  been  till  that  age.  He  had  no  less  than  4  or  500 
disciples.  Before  he  admitted  them  in  that  quality,  he 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  noviciate,  as  it  were,  and  pro¬ 
bation  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  obliged 
them  to  keep  the  strictest  silence;  thinking  it  proper 
for  them  to  be  instructed,  before  they  should  attempt 
to  speak.  It  is  well  known  that  the  metempsychosis 
or  transmigration  of  souls  was  one  of  the  chief  of  his 
tenets.  His  disciples  had  the  greatest  reverence  for 
every  word  he  uttered;  and  if  he  did  but  barely  aver 
a  thing,  that  alone,  without  farther  examination,  was 
sufficient  to  gain  credit  to  his  assertion;  and  to  con¬ 
firm  the  truth  of  any  thing,  they  used  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  this  manner,  The  master  saidit.1  However, 
the  disciples  carried  their  deference  and  docility  too 
far,  in  thus  waving  all  inquiry,  and  in  sacrificing  im¬ 
plicitly  their  reason  and  understanding;  asacrifice  that 
is  due  only  to  the  divine  authority,  which  is  infinitely 
superior  to  our  reason  and  all  our  knowledge;  and 
which,  consequently,  is  authorized  to  prescribe  laws 
to  us,  and  dictate  absolute  obedience. 

The  school  of  Pythagoras  bred  a  great  number  of 
illustrious  disciples,  who  did  infinite  honour  to  their 
master;  as  wise  legislators,  great  politicians,  persons 
skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  and  capable  of  governing 
states,  and  being  the  ministers  of  tne  greatest  princes. 
A  long  time  after  his  death,2  that  part  of  Italy  which 
he  had  cultivated  and  improved  by  his  instructions, 
was  still  considered  as  the  nursery  and  seat  of  men 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  and  maintained  that 
glorious  character  for  several  ages.  The  Romans 
certainly  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Pythagoras’s 
virtue  and  merit,®  since  the  oracle  of  Delphi  having 
commanded  that  people,  during  the  war  with  the 
Samnites,  to  erect  two  statues  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  Rome,  the  one  to  the  wisest,  and  the  other  to 
the  most  valiant  among  the  Greeks,  they  accordingly 
set  up  two  in- the  place  where  the  Comitia  were  held, 
representing  Pythagoras  and  Themistocles.  We 
have  no  certain  information  with  respect  to  the  time 
and  place  of  Pythagoras’s  death. 

II.  Crotona.  Sybaris.  Thurium. 

Crotona  was  founded  by  Myscel- 
A.  M.  3295.  lus,4  chief  of  the  Acbreans,  the  third 
Ant.  J.  C.  709.  year  of  the  seventeenth  Olympiad. 

This  Myscellus  being  come  to  Del¬ 
phi  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  about  the  spot 
on  which  he  should  build  his  city,  met  Archias  the 
Corinthian  there,  who  was  arrived  upon  the  same  ac¬ 
count.  The  god  gave  them  a  favourable  audience; 
and  after  having  determined  them  with  regard  to  the 
place  that  would  best  suit  their  new  settlements,  he 
proposed  different  advantages  to  them,  and  left  them, 
among  other  particulars,  the  choice  of  riches  or  health. 
The  offer  of  riches  struck  Archias,  but  Myscellus  de¬ 
sired  health;  and,  if  history  is  to  be  credited,  Apollo 
performed  his  promise  faithfully  to  both.  Archias 
founded  Syracuse,  which  soon  became  the  most  opu¬ 
lent  city  of  Greece.  Myscellus  laid  the  foundations 
of  Crotona,5 *  which  became  so  famous  for  the  long  life 
and  innate  strength  of  its  inhabitants,  that  its  name 
was  used  proverbially'  to  signify  a  very  healthy  spot, 
whose  air  was  extremely  pure.  The  natives  of  this 


1  AJt'o;  i<fu. 

a  Pythagoras  tenuit  magnam  illam  Graeciam  cum  honor?, 
et  discipline,  turn  eriani  auctoritate  multaque  secula  postea 
sic  viguit  Pytliagoreurum  nomer,  ut  nulli  alii  docti  videren- 

tur.  Tusc.  Quast.  1.  i.  n.  38. 

a  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 

<  Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  2G2  &  209.  Dionys  Halicarn.  Antiq. 

Rom.  1.  ii.  p.  121. 

»  KfOTWVOJ  vyliTTIf  Of* 


city  signalized  themselves  in  a  great  number  ot  victo¬ 
ries  in  the  Grecian  games;  and  Strabo  relates  that,  in 
one  and  the  same  Olympiad,  seven  Crotonians  were 
crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  carried  off  all  the 
prizes  of  the  stadium. 

Sybaris  was  ten  leagues  (200  stadia)  from  Croto¬ 
na,5  and  had  also  been  founded  by  the  Achseans,  but 
before  the  other.  This  city  became  afterwards  very 
powerful.  Four  neighbouring  states,  and  twdnty-five 
cities,  were  subject  to  it,  so  that  it  was  alone  able  to 
raise  an  army  of  300,000  men.  The  opulence  of  Sy¬ 
baris  was  soon  followed  by  luxury',  and  such  a  disso¬ 
luteness  of  manners  as  is  scarcely  credible.  The 
citizens  employed  themselves  in  nothing  but  banquets, 
games,  shows,  parties  of  pleasure,  and  carousals. 
Public  rewards  and  marks  of  distinction  were  bestow¬ 
ed  on  those  who  gave  the  most  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ments;  and  even  to  such  cooks  as  were  best  skilled 
in  the  important  art  of  making  new  discoveries  in 
dressing  dishes,  and-  inventing  mew  refinements  to 
please  the  palate.  The  Sybarites  carried  their  delica¬ 
cy  and  effeminacy  to  such  a  height,  that  they  care¬ 
fully  removed  from  their  city  all  such  artificers  whose 
work  was  noisy;  and  would  not  suffer  any  cocks  in 
it,  lest  their  shrill  piercing  crow  should  disturb  their 
balmy  slumbers. 

All  these  evils  were  heightened  by  dissention  and 
discord,7  which  at  last  proved  their 
ruin.  Five  hundred  of  the  wealthi-  A.  M.  3434. 
est  persons  in  the  city  having  been  Ant.  J.  C.  520. 
expelled  by  the  faction  of  one  Te- 
lys,  fled  to  Crotona.  Telys  demanded  to  have  them 
surrendered  to  him;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Croto¬ 
nians  to  deliver  them  up  (who  were  prompted  to  this 
generous  resolution  by  Pythagoras,  who  then  lived 
among  them)  war  was  declared.  The  Sybarites 
marched  300.000  men  into  the  field,  and  the  Croto¬ 
nians  only  100,000;  but  then  they  were  headed  by 
Milo,  the  famous  champion  (of  whom  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  speak,)  over  whose  shoulders  a  lion’s 
skin  was  thrown,  and  himself  armed  with  a  club,  like 
another  Hercules.  The  latter  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  those  who  (led,  so 
that  very  few  escaped,  and  their  city  was  depopulated. 
About  threescore  years  after,  some  Thessalians  came 
and  settled  in  it;  however,  they  did  not  long  enjoy 
peace,  being  driven  out  by  the  Crotonians.  Being 
thus  reduced  to  the  most  fatal  extremity,  they  implor¬ 
ed  the  succour  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 
The  latter,  moved  with  compassion  at  their  deplora¬ 
ble  condition,  after  causing  proclamation  to  be  made 
in  Peloponnesus,  thatall  who  were  willingto  join  that 
colony  were  at  liberty  to  do  it,  sent  the  Sybarites  a 
fleet  often  ships,  under  the  command  ofLampon  and 
Xenocrat.es. 

They  built  a  city  near  the  ancient 
Sybaris  and  called  it  Thurium.3  A.  M.  3560. 
Two  men  greatly  renowned  for  Ant.  J.  C.  444. 
their  learning,  the  one  an  orator, 
and  the  other  an  historian,  settled  in  this  colony.  The 
first  was  Lysias,  at  that  time  but  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  lived  in  Thurium,  till  the.  ill  fate  which  befell  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  then  went  to  Athens.  The 
second  was  Herodotus.  Though  he  was  born  in  Ha¬ 
licarnassus,  a  city  of  Caria,  he  was,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  native  of  Thurium,  because  he  settled 
there  with  that  colony. 

Divisions  soon  broke  out  in  the  city,  on  occasion 
of  the.  new  inhabitants,  whom  the  rest  were  desirous 
to  exclude  from  all  public  employments,  and  privile¬ 
ges.  But  as  these  were  much  more  numerous,  they 
expelled  all  the  ancient  Sybarites,  and  got  the  sole 
possession  of  the  city.  Being  supported  by  the  alli¬ 
ance  they  made  with  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  soon 
grew  vastly  powerful,  and  having  settled  a  popular 
form  of  government  in  their  city,  they  divided  the  cit¬ 
izens  into  ten  tribes,  which  they  called  by  the  names 
of  the  different  nations  whence  they  sprung. 


8  Strab.  1.  vi.  263.  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  51S— 520. 

’  Diod,  1.  xxi.  p.  76—95. 

8  Dionys.  Halicarn.  in  vit.  Lys.  p  82.  Strab  I.  xiv.  p 
656.  * 
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II T.  Charondas,  the  legislator. 

They  now  bent  their  whole  thoughts  to  the 
strengthening  of  their  government  by  wholesome 
laws,  for  which  purpose  they  made  choice  of  Charon- 
das,  who  had  been  educated  in  Pythagoras's  school, 
to  digest  and  draw  them  up.  I  shall  quote  some  of 
them  in  this  place. 

1.  He  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  all  public  em¬ 
ployments,  all  such  as  should  marry  a  second  wife,  in 
case  any  children  by  their  first  were  living:  being 
persuaded,  that  a  man  who  was  so  regardless  of  his 
children’s  interest,  would  be  equally  so  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s,  and  be  as  worthless  a  magistrate  as  he  had  been 
a  father. 

2.  He  sentenced  all  false  accusers  to  be  carried 
through  every-  part  of  the  city  crowned  with  heath  or 
broom,  as  the  vilest  of  men;  an  ignominy  which  most 
of  them  were  not  able  to  survive.  The  city,  thus  de¬ 
livered  from  those  pests  of  society,  was  restored  to  its 
former  tranquillity.  And  indeed,1  from  calumniators 
generally  arise  all  feuds  and  contests,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature;  and  yet,  according  to  Taci¬ 
tus’s  observation,  they  are  too  much  tolerated  in  most 
governments. 

3.  He  enacted  a  new  kind  of  law  against  another 
species  of  pests,  which  is  generally-  the  first  occasion 
of  the  depravity  of  manners  in  a  state;  by  suffering 
all  those  to  be  prosecuted  who  should  form  a  corres¬ 
pondence,  or  contract  a  friendship,  with  wicked  men, 
and  bv  laying  a  heavy  fine  upon  them. 

4.  He  required  all  children  of  the  citizens  to  be 
educated  in  polite  literature;  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
soften  and  civilize  the  minds  of  men,  inspiring  them 
with  gentleness  of  manners,  and  inclining  them  to 
virtue;  all  which  constitute  the  felicity  of  a  state,  and 
are  equally  necessary  to  citizens  of  all  conditions.  In 
this  view  he  appointed  salaries  (paid  by  the  state)  for 
masters  and  preceptors;  in  order  that  learning,  by 
being  communicated  gratuitously,  might  be  acquired 
by  all.  He  considered  ignorance  as  the  greatest  of 
evils,  and  the  source  whence  all  vices  flowed. 

5.  He  made  a  law  with  respect  to  orphans  which 
appears  sufficiently  judicious,  by  intrusting  the  care 
of  their  education  to  their  relations  by  the  mother's 
side,  as  their  lives  would  not  be  in  danger  from 
them;  and  the  management  of  their  estates  to  their 
paternal  relations,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  latter 
to  make  the  greatest  advantage  of  them,  since  they 
would  inherit  them,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  their 
wards. 

6.  Instead  of  putting  deserters  to  death,  and  those 
who  quitted  their  ranks  and  fled  in  battle,  he  only 
sentenced  them  to  make  their  appearance  during 
three  days  in  the  city,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  women, 
imagining,  that  the  dread  of  so  ignominious  a  pun¬ 
ishment  would  be  equally  efficacious  with  putting  to 
death;  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  of  giv¬ 
ing  such  cowardly  citizens  an  opportunity  of  atoning 
for  their  fault. 

7.  To  prevent  his  laws  from  being  too  rashly  or 
easily  abrogated,  he  imposed  a  very  severe  and  hazar¬ 
dous  condition  on  all  persons  who  should  propose  to 
alter  or  amend  them  in  any  manner.  They  were  to 
appear  in  the  public  assembly  with  a  halter  about  their 
necks;  and  in  case  the  alteration  proposed  did  not 
pass-  they  were  to  be  immediately  strangled.  There 
were  but  three  amendments  ever  proposed,  and  all  of 
them  admitted. 

Charondas  did  not  long  survive  his  own  laws.  Re¬ 
turning  one  day  from  pursuing  some  thieves,  and  find-, 
ing  a  tumult  in  the  city,  he  came  armed  into  the  as¬ 
sembly,  though  he  himself  had  prohibited  this  by  an 
express  law.  A  certain  person  objected  to  him  in  se¬ 
vere  terms,  that  he  violated  his  own  laws;  “  I  do  not 
violate  them,”  says  he,  “but  thus  seal  them  with  my 
blood;”  saying  which,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his 
bosom,  and  expired. 

IV.  Zaleucus,  another  lawgiver. 

At  the  same  time  there  arose  among  the  Locrians 

*  Delatores,  genus  hominum  publico  exitio  repertum,  et 
ptenis  quidem  nunquam  satis  eoercitum.  1  'acit.  Annal,  1. 
iv.  e,  30. 
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another  famous  legislator,2  Zaleucus  by  name,  who, 
as  well  as  Charondas,  had  been  Pythagoras’s  disciple 
There  is  now  scarce  any  thing  extant  of  his,  except 
a  kind  of  preamble  to  his  laws,  which  gives  a  most 
advantageous  idea  of  them.  He  requires,  above  all 
things,  of  the  citizens,  to  believe  and  be  firmly  per¬ 
suaded,  that  there  are  gods;  and  adds,  that  the  bare 
casting  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  contemplat 
ing  their  order  and  beauty,  are  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  it  is  impossible  so  wonderful  a  fabric  could 
have  been  formed  by  mere  chance  or  human  power. 

As  the  natural  consequence  of  this  belief,  he  exhorts 
men  to  honour  and  revere  the  gods,  as  the  authors 
of  whatever  is  good  and  just  among  mortals;  and  to 
honour  them,  not  merely  by  sacrifices  and  splendid 
gifts,  but  by  a  circumspect  conduct,  and  by  purity 
and  innocence  of  manners;  these  being  infinitely  more 
grateful  to  the  deities  than  all  the  sacrifices  that  can 
be  offered. 

After  this  exordium,  so  pregnant  with  religion  and 
piety,  in  which  he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as 
I  the  primary  source  whence  all  laws  flow,  as  the  chief 
authority  which  commands  obedience  to  them,  as 
the  most  powerful  motive  for  our  faithful  observance 
of  them,  and  as  the  perfect  model  to  which  mankind 
ought  to  conform:  he  descends  to  the  particulars  of 
those  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another;  and  lays 
down  a  precept  which  is  very  well  adapted  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  unity  in  society  by  enjoining  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  compose  it  not  to  make  their  hatred 
and  dissensions  perpetual,  which  would  evincean  un¬ 
sociable  and  savage  disposition;  but  to  treat  their  en¬ 
emies  as  men  who  would  soon  be  their  friends.  This 
is  carrying  morality  to  as  great  a  perfection  as  could 
be  expected  from  heathens. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  judges  and  magistrates, 
after  representing  to  them,  that  in  pronouncing  sen¬ 
tence  they  ought  never  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
biassed  by  friendship,  hatred,  or  any-  other  passion; 
he  only  exhorts  them  to  avoid  carefully  all  haughti¬ 
ness  or  severity  towards  the  parties  engaged  in  law, 
since  such  are  but  too  unhappy  in  being  obliged  to 
undergo  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  inseparable  from 
lawsuits.  The  office  indeed  of  judges,  how  labo¬ 
rious  soever  it  may  be,  is  far  from  giving  them  a  right 
to  vent  their  ill  humour  upon  the  contending  parties; 
the  very  condition  and  essence  of  their  employment 
require  them  to  behave  with  impartiality,  and  to  do 
justice  on  all  occasions;  and  when  they  distribute  this 
even  with  mildness  and  humanity,  it  is  only  a  debt 
they  pay,  and  not  a  favour  they  grant. 

To  banish  luxury  from  his  republic,  which  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  certain  destruction  of  a  government, 
he  did  not  follow  the  practice  established  in  some  na¬ 
tions,  where  it  is  thought  sufficient,  for  the  restraining 
it,  to  punish,  by  pecuniary  mulcts,  such  as  infringe 
the  law-s;  but  he  acted,  says  the  historian,  in  a  more 
artful  and  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effec¬ 
tual,  manner.  He  prohibited  women  from  wearing 
rich  and  costly  stuffs,  embroidered  robes,  jewels,  ear¬ 
rings,  neck-laces,  bracelets,  gold-rings,  and  such-like 
ornaments;  excepting  none  from  this  law  but  common 
prostitutes.  He  enacted  a  similar  law  with  regard  to 
the  men :  excepting  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  it,  such  only  as  were  willing  to  pass  for 
debauchees  and  infamous  wretches.  By  these  regu¬ 
lations  he  easily,  and  without  violence,  preserved  the 
citizens  from  the  least  approaches  to  luxury  and  ef¬ 
feminacy.3  For  no  person  was  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
honour,  as  to  be  willing  to  wear  the  badges  of  his 
shame,  under  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  citizens, 
since  this  would  make  him  the  public  laughing  stock, 
and  reflect  eternal  infamy  on  his  family. 

V.  Milo,  the  champion. 

We  have  seen  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  obtain  a 
great  victory.  However,  he  was  still  more  renowned 
for  his  athletic  strength  than  for  his  military  bravery. 
He  was  surnamed  the  Crotonian,  from  Crotona  the 


»  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  79 — 85.  , 

a  Mure  inter  veteres  recepto,  qui  satis  pasnarum  advzrsus 
impudicas  in  ipsa  profossione  ffagitii  credebant.  Jacit.  An- 
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place  of  his  birth.  It  was  his  daughter,  whom,  as 
was  before  related,  Democedes  the  famous  physician, 
and  Milo’s  countryman,  married,  after  he  had  escaped 
from  Darius’s  court  to  Greece,  his  native  country. 

Pausanias  relates,1  that  Milo  was  seven  times  vic¬ 
torious  at  the  Pythian  games,  once  when  a  child; 
that  he  won  six  victories  (at  wrestling)  in  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  one  of  which  was  also  gained  in  his  child¬ 
hood  ;  and  that  challenging  a  seventh  time  (in  Olym¬ 
pia)  any  person  to  wrestle  with  him,  he  could  not 
engage  for  want  of  an  opponent.  He  would  hold  a 
pomegranate  in  such  a  manner,  that,  without- break¬ 
ing  if,  he  would  grasp  it  so  fast  in  his  hand,  that  no 
one,  however  strong,  could  possibly  wrest  it  from 
him.  He  would  stand  so  firm  on  a  discus ,2  which  had 
been  oiied  to  make  it  the  more  slippery,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  push  him  ofif.  He  would  bind  his  head 
with  a  cord,  after  which  holding  his  breath  strongly, 
the  veins  of  his  head  would  swell  so  prodigiously  as 
to  break  the  rope.  When  Milo,  fixing  his  elbow  on 
his  side,  stretched  forth  his  right  hand  quite  open, 
with  his  fingers  held  close  one  to  the  other,  his 
thumb  excepted,  which  he  raised,  the  utmost  strength 
of  man  could  not  separate  his  little  finger  from  the 
other  three. 

All  this  was  only  a  vain  and  puerile  ostentation  of 
his  strength.  Chance,  however,  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  a  much  more  laudable  use  of  it. 
One  day,3  as  he  was  attending  the  lectures  of  Pytha¬ 
goras  (for  he  was  one  of  his  most  constant  disciples,) 
the  pillar  which  supported  the  ceiling  of  the  school 
in  which  the  pupils  were  assembled,  being  shaken 
by  some  accident,  Milo  supported  it  by  his  single 
strength,  gave  the  auditors  time  to  get  away,  and  hav¬ 
ing  provided  for  their  safety,  he  afterwards  escaped 
himself. 

What  is  related  of  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
athletae  is  almost  incredible.  Milo’s  appetite  was 
scarce  satiated  with  twenty  minae  (pounds)  of  meat, 
the  same  quantity  of  bread,  and  three  congii  4  of  wine 
every  day.5  Athenaeus  relates,  that  this  champion 
having  run  the  whole  length  of  the  stadium,  with  a 
bull  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders,  he  afterwards 
knocked  him  down  with  one  stroke  of  his  fist,  and 
ate  the  whole  beast  that  very  day.  I  will  take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  the  other  particulars  related  of  Milo 
are  true;  but  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable, 
that  one  man  could  devour  a  whole  ox  in  so  short  a 
time'? 

We  are  told  that  Milo,6  when  advanced  to  a  very 
great  age,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  champions  wrestling, 
and  gazing  upon  his  own  arms,  which  once  were  so 
vigorous  and  robust,  but  were  then  very  much  en¬ 
feebled  by  time,  burst  into  tears  and  cried,  Alas! 
these  arms  are  now  dead. 

And  yet  he  either  forgot  or  concealed  his  weakness 
from  himself;7  and  the  confident  persuasion  which  he 
entertained  of  his  own  strength,  and  which  he  pre¬ 
served  to  the  last,  proved  fatal  to  him.  Happening 
to  meet,  as  he  was  travelling,  an  old  oak,  which  had 
been  opened  by  some  wedges  that  were  forced  into  it, 
he  undertook  to  split  it  in  two  by  his  bare  strength. 
But  after  forcing  out  the  wedges  by  the  exertion  he 
made,  his  arms  were  catched  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
by  the  violence  with  which  it  closed ;  so  that  being 
unable  to  disengage  his  hands  he  was  devoured  by 
wolves. 

An  author  has  judiciously  observed,8  that  this  sur¬ 
prisingly  robust  champion,  who  prided  himself  so 
much  on  his  bodily  strength,  was  the  weakest  of  men 
with  regard  to  a  passion,  which  often  subdues  and 
captivates  the  strongest;  a  courtezan  having  gained 
so  great  an  ascendant  over  Milo,  that  she  tyrannized 
over  him  in  the  most  imperious  manner,  and  made 
him  obey  whatever  commands  she  laid  upon  him. 


*  Lib.  vi.  p.  369,  370. 

a  This  discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit,  flat  and  round. 

*  Slrab  I.  vi.  p.  263. 

*  Thirty  pounds,  or  eighteen  pints. 

*  Athen.  I,  x.  p.  412. 

*  Cic.  de  Senect.  n.  27.  1  Paus.  1.  vi.  p.  370, 

*  Avlian.  1.  ii.  e.  24. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WAR  OF  PELOPONNESUS. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  which  I 
am  now  entering  upon,  began  about  A.  M.  3573. 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Ant.  J.  C.  431. 
eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  and  last¬ 
ed  twenty-seven  years.  Thucydides  has  written  the 
history  of  it  to  the  twenty-first  year  inclusively.  He 
gives  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  several  transac¬ 
tions  of  every  year,  which  he  divides  into  campaigns 
and  winter-quarters.  However,  I  shall  not  be  so  mi¬ 
nute,  and  shall  only  extract  such  parts  of  it  as  appear 
most  entertaining  and  instructive.  Plutarch  and  Di¬ 
odorus  Siculus  will  also  be  of  great  assistance  to  me 
on  this  occasion. 

SECTION  I.-— THE  SIEGE  OF  PLATJEJE  EY  THE 

THEBANS.  ALTERNATE  RAVAGES  OF  ATTICA  AND 

PELOPONNESUS.  HONOURS  PAID  TO  THE  ATHE¬ 
NIANS  WHO  FELL  IN  THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Jirst  year  of  the  war. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  by  which  the  war  begun,9 
was  committed  by  the  Thebans,  who  besieged  Pla- 
tseEe,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  in  alliance  with  Athens.  They 
were  introduced  into  it  by  treachery;  but  the  citizens 
falling  upon  them  in  the  night,  killed  them  all,  with 
the  exception  of  about  200,  who  were,  taken  prisoners, 
and  who  a  little  after  were  put  to  death.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  as  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  of  the  action 
at  Plataese,  sent  succours  and  provisions  thither,  and 
cleared  the  city  of  all  persons  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms. 

The  truce  being  evidently  broken,  both  sides  pre¬ 
pared  openly'  for  war;  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
all  places  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  alliance  of 
the  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Every  part  of  Greece 
was  in  motion,  some  few  states  and  cities  excepted, 
which  continued  neuter,  till  they  should  see  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  majority  were  for  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  as  being  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  and  espoused 
their  interest  very  warmly',  because  the  Athenians, 
forgetting  that  the  moderation  and  gentleness  with 
which  they  commanded  over  others,  had  procured 
them  many  allies,  had  afterwards  alienated  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  them  by  their  pride  and  the  severity  of 
their  government,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  not  only 
of  those  who  were  then  subject  to  them,  but  of  ail 
such  as  w'ere  apprehensive  of  becoming  their  depend¬ 
ants.  In  this  temper  of  mind  were  the  Greeks  at  that 
time.  The  confederates  of  each  of  those  two  states 
were  as  follow. 

All  Peloponnesus,  Argos  excepted,  which  stood 
neuter,  had  declared  for  T.acedaemonia.  The  Achae- 
ans,  the  inhabitants  of  Pellene  excepted,  were  neuter, 
at  first,  but  at  length  insensibly  engaged  in  the  war. 
Out  of  Peloponnesus  were  the  people  of  Megara,  Lo- 
cris,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leucadia,  and  Anac- 
torium,  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  confederates  of  the  Athenians  were,  the  people 
of  Chios,  Lesbos,  Plataeae,  the  Messenians  of  Naupac- 
tus;  the  greatest  part  of  the  Acarnanians,  Corcy- 
reans,  Cephalenians,  and  Zacynthians,  besides  the 
several  tributary'  countries,  as  maritime  Caria,  Doria 
that  lies  near  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont;  and  the  cities 
of  Thrace,  Chalcis,  and  Potidaea  excepted,  all  the 
islands  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  eastward; 
and  the  Cyclades,  Melos  and  Thera  excepted. 

Immediately  after  the  attempt  on  Platasa* *,  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  ordered  forces  to  be  levied  both 
within  and  without  Peloponnesus;  and  made  all  the 
preparations  necessary  for  entering  the  enemy’s 
country.  All  things  being  ready',  two  thirds  of  the 
troops  marched  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the 
rest  vi'ere  left  to  guard  the  country.  Archidamus, 
king  of  Lacedasmonia,  who  commanded  the  army,  as¬ 
sembled  the  generals  and  chief  officers,  and  callino- 
to  their  remembrance  the  great  actions  performed  by 
their  ancestors,  and  those  they  themselves  had  done 
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or  been  eye-witnesses  to,  he  exhorted  them  to  sup¬ 
port,  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  valour,  the  pris¬ 
tine  glory  of  their  respective  cities,  as  well  as  their 
own  fame.  He  represented  to  them,  that  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece  were  upon  them;  and  that  in  expectation 
of  the  issue  of  a  war  which  would  determine  their 
fate,  they  were  incessantly  addressing  heaven  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  people,  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the 
Athenians  were  become  odious  ;  that,  however,  he 
could  not  deny,  that  they  were  going  to  march  against 
an  enemy,  who,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in 
numbers  and  in  strength,  were  nevertheless  very  pow¬ 
erful,  warlike,  and  daring;  and  whose  courage  would 
doubtless  be  still  more  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  the  laying  waste  of  their  territories:  that 
therefore  they  must  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,1 
to  spread  an  immediate  terror  in  the  country  they 
were  going  to  enter,  and  to  inspire  the  allies  with  con¬ 
fidence.  The  whole  army  answered  with  the  loud¬ 
est  acclamations  ofjoy,  and  repeated  assurances  that 
they  would  do  their  duty. 

The  assembly  breaking  up,  Archidamus,  ever  zeal¬ 
ous  for  the  welfare  of  Greece,  and  resolving  to  ne¬ 
glect  no  expedient  that  might  prevent  a  rupture,  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw,  sent  a 
Spartan  to  Athens,  to  endeavour,  before  they  should 
come  to  hostilities,  to  prevail,  if  possible,  with  the 
Athenians  to  lay  aside  their  designs;  now  that  they 
saw  an  army  readv  to  march  into  Attica.  But  the 
Athenians,  so  far  from  admitting  him  to  audience,  or 
hearing  his  reasons,  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  him 
to  come  into  their  city;  Pericles  having  prevailed  with 
the  people  to  make  an  order,  that  no  herald  or  am¬ 
bassador  should  be  received  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
till  they  had  first  laid  down  their  arms.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this,  the  Spartan  was  commanded  to  leave 
the  country  that  very  day:  and  an  escort  was  sent  to 
guard  him  to  the  frontiers,  and  to  prevent  his  speak¬ 
ing  to  any  person  by  the  way.  At  his  taking  leave  of 
the  Athenians,  he  told  them,  that  day  would  be  the 
beginning  of  the  great  calamities  that  would  ensue  to 
all  Greece.  Archidamus,  seeing  no  hopes  of  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  marched  for  Attica,  at  the  head  of  60,000 
chosen  troops. 

Pericles,  before  the  Lacedaemonians  had  entered 
the  country,  declared  to  the  Athenians  that  should 
Archidamus,  when  he  was  laying  waste  their  territo¬ 
ries,  spare  his  (Pericles’s)  lands,  either  on  account  of 
the  rights  of  hospitality  which  subsisted  between  them, 
or  to  furnish  his  enemies,  and  those  who  envied  him, 
with  a  handle  to  slander  him,  as  holding  intelligence 
with  him,  he  from  that  day,  made  over  all  his  lands 
and  houses  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He  demonstrated 
to  the  Athenians,  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  de¬ 
pended  upon  consuming  the  enemy’s  troops,  by  pro¬ 
tracting  the  war;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  must 
immediately  remove  all  their  effects  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  retire  to  the  city,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  it 
without  ever  hazarding  a  battle.  The  Athenians, 
indeed,  had  not  forces  enough  to  take  the  field  and 
oppose  the  enemy.  Their  troops,  exclusive  of  those 
in  garrison,  amounted  but  to  13,000  heavy-armed  sol¬ 
diers;  and  16,000  inhabitants,  including  the  young 
and  old,  the  citizens  as  well  as  others,  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  defend  Athens:  and  besides  these,  1200 
troopers,  including  the  archers  who  rode  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  1600  foot  archers.  This  was  the  whole 
armv  of  the  Athenians.  But  their  chief  strength  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  fleet  of  300  galleys,  part  of  which  were  or¬ 
dered  to  lay  waste  the  enemy’s  country,  and  the  rest 
to  awe  the  allies,  on  whom  contributions  were  levied, 
without  which  the  Athenians  could  not  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Athenians,  animated  by  the  ardent  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  Pericles,  brought  from  the  country  their 
wives  their  children,  their  furniture,  and  all  their 
effects,  after  which  they  pulled  down  their  houses, 
and  even  carried  off  the  timber.  W ith  regard  to  the 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  they  conveyed  them  into  the  island 
of  Eubcea  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  However,  they 


t  Gnarus  primis  eventibus  metum  aut  fiduciam  gigul. 
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were  deeply  afflicted  at  ais  sad  and  precipitate  mi¬ 
gration,  and  it  drew  plentiful  tears  from  their  eyes 
From  the  time  that  the  Persians  had  left  their  coun¬ 
try,  that  is,  for  near  fifty  years,  they  had  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  peace,  wholly  employed  in  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  feeding  their  Hocks.  But  now  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  every  thing.  They  took  up  their 
habitations  in  the  city,  as  conveniently  as  they  coulo, 
in  the  midst  of  such  confusion ;  retiring  either  to  their 
relations  or  friends:  and  some  withdrew  even  to  the 
temples  and  other  public  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacediemomans,  being  set  out 
upon  their  march,  entered  the  country,  and  encamped 
at  (Enoe,  which  is  the  first  fortress  towards  Boeotia. 
They  employed  a  long  time  in  preparing  for  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  raising  the  batteries;  for  which  reason  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  against  Archidamus,  as  if  he  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  indolently,  because  he  had  not  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  He  was  accused  of  being  too  slow  in 
his  marches,  and  of  encamping  too  long  near  Corinth. 
He  was  also  charged  with  having  been  too  dilatory 
in  raising  the  army,  as  if  he  had  desired  to  give  the 
Athenians  opportunity  to  carry  off  all  their  effects  out 
of  the  country;  whereas  had  he  marched  speedily  into 
it,  all  they  had  might  have  been  plundered  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  His  design,  however,  was  to  engage  the 
Athenians,  by  these  delays,  to  agree  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation,  and  to  prevent  a  rupture,  the  consequences  of 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  pernicious  to  all  Greece. 
Finding,  after  making  several  assaults,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  city,  he  raised  the 
siege,  and  entered  Attica  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest. 
Having  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  he  advanced  as 
far  as  Acharnae,  one  of  the  greatest  towns  near  Athens, 
and  but  1500  paces  from  the  city.  He  there  pitched 
his  camp,  in  hopes  that  the  Athenians,  exasperated  to 
see  him  advanced  so  near,  would  sally  out  to  defend 
their  country,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  coming 
to  a  battle. 

It  indeed  was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  the 
Athenians  (haughty  and  imperious  as  they  were) 
could  endure  to  be  braved  and  insulted  in  this  man¬ 
ner  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  did  not  think  superior 
to  themselves  in  courage.  They  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  dreadful  havoc  made  of  their  lands,  and  saw 
all  their  houses  and  farms  in  a  blaze.  They  could  no 
longer  bear  this  sad  spectacle,  and  therefore  demand¬ 
ed  fiercely  to  be  led  out  against  the  Lacedemonians 
be  the  consequence  what  it  would.  Pericles  saw 
plainly,  that  the  Athenians  would  thereby  hazard 
every  thing,  and  expose  their  city  to  certain  destruc¬ 
tion,  should  they  march  out  to  engage,  under  the 
walls  of  their  city,  an  army  of  60,000  fighting  men 
composed  of  the  choicest  troops  at  that  time  in  Boeo¬ 
tia  and  Peloponnesus.  Besides,  he  had  made  it  his 
chief  maxim  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  since 
that  was  an  irreparable  loss,  pursuing  inflexibly, 
therefore,  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  studious  of 
nothing  but  how  he  might  check  the  impatience  and 
ardour  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  particularly  careful 
not  to  assemble  either  the  senate  or  the  people,  lest 
they  should  form  some  fatal  resolution,  in  spite  of  all 
the  opposition  in  his  power.  His  friends  used  every 
effort  imaginable  to  make  him  change  his  conduct. 
His  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  endeavoured  to  stag¬ 
ger  him  by  their  menaces  and  slanderous  discourses. 
They  strove  to  sting  him  by  songs  and  satires,  in 
which  they  aspersed  him  as  a  man  of  a  cowardly, 
unfeeling  disposition,  who  basely  gave  up  his  country 
to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  But  no  man  showed  so 
much  rancour  against  Pericles  as  Cleon. J  He  was  the 
son  of  a  currier,  and  also  followed  that  trade  himself. 
He  had  raised  himself  by  faction,  and  probably  by  a 
species  of  merit  which  those  must  possess  who  would 
rise  in  popular  governments.  He  had  a  thundering 
and  overbearing  voice;  and  possessed  besides,  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  the  art  of  gaining  the  people,  and 
engaging  them  in  his  interest.  It  was  he  who  enacted 
a  law,  that  three  oholi  (not  two  as  before)  should  be 
given  to  each  of  the  6000  judges.  The  characteris- 

»  It  is  he  whom  Aristophanes  has  inveighed  so  much 
against  in  several  of  his  comedies. 
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tics  which  more  immediately  distinguished  him  were, 
an  unbounded  self-conceit,  a  ridiculous  arrogance  of 
his  uncommon  merit,  and  a  boldness  of  speech,  which 
he  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  insolence  and  effron¬ 
tery,  and  spared  no  man.  But  none  of  these  things 
could  move  Pericles.1  His  invincible  strength  of 
mind  raised  him  above  low,  vulgar  clamours.  Lilte  a 
good  pilot  in  a  raging  storm,  who,  after  he  has  given 
out  the  proper  orders,  and  taken  all  the  precautions 
necessary,  is  studious  of  nothing  but  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  art,  without  suffering  himself  to  be 
moved  by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  those  whom  fear 
has  distracted;  Pericles,  in  like  manner,  after  having 
put  the  city  in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  and  posted 
guards  in  all  places  to  prevent  a  surprise,  followed 
those  counsels  which  his  prudence  suggested,  entire¬ 
ly  regardless  of  the  complaints,  the  taunts,  and  licen¬ 
tious  invectives,  of  the  citizens;  from  a  firm  persua¬ 
sion,  that  he  knew  much  better  than  they  in  what 
manner  they  were  to  be  governed.  It  then  appeared 
evidently,  says  Plutarch,2  that  Pericles  was  absolute 
master  of  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  since  he  pre¬ 
vailed  so  far  (at  such  a  juncture  as  this)  as  to  keep 
them  from  sallying  out  of  the  city  ;3  as  if  he  had  kept 
the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  own  possession,  and  fixed 
on  their  arms  the  seal  of  his  authority,  to  forbid  their 
making-  use  of  them.  Things  happened  exactly  as 
Pericles  had  foretold;  for  the  enemy,  finding  the 
Athenians  were  determined  not  to  stir  out  of  their 
city,  and  having  advice  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  were 
carrying  fire  and  sword  into  their  territories,  they 
raised  their  camp,  and  after  making  dreadful  havoc  in 
the  whole  country  through  which  they  marched,  they 
returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to  their  several 
homes. 

It  might  here  beasHed,  why  Pericles  acted,  on  this 
occasion,  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  what  The- 
mistocles  had  done  about  fifty  years  before,  when,  at 
Xerxes’s  approach,  he  made  the  Athenians  march  out 
of  their  city,  and  abandon  it  to  the  enemy.  But  a 
little  reflection  will  show,  that  the  circumstances  dif¬ 
fered  widely.  Themistocles,  being  invaded  by  all  the 
forces  of  the  East,  justly  concluded  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  withstand,  in  a  single  city,  those 
millions  of  barbarians  who  would  have  poured  upon 
it  like  a  deluge,  and  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  be¬ 
ing  succoured  by  his  allies.  This  is  the  reason  given 
by  Cicero.  Fluclum  enim  totius  Barbariceferre  urbs 
una  non  polerat.  It  was  therefore  prudent  in  him 
to  retire  for  some  time,  and  to  let  the  confused  multi¬ 
tude  of  barbarians  consume  and  destroy  one  another. 
But  Pericles  was  not  engaged  in  so  formidable  and 
oppressive  a  war.  The  odds  were  not  very  great,  and 
he  foresaw  it  would  allow  him  intervals  in  which  he 
might  breathe.  Thus,  like  a  judicious  man  and  an 
able  politician,  he  kept  close  in  Athens,  and  could  not 
be  moved  either  by  the  remonstrances  or  murmurs  of 
the  citizens.  Cicero,  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,4 
condemns  absolutely  the  resolution  which  Pompey 
formed  and  executed,  of  abandoning  Rome  to  Caesar; 
whereas  he  ought,  in  imitation  of  Pericles,  to  have 
shut  himself  up  in  it  with  the  senate,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  flower  of  the  citizens  who  had  declared  in  his 
favour. 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  were  retired,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  put  troops  into  all  the  important  posts  both  by 
sea  and  land,  pursuant  to  the  plan  they  intended  to 
fellow,  as  long  as  the  war  continued.  They  also  came 
to  a  resolution  to  keep  always  1000  talents  in  reserve,5 
and  100  galleys;  and  never  to  use  them,  except  the 
enemy  should  invade  Attica  by  sea;  at  the  same  time 
making  it  death  for  any  man  to  propose  the  employ¬ 
ing  them  any  other  way. 

The  galleys  which  had  been  sent  into  Peloponnesus 
made  dreadful  havoc  there,  which  consoled  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  in  some  measure,  for  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
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I  tained.  One  day.  as  the  forces  were  going  on  board 
and  Pericles  was  entering  his  own  ship,  a  sudden  and 
total  eclipse  of  the  son  ensued,  and  the  earth  was 
overspread  with  the  deepest  gloom.  This  phenome¬ 
non  filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the  utmost 
terror;  who  were  wont,  through  superstition,  and  the 
ignorance  of  natural  causes,  to  consider  such  event3 
as  fatal  omens.  Pericles  seeing  the  pilot  who  was  on 
board  his  ship  astonished,  and  incapable  of  managing 
the  helm,  threw  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  saw;  the  pilot  answering,  that  the 
cloak  hindered  him;  Pericles  then  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  a  like  cause,  viz.  the  interposition  of  the 
vast  body  of  the  moon  between  his  eyes  and  the  sun 
prevented  his  seeing  its  splendour. 

The  first  -year  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  being 
now  elapsed,6  the  Athenians,  during  the  winter,  so¬ 
lemnized  public  funerals,  according  to  ancient  custom 
(a  custom  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  gratitude.)  in  honour  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  that  campaign,  a  ceremony  which  they  con¬ 
stantly  observed,  during  the  whole  course  of  that  war. 
For  this  purpose,  they  set  up,  three  days  before,  a 
tent,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  deceased  citizens  were 
exposed,  and  every  person  strewed  flowers,  incense, 
perfumes,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  upon 
those  remains.  They  afterwards  were  put  on  carria¬ 
ges,  in  coffins  made  of  cypress-wood,  every  tribe 
having  its  particular  coffin  and  carriage;  but  in  one 
of  the  latter  a  large  empty  coffin7  was  carried  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  those  whose  bodies  bad  not  been  found.  The 
procession  marched  with  a  grave,  majestic,  and  reli¬ 
gious  pomp;  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  both 
citizens  and  foreigners,  assisted  at  this  mournful  so¬ 
lemnity.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  officers  and 
soldiers  stood  weeping  at  the  sepulchre.  These  bones 
were  carried  to  a  public  monument,  in  the  finest  sub¬ 
urb  of  the  city,  called  the  Ceramicus;  where  were 
buried,  in  all  ages,  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
field,  except  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  who,  to  im¬ 
mortalize  their  rare  valour  were  interred  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Earth  was  afterwards  laid  over  them,  and 
then  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  distinction 
pronounced  their  funeral  oration.  Pericles  was  now 
oppointed  to  exercise  this  honourable  office.  When 
the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  went  from  the  sepulchre 
to  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  be  tile  better  heard,  and 
spoke  the  oration,  the  whole  of  which  Thucydides  has 
transmitted  to  us.  Whether  it  was  really  composed 
by  Pericles,  or  by  the  historian,  we  may  affirm  that  it 
is  truly  worthy  the  reputation  of  both  those  great  men, 
as  well  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  as  for  the 
just  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
sentiments  which  pervade  every  part  of  it.  After  hav¬ 
ing  paid,8  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  this  double  tribute 
of  tears  and  applauses,  to  the  memory  of  those  brave 
soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  their  country :  the  public,  who  did  not  con¬ 
fine  their  gratitude  to  empty  ceremonies  and  tears, 
maintained  their  widows,  and  all  their  infant  orphans. 
This  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  animate  the  courage 
of  the  citizens;9  for  great  men  are  formed,  where  me¬ 
rit  is  best  rewarded. 

About  the  close  of  the  same  campaign,  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  concluded  an  alliance  with  Shakes,  king  of  the 
Odrysians  in  Thrace  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  his  son  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Athens. 
They  also  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Perdiccas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  by  restoring  to  him  the  city  of 
Thermae,  after  which  they  joined  their  forces,  in  or¬ 
der  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Chalcis, 

SECTION  II.— THE  PLAGUE  MAKES  DREADFUL 

HAVOC  IN  ATTICA.  PERICLES  IS  DIVESTED  OF 

THE  COMMAND.  THE'  LACEDEMONIANS  HAVE 

RECOURSE  TO  THE  PERSIANS  FOR  AID.  POTIDA! 

IS  TAKEN  BY  THE  ATHENIANS.  PERICLES  IS  RE- 
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STORED  TO  HIS  EMPLOYMENTS.  HIS  DEATH,  AND 
THAT  OF  ANAXAGORAS. 

Second,  and  third  years  of  the  War. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,!  the  en¬ 
emy  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  as  before, 
and  laid  it  waste.  But  the  plague 
A.  M.  3574.  made  a  much  greater  devastation  in 
Ant.  J.  C.  430.  Athens;  the  like  having  never  been 
known.  It  is  related,  that  it  began 
in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  from 
thence  spread  over  Libya,  and  a  great  part  of  Persia; 
and  at  last  broke  at  once,  like  a  Hood,  upon  Athens. 
Thucydides,  who  himself  was  seized  with  that  distem¬ 
per,  has  described  very  minutely  the  several  circum¬ 
stances  and  symptoms  of  it,  in  order,  says  he,  that  a 
faithful  and  exact  relation  of  this  calamity  may  serve 
as  an  instruction  to  posterity,  in  case  the  like  should 
ever  again  happen.  Hippocrates,2  who  was  employed 
to  visit  the  sick,  has  also  described  it  as  a  physician, 
and  Lucretius3  as  a  poet.  This  pestilence  baffled  the 
utmost  efforts  of  art;  the  most  robust  constitutions 
were  unable  to  withstand  its  attacks;  and  the  greatest 
care  and  skill  of  the  physicians  were  a  leeble  help  to 
those  who  were  infected.  The  instant  a  person  was 
seized,  he  was  struck  with  despair,  which  quite  disa¬ 
bled  him  from  attempting  a  cure.  The  assistance  that 
was  given  them  was  ineffectual,  and  proved  mortal  to 
all  such  of  their  relations  or  friends  as  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  approach  them.  The  quantity  of  baggage, 
which  had  been  removed  out  of  the  country  into  the 
city  proved  very  noxious.  Most  ot  the  inhabitants, 
for  want  of  lodging,  lived  in  little  cottages,  in  which 
they  could  scarce  breathe,  during  the  raging  heat  ol 
the  summer,  so  that  they  were  soon  either  piled  one 
upon  the  other  (the  dead  as  well  as  those  who  were 
dyinv,)  or  else  crawling  through  the  streets;  or  lying 
along  by  the  side  of  fountains,  to  which  they  had 
dragged  themselves,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst  which 
consumed  them.  The  very  temples  were  filled  with 
dead  bodies,  and  every  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a 
dreadful  image  of  death;  without  the  least  remedy 
for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  the 

time  to  come.  .  , 

The  plague,4  before  it  spread  into  Attica,  had  made 
great  ravages  in  Persia.  Artaxerxes,  who  had  been 
informed  of  the  high  reputation  ot  Hippocrates  of 
Cos,  the  greatest  physician  of  that  or  any  other  age, 
caused  his  governors  to  write  to  him,  to  invite  him 
into  his  dominions,  in  order  that  he  might  prescribe 
to  those  who  were  infected.  The  king  made  him  the 
most  advantageous  offers;  setting  no  bounds  to  his 
rewards  on  the  side  of  interest,  and,  with  regard  to 
honours,  promising  to  make  him  equal  with  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  his  court.  The  reader  has 
already  been  told,  the  prodigious  regard  which  was 
shown  to  the  Grecian  physicians  in  Persia;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  can  services  of  such  importance  be  too  well 
rewarded?  However,  all  the  glitter  of  the  Persian 
riches  and  dignities  was  not  able  to  tempt  Hippocra¬ 
tes  ;  nor  stifle  the  hatred  and  aversion  which  was 
become  natural  to  the  Greeks  for  the  Persians,  ever 
since  the  latter  had  invaded  them.  This  great  physi¬ 
cian  therefore,  sent  no  other  answer  than  this,— That 
he  was  free  from  either  wants  or  desires;  that  all  his 
cares  were  due  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  country¬ 
men;  and  that  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  barba- 
lians.  the  declared  enemies  of  Greece.  Kings  are  not 
used  to  denials.  Artaxerxes,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
transports  of  rage,  sent  to  the  city  of  Cos,  the  native 
place  of  Hippocrates,  and  where  he  was  at  that  time; 
commanding  them  to  deliver  up  to  him  that  insolent 
wretch,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment;  and  threatening,  in  case  they  refused, 
to  lay  waste  their  city  and  island  in  such  a  manner, 

that  not  the  least  footsteps  of  it  should  remain  How¬ 
ever  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  were  not  under  the  least 
terror  They  made  answer,  that  the  menaces  of  Da- 
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rius  and  Xerxes  had  not  been  able  in  former  times  to 
prevail  with  them  to  give  them  earth  and  water,  or 
to  obey  their  orders;  that  Artaxerxes’s  threats  would 
be  equally  impotent:  that,  let  what  would  be  the 
consequences,  they  would  never  give  up  their  fellow- 
citizen  ;  and  that  they  depended  or.  the  protection  of 
the  gods. 

Hippocrates  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his 
services  were  due  entirely  to  his  countrymen.  And, 
indeed,  the  instant  he  was  sent  for  to  Athens,  he  went 
thither,  and  did  not  once  stir  out  of  the  city  till  the 
plague  was  quite  ceased.  He  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  the  sick;  and  to  multiply  himself,  as 
it  were,  he  sent  several  of  his  disciples  into  all  parts 
of  the  country;  after  having  instructed  them  in  what 
manner  to  treat  their  patients.  Lhe  Athenians  were 
struck  with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  for  this  ge¬ 
nerous  care  of  Hippocrates.  They  therefore  ordained, 
by  a  public  decree,  that  Hippocrates  should  be  initi¬ 
ated  in  the  greater  mysteries,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hercules  the  son  of  Jupiter;  that  a  crown  ot  gold 
should  be  presented  to  him,  of  the  value  of  1000  sta¬ 
ters,5  amounting  to  500  pistoles  French  money  ;  and 
that  the  decree  by  which  it  was  granted  him  should 
be  read  aloud  by  a  herald  in  the  public  games,  on  the 
solemn  festival  of  panathena^a:  that  the  freedom  of 
the  city  should  be  given  him,  and  himself  be  main¬ 
tained,  at  the  public  charge,  in  the  Prytaneum,  all  his 
lifetime,  in  case  he  thought  proper:  in  fine,  that  the 
children  of  all  the  people  of  Cos,  whose  city  had  giv¬ 
en  birth  to  so  great  a  man,  might  be  maintained  and 
brought  up  in  Athens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  born  there.  .  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  having  marched  into 
Attica,  came  down  towards  the  coast,  and  advancing 
still  forward  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  Pericles 
resolutely  .adhering  to  the  maxim  he  had  established, 
not  to  expose  the  safety  of  the  state  to  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  would  not  suffer  his  troops  to  sally  out  of  the 
city:  however,  before  the  enemy  left  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus  with  100  galleys,  in 
order  to  hasten  their  retreat  by  so  powerful  a  diver¬ 
sion;  and  after  having  made  a  dreadful  havoc  (as  he 
had  done  the  first  year)  he  returned  into  the  city. 
The  plague  was  still  there  as  w'ell  as  in  the  fleet,  and 
it  spread  to  those  troops  that  were  besieging  Potidaea. 

The  campaign  being  thus  ended,  the  Athenians, 
who  saw  their  country  depopulated  by  two  great 
scourges,  war  and  pestilence,  began  to  despond  and 
to  murmur  against  Pericles;  considering  him  as  the 
author  of  all  their  calamities,  as  he  had  involved  them 
in  that  fatal  war.  They  therefore  sent  a  deputation  to 
Laced aemonia,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  by  some  means  or  other,  firmly  resolved  to  make 
whatever  concessions  should  be  demanded  of  them; 
however,  the  ambassadors  returned  back  without  be- 
i no- able  to  obtain  any  terms.  Complaints  and  mur¬ 
murs  now  broke  out  afresh;  and  the  whole  city  was 
in  such  a  trouble  and  confusion,  as  seemed  to  prog¬ 
nosticate  the  worst  of  evils.  Pericles,  in  the  midst 
of  this  universal  consternation,  could  not  forbear  as¬ 
sembling  the  people;  and  endeavoured  to  soften,  and 

at  the  same  time  to  encourage  them,  by  justify  ing 

himself.  “The  reasons,”  says  he,  “  which  induced  you 
to  undertake  this  war,  and  which  you  all  approved  at 
that  time,  are  still  the  same;  and  are  not  changed  by 
the  alteration  of  circumstances,  which  neither  you  nor 
myself  could  foresee.  Had  it  been  left  to  your  op¬ 
tion  to  make  choice  of  peace  or  war,  the  former  would 
certainly  have  been  the  most  eligible:  but  as  there 
was  no  other  means  for  preserving  your  liberty,  but 
by  drawing  the  sword,  was  it  possible  for  you  to  hes¬ 
itate?  If  we  are  citizens  who  truly  love  our  coun” 
try,  ought  our  private  misfortunes  to  make  usneg  ec 
the  common  welfare  of  the  state?  Every  man  ee  s 

the  evil  which  afflicts  himself,  because  it  is  present, 

but  no  one  is  sensible  of  the  good  which  wi  ies;V 
from  it,  because  it  is  not  come.  Have  you  forgot  e 
the  strength  and  grandeur  of  your  empire!  Ui  tne 
two  parts  which  form  this  globe  of  ouis,  viz . 
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and  sea,  you  have  absolute  possession  of  the  latter; 
and  no  king;,  nor  any  other  power  is  able  to  oppose 
your  fleets.  The  question  now  is,  whether  you  will 
preserve  this  glory  and  this  empire,  or  resign  it  for 
ever.  Be  not  therefore  grieved  because  you  are  de¬ 
prived  of  a  few  country-houses  and  gardens,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  as  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  though  you  would  seem  to  make  them 
the  picture  itself.  Consider,  that  if  you  do  but  pre¬ 
serve  your  liberty,  you  will  easily  recover  them;  but 
that  should  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  deprived  of 
this  blessing,  you  will  lose  every  valuable  possession 
with  it.  Do  not  show  less  generosity  than  your  an¬ 
cestors,  who,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  it,  abandoned 
even  their  city;  and  who,  though  they  had  not  inhe¬ 
rited  such  a  glory  from  their  ancestors,  yet  suffered 
the  worst  of  evils,  and  engaged  in  the  most  perilous 
enterprises,  to  transmit  it  to  you.  I  confess  that  your 
present  calamities  are  exceedingly  grievous,  and  I 
myself  am  duly  sensible  and  deeply  afflicted  for  them. 
But  is  it  just  in  you  to  exclaim  against  your  general, 
for  an  accident  that  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  all  the 
prudence  of  man;  and  to  make  him  responsible  for  an 
event,  in  which  he  has  not  the  least  concern?  We 
must  submit  patiently  to  those  evils  which  Heaven 
inflicts  upon  us,  and  vigorously  oppose  such  as  arise 
from  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the  hatred  and 
jealousy,  which  attend  on  your  prosperity,  they  are 
the  usual  lot  of  all  who  believe  themselves  worthy  of 
commanding.  However,  hatred  and  envy  are  not 
long-lived,  but  the  glory  that  accompanies  exalted 
actions  is  immortal.  Revolve  therefore  perpetually 
in  your  minds  now  shameful  and  ignominious  it  is 
for  men  to  bow  the  neck  to  their  enemies,  and  how 
glorious  it  is  to  triumph  over  them;  and  then,  ani¬ 
mated  by  this  double  reflection,  march  on  to  danger 
with  joy  and  intrepidity,  and  do  not  crouch  so  tame¬ 
ly  in  vain  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  call  to  mind, 
that  those  who  display  the  greatest  bravery  and  res¬ 
olution  in  dangers,  acquire  the  most  esteem  and  ap¬ 
plause.” 

The  motives  of  honour  and  fame,  the  remembrance 
of  the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  grateful 
title  of  sovereigns  of  Greece,  and  above  all,  jealousy 
against  Sparta,  the  ancient  perpetual  rival  of  Athens, 
were  the  usual  motives  which  Pericles  employed  to 
influence  and  animate  the  Athenians,  and  they  had 
hitherto  never  failed  of  success.  But  on  this  occasion, 
the  sense  of  present  evils  prevailed  over  every  other 
consideration,  and  stifled  all  other  thoughts.  The 
Athenians  indeed  did  not  design  to  sue  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  any  more  for  peace,  but  the  mere  sight 
and  presence  of  Pericles  was  insupportable  to  them. 
They  therefore  deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  historians,  amounted  to  fifteen  talents, 
and,  according  to  others,  lift)'.1 

However,  this  public  disgrace  of  Pericles  was  not 
to  be  very  lasting.  The  anger  of  the  people  wa3  ap¬ 
peased  by  this  first  effort,  and  had  spent  itself  in  this 
injurious  treatment  of  him,  as  the  bee  leaves  its  sting 
in  the  wound.  But  he  was  not  now  so  happy  with 
regard  to  his  domestic  evils;  for,  besides  his  having 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and  relations  by  the 

fiestilence,  feuds  and  divisions  had  long  reigned  in 
lis  family.  Xanthippus,  his  eldest  son,  who  himself 
was  extremely  profuse,  and  had  married  a  young  wife 
no  less  extravagant,  could  not  bear  his  father’s  exact 
economy,  who  allowed  him  but  a  very  small  sum  for 
his  pleasures.  This  made  him  borrow  money  in  his 
father's  name.  When  the  lender  demanded  his  debt 
of  Pericles,  he  not  only  refused  to  pay,  but  even  pros¬ 
ecuted  him  for  it.  Xanthippus  was  so  enraged,  that 
he  inveighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  his  father, 
exclaiming  against  him  in  all  places,  and  ridiculing 
openly  the  assemblies  he  held  at  his  house,  and  his 
conferences  with  the  Sophists.  He  did  not  know  that 
a  son.  though  treated  unjustly  (which  was  far  other¬ 
wise  in  his  case,)  ought  to  submit  patiently  to  the 
injustice  of  his  father,  as  a  citizen  ought  to  suffer  that 
of  his  country. 


The  plague  carried  off  Xanthippus.  At  the  same 
time  Pericles  lost  his  sister,  with  many  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  and  best  friends,  whose  assistance  he  most  want¬ 
ed  in  the  administration.  But  he  did  not  sink  under 
these  losses;  his  strength  of  mind  was  not  shaken  by 
them ;  and  he  was  not  seen  to  weep  or  show  the  usual 
marks  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  relations, 
till  the  death  of  Paralus,  the  last  of  his  legitimate 
children.  Stunned  by  that  violent  blow,  he  did  his 
utmost  to  preserve  his  usual  tranquillity,  and  not 
show  any  outward  symptoms  of  sorrow.  But  when 
he  was  to  put  the  crown  of  flowers  upon  the  head  of 
his  dead  son,  he  could  not  support  the  cruel  specta¬ 
cle,  nor  stifle  the  transports  of  his  grief,  which  forced 
its  way  in  cries,  in  sobs,  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

Pericles,  misled  by  the  principles  of  a  false  philos¬ 
ophy,  imagined,  that  bewailing  the  death  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  and  children,  would  betray  a  weakness  incon¬ 
sistent  with  that  greatness  of  soul  which  he  had  ever 
shown:  and  that  on  this  occasion,  the  sensibility  of 
the  father  would  sully  the  glory  of  the  conqueror 
How  gross  an  error!  how  childish  an  illusion!  which 
either  makes  heroism  consist  in  wild  and  savage  cru¬ 
elty;  or,  leaving  the  same  grief  and  confusion  in  the 
mind,  assumes  a  vain  outside  of  constancy'  and  reso¬ 
lution,  merely  to  be  admired.  But  does  martial  bra¬ 
very  extinguish  nature?  Is  a  man  dead  to  all  feel¬ 
ing,  because  he  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
state?  The  emperor  Antonius  had  a  much  justet 
way  of  thinking,  when  on  occasion  of  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius’s  lamenting  the  oeath  of  the  person  who  hail 
brought  him  up,  he  said,  “Suffer  him  to  be  a  -man, 
for  neither  philosophy  nor  sovereignly  renders  us  in¬ 
sensible.”2 

Fickleness  and  inconstancy  were  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  the  Athenians;  and  as  these  carried 
them  on  a  sudden  to  the  greatest  excesses,  they  soon 
brought  them  back  again  within  the  bounds  of  mode¬ 
ration  and  gentleness.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
repented  the  injury  they  had  done  Pericles,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  wished  to  see  hun  again  in  their  assemblies. 
By  dint  of  suffering,  they  began  to  be  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  inured  to  their  domestic  misfortunes,  and  to  be 
fired  more  and  more  with  a  zeal  for  their  country’, 
glory;  and  in  their  ardour  for  reinstating  its  affairs 
they  did  not  know  any  person  more  capable  of  effect¬ 
ing  it  than  Pericles.  He,  at  that  time,  never  stirred 
out  of  his  house,  and  was  in  the  utmost  grief  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained.  However,  Alcibiades  and 
the  rest  of  his  friends  entreated  him  to  go  abroad 
and  show  himself  in  public.  The  people  asked  him 
pardon  for  their  ungrateful  usage  to  him;  and  Peri¬ 
cles,  moved  with  their  entreaties,  and  persuaded  that 
it  did  not  become  a  good  citizen  to  harbour  the  least 
resentment  against  his  country,  resumed  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  campaign,  some  am¬ 
bassadors  had  set  out  from  Lacedtemon,  commissioned 
to  solicit  the  king  of  Persia’s  alliance,  and  engage 
him  to  furnish  a  sum  of  money  for  maintaining,  the 
fleet:  this  step  was  most  disgraceful  to  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians  who  called  themselves  the  deliverers  of  Greece, 
since  they  thereby  retracted  or  sullied  the  glorious 
actions  they  had  formerly  achieved  in  her  defence 
against  Persia.  They  went  by  way  of  Thrace,  in 
order  to  disengage  Sitalces  from  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians  and  prevail  with  him  to  succour  Potidtea. 
But  they  here  met  with  some  Athenian  ambassadors 
who  caused  them  to  be  arrested  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  Athens, 
where,  without  suffering  them  to  be  heard,  they  were 
put  to  death  the  same  day;  and  their  bodies  thrown 
on  a  dung-hill,  by  way  of  reprisal  on  the  Lacedamio- 
nians,  who  treated  all  who  were  not  of  their  party  in 
the  same  inhuman  manner.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
conceive  how  two  cities,  which  a  little  before,  were  so 
strongly  united,  and  ought  to  have  prided  themselves 
upon  showing  a  mutual  civility  and  forbearance  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  could  contract  so  inveterate  a  ha- 
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tred,  and  break  into  such  cruel  acts  of  violence,  as 
infringed  all  the  laws  of  war,  humanity,  and  nations; 
and  prompt  them  to  exercise  greater  cruelties  upon 
one  another,  than  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  bar¬ 
barians. 

Potidsea  had  now  been  besieged  almost  three  years; 
when  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  extremity,  and  in 
such  want  of  provisions  that  some  fed  on  human  flesh, 
and  not  expecting  any  succours  from  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  whose  attempts  in  Attica  had  all  proved  abor¬ 
tive,  surrendered  on  conditions.  The  circumstances 
which  made  the  Athenians  treat  them  with  lenity, 
were,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  exceedingly 
annoyed  the  besiegers;  and  the  prodigious  expense 
of  the  siege,* 1  which  had  already  cost  2000  talents.2 
They  therefore  came  out  of  the  city  with  their  wives 
and  children,  as  well  citizens  as  foreigners,  with  each 
but  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  women  two,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  nothing  but  a  little  money  to  procure  them  a 
settlement.  The  Athenians  blamed  their  generals  for 
granting  this  capitulation  without  their  order;  be¬ 
cause  otherwise,  as  the  citizens  were  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extremities,  they  would  have  surrendered  at 
discretion.  They  sent  a  colony  thither. 

The  first  thing  Pericles  did  after 
A.  M.  3575.  his  being  re-elected  generalissimo. 
Ant.  J.  C.  429.  was  to  propose  the  abrogating  of 
that  law  which  he  himself  had 
caused  to  be  enacted  against  bastards,  when  he  had 
some  legitimate  children.  It  declared,  that  such  on¬ 
ly  should  be  considered  as  native  and  legitimate  Athe¬ 
nians,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  both  natives 
of  Athens;  and  it  had  been  executed  just  before  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  For  the  king  of  Egypt3  having 
sent  to  Athens  a  present  of  40,000  measures  of  corn 
to  be  distributed  among  the  people,  the  bastards,  on 
account  of  this  new  law,  were  involved  in  a  thousand 
law-suits  and  difficulties,  till  then  unpractised,  and 
which  had  not  been  so  much  as  thought  of.  Near  5000 
of  them  were  condemned  and  sold  as  slaves,  whilst 
14,040  citizens  were  confimed  in  their  privileges,  and 
recognized  as  true  Athenians.  It  was  thought  very 
strange,  that  the  author  and  promoter  of  this  law 
should  himself  desire  to  have  it  repealed.  But  the 
Athenians  were  moved  to  compassion  at  the  domestic 
calamities  of  Pericles;  so  that  they  permitted  him  to 
enrol  his  bastard  in  the  register  of  the  citizens  of  his 
tribe,  and  to  let  him  bear  his  own  name. 

A  little  after  he  himself  was  in- 
A.  M.  3576.  fected  with  the  pestilence.  Being 
Ant.  J.  C.  428.  extremely  ill,  and  ready  to  breathe 
his  last,  the  principal  citizens,  and 
such  of  his  friends  as  had  not  forsaken  him,  discours¬ 
ing  together  in  his  bed-chamber  about  his  rare  merit, 
they  ran  over  his  exploits,  and  computed  the  number 
of  his  victories;  for  whilst  he  was  generalissimo  of  the 
Athenians,  he  had  erected  for  the  glory  of  their  city 
nine  trophies,  in  memory  of  as  many  battles  gained 
by  him.  They  did  not  imagine  that  Pericles  heard 
what  they  were  saying,  because  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  senses;  but  it  was  far  otherwise,  for  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  of  their  discourse  had  escaped  him;  when, 
breaking  suddenly  from  his  silence,  “  I  am  surprised,” 
says  ne,  that  you  should  treasure  up  so  well  in  your 
memories,  and  extol  so  highly,  a  series  of  actions  in 
which  fortune  had  so  great  a  share,  and  which  are 
common  to  me  with  so  many  other  generals:  and 
at  the  same  time  should  forget  the  most  glorious  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  my  life, — I  mean  my  never  having 
caused  a  single  citizen  to  put  on  mourning.”  A  fine 
saying!  which  very  few  in  high  stations  can  declare 


i  The  army  which  besieged  Potitea  consisted  of  3000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  1600  who  had  been  sent  under  the 
command  of  Phormio.  Every  soldier  received  (daily)  two 
drachms,  or  twenty  pence  (French,)  for  master  and  man  ; 
and  those  of  the  galleys  had  the  same  pay.  Thucyd.  1.  iii. 

p.  182. 

a  About  280,000/. 

i  Plutarch  does  not.  name  this  king.  Perhaps  it  was  Ina- 
rus,  son  to  Psammetiehus  king  of  Libya,  who  had  caused 
part  of  the  Egyptians  to  take  up  arms  against  Artaxerxes, 
and  to  whom  the  Athenians,  above  thirty  years  before,  had 
sent  succours  against  the  Persians.  Thucyd.  1,  i.  p.  68. 


with  truth.  The  Athenians  were  deeply  afflicted  at 
his  death. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  observed,  from  what  has 
been  said  of  Pericles,  that  in  him  were  united  most 
qualities  which  constitute  the  great  man;  as  those  of 
the  admiral,  by  his  skill  in  naval  affairs;  of  the  great 
captain,  by  his  conquest  and  victories;  of  the  finan¬ 
cier,  by  his  excellent  regulations  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nue  ;  of  the  great  politician,  by  the  extent  and  justness 
of  his  views,  by  his  eloquence  in  public  deliberations, 
and  by  the  dexterity  and  address  with  which  he  trans¬ 
acted  affairs;  of  a  minister  of  state,  by  the  methods 
he  employed  to  increase  trade,  and  promote  the  arts 
in  general;  in  fine,  of  father  of  his  country,  by  the 
happiness  he  procured  to  every  individual,  and  which 
he  always  had  in  view,  as  the  true  scope  and  end  of 
his  administration. 

But  I  must  not  omit  another  characteristic  which 
was  peculiar  to  him.  He  acted  with  so  much  wis¬ 
dom,  moderation,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal,  for  the 
public  good;  he  discovered,  in  all  things,  so  great  a 
superiority  of  talents,  and  gave  so  exalted  an  idea  of 
his  experience,  capacity,  and  integrity,  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  confidence  of  all  the  Athenians;  and  fixed 
(in  his  own  favour,)  during  forty  years  that  he  gov¬ 
erned  the  Athenians,  their  natural  fickleness  and  in¬ 
constancy.  He  suppressed  that  jealousy,  which  an 
extreme  fondness  for  liberty  had  made  them  entertain 
against  all  citizens  distinguished  by  their  merit  and 
great  authority.  But  the  most  surprising  circumstance 
is,  he  gained  this  great  ascendant  merely  by  persua¬ 
sion,  without  employing  force,  mean  artifices,  or  any 
of  those  arts  w'hich  a  common  politician  excuses  in 
himself,  upon  the  specious  pretence  that  the  necessity 
of  the  public  affairs  and  the  interest  of  the  state,  re¬ 
quire  them. 

'  Anaxagoras  died  the  same  year  as  Pericles.4  Plu¬ 
tarch  relates  a  circumstance  concerning  him,  that 
happened  some  time  before,  which  must  not  be  omit¬ 
ted.  He  says,  that  this  philosopher,  who  had  volun¬ 
tarily  reduced  himself  to  excessive  poverty,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  greater  leisure  to  pursue  his 
studies;  finding  himself  neglected  in  his  old  age  by 
Pericles,  who,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  public  affairs, 
had  not  always  time  to  think  of  him;  wrapped  his 
cloak  about  his  head,5  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  in  the  fixed  resolution  to  starve  himself.  Pe¬ 
ricles  hearing  of  this  accidentally,  ran  with  the  utmost 
haste  to  the  philosopher’s  house,  in  the  deepest  af¬ 
fliction.  He  conjured  him,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
moving  terms,  not  to  throw  his  life  away;  adding, 
that  it  was  not  Anaxagoras  but  himself,  that  was  to 
be  lamented,  if  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  so 
wise  and  faithful  a  friend;  one  who  was  so  capable  of 
giving  him  wholesome  counsels,  in  the  pressing  emer¬ 
gencies  of  the  state.  Anaxagoras  then,  uncovering  a 
little  his  head,  spoke  thus  to  him:  Pericles,  those  who 
need  the  light  of  a  lamp  take  care  to  feed  it  with  oil. 
This  was  a  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  keen  and 
piercing,  reproach.  Pericles  ought  to  have  supplied 
his  wants  unasked.  Many  lamps  are  extinguished  in 
this  manner  in  a  country,  by  the  criminal  negligence 
of  those  who  ought  to  supply  them. 


SECTION  III.— THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  BESIEGE 
PLATAEAE.  MITYLENE  IS  TAKEN  BY  THE  ATHE¬ 
NIANS.  PLATAEAE  SURRENDERS.  THE  PLAGUE 
BREAKS  OUT  AGAIN  IN  ATHENS. 

Fourth  and  fflh  years  of  the  war. 

The  most  memorable  transaction 
of  the  following  years,®  was  the  A.  M.  3576. 
siege  of  Plataeae,  by  the  Lacedtemo-  Ant.  J.  C.  428. 
nians.  This  was  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  sieges  of  antiquity,  on  account  of  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  both  parties;  but  especially  for  the  glorious 
resistance  made  by  the  besieged,  and  their  bold  and 


*  Plut.  in  Pericl.  p.  162.  ,  .  , 

1  It  was  the  custom  for  those  to  cover  their  heads  with 

their  cloaks,  who  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  resolved  to 

’«  Thucyd.  1.  ii.  p.  147—151.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  103-109. 
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industrious  stratagem,  by  which  several  of  them  got 
out  of  the  city,  and  by  that  means  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  enemy.  The  Lacedatmonians  besieged  this 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  campaign.  As 
soon  as  they  had  pitched  their  camp  round  the  city, 
in  order  to  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country,  the 
Plataeans  sent  deputies  to  Archidamus,  who  com¬ 
manded  on  that  occasion,  to  represent  that  he  could 
not  attack  them  with  the  least  shadow  of  justice,  be¬ 
cause  that,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Platte®,  Pausa- 
nias,  the  Grecian  general,  ottering  up  a  sacrifice  in  their 
city  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  in  presence  of  all  the 
allies,  had  given  them  their  freedom,  to  reward  their 
valour  and  zeal ;  and  therefore  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  since  it 
had  been  granted  them  by  a  Lacedaemonian.  Archi¬ 
damus  answered,  that  their  demands  would  be  very 
reasonable,  had  they'  not  joined  with  the  Athenians, 
the  professed  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  Greece;  but 
that,  if  they  would  disengage  themselves  from  their 
present  alliance,  or  at  least  remain  neuter,  they'  then 
should  be  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privile¬ 
ges.  The  deputies  replied,  that  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  come  to  any  agreement,  without  the  cognizance 
of  Athens,  whither  their  wives  and  their  children 
were  retired.  The  Lacedaemonians  permitted  them  to 
send  thither;  when  the  Athenians  promising  solemnly 
to  succour  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the 
Plataeans  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremities  rather 
than  surrender;  and  accordingly  they  informed  the 
Lacedaemonians,  from  their  wails,  that  they  could  not 
comply  with  what  was  desired. 

Archidamus  then,  after  calling  upon  the  gods  to 
witness  that  he  did  not  first  infringe  the  alliance,  and 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  calamities  which  mightbefall 
the  Plataeans,  for  having  refused  the  just  and  reason¬ 
able  conditions  offered  them,  prepared  for  the  siege. 
He  surrounded  the  city  with  a  circumvallation  of 
trees,  which  were  laid  Iong-wayrs,  very  close  together, 
with  their  boughs  interwoven,  and  turned  towards  the 
city,  to  prevent  any  person  from  going  out  of  it.  He 
afterwards  threw  up  a  platform  to  set  (he  batteries 
on;  in  hopes  that,  as  so  many  hands  were  employed, 
they  should  soon  take  the  city.  He  therefore  caused 
trees  to  be  felled  on  Mount  Cithasron,  and  interwove 
them  with  fascines,  in  order  to  support  the  terrace 
on  all  sides;  he  then  threw  into  it  wood,  earth,  and 
stones;  in  a  word,  whatever  could  help  to  fill  it  up. 
The  whole  army  worked  night  and  day,  without  the 
least  intermission,  during  seventy  days;  one  half  of 
the  soldiers  reposing  themselves,  whilst  the  rest  were 
at  work. 

The  besieged  observing  that  the  work  began  to 
rise,  threw  up  a  wooden  wall  upon  the  walls  of  the 
city  opposite  to  the  platform,  in  order  that  they  might 
always  out-top  the  besiegers;  and  filled  the  hollow  of 
this  wooden  wall  with  the  bricks  they  took  from  the 
rubbish  of  the  neighbouring  houses;  so  that  the  beams 
of  timber  served  in  a  manner  as  a  defence  to  keep  the 
wall  from  falling,  as  it  was  carrying  up.  It  was  cov¬ 
ered,  on  the  outside,  with  hides,  both  raw  and  dry, 
in  order  to  shelter  the  works  and  the  workmen  from 
the  fires  discharged  against  it.  In  proportion  as  it 
rose,  the  platform  was  raised  also,  which  in  this  man¬ 
ner  was  carried  to  a  great  height.  But  the  besieged 
made  a  hole  in  the  opposite  wall,  in  order  to  carry 
oil'  the  earth  that  sustained  the  platform;  which  the 
besiegers  perceiving,  they  put  baskets  of  reeds  filled 
with  mortar  in  the  place  of  the  earth  which  had  been 
removed,  because  these  could  not  be  so  easily  carried 
otf.  The  besieged,  therefore,  finding  their  first  stra¬ 
tagem  defeated,  made  a  mine  under  grouhd  as  far  as 
the  platform,  in  order  to  work  under  cover,  and  to 
remove  from  it  the  earth  and  other  materials  of  which 
it  was  composed,  and  which  they  gave  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  far  as  the  city.  The  besiegers  were  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  perceiving  this,  till  at  last  they 
found  that  their  work  did  not  go  forward,  and  that 
the  more  earth  they  laid  on,  the  lowe;  it  sunk.  But 
the  besieged  judging  that  the  superion  y  of  numbers 
would  at  length  prevail;  without  wasting  their  time 
any  longer  on  this  work,  or  carrying  the  wall  higher 
on  the  side  towards  the  bat'ery,  contented  themselves 


'  with  building  another  within,  in  the  form  of  a  hall 
moon,  both  ends  of  which  joined  to  the  wall;  in  order 
that  they  might  retire  behind  it  when  the  first  wall 
should  be  forced;  and  so  oblige  the  enemy  to  make 
fresh  works. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besiegers  having  set  up  their 
machines  (doubtless  after  they  had  filled  up  the  ditch, 
though  Thucydides  does  not  say  this,)  shook  the  city 
wall  in  a  very  terrible  manner,  which,  though  it 
alarmed  the  citizens  very  much,  did  not  however  dis¬ 
courage  them.  They  employed  every  art  that  their 
imagination  could  suggest  against  the  enemy’s  batte¬ 
ries.  They  prevented  the  effect  of  the  battering-rams, 
by  ropes*  which  turned  aside  their  strokes.  They 
also  employed  another  artifice :  the  two  ends  of  a  great 
beam  were  made  fast  by  long  iron  chains  to  two  large 
pieces  of  timber,  supported  at  due  distance  upon  the 
wall  in  the  nature  of  a  balance;  so  that  whenever  the 
enemy  played  their  machine,  the  besieged  lifted  up 
this  beam,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  head  of  the  battering- 
ram,  which  quite  deadened  its  force,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  made  it  of  no  effect. 

The  besiegers  finding  the  attack  did  not  go  on  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  that  a  new  wall  was  raised  against  their 
platform,  despaired  of  being  able  to  storm  the  place, 
and  therefore  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
However,  they  first  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  it,  ima¬ 
gining  that  the  town  might  easily  be  burnt  down,  as 
it  was  so  small,  whenever  a  strong  wind  should  rise; 
for  they  employed  all  the  artifice  imaginable,  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with 
little  expense.  They  therefore  threw  fascines  into  the 
intervals  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  in- 
trenchnient  with  which  they  had  surrounded  them; 
and  filled  these  intervals  in  a  very  little  time,  because 
of  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  by  them ;  in  order 
to  set  fire  at  the  same  time,  to  different  parts  of  the 
city.  They  then  lighted  the  fire  with  pitch  and  sul¬ 
phur,  which  in  a  moment  made  such  a  prodigious 
blaze,  that  the  like  was  never  seen.  This  invention 
was  very'  near  carrying  the  city,  which  had  baffled  all 
others;  for  the  besieged  could  not  make  head  at  once 
against  the  fire  and  the  enemy  in  several  parts  of  the 
town;  and  had  the  weather  favoured  the  besiegers, 
as  they  flattered  themselves  it  would,  it  had  certainly 
been  taken:  but  history  informs  us,  that  an  exceed 
ing  heavy  rain  fell,  which  extinguished  the  fire. 

This  last  effort  of  the  besiegershaving  been  defeat¬ 
ed  as  successfully  as  all  the  rest,  they  now  turned 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  surrounded  the  city 
with  a  brick  wall,  strengthened  on  each  side  with  a 
deep  ditch.  The  whole  army  was  engaged  succes¬ 
sively  in  this  work,  and  when  it  was  finished,  they 
left  a  guard  over  half  of  it,  the  Boeotians  ottering 
to  guard  the  rest;  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
returned  to  Sparta,  about  the  month  of  October. 
There  were  now  in  Platte®  but  400  inhabitants,  and 
fourscore  Athenians,  with  110  women  to  dress  their 
victuals,  and  no  other  person,  whether  freeman  or 
slave;  all  the  rest  having  been  sent  to  Athens  before 
the  siege. 

During  the  campaign,  some  engagements  were 
fought  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  I  omit  as  being 
of  no  importance. 

The  next  summer,*  which  was  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war,  the  people  of  Lesbos,  the  citizens  of  Me- 
thynina  excepted,  resolved  to  break  their  alliance 
with  the  Athenians.  They  had  designed  to  rebel  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  declared,  but  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  not  receive  them  at  that  time.  The  citizens  of 
Methymna  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Athenians,  assu¬ 
ring  them,  that  if  immediate  succour  was  not  sent,  the 
island  would  be  inevitably  lost.  The  dejection  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  sustained  great  losses  by  the  war 
and  the  plague,  was  greatly  increased,  when  news 
was  brought  of  the  revolt  of  so  considerable  an  island, 
whose  forces,  which  were  hitherto  unimpaired,  would 
now  join  the  enemy',  and  reinforce  them  on  a  sudden 


1  The  lower  end  of  these  ropes  formed  a  variety  of  slip, 
knots,  with  which  they  cutched  the  head  of  the  battering 
ram,  which  they  raised  up  by  the  help  of  the  machine. 

1  Tliucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  174—207.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  108, 109. 
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bv  the  addition  of  a  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians 
therefore  immediately  sent  forty  galleys  designed  for 
Peloponnesus,  which  accordingly  sailed  forMilylene. 
The  inhabitants,  though  in  great  Consternation,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  quite  unprepared,  yet  put  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bravery,  and  sailed  out  of  the  port  with 
their  ships;  however,  being  repulsed,  they  proposed 
an  accommodation,  which  the  Athenians  listened  to, 
from  an  apprehension  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  reduce  the  island  to  their  allegiance.  A 
suspension  of  arms  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  during 
which  the  Mityleneans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens. 
The  fear  of  not  obtaining  their  demands,  made  them 
send  others  to  Lacedsemonia.  to  desire  succours.  This 
was  not  ill  judged,  the  Athenians  sending  them  an 
answer  which  they  had  no  reason  to  interpret  in  their 
favour. 

The  ambassadors  of  Mitylene,  after  a  dangerous 
voyage,  being  arrived  in  Lacadaemonia,  the  Spartans 
deferred  giving  them  audience  till  the  solemnization 
of  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  that  the  allies  might 
hear  the  complaints  they  had  to  make.  I  shall  repeat 
their  whole  speech  on  that  occasion,  as  it  may  serve, 
at  once,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  Thucydides’s  style,  and 
of  the  disposition  of  the  several  states  towards  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  “We  are  sensible,” 
said  the  ambassadors,  “  that  it  is  usual  to  treat  desert¬ 
ers  well  at  first,  because  of  the  services  they  do  those 
whom  they  fly  to;  but  to  despise  them  afterwards  as 
traitors  to  their  country  and  friends.  This  is  far  from 
being  unjust,  when  they  have  no  inducement  to  such 
a  change;  when  the  same  union  subsists,  and  the  same 
aids  are  reciprocally  granted.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
between  us  and  the  Athenians:  and  we  entreat  you 
not  to  be  prejudiced  against  us,  because,  after  having 
been  treated  mildly  by  the  Athenians  during  the  peace, 
we  now  renounce  their  alliance  when  they  are  unfor¬ 
tunate.  For,  since  we  are  come  hither  to  demand  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  number  of  your  friends  and  allies, 
we  ought  to  begin  our  own  justification,  by  showing 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  our  procedure;  it  being 
impossible  for  a  true  friendship  to  be  established  be¬ 
tween  individuals,  or  a  solid  alliance  between  cities, 
unless  both  are  founded  on  virtue,  and  uniformity  of 
principles  and  sentiments. 

“  To  come  to  the  point:  The  treaty  we  concluded 
with  the  Athenians,  was  not  to  enslave  Greece,  but 
to  free  it  from  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians:  and  it  was 
concluded  from  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  when  you 
renounced  the  command.  We  adhered  to  it  with 
pleasure,  so  long  as  the  Athenians  continued  to  enter¬ 
tain  just  designs;  but  when  we  saw  that  they  discon¬ 
tinued  the  war  which  they  were  carrying  on  against 
the  enemy,  merely  to  oppress  the  allies,  we  couid  not 
but  suspect  their  conduct.  And  as  it  was  extremely 
difficult,  in  so  great  a  diversity  of  interests  and  opin¬ 
ions,  for  all  to  continue  in  strict  union ;  and  still  harder 
to  make  head  against  them,  when  alone  and  sepa¬ 
rated;  they  have  subjected,  by  insensible  degrees,  all 
the  allies,  except  the  inhabitants  of  Chios,  and  our 
people;  and  used  our  own  forces  for  this  end.  For, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  left  us  seemingly  at  our 
liberty,  they  obliged  us  to  follow  them;  though  we 
could  no  longer  rely  on  their  word,  and  had  the 
strongest  reason  to  fear  the  like  treatment.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  what  probability  is  there,  after  their  enslaving 
all  the  other  states,  that  they  should  show  a  regard 
to  us  only,  and  admit  us  upon  the  foot  of  equals,  if 
they  may  become  our  masters  whenever  they  please; 
especially  as  their  power  increases  daily,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  ours  lessens?  A  mutual  fear  between  confed¬ 
erates,  is  a  strong  motive  to  make  an  alliance  lasting, 
and  to  prevent  unjust  and  violent  attempts,  by  keep¬ 
ing  all  things  in  an  equilibrium.  If  they  left  us  tne 
enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  it  was  merely  because  they 
could  not  intrench  upon  them  by  open  force,  but  only 
by  that  equity  and  specious  moderation  they  have 
■shown  us.  First  they  pretended  to  prove,  from  their 
moderate  conduct  in  regard  to  us,  that  as  we  are  free, 
we  should  not  have  marched  in  conjunction  with  them 
against  the  other  allies,  had  they  not  given  them  just 
grounds  for  complaint.  Secondly,  by  attacking  the 
weakest  first,  and  subduing  them  one  after  another, 
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they  enabled  themselves,  by  their  ruin,  to,  subject  the 
most  powerful  without  difficulty,  who  at  last  woulc 
be  left  alone,  and  without  support;  whereas,  had  they 
begun  by  invading  us,  at  the  tune  that  the  allies  were 
possessed  of  all  their  strength,  and  were  able  to  make 
some  stand,  they  could  not  so  easily  have  completed 
their  design.  Besides,  as  we  had  a  large  fleet,  which 
would  strengthen  considerably  whatever  party  w:e 
should  declare  for,  this  was  a  check  upon  them.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  high  regard  we  have  always  shown  for 
their  republic,  and  the  endeavours  we  have,used  to 
gain  the  favour  of  those  who  commanded  it,  have 
suspended  our  ruin.  But  we  had  been  undone,  had 
not  this  war  broke  out;  and  of  this  the  fate  of  others 
leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt. 

“  What  friendship,  then,  what  lasting  alliance,  can 
be  concluded  with  those  who  never  are  friends  and 
allies,  but  when  force  is  employed  to  make  them  con¬ 
tinue  such?  For,  as  they  were  obliged  to  pay  court 
to  us  during  the  war,  to  prevent  our  joining  with  the 
enemy;  we  were  constrained  to  treat  them  with  the 
same  regard  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent  their  falling 
upon  us.  That  which  love  produces  in  other  places, 
was  with  us  the  effect  of  fear.  It  was  this  circum¬ 
stance  that  made  an  alliance  subsist  some  time,  which 
both  parties  were  determined  to  break  upon  the  very 
first  favourable  occasion;  let  therefore  no  one  accuse 
us  for  the  advantage  we  now  take.  W  e  had  not  al¬ 
ways  the  same  opportunity  to  save  ourselves,  as  they 
had  to  ruin  us;  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  waiting 
a  favourable  juncture,  before  we  could  venture  to 
declare  ourselves. 

“  Such  are  the  motives  which  now  oblige  us  to  so¬ 
licit  your  alliance:  motives,  the  equity  and  justice  of 
which  appear  very  strong  to  us,  and  consequently 
call  upon  us  to  provide  for  our  safety :  we  should  have 
claimed  your  protection  before,  had  you  been  sooner 
inclined  to  afford  it  us;  for  we  offered  ourselves  to 
you,  even  before  the  war  broke  out :  we  are  now  come, 
at  the  persuasion  of  the  Bosotians,  your  allies,  to  dis¬ 
engage  ourselves  from  the  oppressors  of  Greece,  and 
join  our  arms  with  those  of  its  defenders;  and  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  our  state,  which  is  now  in 
imminent  danger.  If  anything  can  be  objected  to 
our  conduct,  it  is,  our  declaring  so  precipitately  with 
more  generosity  than  prudence,  and  without  having 
made  the  least  preparations.  But  this  also  ought  to 
engage  you  to  be  the  more  ready  in  succouring  us; 
that  you  may  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  protecting 
the  oppressed,  and  avenging  yourselves  on  your  ene¬ 
mies.  There  never  was  a  more  favourable  conjunc¬ 
ture  than  that  which  now  offers  itself;  a  conjuncture, 
when  war  and  pestilence  have  consumed  their  forces, 
and  exhausted  their  treasure:  not  to  mention  that 
their  fleet  is  divided,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be 
in  a  condition  to  resist  you,  should  you  invade  them 
at  the  same  time  by  sea  and  land.  For,  they  either 
will  leave  us  to  attack  you,  and  give  us  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  succouring  you;  or  they  will  oppose  us  alto¬ 
gether,  and  then  you  will  have  but  half  their  forces 
to  deal  with. 

“As  to  what  remains,  let  no  one  imagine  that  you 
will  expose  yourselves  to  dangers  for  a  people  incapa¬ 
ble  of  doing  you  service.  Our  country  indeed  lies  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  you,  but  our  aid  is  near 
at  hand.  For  the  war  will  be  carried  on,  not  in  Atti¬ 
ca,  as  is  supposed,  but  in  that  country  whose  revenues 
are  the  support  of  Attica,  and  we  are  not  far  from  it. 
Consider,  also,  that  in  abandoning  us,  you  will  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  the  Athenians  by  the  addition  of 
ours;  and  that  no  state  will  then  dare  to  revolt  against 
them.  But  in  succouring  us,  you  will  strengthen 
yourselves  with  a  fleet  which  you  so  much  want;  and 
you  will  induce  many  other  people,  after  our  exam¬ 
ple,  to  join  you ;  ana  you  will  take  off'  the  reproach 
cast  upon  you,  of  abandoning  those  who  have  recourse 
to  your  protection,  which  will  be  no  inconsiderable 
advantage  to  you  during  the  course  of  the  wav. 

“We  therefore  implore  you, in  the  name  ofJupiter 
Olympius,  in  whose  temple  we  now  are,  not  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks,  nor  reject  suppliants, 
whose  preservation  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and 
whose  ruin  may  be  infinitely  pernicious  to  you.  Show 
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yourselves  such  now,  as  the  idea  entertained  of  your 
generosity,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  we  are 
reduced,  demand;  that  is,  the  protectors  of  the  af¬ 
flicted,  the  deliverers  of  Greece.” 

The  allies,  struck  with  these  reasons,  admitted 
them  into  the  alliance  of  Peloponnesus.  An  immedi¬ 
ate  incursion  into  the  enemy’s  country  was  resolved, 
and  that  the  allies  should  rendezvous  at  Corinth,  with 
two-thirds  of  their  forces.  The  Lacedaemonians  ar¬ 
rived  first,  and  prepared  engines  for  transporting  the 
ships  from  the  gulf  of  Corinth  into  the  sea  of  Athens, 
in  order  to  invade  Attica  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
Athenians  were  no  less  active  on  their  side;  but  the 
allies,  being  employed  in  their  harvest,  and  beginning 
to  grow  weary  of  the  war,  were  a  long  time  before 
they  met. 

During  this  interval,  the  Athenians,  who  perceived 
that  all  these  preparations  were  made  against  them, 
from  a  supposition  that  they  were  very  weak;  in  or¬ 
der  to  undeceive  the  world,  and  show  that  they  were 
able  to  furnish  a  fleet  without  calling  in  any  of  their 
ships  from  before  Lesbos,  put  to  sea  a  fleet  of  100 
sail,  which  they  manned  with  citizens  as  well  as  for¬ 
eigners;  not  exempting  a  single  citizen,  except  such 
only  as  were  obliged  to  serve  on  horseback,  or  whose 
revenue  amounted  to  500  measures  of  corn.  After 
having  showed  themselves  before  the  isthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  to  make  a  display  of  their  power,  they  made 
descents  into  whatever  part  of  Peloponnesus  they 
pleased. 

They  never  had  had  a  finer  fleet.  They  guarded 
their  own  country,  and  the  coasts  of  Eubcea  and  Sa- 
lamis  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships:  they  cruised  round 
Peloponnesus  with  another  fleet  of  the  like  number 
of  vessels,  without  including  their  fleet  before  Les¬ 
bos  and  other  places.  The  whole  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  250  galleys.  The  expenses  of  this  powerful 
armament  entirely  exhausted  their  treasure,  which 
had  been  very  much  drained  before  by  those  incurred 
by  the  siege  of  Potidasa. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  greatly  surprised  at  so  formi¬ 
dable  a  fleet,  which  they  no  ways  expected,  returned 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  their  own  country,  and 
only  ordered  forty  galleys  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  suc¬ 
cour  of  Mitylene.  The  Athenians  had  sent  a  rein¬ 
forcement  thither,  consisting  of  1000  heavy-armed 
troops,  by  whose  assistance  they  made  a  contravalla- 
tion,  with  forts  in  the  most  commodious  places;  so 
that  it  was  blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  The  Athenians  were  in  such 
great  want  of  money  for  carrying  on  this  siege,  that 
they  were  reduced  to  assess  themselves,  which  they 
had  never  before,  and  by  this  means  200  talents'  were 
sent  to  it. 

The  peoplp  of  Mitylene  being  in 
A.  M.  3577.  want  of  all  things,  and  having  wait- 
Ant.  J.  C.  427.  ed  to  no  purpose  for  the  succours 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  pro¬ 
mised  them,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  no 
person  should  be  put  to  death  or  imprisoned,  till  the 
ambassadors,  whom  they  should  send  to  Athens, 
were  returned;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops 
should  be  admitted  into  the  city.  As  soon  as  the 
Athenians  had  got  possession  of  the  city,  such  of  the 
factious  Mityleneans  as  had  fled  to  the  altars  for  re¬ 
fuge,  were  conveyed  to  Tenedos,  and  afterwards  to 
Athens.  There  the  affair  of  the  Mityleneans  was  de¬ 
bated.  As  their  revolt  had  greatly  exasperated  the 
people,  because  it  had  not  been  preceded  by  any  ill 
treatment,  and  seemed  a  mere  effect  of  their  hatred 
for  the  Athenians,  in  the  first  transports  of  their  rage 
they  resolved  to  put  all  their  citizens  to  death  indis¬ 
criminately,  and  to  make  all  the  women  and  children 
slaves;  and  immediately  they  sent  a  galley  to  put  the 
decree  in  execution. 

But  night  gave  them  leisure  to  reflect.  This  sever¬ 
ity  was  judged  too  cruel,  and  carried  beyond  its  due 
bounds.  .  They  imagined  to  themselves  the  fate  of 
that  unhappy  city,  entirely  abandoned  to  slaughter, 
and  repented  their  having  involved  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  This  sudden  change  of  the  Athenians 
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gave  the  Mitylenean  ambassadors  some  little  glim¬ 
mering  of  hope;  and  they  prevailed  so  far  with  the 
magistrates,  as  to  have  the  affair  debated  a  second 
time.  Cleon,  who  had  suggested  the  first  decree,  a 
man  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  who  had  great  influence 
over  the  people,  maintained  his  opinion  with  much  ve¬ 
hemence  and  heat.  He  represented,  that  it  was  un¬ 
worthy  a  wise  government  to  change  with  every  wind, 
and  to  annul  in  the  morning  what  they  had  decreed 
the  night  before;  and  that  it  was  highly  important  to 
take  an  exemplary  vengeance  on  the  Mityleneans,  in 
order  to  awe  the  rest  of  their  allies,  who  were  every 
where  ready  to  revolt. 

Diodorus,  who  had  contradicted  Cleon  in  the  first 
assembly,  now  opposed  his  arguments  more  strongly 
than  before.  After  describing,  in  a  tender  and  pa- 
thetic  manner,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Mity¬ 
leneans,  whose  minds  (he  said)  must  necessarily  be 
tortured  with  anxiety  and  suspense,  whilst  they  were 
expecting  a  sentence  that  Was  to  determine  their 
fate;  he  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  fame 
of  their  mildness  and  clemency  had  always  reflected 
the  highest  honour  on  them,  and  distinguished  them 
gloriously  from  all  other  nations.  He  observed,  that 
the  citizens  of  Mitylene  had  been  drawn  involuntarily 
into  the  rebellion;  a  proof  of  which  was,  their  sur¬ 
rendering  the  city  to  them  the  instant  it  was  in  their 
power  to  do  it:  they,  therefore,  by  this  decree,  would 
murder  their  benefactors  and  consequently  be  both 
unjust  and  ungrateful,  as  they  would  punish  the  inno¬ 
cent  with  the  guilty.  He  observed  farther,  that  sup¬ 
posing  the  Mityleneans  in  general  were  guilty,  it 
would  however  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Athenians 
to  dissemble,  in  order  that  the  rigorous  punishment 
they  had  decreed  might  not  exasperate  the  rest  of  the 
allies;  and  that  the  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
evil,  would  be  to  leave  room  for  repentance,  and  not 
plunge  people  into  despair,  by  the  absolute  and  irre¬ 
vocable  refusal  of  a  pardon.  His  opinion  therefore 
was,  that  they  should  examine  very  deliberately  the 
cause  of  those  factious  Mityleneans  who  had  been 
brought  to  Athens,  and  pardon  all  the  rest. 

The  assembly  was  very  much  divided,  so  that  Di¬ 
odorus  carried  it  only  by  a  few  votes.  A  second  galley 
was  therefore  immediately  fitted  out.  It  was  furnish¬ 
ed  with  every  thing  that  might  accelerate  its  course; 
and  the  ambassadors  of  Mitylene  promised  a  great 
reward  to  the  crew,  provided  they  arrived  in  time. 
They  therefore  made  extraordinary  exertions,  and  did 
not  quit  their  oars  even  when  they  took  sustenance, 
but  ate  and  drank  as  they  rowed,  and  took  their  rest 
alternately;  and  very  happily  for  them  the  wind  was 
favourable.  The  first  galley  had  got  a  day  and  night’s 
sail  before  them;  but  as  those  on  board  carried  ill 
news,  they  did  not  make  great  haste.  Its  arrival  be¬ 
fore  the  city  had  spread  the  utmost  consternation  in 
every  part  of  it:  but  this  consternation  was  increased 
infinitely,  when  the  decree,  by  which  all  the  citizens 
were  sentenced  to  die,  was  read  in  a  full  assembly. 
Nothing  now  was  heard  in  all  places  but  cries  and 
loud  laments.  The  moment  that  the  sentence  was 
going  to  be  put  in  execution,  advice  came  that  a  se¬ 
cond  galley  was  arrived.  Immediately  the  cruel 
massacre  was  suspended.  The  assembly  was  again 
convened:  and  the  decree  which  granted  a  pardon 
was  listened  to  with  such  silence  and  joy,  as  is  much 
easier  conceived  than  expressed. 

All  the  factious  Mityleneans  who  had  been  taken, 
though  upwards  of  1000,  were  put  to  death.  The  cjty 
was  afterwards  dismantled,  the  ships  delivered  up,  and 
the  whole  island,  the  city  of  Methymna  excepted,  was 
divided  into  3000  parts,  300  of  which  were  consecra¬ 
ted  to  the  service  of  the  gods;  and  the  rest  divided 
by  lot  among  such  Athenians  as  were  sent  thither,  to 
whom  the  natives  of  the  country  gave  a  revenue  of 
two  minse2  for  every  portion ;  on  which  condition 
they  were  permitted  to  keep  possession  of  the  island, 
but  not  as  proprietors.  The  cities  which  belonged 
to  the  Mityleneans  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  were  all  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  Athenians. 
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During  the  winter  of  the  preceding  campaign,1  the 
inhabitants  of  Plataeaj,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cour,  and  being  in  the  utmost  want  of  provisions, 
formed  a  resolution  to  escape  through  the  enemy: 
but  half  of  them,  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  and  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  entirely 
lost  their  courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution; 
out  the  rest  (who  were  about  220  soldiers)  persisted 
in  their  resolution,  and  escaped  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner. 

Before  I  begin  the  description  of  their  escape,  it 
will  be  proper  to  inform  nvy  readers,  in  what  9ense  I 
use  certain  expressions  which  I  shall  employ  in  it.  In 
strictness  of  speech,  the  line  of  fortification  whicti  is 
made  round  a  city  when  besieged,  to  prevent  sallies, 
19  called  contravallation ;  and  that  which  is  made  to 
prevent  any  succours  from  without,  is  named  circum- 
vallalion.  Both  these  fortifications  were  used  in  this 
siege;  however,  for  brevity’s  sake,  I  shall  use  only  the 
former  term. 

The  contravallation  consisted  of  two  walls,  at  six¬ 
teen  feet  distance  one  from  the  other.  The  space 
between  the  two  walls  being  a  kind  of  platform  or 
terrace,  seemed  to  be  but  one  single  building,  and 
composed  a  range  of  cazerns  or  barracks,  where  the 
soldiers  had  their  lodgings.  Lofty  towers  were  built 
around  it  at  proper  distances,  extending  from  one  wall 
to  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  at  the  same  time  against  any  attack 
from  within  and  without.  There  was  no  going  from 
one  cazern  to  another  without  crossing  those  towers; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  wall  was  a  parapet  on  both 
sides,  where  a  guard  was  commonly  kept;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  the  soldiers  used  to  shelter  themselves  in  the 
lowers,  which  served  as  guard-houses.  Such  was  the 
contravallation,  on  both  sides  of  which  was  a  ditch, 
the  earth  of  which  had  been  employed  in  making  the 
bricks  of  the  wall. 

The  besieged  first  ascertained  the  height  of  the 
w  11,  by  counting  the  rows  of  bricks  which"  composed 
it;  and  this  they  did  at  different  times,  and  employed 
several  men  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  mistake  in  the  calculation.  This  was  the  easier, 
because,  as  the  wall  stood  at  a  small  distance,  every 
part  of  it  was  very  visible.  They  then  made  ladders 
of  a  proper  length. 

All  things  being  now  ready  for  executing  the  de¬ 
sign,  the  besieged  left  the  city  one  night  when  there 
was  no  moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  After  crossing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  near 
to  the  wall  undiscovered,  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night;  not  to  mention  that  the  noise  made  by  the 
rain  and  wind  prevented  their  being  heard.  They 
marched  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  clashing  of  their  arm-,  which  were  light,  in 
order  that  those  who  carried  them  might  be  the  more 
active;  and  one  of  their  legs  was  naked,  to  keep  them 
from  sliding  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those  who  car¬ 
ried  the  ladders  laid'  them  in  the  space  between  the 
towers,  where  they  knew  no  guard  was  posted,  be¬ 
cause  it  rained.  That  instant  twelve  men  mounted 
the  ladders,  armed  with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and  a 
dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the  towers,  six  on 
each  side.  They  were  followed  by  soldiers  armed  on¬ 
ly  with  javelins,  that  they  might  mount  the  easier; 
and  the  shields  were  carried  after  them  to  be  used  in 
the  conflict. 

When  most  of  them  were  got  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  they  were  discovered  by  the  falling  of  a  tile, 
which  one  of  their  comrades,  in  taking  hold  of  the 
parapet  to  keep  himself  steady,  had  thrown  down. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  given  from  the  towers, 
and  the  whole  camp  approached  the  wall  without  dis¬ 
covering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the  gloom 
of  the  night  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Besides 
which  those  who  had  stayed  behind  in  the  city,  beat 
an  alarm  at  the  same  time,  in  another  quarter,  to 
make  a  diversion:  so  that  the  enemy  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn  themselves  and  were  afraid  to  quit 
their  posts.  But  a  body  of  reserve  of  300  men,  who 
were  kept  for  any  unforeseen  accident  that  might 
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happen,  quitted  the  contravallation,  and  ran  to  that 
part  where  they  heard  the  noise;  and1  torches  were 
held  up  towards  Thebes,  to  show  that  they  must  run 
that  way.  But  those  in  the  city,  to  render  that  sig 
nal  of  no  use,  held  up  others  at  the  same  time  in  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters,  having  prepared  them  on  the  wall  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  mounted  first  hav¬ 
ing  possessed  themselves  of  the  two  towers  which 
flanked  the  intervals  where  the  ladders  were  set,  and 
having  killed  those  who  guarded  them,  posted  them¬ 
selves  there  to  defend  the  passage,  and  kept  oil'  the 
besiegers.  Then  setting  ladders  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  against  the  two  towers,  they  caused  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in  order  to  keep  off, 
by  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  as  well  those  who 
were  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  as  others  who 
were  hastening  from  the  neighbouring  towers.  Whilst 
this  was  doing,  they  had  time  to  set  up  several  lad¬ 
ders,  and  to  throw  down  the  parapet,  that  the  rest 
might  come  up  with  greater  ease.  As  fast  as  they 
came  up,  they  went  down  on  the  other  side,  and  drew 
up  near  the  ditch  on  the  outside,  to  shoot  at  those 
who  appeared.  After  they  were  passed  over,  the  men 
who  were  in  the  towers  came  down  last,  and  made  to 
the  ditch  to  follow  after  the  rest. 

That  instant  the  guard  of  300,  with  torches,  came 
up.  However,  as  the  Plataeans  saw  their  enemies 
by  this  light  better  than  they  were  seen  by  them, 
they  took  a  surer  aim,  by  which  means  the  last  cross¬ 
ed  the  ditch  without  being  attacked  in  their  passage: 
but  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  because  the 
ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  would  not  bear,  on 
account  of  tbe  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The  violence 
of  the  storm  was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

After  all  were  passed  over,  they  took  the  road  to¬ 
wards  Thebes,  the  better  to  conceal  theirj-etreat:  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  flee  towards  a 
city  of  the  enemy’s.  And  accordingly  they  perceived 
the  besiegers,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  pursuing 
them  in  the  road  that  led  to  Athens.  After  keeping 
that  towards  Thebes  about  six  or  seven  stadia* *  they 
turned  short  towards  the  mountain,  and  resumed  the 
road  towards  Athens,  whither  212  arrived  out  of  220 
who  had  quitted  the  place;  the  rest  having  returned 
back  through  fear,  one  archer  excepted,  who  was 
taken  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  of  contravallation.  The 
besiegers,  after  having  pursued  them  to  no  purpose, 
returned  to  their  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Platseans  who  remained  in 
the  city  supposing  that  all  their  companions  had  been 
killed  ’(because  those  who  returned,  to  justify  them¬ 
selves,  affirmed  they  were,)  sent  a  herald  to  demand 
the  dead  bodies;  but  being  told  the  true  state  of  the 
affair,  he  withdrew. 

About  the  end  of  the  following  campaign,3  which 
is  that  wherein  Mitylene  was  taken,  the  Platseans  be¬ 
ing  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  make 
the  least  defence,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  punished  till  they  had  been  tried 
by  the  due  forms  of  justice.  Five  commissioners 
came  for  this  purpose  from  Lacedaemon :  and  these, 
without  charging  them  with  any  crime,  barely  asked 
them,  whether  they  had  done  any  service  to  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  and  the  allies  in  "this  war  !  The  Pla- 
tteans  were  much  surprised,  as  well  as  embarrassed 
by  this  question;  and  were  sensible,  that  it  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Thebans,  their  professed  enemies 
who  had  vowed  their  destruction.  They  therefore 
put  the  Lacedtemonians  in  mind  of  the  services  they 
had  done  to  Greece  in  general,  both  at  the  battle  of 
Artemisium,  and  that  of  Plata»Ee;  and  particularly  in 
Lacedeemonia,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  which 
was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  their  slaves.  The  only 
reason  (they  declared)  of  their  having  joined  the 
Athenians  afterwards,  was,  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  hostilities  of  the  Thebans,  against  whom  they  had 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  no 
purpose:  that  if  it  was  imputed  to  them  for  a  crime, 
which  was  only  their  misfortune,  it  ought  not  how 


9  Upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  league 

*  Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  203 — 220.  Diod.  1.  xu.  p. 


i  Thucyd.  1.  iii.  p.  185 — 188. 
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ever  entirely  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  services.  “  Cast  your  eyes,”  said  they,  “  on 
the  monuments  of  your  ancestors  which  you  see  here, 
to  whom  we  annually  pay  all  the  honours  which  can 
be  rendered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  You  thought 
fit  to  intrust  their  bodies  with  us,  as  we  were  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  of  their  bravery:  and  yet  you  now  will  give  up 
their  ashes  to  their  murderers,  in  abandoning  us  to 
the  Thebans,  who  fought  against  them  at  the  battle  of 
Plataeae.  Will  you  enslave  a  province  where  Greece 
recovered  its  liberty?  Will  you  destroy  the  temples 
of  those  gods,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  victory? 
Will  you  abolish  the  memory  of  their  founders,  who 
contributed  so  greatly  to  your  safety?  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  we  may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  is  insepara¬ 
ble  from  your  glory:  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your 
ancient  friends  and  benefactors  to  the  unjust  hatred 
of  the  Thebans,  without  overwhelming  yourselves 
with  eternal  infamy.” 

One  would  conclude,  that  these  just  remonstrances 
should  have  made  some  impression  on  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians;  but  they  were  biassed  more  by  the  answer 
the  Thebans  made,  which  was  expressed  in  the  most 
haughty  and  bitter  terms  against  the  Platasans;  and 
besides,  they  had  brought  their  instructions  from  La¬ 
cedaemon.  They  adhered  therefore  to  their  first  ques¬ 
tion,  Whether  the  Platceans  had  done  them  any  ser¬ 
vice  since  the  war ?  and  making  them  pass  one  after 
another,  as  they  severally  answered  dVo,  they  were 
immediately  butchered  and  not  one  escaped.  About 
200  were  killed  in  this  manner;  and  twenty-five  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  were  among  them,  met  with  the  same  un¬ 
happy  fate.  Their  wives,  who  had  been  taken  pris¬ 
oners,  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The  Thebans  after¬ 
wards  peopled  their  city  with  exiles  from  Megara 
and  Platsese;  but  the  year  after  they  demolished  it 
entirely.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  great  advantages  from 
the  Thebans,  sacrificed  the  Plataeans  to  their  animos¬ 
ity,  ninety-three  years  after  their  first  alliance  with 
the  Athenians. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  of 
A.  M.  3578.  Peloponnesus,  the  plague  broke  out 
Ant.  J.  C.  426.  anew  in  Athens,1  and  again  swept 
away  great  numbers. 

SECTION  IV. — THE  ATHENIANS  POSSESS  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OF  PYLUS,  AND  ARE  AFTERWARDS  BE¬ 
SIEGED  IN  IT.  THE  SPARTANS  ARE  SHUT  UP  IN 
THE  LITTLE  ISLAND  OF  SPHACTERIA.  CLEON 
MAKES  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  IT.  ARTAXERXES 
DIES. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the  War. 

I  PASS  over  several  particular  incidents  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  campaigns,  which  differ  very  little  from  one 
another;  the  Lacedaemonians  making  regularly  every 
year  incursions  into  Attica,  and  the  Atnenians  into 
Peloponnesus:  I  likewise  omit  some  sieges  in  differ¬ 
ent  places:  that  of  Pylus,2  a  little 
A.  M.,3579.  city  of  Messenia,  only  400  furlongs3 
Ant.  J.  C.  425.  from  Lacedaemon,  was  one  of  the 
most  considerable.  The  Athenians, 
headed  by  Demosthenes,  had  taken  that  city,  and 
fortified  themselves  very  strongly  in  it;  this  was  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war.  The  Lacedaemonians  left 
Attica  immediately,  in  order  to  go  and  recover  that 
place,  and  accordingly  they  attacked  it  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Brasidas,  one  of  their  leaders,  signalized 
himself  here  by  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  bra¬ 
very.  Opposite  to  the  city  was  a  little  island  called 
Sphacteria,  from  whence  the  besieged  might  be  great¬ 
ly  annoyed,  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  shut  up. 
They  therefore  threw  a  chosen  body  of  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  into  it;  making,  in  all,  420,  exclusive  of  the 
Helots.  A  battle  was  fought  at  sea,  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  victorious,  and  accordingly  erected  a 
trophy.  They  surrounded  the  island;  and  set  a  guard 
over  every  part  of  it,  to  prevent  any  of  the  inhabitants 


•  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  232. 

4  Ibid.  I.  iv.  p.  253—280.  Diod.  1.  xii.  p.  112-114. 
Twenty  French  leagues. 


from  going  out,  or  any  provisions  being  brougw*.  ’.a  td 
them. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  come  to  Spi*  Aa,  th' 
magistrate  thought  the  affair  of  the  utmost  impor 
tance,  and  therefore  came  himself  upon  the  .spot,  it 
order  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  take  proper 
measures;  when,  concluding  that  it  would  be  smpossi. 
ble  for  him  to  save  those  who  were  in  the  island,  and 
that  they  at  last  must  necessarily  be  starved  out,  o' 
be  taken  by  some  other  means,  he  proposed  an  ac¬ 
commodation.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded, 
in  order  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians  time  to  send  to 
Athens;  but  upon  condition  that  in  the  mean  time 
they  should  surrender  up  all  their  galleys,  and  not 
attack  the  place  either  by  sea  or  land,  till  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors:  that  if  they  complied  with  these 
conditions,  the  Athenians  would  permit  them  to  carry 
provisions  to  those  who  were  in  the  island,  at  the  rate 
of  so  much  for  the  master,4  and  half  for  the  servant; 
and  that  the  whole  should  be  done  publicly,  and  in 
sight  of  both  armies:  that,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Athenians  should  be  allowed  to  keep  guard  round  the 
island,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  going  in  or  out  of 
it,  but  should  not  attack  it  in  any  manner;  that  in  case 
this  agreement  should  be  infringed  in  the  least,  the 
truce  would  be  broken;  otherwise,  that  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  full  force  till  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
whom  the  Athenians  obliged  themselves,  by  the  arti¬ 
cles,  to  convey  and  bring  back;  and  that  then  theLa- 
cedaemonians  should  have  their  ships  restored,  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  had  been  delivered  up. 
Such  were  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  The  Lacedae- 
monians  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  by  surrendering 
about  threescore  ships;  after  which  they  sent  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Athens. 

Being  admitted  to  audience  before  the  people,  they 
began  by  saying,  that  they  were  come  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  sue  for  that  peace  which  they  themselves 
were,  a  little  before,  in  a  condition  to  grant:  that  it 
depended  only  upon  them  to  acquire  the  glory  of  hav¬ 
ing  restored  the  tranquillity  of  all  Greece,  as  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  consented  to  their  being  arbitrators  in 
this  treaty:  that  the  danger  to  which  their  citizens 
were  exposed*in  the  island,  had  determined  them  to 
take  such  a  step  as  could  not  but  be  very  grating  to 
Lacedaemonians:  however,  that  their  affairs  were  far 
from  being  desperate,  and  therefore,  that  now  was 
the  time  to  establish,  between  the  two  republics,  a 
firm  and  solid  friendship;  because  the  affairs  of  both 
were  still  fluctuating,  and  fortune  had  not  yet  declared 
absolutely  in  favour  of  either  :  that  the  gods  fre¬ 
quently  abandoned  those  whom  success  makes  proud, 
by  shifting  the  scene,  and  rendering  them  as  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  they  before  had  been  happy:  that  they  ought 
to  consider  that  the  fate  of  arms  is  very  uncertain; 
and  that  the  means  to  establish  a  lasting  peace,  is  not 
to  triumph  over  an  enemy  by  oppressing  him,  but  to 
agree  to  a  reconciliation  on  just  and  reasonable 
terms:  for  then,  conquered  by  generosity  and  not  by 
violence,  his  future  thoughts  being  all  employed,  not 
on  revenge,  but  on  gratitude,  he  makes  it  both  his 
pleasure  and  his  duty  to  observe  his  engagements  with 
inviolable  fidelity. 

The  Athenians  had  now  a  happy  opportunity  for 
terminating  the  war,  by  a  peace  which  would  have 
been  no  less  glorious  to  them  than  advantageous  to 
all  Greece.  But  Cleon,  who  had  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  people,  prevented  so  important  a  benefit. 
They,  therefore,  answered,  by  his  advice,  that  those 
who  were  in  the  island  should  first  surrender  at  dis¬ 
cretion;  and  afterwards  be  carried  to  Athens,  on  the 
condition  of  being  sent  back  from  it,  as  soon  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  should  have  restored  the  cities  which 
the  Athenians  had  been  forced  to  give  up  by  the  last 
treaty;  and  that  these  things  being  done,  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace  should  be  concluded.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  demanded  that  deputies  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  Athenians  should  engage  to  ratify  what 


4  For  the  masters,  two  Attic  ehrenices  of  flour,  making 
about  four  pounds  and  a  half,  two  cotyles,  or  half  pints  of 
wine,  and  a  piece  of  meat ;  with  half  this  quantity  for  th* 
servants. 
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they  should  conclude.  But  Cleon  exclaimed  against 
this  proposal,  and  said,  it  was  plain  they  did  not  deal 
fairly,  since  they  would  not  negotiate  with  the  people, 
but  with  individuals,  whom  they  might  easily  bribe; 
and  that,  if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer,  they  should  do 
it  immediately.  The  Lacedaeriionians,  finding  there 
was  no  possibility  for  them  to  treat  with  the  people 
without  advising  with  their  allies,  and  that  if  any 
thing  were  to  be  granted  by  them  to  their  prejudice 
they  must  be  responsible  for  it,  went  away  without 
concluding  any  thing;  fully  persuaded  that  they  must 
not  expect  equitable  treatment  from  the  Athenians,  in 
the  present  state  of  their  affairs  and  disposition  occa¬ 
sioned  by  their  prosperity. 

As  soon  as  they  were  returned  to  Pylus,  the  sus¬ 
pension  ceased;  but  when  the  Lacedaemonians  came 
to  demand  back  their  ships,  the  Athenians  refused  to 
give  them  up,  upon  pretence  that  the  treaty  had  been 
infringed  in  some  particulars  of  little  consequence. 
The  Lacedaemonians  inveighed  strongly  against  this 
refusal,  as  being  a  manifest  perfidy;  and  immediately 
prepared  for  war  with  greater  vigour  and  animosity 
than  before.  A  haughty  carriage  in  success,  and  want 
of  faith  in  the  observance  of  treaties,  never  fail,  at 
last,  to  involve  a  people  in  great  calamities.  This  will 
appear  by  the  sequel. 

The  Athenians  continued  to  keep  a  strict  guard 
round  the  island,  to  prevent  any  provisions  from  be¬ 
ing  brought  into  it,  and  hoped  that  they  should  soon 
be  able  to  starve  out  the  enemy.  But  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  engaged  the  whole  country  in  their  interests 
by  the  views  of  gain,  by  affixing  a  high  price  upon 
provisions,  and  giving  such  slaves  their  freedom  as 
should  convey  any  into  it.  Provisions  were  therefore 
now  brought  (at  the  hazard  of  men’s  lives)  from  all 
parts  of  Peloponnesus.  There  were  even  divers  who 
swam  from  the  coast  to  the  island,  opposite  to  the 
harbour,  and  drew  after  them  goat-skins  filled  with 
pounded  linseed,  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey 
Those  who  were  besieged  in  Pylus  were  reduced 
to  almost  the  like  extremities,  being  in  want  both  of 
water  and  provisions.  When  advice  was  brought  to 
Athens,  that  their  countrymen,  so  far  from  reducing 
the  enemy  by  famine,  were  themselves  almost  starved  ; 
it  was  feared,  that  as  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
fleet  to  subsist  during  the  winter  on  a  desert  coast 
which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  lie  at  anchor  in 
so  dangerous  a  road,  the  island  must  by  that  means  be 
less  securely  guarded,  which  would  give  the  prisoners 
an  opportunity  of  escaping.  But  the  circumstance 
they  chiefiy  dreaded  was,  lest  the  Lacedaemonians  af¬ 
ter  their  countrymen  were  once  extricated  from  their 
danger,  should  refuse  to  hearken  to  any  conditions  of 
peace;  so  that  they  now  repented  having  refused  it 
when  offered  them. 

Cleon  saw  plainly  that  these  complaints  would  all 
fall  upon  him.  He  therefore  began  by  asserting,  that 
the  report  of  the  extreme  want  of  provisions,  to  which 
the  Athenians  both  within  and  without  Pylus  were 
said  to  be  reduced,  was  absolutely  false.  He  next 
exclaimed,  in  presence  of  the  people,  against  the  su 
pineness  and  inactivity  of  the  leaders  who  besieged 
the  island,  pretending,  that  were  they  to  exert  the 
east  vigour  and  bravery,  they  might  soon  make 
themselves  masters  of  it;  and  that  had  he  the  com¬ 
mand,  he  would  soon  take  it.  Upon  this  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  appointed  to  command  the  expedition;  Ni- 
cias,  who  was  before  elected,  resigning  voluntarily 
that  honour  to  him,  either  through  weakness,  for  he 
was  naturally  timid,  or  out  of  a  political  view,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  ill  success,  which  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  Cleon  would  meet  with  in  this  enterprise,  might 
lose  him  the  favour  of  the  people.  Cleon  was  great¬ 
ly  surprised  as  well  as  embarrassed ;  for  he  did  not 
expert  that  the  Athenians  would  take  him  at  his  word, 
he  being  a  finer  talker  than  soldier,  and  much  more 
able  with  his  tongue  than  his  sword.  He  for  some 
time  desired  leave  to  waive  the  honour  they  offered 
him,  for  which  he  alleged  several  excuses;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  the  more  he  declined  the  command  the  more 
they  pressed  him  to  accept  it,  he  changed  his  note; 
and  supplying  his  want  of  courage  with  rodomontade. 


he  declared  before  the  whole  assembly,  with  a  firm 
and  resolute  air,  that  lie  would  bring,  in  twenty  days, 
those  of  the  island  prisoners,  or  lose  his  life. .  The 
whole  assembly,  on  hearing  these  words,  set  up  a 
laugh;  for  they  knew  the  man. 

Cleon,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
every  body,  made  good  his  words.  He  and  Demos¬ 
thenes  (the  other  Chief)  landed  in  the  island,  attacked 
the  enemy  with  great  vigour,  drove  them  from  post 
to  post,  and  gaining  ground  perpetually,  at  last  forced 
them  to  the  extremity  of  the  island.  The  Lacedsemo- 
nians  had  gained  a  fort  that  was  thought  inaccessible. 
There  they  drew  up  in  battle-array,  faced  about  to 
that  side  where  alone  they  could  be  attacked,  and  de¬ 
fended  themselves  like  so  many  lions.  As  the  engage¬ 
ment  had  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
soldiers  were  oppressed  with  heat  and  weariness,  and 
parched  with  thirst;  the  general  of  the  Messenians, 
directing  himself  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  said, 
that  all  their  efforts  would  be  to  no  purpose,  unless 
they  charged  the  enemy’s  rear;  and  promised,  if  they 
would  give  him  but  some  troops  armed  with  missive 
weapons,  that  he  would  by  some  means  or  other  find 
passage.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  followers  climbed 
up  certain  steep  and  craggy  places  which  were  not 
guarded,  when  coming  down  unperceived  into  the 
ort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden  at  the  backs  of  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians,  which  entirely  damped  their  courage 
and  afterwards  completed  their  overthrow.  They'  now 
made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance;  and  being  oppress¬ 
ed  with  numbers,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  dejected 
through  fatigue  and  despair,  they  began  to  give  way; 
but  the  Athenians  seized  on  all  the  passes  to  cut  oft 
their  retreat.  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  finding  that 
should  the  battle  continue  not  a  man  of  them  would 
escape,  and  being  desirous  of  carrying  them  alive  to 
Athens,  they  commanded  their  soldiers  to  desist;  and 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  for  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion. 
At  these  words,  the  greatest  part  lowered  their 
shields,  and  clapped  their  hands  in  token  of  appro¬ 
bation.  A  kind  of  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
upon;  and  their  commander  desired  leave  might  be 

f ranted  him  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  camp,  to 
now  the  resolution  of  the  generals.  This  was  not 
allowed,  but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coast;  and 
after  several  messages,  a  Lacedaemonian  advanced 
forward,  and  cried  aloud  that  they  were  permitted  to 
treat  with  the  enemy,  provided  they  did  not  submit 
to  dishonourable  terms.  Upon  this  they  held  a  con¬ 
ference;  after  which  they  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  were  kept  till  the  next  day.  The  Athenians  then 
raising  a  trophy,  and  restoring  the  Lacedaemonians 
their  dead,  embarked  for  their  own  country,  after  dis¬ 
tributing  the  prisoners  among  the  several  ships,  and 
committing  the  guard  of  them  to  the  captain  of  the 
galleys. 

In  this  battle  128  Lacedaemonians  fell,  out  of  420, 
which  was  their  number  at  first;  so  that  there  sur¬ 
vived  not  quite  300,  120  of  whom  were  Spartans,  that 
is,  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sparta.  The  siege  of 
the  island  (computing  from  the  beginning  of  it,  and 
including  the  time  employed  in  the  truce)  had  lasted 
threescore  and  twelve  day's.  They  all  now  left  Py¬ 
lus;  and  Cleon’s  promise,  though  so  vain  and  rash, 
was  found  literally  fulfilled.  But  the  most  surprising 
circumstance  was,  the  capitulation  that  had  been 
made;  for  it  was  believed  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  so 
far  from  surrendering  their  arms,  would  die  sword  in 
hand. 

Being  come  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  they 
should  remain  prisoners  till  a  peace  was  concluded, 
provided  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  make  any  incur¬ 
sions  into  their  county,  for  that  then  they  should  all 
be  put  to  death.  They  left  a  garrison  in  Pylus.  The 
Messenians  of  Naupactus,  who  had  formerly  possess¬ 
ed  it,  sent  thither  the  flower  of  their  youth,  who  very 
much  infested  the  Lacedaemonians  by  their  incursions; 
and  as  these  Messenians  spoke  the  language  of  the 
country,  they  prevailed  with  a  great  number  of  s  aves 
to  join  them.  The  Lacedaemonians  oreadmg  a  great¬ 
er  evil,  sent  several  deputations  to  Athens,  but  to  no 
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purpose;  the  Athenians  being  too  much  elated  with 
their  prosperity,  and  especially  their  late  success,  to 
listen  to  any  terms. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,' 
Artaxerxes  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  named  Artaphernes,  with  a  letter  written  in  the 
Assyrian  language,  in  which  he  said,  that  he  had 
received  many  embassies  from  them,  but  the  purport 
of  them  all  differed  so  widely,  that  he  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  what  it  was  they  requested:  that  in  this  un¬ 
certainty,  he  had  thought  proper  to  send  a  Persian  to 
acquaint  them,  that  if  "they  had  any  proposal  to  make, 
they  had  only  to  send  a  person  in  whom  they  could 
confide,  along  with  him,  from  whom  he  might  be  ex¬ 
actly  informed  of  what  they  desired.  This  ambassa- 

i  Thucyd  1.  iv.  p.  285,  266. 


dor,  arriving  at  Eion  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace, 
was  there  taken  prisoner,  about  the  close  of  this  year 
bv  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who  sent 
him  to  Athens.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost  ci¬ 
vility  and  respect;  the  Athenians  being  extremely 
desirous  of  recovering  the  favour  of  the  king  his 

The  year  following,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
permit  the  Athenians  to  put  to  sea,  they  sent  the 
ambassador  back  in  one  of  their  ships  at  the  public 
expense;  and  appointed  some  of  their  citizens  to  wait 
upon  him  to  the  court  of  Persia,  in  quality  of  ambas¬ 
sadors.  Upon  landing  at  Ephesus,  they  were  inform¬ 
ed  that  Artaxerxes  was  dead;  whereupon  the  Athe¬ 
nian  ambassadors,  thinking  it  not  advisable  to  proceed 
farther  after  this  news,  took  leave  of  Artaphernes,  and 
returned  to  their  own  country. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THIS  chapter  contains  the  history  of  thirteen  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  the  nineteenth  inclu¬ 
sively. 

SECTION  I. — THE  VERY  SHORT  REIGNS  OF  XERX¬ 
ES  II.  AND  SOG  1)1  ANUS.  THEY  ARE  SUCCEEDED 
BY  DARIUS  NOTHUS.  HE  PUTS  A  STOP  TO  THE 
INSURRECTION  OF  EGYPT,  AND  THAT  OF  MEDIA. 
HE  BESTOWS  ON  CYRUS,  HIS  YOUNGEST  SON,  THE 
SUPREME  COMMAND  OF  ALL  ASIA  MINOR. 

Artaxerxes  died  about  the  be- 
A.  M.  3579.  ginning  of  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  425.  his  reign.1  Xerxes,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  the  only  son  which  the 
queen  his  wife  brought  him:  but  he  had  seventeen 
others  by  his  concubines,  atnong  whom  was  Sogdia- 
nus  (who  is  called  Secondianus  by  Ctesias,)  Ochus, 
and  Arsites  Sogdianus,  in  concert 
A.  M.  3580.  with  Pharnacias,  one  of  Xerxes’s 
Ant.  J.  C.  424.  eunuchs  came  insidiously,  one  fes¬ 
tival  day,  to  the  new  king,  who,  af¬ 
ter  drinking  too  immoderately,  was  retired  to  his 
chamber,  in  order  to  give  the  fumes  of  the  wine  he 
had  drunk  time  to  evaporate;  where  he  killed  him 
without  any  difficulty,  after  he  had  reigned  but  forty- 
five  days;  and  was  declared  king  in  his  stead. 

He  was  scarce  on  the  throne,  when  he  put  to  death 
Bagorazus,  the  most  faithful  of  all  his  father’s  eu¬ 
nuchs.  It  was  he  who  had  been  appointed  to  super¬ 
intend  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of 
the  queen,  Xerxes’s  mother,  who  died  the  same  day 
as  her  husband.  After  having  deposited  the  two 
bodies  in  the  mausoleum  where  the  kings  of  Persia 
were  interred,  he  found,  at  his  return,  Sogdianus  on 
the  throne,  who  did  not  receive  him  favourably,  upon 
account  of  some  difference  with  him  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  his  fau.er.  But  the  new  king  did  not  stop 
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here:  not  long  after  he  took  an  opportunity  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  him,  on  some  trifling  circumstance  relating 
to  the  obsequies  of  his  fathers,  and  caused  him  to  be 
stoned. 

By  these  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes 
and  of  Bagorazus,  he  became  the  horror  of  the  army 
and  nobility,  so  that  he  did  not  think  himself  safe  on 
a  throne,  to  which  he  had  forced  his  way  by  such 
enormous  crimes.  He  suspected  that  his  brothers 
harboured  the  like  design;  and  Ochus,  to  whom  his 
father  had  left  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  was  the 
chief  object  of  his  suspicion.  Accordingly  he  sent 
for  him,  with  the  intention  of  getting  him  murdered 
as  soon  as  he  arrived.  However,  Ochus,  who  saw 
through  his  design,  delayed  coming  upon  various 
pretences;  which  he  continued  till  he  advanced  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army,  which  he  openly  declared  he 
would  employ  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother 
Xerxes.  This  declaration  brought  over  to  him  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility,  and  several  governors 
of  the  provinces,  who  were  justly  dissatisfied  at  Sog- 
dianus’s  cruelty  and  ill  conduct.  They  put  the  tiara, 
which  was  the  mark  of  regal  dignity,  on  Ochus’s 
head,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  Sogdianus,  seeing 
himself  abandoned  in  this  manner,  was  as  mean  and 
cowardly  in  the  slight  defence  he  made  to  maintain 
his  crown,  as  he  had  before  been  unjust  and  barbar¬ 
ous  in  usurping  it.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best 
friends,  and  the  wisest  of  those  who  still  adhered  to 
him,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  brother,  who, 
getting  him  into  his  hands,  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  ashes,  where  he  died  a  cruel  death.  This  was  a 
kind  of  punishment  peculiar  to  the  Persians,  and  ex¬ 
ercised  only  on  great  criminals.2  One  of  the  largest 
towers  was  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  ashes.  The 
criminal  then  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  into  them;  after  which,  the  ashes  were,  by 
a  wheel,  turned  perpetually  round  him  till  he  was 
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suffocated.  Thus  this  wicked  prince  lost  his  life  and 
empire,  which  he  enjoyed  only  six  months  and  fifteen 
days. 

Ochus,  by  the  death  of  Sogdia- 
A.  M.  3581.  nus,  now  saw  himself  possessed  of 
Ant.  J.  C.  423.  the  empire.  As  soon  as  he  was 
well  settled  in  it,  he  changed  his 
name  from  Ochus  to  that  of  Darius.  To  distinguish 
him,  historians  add  the  epithet  No0»,-,  signifying  bas¬ 
tard.  He  reigned  nineteen  years. 

Arsites,  seeing  in  what  manner  Sogdianus  had  sup¬ 
planted  Xerxes,  and  had  himself  been  dethroned  by 
Ochus,  meditated  to  serve  the  latter  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  father’s  as 
well  as  the  mother’s  side,  he  openly  revolted  against 
him,  and  was  assisted  in  it  by  Artyphius,  son  of  Me- 
gabyzus.  Ochus,  whom  hereafter  we  shall  always  call 
Darius,  sent  Artasyras,  one  of  his  generals,  against 
Artyphius;  and  himself,  at  the  head  of  another  army, 
marched  against  Arsites.  Artyphius,  with  the  Gre¬ 
cian  troops  in  his  pay,  twice  defeated  the  general  sent 
against  him.  But  engaging  a  third  time,  the  Greeks 
were  corrupted,  and  he  himself  was  beaten,  and  forced 
to  surrender,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  hopes  that 
a  pardon  would  be  granted  him.  The  king  would 
have  had  him  put  to  death,  but  was  diverted  from 
that  resolution  by  queen  Parysatis,  Darius’s  sister  and 
queen.  She  was  also  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  but 
not  by  the  same  mother  as  Darius.  She  was  an  in¬ 
triguing,  artful  woman;  and  the  king  her  husband 
was  governed  by  her  on  most  occasions.  The  counsel 
she  now  gave  was  perfidious  to  the  last  degree.  She 
advised  him  to  exercise  his  clemency  towards  Arty¬ 
phius,  and  show  him  kind  usage,  in  order  that  his 
brother  might  hope,  when  he  heard  of  his  treating  a 
rebellious  servant  with  so  much  generosity,  that  he 
himself  should  meet  at  least  with  as  mild  treatment, 
and  thereby  be  prompted  to  lay  down  his  arms.  She 
added,  that  when  once  he  should  have  seized  that 
prince,  he  might  dispose  of  him  and  Artyphius  as  he 
pleased.  Darius  followed  her  counsel,  which  proved 
successful.  Arsites  being  informed  of  the  gentle  usage 
which  Artyphius  met  with,  concluded  that,  as  he  was 
the  king’s  brother,  he  should  consequently  meet  with 
still  more  indulgent  treatment,  and  with  this  hope  he 
concluded  a  treaty,  and  surrendered  himself.  Darius 
was  very  much  inclined  to  save  his  life;  but  Parysa¬ 
tis,  by  inculcating  to  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
puuish  this  rebel  in  order  to  secure  himself,  at  last 
prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  brother  to  death,  and 
accordingly  he  was  suffocated  in  ashes  with  Artyphi¬ 
us.  However,  Darius  had  a  violent  struggle  with  him¬ 
self  before  he  could  consent  to  this  sacrifice,  having  a 
very  tender  affection  for  his  brother.  He  afterwards 
put  some  other  persons  to  death,  which  executions 
did  not  procure  him  the  tranquillity  he  had  expected 
from  them;  for  his  reign  was  afterwards  disturbed 
with  such  violent  commotions,  that  he  enjoyed  but 
little  repose. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  was 
A.  M.  3590.  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  of  Pi- 
Ant.  J.  C.  414.  suthnes,'  who,  being  governor  of 

Lydia,  wanted  to  throw  off  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  make  himself  king 
in  his  province.  What  flattered  him  with  the  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  this  attempt  was,, his  having  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Grecian  troops,  which  he  had  raised 
and  enlisted  in  his  service,  under  the  command  of  Ly- 
con  the  Athenian.  Darius  sent  Tissaphernes  against 
this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  considerable  army, 
the  commission  of  governor  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was 
to  dispossess  Pisuthnes.  Tissaphernes,  who  was  an 
artful  man,  and  capable  of  acting  in  all  characters, 
found  means  of  tampering  with  the  Greeks  under 
Pisuthnes;  and  by  dint  of  presents  and  promises, 
brought  over  the  troops  with  their  general  to  his  par¬ 
ty  Pisuthnes,  who  was  too  much  weakened  by  this 
desertion  to  carry  on  his  designs,  surrendered,  upon 
ilia  behno*  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  his 
pardon  ;  but  the  instant  he  was  brought  before  the 
king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated  in  ashes,  and 
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met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  the  rebels  who 
had  preceded  him.  But  his  death  did  not  entirely  put 
an  end  to  all  trouble;  for  Amorges  his  son,2  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  still  made  head  against  Tissa¬ 
phernes;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste  the  maritime- 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by 
the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  in  Iasus,  a  city  of  Ionia, 
and  delivered  up  by  them  to  Tissaphernes,  who  put 
him  to  death. 

Darius  was  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  one  of  his 
eunuchs.3  This  kind  of  officers  had,  for  many  years, 
acquired  considerable  power  in  the  court  ol  Persia; 
and  we  shall  find,  by  the  sequel  of  this  history,  that 
they  always  governed  absolutely  in  it.  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  their  character,4  and  the  danger  to  which 
they  expose  princes,  by  the  picture  which  Diocletian, 
after  he  had  resigned  the  empire,  and  reduced  him¬ 
self  to  a  private  station  of  life,  drew  of  freedmen, 
who  had  gained  a  like  ascendant  over  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  “  Four  or  five  persons,”  says  he,  **  who  are 
closely  united,  and  resolutely  determined  to  impose 
on  a  prince,  may  do  it  very  easily.  They  never  show 
things  to  him  but  in  such  a  light  as  they  are  sure  will 
please.  They-  conceal  whatever  would  contribute  to 
enlighten  him:  and  as  they  alone  beset  him  continual¬ 
ly,  he  cannot  be  informed  of  any  thing  but  through 
their  channel,  and  knows  nothing  but  what  they  think 
fit  to  suggest  to  him.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  bestows 
employments  on  those  whom  he  ought  to  exclude 
from  them;  and,  on  the  other  side,  removes  from  of¬ 
fices  such  persons  as  are  most  worthy  of  filling  them. 
In  a  word,  the  best  prince  is  often  sold  by  these  men, 
though  he  be  ever  so  vigilant,  and  in  despite  of  his 
distrust  and  suspicion  ot  them.”  Quid  multa?  Ut 
Diocletianus  ipse  dicebat.  bonus,  cautus,  optimus  ven- 
ditur  imperator. 

In  this  manner  was  Darius’s  court  governed.  Three 
eunuchs  had  usurped  all  power  in  it;5  an  infallible 
mark  that  a  government  is  bad,  and  the  prince  of  lit¬ 
tle  merit.  But  one  of  those  three  eunuchs,  whose 
name  was  Artoxares,  presided  over  and  governed  the 
rest.  He  had  found  Darius’s  weak  side,  by  which  he 
insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence.  Pie  had  stu¬ 
died  all  his  passions,  in  order  to  indulge  them,  and 
govern  his  prince  by  their  means.  He  plunged  him 
continually  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  to  engross 
his  whole  authority  to  himself.  In  fine,  under  the 
name  and  protection  of  queen  Parysatis,  to  whose  will 
and  pleasure  he  was  the  most  devoted  of  slaves,  he 
disposed  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing 
was  transacted  but  by'  his  orders.  Intoxicated  by  the 
supreme  authority  which  the  favour  of  his  sovereign 
gave  him,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king,  instead 
of  being  prime  minister;  and  accordingly  formed  a 
design  to  rid  himself  of  Darius,  and  afterwards  ascend 
the  throne.  However,  his  plot  being  discovered,  he 
was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Parysatis,  who  put 
him  to  a  most  ignominious  and  cruel  death. 

But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  happened  to  Da¬ 
rius  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  was  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Egyptians.6  This  terrible  blow  fell  out 
the  same  year  with  Pisuthnes’s  rebellion.  But  Darius 
could  not  reduce  Egypt  as  he  had  done  that  rebel. 
The  Egvptians,1  weary  of  the  Persian  government, 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  Amyrtaius  of  Sais,  who  at 
last  was  come  out  of  the  fens,  where  he  had  defended 
himself  since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Inarus. 
I  The  Persians  were  driven  out,  and  Amyrtseus  pro- 
I  claimed  king  of  Egypt,  where  he  reigned  six  years. 

After  having  established  himself  securely  on  the 
throne,  and  entirely  expelled  the  Persians  out  of 
Egypt,  he  prepared  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  and  bad  already  concerted  measures  with  the 
Arabians  to  attack  them  in  that  country.  News  of 
this  being  bro  ght  the  king  of  Persia,  he  recalled  the 
fleet  which  he.  ad  promised  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
employ  it  in  the  u  fence  of  his  own  dominions. 
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Whi.st  Darius  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  theMedes  rebelled;  however,  they  were 
defeated,  and  reduced  to  their  allegiance  by  force  of 
arms.  To  punish  them  for  this  revolt,  their  yoke  (till 
then  easy  enough)  was  made  heavier:  a  fate  that  re¬ 
bellious  subjects  always  experience,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  off  gains  the 
upper  hand. 

Darius’s  arms  seems  to  have  had  the  like  success 
against  the  Egyptians.1  Amyrtasus  dying  after^  he 
had  reigned  six  years  (he  probably  was  killed  in  a 
battle,)  Herodotus  observes,  it  was  by  the  permission 
of  the  Persians  that  Pausiris  his  son  succeeded  him 
in  the  throne.  To  effect  this,  they  must  either  have 
been  masters  of  Egypt,  or  their  party  the  strongest 
in  that  kingdom. 

After  having  crushed  the  rebels 
A.  M.  3597.  in  Media,  and  restored  the  affairs 
Ant.  J.  C.  407.  of  Egypt  to  their  former  situation, 
Darius  gave  Cyrus,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  the  supreme  command  of  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor;  an  important  commission,  by  which 
he  made  all  the  provincial  governors  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  dependent  upon  him. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  anticipate  events,  and 
draw  together  the  facts  which  related  to  the  kings  of 
Persia;  to  prevent  my  being  often  obliged  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  I  now  re¬ 
turn. 

SECTION  II.— THE  ATHENIANS  MAKE  THEM¬ 
SELVES  MASTERS  OP  THE  ISLAND  OF  CYTHERA. 
EXPEDITIONS  OF  BRASIDAS  INTO  THRACE.  HE 
TAKES  AMPHIPOLIS.  THUCYDIDES  THE  HISTO¬ 
RIAN  IS  BANISHED.  A  BATTLE  IS  FOUGHT  NEAR 
DELIUM,  WHERE  THE  ATHENIANS  ARE  DEFEAT¬ 
ED. 

The  eighth  year  of  the  War. 

The  three  or  four  campaigns  which  followed  the 
reduction  of  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  very  few  considerable  events. 

The  Athenians  under  Nicias  took 
A.  M.  3580.  the  island  of  Cythera,2  situated  on 
Ant.  J.  C.  424.  the  coast  of  Lacedsemonia,  near 
cape  Malea,  and  from  thence  they 
infested  the  whole  country. 

Brasidas,  on  the  other  side,  marched  towards 
Thrace.3  The  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  by  more 
than  one  motive  to  undertake  this  expedition;  imagi¬ 
ning  they  should  oblige  the  Athenians,  who  had  fall¬ 
en  upon  them  in  their  country,  to  divide  their  forces. 
The  inhabitants  of  it  invited  them  thither,  and  offered 
to  pay  the  army.  In  fine,  they  were  extremely  glad 
to  embrace  that  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
Helots,  whom  they  expected  to  rise  in  rebellion, 
since  the  taking  of  Pylus.  They  had  already  made 
away  with  2000  of  them  in  a  most  horrid  manner. 
Upon  the  specious  pretence  of  rewarding  merit  even 
in  slaves,  but  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  a  body  of  men 
whose  courage  they  dreaded,  they  caused  proclama¬ 
tion  to  be  made,  that  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  done 
the  greatest  service  to  the  state  in  the  last  campaign, 
should  enter  their  names  in  the  public  registers,  in 
order  to  their  being  made  free.  Accordingly  2000 
gave  in  their  names.  They  were  carried  in  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  temples,  with  chaplets  of  flowers  on 
their  heads,  as  if  they  were  really  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
After  this  ceremony  they  all  disappeared,  and  were 
never  heard  of  more.  We  have  here  an  instance,  in 
what  manner  a  suspicious  policy  and  power,  when 
filled  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  excite  men  to  the 
blackest  crimes,  without  scrupling  to  make  even  reli¬ 
gion  itself,  and  the  authority  of  the  gods,  subservient 
to  their  dark  designs. 

They  therefore  sent  700  Helots  with  Brasidas, 
whom  they  had  appointed  to  head  this  enterprise. 
This  general  brought  over  several  cities,  either  by 
force  or  secret  understanding,  and  still  more  by  his 
wisdom  and  moderation.  The  chief  of  these  were 
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Acanthus  and  Stagyra,  which  were  two  colonies  from 
Andros.  He  also  marched  afterwards  towards  Ain 
phipolis,4  an  Athenian  colony  on  the  river  Strymon. 
The  inhabitants  immediately  despatched  a  message  to 
Thucydides5  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  then  m 
Thasus,  a  little  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  half  a  day’s 
journey  from  Amphipolis.  He  instantly  set  sail  with 
seven  ships  that  were  near  him,  to  secure  the  place 
before  Brasidas  could  seize  it;  or,  at  worst,  to  get  in¬ 
to  Eion,  which  lay  very  near  Amphipolis.  Brasidas, 
who  was  afraid  of  Thucydides,  from  his  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  all  that  country,  where  he  was  possessed  of 
some  gold  mines,  made  all  the  despatch  imaginable, 
to  get  thither  before  him;  and  offered  such  advanta¬ 
geous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  who  did  not  expect 
succours  so  soon,  that  they  surrendered.  Thucydides 
arrived  the  same  evening  at  Eion ;  and  had  he  failed 
to  come  that  day,  Brasidas  would  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  the  next  morning  by  day-break.  Although 
Thucydides  had  made  all  imaginable  despatch,  the 
Athenians  however,  charged  him  with  being  the  cause 
of  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  and  accordingly  banish¬ 
ed  him. 

The  Athenians  were  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of 
that  city,  as  well  because  they  drew  great  revenue 
from  it,  and  timber  to  build  their  ships,  as  because  it 
was  a  door  for  entering  Thrace.  They  were  afraid 
that  all  their  allies  in  that  neighbourhood  would  re¬ 
volt;  especially  as  Brasidas  discovered  great  mode¬ 
ration  and  justice,  and  continually  gave  out  that  he 
came  with  no  other  view  than  to  free  the  country. 
He  declared  to  the  several  nations,  that  at  his  leaving 
Sparta,  he  had  taken  an  oath,  in  presence  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  to  leave  to  all  those  the  enjoyment  of  their 
liberties,  who  would  conclude  an  alliance  with  him; 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  of  men,  should  he  employ  oaths  to  ensnare  their 
credulity.  “For,”  in  his  opinion,  “  a  fraud  cloaked 
with  a  specious  pretence,  reflects  infinitely  greater 
dishonour  on  persons  in  high  stations,  than  open  vio¬ 
lence;  because  the  latter  is  the  effect  of  the  power 
which  fortune  has  put  into  our  hands;  and  the  formei 
is  founded  wholly  on  perfidy,  which  is  the  pest  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Now  I,”  said  he,  “  should  do  a  great  disservice 
to  roy  country,  besides  dishonouring  it  eternally,  if, 
by  procuring  it  some  slight  advantages,  I  should  ruin 
the  reputation  it  enjoys  of  being  just  and  faithful  to 
its  promises;  which  renders  it  much  more  powerful 
than  all  its  forces  united  together,  because  this  ac¬ 
quires  it  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  other  states.” 
Upon  such  noble  and  equitable  principles  as  these 
Brasidas  always  regulated  nis  conduct:  believing,  that 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  a  state  is  justice,  moderation 
integrity,  and  the  firm  persuasion  which  their  neigh¬ 
bours  and  allies  entertain,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
harbouring  a  design  to  usurp  their  dominions,  or 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty.  By  this  conduct  he 
brought  over  a  great  number  of  the  enemy’s  allies. 

The  Athenians,6  under  the  command  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Hippocrates,  had  entered  Bceotia,  expect¬ 
ing  that  several  cities  would  join  them  the  moment 
they  should  appear.  The  Thebans  marched  out  to 
meet  them  near  Delium.  A  considerable  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  and  put 
to  flight.  Socrates  was  in  this  battle;7  and  Laches, 
who  accompanied  that  great  man  in  it,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimony  of  him  in  Plato;  that  had  the  rest 
of  the  army  behaved  as  gallantly  as  Socrates*,  the 
Athenians  would  not  have  sustained  that  loss  before 
Delium.  He  was  borne  away  by  the  crowds  who  fled, 
and  was  on  foot:  Alcibiades,  who  was  on  horseback, 
when  he  saw  him,  rode  up  to  him,  and  did  not  stir 
from  him,  but  defended  him  with  the  utmost  bravery 
from  the  enemy  who  were  pursuing  him. 

After  the  battle,  the  victors  besieged  the  city. 
Among  other  engines  employed  by  them  to  batter  it, 
they  used  one  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  This  was 
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a  long  piece  of  timber  cut  into  two  parts,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  hollow  and  joined  again,  so  that  its  shape 
resembled  very  much  that  of  a  flute.  At  one  of  the 
ends  was  fixed  a  long  iron  tube,  to  which  a  caldron 
was  hung;  so  that  by  blowing  a  large  pair  of  bellows 
at  the  other  end  of  the  piece  of  timber,  the  wind  be¬ 
ing  carried  from  thence  into  the  tube,  lighted  a  great 
fire,  with  pitch  and  brimstone,  that  lay  in  the  caldron. 
This  engine  being  carried  on  carts  as  far  as  the  ram¬ 
part,  to  that  part  where  it  was  lined  with  stakes  and 
fascines,  threw  out  so  great  a  flame,  that  the  rampart 
being  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  palisades  burn¬ 
ed,  the  city  was  easily  taken. 

SECTION  III. — A  TWELVE-MONTHS’  TRUCE  IS 
AGREED  UPON  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  STATES. 
DEATH  OF  Cl. EON  AND  BRASIDAS.  A  TREATY  OF 
PEACE  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  CONCLUDED  BETWEEN 
THE  ATHENIANS  AND  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

Ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  years  of  the  War. 

The  losses  and  advantages  on 
A.  M.  3581.  both  sides  had  hitherto  been  pretty 
Ant.  J.  C.  423.  equal;1  and  the  two  nations  began 
to  grow  weary  of  a  war,  which  put 
them  to  great  expense,  and  did  not  procure  them  any 
real  advantage.  A  truce  for  a  year  was  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians. 
The  former  resolved  on  it,  in  order  to  check  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Brasidas’s  conquests;  to  secure  their  cities 
and  fortresses;  and  afterwards  to  conclude  a  general 
peace,  in  case  they  judged  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  them.  The  latter  were  induced  to  it,  in  order 
that,  by  the  sweets  of  repose,  peace  might  become  de¬ 
sirable  to  their  enemy;  and  to  get  out  of  their  hands 
such  of  their  citizens  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  pris¬ 
oners  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria;  and  which  they 
could  never  expect  to  do,  if  Brasidas  extended  his 
conquests  farther.  The  news  of  this  accommodation 
sensibly  afflicted  Brasidas,  as  it  stopped  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  and  disconcerted  all  his  projects. 
He  could  not  even  prevail  with  himself  to  abandon 
the  city  of  Scione,  which  he  had  taken  two  days  after 
the  truce,  but  without  knowing  that  it  had  been  con¬ 
cluded.  He  went  still  farther;  and  did  not  scruple 
to  take  Mende,  a  little  city  not  far  from  Scione,  that 
surrendered  to  him  as  the  former  had  done,  which  was 
a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty:  but  Brasidas  pre¬ 
tended  he  had  other  infractions  to  object  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians. 

It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  latter  did  not 
patiently  endure  this  conduct  of  Brasidas.  Cleon,  in 
all  public  assemblies,  was  for  ever  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  and  blowing  up  the  fire  of 
war.  His  great  success  in  the  expedition  against 
Sphacteria  had  infinitely  raised  his  credit  with  the 
people:2  he  now  was  grown  insupportably  proud, 
and  his  audaciousness  was  not  to  be  restrained.  He 
had  a  vehement,  impetuous,  and  furious  kind  of  elo¬ 
quence,  which  prevailed  over  the  minds  of  his  audi¬ 
tors,  not  so  much  by  the  strength  of  his  arguments, 
as  by  the  boldness  and  fire  of  his  style  and  declama¬ 
tion.  It  was  Cleon  who  first  set  the  example  of  bawl¬ 
ing  in  assemblies,  where  the  greatest  decorum  and 
moderation  had  till  then  been  observed;  of  throwing 
his  robe  behind  him,  to  give  him  the  more  liberty  to 
display  his  arms;  of  striking  his  thigh;  and  of  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  the  hustings  while  he  was  making 
his  speech.  In  a  word  he  first  introduced  among  the 
orators,  and  all  those  who  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
state,  an  ungovernable  licentiousness, and  a  contempt 
of  decency;  a  licentiousness  and  contempt,  which 
soon  introduced  terrible  irregularities  and  confusion 
in  public  affairs. 

Thus  two  men,3  each  on  his  own  side,  opposed  the 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  raised,  but  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  way,  an  invincible  obstacle  to  its  peace.  These 
were  Cleon  and  Brasidas;  the  former,  because  the  war 
screened  his  vices  and  malversations:  and  the  latter, 
because  it  added  new  lustre  to  his  virtue.  ^And,  in¬ 
deed,  it  gave  Cleon  an  opportunity  of  committing  en¬ 


ormous  oppressions,  and  Brasidas  of  performing  great 
and  noble  actions.  But  their  death,  which  happened 
about  the  same  time,  made  way  foi  a  new  accommo 
dation. 

The  Athenians  had  appointed 
Cleon  to  command  the  troops  which  A.  M.  3582. 
were  to  oppose  Brasidas,4  and  re-  Ant.  J.  C.  422. 
duce  those  cities  that  had  revolted 
from  their  allegiance.  They  were  solicitous  for  none 
so  much  as  Amphipolis;  and  Brasidas  threw  himself 
into  that  city,  in  order  to  defend  it,  Cleon  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  Pcrdiccas,  king  oE  Macedonia,  and  to  the  king 
of  the  Odomantes,  to  furnish  him  with  as  many  troops 
as  posable;  and  with  the  utmost  expedition.  He 
waited  for  them,  and  had  resolved  not  to  march  im¬ 
mediately  towards  the  enemy:  but  finding  his  sol¬ 
diers,  who  had  followed  him  involuntarily  and  with 
regret,  grow  weary  of  continuing  so  long  inactive, 
and  begin  to  compare  his  cowardice  and  inexperience 
with  the  ability  and  valour  of  Brasidas,  he  could  no 
longer  bear  their  contempt  and  murmurs;  and  imagi¬ 
ning  himself  a  great  captain  by  his  capture  of  Sphac¬ 
teria,  he  now  fancied  the  same  good  fortune  would 
attend  him  at  Amphipolis.  He  therefore  approached 
it,  merely,  as  he  said,  to  take  a  view  of  the  place,  and 
till  such  time  as  all  his  forces  should  be  come  up;  not 
that  he  thought  he  wanted  them  for  carrying  that 
city,  or  that  he  entertained  any  doubt  of  his  success 
(for  he  was  persuaded  that  no  one  would  dare  to  op¬ 
pose  him,)  but  only  to  enable  him  to  invefet  the  place 
on  all  sides,  and  afterwards  to  take  it  by  storm.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  encamped  before  Amphipolis;  viewing 
very  leisurely  its  situation,  and  fondly  supposing  that 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to  retire  whenever  he 
pleased,  without  drawing  the  sword-  for  not  a  man 
came  out  or  appeared  on  the  walls,  and  all  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  kept  shut;  so  that  Cleon  began  to  re¬ 
pent  his  not  having  brought  the  engines,  imagining 
that  he  wanted  only  these  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city.  Brasidas,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  Cleon's  disposition  and  character,  studiously 
affected  an  air  of  fear  and  reserve,  as  a  bait  to  his  te¬ 
merity,  and  to  increase  the  good  opinion  he  had  of 
himself:  besides,  he  knew  that  Cleon  had  brought 
with  him  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  the 
choicest  troops  of  Lemnos  and  of  Imbrus.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Cleon,  despising  an  enemy  that  did  not  dare  to 
appear  before  him,  but  shut  himself  up  in  a  cowardly 
manner  in  the  city,  went  boldly  from  place  to  place, 
without  precaution  or  observing  any  discipline  among 
his  soldiers.  Brasidas,  whose  intention  was  to  attack 
him  on  a  sudden  before  all  his  forces  should  be  come 
up,  thought  this  the  critical  juncture.  He  had  con¬ 
certed  proper  measures,  and  given  the  orders  neces¬ 
sary.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  sudden  sally  on  the 
Athenians,  which  surprised  and  disconcerted  them 
exceedingly.  Immediately  the  left  wing  drew  off'  from 
the  main  body  and  fled.  Brasidas  then  turned  the 
whole  force  of  his  arms  against  the  right  wing,  which 
gave  him  a  warm  reception.  Here  he  was  wounded 
and  disabled,  upon  which  his  soldiers  carried  him  off, 
unperceived  by  the  Athenians.  As  for  Cleon,  not 
having  resolved  to  fight,  he  fled,  and  was  killed  by  a 
soldier  who  happened  to  meet  him.  The  troops  he 
commanded  defended  themselves  for  some  time,  and 
sustained  two  or  three  attacks  without  giving  ground, 
but  at  last  they  were  universally  broken  and  routed. 
Brasidas  was  then  carried  into  the  city,  where  he  sur¬ 
vived  his  victory  but  a  few  moments. 

The  whole  army  being  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
stripped  the  dead,  and  afterwards  set  up  a  trophy. 
After  which  all  the  allies  under  arms  solemnized  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Brasidas  in  a  public  manner;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Amphipolis  celebrated  funeral  ho¬ 
nours  every  year  to  his  memory,  as  to  a  hero,  with 
games,  combats,  and  sacrifices.  They  considered  him 
as  their  founder:  and  to  secure  this  title  the  better  to 
him,  they  demolished  all  the  monuments  of  him  who 
had  really  been  so;6  in  order  tnat  they  might  not.  ap¬ 
pear  to  owe  their  establishment  to  an  Athenian,  and 
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at  the  same  time  make  their  court  to  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  on  whom  they  depended  wholly  for  their  secu¬ 
rity.  The  Athenians,  after  having  carried  off,  with 
the  consent  of  the  victors,  their  dead,  returned  to 
Athens,  during  which  the  Lacedaemonians  settled  the 
aftairs  of  Amphipolis, 

A  saying  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Brasidas,* 1 
which  strongly  marks  the  Spartan  character.  As  some 
persons  were  applauding  in  her  presence  the  fine  qual¬ 
ities  and  exalted  actions  of  her  son,  and  declaring  him 
superior  to  all  other  generals:  You  are  mistaken, 
says  she :  my  son  was  a  valiant  man,  but  Sparta  has 
many  citizens  braver  than  he.  A  mother’s  generosi¬ 
ty',  in  thus  preferring  the  glory  of  the  state  to  that  of 
her  son,  was  admired,  and  did  not  go  unrewarded; 
for  the  Ephori  paid  her  public  honours. 

After  this  last  engagement,2  in  which  the  two  per¬ 
sons  who  were  the  greatest  obstacles  to  peace  lost 
their  lives,  both  nations  seemed  more  inclined  to  an 
accommodation,  and  the  war  was  suspended  in  a 
manner  on  both  sides.  The  Athenians,  since  the 
loss  of  tiie  battles  of  Delium  and  Amphipolis,  which 
had  very  much  brought  down  their  haughtiness,  were 
undeceived  with  regard  to  the  high  opinion  they  had 
hitherto  entertained  of  their  own  strength,  that  had 
made  them  refuse  the  advantageous  offers  of  their  en¬ 
emies.  Besides,  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  re¬ 
volt  of  their  allies,  who,  being  discouraged  by  their 
losses,  might  thereby  be  induced  to  abandon  them,  as 
several  had  already  done.  These  reflections  made 
them  strongly  repent  their  not  having  concluded  a 
treaty,  after  the  advantages  they  had  gained  at  Pylus. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  side,  no  longer 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to 
ruin  the  Athenians  by  laying  waste  their  country ;  and 
were  besides  dejected  and  terrified  by  their  loss  in 
the  island,  the  greatest  they  had  hitherto  ever  sus¬ 
tained.  They  also  considered  that  their  country  was 
ravaged  by  the  garrison  of  Pylus  and  Cythera;  that 
their  slaves  deserted;  that  they  had  reason  to  dread 
a  more  considerable  revolt;  and  that  as  the  truce 
they  had  concluded  with  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  was 
near  expiring,  they  had  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of 
being  abandoned  by  some  of  their  allies  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  as  in  fact  they  were.  These  several  motives, 
enforced  by  the  desire  they  had  of  recovering  their 
prisoners,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  most 
considerable  citizens  of  Sparta,  made  them  desire  a 
peace. 

Those  who  were  most  solicitous  for  having  it  con¬ 
cluded,  and  whose  interest  it  was  chiefly  to  wish  it, 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  two  states,  viz.  Plistonax,  king 
of  Lacedasmonia,  and  Nicias,  general  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  former  was  lately  returned  from  banish¬ 
ment,  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  on  account  of 
his  being  suspected  to  have  received  a  bribe,  in  order 
to  draw  oft  his  troops  from  the  Athenian  territories; 
and  to  this  precipitate  retreat  were  ascribed  several 
misfortunes  which  followed  after  it.  He  also  was 
charged  with  having  corrupted  by  gifts  the  priestess 
of  Delphi,  who  had  commanded  the  Spartans,  in  the 
name  of  the  god,  to  recall  him  from  his  exile.  Plisto¬ 
nax  was  therefore  desirous  of  peace,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  these  reproaches,  which,  on  account  of  the 
perpetual  calamities  of  the  war,  were  daily  revived. 
As  for  Nicias,  the  most  fortunate  general  of  his  age, 
he  was  afraid  test  some  unhappy  accident  should  sul¬ 
ly  his  glory;  and  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
eace  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  to  ensure  the  same 
appiness  to  his  country. 

Both  states  began  by  agreeing  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  twelve  months,3  during  which,  being  every 
day  together,  and  tasting  the  sweets  of  security  and 
repose,  and  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  their 
friends  and  with  foreigners,  they  grew  passionately 
desirous  of  leading  an  easy,  undisturbed  life,  remote 
from  the  alarms  of  war  and  the  horrors  of  blood  and 
slaughter.  They  heard  with  the  utmost  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy  the  choruses  of  their  tragedies  sing, 
‘  May  spiders  henceforward  weave  their  cobwebs  on 


our  lances  and  shields!”  And  they  remembered  with 
pleasure  him  who  said,  “  Those  who  sleep  in  the  arms 
of  peace,  do  not  start  from  them  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet;  and  nothing  interrupts  their  slumbers  but 
the  peaceful  crowing  of  the  cock.” 

The  whole  winter  was  spent  in  conferences  and 
interviews,  in  which  each  party  proposed  their  claims 
and  pretensions.4  At  last,  a  peace 
was  concluded  and  ratified  for  fifty  A.  M.  3583. 
years;  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  Ant.  J.  C.  421 
which  was,  that  they  should  reci¬ 
procally  restore  the  prisoners  on  each  side.  This 
treaty  was  concluded  ten  years  and  some  days  from 
the  first  declaration  of  the  war.  The  Bmotians  and 
Corinthians  were  exceedingly  disgusted  at  it,  and  for 
that  reason  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  excite 
fresh  troubles.  But  Nicias  persuaded  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  to  give  the  last  hand  to  this 
peace,5  by  concluding  an  alliance  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  which  would  render  them  more  formidable  to 
those  who  should  desire  to  break  with  them,  and 
more  assured  with  regard  to  each  other.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  at  last  restored 
the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria. 

SECTION  IV. — ALCIBIADES  BEGINS  TO  APPEAR  IN 

PUBLIC.  HIS  CHARACTER.  HE  OPPOSES  NICIAS 

IN  EVERY  THING,  AND  BREAKS  THE  TREATY  HE 

HAD  CONCLUDED.  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  HYPER¬ 
BOLUS  PUTS  AN  END  TO  THE  OSTRACISM. 

Twelfth  year  of  the  War. 

Alcibiades  now  began  to  advance  himself  in  the 
state,6  and  appear  in  the  public  assemblies.  Socrates 
had  attached  himself  to  him  for  many  years,  and 
adorned  his  mind  with  a  great  variety  of  the  noblest 
erudition. 

The  strict  intimacy  between  Alcibiades  and  Socra¬ 
tes  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in 
his  life.  This  philosopher  observing  excellent  natural 
qualities  in  him,  which  were  greatly  heightened  by 
the  beauty  of  his  person,  bestowed  incredible  pains  in 
cultivating  so  valuable  a  plant,  lest,  being  neglected, 
it  should  wither  as  it  grew,  and  absolutely  degenerate. 
And,  indeed,  Alcibiades  was  exposed  to  numberless 
dangers;  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  his  vast  riches,  the 
authority  of  his  family,  the  influence  of  his  guardians, 
his  personal  talents,  his  exquisite  beautyi  and,  still 
more  than  these,  the  flattery  and  complaisance  of  all 
who  approached  him.  One  would  have  concluded, 
says  Plutarch,  that  fortune  had  surrounded  and  in¬ 
vested  him  with  all  these  pretended  advantages,  as 
with  so  many  ramparts  and  bulwarks,  to  render  him 
inaccessible  and  invulnerable  to  all  the  darts  of  phi¬ 
losophy;  those  salutary  darts  which  strike  to  the  very 
heart,  and  leave  in  it  the  strongest  enticements  to 
virtue  and  solid  glory.  But  those  very  obstacles  re¬ 
doubled  the  zeal  of  Socrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  that  were  used  to 
divert  this  young  Athenian  from  an  intercourse  which 
alone  was  capable  of  securing  him  from  so  many 
snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  it.  As  he  had 
abundance  of  wit,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  Socrates’s 
merit,  and  could  not  resist  the  charms  of  his  sweet 
and  insinuating  eloquence,  which  at  that  time  had  a 
greater  ascendant  over  him  than  the  allurements  of 
pleasure.  He  was  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  that  great 
master,  that  he  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  took 
the  utmost  delight  in  his  conversation,  was  extremely 
well  pleased  with  his  principles,  received  his  instruc¬ 
tions  and  even  his  reprimands  with  wonderful  docili¬ 
ty,  and  would  be  so  moved  with  his  discourses,  as 
even  to  shed  tears  and  abhor  himself;  so  weighty  was 
the  force  of  truth  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  in  so 
glaring  a  light  did  he  expose  the  hideousness  and  de 
formity  of  the  vices  to  which  Alcibiades  abandoned 
himself. 

Alcibiades,  in  those  moments  when  he  listened  tc 
Socrates,  differed  so  much  from  himself,  that  he  ap 
peared  quite  another  man.  However,  his  headstrong 
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fiery  temper,  and  his  natural  fondness  for  pleasure, 
which  was  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  young  people,  soon  plunged  him  into  his  for¬ 
mer  irregularities,  and  tore  him,  as  it  were,  from  his 
master;  who  was  obliged  to  run  after  him  as  after  a 
run-away  slave.  This  vicissitude  of  flights  and  re¬ 
turns,  of  virtuous  resolutions  and  relapses  into  vice, 
continued  a  long  time;  butstill  Socrates  was  not  dis¬ 
heartened  by  his  levity,  and  always  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  him  back  to  his  duty.  And 
hence  certainly  arose  the  strong  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  that  always  appeared  in  his  conduct;  the  in¬ 
structions  which  his  master  had  given  him  sometimes 
prevailing;  and  at  other  times  the  impetuosity  of  his 
passions  hurrying  him,  in  a  manner  against  his  own 
will,  into  actions  of  a  quite  opposite  nature. 

This  intimacy,  which  continued  as  long  as  they 
lived,  did  not  pass  uncensured.  But  some  persons 1  of 
great  learning  pretend,  that  these  censures  and  suspi¬ 
cions,  when  duly  examined,  quite  disappear;  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  ot  the  malice 
of  the  enemies  of  both.  Plato,  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 
gives  us  a  conversation  between  Socrates  and  AVcibi- 
ades,  well  calculated  to  display  the  genius  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  latter,  who  henceforward  will  have  a  very 
great  share,  and  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  republic  of  Athens.  I  shall  make  a  very  short 
extract  from  it  in  this  place,  which  I  hope  will  not 
displease  my  readers. 

In  this  dialogue  Socrates  is  introduced  conversing 
with  Alcibiades,2  who  at  that  time  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  Pericles.  He  was  then  very  young, 
and  had  been  educated  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians; 
that  is,  he  had  been  taught  polite  literature,  and  to 
play  on  instruments,  and  had  practised  wrestling  and 
other  bodily  exercises.  It  does  not  appear  that  Peri¬ 
cles  had  hitherto  taken  much  pains  in  Alcibiades’s 
education  (a  fault  too  common  in  the  greatest  men,) 
since  he  had  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  Zopyrus,  a 
Thracian,  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  and  who,  of 
all  Pericles’s  slaves,  both  from  his  turn  of  mind  and 
age,  was  the  least  qualified  to  educate  this  young 
Athenian.  And  indeed  Socrates  told  Alcibiades,  that 
should  he  compare  him  with  the  youths  of  Lacedae- 
monia,  who  displayed  a  spirit  of  valour,  a  greatness 
of  soul,  a  sti'ong  desire  of  glory,  a  love  of  labour,  at¬ 
tended  with  gentleness,  modesty,  temperance,  and  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  he  would  seem  a  mere  child  to  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  high  birth,  his  riches,  the  great  families  he 
was  related  to,  and  the  authority  of  his  guardian, — all 
these  things  had  conspired  to  make  him  exceedingly 
vain  and  haughty.  He  was  full  of  esteem  for  him¬ 
self,  and  of  contempt  for  all  others.  He  was  prepa¬ 
ring  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and,  from  his  conversation,  it  might  be  presumed, 
that  he  promised  himself  no  less  than  to  eclipse  en¬ 
tirely  the  glory  of  Pericles,  and  to  attack  the  king  of 
Persia  even  upon  his  throne.  Socrates  seeing  him 
going  to  mount  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  give  the  peo¬ 
ple  some  advice  relating  to  the  public  affairs,  demon¬ 
strates  to  him,  by  various  questions,  and  by  Alcibia¬ 
des’s  answers,  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
about  which  he  is  going  to  speak,  as  he  had  never 
studied  them  himself,  nor  been  informed  in  them  by 
others.  After  making  Alcibiades  himself  confess  this, 
he  paints,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  absurdity  of 
his  conduct,  and  makes  him  fully  sensible  of  it. — 
What,  says  Socrates,  Would  Amestris  (the  mother  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  then  reigned  in  Persia)  say,  were 
she  to  hear,  that  there  is  a  man  now  in  Athens  who 
is  meditating  war  against  her  son,  and  evens  intends 
to  dethrone  him?  She  doubtless  would  suppose  him 
to  be  some  veteran  general,  a  man  of  intrepid  cour¬ 
age,  of  great  wisdom,  and  consummate  experience; 
that  he  is  able  to  raise  a  mighty  army,  and  march  it 
wherever  he  pleases;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
has  long  before  taken  the  proper  measures  for  putting 
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so  vast  a  design  in  execution.  But  were  she  to  hear 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and  that  the  person 
in  question  is  not  twenty  years  old;  that  he  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  public  affairs;  has  not  the  least  know¬ 
ledge  of  war,  nor  any  authority  among  the  citizens, 
or  influence  over  the  allies;  would  it  be  possible  for 
her  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  folly  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  such  an  enterprise?  This  nevertheless,  says 
Socrates,  (directing  himself  to  Alcibiades,)  is  your 
picture;  and  unhappily  resembles  most  of  those  who 
thrust  themselves  into  the  public  employments.  So¬ 
crates,  however,  excepts  Pericles  on  this  occasion: 
his  solid  merit  and  exalted  reputation  being  acquired 
by  his  close  study,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  of 
every  thing  capable  of  forming  his  mind,  and  of  qual¬ 
ifying  him  for  public  employments.  Alcibiades  could 
not  deny  that  this  was  his  case;  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  conduct,  and  blushing  to  see  himself  so  void  of 
merit,  he  asks  how  he  must  act  in  order  to  attain  it. 
Socrates  being  unwilling  to  discourage  his  pupil,  tells 
him.  that  as  he  is  so  young,  these  evils  might  be  reme¬ 
died,  and  afterwards  continually  gave  him  the  wisest 
counsels.  He  had  full  leisure  to  profit  by  them ;  as 
upwards  of  twenty  years  passed  between  this  conver¬ 
sation  and  his  engaging  in  public  affairs. 

Alcibiades  was  of  a  pliant  and  flexible  disposition 
that  would  take  any  impression  which  the  difference 
of  times  and  circumstances  might  require,  still  veer¬ 
ing  either  to  good  or  evil  with  the  same  facility  and 
ardour;  and  shifting  almost  in  an  instant  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  its  opposite;  so  that  the  people  applied  to 
him  what  Homer  observes  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  2'hat 
it  produces  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  medici¬ 
nal  drugs,  and  at  the  same  time  as  many  poisons.  It 
might  be  said  of  Alcibiades,3  that  he  was  not  one  sin¬ 
gle  man,  but  fif  so  bold  an  expression  might  be  used)  a 
compound  ofseveFal  men;  either  serious  or  gay;  aus¬ 
tere  or  affable;  an  imperious  master,  or  a  grovelling 
slave;  a  friend  to  virtue  and  the  virtuous,  or  aban¬ 
doned  to  vice  and  vicious  men;  capable  of  supporting 
the  most  painful  fatigues  and  toils,  or  insatiably  desi¬ 
rous  of  voluptuous  delights. 

His  irregularities  and  dissolute  conduct  were  be¬ 
come  the  talk  of  the  whole  city;4  and  Alcibiades  would 
very'  willingly  have  put  a  stop  to  these  reports,  but 
without  changing  his  course  of  life,  a3  appears  from  a 
saying  of  his.  He  had  a  very  handsome  dog,  of  an 
uncommon  size,  which  had  cost  him  threescore  and 
ten  minae,5  or  3500  French  livres.  By  this  we  find 
that  a  fondness  for  dogs  is  of  great  antiquity.  Alci¬ 
biades  caused  his  tail,  which  was  the  greatest  beauty 
he  had  about  him,  to  be  cut  off'.  His  friends  censured 
him  very  much  on  that  account,  and  said  that  the 
whole  city  blamed  him  very  much  for  spoiling  the 
beauty  of  so  handsome  a  creature.  This  is  the  very 
thing  I  want,  replied  Alcibiades  with  a  smile:  1 
would  have  the  Athenians  converse  about  what  I  have 
done  to  my  dog  that  they  may  not  entertain  themselves 
with  saying  worse  things  of  me. 

Among  the  various  passions  that  were  discovered 
in  him,6  the  strongest  and  most  prevailing  was  a 
haughty  turn  of  mind,  which  would  force  all  things 
to  submit  to  it,  and  could  not  bear  a  superior  or  even 
an  equal.  Although  his  birth  and  uncommon  talents 
smoothed  the  way  to  his  attaining  the  highest  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  republic,  there  was  nothing  however 
to  which  he  was  so  fond  of  owing  the  influence  and 
authority  he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  people,  as  to 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  persuasive  graces 
of  his  orations.  To  this  his  intimacy  with  Socrates 
might  have  greatly  conduced). 

Alcibiades,7  with  the  disposition 
we  have  here  described,  was  not  A.  M.  3584. 
born  for  repose,  and  had  set  every  Ant.  J.  C.  420. 
engine  at  work  to  thwart  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  between  the  two  stales;  but  not  suc- 
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ceeding  in  his  attempt,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  its 
taking  effect.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  because  they  directed  themselves  only  to  Nicias, 
of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion;  and  on  the 
contrary  seemed  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him, 
though  the  rights  of  hospitality  had  subsisted  between 
his  ancestors  and  them. 

The  first  thing  he  did  to  infringe  the  peace  was 
this.  Having  been  informed  that  the  people  of  Argos 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  break  with  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  whom  they  equally  hated  and  feared,  he  flatter¬ 
ed  them  secretly  with  the  hopes  that  the  Athenians 
would  succour  them,  by  suggesting  to  them  that  they 
were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no  way  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  them. 

Ana  indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  very 
careful  to  observe  the  several  conditions  of  it  reli¬ 
giously,  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Boeo¬ 
tians,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  design  and  tenor 
of  the  treaty;  pud  having  surrendered  up  the  fort  of 
Panactus  to  the  Athenians,  not  fortified,  and  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  at  the  concluding  of  the  treaty,  as 
they  had  stipulated  to  do,  but  quite  dismantled.  Al¬ 
cibiades  observing  the  Athenians  to  be  extremely  ex¬ 
asperated  at  this  breach  of  faith,  did  his  utmost  to 
increase  their  disgust;  and  taking  this  opportunity  to 
embarrass  Nicias,  he  made  him  odious  to  the  people, 
by  causing  them  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  his  being 
too  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  by 
charging  him  with  crimes  which  were  not  altogether 
improbable,  though  they  were  absolutely  false. 

This  new  attack  quite  disconcerted  Nicias;  but 
happily  for  him,  there  arrived,  at  that  very  instant, 
ambassadors  from  Lacedaemonia,  who  were  invested 
With  full  powers  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  disputes. 
Being  introduced  into  the  council,  or  senate,  they  set 
forth  their  complaints,  and  made  their  demands,  which 
every  one  of  the  members  thought  very  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  The  people  were  to  give  them  audience  the 
next  day.  Alcibiades,  who  was  afraid  they  Would 
succeed  with  them,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
engage  the  ambassadors  in  a  conference  with  him.  He 
represented  to  them,  that  the  council  always  behaved 
with  the  utmost  moderation  and  humanity  towards 
those  who  addressed  them,  but  that  the  people  were 
haughty  and  extravagant  in  their  pretensions;  that 
should  the  ambassadors  mention  full  powers,  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  oblige  them  to  agree  to  whatever  they 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  ask.  He  concluded 
with  assuring  them,  that  he  would  assist  them  wilh 
all  his  credit,  in  order  to  get  Pylus  restored  to  them; 
to  prevent  the  alliance  with  the  people  of  Argos,  and 
to  get  that  with  them  renewed:  and  he  confirmed  all 
these  promises  with  an  oath.  The  ambassadors  were 
extremely  well  pleased  with  this  conference,  and 
greatly  admired  the  profound  policy  and  vast  abilities 
of  Alcibiades,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  man;  and,  indeed,  they  were  not  mistaken  in 
their  conjecture. 

On  the  morrow,  the  people  being  assembled,  the 
ambassadors  were  introduced.  Alcibiades  asked  them, 
in  the  mildest  terms,  the  subject  of  their  embassy,  and 
the  purport  of  the  powers  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
vested.  They  immediately  answered,  that  they  were 
come  to  propose  an  accommodation,  but  were  not  em¬ 
powered  to  conclude  any  thing.  These  words  were 
no  sooner  spoken,  than  Alcibiades  exclaims  against 
them;  declares  them  to  be  treacherous  knaves;  calls 
upon  the  council  as  Witness  to  the  speech  they  had 
made  the  night  before;  and  desires  the  people  not  to 
believe  or  hear  men  who  so  impudently  advanced 
falsehoods,  and  spoke  and  prevaricated  so  unaccount¬ 
ably,  as  to  say  one  thing  one  day,  and  the  very  re¬ 
verse  on  the  next. 

Words  could  never  express  the  surprise  and  con¬ 
fusion  with  which  the  ambassadors  were  seized,  who, 
gazing  at  one  another,  could  not  believe  either  their 
eyes  or  ears.  Nicias,  who  did  not  know  the  treache¬ 
rous  stratagem  of  Alcibiades,  could  not  conceive  the 
motive  of  this  change,  and  tortured  his  brain  to  no 
purpose  to  find  out  the  reason  of  it.  The  people  were 
at  that  moment  going  to  send  for  the  ambassadors  of 
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Argos,  in  order  to  conclude  the  league  with  tnem. 
when  a  great  earthquake  came  to  the  assistance  ol 
Nicias,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  he  prevailed  so  far  in  that  which  was 
held  next  day,  as  to  have  a  stop  put  to  the  proceed 
ings,  till  such  time  as  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Lacedasmon.  Nicias  was  appointed  to  head  them,  but 
returned  without  having  done  the  least  good.  1  he 
Athenians  then  repented  very  much  their  having  de¬ 
livered  up,  at  his  persuasion,  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken  in  the  island,  and  who  were  related  to  the  great¬ 
est  families  in  Sparta.  However,  though  the  people 
were  highly  exasperated  at  Nicias,  they  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  any  excesses  against  him,  but  only  appointed 
Alcibiades  their  general;  made  a  league  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mantinea  and  Elis,  who  had  quitted  the 
party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  Argives 
were  included,  and  sent  troops  to  Pylus,  to  lay  waste 
Laconia.  In  this  manner  they  again  involved  them¬ 
selves  in  the  war  which  they  were  so  lately  desirous 
of  avoiding.  .  . 

Plutarch,1  after  relating  the  intrigue  of  Alcibiades, 
adds:  “No  one  can  approve  the  methods  he  employed 
to  succeed  in  his  design;  however,  it  was  a  master¬ 
stroke  to  disunite  and  shake  almost  every  part  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  in  this  manner,  and  raise  up,  in  one  day, 
so  many  enemies  against  the  Lacedaemonians.”  Ill 
my  opinion,  this  is  too  mild  a  censure  of  so  knavish 
and  perfidious  an  action,  which  how  successful  soever 
it  might  have  been,  was,  notwithstanding,  horrid  in 
itself,  and  of  a  nature  never  to  be  sufficiently  detested. 

There  was  in  Athens  a  citizen,2  named  Hyperbolus, 
a  very  wicked  man,  whom  the  comic  poets  generally 
made  the  object  of  their  raillery  and  invectives.  He 
was  hardened  in  evil,  and  become  insensible  to  infa¬ 
my,  by  renouncing  all  sentiments  of  honour,  which 
could  only  be  the  effect  of  a  soul  abandoned  entirely 
to  vice.  Hyperbolus  was  not  agreeable  to  any  one; 
and  yet  the  people  made  use  of  him  to  humble  those 
in  high  stations,  and  involve  them  in  difficulties. 
Two  citizens,  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  engrossed  at  that 
time  all  the  authority  in  Athens.  The  dissolute  life 
of  the  latter  shocked  the  Athenians,  who  besides, 
dreaded  his  audacity  and  haughtiness.  On  the  other 
side,  Nicias,  by  always  opposing,  without  the  least 
reserve,  their  unjust  desires,  and  by  obliging  them  to 
take  the  most  useful  measures,  was  become  very  odi¬ 
ous  to  them.  It  might  be  expected,  that  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  thus  alienated  from  both,  they  could  not  fail 
to  put  the  ostracism  in  force  against  one  of  them. 
Of  the  two  parties  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the 
city,  one,  which  consisted  of  the  young  men  who  were 
eager  for  war,  the  other  of  the  old  men  who  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  peace;  the  former  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  banishment  of  Nicias,  and  the  latter  of  Alcibi¬ 
ades.  Hyperbolus,  whose  only  merit  was  his  impu- 
dence,  in  hopes  of  succeeding,  whichsoever  of  them 
should  be  removed,  declared  openly  against  them, 
and  was  eternally  exasperating  the  people  against 
both.  However,  the  two  factions  uniting,  he  himself 
was  banished,  and  by  that  put  an  end  to  the  ostra¬ 
cism,  which  seemed  to  have  been  demeaned,  in  being 
employed  against  a  man  of  so  base  a  character;  for 
hitherto  there  was  a  kind  of  honour  and  dignity  an¬ 
nexed  to  this  punishment.  Hyperbolus  was  therefore 
the  last  who  was  sentenced  by  the  ostracism;  as  Hip¬ 
parchus,  a  near  relation  of  Pisistratus  the  tyrant  had 
been  the  first. 

SECTION  V. — ALCIBIADES  ENGAGES  THE  ATHE¬ 
NIANS  IN  THE  WAR  OF  SICILY. 

Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  of  the  war. 

I  PASS  over  several  inconsiderable  events,3  to  has¬ 
ten  to  the  relation  of  that  of  the  greatest  importance 
the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  in¬ 
to  Sicily,  to  which  they  were  ex-  A.  M.  3588. 
cited  by  Alcibiades  especially.  This  Ant.  J,  C.  416. 
is  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war. 


<  In  Alcib.  p.  198. 

*  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  196,  197.  In  Nic.  p  530  531. 
»  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  350 — 409. 
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Alcibiades1  had  gained  a  surprising  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  though  they  were  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  his  character.  For  his  great 
qualities  were  united  with  still  greater  vices,  which 
he  did  not  take  the  least  pains  to  conceal.  He  passed 
his  life  in  such  an  excess  of  luxury  and  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  as  was  a  scandal  to  the  city.  Nothing  was  seen 
in  his  house  but  festivals,  rejoicings,  and  parties  of 
pleasure  and  debauchery.  He  show'ed  very  little  re¬ 
gard  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  still  less  to 
religion  and  the  gods.  All  persons  of  sense  and  judg¬ 
ment,  besides  the  strong  aversion  they  had  for  his 
irregularities,  dreaded  exceedingly  the  consequences 
of  his  audacity,  profusion,  and  utter  contempt  of  the 
laws,  which  they  considered  as  so  many  steps  by  which 
Alcibiades  would  rise  to  tyrannical  power. 

Aristophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,2  shows  ad¬ 
mirably  well  in  a  single  verse,  the  disposition  of  the 
eople  towards  him:  “  They  hate  Alcibiades,”  says 
e,  11  and  yet  cannot  do  without  him.”  And,  indeed, 
the  prodigious  sums  he  squandered  on  the  people;  the 
pompous  games  and  shows  he  exhibited  to  please 
them;  the  magnificent  and  almost  incredible  presents 
which  he  made  the  city;  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his 
erson;  his  eloquence,  his  bodily  strength,  joined  to 
is  courage  and  his  experience;  in  a  word,  this  as¬ 
semblage  of  great  qualities  made  the  Athenians  wink 
at  his  faults,  and  bear  them  patiently,  always  endea¬ 
vouring  to  lessen  and  screen  them  under  soft  and 
favourable  names;  for  theyr  called  them  frolics  and 
polite  pastimes,  and  indications  of  his  humanity  and 
good  nature. 

Timon,  the  man-hater,  morose  and  savage  as  he 
was,  formed  a  better  judgment  of  this  conduct  of  Al¬ 
cibiades.  Meeting  him  on^  day  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  assembly,  vastly  pleased  at  his  having  been 
gratified  in  all  his  demands,  and  at  seeing  the  great¬ 
est  honours  paid  him  by  the  people  in  general,  who 
were  attending  him  in  crowds  to  his  house;  so  far 
from  shunning  him  as  he  did  all  other  men,  on  the 
contrary  ran  to  meet  him,  and  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  him  in  a  friendly  way;  “Courage,  my  son,”  says 
he,  “  thou  dost  right  in  pushing  thy  fortune,  for  thy 
advancement  will  be  the  ruin  of  all  these  people.” 
The  war  of  Sicily  will  show  that  Timon  was  not  mis¬ 
taken. 

The  Athenians  ever  since  the  time  of  Pericles,  had 
meditated  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  However,  that 
wise  guide  had  always  endeavoured  to  check  this  am¬ 
bitious  and  wild  project.  He  used  frequently  to  in¬ 
culcate  to  them,  that  by  living  in  peace,  by  directing 
their  attention  to  naval  affairs,  by  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  preserving  the  conquests  they'  had  already 
gained,  and  by  not  engaging  in  hazardous  enterpri¬ 
ses,  they  would  raise  their  city  to  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  and  be  always  superior  to  their  enemies.  The 
authority  he  had  at  that  time  over  the  people,  kept 
them  from  invading  Sicily,  though  it  could  not  sur¬ 
mount  the  desire  they  had  to  conquer  it,  and  their 
eyes  were  continually  upon  that  island,  _  Some  time 
after  Pericles’s  death,3  the  Leontines  being  attacked 
bv  the  Syracusans,  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens, 
to  demand  aid.  They  were  originally  of  Chalcis,  an 
Athenian  colony.  The  chief  of  the  deputies  was  Gor- 
o-ias,  a  famous  rhetorician,  who  was  reputed  the  most 
eloquent  man  of  his  time.  His  elegant  and  florid  dic¬ 
tion,  heightened  by  shining  figures,  which  he  first 
employed,-  charmed  the  Athenians,  who  were  prodi¬ 
giously  affected  with  the  beauties  and  graces  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Accordingly  the  alliance  was  concluded, 
and  they  sent  ships  to  Rhegium  to  the  aid  of  the  Le¬ 
ontines.  The  year  following  they  sent  a  greater 
number.  Two  years  after  they  sent  a  new  fleet,  some¬ 
thin^  stronger  than  the  former;  but  the  Sicilians  hav- 
in°  put  an  end  to  all  their  divisions,  by  the  advice  of 
Hermocrates,  the  fleet  was  sent  back;  and  the  Athe- 
nians,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  themselves  to 
pardoit  theh'  generals  for  not  conquering  Sicily,  sent 
two  of  them,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  into  bamsh- 


i  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  198-200.  In  Nic.  p.  531. 

a  The  Progs.  Act.  v.  scene  4. 

»  Diod,  1.  xii.  p  99. 


ment;  and  sentenced  the  third,  Eurymedon,  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine;  their  prosperity  having  blinded  them  to 
so  prodigious  a  degree,  that  they  were  persuaded  no 
power  was  able  to  resist  them.  They  made  several 
attempts  afterwards,  and  upon  pretence  of  sending 
from  time  to  time  arms  and  soldiers  to  such  cities  as 
were  unjustly  treated  or  oppressed  by  the  Syracusans, 
they  by  that  means  were  preparing  to  invade  them 
with  a  greater  force. 

But  the  person  who  most  inflamed  this  ardour  was 
Alcibiades,  by  feeding  the  people  with  splendid 
hopes,  with  which  he  himself  was  for  ever  filled,  or 
rather  intoxicated.  He  was  every  night,  in  his 
dreams,  taking  Carthage,  subduing  Africa,  crossing 
from  thence  into  Italy,  and  possessing  himself  of  all 
Peloponnesus;  looking  upon  Sicily  not  as  the  aim  and 
the  end  of  this  war,  but  as  the  beginning  and  the  first 
step  of  the  exploits  which  he  was  revolving  in  his 
mind.  All  the  citizens  favoured  his  views,  and,  with¬ 
out  inquiring  seriously  into  matters,  were  enchanted 
with  the  mighty  hopes  he  gave  them.  This  expedition 
was  the  only  topic  of  all  conversations.  The  young 
men,  in  the  places  where  the  public  exercises  were 
performed,  and  the  old  men  in  their  shops  and  else¬ 
where,  were  employed  in  nothing  but  in  drawing  the 
plan  of  Sicily;  in  discoursing  on  the  nature  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sea  with  which  it  is  surrounded ;  on  its  good 
harbours,  and  flat  shores  towards  Africa:  for  these 
people,  infatuated  by  the  speeches  of  Alcibiades,  were 
(like  him)  persuaded  that  they  should  make  Sicily  on¬ 
ly  their  place  of  arms  and  their  arsenal,  from  whence 
they  should  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  all  Africa  and  the  sea,  as 
far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

It  is  related  4  that  neither  Socrates,  nor  Meton  the 
astronomer  believed  that  this  enterprise  would  be  sue 
cessful:  the  former  being  inspired,  as  he  insinuated, 
by  his  familiar  spirit,  who  always  warned  him  of  the 
evils  with  which  he  was  threatened:  and  the  other, 
directed  by  his  reason  and  good  sense,  which,  point¬ 
ing  out  what  he  had  to  apprehend  in  respect  to  the 
future,  induced  him  to  act  the  madman  on  this  occa¬ 
sion;  and  to  demand,  in  consideration  of  the  unhappy- 
condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  that  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  would  not  force  away  his  son,  and  would  dispense 
with  his  carrying  arms. 

SECTION  VI.— ACCOUNT  OF  THE  several  peo¬ 
ple  WHO  INHABITED  SICILY. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  the  war  of  Sici¬ 
ly,5  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  plan  of  thecoun- 


«  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  199.  In  Nic.  p.  532. 

e  [This  celebrated  island  constitutes  the  southern  part  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  extends  from  12°  45. 
to  16°  10.  east  longitude  of  Greenwich,  and  from  35°  40.  to 
38°  15.  north  latitude.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  termina¬ 
ting  in  three  Capes  ;  namely,  Cape  Faro,  towards  Italy— 
Cape  Passaro,  towards  Greece — and  Cape  Boco,  towards  Af¬ 
rica.  The  Faro  of  Messina,  dividing  it  from  Italy,  is  5 
miles  broad.  The  northern  side  or  base  of  the  triangle, 
fronting  the  Tuscan  Sea,  is  215  British  miles  long  from  Cape 
Boco  to  Cape  Faro.  The  S.  W.  side,  fronting  Africa,  is 
180  miles  long,  from  Cape  Passaro  to  Cape  Boco.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  triangle,  looking  towards  Greece,  is  the 
shortest,  being  only  120  miles  in  length  from  Cape  Passaro  to 
Cape  Faro.  The  whole  superficies  of  the  island  contains 
9400  geographical  square  miles,  or  12,533  British  square 
miles. 

This  island  was  once  the  granary  of  Rome,  its  soil  was  so 
fertile,  and  its  produce  so  abundant.  It  is  now  comparative¬ 
ly  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  completely  dependent  on  foreign 
supply  for  its  support.  In  1811,  one  million  of  dollars  were 
paid  for  imported  com.  More  than  one-third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  indigence  and  mendicity,  in  a 
land  capable  of  supporting  thrice  the  number  of  its  present 
inhabitants — which,  in  the  days  of  Timoleon  and  Hiero, 
were  estimated  at  upwards  of  5.000,000.  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  inaccuracy  of  loose  calculations..  Two  of 
its  cities,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse,  contained  upwards  of 
800,000  inhabitants  each,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
respectable  native  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus.  All  this 
misery  and  want  has  been  the  consequence  of  many  ages  of 
the  grossest  tyranny  and  misrule,  and  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  feudal  system.  The  descendants  of  the  Ntirman  ba¬ 
rons,  who  under  Roger  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Saracens 
are  complete  masters  of  both  the  people  and  the  soil ;  and 
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try,  and  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  it:  Thucydides 
begins  in  the  same  manner. 

It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lestrygones  and  the 
Cyclopes,* 1  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but  what  we 
are  told  by  the  poets.  The  most  ancient,  after  these, 
were  the  Sicani,  who  called  themselves  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  they  are  thought 
to  have  come  into  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  ri¬ 
ver  in  Spain,  called  Sicanus,  whose  name  they  gave  to 
the  island,  which  before  was  called  Trinacna:  these 
people  were  afterwards  confined  to  the  western  part 
of  the  island.  Some  Trojans,  after  the  burning  of 
their  city,  came  and  settled  near  them,  and  built  Eryx 
and  Egesta,2  who  all  assumed  the  name  of  Elymaei; 
and  were  afterwards  joined  by  some  inhabitants  of 
Phocis,  at  their  return  from  the  siege  of  Troy.  Those 
who  are  properly  called  Sicilians  came  from  Italy  in 
very  great  numbers; .  and  having  gained  a  considera¬ 
ble  victory  over  the  Sicani,  confined  them  to  a  corner 
of  their  island,  about  300  years  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Greeks;  and  in  Thucydides’s  time  they  still  inha¬ 
bited  the  middle  part  of  the  island  and  the  northern 
coast.  From  them  the  island  was  called  Sicily.  The 
Phoenicians  also  spread  themselves  along  the  coast, 
and  in  the  little  islands  which  border  upon  it,  for  the 
convenience  of  trade;  but  after  the  Greeks  began  to 
settle  there,  they  retired  into  the  country  of  the  Ely- 
111  aei,  in  order  to  be  nearer  Carthage,  and  abandoned 
the  rest.  It  was  in  this  manner  tne  Barbarians  first 
settled  in  Sicily. 

With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  the 
A.  M.  3294.  fi.  st  of  them  who  crossed  into  Sici- 
Ant.  J.  C.  710.  ly  were  the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea, 
under  Theocles  who  founded  Nax¬ 
os.  The  year  after — which,  according  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  was  the  third  of  the  seventh  Olym¬ 
piad — Archias  the  Corinthian  laid  the  foundations  of 
Syracuse.  Seven  years  after,  the  Chalcidians  founded 
Leontium  and  Catana,  after  having  driven  out  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country,  who  were  Sicilians.  Other 
Greeks,  who  came  from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia, 
about  the  same  time  founded  Megara,  called  Hyblse, 
or  simply  Hybla,  from  Hyblon  a  Sicilian  king,  by 
whose  permission  they  had  settled  in  his  dominions. 
It  is  well  known  thrt  the  Hyblfean  honey  was  very 
famous  among  the  ancients.  A  hundred  years  after, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  built  Selinus.  Gela,  built 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  forty-five  years  after  the 
founding  of  Syracuse,  founded  Agrigentum  about  108 
years  after.  Zancle,  called  afterwards  Messana  or 
Messene  by  Anaxilas  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  was  a 
native  of  Messene  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  had  seve¬ 
ral  founders,  and  at  different  periods.  The  Zanclians 
built  the  city  of  Himera;  the  Syracusans  built  Acra, 
Casmene,  and  Camarina.  These  are  most  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  settled  in 
Sicily. 

SECTION  VII.— THE  PEOPLE  OF  EGESTA  IMPLORE 
AID  OF  THE  ATHENIANS.  NICIAS  OPPOSES,  BUT 
TO  NO  PURPOSE,  THE  WAR  OF  SICILY.  ALCIBI- 
ADES  CARRIES  THAT  POINT.  THEY  ARE  BOTH 
APPOINTED  GENERALS  WITH  LAMACHUS. 

Athens  was  in  the  disposition 
A.  M.  3588.  above  related,3  when  ambassadors 
Ant.  J.  C.  416.  arrived  from  the  people  of  Egesta, 
who,  in  quality  of  their  allies,  came 
to  implore  their  aid  against  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus, 
who  were  assisted  by  the  Syracusans.  It  was  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  re¬ 
presented,  among  other  things,  that  should  they  be 
abandoned,  the  Syracusans,  after  seizing  their  city,  as 


the  Catholic  clergy  possess  full  one  third  of  all  the  landed 
property  in  the  island,  so  that  the  peasantry  are  in  a  state 
of  absolute  vassalage  to  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  Its  po¬ 
pulation  in  1716  was  only  1,123,163  persons.  Sicily  at  this 
moment  presents  a  picture  of  the  greatest  misery,  poverty, 
and  want,  in  the  midst  of  an  earthly  paradise,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  civilized  world.] 

i  Thueyd.  1.  vi.  p.  410—413. 

a  It  is  called  Segesta  by  the  Romans, 

a  Thucyi.  1.  vi.  p.  413—415.  Diod  1  xii.  p.  129,  130. 
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they  had  done  that  of  Leontium,  would  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fail  to  aid  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  who  were  their  founders;  and,  that  they  might 
put  them  to  as  little  charge  as  possible,  they  offered  to 
pay  the  troops  that  should  be  sent  to  succour  them. 
The  Athenians,  who  had  long  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  declare  themselves,  sent  deputies  to 
Egesta,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  see 
whether  there  was  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  so  great  a  war.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  city  had  been  so  artful,  as  to  borrow  from 
the  neighbouring  nations  a  great  number  of  gold  and 
silver  vases,  worth  an  immense  sum  of  money  ;  and  of 
these  they  made  a  show  when  the  Athenians  arrived 
The  deputies  returned  with  those 
of  Egesta,  who  carried  threescore  A.  M.  3589, 
talents  in  ingots,  as  a  month’s  pay  Ant.  J.  C.  415. 
for  the  sixty  galleys  which  they  de¬ 
manded;  and  a  promise  of  larger  sums,  which,  they 
said,  were  ready  both  in  the  public  treasury  and  in  the 
temples.  The  people,  struck  with  these  fair  appear¬ 
ances,  the  truth  of  which  they  did  not  give  themselves 
the  leisure  to  examine;  and  seduced  by  the  advanta¬ 
geous  reports  which  their  deputies  made,  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  them;  immediately  granted  the  Egestans 
their  demand,  and  appointed  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and 
Lamachus,  to  command  the  fleet;  with  full  power,  not 
only  to  succour  Egesta,  and  restore  the  inhabitants  of 
Leontium  to  their  city,  but  also  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  Sicily,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  suit  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  republic. 

Nicias  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals  to  his 
very  great  regret;  for,  besides  other  motives  which 
made  him  dread  the  command,  he  shunned  it,  because 
Alcibiades  was  to  be  his  colleague.  But  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  promised  themselves  greater  success  from  this 
war,  should  they  not  resign  the  whole  conduct  of  it  to 
Alcibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  audacity  with 
the  coolness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias. 

Five  days  after,4  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  de¬ 
cree,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations,  a  second 
assembly  was  held.  Nicias,  who  had  had  time  enough 
to  reflect  deliberately  on  the  affair  proposed,  and  was 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers  which  would  ensue  from  it,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  speak  with  some  vehemence  against  a  pro¬ 
ject,  the  consequences  of  which  he  foresaw  might  be 
very  fatal  to  the  republic.  He  said,  “  That  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  so  important  an  affair  should  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  into  deliberation: 
that  without  once  inquiring  into  matters,  they  had 
given  credit  to  whatever  was  told  them  by  foreigners, 
who  were  very  lavish  of  the  most  splendid  promises  as 
costing  them  nothing;  and  whose  interest  it  was  to 
offer  mighty  things,  in  order  to  extricate  themselves 
from  their  imminent  danger.  After  all,  what  advan¬ 
tage,”  says  he,  “  can  accrue  from  thence  to  the  re¬ 
public'?  Have  we  so  few  enemies  at  our  doors,  that 
we  need  go  in  search  of  others  at  a  distance  from  us? 
Will  you  act  wisely,  to  hazard  your  present  posses¬ 
sions,  on  the  vain  hopes  of  an  uncertain  advantage? 
to  meditate  new  conquests  before  you  have  secured 
your  ancient  ones?  to  study  nothing;  but  the  agrgran- 
dizmg  oi  your  state,  and  quite  neglect  your  own  safe- 
ty  ?  Can  you  place  any  dependence  on  a  truce,  which 
you  yourselves  know  is  very  precarious;  which  you 
are  sensible  has  been  infringed  more  than  once;  and 
which  the  least  defeat  on  our  side  may  suddenly 
change  into  an  open  war?  You  are  not  ignorant 
how  the  Lacedaemonians  have  always  been,  and  still 
continue,  disposed  towards  us.  They  detest  our  gov¬ 
ernment  as  different  from  theirs;  it  is  with  grief  and 
disdain  they  see  us  possessed  of  the  empire  of  Greece; 
they  consider  our  glory  as  their  shame  and  confusion ; 
and  there  is  nothing  they  would  not  attempt,  to  hum¬ 
ble  a  power  which  excites  their  jealousy,  and  keeps 
them  perpetually  in  fear.  These  are  our  real  ene¬ 
mies,  and  these  are  they  whom  we  ought  to  guard 
against.  Will  it  be  a  proper  time  to  make  these  re¬ 
flections,  when  (after  having  divided  our  troops,  and 
while  our  arms  will  be  employed  elsewhere,  and  we 
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shall  be  unable  to  resist  them)  we  shall  be  attacked 
at  once  by  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus?  We  do 
but  just  begin  to  breathe  after  the  calamities  in  which 
war  and  the  plague  had  plunged  us;  and  we  are  now 
going  without  the  least  necessity  to  plunge  ourselves 
into  greater  danger.  If  we  are  ambitious  of  carrying 
our  arms  into  distant  countries,  would  it  not  be  more 
expedient  to  march  and  reduce  the  rebels  of  Thrace, 
and  other  nations  who  are  still  wavering  and  unfixed 
in  their  allegiance,  than  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egesta,  about  whose  welfare  we  ought 
to  be  very  indifferent?  And  will  it  suit  our  interest 
to  attempt  to  revenge  their  injuries,  at  a  time  that  we 
do  not  discover  the  least  resentment  for  those  we  our¬ 
selves  receive?  Let  us  leave  the  Sicilians  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  engage  in  their  quarrels,  which  it  is 
their  business  to  decide.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Eges¬ 
ta  undertook  the  war  without  us,  let  them  extricate 
themselves  from  it  without  our  interference.  Should 
any  of  our  generals  advise  you  to  this  enterprise, 
from  an  ambitious  or  self-interested  view;  merely  to 
make  a  vain  parade  of  his  splendid  equipages,  or  to 
raise  money  to  support  his  extravagance;  be  not  guil¬ 
ty  of  so  much  imprudence  as  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  the  republic  to  his,  or  permit  him  to  involve  it  in 
the  same  ruin  with  himself.  An  enterprise  of  so 
much  importance  ought  not  to  be  committed  wholly 
to  the  conduct  of  a  young  man.  Remember  it  is  pru¬ 
dence,  not  prejudice  ana  passion,  that  gives  success 
to  affairs.”  Nicias  concluded  with  declaring  it  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliberate  again  on 
the  affair,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences 
with  which  their  taking  rash  resolutions  might  be  at¬ 
tended. 

It  was  plain  he  had  Alcibiades  in  view,  and  that 
his  enormous  luxury  was  the  object  of  his  censure. 
And  indeed  he  carried  it  to  an  incredible  height;  and 
lavished  prodigious  sums  of  money  on  horses,  equi¬ 
pages  and  furniture;  not  to  mention  the  delicacy  and 
sumptuousness  of  his  table.  He  disputed  the  prize 
in  the  Olympic  games  with  seven  sets  of  chariot  hor¬ 
ses,  which  no  private  man  had  ever  done  before  him; 
and  he  was  crowned  more  than  once  on  that  occasion. 
Extraordinary  resources  were  necessary  for  support¬ 
ing  such  luxury;  and  as  avarice  often  serves  as  a  re¬ 
source  to  ambition,  there  were  some  grounds  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Alcibiades  was  no  less  solicitous  for  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  and  that  of  Carthage  (which  he 
pretended  would  immediately  follow,)  to  enrich  his 
family,  than  to  render  it  glorious.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  Alcibiades  did  not  let  this  speech  of  Ni¬ 
cias  go  unanswered. 

“  This,”  says  Alcibiades,  “  is  not  the  first  time  that 
merit  has  excited  jealousy,  and  glory  been  made  the 
object  of  envy.  That  very  thing  which  is  imputed  to 
me  for  a  crime,  reflects,  I  will  presume  to  say  it,  hon¬ 
our  on  my  country,  and  ought  to  gain  me  applause. 
The  splendour  in  which  I  live;  the  great  sums  I  ex¬ 
pend,  particularly  in  the  public  assemblies;  besides 
their  being  just  and  lawful,  at  the  same  time  give  for¬ 
eigners  a  greater  idea  of  the  glory  of  Athens;  and 
show,  that  it  is  not  in  such  want  of  money  as  our  ene¬ 
mies  imagine.  But  this  is  not  our  present  business. 
Let  the  world  form  a  judgment  of  me  not  from  pas¬ 
sion  and  prejudice,  but  from  my  actions.  .  Was  it  an 
inconsiderable  service  I  did  the  republic,  in  bringing 
over  (in  one  day)  to  its  alliance,  the  people  of  Elis, 
of  Mantinea,  and  of  Argos,  that  is,  the  chief  strength 
of  Peloponnesus?  Make  use,  therefore,  to  aggran¬ 
dize  your  empire,  of  Alcibiades’s  youth  and  folly  (since 
■his  enemies  give  it  that  name,)  as  well  as  of  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  of  Nicias;  and  do  not  repent 
from  vain  and  idle  fears,  your  engaging  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  publicly  resolved  upon,  which  may  redound  in¬ 
finitely  both  to  your  glory  and  advantage.  The  cities 
of  Sicily,  weary  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  government 
of  their  princes,  and  still  more  of  the  tyrannical  au¬ 
thority  which  Syracuse  exercises  over  them,  wait  only 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  declare  themselves; 
and  are  ready  to  open  their  gates  to  any  one  who  shall 
offer  to  break  the  yoke  under  which  they  have  so  long 
groaned.  Though  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  as  being 
your  allies,  should  not  have  a  right  to  your  protec¬ 


tion;  yet  the  glory  of  Athens  ought  to  engage  you  to 
support  them.  States  aggrandize  themselves  by  suc¬ 
couring  the  oppressed,  and  not  by  continuing  inactive. 
In  the  present  state  of  your  affairs,  the.  only  way  to 
dispirit  your  enemies,  and  show  that  you  are  not  afraid 
of  them,  will  be,  to  harass  one  nation,  to  check  the 
progress  of  another,  to  keep  them  all  employed,  and 
carry  your  arms  into  distant  countries.  Athens  was 
not  formed  for  ease;  and  it  was  not  by  inactivity  that 
your  ancestors  raised  it  to  the  height  in  which  we  now 
see  it.  For  the  rest,  what  hazards  will  you  run  by 
engaging  in  the  enterprise  in  question?  If  it  should 
be  crowned  with  success,  you  will  then  possess  your¬ 
selves  of  all  Greece;  and  should  it  not  answer  your 
expectations,  your  fleet  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  retiring  whenever  you  please.  The  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  indeed  may  make  an  incursion  into  our  country; 
but,  besides  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  though  we  should  not  invade  Sicily,  we  still 
shall  preserve  the  empire  of  the  sea,  in  spite  of  them; 
a  circumstance  which  makes  our  enemies  entirely  de¬ 


spair  of  ever  being  able  to  conquer  us.  Be  not  there¬ 
fore  biassed  by  Nicias’s  reasons.  The  only  tendency 
of  them  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  old 
and  young  men,  who  can  do  nothing  without  one 
another;  since  it  is  wisdom  and  courage,  counsel  and 
execution,  that  gives  success  to  all  enterprises:  and 
this  in  which  we  are  going  to  embark,  cannot  but  turn 
to  your  glory  and  advantage.” 

The  Athenians,1  flattered  and  pleased  with  Alcibi¬ 
ades’s  speech,  persisted  in  their  first  opinion;  Nicias, 
on  the  other  side,  did  not  depart  from  his;  but  at  the 
same  time  did  not  dare  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  far¬ 
ther.  Nicias  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  timid  dispo¬ 
sition.  He  was  not  like  Pericles,  master  of  that  lively 
and  vehement  eloquence,  which,  like  a  torrent,  bears 
down  all  things  in  its  way.  And  indeed,  the  latter, 
on  several  occasions  and  at  several  times,  had  never 
failed  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  populace,  who, 
even  then,  meditated  the  expedition  into  Sicily;  be¬ 
cause  he  was  always  inflexible,  and  never  slackened 
the  reins  of  that  authority,  and  kind  of  sovereignty 
which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  people; 
whereas  Nicias,2  both  by  acting  and  speaking  in  an 
easy,  gentle  manner,  so  far  from  winning  over  the 
people,  suffered  himself  to  be  forcibly  and  involunta¬ 
rily  carried  away:  and  accordingly  he  at  last  yielded 
to  the  people,  and  accepted  the  command  in  a  war 
which  he  plainly  foresaw  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences. 

Plutarch  makes  this  reflection  in  his  excellent  trea¬ 
tise,  where,  speaking  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a 
statesman,  he  shows  how  very  necessary  eloquence 
and  inflexible  constancy  and  perseverance  are  to 

him. 

Nicias,  not  daring  to  oppose  Alcibiades  any  longer 
openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it  indirectly,  by  starting  a 
great  number  of  difficulties,  drawn  especially  from  the 
great  expense  requisite  for  this  expedition.  He  de¬ 
clared  that,  since  they  were  resolved  upon  war,  they 
ought  to  carry  it  on  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be 
consistent  with  the  exaltefl  reputation  to  which  Athens 
had  attained;  that  a  fleet  was  not  sufficient  to  oppose 
so  formidable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Syracusans  and 
their  allies;  that  they  must  raise  an  army  composed 
of  good  horse  and  foot,  if  they  desired  to  act  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  so  grand  a  design:  that,  besides 
their  fleet,  which  was  to  make  them  masters  at  sea, 
they  must  have  a  great  number  of  transports,  to  carry 
provisions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise 
could  not  possibly  subsist  in  an  enemy’s  country :  that 
they  must  carry  vast  sums  of  money  with  them,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  that  promised  them  by  the  citizens  of 
Egesta,  who  perhaps,  were  ready  in  words  only,  and 
very  probably  might  break  their  promise;  that  they 
ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  disparity  there  was 
between  themselves  and  their  enemies  with  regard  to 
the  conveniences  and  wants  of  the  army;  the  Syra- 
cusans  being  in  their  own  country,  in  the  midst  o 
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powerful  allies,  disposed  by  inclination,  as  well  as 
engaged  by  interest,  to  assist  them  with  men,  arms, 
horses  and  provisions;  whereas,  the  Athenians  would 
carry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  country  possessed  by 
their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news  could  not 
be  brought  them  in  less  than  four  months’  time;  a 
country,  where  all  things  would  oppose  the  Athenians, 
and  nothing  be  procured  but  by  lorce  of  arms:  that 
it  would  reflect  the  greatest  ignominy  on  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  should  they  be  forced  to  abandon  their  enter¬ 
prise,  and  thereby  become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
their  enemies,  by  having  neglected  to  take  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  so  important  a  design  required:  that 
as  for  himself,  he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unless  he 
was  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  because  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  depended 
on  that  circumstance;  and  he  would  not  suffer  it  to 
depend  upon  the  caprice,  or  the  precarious  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  allies. 

Nicias  had  flattered  himself,* 1  that  this  speech  would 
cool  the  ardour  of  the  people,  whereas  it  only  inflam¬ 
ed  it  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  had  full 
powers  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out 
as  many  galleys  as  they  should  judge  necessary;  and 
the  levies  were  accordingly  carried  on  in  Athens  and 
other  places  with  inexpressible  activity. 

SECTION  VIII.— THE  ATHENIANS  PREPARE  TO 
SET  SAIL.  SINISTER  OMENS.  THE  STATUES  OP 
MERCURY  ARE  MUTILATED.  ALCIBIADES  IS  AC¬ 
CUSED,  AND  INSISTS  UPON  HIS  BEING  TRIED,  BUT 
HIS  REQUEST  IS  NOT  GRANTED.  TRIUMPHANT 
DEPARTURE  OF  THE  FLEET. 

When  all  things  were  ready  for 
A.  M.  3589.  their  departure,2  and  they  were 
Ant.  J.  C.  415.  preparing  to  sail,  there  happened 
several  bad  omens,  which  filled  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  trouble  and  disquietude. 
The  women  were  at  that  time  celebrating  the  festi¬ 
val  of  Adonis,3  during  which  the  whole  city  was  in 
mourning,  and  full  of  images  representing  dead  per¬ 
sons  and  funeral  processions;  and  every  part  echoed 
with  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  women  who  follow¬ 
ed  those  statues  with  lamentations.  Whence  it  was 
feared,  that  this  gay  and  magnificent  armament,  would 
soon  lose  all  its  splendour  and  wither  away  like  a 
flower.4 

The  general  anxiety  was  increased  by  another  ac¬ 
cident.  The  statues  of  Mercury,  which  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  private  houses  and  temples,  were  all  mu¬ 
tilated  in  one  night,  and  particularly  in  the  face;  and 
although  a  great  reward  was  promised  to  any  person 
who  should  discover  the  authors  of  so  audacious  a 
crime,  no  one  was  detected.  The  citizens  could  not 
forbear  considering  this  uncommon  event,  not  only  as 
an  unlucky  omen,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  some  factious 
men,  who  harboured  very  ill  designs.  Some  young 
people  had  already  been  accused  of  committing  a 
nearly  similar  crime  in  the  midst  of  a  drunken  frolic; 
and  particularly  of  having  wantonly  mimicked  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  with  Alcibiades, 
who  represented  the  high-priest,  at  their  head.  It 
highly  concerns  all  those  in  exalted  stations,5  to  be 
extremely  careful  of  every  step  they  take,  and  not  to 
give  the  least  opportunity  to  the  most  inveterate  mal¬ 
ice  to  censure  them.  They  ought  to  call  to  mind,  says 
Plutarch,  that  the  eyes  of  all  men  are  upon  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  that  they  are  ever  eagle-eyed  on  these  oc¬ 
casions;  that  not  only  their  outward  actions  pass  the 
most  severe  scrutiny,  but  that  they  penetrate  to  their 
most  private  apartments,  and  there  take  the  strictest 


*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  134. 

a  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  428.  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  200,  201. 

*  This  superstitious  rite  had  extended  even  to  God’s 
people,  And  behold  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz, 
Ezek.  viii.  14.  N.  B.  The  Latin  version  of  the  Bible, 
which  M.  Roll  in  follows,  says  weeping  for  Adonis ;  which 
is  the  same  as  Tammuz,  the  Hebrews  calling  Adonis  by 
that  name. 

*  The  historian  alludes  to  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were 
carried  in  that  ceremony,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Adonis’s  gardens. 

t  Plut.  n.  praec.  de  rep.  p.  800. 


notice  of  their  conversation,  their  diversions,  and  theit 
most  secret  transactions.  It  was  this  dread  of  the 
piercing  eye  of  the  people,  that  kept  Themistocles 
and  Pericles  perpetually  on  their  guard,  and  obliged 
them  to  refrain  from  most  of  those  pleasures  m  which 
others  indulged  themselves. 

As  for  Alcibiades,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
lay  himself  under  any  restraints;  and  accordingly,  as 
his  character  was  so  notorious,  people  were  easily  per 
suaded  that  he  very  probably  had  been  concerned  in 
what  had  happened.  His  luxury,  libertinism,  and  ir 
religion,  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  this  charge;  and 
the  accuser  was  not  afraid  of  mentioning  his  name 
This  attack  staggered  the  constancy  and  resolution 
of  Alcibiades;  but  hearing  the  soldiers  and  sailors  de¬ 
clare  that  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  this  distant 
expedition  beyond  sea,  by  no  other  motive  than  their 
a  flection  for  Alcibiades;  and  that,  should  the  least  in¬ 
jury  be  done  him,  they  would  all  immediately  leave 
the  service;  he  took  heart,  and  appeared  at  his  trial 
on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose.  His  enemies, 
upon  pretence  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  fleet  to 
set  sail,  got  the  judgment  postponed.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  for  Alcibiades  to  insist  upon  being  tried,  in 
case  he  was  guilty,  without  waiting  for  his  absence 
in  order  to  ruin  him;  and  to  represent,  that  it  would 
be  the  most  shocking  and  barbarous  injustice  to 
oblige  him  to  embark  for  so  important  an  expedition, 
without  first  making  due  inquiry  into  the  accusations 
and  horrid  slanders  which  were  cast  upon  him,  the 
bare  thoughts  of  which  would  keep  him  in  perpetual 
fear  and  anxiety.  However,  none  of  these  remon¬ 
strances  proved  efiectual,  and  the  fleet  was  ordered 
to  set  out. 

They  accordingly  prepared  to  set  sail,6  after  having 
appointed  Corcyra  as  the  rendezvous  for  most  of  the 
allies,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  the  provisions 
and  baggage.  All  the  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners  in 
Athens,  flocked  by  day-break  to  the  port  of  Piraeus. 
The  former  attended  their  children,  relations,  friends, 
or  companions,  with  a  joy  overcast  with  a  little  sor¬ 
row,  upon  their  bidding  adieu  to  persons  that  were 
as  dear  to  them  as  life,  who  were  setting  out  on  a  far 
distant  and  very  dangerous  expedition,  from  which  it 
was  uncertain  whether  they  ever  would  return,  though 
they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  that  the  en¬ 
terprise  would  be  successful.  The  foreigners  came 
thither  to  feed  their  eyes  with  a  sight  which  was 
highly  worthy  their  curiosity ;  for  no  single  city  in  the 
world  had  ever  fitted  out  so  gallant  a  fleet.  Those 
indeed  which  had  been  sent  against  Epidaurus  and 
Potidma,  were  as  considerable  with  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  soldiers  and  ships;  but  then  they,  were  no* 
equipped  with  so  much  magnificence,  neither  was 
their  voyage  so  long,  nor  their  enterprise  so  impor. 
tant.  Here  were  seen  a  land  and  naval  army,  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  as  well  as  of  the  public,  with  all 
things  necessary,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  and  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  city  furnished 
100  empty  galleys,  that  is,  threescore  light  ones,  ana 
forty  to  transport  the  soldiers  heavily  armed.  Eve¬ 
ry  mariner  received  daily  a  drachma,  or  ten-pence 
(French)  for  his  pay,  exclusively  of  what  the  captains 
of  ships  individually  gave  the  rowers  of  the  first 
bench.?  Add  to  this  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
the  equipment;  every  one  striving  to  eclipse  the  rest, 
and  each  captain  endeavouring  to  make  his  ship  the 
lightest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gayest  of  the  whole 
fleet.  I  shall  not  take  notice  of  the  choice  in  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  seamen,  who  were  the  flower  of  the  Athem 
ans;  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard  to  the  beauty 
and  neatness  of  their  arms  and  equipage;  any  more 
than  that  of  their  officers,  who  had  laid  out  consider¬ 
able  sums  purely  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to 
give  foreigners  an  advantageous  idea  of  their  persons 
and  circumstances;  so  that  this  sight  had  the  air  of  a 
tournament,  in  which  the  utmost  magnificence  is  dis¬ 
played,  rather  than  of  a  warlike  expedition.  But  the 

6  Thucyd.  p.  430-T32.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  135. 

1  They  were  called -leiv-Tcsi.  They  had  longer  oars  than 

the  rest,  and  consequently  more  trouble  in  rowing. 
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boldness  and  greatness  of  the  design  still  exceeded 
its  expense  and  splendour. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on 
board,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  solemn  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  success  of  the  expedition;  gold  and 
silver  cups  were  filled  every  where  with  wine,  and  the 
accustomed  libations  were  poured  out;  the  people 
who  lined  the  shore  shouting  at  the  same  time,  and 
lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  to  wish  their  fellow- 
citizens  a  good  voyage  and  success.  And  now,  the 
hymn  being  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the 
ships  sailed  one  after  another  out  of  the  harbour;  after 
which  they  strove  to  outsail  one  another,  till  the 
whole  fleet  met  at  jEgina.  From  thence  it  made  to 
Corcyra,  where  the  army  of  the  allies  were  assem¬ 
bling  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

SECTION  IX.— Syracuse  is  alarmed,  the 

ATHENIAN  FLEET  ARRIVES  IN  SICILY. 
Advice  of  this  expedition  having  been  brought  to 
Syracuse  from  all  quarters,1  it  was  thought  so  impro¬ 
bable.  that  at  first  nobody  would  believe  it.  But  as 
it  was  more  and  more  confirmed  every  day,  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  began  to  think  seriously  of  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations;  and  sent  deputations  to  every  part 
of  the  island,  to  ask  assistance  of  some,  and  send  suc¬ 
cours  to  others.  They  garrisoned  all  the  castles  and 
forts  in  the  country;  reviewed  all  the  soldiers  and 
horses;  examined  the  arms  in  the  magazines,  and  set¬ 
tled  and  prepared  all  things,  as  if  the  enemy  had 
been  in  their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  sailed  in  three  squadrons, 
each  under  the  command  of  its  particular  general.  It 
consisted  of  136  ships,  100  whereof  belonged  to 
Athens,  and  the  rest  to  the  allies.  On  board  these 
ships  were  5000  heavy  armed  soldiers,  2200  of  whom 
were  Athenian  citizens,  viz.  1500  of  those  who  had 
estates,  and  700 2  who  had  none,  but  were  equally 
citizens;  the  rest  consisted  of  allies.  With  regard  to 
the  light  infantry,  there  were  eighty  archers  of  Crete, 
and  400  of  other  countries;  700  Rhodian  slingers, and 
120  exiles  of  Megara.  There  was  but  one  company 
of  horse,  consisting  of  thirty  troopers,  who  had  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  vessel  proper  for  transporting  cav¬ 
alry.  Both  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces  were  after¬ 
wards  increased  considerably.  Thirty  vessels  carried 
the  provisions  and  sutlers,  with  masons,  carpenters, 
and  their  several  tools;  the  whole  followed  by  100 
small  vessels  for  the  service,  exclusive  of  merchant 
ships,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  All  this 
fleet  had  sailed  together  from  Corcyra.  Having  met 
with  but  an  indifl'erent  reception  from  the  people  of 
Tarentum  and  Locris,  they  sailed  with  a  favourable 
wind  for  Rhegium,  where  they  made  some  stay.  The 
Athenians  were  very  urgent  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhegium  to  succour  those  of  Leontium,  who  came 
originally  from  Chalcis  as  well  as  themselves:  but 
these  answered,  that  they  were  determined  to  stand 
neuter,  and  to  undertake  nothing  but  in  concert  with 
the  rest  of  Italy.  Here  they  debated  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  up  of  those  ships  that  had  been 
sent  out  to  make  discoveries  of  a  proper  place  for 
landing,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  citizens  of  Egesta 
had  got  their  money  ready.  Upon  their  return  they 
brought  advice  that  they  "had  but  thirty  talents  in  the 
treasury.  This  Nicias  had  foreseen,  but  no  regard 
had  been  paid  to  his  salutary  counsels. 

He  did  not  fail,3  the  instant  this  news  was  brought, 
to  expatiate  on  the  counsel  he  had  given  in  Athens; 
to  show  the  wrong  step  they  had  taken  in  engaging 
in  this  war;  and  to  exaggerate  the  fatal  consequen¬ 
ces  which  might  be  expected  from  it:  in  all  which  he 
acted  very  imprudently.  It  was  extremely  judicious 
n  Nicias  to  oppose  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  set 
very  engine  at  work  to  crush  if  possible  this  ill-fated 
eject.  °  But  as  the  expedition  was  resolved,  and  he 
himself  had  accepted  of  the  command,  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  perpetually  looking  backward,  nor  to 


«  Thucyd.  1.  vi.  p.  432-445  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  135,  136. 
*  TlieRe  were  called 
a  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  532. 
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have  repeated  incessantly,  that  this  war  had  been  un 
dertaken  in  opposition  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence 
and  by  that  means  to  cool  the  ardour  of  his  two  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  command,  to  dispirit  the  soldiers,  and 
blunt  that  edge  of  confidence,  and  ardour,  which  as¬ 
sures  the  success  of  great  enterprises.  He  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  advanced  boldly  towards  the 
enemy:  should  have  attacked  them  with  vigour,  and 
have  spread  a  universal  terror,  by  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  descent. 

But  Nicias  acted  in  a  quite  different  manner.  His 
opinion,  in  the  council  of  war,  was  that  they  should 
sail  for  Selinus,  which  had  been  the  first  occasion  of 
this  expedition;  and  then,  if  the  citizens  of  Egesta 
performed  their  promise,  and  gave  a  month’s  pay  to 
the  army,  to  proceed  forward ;  or  otherwise,  to  oblige 
them  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  sixty  galleys  they 
had  demanded,  and  continue  in  that  road  till  they 
should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  citizens  of 
Selinus,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  some  other  way. 
He  said,  that  they  afterwards  should  return  to  Athens, 
after  having  thus  made  a  parade  of  their  forces,  and 
the  assistance  they  gave  their  allies  ;  unless  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  making  some  attempt 
in  favour  of  the  Leontines,  or  of  bringing  over  some 
city  into  their  alliance. 

Alcibiades  answered,  that  it  would  be  inglorious, 
after  sailing  out  with  so  noble  a  fleet,  to  return  with¬ 
out  doing  any  thing;  and  that  they  should  first  en¬ 
deavour  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  Syra¬ 
cusans;  and  procure  troops  and  provisions  from  them; 
and  especially  to  send  a  deputation  to  Messina,  which 
was  as  it  were  the  key  of  Sicily,  and  its  harbour  ca¬ 
pacious  enough  to  hold  all  the  fleet.  He  declared 
farther,  that  after  seeing  who  were  their  friends  and 
enemies,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  reinforcement,  they  then  should  attack 
either  Selinus  or  Syracuse;  in  case  the  one  should 
refuse  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Egesta,  and  the  other 
not  permit  the  Leontines  to  return  to  their  city. 

Lamachus  offered  a  third  opinion,  which  perhaps 
was  the  most  prudent;  that  was  to  sail  directly  for 
Syracuse,  before  its  citizens  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  surprise,  or  prepare  for  their  defence.  He  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  armed  force 
always  strikes  the  greatest  terror;  and  that  when  en¬ 
emies  are  allowed  time  to  reflect  and  make  prepara¬ 
tions,  it  also  revives  their  courage;  whereas,  when 
they  are  suddenly  attacked,  while  still  in  confusion, 
they  are  generally  overcome:  that  as  they  would  be 
masters  of  the  open  country,  they  would  not  be  in 
want  of  any  thing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  oblige 
the  Sicilians  to  declare  for  them:  that  at  last  they 
should  settle  in  Megara,  which  was  quite  a  desert, 
and  a  near  neighbour  to  Syracuse,  and  there  lay  up 
their  fleet  in  safety.  However,  his  counsel  not  being 
followed,  he  agreed  to  that  of  Alcibiades:  accordingly 
they  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  took  Catana 
by  surprise. 

SECTION  X.— alcibiades  is  recalled,  he 

FLIES,  AND  IS  SENTENCED  TO  DIE  FOR  CONTU¬ 
MACY.  HE  RETIRES  TO  SPARTA.  FLEXIBILITY 

OF  HIS  GENIUS  AND  DISPOSITION. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  exploit  performed  by 
Alcibiades  in  this  expedition, 4  he  being  immediately 
recalled  by  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  be  tried  upon 
the  accusation  laid  against  him.  For,  since  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  fleet,  his  enemies,  who  had  no  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country;  and  who,  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  religion,  which  is  often  made  a 
cloak  to  cover  the  darkest  designs,  meditated  nothing 
but  satiating  their  hatred  and  revenge:  his  enemies,  I 
say,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  had  proceeded 
in  the  affair  with  greater  rigour  than  ever.  All  those 
against  whom  informations  were  lodged,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  without  so  much  as  being  suffered  to  be 
heard,  and  that  too  on  the  evidence  of  the  most  profli¬ 
gate  and  abandoned  citizens;  as  if,  says  Thucydides, 
it  was  not  as  great  a  crime  to  punish  the  innocent,  as 

*  Thueyd.  1.  vi.  p.  446—450  Plut.  in.  Aicib.  p.  208. 
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to  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape.  One  of  the  informers 
was  proved  to  be  perjured  by  his  own  words;  having 
declared  that  he  saw  and  knew  one  of  the  accused  by 
moonlight;  whereas  it  appeared,  that  there  was  no 
moon  at  that  time.  But  notwithstanding  this  manifest 
peijury,  the  populace  were  as  furious  as  ever.  The 
remembrance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidfe  made 
them  apprehensive  of  a  similar  attempt;  and,  strong¬ 
ly  possessed  with  this  fear,  they  would  not  give  ear 
to  any  thing. 

At  last  they  sent  out  the  Salaminian  galley,* *  order¬ 
ing  the  captain  not  to  carry  off  Alcibiades  by  force, 
for  fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army;  but  only  to 
order  him  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people 
by  his  presence.  Alcibiades  obeyed  the  order,  and 
went  immediately  onboard  his  galley;  but  the  instant 
he  was  arrived  at  Thurium,  ana  had  got  on  shore,  he 
disappeared,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  ot  those  who 
sought  after  him.  Being  asked,  whether  he  would 
not  rely  on  his  country,  with  regard  to  the  judgment 
it  might  pass  on  him:  I  would  not ,  says  he,  rely  on 
my  mother ,  for  fear  she  should  inadvertently  mistake 
a  black  bean  for  a  white  one.2  The  galley  of  Sala- 
mis  returned  back  without  the  commander,  who  was 
ashamed  of  his  having  suffered  his  prey  to  escape  him 
in  that  manner.  Alcibiades  was  condemned  to  die 
for  his  contumacy.  His  whole  estate  was  confiscated, 
and  all  the  priests  and  priestesses  were  commanded 
to  curse  him.  Among  the  latter  was  one,  named 
Theano,  who  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  this 
decree,  saying.  That  she  had  been  appointed  priest¬ 
ess ,3  not  to  curse  but  to  bless.  Some  time  after,  news 
being  brought  him  that  the  Athenians  had  condemn¬ 
ed  him  to  die,  I  shall  make  them  sensible ,  said  he, 
that  I  am  alive. 

Much  about  this  time  Diagoras  the  Melian  was 
prosecuted  at  Athens.4  He  had  settled  himself  in 
that  city,  where  he  taught  atheism,  and  was  brought  to 
a  trial  for  hi^  poisonous  doctrine.  Diagoras  escaped 
the  punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
him,6  by  flying  from  tl^e  city;  but  he  could  not  wipe 
off'  the  ignominy  of  the  sentence  which  condemned 
him  to  death.  The  Athenians  had  so  great  an  abhor¬ 
rence  for  the  impious  principles  inculcated  by  him, 
that  they  even  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  prom¬ 
ised  a  reward  of  a  talent  to  any  man  who  should  de¬ 
liver  him  up  dead  or  alive. 

About  twenty  years  before  a  similar  process  had 
been  instituted  against  Protagoras,6  for  having  only 
treated  the  same  question  by  way  of  problem.  He  had 
said  in  the  beginning  of  one  ofnis  books:  “Whether 
the  gods  do  or  do  not  exist,  is  a  question  which  I 
know  not  whether  I  ought  to  affirm  or  deny:  for  our 
understandings  are  too  much  clouded,  and  the  life  of 
man  is  too  short,  for  the  solution  of  so  nice  and  diffi¬ 
cult  a  point.”  But  the  Athenians  could  not  bear  to 
have  a  subject  of  this  nature  made  a  doubt;  and  for 
this  reason  they  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  by 
the  public  crier,  for  all  persons  who  had  any  copies 
of  this  book,  to  bring  them  to  the  magistrates:  after 
which  they  were  burnt  as  infamous  and  impious 
pieces,  and  the  author  was  banished  for  ever,  from  all 
the  territories  of  the  Athenians. 

Diagoras  and  Protagoras  had  been  the  disciples  of 
Democritus,  who  first  invented  the  philosophy  of 
atoms. 

Since  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,7  Niciashad  pos¬ 
sessed  the  whole  authority;  for  Lamachus  his  col¬ 
league,  though  a  man  of  bravery  and  experience, 
possessed  little  influence,  because  of  his  extreme  po¬ 
verty,  for  whi'-h  he  was  despised  by  the  soldiers.  But 
the  Athenians  were  not  always  of  this  way  of  think¬ 
ing;  for  we  have  seen  that  Aristides,  poor  as  he  was, 
was  not  less  esteemed  and  respected  on  that  account: 
but  in  this  last  expedition,  the  people  in  general  had 

1  Thu  was  a  sacred  vessel,  appointed  to  fetch  criminals. 

s  The  judges  made  use  of  beans,  in  giving  their  suffrages, 
and  the  black  bean  denoted  condemnation. 

a  <t>xo  xov(rz  ei>%u)v  ov  xutiaq ouv  Itgeiav  yey ovsvat. 

*  Joseph,  contra.  App.  8  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p,  137. 

«  Diod.  Laert.  in  Protag.  Joseph,  contr.  App.  Cic.  1. 1.  de 
Mt.  deor.  n.  62. 

i  Thucyd  p.  152, 453  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  533. 


imbibed  a  passion  for  luxury  and  magnificence;  tne 
natural  consequence  of  which  is,  a  love  of  riches.^  As 
Nicias,  therefore,  governed  solely,  all  his  actions 
were  of  the  same  cast  with  his  disposition,  that  is, 
timid  and  dilatory:  he  suffered  everything  to  lan¬ 
guish,  sometimes,  either  by  lying  still  and  undertaking 
nothing,  sometimes  by  only  sailing  along  the  coast,  or 
losing  time  in  consulting  or  deliberating;  all  which 
soon  suppressed,  on  one  side,  the  ardour  and  confi¬ 
dence  the  troops  expressed  at  first;  and  on  the  other 
the  fear  and  terror  with  which  the  enemy  had  been 
seized,  at  the  sight  of  so  formidable  an  armament 
He  besieged  Hybla;  and  though  it  was  but  a  small 
city,  he  was  however  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  some 
days  after,  which  brought  him  into  the  highest  con¬ 
tempt.  He  retired  at  last  to  Catana,  after  having 
performed  but  one  exploit,  viz.  the  ruining  of  Hyc- 
cara,  a  small  town  inhabited  by  Barbarians,  from 
which  place,  it  is  said  that  Lais  the  courtezan,  at  that 
time  very  young,  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  the  cap¬ 
tives,  and  carried  to  Peloponnesus. 

In  the  mean  time,8  Alcibiades  having  left  Thun 
urn,  arrived  at  Argos;  and  as  he  quite  despaired  of 
ever  being  recalled  home,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Spartans,  desiring  leave  to  reside  among  them,  under 
their  guard  and  protection.  He  promised,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  if  they  would  consider  hire 
as  their  friend,  he  would  render  greater  services  tc 
their  state,  than  he  before  had  done  injuries  to  it. 
The  Spartans  received  him  with  open  arms;  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  their  city,  he  gained  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  its  inhabitants.  He  charmed,  and  even 
enchanted  them,  by  conforming  in  all  respects  tc 
their  way  of  living.  Such  people  as  saw  Alcibiades 
shave  himself  to  the  skin,  bathe  in  cold  water,  eat  of 
the  coarse,  heavy  cakes,  which  were  their  usual  food 
and  be  so  well  .satisfied  with  their  black  broth,  could 
not  persuade  themselves,  that  a  man,  who  submitted 
so  cheerfully  to  this  kind  of  life,  had  ever  kept  cooks 
in  his  palace;  had  used  essences  and  perfumes;  had 
worn  the  fine  stuffs  of  Miletus;  in  a  word,  had  hither¬ 
to  lived  in  the  midst  of  voluptuousness  and  profusion. 
But  flexibility  was  the  characteristic  that  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  Alcibiades.  Cameleon-like,  he  could  as¬ 
sume  all  shapes  and  colours,  to  win  the  favour  ot 
those  among  whom  he  resided.  He  immediately  as¬ 
sumed  their  manners,  and  adapted  himself  to  their 
taste,  as  if  they  had  been  natural  in  him;  and  though 
he  inwardly  had  an  aversion  to  them,  he  could  how¬ 
ever  cover  his  disgust  with  an  easy,  simple,  and  un¬ 
constrained  air.  With  some  he  had  all  the  graces 
and  vivacity  of  the  gayest  youth,  and  with  others  all 
the  gravity  of  old  age.  In  Sparta,  he  was  laborious, 
frugal,  and  austere;  in  Ionia,  enjoyment,  idleness, 
and  pleasure,  made  up  his  whole  life;  in  Thrace,  he 
was  always  on  horseback  or  carousing;  and  when  he 
resided  with  Tissaphernes,  the  satrap,  he  exceeded 
all  the  magnificence  of  the  Persians  in  luxury  and 
profusion. 

But  he  was  not  barely  satisfied  with  gaining  the  es¬ 
teem  of  the  Lacedasmonians.  He  insinuated  himself 
so  far  into  the  affection  of  Timaea,  the  wife  of  king 
Agis,  that  he  had  a  son  by  her,  who,  in  public,  went 
by  the  name  of  Leotvchiaes;  though  his  mother,  in 
private,  and  among  her  women  and  female  friends, 
did  Yiot  blush  to  call  him  Alcibiades;  so  violent  was 
her  passion  for  that  Athenian.  Agis  was  informed 
of  this  intrigue,  and  therefore  refused  to  own  Leoty- 
chides  for  his  son;  for  which  reason  he  was  after¬ 
wards  excluded  the  throne. 

SECTION  XI.— DESCRIPTION  OF  SYRACUSE. 

As  the  siege  of  Syracuse  is  one  of  the  most  consi¬ 
derable  in  the  Grecian  history,  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  I  thought  proper  to  relate  for  that 
reason,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancients  formed  the  siege  of  a 
place,  I  judge  it  necessary,  before  I  enter  into  that 
detail,  to  give  the  reader  a  description  and  plan  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse;  in  which  he  will  also  find  the 


»  Plut.  in.  Alcib.  p.  230. 
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different  fortifications,  both  of  the  Athenians  and  Sy¬ 
racusans,  mentioned  in  the  siege. 

Syracuse  stood  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily.1  Its 
vast  extent,  its  advantageous  situation,  the  conveni- 
ency  of  its  double  harbour,  its  fortifications  built  with 
the  utmost  care  and  labour,  and  the  multitude  and 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  made  it  one  of  the  greatest, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  most  powerful  among  the 
Grecian  cities.  We  are  told,2  its  air  was  so  pure 
and  serene,  that  there  was  no  day  in  the  year,  how 
cloudy  soever  it  might  be,  in  which  the  sun  did  not 
display  its  beams. 

It  was  built  by  Archias  the  Co- 
A.  M.  3295.  rinthian,3  a  year  after  Naxos  and 
Ant.  J.  C.  709.  Megara  had  been  founded  on  the 
same  coast. 

When  the  Athenians  besieged  the  city,  it  was  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  Island,  Achradina,  and 
Tyche.  Thucydides  mentions  only  these  three  divi¬ 
sions.  Two  move,  viz.  Neapolis  and  Epipolae,  were 
afterwards  added. 

The  Island,  situated  to  the  south,  was  called  Nijo-oj 
(Nasos,)  signifying,  in  Greek,  an  Island,  but  pro¬ 
nounced  according  to  the  Doric  dialect;  and  Ortygia. 
It  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  was 
in  this  island  that  the  Syracusans  afterwards  built  the 
citadel  and  the  palace  (or  their  kings.4  This  quarter 
of  the  city  was  of  very  great  importance,  because  it 
might  render  those  who  possessed  it  masters  of  the 
two  ports  which  surrounded  it.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Romans,  when  they  took  Syracuse,  would 
not  suffer  any  Syracusans  to  inhabit  the  Island. 

There  was  in  this  Island  a  very  famous  fountain,5 * 
called  Arethusa.  The  ancients,  or  rather  the  poets, 
from  reasons  which  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  pro¬ 
bability,  supposed  that  the  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Elis 
in  Peloponnesus,  rolled  its  waters  either  through  or 
under  the  waves  of  the  sea,  W’ithout  ever  mixing  with 
them,  as  far  as  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  It  was  this 
fiction  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of 
Virgil : 

Extremum  hune,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem. - 

Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subterlabere  Sicanos, 

Doris  amarasuam  non  intermisceat  undam, 

Virg.  Eclog.  10. 

Thy  sacred  succour.  Arethusa  bring, 

To  crown  my  labour  :  ’tis  the  last  I  sing. - 

So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide, 

Unmix’d  with  briny  seas  securely  glide. 

Dryden. 

Achradina,  situated  entirely  on  the  sea-side,  to¬ 
wards  the  east,  was  the  most  spacious,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  best  fortified  quarter  of  the  city. 

Tyche,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Fortune 
(Ti%i  )  which  embellished  that  part  of  the  city,  ex¬ 
tended  along  Achradina  westward  from  the  north  to¬ 
wards  the  south,  and  was  very  well  inhabited.  It 
had  a  famous  gate,  called  Hexapylum,  which  led  in¬ 
to  the  country,  and  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
city. 

EriPOLiE  was  a  hill  without  the  city,  which  it  com¬ 
manded.  It  was  situated  between  Hexapylum  and 
the  point  of  Euryelus,  towards  the  north  and  west.  It 
was  exceedingly  steep  in  several  places,  and  for  that 
reason  of  very  difficult  access.  At  the  time  of  the 
siege  in  question  it  was  not  surrounded  with  walls; 
and  the  Syracusans  defended  it  with  a  body  of  troops, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Euryelus  was  the 
pass  or  entrance  which  led  to  Epipolae.  On  the  same 
hill  of  Epipolae  was  a  fort  called  Labdalon,  or  Lab- 
daulum. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  (under  Dionysius  the  ty¬ 
rant)  that  Epipolae  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
inclosed  within  the  city,  of  which  it  formed  a  fifth 
part,  but  was  thinly  inhabited.  A  fourth  division  had 


Cic.  Verr.  6.  n.  117 — 119. 

Urbem  Syraeusas  elegerat,  cujus  hie  situs  atque  hsec 
ura  esse  loci  ccelique  dic.itur,  ut  nullus  unquam  dies  tam 
gna  turbulentaque  tempestate  fuerit,  quin  aliquo  tempore 
!in  eius  dici  homines  viderent.  Cic.  Farr.  (.  n.  26. 

Strab.  1.  vi.  p.  209.  4  Cic.  Verr.  7.  n.  97. 

Strab  1.  vi.  p.  270.  Senec.  Nat.  Qusest.  1.  ill.  c.  26. 


been  added  befoie,  called  Neapolis,  that  is,  the  New 
City,  which  covered  Tyche. 

The  river  Atiapus  ran  at  almost  half  a  league  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city.5  The  space  between  them  was 
a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  terminated  by  two  fens, 
the  one  called  Syraco,  whence  the  city  was  named, 
and  the  other  Lysimelia.  This  river  emptied  itself 
into  the  great  harbour. — Near  its  mouth,  southward, 
was  a  kind  of  castle  called  Olympia,  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olyinpius  standing  there,  and  in  which 
were  great  riches.  It  was  500  paces  from  the  city. 

Syracuse  had  two  harbours,  very  near  one  another, 
and  separated  only  by  the  Isle,  viz.  the  great  harbour, 
and  the  small  one,  called  otherwise  Lactus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  description  which  the  Roman  orator  gives 
of  them,7  both  were  surrounded  with  the  buildings 
of  the  city. 

The  great  harbour  was  a  little  above  5000  paces,8 
or  two  leagues  in  circumference.  It  had  a  gull  called 
Dascon.  The  entrance  of  this  port  was  but  500  paces 
wide.  It  was  formed,  on  one  side,  by  the  point  of  the 
island  Ortygia;  and  on  the  other  by  the  little  island 
and  cape  of  Plemmyrium,  which  was  commanded  by 
a  castle  of  the  same  name. 

Above  Achradina  was  a  third  port,  called  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Trogilus. 

SECTION  XII.— NICIAS,  AFTER  SOME  ENGAGE¬ 
MENTS,  BESIEGES  SYRACUSE.  LAMACHUS  IS 

KILLED  IN  A  BATTLE.  THE  CITY  IS  REDUCED 

TO  THE  GREATEST  EXTREMITIES. 

Eighteenth  year  of  the  War. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,9  news  was  brought 
Nicias  that  the  Syracusans  having  resumed  courage, 
intended  to  march  against  him.  Already  their  caval¬ 
ry  advanced  with  an  air  of  insolence  to  insult  him 
even  in  his  camp;  and  asked  with  a  loud  laugh  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  come  into  Sicily  to  settle  in  Catana. 
These  severe  reproaches  roused  him  a  little,  so  that 
he  resolved  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  The  enterprise  was 
bold  and  dangerous.  Nicias  could  not,  without  run¬ 
ning  the  utmost  hazard,  attempt  to  land  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  enemy  who  waited  for  him  with  the  great¬ 
est  resolution;  and  would  not  fail  to  charge  him,  the 
instant  he  should  offer  to  make  a  descent.  Nor  was 
it  safer  for  him  to  march  his  troops  by  land,  because, 
as  he  had  no  cavalry,  that  of  the  Syracusans,  which 
was  very  numerous,  upon  the  first  advice  they  should 
have  of  his  march,  would  fall  upon  him,  and  over¬ 
power  him  by  the  superiority  of  forces. 

To  extricate  himself  from  this  perplexity,  and  ena¬ 
ble  himself  to  seize  without  opposition  upon  an  advan¬ 
tageous  post,  which  a  Syracusan  exile  had  discovered 
to  him,  Nicias  had  recpurse  to  stratagem.  He  caused 
a  false  piece  of  information  to  be  given  to  the  enemy, 
viz,  that  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  which  was  to  take 
effect  on  a  certain  day,  they  might  seize  on  his  camp, 
and  possess  themselves  of  all  the  arms  and  baggage. 
The  Syracusans,  on  this  assurance,  marched  towards 
Catana,  and  pitched  their  camp  near  Leontium.  The 
moment  the  Athenians  had  advice  of  this,  they  em¬ 
barked  with  all  their  troops  and  ammunition,  and  in 
the  evening  steered  for  Syracuse.  They  arrived  by 
day-break  in  the  great  harbour;  landed  near  Olympia, 
in  the  place  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
there  fortified  themselves.  The  enemy,  finding  them¬ 
selves  shamefully  over-reached, returned  immediately 
to  Syracuse;  and,  in  the  greatest  rage,  drew  up  in 
battle  array,  some  clays  after,  before  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Nicias  marched  out  of  the  trenches,  and  a  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought.  Victory  was  a  long  time  doubtful ; 
but  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  coming  unexpectedly,  the  Sy¬ 
racusans,  who  were  inexperienced,  the  greatest  part 


s  Plut.  in  Dionys.  vit.  p.  970. 

r  Portus  liabet  propc  in  redificatione  aspectuqne  urbis 
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of  them  having'  nev  er  carried  arms  before,  were  fright¬ 
ed  at  the  tempest,  whilst  their  enemies  laughed  at  it, 
as  the  mere  effect  of  the  season ;  and  regarded  nothing 
but  the  enemy,  who  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  storm.  The  Syracusans,  after  making  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  were  forced  to  give  way. 
The  Athenians  could  not  pursue  them  far,  because 
their  horse,  which  was  still  in  a  body,  and  had  not 
been  defeated, covered  their  retreat.  The  Syracusans 
retreated  in  good  order,  into  the  city,  after  having 
thrown  a  body  of  troops  into  the  temple  of  Olympia, 
to  prevent  its  being  plundered. 

This  temple  stood  pretty  near  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  very  desirous  of  taking  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  abounded  with  gold  and  silver  offerings, 
which  the  piety  of  kings  and  nations  had  consecrated. 
Nicias  having  delayed  sending  troops  to  seize  it,  lost 
the  opportunity,  and  gave  the  Syracusans  time  to 
throw  mto  it,  as  was  before  observed,  a  detachment 
for  its  defence.  It  was  thought  he  did  this  on  pur¬ 
pose,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  gods;  because,  had 
the  soldiers  plundered  this  temple,  the  public  would 
not  have  reaped  any  benefit  by  it,  and  himself  alone 
would  have  been  accused  of  this  sacrilege. 

After  the  battle,  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  attack  Syracuse,  retired  with  their 
fleet  to  Naxos  and  Catana,  to  winter  there,  with  de¬ 
sign  to  return  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  city.  For  this  the)'  wanted 
money,  provisions,  and  particularly  horse,  of  which 
they  were  absolutely  destitute.  The  Athenians  de¬ 
pended  upon  obtaining  part  of  the  succours  from  the 
people  of  Sicily;  who  they  supposed  would  join  them, 
the  instant  they  should  hear  of  their  victory;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  sent  an  express  to  Athens,  to  so¬ 
licit  the  like  aid.  They  also  addressed  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  for  their  alliance;  and  sent  deputies  to  some 
cities  of  Italy,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  sea, 
which  had  promised  to  assist  them. 

The  Syracusans  were  far  from  desponding.  Her- 
mocrates,  who,  of  all  their  leaders,  was  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  valour,  his  judgment,  and  experience, 
represented  to  them,  in  order  to  raise  their  hopes, 
that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  courage,  but  in 
conduct;  that  the  enemies,  though  very  brave,  owed 
their  victory  to  their  good  fortune  rather  than  to  their 
merit;  that  the  having  a  multitude  of  leaders  (they 
were  fifteen  in  number,)  from  which  confusion  and 
disobedience  were  inseparable,  had  done  them  preju¬ 
dice;  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
to  choose  experienced  generals,  to  keep  the  rest  in 
their  duty,  and  exercise  their  forces  continually  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  season.  This  advice  being  followed, 
Hermocrates  and  two  more  were  elected  generals; 
after  which  they  sent  deputies  to  Corinth  and  Lace¬ 
daemon  to  renew  the  alliance,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
engage  them  to  make  a  diversion,  in  order  to  oblige, 
if  possible,  the  Athenians  to  recall  their  troops  out  of 
Sicily,  or  at  least  to  prevent  their  sending  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  thither.  The  fortifying  of  Syracuse  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  care.  Accordingly  they  took  into 
the  city,  by  a  wall,  all  the  tract  of  land  towards  Epi- 
polfe,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Tyche,  descend¬ 
ing  westward  towards  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 
afterwards  Neapolis,  in  order  to  remove  the  enemy  to 
a  greater  distance,  and  to  give  them  more  trouble  in 
making  their  contravallation,  by  obliging  them  to  give 
a  larger  extent  to  it.  This  part,  in  all  probability,  had 
been  neglected,  because  it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
defended  by  its  rugged  and  steep  situation.  They  also 
garrisoned  Megara  and  Olympia,  and  drove  stakes 
into  all  those  parts  of  the  sea-shore,  where  the  enemy 
might  easily  make  a  descent.  Hearing  afterwards 
that  the  Athenians  were  at  Naxos,  they  went  and 
burnt  the  camp  of  Catana,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  the  adjacent  country. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  being  arrived  among 
the  Corinthians,1  asked  succour  of  them  as  having 
been  their  founders,  which  was  immediately  granted; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
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Lacedasmonians,  to  invite  them  to  declare  in  their  fa¬ 
vour.  Alcibiades  enforced  their  demand  with  all  his 
credit  and  eloquence,  to  which  his  resentment  against 
Athens  added  new  vigour.  He  advised  and  exhorted 
the  Lacedajmonians  to  appoint  Gylippus  their  gene¬ 
ral,  and  send  him  into  Sicily;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
invade  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  make  a  powerful 
diversion.  In  the  third  place,  he  induced  them  to  for¬ 
tify  Decelia  in  Attica,  which  quite  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  city  of  Athens,  it  not  being  able  ever  to  recover 
that  blow:  for  by  this  fort,  the  Lacedmmonians  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
Athenians  were  deprived  of  their  silver  mines  ofLau- 
rium,  and  of  the  revenues  of  their  lands:  nor  could 
they  be  succoured  by  their  neighbours,  Decelia  be¬ 
coming  the  asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  and  parti¬ 
sans  of  Sparta. 

Nicias  had  received  some  suc¬ 
cours  from  Athens.  These  consisted  A.  M.  3590. 
of  250  troopers,  who  the  Athenians  Ant.  J.  C.  414. 
supposed  would  be  furnished  with 
horses  in  Sicily  (the  troops  bringing  only  the  furni¬ 
ture,)  and  of  30  horse-archers,  with  300  talents,  that 
is,  300,000  French  crowns.2  Nicias  now  began  to 
prepare  for  action.  He  was  accused  of  often  letting 
slip  opportunities,  by  his  losing  time  in  deliberating, 
arguing,  and  concerting  measures;  however,  when 
once  he  entered  upon  action,  he  was  bold  and  vigor¬ 
ous  in  execution,  as  he  before  had  been  slow  and 
timorous  in  undertaking,  as  he  showed  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  Syracusans  hearing  that  the  Athenians  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and  would  soon 
march  and  lay  siege  to  the  city;  and  knowing  they 
could  not  possibly  approach  it,  or  make  a  contravaf- 
lation,  unless  they  should  possess  themselves  of  the 
heights  of  Epipolfe,  which  commanded  Syracuse,  they 
resolved  to  guard  the  avenue  to  it,  which  was  the  on¬ 
ly  pass  by  which  the  enemy  could  get  up  to  it,  every 
other  part  being  rugged  and  inaccessible.  Marching 
therefore  down  into  the  meadow,  bordered  by  the 
river  Anapus,  and  reviewing  their  troops  there,  they 
appointed  700  foot,  under  the  command  of  Diomilus, 
to  guard  that  important  post;  with  orders  to  repair 
to  it,  at  the  first  signal  which  should  be  given  for  that 
purpose.  But  Nicias  conducted  his  design  with  so 
much  prudence,  expedition,  and  secrecy,  that  they 
had  not  time  to  do  this.  He  sailed  from  Catana  with 
all  his  fleet,  without  the  enemy’s  having  the  least 
suspicion  of  his  design.  Being  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Trogilus,  near  Leontium,  which  is  but  a  quarter 
of  a  league  (six  or  seven  furlongs)  from  Epipolm,  he 
put  his  land  forces  on  shore,  after  which  he  retired 
with  his  fleet  to  Thapsus,  a  small  peninsula  near  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  entrance  to  which  he  shut  up  with  a  stac- 
cado. 

The  land  forces  marched  with  the  utmost  expedi¬ 
tion  to  seize  on  Epipolfe,  by  the  pass  of  Euryelus,  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  who  were  in  the  plains  of  Anapus,  at 
above  a  league’s  distance,  had  the  least  notice  of  their 
arrival.  At  the  first  news  of  this,  the  700  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Diomilus,  advanced  forward 
in  confusion,  but  were  easily  defeated,  and  300  of 
them  with  their  leader,  left  dead  in  the  field.  The 
Athenians,  after  setting  up  a  trophy,  built  a  fort  in 
Labdalou,  on  the  summit  of  Epipolse,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  their  baggage  and  most  valuable  effects  in  it, 
whenever  they  should  be  forced  to  fight,  or  work  at 
the  contravallation. 

Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  Egesta  sent  the  Athe¬ 
nians  300  horse,  to  which  some  of  their  Sicilian  allies 
added  100  more,  which  with  the  250  sent  before  by 
the  Athenians,  and  who  had  furnished  themselves 
with  horses  in  Sicily,  made  a  body  of  650  horse. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Nicias  for  taking  Syracuse, 
was  to  surround  all  the  city  on  the  land  side  with  a 
strong  contravallation,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  place  from  without,  in  hopes,  no 
doubt,  that  his  fleet  would  afterwards  enable  him  to 
prevent  the  Syracusans  from  receiving  any  succour  or 
provisions  by  sea. 


a  About  67,0001.  sterling. 
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Having  left  a  garrison  in  Labdalon,  he  came  down 
from  the  hill,  advanced  towards  the  northern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Tyche,  and  halting  there,  he  employed  the 
whole  army  in  throwing  up  a  line  of  contravallation, 
to  shut  up  the  city  northward  from  Tyche  as  far  as 
Trorilus,  situate  on  the  sea-side.  This  work  was 
carried  on  with  such  a  rapidity,  as  terrified  the  Syra¬ 
cusans.  They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  accordingly 
made  some  sallies  and  attacks,  but  always  with  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  even  their  cavalry  was  routed.  The 
day  after  the  action,  the  contravallation  (northward) 
was  continued  by  part  of  the  army,  during  which  the 
rest  carried  stones  and  other  materials  towards  Tro- 
gilus,  in  order  to  finish  it. 

The  besieged,  by  the  advice  of  Hermocrates, 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  venture  a  second  battle 
with  the  Athenians;  and  only  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  works,  or  at  least  to  render  them  use¬ 
less,  by  raising  a  wall  to  cut  the  line  of  that  carried 
on  by  the  Atnenians.  They  imagined  that  in  case 
they  should  be  suffered  to  complete  their  wall,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenians  to  make  any 
farther  progress  in  their  work:  or  that,  should  they 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
Syracusans  to  oppose  them  with  a  part  of  their  forces, 
after  having  shut  up  such  avenues  as  were  most  ac¬ 
cessible,  with  strong  palisades;  and  that  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  obliged  to  send  for  all 
their  forces,  and  entirely  abandon  their  works. 

Accordingly  they  came  out  of  their  city,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  inexpressible  ardour,  they  began  to  raise  a 
wall;  and,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  with  less  molesta¬ 
tion,  they  covered  it  with  strong  palisades,  and  flanked 
•t  with  wooden  towers  at  proper  distances,  to  defend 
it.  The  Athenians  suffered  the  Syracusans  to  carry  on 
their  works  undisturbed,  because,  had  they  marched 
only  part  of  their  troops  against  them,  they  would 
have  been  too  weak;  and  if  they  had  brought  them 
all,  the}'  then  must  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
their  works,  which  they  had  resolved  not  to  do.  The 
work  being  completed,  the  Syracusans  left  a  body  of 
troops  to  defend  the  palisade  and  guard  the  wall,  and 
then  returned  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  cut  off  the  canals 
by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the  city;  and  ob¬ 
serving  that  the  Syracusan  soldiers,  who  had  been  left 
to  guard  the  wall,  were  very  negligent  in  their  duty 
— some  returning  at  noon  either  into  their  city  or 
their  tents,  and  the  rest  not  keeping  a  proper  guard 
— they  detached  300  chosen  soldiers,  and  some  light 
infantry,  to  attack  this  post;  during  which  the  rest  of 
the  army  marched  towards  the  city,  to  prevent  any 
succours  from  coming  out  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  300 
soldiershaving  forced  the  palisade,  pursued  those  who 
guarded  it  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  wall  which 
covered  Temenites,  where,  pouring  in  indiscriminate¬ 
ly  with  them,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants 
with  loss.  The  whole  army  afterwards  demolished 
the  wall,  nulled  down  the  palisades  of  the  intrench¬ 
ment,  and  carried  them  oft'. 

After  the  success  whereby  the  Athenians  were  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  northern  parts,  they  began,  the  very  next 
day,  a  still  more  important  work,  and  which  would 
quite  finish  their  inclosure  of  the  city  ;  viz.  to  carry 
a  wall  from  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  westward,  through 
the  plain  and  the  fens,  as  far  as  the  great  harbour.  To 
prevent  this,  the  besieged,  beginning  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  they  had  carried  on  on  the  other  side,  ran 
a  trench,  lined  with  palisades,  from  the  city  through 
the  fens,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  carrying  their 
contravallation  as  far  as  the  sea:  but  the  latter,  after 
finishing  the  first  part  of  the  wall  on  the  hills  of  Epi- 
polrn,  resolved  .to  attack  this  new  work.  For  this 
purpose,  they  ordered  their  fleet  to  sail  from  Thapsus 
to  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse;  for  it  had  hitherto 
continued  in  that  road;  and  the  besieged  had  always 
the  sea  open  to  them,  by  which  the  besiegers  were 
obliged  to  get  their  provisions  from  Thapsus  by  land. 
The°Athenjans  came  down  therefore  from  Epipolte 
into  the  plain  before  day-break,  when  throwing  planks 
and  beams  in  that  part  where  the  fens  were  only  slimy 
and  more  firm  than  in  other  places,  they  immediately 


carried  the  greatest  part  ot  the  fosse  lined  with  pali¬ 
sades,  and  then  the  rest,  after  having  beaten  the  Sy¬ 
racusans,  who  gave  way  and  retired ;  such  as  were  on 
the  right  towards  the  city,  and  the  rest  towards  the 
river.  Three  hundred  chosen  Athenians  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  off  the  passage  of  the  latter,  flew  to¬ 
wards  the  bridge;  but  the  enemy's  cavalry,  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  battle,  repulsed 
them;  and  afterwards  charged  the  right  wing  of  the 
Athenians,  and  put  the  first  battalions  into  disorder. 
Lamachus,  perceiving  this  from  the  left  wing,  where 
fie  commanded,  ran  thither  with  the  Argives  and 
some  archers;  but  having  passed  a  trench,  and  being 
abandoned  by  his  soldiers,  he  was  killed  with  five  or 
six  who  had  followed  him.  The  enemy  immediately 
passed  the  river,  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  army  come 
up,  they  retired.  . 

At  the  same  time  their  right  wing,  which  had  re¬ 
turned  towards  the  city,  resumed  courage  from  this 
success,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  befoie  the 
Athenians;  after  having  detached  some  troops  to  at¬ 
tack  the  fort  on  the  hil-is  of  Epipolse,  which  served  as 
a  magazine  to  the  enemy,  and  was  thought  to  be  un¬ 
guarded.  They  forced  an  intrenchment  that  covered 
the  fort,  but  Nicias  saved  it.  He  had  remained  in  this 
fort,  in  consequence  of  illness,  and  was  at  that  time 
in  his  bed,  with  only  his  domestics  about  him.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  the  danger  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
he  struggles  with  his  indisposition;  rises  up,  and  com¬ 
mands  his  servants  to  set  fire  immediately  to  all  the 
timber  lying  between  the  intrenchment  and  the  fort 
for  the  military  engines,  and  to  the  engines  them¬ 
selves.  This  unexpected  conflagration  stopped  the 
Syracusans,  saved  Nicias,  the  fort,  and  all  the  rich 
effects  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  haste  to  the  relief 
of  that  general.  At  the  same  time,  the  fleet  was 
seen  sailing  into  the  great  harbour,  according  to  the 
orders  given  for  that  purpose.  The  Syiacusans  hav¬ 
ing  perceived  this  from  the  hill,  and  fearing  they 
should  be  attacked  from  behind,  and  overpowered  by 
the  troops  which  were  about  to  land,  retired,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  with  all  their  forces;  now  no  longer 
expecting,  after  having  lost  their  fosse  lined  with  pa¬ 
lisades,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  carrying  on  their  contravallation  as 
far  as  the  sea.  . 

In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians,  who  had  content¬ 
ed  themselves  with  building  a  single  wall  on  the  hills 
of  Eppiolfe,  and  through  such  places  as  were  craggy 
and  of  difficult  access,  being  come  down  into  the 
plain,  began  to  build,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  a  double 
wall,  intending  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  sea;  viz.  a 
wall  of  contravallation  against  the  beseiged,  and  an¬ 
other  of  circumvallation  against  those  Syracusan 
troops  which  were  out  of  the  city,  and  such  allies  as 
might  come  to  its  aid. 

From  thenceforward  Nicias,  who  was  now  sole 
o-eneral,  conceived  great  hopes:  for  several  cities  of 
Sicily ,  which  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  side, 
came  and  joined  him:  and  there  arrived  from  all 
quarters  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  his  army, 
all  parties  being  eager  to  go  over  to  him  because  he 
had  acquired  the  superiority,  and  been  exceedingly 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  Syracusan?, 
seeing  themselves  blocked  up  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  losing  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  their  city 
any  longer,  already  proposed  an  accommodation. 
Gylippus,  who  was  coming  from  Lacedaemon  to  their 
assistance,  having  heard,  on  his  passage,  the  extrem¬ 
ity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  looking  upon 
the  whole  island  as  lost,  sailed  forward  nevertheless; 
not  with  the  view  of  defending  Sicily,  but  only  of  pre¬ 
serving  to  the  nations  of  Italy  such  cities  as  were 
subject  to  them  in  that  island,  if  it  were  not  too  late, 
and  if  this  could  be  done.  For  fame  had  declared,  in 
all  places  that  the  Athenians  had  already  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  island;  and  were  headed  bv 
a  general,  whose  wisdom  and  good  fortune  rendered 
him  invincible.  Nicias  himself,  now  (contrary  to  his 
natural  disposition)  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  and 
elate  from  his  success,  persuaded  also  by  the  secret 
advices  which  were  brought  him  daily  from  ,  yracuse, 
and  the  messengers  who  were  sent  to  him,  that  the 
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city  would  immediately  capitulate,  did  not  regard 
Gylippus’s  approach,  and  in  consequence  took  no 
precautions  to  prevent  his  landing,  especially  when 
he  heard  that  he  brought  but  very  few  vessels;  term¬ 
ing  him  a  trifling  pirate,  not  worthy,  in  anyr  manner, 
of  his  notice.  But  a  general  ought  to  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  abate  his  cares  and  vigilance  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  success,  because  the  least  negligence  may' 
ruin  every  thing.  Had  Nicias  sent  the  smallest  de¬ 
tachment  to  oppose  Gylippus’s  landing,  he  would 
have  taken  Syracuse,  and  the  whole  aftair  had  been 
ended. 

SECTION  XIII.— THE  SYRACUSANS  RESOLVE  TO 

CAPITULATE,  BUT  GYLIPPUS’S  ARRIVAL  CHANGES 

THE  FACE  OF  AFFAIRS.  NICIAS  IS  FORCED  BY 

HIS  COLLEAGUES  TO  ENGAGE  IN  A  SEA-FIGHT, 

AND  IS  OVERCOME.  HIS  LAND-FORCES  ARE  ALSO 

DEFEATED. 

Nineteenth  year  of  the  War. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  al¬ 
most  completed;1  and  they'  had  drawn  a  double  wall, 
near  half  6  league  in  length,  along  the  plain  and  the 
fens  towards  the  great  port,  and  had  almost  reached 
it.  There  now  remained,  on  the  side  towards  Tro- 
gilus,  only  a  small  part  of  the  wall  to  be  finished. 
The  Syracusans  were  therefore  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  had  no  hopes  left,  as  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  defend  themselves,  and  did  not  expect  any  suc¬ 
cours.  For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  surrender. 
Accordingly,  a  council  was  neld  to  settle  articles  of 
capitulation,  in  order  to  present  them  to  Nicias;  and 
several  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
capitulate  soon,  before  the  city  should  be  entirely  in- 
vested  • 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  in  the  most  critical 
juncture,  that  an  officer,  Gongylus  by  name,  arrived 
from  Corinth  on  board  a  ship  with  three  benches  of 
oars.  At  his  arrival,  all  the  citizens  flocked  round 
him.  He  informed  them,  that  Gylippus  would  be 
with  them  immediately,  and  was  followed  by  a  great 
many  other  galleys,  which  were  coming  to  their  aid. 
The  Syracusans,  astonished,  or  rather  stupified,  as  it 
were,  with  this  news,  could  scarce  believe  what  they 
heard.  Whilst  they  were  thus  fluctuating  and  in 
doubt,  a  courier  arrived  from  Gylippus  to  inform  them 
of  his  approach,  and  order  them  to  march  out  all 
their  troops  to  meet  him.  He  himself,  after  having 
taken  a  fort  in  his  way',2  marched  in  order  of  battle 
directly  for  Epipolae:  and  ascending  by  Euryelus,  as 
the  Athenians  had  done,  he  prepared  to  attack  them 
from  without,  whilst  the  Syracusans  should  charge 
them,  on  their  side,  with  the  forces  of  Syracuse  and 
his.  The  Athenians,  exceedingly  surprised  at  his 
arrival,  drew  up  hastily,  and  without  order,  under 
the  walls.  With  regard  to  himself,  laying  down  his 
arms  when  he  approached,  he  sent  word  by  a  herald, 
that  he  would  allow  the  Athenians  five  days  to  leave 
Sicily.  Nicias  did  not  not  condescend  to  make  the 
least  answer  to  this  proposal ;  and  some  of  his  sol¬ 
diers  bursting  out  a  laughing,  asked  the  herald, 
“Whether  the  presence  of  a  Lacedaemonian  cloak, 
and  a  trifling  wand,  could  make  any  change  in  the 
present  state  of  the  city  Both  sides  therefore 
prepared  for  battle. 

Gylippus  stormed  the  fort  of  Lebdalon,  and  cut  to 
pieces  all  who  were  found  in  it.  The  same  day  an 
Athenian  galley  was  taken,  as  it  sailed  into  the  har¬ 
bour.  The  besieged  afterwards  drew  a  wall  from  the 
city,  towards  Epipolae,  in  order  to  cut  (about  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  it)  the  single  wall  of  the  Athenians;  and 
to  deprive  them  of  all  communication  with  the  troops 
that  were  posted  in  the  intrenchments  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  city  on  the  north  side  towards  Tycheand 
Trogylus.  The  Athenians,  after  having  finished  the 
walk  which  extended  as  far  as  the  sea  towards  the 
great  harbour,  were  returned  to  the  hills.  Gy  lippus 
perceiving,  in  the  single  wall  which  the  Athenians 
had  built°on  the  hills  of  Epipolae,  one  part  that  was 
weaker  and  lower  than  the  rest,  marched  thither  in 

Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  535,  536. 


the  night  with  his  troops;  but  being  discovered  by 
the  Athenians,  who  were  encamped  without,  he  was 
forced  to  retire,  upon  seeing  them  advance  directly 
towards  him.  They  raised  the  wall  higher,  and  them¬ 
selves  undertook  the  guard  of  it,  after  having  fixed 
their  allies  m  the  several  posts  of  the  remainder  ot  the 

intrenchment.  ,  .  , 

Nicias,  on  the  other  side,  thought  proper  to  fortity 
the  cape  of  Pleinmyrjum;  which,  by  its  running  into 
the  sea,  straitened  the  mouth  of  the  great  haibour, 
and  his  design  thereby  was,  to  procure  provisions,  and 
all  other  things  he  might  want,  the  more  easily  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  Athenians,  by  possessing  themselves  of  that 
post,  drew  near  the  little  port,  wherein  lay  the  chief 
naval  forces  of  the  Syracusans,  and  were  the  better 
able  to  observe  their  various  motions;  and  that  be¬ 
sides,  by  having  the  sea  open,  they  would  not  be 
forced  to  have  all  their  provisions  from  the  bottom  of 
the  great  harbour;  as  they  must  have  been,  should 
the  enemv,  by  seizing  on  the  mouth  of  it,  oblige  them 
to  keep  close  in  the  harbour,  in  the  manner  they  then 
did.  For  Nicias,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylippus,  had 
had  no  hopes  left  but  from  the  side  next  the  sea. 
Sending  therefore  his  fleet  and  part  of  his  troops 
thither,  he  built  three  forts,  sheltered  by  which  his 
ships  were  enabled  to  lie  at  anchor;  he  also  secuied 
there  a  great  part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition. 
It  was  then  that  the  troops  on  board  the  fleet  suffer¬ 
ed  very  much:  for  as  they  were  obliged  to  go  a  great 
way  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy’s  horse,  the  third  part  of  which  were 
posted  at  Olympia,  to  prevent  the  garrison  of  Plem- 
myriuni  from  sallying,  and  were  masters  of  the  open 
country.  Advice  being  brought  to  Nicias,  that  the 
Corinthian  fleet  was  advancing,  he  sent  twenty  gal¬ 
leys  against  it;  ordering  them  to  observe  the  enemy 
towards  Locris,.  Rhegium,  and  the  rest  of  the  avenues 
of  Sicily. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus  employing  those  very 
stones  which  the  Athenians  had  got  together  for  their 
own  use,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  the  Syracusans 
had  begun  to  carry  through  Epipolae;  and  drew  up 
daily  in  battle  array  before  it,  as  did  the  Athenians. 
When  he  saw  it  was  a  proper  time  for  engaging,  he 
began  the  battle  in  the  spot  lying  between  the  two 
walls.  The  narrowness  of  it  having  rendered  his 
cavalry  and  archers  useless,  he  came  off  with  loss, 
and  the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy.  Gylippus,  to  re¬ 
animate  his  soldiers  by  doin<*  them  justice,  had  the 
courage  to  reproach  himself  for  the  ill  success  they 
had  met  with:  and  to  declare  publicly,  that  he,  not 
they,  had  occasioned  the  late  defeat;  because  he  had 
made  them  fight  in  too  confined  a  spot  of  ground. 
However,  he  promised  to  give  them  soon  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  recovering  both  their  honour  and  his;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  very  next  day  he  led  them  against  the 
enemy,  after  having  exhorted  them  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  behave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ancient 
glory.  Nicias  perceiving,  that  though  he  should  not 
desire  to  come  to  a  battle,  it  would  however  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  him  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
extending  their  wall  beyond  the  wall  of  contravalla- 
tion,  to  which  they  were  already  very  near  (because 
otherwise  this  would  be  granting  them  a  certain  vic¬ 
tory;)  he  therefore  marched  against  the  Syracusans. 
Gvtir  ‘  '  '  . . 


1  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  485 — 489. 
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SyVippus  brought  up  his  troops  beyond  the  spot 
vnere  the  walls  terminated  on  both  sides,  in  order 
that  he  might  leave  the  more  room  to  extend  his  bat¬ 
tle;  when  charging  the  enemy’s  left  wing  wjth  his 
horse,  he  put  it  to  flight,  and  soon  after  defeated  the 
right.  We  see  here  what  the  experience  and  abilities 
of  a  great  captain  are  capable  of  producing;  for  Gy¬ 
lippus,  with  the  same  men,  the  same  arms,  the  same 
horses,  and  the  same  ground,  by  only  changing  his 
order  of  battle,  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  beat  them 
quite  to  their  camp.  The  following  night,  the  victors 
carried  on  their  wall  beyond  the  contravallation  of 
the  Athenians,  and  thereby  deprived  them  of  all  hopes 
of  being  ever  able  to  surround  them. 

After  this  success,3  the  Syracusans,  to  whose  aid 


a  Thucyd.  1.  vii.  p.  490—494. 
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the  Corinthian  fleet  was  arrived  unperceived  by  that 
of  the  Athenians,  resumed  courage,  armed  several 
galleys;  and  marching  into  the  plains  with  their  ca¬ 
valry  and  other  forces,  took  a  great  number  of  priso¬ 
ners.  They  sent  deputies  to  Lacedoemonia  and  Co¬ 
rinth,  to  desire  a  reinforcement;  Gylippus  went  in 
person  through  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  to  solicit  them 
to  join  him;  and  brought  over  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  who  accordingly  sent  him  powerful  succours. 
Nicias,  finding  bis  troops  lessen  and  those  of  the  ene¬ 
my  increase  daily,  began  to  be  discouraged;  and  not 
only  sent  expresses  to  the  Athenians,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  but  likewise  wrote 
to  them  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  shall  repeat  his 
whole  letter,  both  as  it  gives  a  clear  and  exact  account 
of  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  in  Syracuse,  and 
may  serve  as  a  model  for  such  kind  of  relations. 

“Athenians:  I  have  already  informed  you,  by  se¬ 
veral  expresses,  of  what  was  passing  here:  but  it  is 
necessary  you  should  know  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  that  you  may  resolve  accordingly'.  After  we 
had  been  victorious  in  several  engagements,  and  had 
almost  completed  our  contravallation,  Gylippus  ar¬ 
rived  in  Syracuse  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonians  and 
Sicilian  troops;  and,  having  been  defeated  the  first 
time,  he  was  victorious  the  second,  by  means  of  his 
cavalry  and  archers.  We  are  in  consequence  shut 
up  in  our  intrenchments,  without  daring  to  make  any 
attempt,  and  unable  to  complete  our  works,  through 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  forces;  for  part  of  our 
soldiers  are  employed  in  guarding  our  forts,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  have  not  an  opportunity'  of  employing 
all  our  forces  in  battle.  Besides,  as  the  Syracusans 
have  cut  our  lines,  by  a  wall,  in  that  part  where  they 
were  not  complete,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
as  to  surround  the  city,  unless  we  should  force  their 
intrenchments;  so  that  instead  of  besieging,  we  our¬ 
selves  are  besieged,  and  dare  not  stir  out,  for  fear  of 
their  horse. 

“  Not  contented  with  these  advantages,  they  are 
bringing  new  succours  from  Peloponnesus,  and  have 
sent  Gylippus  to  force  all  the  neutral  cities  of  Sicily 
to  declare  for  them ;  and  the  rest  to  furnish  them  with 
men  and  ships,  to  attack  us  both  by  sea  and  land.  I 
say  by  sea,  which,  though  very  surprising,  is  however 
but  too  true.  For  our  fleet,  which  before  was  con¬ 
siderable,  from  the  good  condition  of  the  galleys  and 
mariners,  is  now  very  deficient  in  those  very  circum¬ 
stances,  and  prodigiously  weakened. 

“Our  galleys  leak  every  where;  because  we  can¬ 
not  draw  them  on  shore  to  careen  them,  for  fear,  lest 
those  of  the  enemy,  which  are  more  numerous  and 
in  better  condition  than  ours,  should  attack  us  on  a 
sudden,  which  they  seem  to  threaten  every  moment. 
Besides,  we  are  under  a  necessity  of  sending  many 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  guard  the  convoys  which 
we  are  forced  to  fetch  from  a  great  distance,  and 
bring  along  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy;  so  that  should 
we  be  ever  so  little  negligent  in  this  point,  our  army 
would  be  starved. 

“With  regard  to  the  ships’  crews,  they  decrease 
sensibly  every-  day;  for  as  great  numbers  of  them 
disperse  to  maraud,  or  to  fetch  wood  and  water,  they 
are  often  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy’s  horse.  Our 
slaves,  allured  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy’s 
camp,  desert  very  fast  to  it.  The  foreigners  whom 
we  forced  into  the  service,  disband  daily;  and  such 
as  have  been  raised  with  money,  who  came  for  plun¬ 
der  rather  than  fighting,  finding  themselves  baulked, 
go  over  to  the  enemy,  who  are  so  near  us,  or  else 
hide  themselves  in  Sicily,  which  they  may  easily  do  in 
so  large  an  island.  A  great  number  of  citizens,  though 
long  used  to,  and  well  skilled  in,  working  of  ships,  by 
bribing  the  captains,  have  put  others  in  their  room, 
who  are  wholly  unexperienced,  and  Incapable  of  serv¬ 
ing^  and  by  that  means  have  subverted  all  discipline. 
I  am  now  writing  to  men  perfectly  well  versed  in 
naval  affairs;  and  who  are  very  sensible,  that,  when 
order  is  neglected,  every  thing  grows  worse  and 
worse,  and  a  fleet  must  inevitably  be  ruined.  _ 

“  But,  the  most  unhappy  circumstance  is,  that, 
though  I  am  invested  with  the  authority  of  general,  I 
cannot  put  a  stop  ta  these  disorders.  For  (Atheni¬ 


ans)  you  are  very  sensible,  that  such  is  your  disposi* 
tion,  that  you  do  not  easily  brook  restraint;  beside?- 
I  do  not  know  where  to  furnish  myself  with  seamen, 
whilst  the  enemy  get  numbers  from  all  quarters.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  our  Sicilian  allies  to  aid  us;  and 
should  the  cities  of  Italy,  trom  whence  we  have  our 
provisions  (hearing  the  extremity  to  which  we  are 
reduced,  and  that  you  do  not  take  the  least  care  to 
send  us  any  succour,)  join  the  Syracusans,  we  are  un¬ 
done;  and  the  enemy  will  have  no  occasion  to  fight  us. 

“I  could  write  of  things  which  would  be  more 
agreeable,  but  of  none  that  could  be  more  proper  to 
give  you  a  just  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  you  are 
to  deliberate.  I  am  sensible  that  you  love  to  have 
such  advices  only  sent  you  as  are  pleasing;  but  then 
I  know  on  the  other  side,  that  when  affairs  turn  out 
otherwise  than  you  expected  and  hoped  for,  you  ac¬ 
cuse  those  who  deceived  you;  which  has  induced  me 
to  give  you  a  sincere  and  genuine  account  of  things, 
without  concealing  a  single  circumstance.  By  trie 
way,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  no  complaints  can  be 
justly  made  either  against  the  officers  or  common 
soldiers,  both  having  done  their  duty  very  well. 

“  But  now  that  the  Sicilians  are  joining  all  their 
forces  against  us,  and  expect  a  new  army  from  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus;  you  may  lay  this  down  as  the  foundation 
for  your  deliberations,  that  our  present  troops  are  not 
sufficient;  and,  therefore,  we  either  must  be  recalled, 
or  else  a  land  and  naval  force,  equal  to  the  first,  must 
be  sent  us,  with  money  in  proportion.  You  must  also 
think  of  appointing  a  person  to  succeed  me;  it  being 
impossible  for  me,  through  my  nephritic  disorder,  to 
sustain  any  longer  the  weight  of  the  command.  I 
imagine  that  I  deserve  this  favour  at  your  hands,  on 
account  of  the  services  I  have  done  you,  in  the  seyeral 
commands  conferred  upon  me,  so  long  as  my  health 
would  permit  me  to  act. 

“To  conclude:  whatever  resolutions  you  may  come 
to,  the  request  I  have  to  make,  is,  that  you  would 
execute  it  speedily,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
spring.  The  succours  which  our  enemies  meet  with 
in  Sicily,  are  all  ready;  but  those  which  they  expect 
from  Peloponnesus  may  be  longer  in  coming.  How¬ 
ever,  fix  this  in  your  minds,  that  if  y-ou  do  not  exert 
yourselves,  the  Lacedaemonians  will  not  fail,  as  they 
have  already  done,  to  be  beforehand  with  you.” 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  affected  with  this  let¬ 
ter,  which  made  as  great  an  impression  on  them  as 
Nicias  expected.  However,  they  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  appoint  him  a  successor;  and  only  nominated 
two  officers  who  were  under  him,  viz.  Menander  and 
Euthydemus,  to  assist  him  till  other  generals  should 
be  sent.  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes  were  chosen 
to  succeed  Lamachus  and  Alcibiades.  The  former 
set  out  immediately  with  ten  galleys,  and  some  mo¬ 
ney,1  about  the  winter  solstice,  to  assure  Nicias  that 
a  speedy  succour  should  be  sent  him:  during  which, 
the  latter  was  raising  troops  and  contributions,  in 
order  to  set  sail  early  in  the  spring. 

The  LacedEemonians,2  on  the 
other  side,  being  supported  by  the  A.  M.  3591. 
Corinthians,  were  very  industrious  Ant.  J.  C.  413. 
in  preparing  reinforcements  to  send 
into  Sicily,  and  enter  Attica,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Athenian  fleet  from  sailing  to  that  island.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  entered  Attica  early,  under  the  command 
of  king  Agis;  and  after  having  laid  waste  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  fortified  Decelia:  having  divided  the  work 
among  all  the  forces,  to  make  the  greater  despatch. 
This  post  is  about  120  furlongs  from  Athens,  that  is, 
about  six  French  leagues,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Bceotia.  Alcibiades  was  perpetually  soliciting  the 
Lacedaemonians;  and  could  not  be  easy',  till  he  had 
prevailed  with  them  to  begin  that  work.  This  an¬ 
noyed  the  Athenians  most  of  all :  for  as  hitherto  the 
enemy  had  been  accustomed  to  retire  after  they  had 
laid  waste  the  Athenian  territories,  the  latter  were 
unmolested  all  the  rest  of  the  year;  but  since  the  for¬ 
tifying  of  Decelia,  the  garrison  left  in  it  was  continu- 
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ally  making  incursions,  and  alarming  the  Athenians, 
Athens  being  now  become  a  kind  of  frontier  town; 
for  in  the  day-time  a  guard  was  mounted  at  all  the 
gates;  and  in  the  night,  all  the  citizens  were  either 
on  the  wall,  or  under  arms.  Such  vessels  as  brought 
rovisions  from  the  island  of  Eubcea,and  which  before 
ad  a  much  shorter  passage  by  Decelia,  were  forced 
to  go  round  about,  in  order  to  double  the  cape  of 
Sunium ;  by  which  means,  provisions,  as  well  as  goods 
imported,  grew  much  dearer.  To  heighten  the  ca¬ 
lamity,  upwards  of  20,000  slaves,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  were  artificers,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  to  fly 
from  the  extreme  misery  with  which  the  city  was  af¬ 
flicted.  The  cattle  of  all  kinds  died.  Most  of  the 
horses  were  lamed,  being  continually  upon  guard,  or 
upon  parties.  Every  thing  being  laid  waste  in  this 
manner,  and  the  Athenians  enjoying  no  longer  the 
revenues  which  arose  from  the  produce  of  their  lands, 
there  was  a  prodigious  scarcity  of  money;  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  take  the  twentieth  part  of  all  the 
imports,  to  supply  their  usual  subsidies. 

In  the  mean  time,1  Gylippus,  who  had  made  the 
tour  of  Sicily,  returned  with  as  many  men  as  he  could 
raise  in  the  whole  island;  and  prevailed  with  the  Sy¬ 
racusans  to  fit  out  the  strongest  fleet  in  their  power, 
and  to  hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  success  would  answer  the  greatness  of  the 
enterprise.  This  advice  was  strongly  enforced  by 
Hermocrates,  who  exhorted  the  Syracusans  not  to 
abandon  to  their  enemies  the  empire  of  the  seas.  He 
observed,  that  the  Athenians  themselves  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  their  ancestors,  nor  been  always  pos¬ 
sessed  of  it:  that  the  Persian  war  had  in  a  manner 
forced  them  into  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  not¬ 
withstanding  two  great  obstacles,  their  natural  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  the  situation  of  their  city,  which  stood  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea:  that  they  had 
made  themselves  formidable  to  other  nations,  not  so 
much  by  their  real  strength,  as  by  their  courage  and 
intrepidity:  that  they  ought  to  copy  them;  ana  since 
they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who  were  so  enterprising, 
it  was  fit  they  should  be  daring. 

This  advice  was  approved,  and  accordingly  a  large 
fleet  was  equipped.  Gylippus  led  out  all  his  land 
forces  in  the  night-time,  to  attack  the  forts  of  Plem- 
myrium.  Thirty-five  Syracusan  galleys  which  were 
in  the  great  harbour,  and  forty-five  in  the  lesser, 
where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  towards  Plemmyrium,  to  amaze  the  Athenians, 
who  would  see  themselves  attacked  both  by  sea  and 
land  at  the  same  time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news, 
went  on  board  also;  and,  with  twenty-five  ships,  sail¬ 
ed  to  fight  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  vessels  w'hich 
were  sailing  out  against  them  from  the  great  harbour; 
and  opposed  thirty-five  more  to  the  forty-five  of  the 
enemy,  which  were  come  out  of  the  little  port.  A 
sharp  engagement  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  harbour;  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their 
way  into  it,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  out. 

Those  who  defended  the  forts  of  Plemmyrium 
having  flocked  to  the  shore  to  view  the  battle,  Gy¬ 
lippus  attacked  the  forts  unexpectedly  by  day-break; 
and  having  carried  the  greatest  of  them  by  storm,  the 
soldiers  who  defended  the  other  two  were  so  terrified, 
that  they  abandoned  them  in  a  moment.  After  this 
advantage  the  Syracusans  sustained  a  considerable 
loss:  for  such  of  their  vessels  as  fought  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  harbour  (after  having  forced  the  Athe¬ 
nians)  ran  foul  of  one  another  with  much  violence,  as 
they  entered  it  in  disorder;  and  by  this  means  trans¬ 
ferred  the  victory  to  their  enemies,  who  were  not 
contented  with  pursuing,  but  also  gave  chase  to  those 
who  were  victorious  in  the  great  harbour.  Eleven 
Syracusan  galleys  were  sunk,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  sailors  in  them  killed.  Three  were  taken;  but 
the  Athenians  likewise  lost  three,  and  after  towing  off 
those  of  the  enemy,  they  raised  a  trophy  in  a  little 
island  that  lay  before  Plemmyrium,  and  retired  to  the 
shelter  of  their  camp. 

The  Syracusans  also  raised  three  trophies  for  their 
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taking  of  the  three  forts;  and  after  raising  one  of  the 
smaller,  they  repaired  the  fortifications  of  the  other 
two,  and  put  garrisons  into  them.  Several  Atheni¬ 
ans  had  been  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  there; 
and  great  sums  ot  money  were  taken,  the  propeity  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  of  merchants  and  captains  ot 
galleys,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition;  this 
being  a  kind  of  magazine  for  the  whole  army.  They 
likewise  lost  the  stores  and  rigging  of  forty  galleys, 
with  three  ships  that  lay  in  the  dock.  But  a  more 
considerable  circumstance  was,  Gylippus  thereby  pre¬ 
vented  Nicias  from  getting  provisions  and  ammuni¬ 
tions  so  easily;  for,  whilst  the  latter  was  possessed 
of  Plemmyrium,  these  were  procured  securely  and 
expeditiously;  whereas,  after  that  place  was  lost,  it 
was  equally  difficult  and  hazardous,  because  they 
could  not  bring  in  any  thing  without  fighting;  the 
enemy  lying  at  anchor  just  off  their  fort.  Thus  the 
Athenians  could  have  no  provisions  but  from  the 
point  of  their  swords;  which  dispirited  the  soldiers 
very  much,  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  a  great 
consternation. 

There  afterwards  was  a  little  skirmish  in  defending 
a  staccado  which  the  inhabitants  had  made  in  the 
sea,2  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  harbour  to  secure  the 
shipping.  The  Athenians  having  raised  towers  and 
parapets  on  a  large  ship,  made  it  advance  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  staccado,  in  order  that  it  might  serve 
as  a  bulwark  to  some  ships  which  carried  military 
engines,  with  which  they  drew  up  the  stakes  by  the 
help  of  pulleys  and  ropes,  exclusive  of  those  which 
the  divers  sawed  in  two;  the  besieged  defending 
themselves  from  their  harbour,  and  the  enemies  from 
their  tower.  Such  stakes  as  had  been  driven  in,  leveV 
with  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  strand  those 
vessels  that  should  come  near  them,  were  the  hardest 
to  force  away.  The  divers,  however,  being  induced 
by  large  sums  of  money,  succeeded  in  removing  these 
also,  and  most  of  the  stakes  were  torn  up;  but  then 
others  were  immediately  driven  in  their  places.  The 
utmost  efforts  were  used  on  both  sides,  in  the  attack 
as  well  as  the  defence. 

One  circumstance  which  the  besieged  considered 
of  the  greatest  importance,3  was  to  attempt  a  second 
engagement  both  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  fleet, 
and  other  succours  sent  by  the  Athenians,  should 
arrive.  They  had  concerted  fresh  measures  for  a 
battle  at  sea,  profiting  by  the  errors  they  had  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  last  engagement.  The  change  made  in  the 
galleys  was,  their  prows  were  now  shorter,  and  at  the 
same  time  stronger  and  more  solid  than  before.  For 
this  purpose,  they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber,  pro¬ 
jecting  forward,  on  each  side  of  the  prows;  and  to 
these  pieces  they  joined  beams  by  way  of  props. 
These  beams  extended  to  the  length  of  six  cubits  on 
each  side  of  the  vessel,  both  within  and  without.  By 
this  they  hoped  to  gain  the  advantage  over  the  galleys 
of  the  Athenians,  which  did  not  dare,  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  front 
but  only  in  flank;  not  to  mention  that  should  the 
battle  be  fought  in  the  harbour,  they  would  not  have 
room  to  spread  themselves  nor  pass  between  two 
galleys,  in  which  iay  their  greatest  art;  nor  to  tack 
about,  after  they  should  have  been  repulsed,  in  order 
to  return  to  the  charge;  whereas  the  Syracusans,  by 
their  being  masters  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  would  have  all  these  advantages  and  might  re¬ 
ciprocally  assist  one  another.  On  these  circumstances 
the  latter  founded  their  hopes  of  victory. 

Gylippus  therefore  first  drew  all  the  infantry  out 
of  the  camp,  and  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the 
contravallation  of  the  Athenians  which  faced  the  city; 
whilst  the  troops  of  Olympia  marched  towards  the 
other,  and  their  galleys  set  sail. 

Nicias  was  unwilling  to  venture  a  second  battle, 
saying,  that  as  he  expected  a  fresh  fleet  every  mo 
ment,  and  a  strong  reinforcement  under  Demosthenes, 
it  would  betray  the  greatest  want  of  judgement  should 
he,  as  his  troops  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  already  fatigued,  hazard  a  battle  with 
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out  being  forced  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Menander 
and  Euthydemus,  who  had  just  before  been  appointed 
to  share  the  command  with  Nicias  till  the  arrival  of 
Demosthenes,  fired  with  ambition,  and  jealous  of 
those  genprals,  were  eager  to  perform  some  great 
exploit,  to  bereave  the  one  of  his  glory,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  eclipse  that  of  the  other.  The  pretence  they 
alleged  on  this  occasion,  was,  the  fame  and  reputation 
of  Athens;  and  they  asserted  with  so  much  vehe¬ 
mence,  that  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed  should 
they  shun  the  battle,  as  the  Syracusans  oftered  it 
them,  that  they  at  last  forced  Nicias  to  a  compliance. 
The  Athenians  had  seventy-five  galleys,  and  the  Sy¬ 
racusans  eighty. 

The  first  day  the  fleets  continued  in  sight  of  each 
other,  in  the  great  harbour,  without  engaging:  and 
only  a  few  skirmishes  passed,  after  which  both  par¬ 
ties  retired;  and  it  was  just  the  same  with  the  land- 
forces.  The  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least  move¬ 
ment  the  second  day.  Nicias,  taking  advantage  ot 
this  inactivity,  caused  the  transports  to  draw  up  in  a 
line,  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  in  order  that 
his  galleys  might  retire  behind  them  with  safety,  in 
case  of  a  defeat.  On  the  morrow,  the  Syracusans 
came  up  sooner  than  usual,  when  a  great  part  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  skirmishing,  after  which  they  retired. 
The  Athenians  did  not  suppose  they  would  return,  but 
imagined  that  fear  had  made  them  fly:  but  having  re¬ 
freshed  themselves  with  great  diligence,  and  returning 
on  board  their  galleys,  they  attacked  the  Athenians, 
who  were  far  from  expecting  them.  The  latter  being 
now  forced  to  return  immediately  on  board  their 
ships,  they  entered  them  in  great  disorder,  so  that 
they  had  not  time  to  draw  them  up  in  a  line  of  battle, 
and  most  of  the  sailors  were  fasting.  Victory  did 
not  long  continue  in  suspense.  The  Athenians,  after 
making  a  short  and  slight  resistance,  retired  behind 
their  dine  of  transports.  The  enemy  pursued  them 
thither,  and  were  stopped  by  the  sailyards  ot  those 
ships,  to  which  were  fixed  dolphins  of  lead,1  which, 
being  very  heavy,  had  they  fallen  on  the  enemy’s 
galleys,  would  have  sunk  them  at  once.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  lost  seven  galleys  in  this  engagement,  and  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion.2  All  the  misfortunes  he  had  met  with,  ever 
since  the  time  he  had  first  enjoyed  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand,  came  into  his  mind;  and  he  now  is  involved  in 
a  greater  than  any  of  them,  by  his  complying  with  the 
advice  of  his  colleagues.  Whilst  he  was  revolving 
these  gloomy  ideas,  Demosthenes’s  fleet  was  seen 
coming  forward  in  great  pomp,  and  with  such  an 
air  as  must  fill  the  enemy  with  dread:  it  was  now 
the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet  consisted  of 
seventy-three  galleys,  on  board  of  which  were  5000 
fighting  men,  and  about  3000  archers,  slingers,  and 
bowmen.  All  these  galleys  were  richly  trimmed; 
their  prows  being  adorned  with  shining  streamers, 
manned  with  stout  rowers,  commanded  by  good  offi¬ 
cers,  and  echoing  with  the  sound  of  clarions  and 
trumpets;  Demosthenes  having  affected  an  air  of 
pomp  and  triumph,  purposely  to  strike  terror  into 
the  enemy. 

This  gallant  sight  alarmed  them  indeed  beyond 
expression.  They  did  not  see  any  end,  or  even  the 
least  suspension  of  their  calamities;  all  they  had 
hitherto  done  or  suffered  was  as  nothing,  and  their 
work  was  to  begin  again.  What  hopes  could  they 
entertain  of  being  able  to  weary  out  the  patience  of 
the  Athenians,  since,  though  a  hostile  camp  was  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  middle  of  Attica,  they  were  however 
able  to  send  a  second  army  into  Sicily,  as  considera¬ 
ble  as  the  former;  and  their  power,  as  well  as  their 
courage,  seemed,  notwithstanding  all  their  losses,  in¬ 
stead  of  diminishing,  to  increase  daily? 

Demosthenes  having  made  an  exact  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  things,  imagined  that  it  would  not  be 


1  This  engine,  so  violent  was  its  motion,  broke  through,  s 
galley  from  the  deck  to  the  hold. 
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proper  for  him  to  lose  time  as  Nicias  had  done,  who 
having  spread  a  universal  terror  at  his  first  arrival, 
became  afterwards  the  object  of  contempt,  for  having 
wintered  in  Catana,  instead  of  going  directly  to  Sy¬ 
racuse;  and  had  afterwards  given  Gylippus  an  oppor 
tunity  of  throwing  troops  into  it.  He  flattered  himself 
with  the  hopes,  that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  the 
city  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
alarm  which  the  news  of  his  arrival  would  spread  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  should  immedi¬ 
ately  put  an  end  to  the  war:  otherwise  he  intended 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  no  longer  harass  and  lessen  the 
troops  by  fighting  battles  never  decisive;  nor  quite 
exhaust  the  city  of  Athens,  by  employing  its  treasures 
in  needless  expenses. 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Demosthenes,  conjured  him  not  to  be  so  hasty, 
but  to  take  time  to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he 
might  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  what  he  should  do. 
He  observed  to  him,  that  the  enemy  would  be  ruined 
by  delays;  that  their  provisions  as  well  as  money 
were  entirely  exhausted;  that  their  allies  were  going 
to  abandon  them;  that  they  must  soon  be  reduced  to 
such  extremity,  for  want  of  provisions,  as  would  force 
them  to  surrender,  as  they  had  before  resolved;  for 
there  were  certain  persons  in  Syracuse  who  held  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Nicias,  and  exhorted  him 
not  to  be  impatient,  because  the  Syracusans  were  tired 
with  the  war  and  with  Gylippus;  and  that  should  the 
necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  be  ever  so  little 
increased,  they  would  surrender  at  discretion. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  and  would 
not  declare  in  express  terms,  that  sure  and  certain 
advices  were  sent  him  of  whatever  was  transacted  in 
the  city,  his  remonstrances  were  considered  as  an 
effect  of  the  timidity  and  slowness  with  which  he  had  • 
always  been  reproached.  “Such,”  said  they,  “are 
his  usual  protraction,  delays,  distrusts,  and  fearful 
precaution,  whereby  he  has  deadened  all  the  vivacity 
and  extinguished  afl  the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not 
marching  them  immediately  against  the  enemy  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  deferring  to  attack  them,  till  his 
own  forces  were  weakened  and  despised.”  This 
made  the  rest  of  the  generals  and  all  the  officers  come 
over  to  Demosthenes’s  opinion,  and  Nicias  himself 
was  at  last  forced  to  acquiesce  with  it. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  attacked  to  no  purpose 
the  wall  which  cut  the  contravallation  of  the  besiegers, 
confined  himself  to  the  attack  of  Epipolae,  from  a  sup¬ 
position  that  should  he  once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall 
would  be  quite  undefended.  He  therefore  took  pro¬ 
visions  for  five  days,  with  workmen,  implements,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  him  to  defend  that  post 
after  he  should  possess  himself  of  it.  As  there  was 
no  going  up  to  it  in  the  day-time  undiscovered,  he 
mair.hed  thither  in  the  night  with  all  his  forces,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Eurymedon  and  Menander;  Nicias  staying 
behind  to  guard  the  camp.  They  went  up  by  the  way 
of  Euryelus,  as  before,  unperceived  by  the  sentinels; 
attack  the  first  entrenchment,  and  storm  it,  after  kill¬ 
ing  part  of  those  who  defended  it.  Demosthenes,  not 
satisfied  with  this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardour 
of  his  soldiers  from  cooling,  and  not  delay  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  designs,  marches  forward.  During  this  in¬ 
terval,  the  forces  of  the  city,  sustained  by  Gylippus, 
march  under  arms  out  of  the  intrench  merits.  Being 
seized  with  astonishment,  which  the  darkness  of  the 
night  increased,  they  were  immediately  repulsed  and 
put  to  flight.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  in  dis¬ 
order,  to  force  whatever  might  resist  their  arms,  lest 
the  enemy  might  rally  again,  should  time  be  allowed 
them  to  breathe  and  recover  from  their  surprise,  they 
are  stopped  on  a  sudden  by  the  Boeotians,  who  make 
a  vigorous  stand,  and  marching  against  the  Athenians 
with  their  pikes  presented,  repulse  them  with  great 
shouts,  and  make  a  dreadful  slaughter.  This  spreads 
a  universal  terror  through  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Those  who  fled  either  force  along  such  as  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  their  assistance,  or  else,  mistaking  them 
for  enemies,  turn  their  arms  against  them.  1  hey  now 
were  all  mixed  indiscriminately,  it  being  impossible  o 
discriminate  objects  in  the  horrors  of  the  night,  which 
I  was  not  so  gloomy  as  entirely  to  make  them  imper- 
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ceptibie,  nor  yet  light  enough  to  distinguish  those 
which  were  seen.  The  Athenians  sought  for  one 
another  to  no  purpose;  and  from  their  often  asking 
the  ivcrd,  by  which  only  they  were, able  to  know  one 
another,  a  strange  confusion  of  sounds  was  heard; 
which  occasioned  no  little  disorder;  not  to  mention 
that  they,  by  this  means,  divulged  the  word  to  the 
enemy,  and  could  not  learn  theirs;  because,  by  their 
being  together  and  in  a  body,  they  had  no  occasion  to 
repeat  it.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  were  pursued, 
threw  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and  many 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall;  and  as  most  of 
those  who  had  escaped  straggled  from  one  another  up 
and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
the  next  day  by  the  enemy’s  horse,  who  pursued  them. 
Two  thousand  Athenians  were  slain  in  this  engage¬ 
ment,  and  a  great  number  of  arms  were  taken;  those 
who  Hed  having  thrown  them  away,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  able  to  escape  over  the  precipices. 

SECTION  XIV.—  THE  CONSTERNATION  WITH 
WHICH  THE  ATHENIANS  ARE  SEIZED.  THEY 
AGAIN  HAZARD  A  SEA-FIGHT,  AND  ARE  DEFEAT¬ 
ED.  THEY  RESOLVE  TO  RETIRE  BY  LAND.  BE¬ 
ING  CLOSE  PURSUED  BY  THE  SYRACUSANS,  THEY 
SURRENDER.  NICIAS  AND  DEMOSTHENES  ARE 
SENTENCED  TO  DIE,  AND  EXECUTED.  THE  EF¬ 
FECT  WHICH  THE  NEWS  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF 
THE  ARMY  PRODUCES  IN  ATHENS. 

The  Athenian  generals,* 1  after  sustaining  so  great 
a  loss,  were  greatly  perplexed,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  act  in  the  present  discouragement  and  despair  of 
the  troops,  who  died  daily,  either  by  the  diseases  of 
the  autumn,  or  by  the  bad  air  of  the  fens  near  which 
they  were  encamped.  Demosthenes  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  immediately,  since  they  had  been  so  unsuccessful 
in  so  important  an  enterprise;  especially  as  the  sea¬ 
son  was  not  too  far  advanced  for  sailing:  and  that 
they  had  ships  enough  to  force  a  passage,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  dispute  it  with  them.  He  declared,  that 
it  would  be  of  much  greater  advantage  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  raise  their  blockade  of  Athens,  than  for 
them  to  continue  that  of  Syracuse,  by  which  they  ex¬ 
hausted  themselves  to  no  purpose;  that  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  they  would  not  be  reinforced  by  a  new  army; 
and  that  they'  could  not  hope  to  overcome  the  enemy 
with  the  weak  one  under  their  command. 

Nicias  was  sensible  that  the  arguments  his  col¬ 
league  used  were  very  just,  and  he  himself  was  of  his 
opinion:  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  afraid,  lest  so 
public  a  confession  of  the  weak  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  and  their  resolution  to  leave  Sicily 
(the  report  of  which  would  certainly  reach  the  ene¬ 
my,)  should  complete  the  ruin  of  their  affairs,  and 
perhaps  make  them  unable  to  execute  their  resolution 
when  they  should  attempt  it.  Besides,  they  had  some 
little  hopes  left  that  the  besieged,  being  themselves 
reduced  to  great  extremity,  by  their  absolute  want  of 
provisions  and  money,  would  at  last  be  inclined  to 
surrender  upon  honourable  terms.  Thus,  although  he 
was  in  reality  uncertain  and  wavering,  he  insinuated, 
that  he  would  not  quit  Sicily  till  the  Athenians  should 
have  first  sent  orders  for  that  purpose;  as  he  well 
knew  that  otherwise  they  would  be  highly  displeased  : 
that  as  those  who  were  to  judge  them  had  not  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  state  of  things,  they  would  be 
of  a  different  opinion;  and,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
orator,  certainly  condemn  them:  that  most  of  those 
men,  who  now  exclaimed  with  the  greatest  vehemence 
against  the  difficulties  they  laboured  under,  would 
then  change  theii  note,  and  accuse  them  of  having 
been  bribed  to  raise  the  siege:  that  knowing  so  well 
as  he  did  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  he  chose  to  die  gloriously  by  the  enemy’s 
sword,  rather  than  be  ignominious!}-  condemned  by 
his  fellow-citizens. 

These  reasons,  though  they  appeared  very  strong, 
were  not  yet  able  to  convince  Demosthenes;  and  "it 
was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  only  .good  choice  thev 

»  Thucvd.  l.vii  p.  518 — 520.  Plut.  in  Nic.  p.  588 — 542. 
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could  make  would  be  to  retire.  However,  as  he  hail 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  former  project,  he  was  afraid 
of  insisting  upon  this;  and  he  was  the  more  inclined 
to  accede  to  that  of  Nicias,  from  imagining,  with 
many  others,  that  this  general  might  have  some  secret 
resource,  as  he  was  so  firmly  resolved  to  stay.. 

Gylippus,2  after  having  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  had 
brought’a  great  body  of  troops  with  him.  This  new 
reinforcement  terrified  the  Athenians  exceedingly, 
whose  army  diminished  daily  by  sickness;  and  they 
now  began  to  repent  their  not  having  raised  the  siege, 
especially  as  the  besieged  were  preparing  to  attack 
them  both  by  sea  and  laud.  Besides,  Nicias  no  longer 
opposed  this  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it 
kept  secret.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  pri¬ 
vately'  as  possible,  for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  setting 
sail  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

When  all  things  were  ready ,  the  moment  they  were 
going  to  set  sail  (wholly  unsuspected  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  far  from  surmising  they  would  leave  Sicily 
so  soon,)  the  moon  was  suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night,  and  lost  all  its  splendour;  which  ter¬ 
rified  Nicias  and  the  whole  army,  who,  from  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition,  were  astonished  at  so  sudden 
a  change,  the  causes  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and 
therefore  dreaded  the  consequences  of  it.  They  then 
consulted  the  soothsayers;  who,  being  equally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  phenomenon,  only 
augmented  their  consternation.  It  was  the  custom, 
after  such  accidents  had  happened,  to  suspend  their 
enterprise  but  for  three  days.  The  soothsayers  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  he  must  not  set  sail  till  three  times  nine 
days  were  past  (these  are  Thucydides’s  words,)  which 
doubtless  was  a  mysterious  number  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  Nicias,  scrupulous  to  a  fault,  and  full  of 
a  mistaken  veneration  for  these  blind  interpreters  of 
the  will  of  the  gods,  declared  that  he  would  wait  a 
whole  revolution  of  the  moon,  and  not  return  till  the 
same  day  of  the  next  month;  as  if  he  had  not  seen 
the  planet  very  clearly  the  instant  it  had  emerged 
from  that  part  which  was  darkened  by  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news 
of  the  intended  departure  of  the  Athenians  being 
soon  spread  over  the  city,  a  resolution  was  taken  to 
attack  the  besiegers  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Sy¬ 
racusans  began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the  in- 
trenchments,  and  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the 
enemy.  On  the  morrow  they  made  a  second  attack; 
and  at  the  same  time  sailed,  with  seventy-six  galleys, 
against  eighty-six  of  the  Athenians.  Eurymedon, 
who  commanded  the  right  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  hav¬ 
ing  spread  along  the  shore  to  surround  them,  this 
movement  proved  fatal  to  him;  for  as  he  was  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  body  of  the  fleet,  the  Syracusans,  after 
forcing  the  centre,  attacked  him;  drove  him  vigor¬ 
ously  into  the  gulf  called  Dascon,  and  there  defeated 
him  entirely.  Eurymedon  lost  his  life  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  They  afterwards  gave  chase  to  the  rest  of  the 
galleys,  and  run  them  on  shore.  Gylippus,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  land  army,  seeing  the  Athenian  galleys 
were  forced  aground,  and  not  able  to  return  into  their 
staccado,  came  down  with  part  of  his  troops,  in  order 
to  charge  the  soldiers,  in  case  the}'  should  be  forced 
to  run  ashore;  and  to  give  his  friends  the  more  room 
to  tow  such  galleys  as  they  should  have  taken.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were 
posted  on  that  side;  and  obliged  by  the  Athenians, 
who  flew  to  sustain  them,  to  retire  with  some  loss  as 
far  as  the  marsh  called  Lysimelia,  which  lay  near  it. 
The  latter  saved  most  of  their  ships,  eighteen  except¬ 
ed,  which  were  taken  by  the  Syracusans,  and  their 
crews  cut  to  pieces  by  them.  After  this,  resolving  to 
burn  the  rest,  they  filled  an  old  vessel  with  combusti 
ble  materials;  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  they  drove  i< 
by  the  help  of  the  wind  against  the  Athenians,  who 
nevertheless  extinguished  the  fire  and  drove  olf  the 
ship. 

Each  side  erected  trophies;  the  Syracusans  for  the 
defeat  of  Eurymedon,  and  the  advantage  they  had 
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famed  the  day  before;  and  the  Athenians,  for  their 
aving  driven  part  of  the  enemy  into  the  marsh,  and 
put  the  other  part  to  flight.  But  the  minds  of  the  two 
nations  were  very  differently  disposed.  The  Syracu¬ 
sans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  conster¬ 
nation  at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  his  fleet, 
seeing  themselves  victorious  in  a  naval  engagement, 
resumed  fresh  hope,  and  assured  themselves  of  a 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies.  The  Athenians, 
on  the  contrary,  frustrated  of  their  only  resource,  and 
overcome  by  sea,  so  contrary  to  their  expectations,  en- 
tirelv  lost  courage,  and  had  no  thoughts  but  of  retiring. 
The  enemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource  and 
revent  their  escaping,  shut  the  mouth  of  the  great 
arbour,  which  was  about  500  pares  wide,  with  gal¬ 
leys  placed  across,  and  other  vessels  fixed  with  an¬ 
chors  and  iron  chains,  and  at  the  same  time  made  the 
requisite  preparations forthe  battle  in  case  they  should 
have  courage  to  engage  again.  When  the  Athenians 
saw  themselves  thus  hemmed  in,  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  assembled,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  They  were  in  absolute 
want  of  provisions,  which  was  owing  to  their  having 
forbidden  the  people  of  Catana  to  bring  any,  from  the 
hopes  they  entertained  of  their  being  able  to  retire; 
and  they  could  not  procure  any  from  other  places,  un¬ 
less  they  were  masters  of  the  sea.  This  made  them 
resolve  to  venture  a  sea-fight.  With  this  view,  they 
determined  to  leave  their  old  camp  and  their  walls, 
which  extended  to  the  temple  of  Hercules;  and  to 
entrench  themselves  on  the  shore,  near  their  ships,  in 
the  smallest  compass  possible.  Their  design  was,  to 
leave  some  forces  in  that  place  to  guard  their  baggage 
and  the  sick;  and  to  fight  with  the  rest  on  board  all 
the  ships  they  had  remaining.  They  intended  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Catana,  in  case  they  should  be  victorious; 
otherwise,  to  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and  to  march  by 
land  to  the  nearest  city  belonging  to  their  allies. 

This  resolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately 
filled  110  galleys  (the  others  having  lost  their  oars) 
with  the  flower  of  his  infantry;  and  drew  up  the  rest 
of  the  forces,  particularly  the  bowmen,  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  shore.  As  the  Athenians  dreaded  very 
much  the  beaks  of  the  Syracusan  galleys,  Nicias  had 
rovided  harping-irons  to  grapple  them,  in  order  to 
reak  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  come  immediately 
to  close  fight,  as  on  shore.  But  the  enemy  perceiving 
this,  covered  their  prows  and  upper  part  of  their  gal¬ 
leys  with  leather,  to  prevent  their  being  so  easily  laid 
hold  of.  The  commanders  on  both  sides  had  em¬ 
ployed  all  their  rhetoric  to  animate  their  men;  and 
none  could  ever  have  prompted  them  from  stronger 
motives;  for  the  battle  which  was  going  to  be  fought, 
was  to  determine,  not  only  their  lives  and  liberties,  but 
also  the  fate  of  their  country. 

The  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.  The 
Athenians  being  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
easily  took  those  ships  which  defended  the  entrance 
of  it;  but  when  they  attempted  to  break  the  chain  of 
the  rest  to  widen  the  passage,  the  enemy  came  up 
from  all  quarters.  As  near  200  galleys  came  rushing 
on  each  side,  towards  one  narrow  place,  there  must 
ecessarily  be  a  very  great  confusion;  and  the  vessels 
could  not  easily  advance  forward,  or  retire,  nor  turn 
about  to  renew  the  attack.  The  beaks  of  the  galleys, 
for  this  reason,  did  very  little  execution;  but  there 
were  very  furious  and  frequent  discharges.  The 
Athenians  were  overwhelmed  with  a  shower  of  stones, 
which  always  did  execution  from  what  place  soever 
they  were  thrown;  whereas  they  defended  themselves 
only  by  shooting  darts  and  arrows,  which,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ships  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  could 
not  be  well  aimed,  and  by  that  means  the  greatest 
art  of  them  did  little  execution.  Ariston  the  pilot 
ad  given  the  Syracusans  this  counsel.  These  dis¬ 
charges  being  over,  the  soldiers,  heavily  armed,  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter  the  enemy’s  ships  in  order  to  fight 
hand  to  hand;  and  it  often  happened,  that  whilst 
they  were  climbing  up  one  side,  their  own  ships  were 
entered  on  the  other;  and  two  or  three  ships  would 
be  grappled  to  one,  which  occasioned  a  great  per¬ 
plexity  and  confusion.  Farther,  the  noise  o t  the  snips 
that  dashed  one  against  the  other,  together  with  the 
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different  cries  of  the  victors  and  vanquished,  prevent* 
eel  the  orders  of  the  officers  from  being  heard.  The 
Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequence,  to  secure  their  return  into  their 
own  country;  and  this  the  enemy  employed  their  ut¬ 
most  efforts  to  prevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gain 
a  more  complete  and  more  glorious  victory.  The  two 
land  armies,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  hi«-hest 
part  of  the  shore,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  who 
were  there,  ran  to  the  walls;  whilst  the  rest,  kneeling 
in  the  temples,  were  imploring  Heaven  to  give  suc¬ 
cess  to  their  citizens:  all  these  saw  clearly,  because 
of  their  little  distance  from  the  fleets,  every  thing  that 
passed;  and  contemplated  the  battle  as  from  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  but  not  without  great  anxiety  and  terror. 
Attentive  to,  and  shuddering  at,  every  movement,  and 
the  several  changes  which  happened,  they  discovered 
the  interest  they  took  in  the  battle,  by  their  fears, 
their  hopes,  their  grief,  their  joy,  by  different  cries  and 
different  gestures;  stretching  out  their  hands,  some¬ 
times  towards  the  combatants  to  animate  them,  and 
at  other  times  towards  heaven,  to  implore  the  succour 
and  protection  of  the  gods.  At  last,  the  Athenian 
fleet,  after  sustaining  a  long  battle  and  a  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance,  was  put  to  flight  and  driven  against  the 
shore.  The  Syracusans,  who  were  spectators  of  this 
victory,  conveyed  to  the  whole  city,  by  a  universal 
shout,  the  news  of  this  victory.  The  victors,  now 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  sailing  with  a  favourable 
wind  towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  trophy:  whilst  the 
Athenians,  who  were  quite  dejected  and  overpower¬ 
ed,  did  not  do  so  much  as  request  that  their  dead 
soldiers  might  be  delivered  to  them,  in  order  to  pay 
the  last  sad  duty  to  their  remains. 

There  now  remained  but  two  methods  for  them  to 
choose;  either  to  attempt  the  passage  a  second  time, 
for  which  they  had  ships  and  soldiers  sufficient,  or  to 
abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy,  and  retire  by  land. 
Demosthenes  proposed  the  former;  but  the  sailors,  in 
the  deepest  affliction,  refused  to  obey,  fully  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  sustain  a 
second  engagement.  The  second  method  was  there¬ 
fore  resolved  upon,  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to 
set  out  in  the  night,  to  conceal  the  march  of  their  army 
from  the  enemy. 

But  Hermocrates,  who  suspected  their  design,  was 
very  sensible  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
to  suffer  so  great  a  body  of  forces  to  escape;  since 
they  otherwise  might  fortify  themselves  in  some  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  island,  and  renew  the  war.  The  Syracu¬ 
sans  were  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  their  festivity 
and  rejoicings;  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  they 
might  best  divert  themselves,  after  the  toils  they  had 
sustained  in  fight.  They  were  then  solemnizing  the 
festival  of  Hercules,  which  happened  on  that  very  day. 
To  desire  the  Syracusans  to  take  up  arms  again,  in 
order  to  pursue  the  enemy;  and  to  attempt  to  draw 
them  from  their  diversions  either  by  force  or  persua¬ 
sion,  would  have  been  to  no  purpose;  for  which  rea¬ 
son  another  expedient  was  employed.  Hermocrates 
sent  out  a  few  horsemen,  who  were  to  pass  for  friends 
of  the  Athenians,  and  ordered  them  to  cry  aloud 
Tell  JVicias  not  to  retire  till  day-light,  for  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  lie  in  ambush  for  him,  and  have  seized  on  the 
passes.  This  false  advice  stopped  Nicias  at  once, 
and  he  did  not  even  set  out  the  next  day,  in  order 
that  the  soldiers  might  have  more  time  to  prepare  for 
their  departure;  and  carry  oft' what  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  subsistence,  and  abandon  the  rest. 

The  enemy  had  time  enough  for  seizing  the  ave 
nues.  The  next  morning  early  they  possessed  them 
selves  of  the  most  difficult  passes,  fortified  those 
places  where  the  river  was  fordable,  broke  down  the 
bridges,  and  spread  detachments  of  horse  up  and  down 
the  plain;  so  that  there  was  not  one  place  through 
which  the  Athenians  could  pass  without  fighting. 
They  set  out  upon  their  march  the  third  day  alter  the 
battle,  with  the  design  to  retire  to  Catana.  The  whole 
army  W'as  in  an  inexpressible  consternation,  at  the  sight 
of  the  dead  or  dy  ing,  some  of  whom  were  left  exposed 
to  wild  beasts;  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy. 
Those  who  were  sick  and  wounded  conjured  them 
with  tears  to  take  them  along  with  the  army,  and  held 
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by  their  clothes  when  they  were  going;  or  else,  drag¬ 
ging  themselves  after  them,  followed  them  as  far  as 
their  strength  would  permit;  and,  when  this  failed, 
they  had  recourse  to  tears,  sighs,  imprecations;  and 
sending  up  towards  heaven  plaintive  and  dying 
groans  they  called  upon  the  gods  as  well  as  men  to 
avenge  their  cruelty,  whilst  every  place  echoed  with 
lamentations. 

The  whole  army  was  in  as  deplorable  a  condition. 
All  men  were  seized  with  the  deepest  melancholy. 
They  were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage  and  anguish, 
when  they  represented  to  themselves  the  greatness 
from  which  they  were  fallen,  the  extreme  misery  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  still  greater  evils 
from  which  they  foresaw  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  escape.  They  could  not  bear  the  comparison, 
for  ever  present  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  triumphant 
state  in  which  they  had  left  Athens,  in  the  midst  of 
the  good  wishes  and  acclamations  of  the  people;  with 
the  ignominy  of  their  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries 
and  imprecations  of  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  spectacle,  and 
that  which  most  deserved  compassion,  was  Nicias. 
Dejected  and  worn  out  by  a  tedious  illness;  deprived 
of  the  most  necessary  things,  at  a  time  when  his 
age  and  infirmities  required  them  most:  pierced,  not 
only  with  his  private  grief,  but  still  more  with  that  of 
others,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  heart;  this  great 
man,  superior  to  all  his  misfortunes,  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  he  might  best  comfort  his  soldiers,  and  revive 
their  courage.  He  ran  up  and  down  in  all  places, 
crying  aloud,  that  matters  were  not  yet  desperate,  and 
that  other  armies  had  escaped  from  greater  dangers; 
that  they  ought  not  to  accuse  themselves,  or  grieve 
immoderately,  for  misfortunes  which  they  had  not 
occasioned;  that  if  they  had  offended  some  god,  his 
vengeance  must  be  satiated  by  this  time;  that  for¬ 
tune,  after  having  so  long  favoured  the  enemy,  would 
at  last  be  tired  ofpersecuting  them;  that  their  bravery 
and  their  numbers  made  them  still  formidable  (being 
still  near  40,000  strong;)  that  no  city  in  Sicily  would 
be  able  to  withstand  them,  nor  prevent  their  settling 
wherever  they  might  think  proper;  that  they  had  no 
more  to  do  but  to  take  care  severally  of  themselves, 
and  march  in  good  order;  that  by  a  prudent  and  good 
retreat,  which  was  now  become  their  only  resource, 
they  would  not  only  save  themselves,  but  also  their 
country,  and  enable  it  to  recover  its  former  grandeur. 

The  army  marched  in  two  bodies,  both  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  phalanx;  the  first  being  commanded 
by  Nicias,  and  the  second  by  Demosthenes,  with  the 
baggage  in  the  centre.  Being  come  to  the  river  Ana- 
pis,  they  forced  the  passage,  and  afterwards  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  all  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  as  well  as  archers, 
who  discharged  perpetually  upon  them.  They  were 
annoyed  in  this  manner  during  several  days’  march; 
every  one  of  the  passes  being  guarded,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  being  obliged  to  dispute  every  inch  of  their  way. 
The  enemy  were  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle  against 
an  army  which  despair  alone  might  render  invincible; 
and  the  instant  the  Athenians  presented  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  battle,  the  latter  retired;  but  whenever  the  for¬ 
mer  proceeded  on  their  march,  they  advanced  and 
charged  them  in  their  retreat. 

Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  seeing  the  miserable  con¬ 
dition  to  which  the  troops  were  reduced,  being  in  ex¬ 
treme  want  of  provisions,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
wounded,  judged  it  advisable  to  retire  towards  the 
sea,  by  a  quite  contrary  way  to  that  in  which  they 
then  marched,  and  to  make  directly  for  Camarina  and 
Gela,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Catana,  as  they  first 
intended.  They  set  out  in  the  night,  after  lighting  a 
great  number  of  fires.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great 
confusion  and  disorder,  a3  generally  happens  to  great 
armies  during  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  night,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  enemy  is  not  far  off.  However, 
the  van-guard,  commanded  by  Nicias,  went  forward 
in  good,  order;  but  above  half  the  rear-guard,  with 
Demosthenes  at  tlieir  head,  quitted  the  main  body, 
and  lost  their  way.  On  the  next  day  the  Syracusans, 
who,  on  the  report  of  their  retreat,  had  marched  with 
extraordinary  diligence,  came  up  with  him  about  noon ; 
and  having  surrounded  him  with  their  horse,  they 


drove  him  into  a  narrow  place  enclosed  with  a  wall 
where  his  soldiers  fought  like  lions.  Perceiving,  at  the 
close  of  the  day ,  that  they  were  oppressed  w'ith  fatigue 
and  covered  with  wounds,  they  gave  the  islanders 
leave  to  retire,  which  some  of  them  accepted;  and  af¬ 
terwards  spared  the  lives  of  the  rest,  who  surrendered 
at  discretion  with  Demosthenes,  after  having  stipulat¬ 
ed  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  About  6000  soldiers  sur¬ 
rendered  on  these  conditions. 

Nicias  arrived  on  the  same  e^ning  at  the  river  Eri- 
neus,  and  passing  it,  encamped  on  a  mountain,  where 
the  enemy  came  up  with  him  the  next  day,  and  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  as  Demosthenes 
had  done.  Nicias  could  not  persuade  himself  at  first 
that  what  they  told  him  concerning  that  general  was 
true,  and  therefore  desired  leave  to  send  some  horse  for 
information.  Upon  their  returning  with  the  news  that 
Demosthenes  had  really  surrendered  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  Nicias  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  permit  him  to  leave 
tne  country  with  his  forces,  and  to  give  as  many  Athe¬ 
nians  for  hostages  as  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
talents.  But  the  enemy  rejected  this  proposal  with 
disdain  and  insolence,  and  renewed  the  attack.  Ni¬ 
cias,  though  in  absolute  want  of  all  things,  neverthe¬ 
less  sustained  the  charge  the  whole  night,  and  marched 
towards  the  river  Asinarus.  When  they  were  got  to 
the  banks  of  it,  the  Syracusans  coming  up  with  them, 
drove  most  of  them  into  the  stream;  the  rest  having 
already  voluntarily  plunged  into  it  to  quench  their 
thirst.  Here  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  carnage 
was  made,  the  poor  wretches  being  butchered  without 
the  least  pity  as  they  were  drinking.  Nicias  finding 
all  lost,  and  unable  to  bear  this  dismal  spectacle, 
surrendered  at  discretion ;  upon  condition  that  Gylip- 
us  should  discontinue  the  fight,  and  spare  the  rest  of 
is  army.  A  great  number  were  killed,  and  more 
taken  prisoners,  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them 
The  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  displeased  with 
their  general,1  for  surrendering  in  this  manner  at  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  and  for  this  reason  his  name  was  omitted  in 
a  public  monument,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  those  commanders  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  their  country. 

The  victors  adorned,  with  the  arms  taken  from  the 
prisoners,  the  finest  and  largest  trees  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  made  a  kind  of  trophies  of  those  trees; 
and  crowning  themselves  with  chaplets  of  flowers, 
dressing  their  horses  in  the  richest  caparisons,  and 
cropping  the  manes  of  those  of  their  enemies,  they 
entered  triumphantly  into  Syracuse,  after  having  hap¬ 
pily  terminated  the  most  considerable  war  in  which 
they  had  ever  been  engaged  with  the  Greeks;  and 
won,  by  their  strength  ana  valour,  a  most  signal  and 
complete  victory.  The  next  day  a  council  was  held, 
to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pri¬ 
soners.  Diodes,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  greatest 
authority  among  the  people,  proposed,  that  all  the 
Athenians  who  were  born  of  free  parents,  and  all 
such  Sicilians  as  had  joined  with  them,  should  be  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  quarries,  and  only  two  measures  of 
flour,  and  one  of  water,  given  them  daily;  that  the 
slaves  and  all  the  allies  should  be  publicly  sold;  and 
that  the  two  Athenian  generals  should  be  first  scour¬ 
ged  with  rods  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 

This  last  article  was  exceedingly  disliked  by  all 
wise  and  moderate  Syracusans.2  Hermoorates,  who 
was  very  famous  for  his  probity  and  justice,  attempted 
to  make  some  remonstrances  to  the  people,  but  they 
would  not  hear  him ;  and  the  shouts  which  echoed  on 
all  sides,  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  speech. 
At  that  instant,  an  ancient  man,3  venerable  for  his 
age  and  gravity,  who  in  this  war  had  lost  two  sons, 
the  only  heirs  to  his  name  and  estate,  made  his  ser¬ 
vants  carry  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  the  instant  he 
appeared  a  profound  silence  ensued.  “You  here  be¬ 
hold,”  says  he,  “an  unfortunate  father,  who  has  felt 
more  than  any  other  Syracusan  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  war,  by  the  death  of  two  sons,  who  formed  all  the 


i  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  56. 
3  Nicolaus. 


3  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  149 — 161. 
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consolation,  and  were  the  only  supports,  of  my  old 
age.  1  cannot  indeed  forbear  admiring  their  courage 
and  felicity,  in  sacrificing-  to  their  country’s  welfare, 
life  which  they  would  one  day  have  been  deprived  of 
by  the  common  course  of  nature:  but  then  I  cannot 
but  be  strongly  affected  with  the  cruel  wound  which 
their  death  has  made  in  my  heart;  nor  forbear  hating 
and  detesting  the  Athenians,  the  authors  of  this  un¬ 
happy  war,  as  the  murderers  of  my  children.  But, 
however,  I  cannot  conceal  one  circumstance,  which 
is,  that  1  am  less  sensible  to  my  private  affliction,  than 
to  the  honour  of  my  country,  and  I  see  it  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  itself  to  eternal  infamy,  by  the  barbarous  advice 
which  is  now  given  you.  The  Athenians  indeed  merit 
the  worst  treatment,  and  every  kind  of  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  on  them,  for  so  unjustly  declaring 
war  against  us;  but  have  not  the  gods,  the  avengers 
of  crimes,  punished  them  and  revenged  us  sufficient¬ 
ly?  When  their  generals  laid  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered,  did  they  not  do  this  in  the  hopes  of 
having  their  lives  spared?  And  if  we  put  them  to 
death,  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  avoid  the  just  re¬ 
proach,  of  our  having  violated  the  law  of  nations, 
and  dishonoured  our  victory  by  the  most  barbarous 
cruelty?  What!  will  you  suffer  yourglory  to  be  thus 
sullied  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world ;  and  have  it 
said,  that  a  nation,  who  first  dedicated  a  temple  in 
their  city  to  Clemency,  found  not  any  in  yours? 
Surely  victories  and  triumphs  do  not  give  immortal 
glory  to  a  city;  but  the  exercising  mercy  towards  a 
vanquished  enemy,  the  using  moderation  in  the  great¬ 
est  prosperity,  and  fearing  to  offend  the  gods  by  a 
haughty  and  insolent  pride.  You  doubtless  have  not 
forgotten  that  this  Nicias,  whose  fate  you  are  going  to 
pronounce,  was  the  very  man  who  pleaded  your  cause 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Athenians;  and  employed  all 
his  credit,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  eloquence,  to 
dissuade  his  country  from  embarking  in  this  war. 
Should  you  therefore  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on 
this  worthy  general,  would  it  be  a  just  reward  for  the 
zeal  he  showed  for  your  interests?  With  regard  to 
myself,  death  would  be  less  grievous  to  me  than  the 
sight  of  so  horrid  an  injustice,  committed  by  my  coun¬ 
trymen  and  fellow-citizens.” 

The  people  seemed  moved  to  compassion  at  this 
speech,  especially  as,  when  this  venerable  old  man 
first  ascended  the  tribunal,  they  expected  to  hear  him 
cry  aloud  for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  brought  all 
his  calamities  upon  him,  instead  of  suing  for  their  par¬ 
don.  But  the  enemies  of  the  Athenians  having  ex¬ 
patiated,  with  vehemence,  on  the  unheard-of  cruelties 
which  their  republic  had  exercised  on  several  cities 
belonging  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  their  ancient 
allies:  the  inveteracy  which  their  commanders  had 
shown  against  Syracuse,  and  the  evils  they  would 
have  made  it  suffer,  had  they  been  victorious;  the 
afflictions  and  groans  of  infinite  numbers  of  Syracu¬ 
sans,  who  bewailed  the  death  of  their  children  and 
near  relations,  whose  manes  could  be  appeased  no 
other  way  than  by  the  blood  of  their  murderers;  on 
these  representations,  the  people  returned  to  their 
sanguinary  resolution,  and  followed  Diocles’s  advice 
in  every  respect.  Gylippus  used  his  utmost  endea¬ 
vours,  but  in  vain,  to  have  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 
given  up  to  him  (especially  as  he  had  taken  them,)  in 
order  to  carry  them  to  Lacedaemon.  But  his  demand 
was  rejected  with  a  haughty  scorn,  and  the  two  gene¬ 
rals  were  put  to  death. 

All  wise  and  moderate  men  could  not  forbear  shed¬ 
ding  tears  at  the  tragical  fate  of  these  two  illustrious 
personages;  and  particularly  for  Nicias,  who,  of  all 
men  of  his  time,  seemed  least  to  merit  so  ignominious 
and  untimely  an  end.  When  people  recollected  the 
speeches  and  remonstrances  he  had  made  to  prevent 
this  war;  and,  on  the  other  side,  when  they  consider¬ 
ed  how  high  a  regard  he  had  always  retained  for  things 
relating  to  religion;  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
tempted  to  exclaim  against  Providence,  when  they  saw 
a  man,  who  had  ever  shown  the  highest  reverence  for 
the  gods,  and  had  always  exerted  himself  to  the  ut¬ 
most  for  their  honour  and  worship,  so  ill  rewarded 
by  them,  and  meeting  with  no  better  fate  than  the 
most  abandoned  wretches.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that 


the  calamities  of  good  men  should  spire  the  heath¬ 
ens  with  such  thoughts,  and  make  them  murmur  and 
despond;  since  they  did  not  know  the  holiness  of  the 
Divine  Being,  nor  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 

The  prisoners  were  shut  up  in  the  quarries  {the 
public  prisons  of  Syracuse;)  where,  crowded  one 
upon  the  other,  they  suffered  incredible  torments  for 
eight  months.  Here  they  were  for  ever  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather;  scorched  in  the  day¬ 
time  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  or  frozen  in  the 
night  by  the  colds  of  autumn;  poisoned  by  the  stench 
of  their  own  excrements,  by  the  carcases  of  those  who 
died  of  their  wounds  and  of  sickness;  in  fine,  worn 
out  by  hunger  and  thirst:  for  the  daily  allowance  to 
each  was  but  a  small  measure  of  water,  and  two  of 
meal.  Those  who  were  taken  out  of  this  place  two 
months  after,  in  order  to  be  sold  as  slaves  (many  of 
whom  were  citizens  who  had  concealed  their  condi¬ 
tion,)  found  a  less  rigorous  fate,  Their  wisdom,  their 
patience,  and  a  certain  air  of  probity  and  modesty, 
were  of  great  advantage  to  them;  for  they  were  either 
soon  restored  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  treatment  from  their  masters. 
Several  of  them  even  owed  the  good  usage  they  met 
with  to  Euripides,  the  finest  scenes  of  whose  tragedies 
they  repeated  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  extremely 
fond  of  them;  so  that  when  they  returned  to  their 
own  country,  they  went  and  saluted  that  poet  as  their 
deliverer;  and  informed  him  of  the  admirable  effec^ 
wrought  in  their  favour  by  his  verses. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  being  carried  to  Athens,1 
the  citizens  would  not  believe  it  at  first;  and  were  so 
far  from  giving  credit  to  it,  that  they  sentenced  that 
man  to  deatji  who  had  first  published  it.  But  when  it 
was  confirmed,  all  the  Athenians  were  seized  with 
the  utmost  consternation;  and,  as  if  themselves  had 
not  decreed  the  war,  they  vented  their  rage  and  re¬ 
sentment  against  the  orators  who  had  promoted  the 
enterprise,  as  well  as  against  the  soothsayers,  who, 
by  their  oracles  of  fictitious  prodigies,  had  flattered 
them  with  the  hopes  of  success.  They  had  never  been 
reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  condition  as  at  present, 
having  neither  horse,  foot,  money',  galleys,  nor  marin¬ 
ers;  in  a  word,  they  were  in  the  deepest  despair,  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  that  the  enemy,  elate  with  so 
great  a  victory,  and  strengthened  by  the  revolt  of  the 
allies,  would  come  and  invade  Athens  both  by  sea  and 
land,  with  all  the  forces  of  Peloponnesus.  Cicero  had 
reason  to  observe,2  speaking  of  the  battles  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Syracuse,  that  it  was  there  that  the  troops  of 
Athens,  as  well  as  their  galleys,  were  ruined  and  sunk; 
and  that,  in  this  harbour,  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Athenians  were  miserably  shipwrecked. 

The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  wholly  dejected,  and  resumed  courage.  They 
now  resolved  to  raise  money  on  all  sides,  and  to  im¬ 
port  timber  for  building  of  ships,  in  order  to  awe  the 
allies,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Eubcea.  They  retrenched  all  superfluous  expenses,  and 
established  a  new  council  of  ancient  men,  who  were 
to  weigh  and  examine  all  affairs  before  they  should  be 
proposed  to  the  people.  In  fine  they  omitted  nothing 
which  might  be  of  service  in  the  present  conjuncture; 
the  alarm  in  which  they  were,  and  their  common  dan¬ 
ger,  obliging  every  individual  to  be  attentive  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  and  docile  to  all  advice  that 
might  promote  its  interests. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SECTION  I. — CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF 
THE  ATHENIANS  IN  SICILY.  REVOLT  OF  THE 
ALLIES.  ALCIBIADES  GROWS  INTO  GREAT  POWER 
WITH  TISSAPHERNES. 

Nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  the  War. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenians3  be-  ^  jyj 
fore  Syracuse  was  the  cause  of  great  j  (j  413. 

movements  throughout  all  Greece.  '  _ 

»  Thucyd.  1.  viii.p.  551—553.  Plut.  de  Garrulit.  p.509. 

*  Hie  primum  opes  illius  civitatis  vict®,  commniut®,  ae- 
pressaeque  sunt:  in  hoc  portu  Athoniensium,  nobditntis  im 
perii,  gloria  naufragium  factum  existimaiur.  Cw. ln  f  efr 
7,  h-97.  a  Thucyd.  1.  vm.  p  553 
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The  states,  wno  had  not  yet  joined  either  side,  and 
waited  to  be  determined  by  the  event,  resolved  to  de¬ 
clare  against  them.  The  allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
believed,  that  the  time  was  come  to  deliver  them  for 
ever  from  the  expenses  of  a  war  which  lay  very  heavy 
upon  them,  by  the  speedy  and  final  ruin  of  Athens. 
Those  of  the  Athenians,  who  followed  them  only  out 
of  constraint,  seeing  no  appearance  of  any  future  re¬ 
source  for  that  republic,  after  the  dreadful  blow  it  had 
received,  thought  it  best  to  take  advantage  of  so  la- 
vourable  a  conjuncture  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
dependence,  and  resuming  their  liberty.  Dispositions 
of  this  kind  inspired  the  Lacedaemonians  with  great 
views,  which  were  supported  by  the  hopes,  they  had 
conceived,  that  their  Sicilian  allies  would  join  them 
in  the  spring  with  a  naval  army,  augmented  by  the 
ruin  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 

In  fact,1  the  people  of  Euboea,  Chio,  and  Lesbos, 
with  several  others,  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  they  were  ready  to  quit  the  party. of  the 
Athenians  if  they  would  take  them  under  their  pro¬ 
tection.  At  the  same  time  came  deputies  from  Tissa¬ 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus.  The  first  was  governor  of 
Lydia  and  Ionia,  the  other  of  the  Hellespont.  Those 
viceroys  of  Darius  wanted  neither  application  nor  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  their  master.  Tissaphernes,  pro¬ 
mising  to  furnish  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  all  the 
necessary  expenses  for  their  troops,  pressed  them  to 
arm  directly,  and  to  join  him;  because  the  Athenian 
fleet  prevented  him  from  levying  the  usual  contribu¬ 
tions  in  his  province;  and  had  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  remit  those  of  the  preceding  years  to  the  king.  He 
hoped  besides  with  that  powerful  aid  to  get  into  his 
hands  with  more  ease  a  certain  nobleman  who  had  re¬ 
volted  in  Caria,  and  whom  he  had  the  king’s  orders  to 
send  him  dead  or  alive.  This  was  Amorges,  a  bastard 
of  Pissuthnes.  Pharnabazus  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
manded  ships  to  draw  off  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont 
from  their  subjection  to  the  Athenians;  who  prevented 
him  also  from  levying  the  tributes  of  his  government. 

The  Lacedaemonians  thought  it  proper  to  begin  by 
satisfying  Tissaphernes;  and  the  influence  of  Alcibi- 
ades  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  that  reso¬ 
lution.  He  embarked  with  Chalcidaeus  for  Chio, 
which  took  up  arms  upon  their  arrival,  and  declared 
for  the  Lacedaemonians.  Upon  the  news  of  this  re¬ 
volt,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  take  the  1000  talents 
out  of  the  treasury,2  which  had  been  deposited  there 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  having  repealed 
the  decree  which  prohibited  it.  Miletus  also  revolt¬ 
ed  soon  after.  Tissaphernes,  having  joined  his  troops 
with  those  of  Sparta,  attacked  and  took  the  city  of 
Iasus,  in  which  Amorges  had  shut  himself  up,3  who 
was  taken  alive  and  sent  into  Persia.  That  governor 
gave  a  month’s  pay  to  the  whole  army,  at  a  drachma, 
or  ten-pence,  a  day  to  each  soldier,  observing  that  he 
had  orders  to  give  them  only  half  that  sum  for  the 
future. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Chalcidaeus  made  a  treaty 
with  Tissaphernes  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,4  of  which  one  of  the  principal  articles  was,  that 
all  the  country  which  had  been  subject  to  the  king  or 
his  predecessors  should  remain  in  his  hands.  It  was 
renewed  some  time  after  by  Theramanes,  another  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  some  small  altera¬ 
tions.  But  when  this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  at 
Sparta,  it  was  found,  that  too  great  concessions  had 
been  made  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  giving  up  all  the 
places  held  by  himself  or  his  ancestors,  as  this  was  to 
make  him  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  of 
Thessaly,  Locris,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Boeotia,  without  mentioning  the  islands;  from  whence 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  appear  rather  to  have  en¬ 
slaved  Greece,  than  re-established  its  liberty.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  make  farther  alterations  in  it, 
with  which  Tissaphernes  and  the'  other  governors 
made  great  difficulties  to  comply.  A  new  treaty  was 
however  concluded,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  cities  of  Ionia  declared 
for  Lacedaemon,  to  which  Alcibiades  contributed  very 


much.  Agis,6  who  was  already  his  enemy  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  injury  he  had  received  from  him,  could 
not  endure  the  glory  he  had  acquired;  for  nothing 
was  done  without  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  and  it  was 
generally  said,  that  the  success  of  all  enterprises  was 
owing  to  him.  The  most  powerful  and  ambitious  of 
the  Spartans,  from  the  same  sentiments  of  jealousy- 
looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  at  length,  by 
their  intrigues,  obliged  the  principal  magistrates  t<f 
send  orders  into  Ionia  for  putting  him  to  death.  A1 
cib'ades  being  secretly  apprised  of  this  order,  did  not 
discontinue  his  services  to  the  Lacedaemonians,,  but 
kept  himself  so  well  upon  his  guard,  that  he  avoided 
all  the  snares  which  were  laid  for  him. 

For  his  better  security  he  threw 
himself  into  the  protection  of  Tis-  A.  M.  3593. 
saphernes,  the  great  king’s  governor  Ant.  J.  C.  411. 
at  Sardis,  and  was  not  long  without 
seeing  himself  in  the  highest  degree  of  credit  and  au¬ 
thority  in  the  court  of  the  barbarian.  For  this  Per¬ 
sian,  who  was  full  of  fraud  and  artifice,  a  great  friend 
to  knaves  and  bad  men,  and  set  no  value  upon  simpli¬ 
city  and  integrity,  infinitely  admired  the  versatility  of 
Alcibiades,  the  ease  with  which  he  assumed  all  kind 
of  manners  and  characters,  and  his  great  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  And  indeed  there  w'as  no 
heart  so  hard,  or  temper  so  untractable,  as  to  hold 
out  against  the  graces  and  charms  of  his  conversation 
and  intimacy.  Even  those  who  feared  and  envied  him 
most,  enchanted  in  a  manner  by  his  affable  and  en¬ 
gaging  behaviour,  could  not  dissemble  the  infinite  sa¬ 
tisfaction  they  felt  in  seeing  and  conversing  with  him. 

Tissapherues  therefore,  though  otherwise  very 
haughty  and  brutal,  and  the  man  who  of  all  the  Per¬ 
sians  most  hated  the  Greeks,  was  so  much  taken  with 
the  complaisance  and  insinuations  of  Alcibiades,  that 
he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  him,  and  flattered  him 
more  than  he  was  flattered  by  him:  insomuch  that  he 
gave  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  the  finest  and  most 
delightful  of  his  gardens,  as  well  from  the  abundance 
of  its  fountains  and  canals,  and  the  verdure  of  its 
groves,  as  the  surprising  beauty  of  its  retreats  and  so¬ 
litudes,  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  embellishing,  and  wherein  a  more  than  royal 
magnificence  wa3  displayed. 

Alcibiades,  who  found  there  was  no  longer  any 
safety  for  him  in  the  party  of  the  Spartans,  and  who 
always  apprehended  the  resentment  of  Agis,  began  to 
do  them  ill  offices  with  Tissaphernes,  to  prevent  his 
aiding  them  with  all  his  forces,  and  ruining  the  Athe¬ 
nians  entirely.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Persian  into  his  views,  which  were  conformable  to  his 
master’s  interests,  and  to  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  him.  For,  ever  since  the  famous  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  under  Cimon,  the  kings  of  Persia,  not  daring 
to  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  took  other  mea¬ 
sures  to  ruin  them.  They  endeavoured  covertly  to 
excite  divisions  amongst  them,  and  to  foment  troubles 
by  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  they  found 
means  to  convey  sometimes  to  Athens,  and  sometimes 
to  Sparta.  They  applied  themselves  so  successfully 
to  keep  up  a  balance  of  power  between  those  two  re¬ 
publics,  that  the  one  could  never  entirely  reduce  the 
other.  They  granted  them  only  slight  aids,  that  could 
effect  nothing  decisive,  in  order  to  undermine  them 
insensibly,  and  exhaust  both  parties  gradually,  by 
weakening  them  by  the  means  of  one  another. 

It  is  in  this  kind  of  conduct,  that  policy  makes  the 
ability  of  ministers  consist;  who  from  the  recess  of 
their  cabinets,  without  noise  or  commotion,  without 
any  great  expenses,  or  setting  numerous  armies  on 
foot,  succeed  in  weakening  the  states  whose  power 
gives  them  umbrage,  either  by  sowing  domestic  divi¬ 
sions  among  them,  or  by  promoting  the  jealousy  of 
their  neighbours,  in  order  to  set  them  at  variance 
with  each  other. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  kind  of  policy 
gives  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  kings  of  Per¬ 
sia.  To  reduce  themselves,  powerful  as  they  were, 
to  such  mean,  obscure,  and  indirect  measures,  was  to 
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confess  their  weakness,  and  their  inability,  as  they  be- 
.ieved,  to  attack  their  enemies  with  open  force,  and  to 
reduce  them  by  honourable  means.  Besides,  is  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  justice  to  employ  such  methods  towards 
states,  against  whom  there  is  no  foundation  of  com¬ 
plaint,  who  live  in  peace  under  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  whose  sole  crime  is  the  apprehension  of  their 
being  one  day  in  a  condition  to  do  hurt?  Is  it  lawful 
oy  secrpt  bribes  to  lay  snares  to  the  fidelity  of  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  be  the  accomplice  of  their  treasons,  by 
putting  arms  into  their  hands  against  their  native 
country? 

What  glory  and  renown  would  not  the  kings  of 
Persia  have  acquired,  if,  content  with  the  vast  and 
rich  dominions  which  Providence  had  given  them, 
they  had  employed  their  good  offices,  power,  and 
even  treasures,  to  reconcile  the  neighbouring  states 
with  each  other;  to  remove  their  jealousies,  to  pre¬ 
vent  injustice  and  oppression;  and  if,  feared  and  hon¬ 
oured  by  them  all,  they  had  made  themselves  the 
mediators  of  their  differences,  the  security  of  their 
peace,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  treaties.  Can  any 
conquest,  however  great,  be  compared  with  such 
glory? 

Tissaphernes  acted  upon  other  principles,  and  had 
no  thought  but  of  preventing  the  Greeks  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  attack  the  Persians,  their  common 
enemy.  He  therefore  entered  freely  into  the  views 
of  Alcibiades,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  declared 
himself  openly  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  did  not  fail  to 
assist  the  Athenians  underhand,  and  by  a  thousand 
secret  methods;  deferring  the  payment  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  fleet,  and  retarding  the  arrival  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nician  ships,  of  which  he  had  long  kept  them  in  hopes. 
He  omitted  no  occasion  of  giving  Alcibiades  new 
marks  of  his  friendship  and  esteem,  which  rendered 
that  general  equally  considerable  to  both  parties.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  sadly  experienced  the  effects  of 
having  drawn  his  anger  upon  them,  were  not  now  to 
repent  their  passing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
him.  Alcibiades  also  on  his  side  extremely'  sorry  to 
see  the  Athenians  in  so  mournful  a  situation,  began 
to  fear  that  if  the  city'  of  Athens  were  to  be  entirely 
ruined,  he  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans, 
who  mortally  hated  him. 

SECTION  II. — THE  RETURN  OF  ALCIBIADES  TO 

ATHENS  NEGOTIATED  UPON  CONDITION  OF  ES¬ 
TABLISHING  THE  ARISTOCRATICAL,  IN  THE  ROOM 

OF  THE  DEMOCRATICAL  GOVERNMENT.  TISSA¬ 
PHERNES  CONCLUDES  A  NEW  TREATY  WITH  THE 

LACEDEMONIANS. 

The  Athenians  were  intent  upon  nothing  so  much 
as  Samos,1  where  they  had  all  their  forces.  From 
thence  with  their  fleet  they  reduced  all  the  cities  that 
had  abandoned  them  under  their  obedience,  kept  the 
rest  in  their  duty,  and  found  themselves  still  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  make  head  against  their  enemies,  over  whom 
they  had  obtained  several  advantages.  But  they  were 
afraid  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  150  Phoenician  ships 
which  he  hourly'  expected ;  and  rightly  perceived  that, 
if  so  powerful  a  fleet  should  join  the  enemy,  there  was 
no  longer  any  safety  for  their  city.  Alcibiades,  who 
was  well  informed  of  all  that  passed  among  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  sent  secretly  to  the  principal  of  them  at  Samos, 
to  sound  their  sentiments,  and  to  let  them  know,  that 
he  was  not  averse  to  returning  to  Athens,  provided 
the  administration  of  the  republic  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the 
populace,  who  had  expelled  him.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  went  from  Samos,  with  design  to  concert 
with  him  the  proper  measures  for  the  success  of  that 
undertaking.  He  promised  to  procure  the  Athenians 
not  only  the  favour  of  Tissaphernes,  but  of  the  king 
himself,  upon  condition  they  would  abolish  the  demo¬ 
cracy  or  popular  government;  because  the  king  would 
place  more  confidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  than  upon  those  of  the  inconstant  and  capri¬ 
cious  multitude. 

The  deputies  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  proposals, 
and  conceived  great  hopes  of  exonerating  themselves 
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from  part  of  the  public  impositions,  because  as  they 
were  the  richest  of  the  people,  the  burden  lay  heaviest 
upon  them,  and  of  making  their  country  triumph  after 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  government.  At 
their  return,  they  began  by  bringing  over  such  as  were 
most  proper  to  share  in  their  design;  after  which  they 
caused  a  report  to  be  spread  amongst  the  troops,  that 
the  king  was  inclined  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  to  pay  the  army,  upon  condition  that  Alci¬ 
biades  were  reinstated,  and  the  popular  government 
abolished.  That  proposal  surprised  the  soldiers,  and 
was  generally  rejected  at  first;  but  the  charm  of  gain, 
and  the  hope  of  change  to  their  advantage,  soon 
softened  what  was  harsh  and  offensive  in  it,  and  even 
made  them  ardently  desire  the  recall  of  Alcibiades. 

Phrynicus,  one  of  their  generals,  rightly  judging 
that  Alcibiades  cared  as  little  for  an  oligarchy  as  he 
did  for  the  democracy,  and  that  in  decrying  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  conduct,  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  acquire 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  nobility  for  his  own 
re-establishment,  had  the  boldness  to  oppose  the  re¬ 
solutions,  which  were  about  to  take  place.  He  re¬ 
presented,  that  the  change  they  meditated  might  very 
probably  excite  a  civil  war  to  the  ruin  of  the  state; 
that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  the  king  of  Persia  would 
prefer  the  alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  which  was  so  much  more  advantageous  to  him; 
that  this  change  would  not  retain  the  allies  in  their 
duty,  nor  bring  over  those  who  had  renounced  it,  as 
they  would  persist  in  preferring  their  liberty;  that  the 
government  of  a  small  number  of  rich  ana  powerful 
persons  would  not  be  more  favourable  to  either  the 
citizens  or  allies  than  that  of  the  people,  because  am¬ 
bition  was  the  great  cause  of  all  misfortunes  in  a  re¬ 
public,  and  the  rich  were  the  sole  promoters  of  all 
troubles  for  the  aggrandizing  of  themselves;  that  a 
state  suffered  more  oppressions  and  violences  under 
the  rule  of  the  nobility  than  under  that  of  the  people, 
whose  authority  kept  the  former  within  due  bounds, 
and  was  the  asylum  of  such  as  they  desired  to  oppress; 
that  the  allies  were  too  well  acquainted  with  these 
truths  from  their  own  experience,  to  want  any  lessons 
upon  the  subject. 

These  remonstrances,  wise  as  they  were,  had  no 
effect.  Pisanderwas  sent  to  Athens  with  some  of  the 
same  faction,  to  propose  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  an 
alliance  with  Tissaphernes,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
democracy.  They  represented  that,  by  changing  the 
government,  and  recalling  Alcibiades,  Athens  might 
obtain  a  powerful  aid  from  the  king  of  Persia,  which 
would  be  a  certain  means  to  triumph  over  Spartp. 
Upon  this  proposal  great  numbers  exclaimed  against 
it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades.  They 
alleged,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  imprecations  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  priests,  and  all  the  other  ministers  of 
religion  against  him,  and  even  against  such  as  should 
propose  to  recall  him.  But  Pisander,  advancing  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembly,  demanded,  whether  they 
knew  any  other  means  to  save  the  republic  in  the  de¬ 
plorable  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced:  and  as  it 
was  admitted  there  were  none,  he  added  thui  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  state  was  the  question,  and  not  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  which  might  be  provided  for  in 
the  sequel;  but  at  present  there  was  no  other  method 
for  the  attainment  of  the  king’s  friendship  and  that  of 
Tissaphernes.  Though  this  change  was  very  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  people,  they  gave  heir  consent  to  it  at 
length,  with  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  democracy' 
hereafter,  as  Pisander  had  promised ;  and  they  decreed 
that  he  should  go  with  ten  more  deputies  to  treat  with 
Alcibiades  and  Tissaphernes,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  Phrynicus  should  be  recalled,  and  another  gen¬ 
eral  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  his  stead. 

The  deputies  did  not  find  Tissaphernes  in  so  good 
a  disposition  as  they  had  been  made  to  hope.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  was  unwilling 
to  render  the  Athenians  too  powerful.  It  was  his 
policy,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to  leave  the  two 
parties  always  at  war,  in  order  to  weaken  and  con¬ 
sume  them  by  each  other.  He  therefore  made  great 
difficulties.  He  demanded  at  first,  that  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  should  abandon  all  Ionia  to  him,  and  afterwards 
insisted  upon  their  adding  the  neighbouring  islands. 
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Those  demands  being-  complied  with,  he  farther  re¬ 
quired,  in  a  third  interview,  permission  to  fit  out  a 
fleet,  and  to  cruise  in  the  Grecian  seas;  which  had 
been  expressly  provided  against  in  the  celebrated 
treaty  concluded  with  Artaxerxes.  The  deputies 
thereupon  broke  up  the  conferences  with  indignation, 
and  perceived  that  Alcibiades  had  imposed  upon 
them. 

Tissaphernes,  without  loss  of  time,  concluded  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  in  which,  what 
had  displeased  in  the  two  preceding  treaties  was  re¬ 
trenched.  The  article,  which  yielded  to  Persia  the 
countries  in  general,  that  had  been  in  the  actual  pos¬ 
session  of  the  reigning  king  Darius,  or  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  was  limited  to  the  provinces  of  Asia.  The  king 
engaged  to  defray  all  expenses  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet,  in  the  condition  it  then  was,  till  the  arrival  ot 
that  of  Persia;  after  which  they  were  to  support  it 
themselves;  unless  they  should  choose  that  the  king 
should  pay  it,  to  be  reimbursed  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  It  was  farther  agreed,  that  they  should 
unite  their  forces,  and  continue  the  war,  or  make 
peace,  by  common  consent.  Tissaphernes,  to  keep 
his  promise,  sent  for  the  fleet  of  Phoenicia.  This 
treaty  was  made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Darius,  and 
the  twentieth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

SECTION  IIP— THE  WHOLE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  GOVERNMENT  HAVING  BEEN  VESTED 
IN  400  PERSONS,  THEY  MAKE  A  TYRANNICAL 
ABUSE  OF  THEIR  POWER,  AND  ARE  DEPOSED. 
ALCIBIADES  IS  RECALLED.  AFTER  VARIOUS  AC¬ 
CIDENTS,  AND  SEVERAL  CONSIDERABLE  VICTO¬ 
RIES,  HE  RETURNS  IN  TRIUMPH  TO  ATHENS,  AND 
IS  APPOINTED  GENERALISSIMO.  HE  CAUSES  THE 
GREAT  MYSTERIES  TO  BE  CELEBRATED,  AND 
DEPARTS  WITH  THE  FLEET. 

From  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  the 
War. 

PlSANDER,'  at  his  return  to  Athens,  found  the 
change  he  had  proposed  at  his  setting  out  much  for¬ 
warded,  to  which  he  soon  after  put  the  last  hand.  To 
give  a  form  of  this  new  government,  he  caused  ten 
commissioners  with  absolute  power  to  be  appointed, 
who  were  however  at  a  certain  fixed  time  to  give  the 
people  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  the  general  assembly  was 
summoned,  wherein  their  first  resolution  was,  that 
every  one  should  be  admitted  to  make  such  proposals 
as  he  thought  fit,  without  being  liable  to  any  accusa¬ 
tion  of  infringing  the  law,  or  to  any  penalty  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  was  afterwards  decreed,  that  a  new 
council  should  be  formed,  with  full  power  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  public  affairs,  and  to  elect  new  magistrates. 
For  this  purpose  five  presidents  were  established, 
who  nominated  100  persons,  including  themselves, 
F.ach  of  these  chose  and  associated  three  more  at  his 
own  pleasure,  which  made  in  all  400,  in  whom  an 
absolute  power  was  lodged.  But  to  amuse  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  console  them  with  a  shadow  of  popular 
government,  whilst  they  instituted  a  real  oligarchy, 
it  was  said  that  the  Four  Hundred  should  call  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  5000  citizens,  to  assist  them  when  they  should 
judge  it  necessary.  The  council  and  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  held  as  usual:  nothing  was  done 
however  but  by  the  order  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The 
people  of  Athens  were  deprived  in  this  manner  of 
their  liberty,  which  they  had  enjoyed  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  after  having  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistratidas. 

This  decree  being  passed  without  opposition,  after 
the  separation  of  the  assembly,  the  Four  Hundred 
armed  with  daggers,  and  attended  by  120  young  men, 
whom  they  made  use  of  when  any  execution  required 
it,  entered  the  senate,  and  compelled  the  senators  to 
retire,  after  having  paid  them  the  arrears  due  upon 
their  salaries.  They  elected  new  magistrates  out  of 
their  own  body,  observing  the  usual  ceremonies  upon 
such  occasions.  They  did  not  think  proper  to  recall 
those  who  were  banished,  lest  they  should  be  obliged 
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to  authorize  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  of  whos  f  ‘ 
trollable  spirit  they  were  apprehensive,  an  who 
would  soon  have  made  himself  master  of  the  people. 
Abusing  their  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  some 
they  put  to  death,  others  they  banished,  confiscating 
their  estates  with  impunity.  All  who  ventured  to 
oppose  this  change,  or  even  to  complain  of  it,  were 
butchered  upon  false  pretexts;  and  those  would  have 
met  with  a  bad  reception  who  demanded  justice  of 
the  murderers.  The  Four  Hundred,  soon  after  their 
establishment,  sent  ten  deputies  to  Samos  to  gain  the 
concurrence  of  the  army. 

All  that  had  passed  at  Athens  was  already  known 
there,2  and  the  news  had  enraged  the  soldiers  to  the 
highest  degree.  They  deposed  immediately  several 
of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  suspected,  and  put  others 
into  their  places,  of  whom  Thrasylus  and  Thrasybulus 
were  the  principal,  and  in  highest  credit.  Alcibiades 
was  recalled,  and  chosen  generalissimo  by  the  whole 
army.  They  were  desirous  to  sail  directly  for  the 
Piraeus  to  attack  the  tyrants.  But  he  opposed  it,  re¬ 
presenting  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  first  have 
an  interview  with  Tissaphernes,  and  that  as  they  had 
chosen  him  general,  they  might  rely  upon  him  for  the 
care  of  the  war.  He  set  out  immediately  for  Miletus. 
His  principal  design  was  to  show  himself  to  that 
governor  with  all  the  power  with  which  he  had  been 
invested,  and  to  let  him  see  that  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  do  him  much  good  or  much  harm.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  was,  that  as  he  had  kept  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  awe  by  Tissaphernes,  he  now  awed  Tissa¬ 
phernes  no  less  by  the  Athenians;  and  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  that  this  interview  was  not  unnecessary 
Alcibiades,  upon  his  return  to  Samos,  found  tne 
army  more  inflamed  than  at  first.  The  deputies  of 
the  Four  Hundred  had  arrived  there  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  justify  the 
alteration  made  at  Athens  to  the  soldiery.  Their 
discourses,  which  were  often  interrupted  by  tumultu¬ 
ous  cries,  served  only  to  exasperate  them  more,  and 
they  earnestly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  tyrants 
directly.  Alcibiades  did  not  act  on  this  occasion,  as 
every  body  else  would  have  done  in  consequence  of 
having  been  raised  to  so  high  a  dignity  by  the  favour 
of  the  people:  for  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to 
an  absolute  and  implicit  compliance  with  their  incli¬ 
nations  in  every  thing,  though  from  an  exile  and  fugi¬ 
tive,  they  had  made  him  general  of  so  great  a  fleet, 
and  so  numerous  and  formidable  an  army:  but,  as  a 
statesman  and  great  politician,  he  believed  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  blind  fury  that  hurried  them  on  into 
evident  danger,  and  to  prevent  them  from  committing 
a  fault  which  must  have  been  attended  with  then- 
utter  ruin.  This  wise  steadiness  preserved  the  city  of 
Athens.  For  had  they  sailed  thither  at  first,  the  ene¬ 
my  would  have  made  themselves  masters  of  Ionia,  the 
Hellespont,  and  all  the  islands,  without  resistance"; 
whilst  the  Athenians,  by  carrying  the  war  into  their 
own  city,  would  have  exhausted  their  whole  forces 
against  one  another.  He  prevented  the  deputies  from 
being  ill-treated,  and  dismissed  them;  saying,  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  5000  citizens  having  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  republic,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
to  depose  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  re-establish  the 
senate. 

During  these  commotions,3  the  Phoenician  fleet, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  impatiently  expected,  ap¬ 
proached,  and  news  came  that  it  was  arrived  at  As- 
pendus.4  Tissaphernes  went  to  meet  it;  nobody  being 
able  to  divine  the  true  cause  of  that  journey.  He 
had  sent  for  that  fleet  at  first  to  flatter  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  with  the  hopes  of  so  powerful  an  aid,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  by  making  them  wait 
its  arrival.  It  was  believed  that  his  journey  had  the 
same  motive;  to  prevent  their  doing  any  thing  in  his 
absence,  and  that  their  soldiers  ana  mariners  might 
disband  for  want  of  pay.  However  this  might  be,  he 
did  not  bring  the  fleet  with  him,  from  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  keeping  the  balance  equal,  which  was  the 
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King  of  Persia's  interest,  and  of  exhausting  both  par¬ 
ties  by  the  length  of  the  war.  For  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  for  him  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  by  the 
assistance  of  this  additional  fleet,  as  the  Lacedemoni¬ 
ans  alone  were  already  as  strong  at  sea  as  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  His  frivolous  excuse,  of  its  not  being  complete, 
which  he  alleged  as  the  reason  for  not  bringing  it  with 
him,  sufficiently  shows  that  he  had  other  motives  for 
his  conduct. 

Th«  return  of  the  deputies  without  success,1  who 
had  been  sent  to  Samos,  and  the  answer  of  Alcibiades, 
excited  new  troubles  in  the  city,  and  gave  a  mortal 
wound  to  the  authority  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The 
tumult  increased  exceedingly,  when  news  was  brought 
that  the  enemy,  after  having  beaten  the  fleet  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to  the  aid  of 
Euboea,  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island. 
Athens  was  in  the  highest  terror  and  consternation  on 
this  account.  For  neither  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  nor 
any  other  preceding  it,  were  of  such  importance  as 
the  loss  of  this  island,  from  whence  the  city  received 
considerable  supplies,  and  almost  all  its  provisions.  If 
in  the  confusion  in  which  Athens  was  at  that  time  be¬ 
tween  two  factions,  the  victorious  fleet  had  fallen  upon 
the  port,  as  it  might  have  done,  the  army  of  Samos 
would  have  been  indispensably  obliged  to  have  flown 
to  the  defence  of  their  country;  and  then  the  repub¬ 
lic  would  have  had  only  the  city  of  Athens  remaining 
of  all  its  dominions.  For  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and 
all  the  islands,  seeing  themselves  abandoned,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  choose  a  side,  and  go  over  to 
the  Peloponnesians.  But  the  enemy  were  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  such  great  designs;  and  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  observed  to 
have  lest  their  advantages  by  their  natural  slowness 
and  procrastination. 

Athens  without  delay  deposed  the  Four  Hundred, 
as  the  authors  of  all  the  troubles  and  divisions  under 
which  they  groaned.  Alcibiades  was  recalled  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  earnestly  solicited  to  make 
all  possible  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the  city.  But 
nidging,  that  if  he  returned  immediately  to  Athens, 
ne  should  owe  his  recall  to  the  compassion  and  favour 
of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  render  his  return  glori¬ 
ous  and  triumphant,  and  to  deserve  it  by  some  consi¬ 
derable  exploit.  For  this  purpose, 
A.  M.  3595.  leaving  Samos  with  a  small  number 
Ant.  J.  C.  409.  of  ships,  he  cruised  about  the  islands 
of  Cos  and  Cnidos;  and  having 
learned  that  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sail¬ 
ing  towards  the  Hellespont  with  his  whole  fleet,  and 
that  the  Athenians  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  steered 
that  way  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  support  them, 
and  arrived  happily  with  his  eighteen  vessels,  at  the 
time  that  the  fleets  were  engaged  near  Abydos  in  a 
battle,  which  lasted  till  night,  without  any  advantage 
on  either  side.  His  arrival  gave  the  Spartans  new 
courage  at  first,  who  believed  him  still  their  friend, 
and  dispirited  the  Athenians.  But  Alcibiades,  hang¬ 
ing  out  the  Athenian  flag  in  the  admiral’s  galley,  fell 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  strongest,  and 
were  vigorously  pursuing  the  Athenians,  put  them  to 
flight,  drove  them  ashore;  and,  animated  by  his  suc¬ 
cess,  sunk  the  vessels,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea 
to  save  themselves  by  swimming;  though  Pharnaba- 
zus  spared  no  pains  to  assist  them,  and  had  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  coast,  to  favour  their 
flight,  and  to  save  their  ships.  The  Athenians  after 
having  taken  thirty  of  their  galleys,  and  retaken  those 
they  had  lost,  erected  a  trophy. 

i  Alcibiades,  vain  of  his  success, 
A.  M.  3596.  had  the  ambition  to  desire  to  appear 

Ant.  J.  C.  408.  before  Tissaphernes  in  his  triumph¬ 
ant  equipage,  and  to  make  him  rich 
presents,  as  well  in  his  own,  as'  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Athens.  He  went  to  him  therefore  with  a 
magnificent  retinue,  worthy  of  the  general  of  the 
Athenians.  But  he  did  not  meet  with  that  favourable 
•reception  he  expected.  For  Tissaphernes,  who  knew 
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he  was  accused  by  the  Lacedaemonians, and  feared  that 
the  king  would  punish  him  at  length  for  not  having 
executed  his  orders,  found  Alcibiades  presenting  him¬ 
self  very  opportunely,  and  caused  him  to  be  seized 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Sardis ;  to  shelter  himself  by  that 
injustice  from  the  representations  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. 

Thirty  days  after,  Alcibiades,  having  found  means 
to  get  a  horse,  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  fled  to 
Clazomene,  where,  to  revenge  himself  on  Tissapher¬ 
nes,  he  gave  out  that  he  had  set  him  at  liberty.  From 
Clazomenae,  he  repaired  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Tharamenes  with  twenty  ships  from 
Macedonia,  and  by  Thrasybulus  with  twenty  more 
from  Thasos.  He  sailed  from  thence  to  Parium  in 
the  Propontis.  All  those  ships,  to  the  number  of  four¬ 
score  and  six,  being  come  thither,  he  left  that  place  in 
the  night,  and  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Proconne- 
sus,  a  small  isle  near  Cyzicum.  He  heard  there,  that 
Mindarus  was  at  Cyzicum  with  Pharnabazus  and  his 
land  army.  He  rested  that  whole  day  at  Proconne- 
sus.  On  the  morrow  he  harangued  his  soldiers,  and 
represented  to  them  the  necessity  there  was  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  enemy  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  making 
themselves  masters  of  Cyzicum;  demonstrating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  without  a  complete  and  absolute  vic¬ 
tory,  they  could  have  neither  provisions  nor  money. 
He  had  taken  great  care  that  the  enemy  should  not 
be  apprized  of  his  approach.  Fortunately  for  him,  a 
great  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  followed  by  a  thick 
gloom,  helped  him  to  conceal  his  enterprize  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  that  not  only  the  enemy  were  prevented 
from  perceiving  that  he  advanced,  but  the  Athenians 
themselves,  whom  he  had  caused  to  embark  with  pre¬ 
cipitation,  did  not  know  that  he  had  weighed  anchor 
and  put  to  sea. 

When  the  gloom  was  dispersed,  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  appeared  exercising  at  some  distance  before  the 
port.  Alcibiades,  who  was  apprehensive  that  the 
enemy,  upon  the  sight  of  so  great  a  number  of  ships, 
would  make  for  the  harbour,  ordered  the  captains  to 
keep  back  a  little,  and  to  follow  him  at  a  good  dis¬ 
tance;  and  taking  only  forty  vessels,  he  advanced 
towards  the  enemy,  to  offer  them  battle.  The  enemy, 
deceived  by  this  stratagem,  and  despising  his  small 
number,  advanced  against  him,  and  began  the  fight. 
But  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
come  up,  they  immediately  lost  courage,  and  fled. 
Alcibiades,  with  twenty  of  his  best  ships,  pursued 
them  to  the  shore,  landed,  and  killed  a  great  number 
of  them  in  the  flight.  Mindarus  and  Pharnabazus  op¬ 
posed  his  efforts  in  vain;  the  first,  who  fought  with 
astonishing  valour,  he  killed,  and  put  the  other  to 
flight. 

The  Athenians  by  this  victory,  which  made  them 
masters  of  the  slain,  the  arms,  spoils,  and  whole  fleet 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  taking  of  Cyzicum,  not  only 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Hellespont,  but  drove 
the  Spartans  entirely  out  of  that  sea.  Letters  were 
intercepted,  in  which  the  latter,  with  a  conciseness 
truly  laconic,  informed  the  Ephori  of  the  blow  they 
had  received,  in  terms  to  this  effect:  “The  flower  of 
your  army  is  cut  off;  Mindarus  is  dead;  the  rest  of 
the  troops  are  dying  with  hunger;  and  we  neither 
know  what  to  do,  nor  what  will  become  of  us.” 

The  news  of  this  victory  occasioned  no  less  joy  at 
Athens  than  consternation  at  Sparta.  They  despatch¬ 
ed  ambassadors  immediately  to  demand,2  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  a  war  equally  destructive  to  both 
people,  and  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded  upon 
reasonable  conditions,  for  the  re-establishment  of  their 
ancient  concord  and  amity,  of  which  they  had  for 
many  years  experienced  the  salutary  effects.  The 
wisest  and  most  judicious  of  the  citizens  of  Athens 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to 
take  the  advantage  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture  for 
the  concluding  of  a  treaty,  which  might  put  an  end 
to  all  jealousies,  appease  all  animosities,  and  remove 
all  distrusts.  But  those  who  found  their  advantage  in 
the  troubles  of  the  state,  prevented  so  happy  a  dispo 
sition  from  taking  effect.  Cleophon,®  amongst  others 
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the  orator  in  greatest  repute  at  that  time,  animated 
the  people  from  the  tribunal,  by  a  violent  and  seditious 
discourse,  insinuating,  that  their  interests  were  be¬ 
trayed  by  some  who  kept  up  a  secret  intelligence  with 
the  LacedEemonians,  which  aimed  at  depriving  them 
of  all  the  advantages  of  the  important  victory  they  had 
lately  gamed,  and  at  making  them  lose  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  being  fully  avenged  for  all  the  wrongs 
and  misfortunes  Sparta  had  c&used  them  to  suffer. 
This  Cleophon  was  a  worthless  fellow,  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  maker.  It  was  reported  also  that  he  had 
been  a  slave,  and  had  got  himself  fraudulently  enrolled 
in  the  register  of  the  citizens.  He  carried  his  auda¬ 
city  and  fury  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  plunge  his  dag¬ 
ger  into  the  throat  of  any  one  who  should  talk  of  peace. 
The  Athenians,  puffed  up  with  their  present  prospe¬ 
rity,  forgetting  their  past  misfortunes,  and  promising 
themselves  alLthings  from  the  valour  and  good  fortune 
of  Alcibiades,  haughtily  rejected  all  proposals  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  without  reflecting,  that  there  is  nothing 
so  fluctuating  and  precarious  as  the  success  of  war. 
The  ambassadors  retired  without  being  able  to  effect 
any  thing.  Such  infatuation  and  irrational  pride  are 
generally  the  forerunners  of  some  great  misfortune. 

Alcibiades  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
victory  he  had  gained,  and  presently  after  besieged 
Chalcedon,  whicn  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians 
and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  During  this 
siege,  he  took  another  town,  called  Selymbria.  Phar¬ 
nabazus,  terrified  by  the  rapidity  of  bis  conquests, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians  to  this  effect;  “That 
Pharnabazus  should  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of  money ; 
that  the  Chalcedonians  should  return  to  their  obedi¬ 
ence  and  dependence  upon  the  Athenians,  and  pay 
them  tribute;  and  that  the  Athenians  should  commit 
no  hostilities  in  the  province  of  Pharnabazus,  who 
engaged  for  the  safe  conduct  of  their  ambassadors  to 
the  great  king.”  Byzantium  and  several  other  cities 
submitted  to  the  Athenians. 

Alcibiades,  who  desired  with  the 
A.  M.  3597.  utmost  passion  to  see  his  country 
Ant.  J.  C.  407.  again,  or  rather  to  be  seen  by  his 
country,  after  so  many  victories  over 
their  enemies,  set  out  for  Athens.  The  sides  of  his 
ships  were  covered  with  bucklers  and  all  sorts  of 
spoils,  in  form  of  trophies;  and  causing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  to  be  towed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph, 
he  displayed  also  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of  those 
he  had  burnt,  which  were  more  in  number  than  the 
others;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  200  ships.  It 
13  said,  that  reflecting  on  what  had  been  done  against 
him,  upon  approaching  the  port,  he  was  struck  with 
some  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessel,  till  he 
saw  from  the  deck  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  who  were  come  to  the  shore  to  receive  him, 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  land. 

The  people  came  out  of  the  city  in  crowds  to  meet 
him,  and  at  his  appearance  set  up  incredible  shouts  of 
joy-.  the  midst  of  an  infinite  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  all  eyes  were  fixed  solely  on  him,  whom  they 
considered  as  Victory  itself,  descended  from  the  skies  : 
all  thronging  around  him,  caressed,  blessed,  and 
crowned  him  in  emulation  of  each  other.  Those,  who 
could  not  approach  him,  were  never  tired  with  contem- 
lating  him  at  a  distance,  whilst  the  old  men  showed 
irn  to  their  children.  They  repeated  with  the  highest 
praises  all  the  great  actions  he  had  done  for  his  coun¬ 
try;  nor  could  they  refuse  their  admiration  even  to 
those  which  he  had  done  against  it  durino-  his  ban¬ 
ishment,  of  which  they  imputed  the  fault”  to  them¬ 
selves  alone.  This  public  joy  was  mingled  with  tears 
and  regret,  from  the  remembrance  of  past  misfortunes, 
which  they  could  not  avoid  comparing  with  their  pre¬ 
sent  felicity.  “  We  could  not  have  failed,”  said  they, 
•‘of  the  conquest  of  Sicily;  our  other  hopes  could’ 
never  have  proved  abortive,  if  we  had  intrusted  all  our 
affairs  and  forces  to  the  disposal  of  Alcibiades  alone. 
In  what  a  condition  was  Athens  when  he  took  upon 
uim  our  protection  and  defence!  We  had  not  only 
almost  entirely  lost  our  power  at  sea,  but  were  scarce 
possessed  of  the  suburbs  of  our  city,  and,  to  add  to 
our  misfortunes,  were  torn  to  pieces  by  a  horrid  civil 
war.  He  notwithstanding  has  raised  the  republic 


from  its  ruins;  and  not  content  with  having  reinstated 
it  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  has 
rendered  it  universally  victorious  by  land;  as  if  the 
fate  of  Athens  had  been  in  his  hands  alone,  either  to 
ruin  or  restore  it,  and  victory  was  annexed  to  his  per¬ 
son,  and  obeyed  his  orders.” 

This  favourable  reception  of  Alcibiades  did  not 
prevent  his  demanding  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  his  justification  before  them;  well  knowing 
how  necessary  it  was  for  his  safety  to  be  absolved  in 
due  form.  He  appeared  therefore;  and  after  having 
deplored  his  misfortunes,  which  he  imputed  very  little 
to  the  people,  and  entirely  ascribed  to  his  ill  fortune, 
and  some  demon  envious  of  his  prosperity,  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  them  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  exhorted 
them  not  to  conceive  other  than  great  hopes.  The 
Athenians,  transported  with  hearing  him  speak,  de¬ 
creed  him  crowns  of  gold,  appointed  him  general  by- 
sea  and  land  with  unlimited  power,  restored  him  all 
his  fortunes,  and  ordered  the  Eumolpidae  and  Cery- 
ces  1  to  absolve  him  from  the  curses  they  had  pro¬ 
nounced  against  him  by  the  order  of  the  people; 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  him  amends  for  the  injury 
and  shame  of  his  banishment  by  the  glory  of  his  recall, 
and  to  efface  the  remembrance  the  imprecations  them¬ 
selves  had  decreed,  by  the  vows  and  prayers  which 
they  made  in  his  favour.  Whilst  all  the  Eumolpidaa 
and  Ceryces  were  employed  in  revoking  these  impre¬ 
cations,  Theodorus,  the  principal  of  them,  had  the 
courage  to  say:  As  for  me ,  I  have  not  cursed  him, 
if  he  has  done  no  evil  to  his  country;  insinuating  by 
that  bold  expression,  that  the  maledictions,  being  con¬ 
ditional,  could  not  fall  on  the  head  of  the  innocent, 
nor  be  averted  from  the  guilty. 

In  the  midst  of  this  glory  and  shining  prosperity 
of  Alcibiades,  the  majority  of  the  people  could  not 
help  being  concerned,  when  they  considered  the  time 
of  his  return.  For  it  happened  precisely  upon  the  day 
when  the  Athenians  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  adored  under  the  name  of  Agraulis.  The 
priests  took  off  all  the  ornaments  from  the  goddess's 
statue  to  wash  it — from  whence  that  feast  was  called 
iixwTijpia — and  afterwards  covered  it;  and  that  day. 
was  accounted  one  of  the  most  ominous  and  unfor¬ 
tunate.  It  was  the  25th  of  the  month  Thargelion 
which  answers  to  the  2d  of  July.  This  circumstance 
displeased  that  superstitious  people,  because  it  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  goddess,  patroness  and  protectress 
of  Athens,  did  not  receive  Alcibiades  agreeably  and 
with  a  benign  aspect,  since  she  covered  and  concealed 
herself,  as  if  she  would  keep  him  off  and  remove  him 
from  her. 

All  things  having  however  succeeded  according  to 
his  wish,2  and  the  100  ships  he  was  to  command 
being  ready,  he  deferred  his  departure  out  of  a  laud¬ 
able  ambition  to  celebrate  the  great  mysteries;  for 
from  the  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  fortified  Dece- 
lia,  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  ways  from  Athens 
to  Eleusis,  the  feast  had  not  been  solemnized  in  all 
its  pomp,  and  the  procession  had  been  obliged  to  go 
by  sea. 

Alcibiades  believed  it  would  be  a  most  glorious 
action,  and  draw  down  upon  him  the  blessings  of  the 
gods  and  the  praises  of  men,  if  he  restored  all  its  lustre 
and  solemnity  to  this  feast,  in  making  the  procession 
go  by  land  escorted  by  his  troops  to  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  F  or  either  Agis  would  suffer 
it  to  pass  quietly,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  troops 
he  had  at  Decelia,  which  would  considerably  lessen 
the  reputation  of  that  king,  and  sully  his  glory;  or,  if 
he  should  choose  to  attack  it,  and  oppose  the  march 
he  should  then  have  the  satisfaction  to  fight  a  sacred 
battle  a  battle  grateful  to  the  gods,  for  the  greatest 
and  most  venerable  of  all  their  mysteries,  in  the  sight 
of  his  country  and  citizens,  who  would  be  witnesses 
of  his  valour  and  regard  for  religion.  It  is  very  likely, 
that  by  this  public  and  ostentatious  act  of  piety,  which 

1  The  Eumolpidie  and  Ceryces  were  two  families  at  Athens 
who  had  different  functions  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  They 
took  their  names  from  Eumolpus  and  Ceryx,  the  first  who 
had  exercised  those  offices.  Perhaps  the  employment  of  tha 
latter  had  some  relation  to  that  of  heralds  Ktyuxij. 

a  Plut.  in  Alcib.  p.  210. 
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struck  the  people’s  view  in  so  sensible  a  manner,  and  | 
was  so  extremely  to  their  taste,  Alcibiades’s  princi¬ 
pal  design  was  to  efface  entirely  from  their  minds 
the  suspicions  of  impiety,  to  which  the  mutilation  of 
the  statues,  and  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  had 
given  birth. 

Having  taken  that  resolution,  he  gave  notice  to  the 
Eumolpidte  and  Ceryces  to  hold  themselves  in  readi¬ 
ness,  posted  sentinels  upon  the  hills,  sent  out  scouts 
at  the  break  of  day,  and  taking  with  him  the  priests, 
the  initiated,  and  the  probationers,  with  those  who 
initiated  them,  he  covered  them  with  his  army,  and 
conducted  the  whole  pomp  with  wonderful  order  and 
profound  silence.  Never  was  show,  says  Plutarch, 
more  august,  nor  more  worthy  the  majesty  of  the  gods, 
Ulan  this  warlike  procession,  and  religious  expedition; 
in  which  even  those  who  envied  the  glory  of  Alcibiades 
were  obliged  to  own,  that  he  was  no  less  happy  in 
discharging  the  functions  of  a  high  priest  than  those 
of  a  general.  No  enemy  dared  to  appear,  or  disturb 
that  pompous  march,  and  Alcibiades  reconducted  the 
sacred  troop  to  Athens  with  entire  safety.  This  suc¬ 
cess  gave  him  new  courage,  and  raised  the  valour  and 
boldness  of  his  army  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  invincible  whilst  he  commanded 
them. 

He  acquired  the  affection  of  the  poor,  and  the  lower 
sort  of  people  so  much  that  they  most  ardently  de¬ 
sired  to  have  him  for  their  king.  Many  of  them 
openly  declared  themselves  to  that  effect;  and  there 
were  some  who  addressed  themselves  to  him,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  set  himself  above  envy,  and  not  to  trou¬ 
ble  himself  about  laws,  decrees,  or  suffrages;  to  put 
down  those  wordy  impertinent  orators  that  disturbed 
the  state  with  their  vain  harangues,  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  affairs,  and  to  govern  with  entire 
authority,  without  fearing  accusers.  For  him,  what 
his  thoughts  of  the  tyranny  and  his  designs  were, 
are  unknown;  but  the  most  powerful  citizens,  appre¬ 
hending  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  of  which  they 
already  saw  the  sparks,  pressed  him  to  depart  without 
delay;  granting  whatever  he  demanded,  and  giving 
him  for  colleagues,  the  generals  most  agreeable  to 
him.  He  set  sail  accordingly  with  100  ships,  and 
steered  for  the  island  of  Andros,  that  had  revolted. 
His  high  reputation,  and  the  good  fortune  that  had 
attended  him  in  all  his  enterprises,  made  nothing  but 
what  was  great  and  extraordinary  to  be  expected 
from  him. 

SECTION  IV.  THE  LACEDEMONIANS  APPOINT 
LYSANDER  ADMIRAL.  HE  ACQUIRES  GREAT  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  WITH  THE  YOUNGER  CYRUS,  WHO 
COMMANDED  IN  ASIA.  HE  BEATS  THE  ATHE¬ 
NIAN  FLEET  NEAR  EPHESUS  IN  THE  ABSENCE 
OF  ALCIBIADES,  WHO  IS  DEPRIVED  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MAND.  TEN  GENERALS  ARE  CHOSEN  IN  HIS 
STEAD.  CALLICRATIDAS  SUCCEEDS  LYSANDER. 

Twenty-sixth  year  of  the  War. 

The  Lacedaemonians,1  justly  alarmed  at  the  return 
and  success  of  Alcibiades,  sufficiently  perceived  that 
such  an  enemy  required  to  be  opposed  by  an  able 
general,  capable  of  making  head  against  him.  For 
this  reason  they  made  choice  of  Lvsander,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  When  he  arrived  at 
Ephesus,  he  found  the  city  very  well  disposed  towards 
himself,  and  well  affected  to  Sparta;  but  otherwise  in 
a  very  unhappy  situation.  For  it  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  barbarous,  by  assuming  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Persians,  who  had  great  intercourse 
with  it,  as  well  as  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydia, 
as  because  the  king’s  generals  commonly  took  up  their 
winter  quarters  there.  An  idle  and  voluptuous  life, 
filled  up  with  luxury  and  empty  show,  could  not  fail 
of  disgusting  infinitely  a  man  like  Lysander,  who  had 
been  bred  from  his  birth  in  the  simplicity,  poverty, 
and  severe  discipline  of  Sparta.  Having  brought  his 
armv  to  Ephesus,  he  gave  orders  for  assembling  ships 
of  burden  there  from  all  parts,  erecting  an  arsenal  for 
building  of  galleys,  made  the  ports  free  for  merchants, 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p.  440—442.  Plut.  in  Lysand,  p. 
434,  435.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  192—197. 
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gave  up  the  squares  and  public  places  to  artificers, 
put  all  the  arts  in  motion,  and  held  them  in  honour; 
and  by  these  means  filled  the  city  with  riches,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  grandeur  and  magnificence 
to  which  it  afterwards  attained.  So  great  a  change 
can  the  application  and  ability  of  a  single  person 
occasion  in  a  state! 

Whilst  he  was  making  these  dispositions,  he  re¬ 
ceived  advice,  that  Cyrus,  the  king’s  youngest  son, 
was  arrived  at  Sardis.  That  prince  could  not  be 
above  sixteen  years  old  at  that  time,  being  born  after 
his  father’s  accession  to  the  throne,  who  was  now  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Parysatis,  his 
mother,  loved  him  to  idolatry,  and  she  had  the  entire 
ascendant  over  her  husband.  It  was  she  that  occa¬ 
sioned  his  having  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  given  him  —  a  command 
that  subjected  all  the  provincial  governors  of  the 
most  important  part  of  the  empire  to  his  authority. 
The  view  of  Parysatis  was,  without  doubt,  to  put  this 
young  prince  into  a  condition  to  dispute  the  ihrone 
with  his  brother  after  the  king’s  death,  as  we  shall  see 
he  actually  did.  One  of  the  principal  instructions 
given  him  by  his  father,  upon  sending  him  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  against  Athens — an  order  very  contrary  to  the 
measures  observed  till  then  by  Tissaphernes,  and  the 
other  governors  of  those  provinces.  It  had  always 
been  their  maxim,  sometimes  to  assist  one  party,  some¬ 
times  the  other,  in  order  to  hold  their  power  in  such 
a  balance  that  the  one  might  never  be  able  to  crash  the 
other  entirely:  from  whence  it  followed,  that  both 
parties  were  kept  weak  by  the  war,  and  neither  were 
in  a  condition  to  form  any  enterprises  against  the 
Persian  empire. 

Upon  Lysander’s  being  apprized,  therefore,  of  the 
arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  he  set  out  from  Ephesus  to 
make  him  a  visit,  and  to  complain  of  the  delays  and 
breach  of  faith  of  Tissaphernes,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  orders  he  had  received  to  support  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  and  to  drive  the  Athenians  from  the  sea,  had 
always  covertly  favoured  the  latter,  out  of  regard  for 
Alcibiades,  to  whom  he  was  entirely  devoted,  and  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  by  not 
supplying  it  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  provisions. 
This  discourse  pleased  Cyrus,  who  looked  upon  Tis¬ 
saphernes  as  a  very  bad  man,  and  his  particular  ene¬ 
my.  And  he  answered,  that  the  king  nad  given  him 
orders  to  support  the  Lacedaemonians  powerfully,  and 
that  he  had  received  500  talents  for  that  purpose.* 
Lysander,  contrary  to  the  common  character  of  the 
Spartans,  was  submissive  and  condescending,  full  of 
complaisance  to  the  great,  always  ready  to  pay  his 
court  to  them,  and  supporting,  for  the  good  of  the 
service,  all  the  weight  of  their  haughtiness  and  vanity 
with  incredible  patience;  in  which  behaviour  some 
people  make  the  chief  address  and  principal  merit  of 
a  courtier  to  consist. 

He  did  not  forget  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  “ 
setting  at  work  all  that  the  industry  and  art  of  a  com¬ 
plete  courtier  could  suggest  of  flattery  and  insinuation,, 
he  perfectly  gained  the  young  prince’s  favour  and 
good  opinion.  After  having  praised  his  generosity, 
magnificence,  and  zeal  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  de¬ 
sired  him  to  give  each  soldier  and  mariner  a  drachma* 3 
per  day;  in  order  to  corrupt  those  of  the  enemy  by 
that  means,  and  thereby  terminate  the  war  the  sooner. 
Cyrus  very  much  approved  the  project;  but  said,  he 
could  make  no  change  in  the  king’s  order,  and  that 
the  treaty  with  them  expressly  settled  only  half  a 
talent1 *  to  be  paid  monthly  for  each  galley.  The 
prince,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  banquet  which  he 
gave  him  before  bis  departure,  drinking  to  his  health, 
and  pressing  him  to  ask  something  of  him,  Lysander 
desired  that  an  obolus6  a  day  might  be  added  to  the 
seamen’s  pay.  This  was  granted,  and  he  gave  them 

*  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  about  112,500/.  sterling. 

*  Ten-pence. 

4  One  thousand  five  hundred  livres,  about  112 Z.  sterling. 

*  The  drachma  was  six  oboli,  or  ten  pence  French  ;  each 

obolus  being  something  above  three  half-pence  ;  so  that  the 
four  oboli  was  six-pence  half-penny  a  day,  instead  of  five- 
pence,  or  three  oboli. 
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four  oboli,  instead  of  three,  which  they  received  be¬ 
fore,  and  paid  them  all  the  arrears  due  to  them,  with 
a  month’s  advance;  giving  Lysander  10,000  daricks  1 
for  that  purpose ;  that  is  100,000  livres,  or  about  5000k 
sterling. 

This  largess  filled  the  whole  fleet  with  ardour  and 
alacrity,  and  almost  unmanned  the  enemy’s  galleys; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  deserting  to  that  side 
where  the  pay  was  best.  The  Athenians  in  despair 
upon  receiving  this  news,  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
Cyrus  by  the  interposition  of  Tissaphernes;  but  he 
would  not  hearken  to  them,  notwithstanding  that 
satrap  represented,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king’s  in¬ 
terest  to  aggrandize  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  power  of  one  side  with  that  of  the  other, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  war,  and  to  ruin  both  by 
their  own  divisions. 

Though  Lysander  had  considerably  weakened  the 
enemy,  by  augmenting  the  mariners’  pay,  and  thereby 
very  much  hurt  their  naval  power,  he  dared  not  how¬ 
ever  hazard  a  battle  with  them,  particularly  dreading 
Alcibiades,  who  was  a  man  of  execution,  had  the 
greater  number  of  ships,  and  had  never  been  over¬ 
thrown  in  an)T  battle,  either  by  sea  or  land.  But  after 
Alcibiades  had  left  Samos  to  go  into  Phocasa  and 
Ionia,  to  raise  money  of  which  he  was  in  want,  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  and  had  given  the  command 
of  his  fleet  to  Antiochus,  with  express  order  not  to 
fight  or  attack  the  enemy  in  his  absence;  the  new 
commander,  to  make  a  show  of  his  courage,  and  to 
brave  Lysander,  entered  the  port  ofEphesus,  with  two 
galleys,  and  after  having  made  a  great  noise,  retired 
with  loud  laughter,  and  an  air  of  contempt  and  insult. 
Lysander,  enraged  at  that  affront,  immediately  de¬ 
tached  some  galleys,  and  went  himself  in  pursuit  of 
him.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  to  support  An¬ 
tiochus,  he  ordered  other  galleys  of  his  side  to  come, 
till  the  whole  fleet  arrived  by  little  and  little,  and  the 
engagement  became  general  on  both  sides.  Lysander 
gained  the  victory,  and  having  taken  fifteen  of  the 
Athenian  galleys,  he  erected  a  trophy.  Alcibiades, 
on  his  return  to  Samos,  sailed  even  into  the  port  to 
offer  him  battle;  but  Lysander  was  contented  with 
his  victory,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it;  so 
that  he  retired  without  doing  any  thing. 

Thrasybulus  at  the  same  time, 
A.  M.  3598.  the  most  dangerous  enemy  he  had 
Ant.  J,  C.  406.  in  his  army,  left  the  camp,  and  went 
to  Athens  to  accuse  him.  To  in¬ 
flame  his  enemies  in  the  city  the  more,  he  told  the 
people  in  a  full  assembly,  that  Alcibiades  had  entirely 
ruined  their  affairs,  and  the  navy,  by  the  licence  he 
had  introduced;  that  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
most  notorious  debauchees  and  drunkards,2  who,  from 
having  been  common  seamen,  were  now  the  only 
persons  in  credit  about  him;  that  he  abandoned  his 
whole  authority  to  them,  to  be  at  leisure  to  enrich 
himself  in  the  provinces,  and  to  plunge  himself  there 
into  intemperance  and  all  other  infamous  excesses,  to 
the  disgrace  of  Athens,  whilst  his  fleet  was  left  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  face  of  that  of  the  enemy. 

Another  article  of  accusation  against  him  was  taken 
from  the  forts  he  had  built  near  the  city  of  Byzantium, 
for  an  asylum  and  retreat  for  himself;  as  neither  being 
able  nor  willing  to  return  any  more  to  his  country. 
The  Athenians,  a  capricious,  inconstant  people,  gave 
credit  to  all  these  imputations.  The  loss  of  the  last 
battle,  and  his  little  success  since  his  departure  from 
Athens,  instead  of  the  great  and  wonderful  actions 
expected  from  him, entirely  sunk  him  in  their  opinions; 
and  his  own  glory  and  reputation  may  be  said  to  have 
occasioned  his  ruin.  For  he  was  suspected  of  not 
having  been  desirous  to  do  what  was  not  done,  which 
they  could  not  believe  out  of  his  power,  because  they 
were  fully  persuaded,  that  nothing  he  desired  to  do 
was  impossible  to  him.  They  made  it  a  crime  in 
Alcibiades,  that  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  did  not 
correspond  with  that  of  their  imaginations;  not  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  made  war  without  money  upon  a 

i  A  darick  is  about  a  pistole. 

*  Antiochus  is  pointed  at  in  this  place,  a  mean,  debauched 
man,  who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  Alcibiades  by  catching 
a  ouail  for  him.  which  he  had  let  fly. 


people  who  had  the  great  king  for  their  treas-  er 
and  that  lie  was  often  obliged  to  quit  his  camp,  i.  go 
in  quest  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  payment  ind 
subsistence  of  his  troops.  However,  Alcibiades  was 
deposed,  and  ten  generals  nominated  in  his  stead,  of 
which  when  he  received  advice,  he  retired  in  his 
galley  to  some  castles  which  he  had  in  the  ’l  hracian 
Chersonesus. 

About  this  time  died  Plistonax,3 4 *  one  of  the  kings 
of  Lacedmmonia,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pausanias 
who  reigned  fourteen  years.  The  latter  made  a  fine 
answer  to  one  who  asked,  why  it  was  not  permitted 
to  make  any  change  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Sparta: 
Because,  says  he,  at  Sparta  the  laws  command  men , 
and  not  men  the  laws A 

Lysander,6  who  intended  to  establish  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  nobility  in  all  the  cities  in  the  dependence 
of  Sparta,  that  the  governors  of  his  choosing  might  be 
always  at  his  disposal,  from  his  having  rendered  them 
independent  of  the  people,  caused  such  persons  as  he 
knew  to  be  the  boldest,  and  most  enterprising  and 
ambitious  among  the  principal  men  of  the  cities,  to 
come  to  Ephesus.  These  he  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  promoted  to  the  greatest  honours,  and  raised 
to  the  first  employments  of  the  army,  thereby  render 
ing  himself,  says  Plutarch,  the  accomplice  of  all  the 
crimes  and  oppressions  they  committed  to  advance 
and  enrich  themselves.  For  this  reason  they  were 
always  extremely  attached  to  him,  and  regretted  him 
infinitely,  when  Callicratidas  came  to  succeed  him, 
and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was 
not  inferior  to  Lysander  either  in  valour  or  military 
knowledge,  and  was  infinitely  above  him  in  point  of 
moral  virtue.  Alike  severe  to  himself  and  others, 
inaccessible  to  flattery  and  sloth,  the  declared  enemy 
of  luxury,  he  retained  the  modesty,  temperance,  and 
austerity  of  the.  ancient  Spartans;  virtues  that  began 
to  distinguish  him  particularly,  as  they  were  not  too 
common  in  his  time.  His  probity  and  justice  were 
proof  against  all  things;  his  simplicity  and  integrity 
abhorred  all  falsehood  and  fraud,  to  which  were  joined 
a  truly  Spartan  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  soul.  The 

reat  and  powerful  could  not  refrain  from  admiring 

is  virtue;  but  they  were  better  pleased  with  the  affa¬ 
bility  and  condescension  of  his  predecessor,  who  was 
blind  to  the  injustice  and  violence  of  their  actions. 

It  was  not  without  mortification  and  jealousy,  that 
Lysander  saw  him  arrive  at  Ephesus  to  take  upon  him 
the  command,  and  out  of  a  criminal  baseness  and 
treachery,  not  uncommon  with  those  who  hearken 
more  to  their  private  ambition  than  the  good  of  the 
public,  he  did  him  all  the  ill  offices  in  his  power.  Of 
the  10,000  daricks,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  mariners’  pay,  he  returned 
the  remainder  to  that  prince;  telling  Callicratidas, 
that  he  might  apply  to  the  king  for  the  money,  and 
that  it  depended  on  him  to  find  means  for  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  the  army.  This  conduct  gave  him  great 
trouble,  and  distressed  him  exceedingly.  For  he  had 
brought  no  money  with  him  from  Sparta,  and  could 
not  resolve  to  extort  any  from  the  cities,  as  he  found 
them  sufficiently  rifled  already. 

In  this  urgent  necessity,6  a  person  having  offered 
him  fifty  talents  (that  is  to  say,  50,000  crowns)  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  favour  which  he  could  not  grant  with  justice, 
he  refused  them.  Upon  which  Cleander,  one  of  his 
officers,  said,  I  would  accept  them,  ivere  I  in  your 
place.  And  so  would  I,  replied  the  general,  were  1 
in  yours. 

He  had  no  other  resource  therefore  than  to  go,  as 
Lysander  had  done,  to  ask  money  at  the  gates  of  the 
king’s  generals  and  lieutenants,  for  which  he  was  the 
least  proper  of  all  mankind.  Nurtured  and  educated 
in  the  love  of  liberty,  full  of  great  and  noble  senti¬ 
ments,  and  infinitely  remote  from  all  flattery  and 
baseness,  he  was  convinced  at  heart,  that  it  was  a  les3 
evil  and  dishonour  for  Greeks  to  be  overcome  by 

*  Diod.  p.  196. 

4  ’  On  TO05  vb/UOVi  TOJV  uvfrpruv,  oo  roof  at tSpccp  tZv  VOflluf 
xupious  SI  vxi  J-si.  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  230. 

8  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  p.  442—444.  Plut.  in  Lvsand.  n. 
435,  436.  Diod.  p.  197,  198. 

6  Plut.  in  Anoph.  p.  222. 
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Greeks,  than  infamously  to  make  their  court,  and  bee 
it  the  gates  of  barbarians,  whose  only  merit  consisted 
in  their  gold  and  silver.  The  whole  nation  were  in¬ 
deed  disgraced  by  so  mean  a  prostitution. 

Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  draws  two  very  different 
characters  of  persons  employed  in  the  administration 
of  government,  and  makes  the  application  of  them  to 
the  two  generals  of  whom  we  speak.  The  one,  says 
he,1  zealous  lovers  of  truth,  and  declared  enemies  of 
all’fraud,  pique  themselves  upon  their  simplicity  and 
candour,  and  do  not  believe,  that  it  ever  can  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  honour,  to  lay  snares  or  use  artifice.  The 
others,  prepared  to  do  or  suffer  every  thing,  and  not 
ashamed  of  the  meanest  actions,  provided  from  those 
unworthy  methods  they  have  reason  to  expect  the 
success  of  their  designs.  Cicero  places  Callicratidas 
amongst  the  former,  and  Lysander  amongst  the  lat¬ 
ter,  to  whom  he  gives  two  epithets,  not  much  to  his 
honour,  and  hardly  consistent  with  the  Spartan  cha¬ 
racter,  when  he  calls  him  very  artful,  and  very  patient, 
or  rather  very  complaisant. 

Callicratidas,  however,  forced  by  necessity,  went 
to  Lydia,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  palace  of 
Cyrus,  where  he  desired  that  prince  might  be  told  that 
the  admiral  of  the  Grecian  fleet  was  come  to  speak 
with  him.  He  was  answered,  that  Cyrus  was  then  at 
table,  engaged  in  a  party  of  pleasure;2  to  which  he 
replied  with  a  modest  tone  and  air,  that  he  was  in  no 
haste,  and  would  wait  till  the  prince  came  forth.  The 
guards  set  up  a  laugh,  wondering  at  the  honest  stran¬ 
ger’s  simplicity,  who  seemed  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  world;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  came 
thither  the  second  time,  and  was  again  denied  admit¬ 
tance.  Upon  which  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  loaded 
those  with  curses  and  imprecations,  who  had  first 
made  their  court  to  Barbarians,  and  by  their  flattery 
and  submissions  had  taught  them  to  make  their  riches 
a  title  and  pretence  for  insulting  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Addressing  himself  at  the  same  time  to  those  about 
him,  he  swore  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Sparta, 
he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
Greeks  amongst  themselves,  that  for  the  future  they 
might  become  formidable  to  the  Barbarians,  and  have 
no  farther  occasion  for  their  aid  to  invade  and  ruin  each 
other.  But  that  generous  Spartan,  whose  thoughts 
were  so  noble,  and  so  worthy  the  Lacedaemonian 
name,  and  whose  justice,  magnanimity,  and  valour, 
might  rank  him  with  all  that  Greece  had  ever  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  most  excellent  and  most  consummate, 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  return  to  his  country,  nor 
to  apply  himself  to  a  work  so  great,  and  so  worthy 
of  him. 


SECTION  V.  CALLICRATIDAS  IS  DEFEATED  BY 
THE  ATHENIANS  NEAR  THE  ARGINUSAC.  THE 
ATHENIANS  PASS  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  UPON 
SEVERAL  OF  THEIR  GENERALS  FOR  NOT  HAVING 
BROUGHT  OFF  THE  BODIES  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAD 
BEEN  SLAIN  IN  BATTLE.  SOCRATES  ALONE  HAS 
THE  COURAGE  TO  OPPOSE  SO  UNJUST  A  SEN¬ 
TENCE. 


Callicratidas,3  after  having  gained  several  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Athenians,  had  at  last  pursued  Conon, 
one  of  their  generals,  into  the  port  of  Mitylene,  where 
he  kept  him  blocked  up.  This  was  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Conon  seeing 
himself  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without  hope  of  aid, 
and  in  want  of  provisions,  found  means  to  apprize 
Athens  of  the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  him,  and  in  less 
than  a  month’s  time  a  fleet  of  110  sail  were  fitted 


»  Sunt  his  alii  multum  dispares,  simplices  et.  aperti ;  qui 
nihil  ex  occulto,  nihil  ex  insidiis  agendum  putant;  veritatis 
cultures,  t'rnudis  inimici :  itemque  alii,  qui  quidvis  perpeti- 
antur  cnivis  deserviant,  dum,  quod  velint,  consequantur. 
Quo  in  <*enere  versutissimum  et  patientissimum  Lacedae- 
monium  Lysandrum  accepimus,  contraque  Callicratidam 

Vim' Greek  Rays  literally  that  he  was  drinking, 

The  Persians  valued  themselves  upon  drinking  a  great  deal, 
as  an  instance  of  their  merit,  as  we  shall  see  in  Cyrus  s  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  . 

3  Xenoph.  llellen.  1.  i.  p.  444 — 452.  Diod.  1.  xm.  p.  198  and 
201  and  217— 222. 


out,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  all  that  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  well  slaves  as  freemen, 
with  some  horse.  At  Samos  they  were  joined  by  the 
allies  with  forty  galleys,  and  the  collected  armament 
steered  for  the  Arginusse,  islands  situate  between 
Cum*  and  Mitylene.  Callicratidas,  being  informed 
of  their  course,  left  Eteonicus  to  continue  the  siege 
with  fifty  ships,  and  put  to  sea  with  120  sail,  with 
design  to  face  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  relieving 
Conon.  The  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Protomachus  and  Thrasylus,  who  had  each 
fifteen  galleys.  They  were  supported  by  a  second  line 
with  a  like  number  of  ships,  commanded  by  Lysias  and 
Aristogenes.  The  left  wing,  like  the  other,  drawn  up 
in  two  lines,  was  under  Aristocrates  and  Diomedon, 
supported  by  Erasinides  and  Pericles.1  The  main 
body,  consisting  of  near  thirty  galleys,  amongst  which 
were  the  three  Athenian  admirals,  was  disposed  in 
one  line.  They  had  strengthened  each  of  their  wings 
with  a  second  line;  because  their  galleys  were  neither 
so  swift,  nor  so  easy  to  manage  as  those  of  the  enemy ; 
so  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  their  getting  between 
two,  and  being  charged  on  both  sides  at  the  same 
time.  The  Lacedasmonians  and  their  allies,  who  per¬ 
ceived  they  were  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
contented  themselves  with  drawing  up  in  one  line,  in 
order  to  equal  their  front,  and  for  the  greater  facility 
of  running  between  the  Athenian  galleys,  and  turning 
nimbly  round  them.  Callicratidas’s  pilot,  daunted  at 
the  inequality,  advised  him  not  to  hazard  the  battle, 
and  to  retire:  but  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  fly 
without  shame,  and  that  his  death  was  of  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  republic.  “  Sparta,”  said  he,  “does 
not  depend  upon  one  man.”  He  commanded  the  right 
wing,  and  Thrasondas  the  Theban  the  left. 

It  was  a  grand  and  awful  sight  to  behold  the  sea 
covered  with  300  galleys  ready  to  engage.  Never  had 
more  numerous  naval  armies  of  the  Greeks  fought 
against  each  other  before.  The  ability,  experience 
and  valour  of  the  generals  who  commanded,  left 
nothing  to  desire;  so  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
this  battle  would  decide  the  fate  of  both  people,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  endured  so  long.  When 
the  signals  were  given,  the  two  armies  raised  great 
shouts,  and  began  to  fight.  Callicratidas,  who  from 
the  answer  of  the  augurs  expected  to  fall  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  did  amazing  actions  of  valour.  He  attacked  the 
enemy  with  incredible  courage  and  boldness,  sunk 
some  of  their  ships,  disabled  others  by  breaking  their 
oars  and  piercing  their  sides  with  the  prow  or  beak  of 
his  galley.  At  length  he  attacked  that  of  Pericles, 
and  made  a  thousand  holes  in  it;  but  the  latter  having 
hooked  him  fast  with  a  grappling-iron,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  disengage  himself,  and  was  surrounded 
in  an  instant  by  several  of  the  Athenian  vessels.  His 
own  was  immediately  filled  with  the  enemy,  and  after 
a  dreadful  slaughter,  he  fell  dead,  rather  overwhelmed 
by  their  numbers  than  vanquished.  The  right  wing 
which  he  commanded,  having  lost  its  admiral,  was 
put  to  flight.  The  left,  composed  of  Boeotians  and 
Eubceans,  still  made  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance, 
from  the  urgent  concern  they  were  in,  lest  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  against  whom 
they  had  revolted;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  retire  in  disorder.  The  Athenians 
erected  a  trophy  in  the  Arginusae.  They  lost  twenty- 
five  galleys  in  this  battle,  and  the  enemy  more  than 
seventy,  of  which  number  were  nine  of  the  ten  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Plutarch2  equals  Callicratidas,  the  Lacedaemonian 
general,  for  his  justice,  valour,  and  magnanimity,  with 
all  who  had  ever  rendered  themselves  most  worthy 
of  admiration  among  the  Greeks. 

He  blames  him  however  exceedingly,  for  hazarding 

the  battle  at  the  Arginusae,3  and  observes,  that  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  having  retired  out  of  fear,  he 
had,  through  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour,  tailed  in  the 
essential  duty  of  his  function.  For,  says  Plutarch,  i 
(to  use  the  comparison  of  Iphicrates4)  the  light-aimei 

t  He  was  the  son  of  the  great  Pericles. 

s  Plut.  in  Lysand.  p.  436. 

a  P’ut.  in  Pelop.  p.  278. 

*  He  was  a  famous  general  of  the  Athe  nans. 
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infantry  resemble  the  hands,  the  horse  the  feet,  the 
main  body  the  breast,  and  the  general  the  head;  the 
general  who  abandons  himself  rashly  to  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  his  valour,  does  not  so  much  neglect  or  ex¬ 
pose  his  own  life,  as  the  lives  of  those  whose  safety 
depends  upon  his.  Our  Lacedaemonian  chief  was 
therefore  in  the  wrong,  continues  Plutarch,  to  answer 
the  pilot,  who  advised  him  to  retire,  Sparta  does  not 
depend  upon  one  man.  For  though  it  be  true  that 
Callicratidas,  fighting  under  the  orders  of  another  by 
sea  or  land,  was  no  more  than  one  man,  yet,  when 
commanding  an  army,  all  that  obeyed  his  orders  were 
collected  in  his  person;  and  he,  in  whom  so  many 
thousands  might  be  lost,  was  no  longer  one  man. 
Cicero 1  had  passed  the  same  judgment  upon  him 
before  Plutarch.  After  having  said,  that  there  were 
many  persons  to  be  found,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  fortunes  and  even  lives  for  their  country,  but 
who  out  of  a  false  delicacy  in  point  of  glory  would  not 
hazard  their  reputation  for  it  in  the  least;  he  cites 
the  example  of  Callicratidas,  who  answered  those 
that  advised  him  to  retreat  from  the  Arginuste,  “  That 
Sparta  could  fit  out  another  fleet  if  this  were  lost; 
but  for  himself,  he  could  not  Hy  before  the  enemy 
without  shame  and  infamy.” 

I  return  to  the  sequel  of  the  battle  near  the  Argi- 
nusae.  The  Athenian  generals  ordered  Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus,  and  some  other  officers,  to  return  with 
about  fifty  galleys  to  take  up  the  wrecks  and  dead 
bodies,  in  order  to  their  interment,  whilst  they  sailed 
on  with  the  rest  against  Eteonicus,  who  kept  Conon 
besieged  before  Mitylene.  But  a  violent  tempest 
came  on  suddenly,  and  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  order.  Eteonicus  having  received  news  of  the 
defeat,  and  fearing  it  might  occasion  alarm  and  terror 
among  the  troops,  sent  back  those  who  brought  it, 
with  orders  to  return  with  wreaths  of  flowers  upon 
their  heads,  and  to  give  out  that  Callicratidas  had 
gained  the  victory,  and  destroyed  the  whole  Athenian 
fleet.  Upon  their  return,  he  offered  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving,  and  having  made  his  troops  take  some 
refreshment,  he  sent  the  galleys  away  directly,  the 
wind  being  fair,  and  marched  oft'  the  land  army  to 
Methymna,  after  having  burned  the  camp.  Conon 
being  delivered  in  this  manner  from  the  blockade, 
joined  the  victorious  fleet,  which  returned  forthwith 
to  Samos.  However,  when  it  was  known  at  Athens, 
that  the  dead  bodies  had  been  left  without  interment, 
the  people  were  highly  enraged,  and  caused  the  whole 
weight  of  their  resentment  to  fall  upon  those  whom 
they  deemed  guilty  of  that  crime.  The  ancients  held 
it  a  great  one  not  to  provide  sepulture  for  the  dead; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  after  all  their  battles,  the 
first  care  of  the  conquered,  notwithstanding  the  sense 
of  their  misfortune,  and  their  great  affliction  for  a 
bloody  defeat,  was  to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms 
from  the  victor,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  those 
who  had  fallen  in  battle;  upon  which  they  believed 
their  happiness  in  another  life  depended.  They  had 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  but 
however,  the  Pagans,  by  the  soul’s  concern  for  the 
body  after  death,  the  religious  regard  paid  to  it,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  they  rendered  solemn  honours  to 
the  dead,  showed  that  they  had  some  confused  notion 
of  a  resurrection,  which  subsisted  among  all  nations, 
and  descended  from  the  most  ancient  tradition,  though 
they  could  not  clearly  distinguish  it. 

Hence  arose  the  fury  of  the  people  of  Athens.  They 
immediately  nominated  new  generals,  retaining  only 
Conon  of  the  old  ones,  to  whom  they  gave  Adimantus 
and  Philocles  for  colleagues.  Of  the  eight  others, 
two  had  withdrawn  themselves,  and  only  six  returned 
to  Athens.  Theramenes,  the  tenth  general,  who  re¬ 


■  Invent!  multi  sunt,  qu i  non  modo  pecuniam,  sed  vitam 
etiam,  profundere  pro  patria  parati  essent,  iidem  glorite 
jacturam  ne  minimam  quidem  facere  vellent,  ne  republica 
quidem  postulante:  ut  Callicratidas,  qui,  cum  Lacedsemo- 
niorum  dux  fuisset  Peloponnesiaco  bello,  multaque  fecisset 
ogregiS,  vertit  ad  extremum  omnia,  cum  consilio  non  paruit 
eorum,  qui  classem  ab  Arginusis  removendam,  nec  cum 
Athenicnsihus  dimicandum  putabant.  Cluibus  ille  respondit 
Lacedatmonios,  olusse  ilia  amissa,  aliam  parare  posse,  se 
fugere  sine  suo  dedecore  non  posse.  OJfic.  1.  i.  n.  48. 


turned  before  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  accused  the  other 
chiefs  before  the  people,  making  them  responsible  fo* 
not  bringing  oft'  the  dead  after  the  battle;  and  to  clear 
himself,  read  the  letter  they  had  written  to  the  senate 
and  the  people,  wherein  they  excused  themselves 
from  the  violence  of  the  storm,  without  charging  any 
body.  There  was  something  detestably  vile  in  this 
calumny,  as  it  was  making  an  unjust  use  of  their  re¬ 
serve  in  not  mentioning  him  in  their  letter,  and  in  not 
laying  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which  he  might  have 
appeared  the  most  guilty.  The  generals  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in  obtaining  the  time 
necessary  for  making  their  defence  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  representing  in  few  words  the  state  of  the 
affair,  and  appealed  for  the  truth  of  what  they  said  to 
the  pilots,  and  all  present  when  it  happened.  The 
people  seemed  to  receive  their  excuse  favourably,  arm 
several  persons  offered  themselves  for  their  sureties; 
but  it  was  thought  proper  to  adjourn  the  assembly, 
because  of  the  night,  and  it  being  the  people’s  Custom 
to  give  their  suffrages  by  lifting  up  of  hands,  their 
resolution  could  not  be  known;  besides  which  the 
council  were  first  to  give  their  opinion  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  proposed  to  the  people. 

The  feast  of  Apaturia  coming  on,  in  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  assemble  by  families,  the  relations  of 
Theramenes  posted  several  persons  in  mourning  hab¬ 
its,  with  their  heads  shaved,  in  proper  places,  who 
said  they  were  the  kindred  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  in  battle,  and  obliged  Callixenes  to  accuse  the 
generals  in  the  senate.  It  was  decreed  in  conse¬ 
quence,  that  as  the  accusation  and  defence  had  been 
heard  in  the  last  assembly,  the  people  by  their  re¬ 
spective  tribes  should  give  their  voices,  and  if  the 
accused  were  found  guilty,  they  should  be  punished 
with  death,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  tenth 
part  consecrated  to  the  goddess.2  Some  senators 
opposed  this  decree  as  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws:  but  as  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Callix- 
enes,  threatened  to  include  the  opposers  in  the  same 
cause  and  crime  with  the  generals,  they  were  so  mean 
as  to  desist  from  their  opposition,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
innocent  generals,  to  their  own  safety,  by  consenting 
to  the  decree.  Socrates  (the  celebrated  philosopher) 
was  the  only  one  of  the  senators  that  stood  firm,  8nd 
persisted  obstinately  in  opposing  a  decree  so  notori¬ 
ously  unjust,  and  so  contrary  to  all  laws.  The  orator, 
who  mounted  the  tribunal  in  defence  of  the  generals, 
showed,  “That  they  had  failed  in  no  part  of  their 
duty,  as  they  had  given  orders  that  the  dead  bodies 
should  be  taken  up:  that  if  any  one  were  guilty,  it 
was  he  who,  being  charged  with  these  orders,  had 
neglected  to  put  them  in  execution;  but  that  he  ac¬ 
cused  nobody:  and  that  the  tempest,  which  came  on 
unexpectedly  at  the  very  instant,  was  an  unanswera¬ 
ble  apology,  and  entirely  discharged  the  accused  from 
all  guilt.  He  demanded,  that  a  whole  day  should  be 
allowed  them  to  make  their  defence,  a  favour  not 
denied  to  the  most  criminal,  and  that  they  should  be 
tried  separately.  He  represented,  that  they  were  not 
in  the  least,  obliged  to  precipitate  a  sentence,  wherein 
the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens  were 
concerned  ;  that  it  was  in  some  measure  attacking  the 
gods  to  make  men  responsible  for  the  winds  and 
weather;3  and  that  they  could  not  without  the  most 
flagrant  ingratitude  and  injustice,  put  the  conquerors 
to  death,  to  whom  they  ought  to  decree  crowns  and 
honours,  or  give  up  the  defenders  of  their  country  to 
the  rage  of  those  who  envied  therp;  and  if  they  did 
so,  their  unjust  judgment  would  be  followed  with  a 
sudden  but  vain  repentance,  which  would  leave  in 
their  hearts  the  sharpest  remorse,  and  cover  them  with 
eternal  shame  and  infamy.”  The  people  seemed  at 
first  to  be  moved  with  these  reasons;  but  being  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  accusers,  they  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  the  eight  generals;  and  six  of  them, 
who  were  present,  were  seized  in  order  to  their  being- 
carried  to  execution.  One  of  them,  Diomedon,  a 
person  of  great  reputation  for  his  valour  and  probity 


4  Minerva. 

3  Quem  adeo  iniquum,  ut  sceleri  assignet,  quod  venti  at 
fluetus  deliquerint  ?  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiv  c,  3 
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demanded  to  be  heard. — “Athenians,”  said  he,  “I 
wish  the  sentence  you  have  passed  upon  us  may  not 
prove  the  misfortune  of  the  republic;  but  I  have  one 
favour  to  ask  of  you  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and 
myself,  which  is,  to  acquit  us  before  the  gods  of  the 
vows  we  made  to  them  for  you  and  ourselves,  as  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  discharge  them;  for  it  is  to 
their  protection,  invoked  before  the  battle,  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  victory  gained 
by  us  over  the  enemy.”  There  was  not  one  good  citi¬ 
zen  that  did  not  melt  into  tears  at  this  discourse,  so 
full  of  mildness  and  religion,  and  admire  with  sur¬ 
prise  the  moderation  of  a  person,  who  seeing  himself 
unjustly  condemned,  did  not  however  vent  the  least 
harsh  expression,  or  even  complaint,  against  his 
judges,  but  was  solely  intent  (in  favour  of  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  country,  which  had  doomed  them  to  perish)  upon 
what  it  owed  the  gods  in  common  with  them  ior  the 
victory  they  had  lately  obtained. 

The  six  generals  were  hardly  executed  when  the 
people  opened  their  eyes,  and  perceived  all  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  that  sentence;  but  their  repentance  could  not 
restore  the  dead  to  life.  Callixenes,  their  accuser, 
was  put  in  prison,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  heard. 
Having  found  means  to  make  his  escape,  he  fled  to 
Decelia  to  the  enemy,  from  whence  he  returned  some 
time  after  to  Athens,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  uni¬ 
versally  detested  and  abhorred  by  all  the  world,  as  all 
false  accusers  and  slanderers  ought  to  be.  Diodorus 
remarks,  that  the  people  themselves  were  justly 
punished  for  their  crime  by  the  gods,  who  abandoned 
them  soon  after,  not  to  a  single  master,  but  to  thirty 
tyrants,  that  treated  them  with  the  utmost  rigour  and 
cruelty.  .  . 

The  disposition  of  the  populace  is  recognised  in  this 
account;* 1  and  Plato,  upon  the  same  event,  draws  in 
few  words  their  character  with  much  spirit  and  re¬ 
semblance.  The  populace,2  says  he,  is  an  inconstant, 
ungrateful,  cruel,  suspicious  animal,  incapable  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  government  of  reason;  and  this  is  no 
wonder,  adds  he,  as  it  is  commonly  composed  of  the 
dregs  of  a  city,  and  is  a  monstrous  assemblage,  with¬ 
out  form  or  order,  of  all  chat  is  worst  in  it. 

The  same  relation  shows  what  effect  fear  can  have 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  even  upon  those  who  pass  for 
the  wisest,  and  how  few  tnere  are,  who  are  capable  of 
supporting  inflexibly  the  view  of  present  danger  and 
disgrace.  Though  the  justice  of  the  accused  gene¬ 
rals’  cause  was  perfectly  known  in  the  senate,  at  least 
by  the  greater  part  of  it;  as  soon  as  the  people’s  rage 
was  mentioned,  and  the  terrible  menaces  they  mur¬ 
mured,  those  grave  senators,  most  of  whom  had  com¬ 
manded  armies,  and  who  all  had  frequently  exposed 
themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  of  war,  instantly 
changed  sides,  and  came  over  to  the  most  notorious 
calumny,  and  flagrant  injustice,  that  ever  had  being: 
an  evident  proof,  that  there  is  a  courage,  though  very 
rare,  which  infinitely  transcends  that  valour,  which 
induces  so  many  thousands  of  men  every  day  to  con¬ 
front  the  most  terrible  dangers  in  battle. 

Amongst  all  the  judges,  one  alone,  truly  worthy  of 
his  reputation,  the  great  Socrates,  in  this  general 
treason  and  perfidy,  stood  firm  and  immoveable;  and 
though  he  knew  his  suffrage  and  unaided  voice  would 
be  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  accused,  he 
thought  these  an  homage  due  to  oppressed  innocence, 
and  that  it  was  unworthy  an  honest  man3  to  sutler 
himself,  through  a  base  fear,  to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
fury  of  a  blind  and  frantic  people.  We  see  in  this 
instance  how  far  the  cause  of  justice  may  be  aban- 
do  tied.  We  may  conclude  it  was  not  better  defended 
before  the  people.  Of  more  than  3000  citizens,  who 
composed  the  assembly,  two  only  took  upon  them  the 
defence  of  their  generals,  Euriptolemus  and  Axiochus. 
Plato  has  preserved  their  names,  and  given  that  of 
the  latter  to  the  dialogue,  from  whence  part  of  these 
reflections  are  taken. 


The  same  year  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusai  was  fought,  Dionysius  pos-  A.  M.  3598. 
sessed  himself  of  the  tyranny  in  Ant.  J  C.  406. 
Sicily.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of 
him  till  I  relate  the  history  of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse 
at  large. 

SECTION  VI. — LYSANDER  COMMANDS  THE  LACE¬ 
DEMONIAN  FLEET.  CYRUS  IS  RECALLED  TO 
COURT  BY  HIS  FATHER.  LYSANDER  GAINS  A 
CELEBRATED  VICTORY  OVER  THE  HENIANS  AT 
EGOSPOTAMOS. 

After  the  defeat  at  the  Arginu- 
sse,4  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians  A.  M.  3599. 

declining,  the  allies,  supported  by  Ant.  J.  C,  411. 
the  credit  of  Cyrus,  sent  an  embas¬ 
sy  to  Sparta,  to  demand  that  the  command  of  the  fleet 
should  again  be  given  to  Lysander,  with  the  promise 
of  serving  with  more  affection  and  courage  if  their 
request  were  granted.  As  it  was  contrary  to  the  Iaw3 
of  Sparta  that  the  same  person  should  be  twice  admi¬ 
ral,  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  gratify  the  allies,  gave  the 
title  of  admiral  to  one  Aracus,  and  sent  Lysander 
with  him,  whom  in  appearance  they  commissioned 
only  as  vice-admiral,  though  in  effect,  they  invested 
him  with  all  the  authority  of  the  supreme  command. 

All  those  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  cities,  and  possessed  the  most  authority 
in  them,  saw  him  arrive  with  extreme  joy;  promising 
themselves,  from  his  influence,  the  final  subversion  of 
the  democratic  power.  His  character  of  complaisance 
towards  his  friends,  and  indulgence  to  all  their  faults, 
suited  much  better  their  ambitious  and  injurious 
views,  than  the  austere  equity  of  Callicratidas.  For 
Lysander  was  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  heart,  and 
gloried  in  having  no  principles  on  the  score  of  virtue 
or  the  most  sacred  duties.  He  made  no  scruple  to 
employ  artifice  and  deceit  upon  all  occasions,  and 
esteemed  justice  only  as  far  as  it  served  his  measures. 
When  it  did  not  promote  them,  he  never  failed  to 
prefer  the  useful,  which  with  him  was  alone  the  laud¬ 
able  and  excellent;  from  a  persuasion  that  truth  had 
in  its  own  nature  no  advantage  over  falsehood,  and 
that  the  value  of  both  one  and  the  other  was  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  convenience  resulting  from  them. 
And  as  to  those  who  represented  to  him,  that  it  was 
unworthy  the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  make  use; 
of  fraud  and  treachery,  he  laughed  at  them;  “For,” 
said  he,  “where  the  lion’s  skin  is  not  long  enough,  it 
is  necessary  to  tack  the  fox’s  tail  to  it.” 

An  expression  ascribed  to  him  sufficiently  denotes 
how  small  an  account  he  made  of  perjury.  He  used 
to  say,  Children  are  amused  with  baubles  and  men 
with  oaths ;5  showing  by  so  professed  a  want  of  reli¬ 
gion,  that  he  cared  less  for  the  gods  than  his  enemies. 
For  he  who  deceives  with  a  false  oath,  plainly  de¬ 
clares.  in  so  doing,  that  he  fears  his  enemies,  but  that 
he  despises  God. 

Here  ends  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war.6  In  this  year  it  was,  that  the  younger  Cyrus, 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  supreme  authority,  to 
which  he  had  been  little  accustomed,  and  jealous  of 
the  least  omission  in  point  of  ceremonial  homage,  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  remarkable  action  the  secret  of  his  heart. 
Brought  up  from  his  infancy  among  the  reigning 
family,  nurtured  under  the  shade  of  the  throne,  amidst 
the  submissions  and  prostrations  of  the  courtiers, 
entertained  long  by  the  discourses  of  an  ambitious 
mother,  that  idolized  him,  in  the  desire  and  hope  of 
empire,  he  began  already  to  exert  the  rights  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  to  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with 
surprising  haughtiness  and  rigour.  Two  Persians  of 
the  royal  family,  his  cousin-germans  by  their  mother, 
sister  of  his  father  Darius,  had  omitted  to  cover  their 
hands  with  their  sleeves  in  h:s  presence,  according  to 


i  Plat,  in  Axioch.  p.  368,  369. 

a  Aifiif  iu-ipw-ror,  iv|/ixopov,  sigiv,  garxavov, 
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Ov  yip  p.0.  <r^iv  <ru<»p. 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  454.  Plut.  in  Lys.  I.  ix.  p.  436, 
437.  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  223.  ... 

I  The  Greek  text  admits  of  another  sense,  which  is  per¬ 

haps  equally  good:  Children  may  use  art  and  cheat  one 

another  in  their  games,  and  men  in  their  oaths.  , 

touj  v  nxiSats  io-Tpayixoir,  rouff  8  nvSpxs  opy.ot s 
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a  ceremonial  observed  only  towards  the  kings  of  Per¬ 
sia.  Cyrus  resented  that  neglect  as  a  capital  crime, 
condemned  them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be 
executed  at  Sardis  without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whose 
feet  their  relations  threw  themselves  to  demand  jus¬ 
tice,  was  very  much  affected  with  the  tragical  end  of 
his  two  nephews,  and  looked  upon  this  action  of  his 
son’s  as  an  attempt  upon  himself,  to  whom  alone  that 
honour  was  due.  He  resolved  therefore  to  take  his 
government  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court  upon 
ttie  pretext  of  being  sick,  and  having  a  desire  to  see 
him. 

Cyrus,  before  his  departure,  sent  for  Lysander  to 
Sardis,  and  put  into  his  hands  great  sums  of  money 
for  the  payment  of  his  fleet,  promising  him  still  more 
for  the  future.  And  with  the  ostentation  of  a  young 
man,  to  let  him  see  how  much  he  desired  to  oblige 
him,  he  assured  him,  that  though  the  king  his  father 
should  cease  to  afford  him  any  supplies,  he  would 
furnish  him  the  more  willingly  out  of  his  own  coffers, 
and  that  rather  than  he  should  want  the  necessary 
provisions,  he  would  even  cause  the  throne  of  massy 
gold  and  silver,  upon  which  he  sat  to  administer 
justice,  to  be  melted  down.  At  length,  when  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  he  empowered  him  to 
receive  the  tributes  and  revenues  of  the  cities,  con¬ 
fided  the  government  of  his  provinces  to  him,  and 
embracing  him,  conjured  him  not  to  give  battle  in  his 
absence,  unless  superior  in  force;  because  the  king 
neither  wanted  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  him  that 
superiority  over  the  enemy;  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  affection,  to 
bring  him  a  great  number  of  ships  from  Phoenicia  and 
Cilicia. 

After  that  prince's  departure,1  Lysander  sailed 
towards  the  Hellespont,  and  laid  siege  to  Lampsacus, 
Thorax,  having  marched  thither  with  his  land  forces 
at  the  same  time,  assaulted  the  city  on  his  side.  The 
place  was  carried  by  storm,®  and  abandoned  bv  Ly¬ 
sander  to  the  soldiers.  The  Athenians,  who  followed 
him  close,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  port  of  Eleontum 
in  the  Chersonesus,  with  180  galleys.  But  upon  the 
news  of  the  taking  of  Lampsacus,  they  immediately 
steered  for  Sestos,  and  after  having  taken  in  provi¬ 
sions,  they  stood  away  from  thence,  sailing  along  the 
coast  to  a  place  called  jEgospotamos,®  where  they 
baited  over  against  the  enemy,  who  were  then  at 
anchor  before  Lampsacus.  The  Hellespont  is  not 
above  2000  paces  broad  in  that  place.  The  two  armies, 
seeing  themselves  so  near  each  other,  expected  only 
to  rest  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes  of  coming  to  a 
battle  on  the  next. 

But  Lysander  had  another  design  in  view.  He 
commanded  the  seameh  and  pilots  to  go  onboard 
their  galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the 
next  morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound 
silence.  He  ordered  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to 
draw  up  in  battle  upon  the  coast,  and  to  wait  the  day 
without  any  noise.  On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  risen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards 
them  with  their  whole  fleet  in  one  line  and  to  bid  them 
defiance.  Lysander,  though  his  ships  were  ranged 
in  order  of  battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy, 
lay  still  without  making  any  movement.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  suffer 
his  soldiers  to  go  ashore,  till  two  or  three  galleys, 
which  he  had  sent  out  to  observe  them,  were  returned 
with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  the  enemy  land.  The 
next  day  passed  in  the  same  manner,  as  did  the  third 
and  fourth.  Such  a  conduct,  which  argued  reserve 
and  apprehension,  extremely  augmented  the  security 
and  boldness  of  the  Athenians,  and  inspired  them 
with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  an  army,  which  fear 
m  their  opinion,  prevented  from  showing  themselves’ 
and  attempting  any  thing. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the 
fleet,  took  horse,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals- 


*  Xenophon.  Hellen.  1.  ii.  p.  455 — 458. 

a  Plut.  in  Lys.  p.  437  &  440.  Id.  in  Alcib  p.  212.  Diod. 
xiii.  p.  225,  226. 

*  The  rivet  of  the  Goat. 


to  whom  he  represented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  very 
disadvantageous  coast,  where  there  were  neither  porta 
nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood;  that  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  their  provisions  from  Sestos  with 
great  danger  and  difficulty;  and  that  they  were  very- 
much  in  the  wrong  to  suffer  the  soldiers  and  mariners 
of  the  fleet,  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore,  to  straggle 
and  disperse  themselves  wherever  they  pleased,  whilst 
they  saw  an  enemy’s  fleet  facing  them,  accustomed 
to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general  with  instant 
obedience,  and  upon  the  slightest  signal.  He  offered 
also  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a  strong  body 
of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle. 
The  generals,  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  jea¬ 
lous  of  their  command,  did  not  content  themselves 
with  refusing  his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that  if  the 
event  proved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would  fall 
on  them,  and  if  favourable,  that  Alcibiades  would 
engross  the  honour  of  it;  but  rejected  also  with  insult 
his  wise  and  salutary  counsel,  as  if  a  man  in  disgrace 
lost  his  sense  and  abilities  with  the  favour  of  the 
commonwealth.  Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  presented  themselves 
again,  and  offered  him  battle;  retiring  in  the  evening 
according  to  custom  with  more  insulting  airs  than  the 
days  before.  Lysander,  as  usual,  detached  some  gal¬ 
leys  to  observe  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Athenians 
landed,  and  to  put  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  ship’s 
head  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  Himself  in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole 
line  in  his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to 
hold  the  seamen  and  soldiers  in  readiness  to  row  and 
fight  on  the  first  signal. 

As  soon  as  the  bucklers  were  put  up  in  the  ship’s 
heads,  and  the  admiral  galley  had  given  the  signal  by 
the  sound  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  set  forwards  in 
good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  same  time  made 
all  possible  haste  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  see 
the  battle.  The  strait  that  separates  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  in  this  place,  is  about  fifteen  stadia,4  or  three 
quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  which  space  was 
presently  cleared  through  the  activity  and  diligence 
of  the  rowers.  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  was  the 
first  who  perceived,  from  the.  shore,  the  enemy’s  fleet 
advancing  in  good  order  to  attack  him;  upon  which 
he  immediately  cried  out  for  the  troops  to  embark.  In 
the  height  of  sorrow  and  perplexity,  some  he  called 
to  by  their  names,  some  he  conjured,  and  others  he 
forced  to  go  on  board  their  galleys;  but  all  his  en¬ 
deavours  and  emotion  were  ineffectual,  the  soldiers 
being  dispersed  on  all  sides.  For  they  were  no  sooner 
come  on  shore,  than  some  ran  to  the  sutlers,  some  to 
walk  in  the  country,  some  to  sleep  in  their  tents,  and 
others  had  begun  to  dress  their  suppers.  This  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experience  in 
their  generals,  who,  not  suspecting  the  least  danger, 
indulged  themselves  in  taking  their  repose  and  gave 
their  soldiers  the  same  liberty. 

The  enemy  bad  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries 
and  a  great  noise.  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  disen- 
gagmg  himself  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number 
was  the  sacred  ship  called  the  Paralian,  stood  away 
for  Cyprus,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The 
Peloponnesians,  falling  upon  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  took 
immediately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  dis¬ 
abled  and  destroyed  such  as  began  to  fill  with  men. 
The  soldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their 
relief,  were  either  killed  in  their  endeavour  to  get  on 
board,  or  flying  on  shore,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
enemy,  who  landed  in  pursuit  of  them.  Lysander 
took  3000  prisoners,  with  all  the  generals  and  the 
whole  fleet.  After  having  plundered  the  camp,  and 
fastened  the  enemy’s  galleys  to  the  sterns  of  his  own, 
he  returned  to  Lampsacus,  amidst  the  sounds  of  flutes 
and  songs  of  triumph.  He  had  the  glory  of  achieving 
one  of  the  greatest  military  exploits  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory,  with  little  or  no  loss,  and  of  terminating  in  the 
small  space  of  an  hour,  a  war  which  had  already 
lasted  seven-and-twenty  years,  and  which  perhaps, 
without  him,  would  have  been  of  much  longer  conti- 
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suance.  Lysander  immediately  sent  despatches  with  I 
mis  agreeable  news  to  Sparta. 

The  3000  prisoners,  taken  in  this  battle,  having 
been  condemned  to  die,  Lysander  called  upon  Philo- 
e»es,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had  caused 
a',1  the  prisoners  taken  in  two  galleys,  the  one  of 
Andros,  the  other  of  Corinth,  to  be  thrown  from  the 
top  of  a  precipice,  and  had  formerly'  persuaded  the 
people  o.f  Athens  to  make  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  in 
oruerto  disable  them  from  handling  the  pike,  and  that 
the*’  might  be  fit  only  to  serve  at  the  oar.  Lysander 
therefore  caused  him  to  be  brought  forth,  and  asked 
him  what  sentence  he  would  pass  upon  himself,  for 
havbrg  induced  his  city  to  pass  that  cruel  decree. 
Pbil«.cles  without  departing  from  his  haughtiness  in 
the  l«,ast,  notwithstanding  the  extreme,  danger  he  was 
in,  m»de  answer  “Accuse  not  people  of  crimes  who 
have  wo  judges;  but  as  you  are  victor,  use  your  right, 
and  d*  by  us  as  we  would  have  done  by  you,  if  we 
had  conquered. "  At  the  same  instant  he  went  into 
a  bat!  put  on  afterwards  a  magnificent  robe,  and 
marched  foremost  to  the  execution.  All  the  prisoners 
were  p*.i  to  the  sword,  except  Adimantus,  who  had 
opposet  the  decree. 

After  this  expedition,  Lysander  went  with  his  fleet 
to  all  tb-j  maritime  cities,  and  gave  orders  for  all 
Athenian*  in  them  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Athens,  without  permitting  them  to  take  any  other 
route;  declaring,  that  after  a  certain  time  fixed,  all 
such  should  be  punished  with  death,  as  should  be 
found  out  of  Athens.  This  he  did  as  an  able  politi¬ 
cian,  to  redu.ce  the  city  by  famine  the  more  easily, 
and  to  render-  it  incapable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege. 
He  afterward*  busied  himself  in  subjecting  democracy, 
and  all  other  forms  of  government,  throughout  the 
cities;  leaving  in  each  of  them  a  Lacedmmonian  gov¬ 
ernor,  called  karmostes ,  and  ten  archons,  or  magis¬ 
trates,  whom  he  chose  out  of  the  societies  he  had  es¬ 
tablished  in  them.  He  thereby  in  some  measure  se¬ 
cured  to  himself  universal  authority,  and  a  kind  of 
sovereignty  over  all  Greece;  putting  none  into  power, 
but  such  as  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service. 

SECTION  VII.— ATHENS,  BESIEGED  BY  LYSANDER, 
CAPITULATES  AND  SURRENDERS.  LYSANDER 
CHANGES  THE  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
ESTABLISHES  THIRTY  COMMANDERS  IN  IT.  HE 
SENDS  GYLIPPUS  BEFORE  HIM  TO  SPARTA  WITH 
ALL  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
ENEMY.  DECREE  OF  SPARTA  UPON  THE  USE  TO 
BE  MADE  OF  IT.  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR 
ENDS  IN  THIS  MANNER.  DEATH  OF  DARIUS 
NOTHUS. 

When  the  news  of  the  entire 
A.  M.  3600.  defeat  of  the  army  came  to  Athens 
Ant.  J.  C.  404.  by  a  ship,1  which  arrived  by' night 
at  the  Piraeus,  the  city  was  in  uni¬ 
versal  consternation.  Nothing  was  heard  but  cries 
of  sorrow  and  despair  in  every  part  of  it.  They 
imagined  the  enemy  already  at  their  gates.  They 
represented  to  themselves  the  miseries  of  a  long  siege, 
a  cruel  famine,  the  ruin  and  burning  of  their  city,  the 
insolence  of  a  proud  victor,  and  the  shameful  slavery 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  experiencing,  more  afflict¬ 
ing  and  insupportable  to  them  than  the  most  severe 
punishments,  and  death  itself.  The  next  clay  the 
assembly  was  summoned,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to 
shut  up  all  the  ports,  one  only  excepted  ;  to  repair  the 
breaches  in  the  wails;  and  mount  guard  to  prepare 
against  a  siege. 

In  fact,  Agis  and  Pausanias,  the  two  kings  of  Sparta, 
advanced  towards  Athens  with  all  their  troops.  Lyr- 
sander  soon  after  arrived  at  the  Pirseus  with  150  sail 
and  prevented  all  ships  from  going  in  or  coming  out. 
The  Athenians  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  without 
provisions,  ships,  hope  of  relief,  or  any  resouice,  re¬ 
instated  all  persons  who  had  been  attainted  by  any 
decree,  without  however  speaking  of  a  capitulation, 
though  many  already  died  of  the  tamine.  But  when 
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their  corn  was  entirely  consumed,  they  sent  deputies 
to  Agis,  to  propose  a  treaty  with  Sparta,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  abandoning  all  their  possessions,  the  city  and 
port  only  excepted.  He  referred  the  deputies  to 
Laraademon,  as  not  being  empowered  to  treat  with 
them.  When  they  arrived  at  Selasia,  upon  the  fron¬ 
tier  of  Sparta,  and  had  made  known  their  commission 
to  the  Ephori,  they  were  ordered  to  retire, and  to  come 
with  other  proposals  if  they  expected  peace.  The 
Ephori  had  demanded,  that  1200  paces  of  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  Pirseus  should  be  demolished:  but 
an  Athenian,  for  venturing  to  advise  a  compliance 
was  sent  to  prison,  and  prohibition  made  against  pro 
posing  any  tiling  of  that  kind  for  the  future. 

In  this  deplorable  condition,  Theramenes  declared 
in  the  assembly,  that  if  he  were  sent  to  Lysander,  he 
would  know  whether  the  proposal  made- by  the  La- 
Cfedemonians  for  dismantling  the  city,  was  intended 
to  facilitate  its  ruin,  or  to  prevent  a  revolt.  The 
Athenians  having  deputed  him  accordingly,  he  was 
more  than  three  months  absent;  no  doubt  with  the 
view  of  reducing  them  by  famine  to  accept  any  con¬ 
ditions  that  should  be  offered.  On  his  return  he  told 
them,  that  Lysander  had  detained  lam  all  that  time, 
and  that  at  last  he  had  given  him  to  understand,  that 
he  might  apply  to  the  Ephori.  He  was  therefore  sent 
back  with  nine  others  to  Sparta,  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty.  When  they  arrived  there,  the 
Ephori  gave  them  audience  in  the  general  assembly, 
where  the  Corinthians  and  several  other  allies,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Thebans,  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  destroy  the  city  without  hearkening  any 
farther  to  a  treaty.  But  the  Laesedemonians  prefer¬ 
ring  the  glory  and  safety  of  Greece  to  their  own 
grandeur,  made  answer  that  they  never  would  be 
reproached  with  having  destroyed  a  city  that  had 
rendered  such  great  services  to  all  Greece;  the 
remembrance  of  which  ought  to  have  much  greater 
weight  with  the  allies  than  the  resentment  of  private 
injuries  received  from  it.  The  peace  was  therefore 
concluded  upon  these  conditions:  “That  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  the  Pirseus,  with  the  long  wall  that  joined 
that  port  to  the  city,  should  be  demolished;  that  the 
Athenians  should  deliver  up  all  their  galleys,  twelve 
only  excepted;  that  they  should  abandon  all  the 
cities  they  had  seized,  and  content  themselves  with 
their  own  lands  and  country;  that  they  should  recall 
their  exiles,  and  make  a  league  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  with  the  Lacasdemonians,  under  whom  they 
should  march  wherever  they' thought  fit  to  lead  them.” 

The  deputies  on  their  return  were  surrounded  with 
an  innumerable  throng  of  people,  who  were  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  nothing  had  been  concluded,  for  they  were 
not  able  to  hold  out  any  longer,  such  multitudes 
dying  every'  day  with  famine.  The  next  day  they 
reported  the  success  of  their  negociation;  the  treaty 
was  ratified  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some 
persons;  and  Lysander,  followed  by  the  exiles,  en¬ 
tered  the  port.  It  was  upon  the  very  day  that  the 
Athenians  had  formerly  gained  the  famous  naval 
battle  of  Salamis.  He  caused  the  walls  to  be  demol¬ 
ished  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  trumpets,  and  with 
all  the  exterior  marks  of  triumph  and  rejoicing,  as  it 
all  Greece  had  that  day  regained  its  liberty.  Thus 
ended  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  having  continued 
during  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years. 

Lysander,  without  giving  the  Athenians  time  to 
look  about  them,  changed  the  form  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  entirely,  established  thirty  archons,  or  rather 
tyrants,  over  the  city’,  put  a  stroug  garrison  into  the 
citadel,  and  left  the  Spartan  Callibius,  harmostes,  or 
governor.  Agis  dismissed  his  troops.  Lysander,  be¬ 
fore  he  disbanded  his,  advanced  against  Samos,  which 
he  pressed  so  warmly,  that  it  was  at  last  obliged  to 
capitulate.  After  having  established  its  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  in  it,  he  proposed  to  return  to  Sparta  with 
the  Lacsedemonian  galleys,  those  of  the  Pirseus,  and 
the  beaks  of  those  he  had  taken. 

He  had  sent  Gylippus,  who  had  commanded  the 
army  in  Sicily,  before  him,  to  carry  the  money  and 
spoils,  which  were  the  fruit  of  his  glorious  campaigns, 
to  Lacaedemon.  The  money,  without  reckoning  the 
innumerable  crowns  of  gold  given  him  by  the  cities. 
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amounted  to  1500  talents,  that  is  to  say,  1,500,000 
crowns.*  Gylippus,  who  carried  this  considerable 
sum,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  converting 
some  part  of  it  to  his  own  use.  The  bags  were  seal¬ 
ed  up  carefully  and  did  not  seem  to  leave  any  room 
for  theft.  He  unsewed  them  at  the  bottom;  and  af¬ 
ter  having  taken  out  of  each  of  them  what  money  he 
thought  fit,  to  the  amount  of  300  talents,  he  sewed 
them  up  again  very  neatly,  and  thought  himself  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  had  been  put  up  in  each  bag,  discovered 
him.  To  avoid  punishment,  he  banished  himself  from 
his  country,  carrying  along  with  him  in  all  places  the 
disgrace  of  having  sullied,  by  so  base  and  sordid  an 
avarice,  the  glory  of  all  his  great  actions. 

From  this  unhappy  example,  the  wisest  and  most 
judicious  of  the  Spartans,  apprehending  the  all-pow¬ 
erful  effects  of  money,  which  enslaved  not  only  the 
vulgar,  but  even  the  greatest  of  men,  extremely 
blamed  Lysander  for  having  acted  so  contradictorily 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sparta,  and  warmly  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Ephori,  how  incumbent  it  was  upon 
them  to  banish  all  that  gold  and  silver  from  the  repub¬ 
lic,*  and  to  lay  the  heaviest  of  curses  and  imprecations 
upon  it,  as  the  fatal  bane  of  all  other  states,  introduced 
only  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  constitution  of  the 
Spartan  government,  which  had  supported  itself  for 
so  many  ages  with  vigour  and  prosperity.  The 
Ephori  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  proscribe  that 
money,  and  ordained  that  none  should  be  current, 
except  the  usual  iron  coin.  But  Lysander’s  friends 
opposed  this  decree,  and  sparing  no  pains  to  retain 
the  gold  and  silver  in  Sparta,  the  affair  was  referred 
to  farther  deliberation.  There  naturally  seemed  only 
two  plans  to  be  proposed ;  which  were,  either  to 
make  the  gold  and  silver  coin  current,  or  to  cry  them 
down  and  prohibit  them  absolutely.  The  men  of 
address  and  policy  found  out  a  third  expedient,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  reconciled  both  the  others  with  great 
success:  this  was  wisely  to  choose  the  mean  between 
the  vicious  extremes  of  too  much  rigour  and  too 
much  remissness.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  the 
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new  coin  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  solely  employ 
ed  by  the  public  treasury;  that  it  should  only  pass 
in  the  occasion  and  uses  of  the  state;  and  that  every 
private  person  in  whose  possession  it  should  be  found, 
should  be  immediately  put  to  death. 

A  strange  expedient!  says  Plutarch;  as  if  Lycur- 
gus  had  feared  the  specie  of  gold  and  silver,  and  not 
the  avarice  they  occasion;  an  avarice  less  to  be  extin¬ 
guished  by  prohibiting  individuals  from  possessing  it, 
than  inflamed  by  permitting  the  state  to  amass  and 
make  use  of  it  for  the  service  of  the  public.  For  it 
was  impossible,  whilst  that  money  was  held  in  honour 
and  esteem  with  the  public,  that  it  should  be  despised 
in  private  as  useless,  and  that  the  people  should  look 
upon  that  as  of  no  value  in  their  domestic  affairs,  which 
the  state  prized,  and  was  so  anxious  to  have  lor  its 
occasions;  bad  usages,  authorized  by  the  practice  and 
example  of  the  public,  being  a  thousand  times  more 
dangerous  to  individuals  than  the  vices  of  individuals 
to  the  public.  The  Lacasdemoniaris,  therefore,  con¬ 
tinues  Plutarch,  in  punishing  those  with  death  who 
should  make  use  of  the  new  money  in  private, 
were  so  blind  and  imprudent  as  to  imagine;  that 
the  placing  of  the  law,  and  the  terror  of  punish¬ 
ment,  as  a  guard  at  the  door,  was  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  gold  and  silver  from  entering  the  house;  whilst 
they  left  the  hearts  of  their  citizens  open  to  the  desire 
and  admiration  of  riches,  and  introduced  themselves  a 
violent  passion  for  amassing  treasure,  in  causing  it  to  be 
deemed  a  great  and  honourable  thing  to  become  rich. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
onnesian  war,  that  Darius  Nothus,  A.  M.  3600 
ing  of  Persia,  died,  after  a  reign  of  Ant.  J.  C.  404 
nineteen  years.  Cyrus  had  arrived 
at  the  court  before  his  death,  and  Parysatis,  his  mother, 
whose  idol  he  was,  not  contented  with  having  made 
his  peace,  notwithstanding  the  faults  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  in  his  government,  pressed  the  old  king  to  declare 
him  his  successor  also,  after  the  example  of  Darius 
the  First,  who  gave  Xerxes  the  preference  before  all 
bis  brothers,  because  he  had  been  born,  as  Cyrus  was 
after  his  father’s  succession  to  the  throne.  But  Darius 
did  not  carry  his  complaisance  for  her  so  far.  He 
gave  the  crown  to  Arsaces,  his  eldest  son  by  Parysatis 
also,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Arsicas,  and  bequeathed  to 
Cyrus  only  the  provinces  he  had  already 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I.— CORONATION  OF  ARTAXERXES  MNE- 
MON.  CYRUS  ATTEMPTS  TO  ASSASSINATE  HIS  BRO¬ 
THER,  AND  IS  SENT  INTO  ASIA  MINOR.  CRUEL  RE¬ 
VENGE  OF  STATIRA,  WIFE  OF  ARTAXERXES,  UPON 
THE  AUTHORS  AND  ACCOMPLICES  IN  THE  MURDER 
OF  HER  BROTHER.  DEATH  OF  ALCIBLADES.  HIS 
CHARACTER. 

ARSACES,  upon  ascending  the 
A.  M.  3600.  throne,  assumed  the  name  of  Arta- 
Ant.  J.  C.  404.  xerxes :  he  it  is  to  whom  the  Greeks 
gave  the  surname  of  Mnemonp  from 
his  prodigious  memory.  Being  near  his  lather’s  bed 
when  he  was  dying,®  he  asked  him,  a  few  moments 
before  he  expired,  what  had  been  the  rule  of  his  con¬ 
duct  during  so  long  and  happy  a  reign  as  his,  that  he 
might  make  it  his  example.  It  has  been,  replied  he, 
to  do  always  what  justice  and  religion  required  of  me: 
memorable  words,  and  well  worthy  to  be  set  up  in 
letters  of  gold  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  to  keep  them 
perpetually  in  mind  of  what  ought  to  be  the  guide 
and  rule  of  all  their  actions.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
princes  to  give  excellent  instructions  to  their  children 
on  their  death-beds,  which  would  be  more  efficacious, 
if  preceded  by  their  own  example  and  practice; 
without  which  they  are  as  weak  and  impotent  as  the 
sick  man  who  gives  them,  and  seldom  survive  him 
long. 

Soon  after  Darius’s  death,®  the  new  king  set  out 
from  his  capital  for  the  city  of  Pasargada,®  in  order  to 
his  coronation,  according  to  custom,  by  the  priests  of 
Persia.  There  was  in  that  city  a  temple  of  the  goddess 
who  presided  over  war,  in  which  the  coronation  of 
their  kings  was  solemnized.  It  was  attended  with 
very  singular  ceremonies,  which  no  doubt  had  some 
mysterious  sense;  though  Plutarch  does  not  explain 
it. — The  prince,  at  his  consecration,  took  off  his  robe 
in  the  temple,  and  put  on  that  worn  by  the  ancient 
Cyrus  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  which  was  pre¬ 
served  in  that  place  with  great  veneration.  After 
that  ha  ate  a  dry  fig,  chewed  some  leaves  of  the  tur¬ 
pentine  tree,  and  drank  a  draught  composed  of  milk 
and  vinegar.  Was  this  to  signify,  that  the  sweets  of 
sovereign  power  are  mingled  with  the  bitterness  of 
care  and  disquiet,  and  that,  if  the  throne  be  surround¬ 
ed  with  pleasures  and  honours,  it  is  also  attended 
with  pains  and  anxieties?  It  seems  sufficiently  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  design  of  putting  the  robes  of  Cyrus 
upon'  the  new  king, waste  make  him  understand,  that 
he  should  also  clothe  his  mind  with  the  great  qualities 
and  exalted  virtues  of  that  prince. 

Youtw  Cyrus,  corroded  by  ambition,  was  in  despair 
upon  be?ng  forever  frustrated  in  his  hopes  of  ascend- 
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ing  a  throne  with  which  his  mother  had  inspired  him, 
and  on  seeing  the  sceptre,  which  he  thought  his 
right,  transferred  into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  The 
blackest  crimes  cost  the  ambitious  nothing.  Cyrus 
resolved  to  assassinate  Artaxerxes  in  the  temple  itself, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  just  when  he 
was  about  to  take  off  his  own  robe  to  put  on  that  of  Cy¬ 
rus.  Artaxerxes  was  apprized  of  this  design  by  the  priest 
himself  who  had  educated  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
had  imparted  it.  Cyrus  was  seized  and  condemned 
to  die— when  his  mother  Parysatis.  almost  out  of  her 
senses,  flew  to  the  place,  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
tied  herself  to  him  with  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  fasten¬ 
ed  her  neck  to  his,  and  by  her  shrieks,  and  tears,  and 
prayers,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and 
that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  government 
of  the  maritime  provinces.  He  carried  thither  with 
him  an  ambition  no  less  ardent  than  before,  and 
animated  besides,  with  resentment  of  the  disgrace 
he  had  received,  and  the  warm  desire  of  revenge, 
and  armed  with  an  absolute  unbounded  power. 
Artaxerxes  upon  this  occasion  acted  contrary  to  the 
most  common  rules  of  policy,  which  do  not  admit 
the  nourishing  and  inflaming,*  by  extraordinary  hon¬ 
ours,  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  a  bold  and  enter¬ 
prising  young  prince  like  Cyrus,  who  had  carried  his 
personal  enmity  to  his  brother  so  far,  as  to  have 
resolved  to  assassinate  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
whose  ambition  for  empire  was  so  great,  as  to  employ 
the  most  criminal  methods  for  the  attainment  of  its 
end. 

Artaxerxes  had  espoused  Statira.*  Scarce  had  her 
husband  ascended  the  throne,  when  she  employed  the 
power  her  beauty  gave  her  over  him,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  brother  Teriteuchmes.  History  has  not 
a  more  tragical  scene,  nor  a  more  monstrous  compli¬ 
cation  of  adultery,  incest,  and  murder;  which,  after 
having  occasioned  great  disorders  in  the  royal  family, 
terminated  at  length  in  the  most  fatal  manner  to  all 
who  had  any  share  in  it.  But  it  is  necessary  for  the 
reader’s  knowledge  of  the  fact,  to  trace  it  from  the 
beginning. 

Hydarnes,  Statira’s  father,  a  Persian  of  very  high 
quality,  was  governor  of  one  of  the  principal  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Statira  was  a  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  which  induced  Artaxerxes  to  marry  her:  he 
was  then  called  Arsaces.  At  the  same  time  Teri¬ 
teuchmes,  Statira’s  brother,  married  Hamestris,  Ar- 
saces’s  sister,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius  and  Pary¬ 
satis  ;  in  favour  of  which  marriage  Teriteuchmes, 
upon  his  father’s  death,  had  his  government  given  him. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  another  sister  in  this  fami¬ 
ly,  named  Roxana,  no  less  beautiful  than  Statira,  and 
who  besides  excelled  in  the  arts  of  shooting  with  the 

bow,  and  throwing  the  dart.  Teriteuchmes  her  brother 
conceived  a  criminal  passion  for  her,  and  to  giatiy 


quis  mobiles  adolcscentium  animos  pnematuris  ho 
ad  superbiam  extdleret.  Tacit.  Annul.  1.  lv.  17 
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it,  resolved  to  set  himself  at  liberty  by  killing  Hame- 
stris,  whom  be  had  espoused.  Darius,  having  been 
informed  of  this  project,  by  the  force  of  presents  and 
promises,  engaged  Udiastes,  Teriteuchmes’s  intimate 
friend  and  confidant,  to  prevent  so  black  a  design,  by 
assassinating  him.  He  obeyed,  and  had  for  his  re¬ 
ward,  the  government  of  him  he  had  put  to  death 
with  his  own  hands. 

Among  Teriteuchmes’s  guards  was  a  son  of  Udia¬ 
stes,  called  Mithridates,  very  much  attached  to  his 
master.  The  young  gentleman  upon  hearing  that  his 
father  had  committed  this  murder  in  person,  uttered 
all  manner  of  imprecations  against  him,  and  full  of  hor¬ 
ror  for  so  infamous  and  vile  an  action,  seized  on  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Zaris,  and  openly  revolting,  declared  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  ofTeriteuchmes’s  son.  Butthatyoung  man 
could  not  hold  out  long  against  Darius.  He  was 
blocked  up  in  the  place  with  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes, 
whom  he  had  with  him;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  Hydarnes  were  put  in  prison,  and  delivered  to 
Parysatis,  to  do  with  them  as  that  mother,  exaspera¬ 
ted  to  the  last  excess  by  the  treatment  either  done  or 
intended  against  her  daughter  Hamestris,  should  think 
fit.  That  cruel  princess  began  by  causing  Roxana, 
whose  beauty  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  this  evil, 
to  be  sawed  in  two,  and  ordered  all  the  rest  to  be  put 
to  death,  except  Statira,  whose  life  she  granted  to  the 
tears  and  the  most  tender  and  ardent  solicitations  of 
Arsaces;  whose  love  for  his  wife  made  him  spare  no 
ains  for  her  preservation,  though  Darius,  his  father, 
elieved  it  necessary,  even  for  his  own  good,  that  she 
should  share  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  her  family. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  affair  at  the  death  of  Darius. 

Statira,  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  upon  the  throne, 
causes  Udiastes  to  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  She 
ordered  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  made  him  die 
in  the  most  exquisite  torments  she  could  invent,  to 
punish  the  crime  which  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her 
family.  She  gave  his  government  to  Mithridates,  in 
recompense  for  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  her 
family.  Parysatis  on  her  side  took  her  revenge  on  the 
son  ot  Teriteuchmes,  whom  she  caused  to  be  poisoned ; 
and  we  shall  see  that  Statira’s  turn  was  not  very  remote. 

We  see  here  the  terrible  effects  of  female  revenge, 
and  in  general  of  what  excesses  they  are  capable,  who 
find  themselves  above  all  laws,  and  have  no  other  rule 
for  their  actions  than  their  will  and  passions. 

Cyrus,  having  resolved  to  dethrone 

A.  M.  3601.  his  brother,  employed  Clearcbus,  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  403.  Lacedaemonian  general,  to  raise  a 
body  of  Grecian  troops,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  war  which  that  Spartan  proposed  to  carry 
into  Thrace.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  this  famous 
expedition,  and  also  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  which 
happened  about  the  same  time;  as  I  intend  to  treat 
those  two  great  events  in  all  the  extent  they  deserve. 
It  was  without  doubt,  with  the  same  view,1  that  Cy¬ 
rus  presented  to  Lysander  a  galley  of  two  cubits  of 
length,  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  naval  victory.  That  galley  was  consecra¬ 
ted  to  Apollo  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Lysander 
went  soon  afterwards  to  Sardis,  charged  with  magni¬ 
ficent  presents  for  Cyrus  from  the  allies. 

It  was  upon  that  occasion  Cyrus  had  the  celebrated 
conversation  with  Lysander,  related  by  Xenophon,* * * * 
and  which  Cicero  after  him,  has  applied  so  beautiful¬ 
ly.  That  young  prince,®  who  piqued  himself  more 
upon  his  affability  and  politeness  than  nobility  and 

1  Plut.  inLys.  p.443,  *  Xenophon  CEcon.  p.  830. 

*  Narrat  Socrates  in  eo  libro  Cyrum  minorem,  regem 
Persarum,  prrestantem  ingenio  atque  imperii  gloria,  cum 
Lysander  Laoedcemonius,  vir  summs  virtutis,  venisset  ad 
eum  Sardes,  eique  dona  a  sociis  attulisset,  et  cseteris  in  re¬ 
bus  comem  erga  Lysandrum  atque  humanum  fuisse,  et  ei 
quemdam  conseptum  agrum  diligenter  consitum  ostendisse. 
Cum  autem  adiniraretur  Lysander  et  proceritates  arborum 
et  directos  in  quincuncem  ordincs,  et  bumum  subactam 
atque  puram,  et  suavitatem  odorum  qui  efflarenlur  e  fiori- 
bus ;  turn  eum  dixisse,  mirari  se  non  modo  diligentiam,  sed 
etiam  solertiam  ejus,  a  quo  essent  ilia  dimensa  atque  des- 
cripta.  Et  ei  Cyrum  respondisse  :  Atqui  ego  ista  sum 
dimensus,  mei  sunt  ordines,  mea  descriptio,  multse  etiam 
istarum  arborum  mea  lAanu  sunt  satse.  Turn  Lysandrum 
intuentem  ejus  purpuram  et  nitorem  corporis,  ornatumque 
Pcrsicum  multo  auro  multisque  gemmis,  dixisse  :  Recte 


grandeur,  pleased  himself  with  conducting  in  persoR 
so  illustrious  a  guest  through  his  gardens,  and  with 
making  him  observe  the  various  beauties  of  them. 
Lysander,  struck  with  so  fine  a  prospect,  admired  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  parts  were  laid  out  the 
height  of  the  trees,  the  neatness  and  disposition  of  the 
walks;  the  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  planted  checker- 
wise,  with  an  art  which  had  known  how  to  unite  the 
useful  with  the  agreeable;  the  beauty  of  the  parterres, 
and  the  glowing  variety  of  flowers,  exhaling  odours 
universally  throughout  the  delightful  scene.  “  Every 
thing  charms  and  transports  ;me  in  this  place,”  said 
Lysander,  addressing  himself  to  Cyrus;  “but  what 
strikes  me  most,  is  the  exquisite  taste  and  elegant  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  person  who  drew  the  plan  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  garden,  and  gave  it  the  fine  order,  won¬ 
derful  disposition,  and  happiness  of  symmetry,  which 
I  cannot  sufficiently  admire.”  Cyrus,  infinitely  pleased 
with  this  discourse,  replied,  “It  was  I  that  drew  the 
plan,  and  entirely  marked  it  out;  and  many  of  the 
trees,  which  you  see,  were  planted  with  my  own 
hands.”  “What!”  replied  Lysander,  considering 
him  from  head  to  foot,  “  is  it  possible  with  these  pur¬ 
ple  robes  and  splendid  vestments,  those  strings  of 
jewels  and  bracelets  of  gold,  those  buskins  so  richly 
embroidered,  that  you  could  play  the  gardener,  and 
employ  your  royal  hands  in  planting  trees!”  “  Does 
that  surprise  you?”  said  Cyrus,  “  I  swear  by  the  god 
Mithras,4 *  that  when  my  health  admits,  I  never  sit 
down  to  table  without  having  made  myself  sweat  with 
some  fatigue  or  other,  either  in  military  exercise,  rural 
labour,  or  some  other  toilsome  employment,  to  which 
I  apply  with  pleasure,  and  without  sparing  myself." 
Lysander  was  amazed  at  this  discourse,  and  pressing 
him  by  the  hand;  “  Cyrus,”*  said  he,  “  you  are  truly 
happy,  and  deserve  your  high  fortune;  because  in 
you  it  is  united  with  virtue.” 

Alcibiades  without  any  trouble  discovered  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  levies  made  by  Cyrus,  and  went  into  the 
province  of  Pharnabazus,  with  a  design  to  proceed  to 
the  court  of  Persia,  and  to  apprise  Artaxerxes  of  the 
scheme  laid  against  him.  Had  he  arrived  there,  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  such  importance  would  have  infallibly  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  favour  of  that  prince,  and  the  assistance 
he  wanted  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  country. 
But  the  Lacedaemonian  partizans  at  Athens,  that  is  to 
say,  the  thirty  tyrants,  apprehended  the  intrigues  of 
so  superior  a  genius  as  his,  and  represented  to  their 
masters,  that  they  were  inevitably  ruined,  if  they  did 
not  find  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Alcibiades.  The 
Lacedaemonians  thereupon  wrote  to  Pharnabazus,  and 
with  an  abject  meanness  not  to  be  excused,  and  which 
showed  how  much  Sparta  had  degenerated  from  her 
ancient  manners,  pressed  him  with  great  earnestness 
to  deliver  them  at  any  rate  from  so  formidable  an  ene¬ 
my.  The  satrap  complied  with  their  wish.  Alci¬ 
biades  was  then  in  a  small  town  of  Phrygia,  where 
he  lived  with  his  concubine  Timandra.6 * 8  Those  who 
were  sent  to  kill  him,  not  daring  to  enter  his  house, 
contented  themselves  with  surrounding  and  setting  it 
on  fire.  Alcibiades,  having  quitted  it  through  the 
flames  sword  in  hand,  the  Barbarians  were  afraid  to 
stay  to  come  to  blows  with  him,  but  flying  and  re¬ 
treating  as  he  advanced,  they  poured  their  darts  ana 
arrows  upon  him,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Timandra  took  up  his  body,  and  having  adorned 
and  covered  it  with  the  finest  robes  she  had,  she  made 
as  magnificent  a  funeral  for  it  as  her  present  condi¬ 
tion  would  admit. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Alcibiades,  whose  great  virtues 
were  stifled  and  suppressed  by  still  greater  vices.  It 
is  not  easy  to  sayp  whether  his  good  or  bad  qualities 

vero  te.  Cyre,  beatum  forunt,  quoniam  virtuti  tute  fortune 

conjuncta  est.  Cic.  de  Smec.  n.  69. 

4  The  Persians  adored  the  sun  under  that  name,  who 

was  their  principal  god. 

*  Aty.xixg,  w  Kilpi,  l<jSxi/xovs7g*  yap  i«v  svSxijuovs'lg. 

Rect6  vero  te,  Cyre  beatum  ferunt,  quoniam  virtuti  tute 
forluna  conjuncta  est. 

8  It  was  said  that  Lais  the  famous  courtezan,  called  the 
Corinthian,  was  the  daughter  of  this  Timandra. 

’  Cujus  nescio  utrum  bona  an  vitia  patrise  perniciosiora 
fuerint :  illis  enim  rives  suos  decepit  his  afflixit.  Val 
Max.  1.  iii.  e.  1 
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were  most  pernicious  to  his  country;  for  with  the 
one  he  deceived,  and  with  the  other  he  oppressed  it. 

In  him  distinguished  valour  was  united  with  nobility 
of  blood.  His  person  was  beautiful  and  finely  made; 
he-was  eloquent,  of  great  ability  in  business,  insinu¬ 
ating,  and  formed  for  charming  all  mankind.  He 
loved  glory,  but  without  prejudice  to  his  inclination 
for  pleasure;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  pleasure,  as  to 
neglect  his  glory  for  it.  He  knew  how  to  give  into, 
or  abstract  himself  from  it,  according  to  the  situation 
of  his  affairs.  Never  was  there  ductility  of  genius 
equal  to  his.  He  metamorphosed  himself  with  incre¬ 
dible  facility,  like  a  Proteus,  into  the  most  contrary- 
forms,  and  supported  them  all  with  as  much  ease  and 
grace,  as  if  each  had  been  natural  to  him. 

This  convertibility  of  character,  according  as  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  customs  of  countries,  and  his  own 
interests  required,  discovers  a  heart  void  of  principles, 
without  either  truth  or  justice.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  either  to  religion,  virtue,  laws,  duties,  or  his 
country.  His  sole  rule  of  action  was  his  private  am¬ 
bition,  to  which  he  referred  every  thing.  His  aim 
was  to  please,  to  dazzle,  and  be  beloved;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  subject  those  he  soothed.  He  favoured 
them  only  as  they  served  his  purposes;  and  made  his 
correspondence  and  society  a  means  for  engrossing 
every  thing  to  himself. 

His  life  was  a  perpetual  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
His  sallies  into  virtue  were  ill-sustained,  and  quickly- 
degenerated  into  vices  and  crimes,  very  little  to  the 
honour  or  the  instructions  of  that  great  philosopher, 
who  took  no  small  pains  to  cultivate  him  into  a  man 
of  worth.  His  actions  were  glorious;  but  without 
rule  or  principle.  His  character  was  elevated  and 
grand;  but  without  connexion  and  consistency.  He 
was  successively  the  support  and  terror  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  and  Persians.  He  was  either  the  misfor- 
fortune  or  refuge  of  his  own  country,  according  as  he 
declared  for  or  against  it.  In  fine,  he  was  the  author 
of  a  destructive  war  through  the  whole  of  Greece, 
from  the  sole  motive  of  commanding,  by  inducing  the 
Athenians  to  besiege  Syracuse;  much  less  from  the 
hope  of  conquering  Sicily,  and  afterwards  Africa,  than 
with  the  design  of  keeping  Athens  in  dependence  up¬ 
on  himself;  convinced,  that  having  to  deal  with  an  in¬ 
constant,  suspicious,  ungrateful, jealous  people,  averse 
to  those  that  governed,  it  was  necessary  to  engage 
them  continually  in  some  great  affair,  in  order  to  make 
his  services  always  necessary  to  them,  and  that  they7 
might  not  be  at  leisure  to  examine,  censure,  and  con¬ 
demn  his  conduct. 

He  had  the  fate  generally  experienced  by'  persons 
oi  his  character,  and  of  which  they  cannot  reasonably' 
complain.  He  never  loved  any  one,  himself  being  his 
sole  motive;  nor  ever  found  a  friend.  He  made  it  his 
merit  and  glory  to  cajole  all  men,  and  consequently 
nobody  confided  in,  or  adhered  to,  him.  His  sole 
view  was  to  live  with  splendour,  and  to  domineer 
universally  ;  and  he  perished  miserably,  abandoned  by 
the  whole  world,  and  obliged  at  his  death  to  the  fee¬ 
ble  services  and  impotent  zeal  of  one  only  woman  for 
the  last  honours  rendered  to  his  remains. 

About  this  time  died  Democritus  the  philosopher. 

SECTION  II.— THE  THIRTY  EXERCISE  THE  MOST 

HORRID  CRUELTIES  AT  ATHENS.  THEY  PUT  THE¬ 
RAMENES,  ONE  OF  THEIR  COLLEAGUES  TO  DEATH. 

SOCR  4TES  TAKES  HIS  DEFENCE  UPON  HIMSELF. 

THRASYBULUS  ATTACKS  THE  TYRANTS,  MAKES 

HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  ATHENS,  AND  RESTORES  ITS 

LIBERTY. 

The  council  of  Thirty ,t  established  at  Athens  by 
Lysander,  committed  the  most  execrable  cruelties. 
Upon  pretence  of  restraining  the  multitude  within  their 
duty,  and  of  preventing  seditions,  they  had  caused 
guards  to  be  assigned  them,  and  armed  3000  of  the 
citizens  for  that  service,  and  at  the  same  time  disarmed 
all  the  rest  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmost  terror 
and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed  their  injustice  and 
violence  became  the  victims  of  them.  Riches  were 


a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  sentence  upon 
their  owners,  always  followed  with  death,  and  the 
confiscation  ofestates,  which  the  thirty  tyrants  divided 
amongst  themselves.  They  put  more  people  to  death, 
says  Xenophon,  in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  the 
enemies  had  done  in  a  wav  of  thirty  years. 

The  two  most  considerable  persons  of  the  Thirty, 
were  Critias  and  Theramenes,  who  at  first  lived  in 
great  union,  and  always  acted  in  concert  with  each 
other.  The  latter  had  some  honour,  and  loved  his 
country.  When  he  saw  with  what  an  excess  of 
violence  and  cruelty  his  colleagues  behaved,  he  declar¬ 
ed  openly  against  them,  and  thereby  drew  their  re¬ 
sentment”  upon  him.  Critias  became  his  most  mortal 
enemy,  and  acted  as  informer  against  him  before  the 
senate,  accusing  him  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  and  of  designing  to  subvert  the  present 
’■overnment.  As  he  perceived  that  the  defence  of 
Theramenes  was  heard  with  silence  and  approbation, 
he  was  afraid,  that  ifthe  affair  was  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  they  would  acquit  him.  Having  there¬ 
fore  caused  a  band  of  young  men,  whom  he  had  armed 
with  poniards,  to  advance  to  the  bar,  he  said  that  he 
thought  it  the  duty  of  a  supreme  magistrate  to  pre¬ 
vent  justice  from  being  abused,  and  that  he  should 
act  conformably  upon  this  occasion.  “But,”  continued 
he.  "as  the  law  does  not  permit,  that  any  of  the  3000 
should  be  put  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  I  exclude  Theramenes  from  that  number,  and 
condemn  him  to  die,  in  virtue  of  my  own  and  my  col¬ 
leagues'  authority.”  Theramenes  at  these  words, 
leaping  upon  the  altar;  “  I  demand,”  said  he,  “  Athe¬ 
nians,  that  I  may  be  tried  according  to  the  laws; 
which  cannot  be  refused  me  without  manifest  injustice. 
Not  that  I  imagine,  that  the  goodness  of  my  cause 
will  avail  me  any  thing,  or  the  sanction  of  altars  protect 
me;  butl  would  show  at  least,  that  my  enemies  respect 
neither  the  gods  nor  men.  What  most  astonishes  me  is, 
that  persons  of  your  wisdom  do  not  see,  that  your  own 
names  inay  as  easily'  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  citi¬ 
zens,  as  that  of  Theramenes.”  Critias  upon  this 
ordered  the  officers  of  justice  to  pull  him  down  from 
the  altar,  A  universal  silence  and  terror  ensued 
upon  the  sight  of  the  armed  soldiers,  that  surrounded 
the  senate.  Of  all  the  senators,  Socrates  alone,  whose 
disciple  Theramenes  had  been,  took  upon  him  his 
defence,  and  opposed  the  officers  ofjustice.  But  his 
weak  endeavours  could  not  deliver  Theramenes,  who 
was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  notwithstanding  all 
he  could  do,  through  crowds  of  the  citizens,  who  saw 
with  tears,  in  the  fate  of  a  man,  equally  considerable 
for  his  love  of  liberty  and  the  great  services  he  had 
done  his  country,  what  they  had  to  fear  for  them¬ 
selves.  When  they  presented  him  the  hemlock,  that 
is,  the  poison  (which  was  the  manner  of  putting  the 
citizens  at  Athens  to  death,)  he  took  it  with  an 
intrepid  air,  and  after  having  drunk  it,  he  poured  the 
bottom  upon  the  table,  after  the  usual  manner  observ¬ 
ed  in  feasts  or  public  rejoicings,  saying,  “  This  for 
the  noble  Critias.”  Xenophon  relates  this  circum¬ 
stance,  inconsiderable  in  itself,  to  show,  says  he. 
the  tranquillity  of  Theramenes  in  his  last  moments. 

The  tyrants,  delivered  from  a  colleague  whose 
presence  alone  was  a  continued  reproach  to  them,  no 
longer  observed  any  measures.  Nothing  passed 
throughout  the  city  but  imprisonment  and  murders,2 
Every  body  trembled  for  themselves  or  their  friends. 
The  general  desolation  had  no  remedy,  nor  was  there 
any  hope  of  regaining  their  liberty.  Where  had  they 


.  Xenoph.  Hist.  1.  ii.  p.  462-489.  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  235 
—238.  Justin.  1.  v.  e.  8. 10. 


then  as  many  Harmodiuses3  as  they  had  tyrants  . 
Terror  had  taken  entire  possession  of  their  minds, 
whilst  the  whole  city  deplored  in  secret  their  loss  of 
liberty,  without  having  one  amongst  them  generous 

*  Poteratne  civitas  ilia  conquiescere,  in  qua  tot,  tyianni 
erant,  quot  satellites  essent?  Ne  spes  quidem  ulla  recipi- 
endffl  libertatis  animis  poterat.  offerri,  nec  ulli  remedio  lo¬ 
cus  apparebat  contra  tantum  vim  malorum.  Unde  enira 
miser®  civitati  tot  Harmodios  ?  Socrates  tamen  in  me  10 
erat,  et  lugenles  patres  consolabatur,  et  desperan  es 
republica  exhortabatur— et  imitari  volentibus  magnum i  cir- 
cumferebat  exemplar,  cum  inter  trigmta  domi 
incederet.  Senec.  de  tranquil,  anim.  c.  m-  * 

3  Harmodius  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  deliverance  of 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistradid®. 
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enough  to  attempt  breaking  its  chains.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  people  seemed  to  have  lost  that  valour,  which 
till  then  had  made  them  awful  and  terrible  to  their 
neighbours  and  enemies.  They  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  very  use  of  speech;  not  daring  to  vent  the  least 
complaint,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  capital  crime  in 
them.  Socrates  alone  continued  intrepid.  He  con¬ 
soled  the  afflicted  senate,  animated  the  desponding 
citizens,  and  set  all  men  an  admirable  example  of 
courage  and  resolution;  preserving  his  liberty,  and 
sustaining  his  part  in  the  midst  of  thirty  tyrants,  who 
made  all  else  tremble,  but  could  never  shake  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  Socrates  with  their  menaces.  Critias,1  who 
had  been  his  pupil,  was  the  first  to  declare  most  open¬ 
ly  against  him,  taking  offence  at  the  free  and  bold 
discourses  which  he  held  against  the  government  of 
he  Thirty.  He  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  his  in¬ 
structing  the  youth;  but  Socrates,  who  neither 
acknowledged  his  authority,  nor  feared  the  violent 
effects  of  it,  paid  no  regard  to  so  unjust  an  order. 

All  the  citizens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens, 
and  who  still  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a 
place  reduced  to  so  harsh  and  shameful  a  slavery,  and 
sought  elsewhere  an  asylum  and  retreat,  where  they 
mignt  live  in  safety.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Thra- 
sybulus,  a  person  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  beheld 
with  the  most  lively  affliction  the  miseries  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to 
endeavour  to  deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives  of  this 
last  resource.  They  published  an  edict  to  prohibit 
the  cities  of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed 
that  thej'  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants, 
and  condemned  all  such  as  should  contravene  the 
execution  of  this  edict,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents. 
Only  two  cities  rejected  with  disdain  so  unjust  an 
ordinance,  Megara  and  Thebes;  the  latter  of  which 
made  a  decree  to  punish  all  persons  whatsoever,  that 
should  see  an  Athenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  with¬ 
out  doing  his  utmost  to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator 
of  Syracuse,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  Thirty, 
raised  500  soldiers  at  his  own  expense,2  and  sent  them 
to  the  aid  of  the  common  country  of  eloquence. 

Thrasybulus  lost  no  time.  After  having  taken 
Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  Attica,  he  marched  to  the  Pira¬ 
eus,  of  which  he  made  himself  master.  The  Thirty 
flew  thither  with  their  troops,  and  a  warm  battle 
ensued.  But  as  the  soldiers  on  one  side  fought  with 
valour  and  vigour  for  their  liberty,  and  on  the  other 
with  indolence  and  indifference  for  the  power  of 
others,  the  success  was  not  doubtful,  but  followed  the 
better  cause.  The  tyrants  were  overthrown.  Critias 
was  killed  upon  the  spot.  And  as  the  rest  of  the  army 
were  taking  to  flight, Thrasybulus  cried  out;  “  Where¬ 
fore  do  you  fly  from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than 
assist  me  as  the  avenger  of  your  liberty?  We  are  not 
enemies,  but  fellow-citizens;  nor  have  we  declared 
war  against  the  city,  but  against  the  thirty  tyrants.” 
He  bade  them  remember,  that  they  had  the  same 
origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion;  he  exhorted  them 
to  compassionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  restore  their 
country  to  them,  and  resume  their  liberty  themselves. 
This  discourse  made  a  due  impression.  The  army, 
upon  their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  Thirty,  and 
substituted  ten  persons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whose 
conduct  proved  no  better  than  that  of  the  former. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  so  sudden,  so  uni¬ 
versal,  so  tenacious,  and  so  uniform  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public,  good,  should  always  actuate  the 
several  bodies  of  persons  established  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  government.  This  we  have  seen  in 
the  Four  Hundred  formerly  chosen  at  Athens;  a°-ain 
in  the  Thirty;  and  now  in  the  Ten.  And  what  aug¬ 
ments  our  wonder  is,  that  this  passion  for  tyranny 
should  so  immediately  possess  republicans,  born  in 
the  bosom  of  liberty,  accustomed  to  an  equality  of 
condition  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  nurtured  from 
their  earliest  infancy  in  an  abhorrence  of  all  subjec¬ 
tion  and  dependency.  There  must  be,3  on  the  one 


t  Xenoph.  Memorab.  I.  i.  p.  716,  717. 

®  Quingentos  milites,  stipendio  suo  instructos,  in  auxilium 
Tiairim  communis  eloqnentia  misit.  Justin.  1.  v.c.  9. 

3  Vi  dominationis  couvulsus.  Tacit. 


side,  in  power  and  authority  some  violent  impulse,  to 
actuate  in  this  manner  so  many  persons,  of  whom 
many,  no  doubt,  were  not  without  sentiments  of  vie 
tue  and  honour;  and  to  banish  so  suddenly  the  prirt 
ciples  and  manners  natural  to  them:  and  on  the  oth* * 
an  excessive  propensity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  subjc  t 
his  equals,  and  to  rule  over  them  imperiously,  to  carry 
him  on  to  the  last  extremities  of  oppression  and  cru 
elty,  and  to  make  him  forget  at  once  all  the  laws  of 
nature  and  religion. 

The  Thirty  being  fallen  from  their  power  and 
hopes,  sent  deputies  to  Lacedaemon  to  demand  aid. 
It  was  not  Lysander’s  fault,  who  was  sent  to  theta 
with  troops,  that  the  tyrants  were  not  re-established. 
But  king  Pausanias  who  likewise  marched  again*! 
Athens,  moved  with  compassion  for  the  deplorable 
condition  to  which  a  city,  once  so  flourishing,  was 
reduced,  had  the  generosity  to  favour  the  Athenian? 
in  secret,  and  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  tlern 
It  was  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  bav 
ing  taken  arms  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the  govern 
ment,  and  being  present  at  a  parley  for  that  purpose 
were  all  put  to  the  sword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full 
possession  of  its  liberty^.  All  the  exiles  were  recalled. 
Thrasybulus  at  that  time  proposed  the  celebrated 
amnesty,  by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath 
that  allpast  transactions  should  be  buried  in  obl  vion. 
The  government  was  re-established  upon  its  ancient 
foundation,  the  laws  restored  to  their  pristine  vigour, 
and  magistrates  elected  with  the  usual  forms. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  in  this  place  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  Thrasybulus,  so  salutary  and  es¬ 
sential  after  so  long  a  continuance  of  domestic  trou¬ 
bles.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient 
history,  worthy  of  the  Athenian  lenity  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  ha3  served  as  a  model  to  successive  ages 
in  good  governments. 

Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and  bloody  than 
that  which  the  Athenians  had  just  thrown  off'.  Every 
house  was  in  mourning;  every  family  bewailed  the 
loss  of  some  relation.  It  had  been  a  series  of  public 
robbery  and  rapine,  in  which  license  and  impunity 
had  authorized  all  manner  of  crimes.  Private  indi¬ 
viduals  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood 
of  all  accomplices  in  such  notorious  malversations, 
and  even  the  interest  of  the  state  appeared  to  authorize 
such  a  claim,  that  by  exemplary  severities  such  enor¬ 
mous  crimes  might  be  prevented  for  the  future.  But 
Thrasybulus  rising  above  those  sentiments,  from  the 
superiority  of  his  more  extensive  genius,  and  the  views 
of  a  more  discerning  and  profound  policy,  foresaw 
that  by  acquiescing  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
eternal  seeds  of  discord  and  enmity  would  remain,  to 
weaken,  by  domestic  divisions,  the  strength  of  the 
republic,  which  it  was  necessary  to  unite  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  occasion  the  loss  to  the  state  of 
a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render  it  im¬ 
portant  services  with  the  very  view  of  making  amends 
for  past  misbehaviour. 

Such  a  conduct  after  great  troubles  in  a  state  has 
always  seemed,  to  the  ablest  politicians,  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Cicero,4  when  Rome  was  divided  into 
two  factions  upon  the  occasion  of  Caesar’s  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  conspirators,  calling  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnesty,  proposed,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  passed  in  eter¬ 
nal  oblivion.  Cardinal  Mazarin5  observed  to  Don 
Lewis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  that  this 
gentle  and  humane  conduct  in  France  had  prevented 
the  troubles  and  revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having 
any  fatal  consequences,  and  “  that  the  king  had  not 
lost  a  foot  of  land  by  them  to  that  day;”  whereas 


*  In  tedem  Telluris  convocati  sumus ;  in  quo  templo,  quan¬ 
tum  in  me  fuit,  jer.i  fundamentum  pacis ;  Atheniensiumque 
renovavi  vejus  exemplum,  Grsecum  etiam*  verbum  usurpavi, 
quod  turn  iri  sednndis  discordus  usnrpaverat  eivitas  ilia; 
atque  omnem  memoriam  discordiarum  oblivione  sempiterna 
delendam  censui.  Philip,  i.  n.  i. 

*  Some  believe  that  word  was  ;  but  as  it  13  not  found  ir  the 

historians  who  have  treated  this  fact,  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was 
xaxao-Eii',  which  has  the  same  sense,  and  is  used  by  them  all. 

3  Let.  XV.  of  Card.  Maz. 
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the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Spaniards  “  was  the 
occasion,  that  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy,  when¬ 
ever  they  threw  off  the  mask,  never  returned  to  then- 
obedience  but  by  the  force  of  arms;  which  sufficiently 
appears,”  says  he,  “  in  the  example  of  the  Hollanders, 
who  are  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  many  provin¬ 
ces,  that  not  an  age  ago  were  the  patrimony  of  the 
king  of  Spain.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  takes  occasion,  from  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens,1  whose  immoderate  ambition  in¬ 
duced  them  to  treat  their  country  with  the  most  ex¬ 
cessive  cruelties,  to  observe  how  unfortunate  it  is  for 
persons  in  power  to  want  a  sense  of  honour,2  and  to 
disregard  either  the  present  opinion,  or  the  judgment 
which  posterity  will  form  of  their  conduct:  for  from 
the  contempt  of  reputation  the  transition  is  too  com¬ 
mon  to  that  of  virtue  itself.  They  may  perhaps,  by 
the  dread  of  their  power,  suppress  for  some  time  the 
public  voice,  and  impose  a  forced  silence  upon  cen¬ 
sure;  but  the  more  constraint  they  lay  upon  it  during 
their  lives,  the  more  liberal  will  it  be  after  their  deaths 
of  complaints  and  reproaches,  and  the  more  infamy 
and  imputation  will  be  affixed  to  their  memories. 
The  power  of  the  Thirty,  says  he,  was  of  a  very  short 
duration,  but  their  infamy  will  be  immortal;  their 
memory  will  be  held  in  abhorrence  throughout  all 
ages,  whilst  their  names  will  be  recorded  in  history 
only  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  make  their  crimes 
detestable.  He  applies  the  same  reflection  to  the 
Lacedaemonians;  who,  after  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  Greece  by  a  wise  and  moderate  conduct, 
fell  from  that  glory,  through  the  severity,  haughtiness, 
and  injustice,  with  which  they  treated  their  allies. 
There  is  doubtless  no  reader,  whom  their  abject  and 
cruel  jealousy  in  regard  to  Athens  enslaved  and  hum¬ 
bled,  has  not  prejudiced  against  them;  nor  do  we 
recognise  in  such  behaviour  the  greatness  of  mind 
and  noble  generosity  of  ancient  Sparta;  so  much 
power  has  the  lust  of  dominion  and  prosperity  over 
even  virtuous  men.  Diodorus  concludes  his  reflec¬ 
tion  with  a  maxim  very  true,  though  very  little  known : 
“The  greatness  and  majesty  of  princes,”  says  he  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  persons  in  high  authority,) 
“  can  be  supported  only  by  humanity  and  justice  with 
regard  to  their  subjects;  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
ruined  and  destroyed  by  a  cruel  and  oppressive  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  never  fails  to  draw  upon  them  the 
hatred  of  their  people.” 

SECTION  III.— LYSANDER  ABUSES  HIS  POWER  IN 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  MANNER.  HE  IS  RECALLED 

TO  SPARTA  UPON  THE  COMPLAINT  OF  PHARNA- 

BAZUS. 

As  Lysander  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  celebrated 
exploits,3  which  had  raised  the  glory  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  to  so  high  a  pitch;  so  had  he  acquired  a  de¬ 
gree  of  power  and  authority  of  which  there  had  been 
no  example  before  in  Sparta;  but  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  presumption  and  vanity  still 
greater  than  his  power.  He  permitted  the  Grecian 
cities  to  dedicate  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god,  and  to  offer 
sacrifices,  and  sing  hymns  and  odes  in  honour  of  him. 
The  Samians  ordained  by  a  public  decree,  that  the 
feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  which  bore 
the  name  of  that  goddess,  should  be  called  the  feasts 
of  Li/sander.  He  had  always  a  crowd  of  poets  about 
him  (who  are  often  a  tribe  of  venal  flatterers,)  that 
vied  with  each  other  in  singing  his  great  exploits,  for 
which  they  were  magnificently  paid.  Praise  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  noble  deeds;  but  it  diminishes  their 
lustre  when  either  extravagant  or  purchased. 

This  sort  of  vanity  and  ambition,  had  he  stopped 
there,  would  have  hurt  only  himself,  by  exposing  him 
to  envy  and  contempt;  but  a  natural  consequence  of 
it  was,  that  through  his  arrogance  and  pride,  in  con¬ 


i  Diod.  I.  xiv.  p.  234. 

»  Ceetera  principibus  statim  adesse:  unum  insatiabiliter 
parandum,  prosperani  sui  memoriam;  nam  contempts  fama, 
contemni  virtutes — Q,u6  magis  sooordiam  eorum  im-idere 
libet,  qui  praesenti  potentia  credunt  extingui  posse  etiam 
sequentis  a: v i  memoriam — siuim  cuique  decus  pusteritas 

rependit.  Tacit.  Jhmal.  1.  iv.  c.  30.  &  35. 

> 3  Plut  in  Lys.  p.  443 — 445. 
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junction  with  the  incessant  flatteries  of  those  around 
him,  he  carried  the  spirit  of  command  and  authority 
to  an  insupportable  excess,  and  observed  ik>  longer 
any  measures  either  in  rewarding  or  punishing.  The 
absolute  government  of  cities  with  tyrannic,  power 
were  the  fruits  of  his  friendship,  or  of  the  ties  of  hos¬ 
pitality  with  him;  and  only  the  death  of  those  he 
hated  could  put  an  end  to  his  resentment  and  displea¬ 
sure,  without  its  being  possible  to  escape  his  ven¬ 
geance.  What  Sylla  caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb,  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  engraved 
upon  Lysander’s:  that  no  man  had  ever  surpassed  him 
in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  evil  to  his  enemies. 

Treachery  and  perjury  cost  him  nothing  whenever 
they  promoted  his  designs;  nor  was  he  less  cruel  than 
revengeful;  of  which,  what  he  did  at  Miletus  was  a 
sufficient  proof.  Apprehending  that  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  would  escape  him,  he  swore  not  to  do 
them  any  hurt.  Those  unfortunate  persons  gave  cre¬ 
dit  to  his  oath,  and  no  sooner  appeared  in  public,  than 
they  were  put  to  the  sword  with  his  consent,  by  the 
nobility,  who  killed  them  all,  though  no  less  than 
800.  The  number  of  those  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  massacred  in  the  other  cities, 
is  incredible;  for  he  did  not  only  destroy  to  satiate  his 
own  individual  resentments,  but  to  serve  in  all  places 
the  enmity,  malice,  and  avarice  of  his  friends,  whom 
he  supported  in  gratifying  their  passions  by  the  death 
of  their  enemies. 

There  was  no  kind  of  injustice  and  violence  which 
the  people  did  not  suffer  under  the  government  of 
Lysander;  whilst  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  informed  of  his  conduct,  gave  themselves  no 
trouble  to  correct  it.  It  is  too  common  for  those  in 
power  to  be  little  affected  with  the  vexations  and 
oppressions  laid  upon  persons  of  low  condition  and 
credit,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  just  complaints; 
though  authority  is  principally  confided  to  them  for 
the  defence  of  the  weak  and  poor,  who  have  no  other 
protectors.  But  if  such  remonstrances  are  made  by 
a  great  or  powerful  person,  from  whom  they  may  have 
any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  the  same  authority  that  was 
slow  and  drowsy,  becomes  immediately  active  and 
officious;  a  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  the  love  of 
justice  that  actuates  it:  this  appears  here  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Lacedaemonian  magistrates.  Pharnabazus, 
weary  of  Lysander’s  repeated  enormities,  who  ravaged 
and  pillaged  the  provinces  under  his  command,  having 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  complain  of  the  wrongs 
he  had  received  from  tnat  general,  the  Ephori  recalled 
him.  Lysander  was  at  that  time  in  the  Hellespont. 
The.  letter  of  the  Ephori  threw  him  into  great  con¬ 
sternation.  As  he  principally  feared  the  complaints 
and  accusations  of  Pharnabazus,  he  made  all  the  haste 
he  could  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him  from  the 
hopes  of  softening  him,  a-nd  making  his  peace.  He 
went  for  that  purpose  to  him,  and  desired,  that  he 
would  write  another  letter  to  the  Ephori,  intimating 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  But  Lysander, 
says  Plutarch,  in  such  an  application  to  Pharnabazus, 
forgot  the  proverb,4  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  The 
satrap  promised  all  he  desired,  and  accordingly  wrote 
such  a  letter  in  Lysander’s  presence  as  he  had  re¬ 
quested,  but  he  had  prepared  another  to  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  effect.  When  he  was  to  seal  it,  as  both  letters 
were  of  the  same  size  and  form,  he  dexterously  put 
that  he  had  written  in  secret  in  the  place  of  the  other, 
without  being  observed,  which  he  sealed  and  gave  him. 

Lysander  departed  well  satisfied,  and  being  arrived 
at  Sparta,  alighted  at  the  palace  where  the  senate  was 
assembled,  and  delivered  Pharnabazus’s  letter  to  the 
Ephori.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  when  he 
heard  the  contents,  and  withdrew  in  extreme  confu¬ 
sion  and  disorder.  Some  days  after  he  returned  to 
the  senate,  and  told  the  Ephori,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  to  acouit  himself  of  the 
sacrifices  he  had  vowed  to  that  god  before  his  battles. 
That  pilgrimage  was  no  more  than  a  pretence  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  live  as  a  private  person 
in  Sparta,  and  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  obeying;  he. 


■  The  Greek  is,  Cretan  against  Cretan,  as  the  people  of 
Crete  passed  for  the  greatest  cheats  and  liars  in  the  world. 
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who  till  then  had  always  governed.  Accustomed  long 
to  commanding  armies,  and  to  the  flattering  distinc¬ 
tions  of  a  kind  of  sovereignty  exercised  b)r  him  in 
Asia,  he  could  not  endure  that  mortifying  equality 
which  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  multitude,  nor  re¬ 
duce  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  a  private  life.  Hav¬ 
ing  obtained  permission,  not  without  great  difficulties, 
he  embarked. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  kings,  reflecting  that 
he  held  all  the  cities  in  dependence  upon  himself,  by 
the  means  of  the  governors  and  magistrates  who  had 
been  established  by  him,  and  who  were  also  indebted 
to  him  for  their  unlimited  authority,  and  that  he  was 
thereby  effectually  lord  and  master  of  all  Greece,  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  vigorously  to  restore  the  government 
of  the  people,  and  to  depose  all  his  creatures  and 
friends  from  any  share  in  it.  This  alteration  occa¬ 
sioned  great  tumults  at  first.  About  the  same  time, 
Lysander,  being  apprized  of  the  design  ofThrasybu- 
lus  to  re-establish  the  liberty  of  his  country,  returned 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  Sparta,  and  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  Lacedsemonians  to  support  the  party  of 
the  nobility  at  Athens.  We  have  before  observed, 
that  Pausanias,  from  a  more  noble  spirit  of  equity  and 
generosity,  gave  peace  to  Athens,  and  by  that  means, 
says  Plutarch,  clipped  the  wings  of  Lysander’s  am¬ 
bition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  YOUNGER  CYRUS,  WITH  THE  AID  OF  THE 
GRECIAN  TROOPS,  ENDEAVOURS  TO  DETHRONE 
HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERXES.  HE  IS  KILLED  IN 
BATTLE.  FAMOUS  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOU¬ 
SAND. 

ANTIQUITY  has  few  events  so  memorable  as  those 
I  am  about  to  relate  in  this  place.  We  see  on  one 
side  a  young  prince,  in  other  respects  abounding  with 
excellent  qualities,  but  abandoned  to  his  violent  am¬ 
bition,  carrying  war  from  a  distance  against  his  brother 
and  sovereign,  and  going  to  attack  him  almost  in  his 
own  palace,  with  the  view  of  depriving  him  at  once 
of  his  crown  and  life;  we  see  him,  I  say,  fall  dead  in 
the  battle  at  the  feet  of  that  brother,  and  terminate, 
by  so  unhappy  a  fate,  an  enterprise  equally  glaring 
and  criminal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  who 
follow  him,1 *  destitute  of  all  succour  after  the  loss  of 
their  chiefs,  without  allies,  provisions,  money,  cavalry, 
or  archers,  reduced  to  less  than  10,000  men,  with  no 
resource  but  in  their  own  persons  and  valour,  sup¬ 
ported  solely  bjr  the  ardent  desire  of  preserving  their 
liberty,  and  of  returning  to  their  native  countries; 
these  Greeks,  with  bold  and  intrepid  resolution,  make 
their  retreat  before  a  victorious  army  of  1,000,000 
of  men,  traverse  five  or  six  hundred  leagues,  notwith¬ 
standing  vast  rivers  and  innumerable  defiles,  and  arrive 
at  last  in  their  own  country,  through  a  thousand  fierce 
and  barbarous  nations,  victorious  over  all  obstacles 
in  their  way,  and  over  all  the  clangers  which  either 
concealed  fraud  or  open  force  reduce  them  to  undergo. 

This  retreat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  and 
most  experienced  military  men,  is  the  boldest  and 
best  conducted  exploit  to  be  found  in  ancient  history, 
and  is  deemed  a  perfect  model  in  its  kind.  Happily 
for  ns  it  is  described  with  the  utmost  minuteness  by 
an  historian  who  was  not  only  eye-witness  of  the  facts 
he  relates,  but  the  first  mover,  the  soul  of  this  great 
enterprise.  I  shall  only  abridge  his  history,  and  ab¬ 
stract  its  most  material  circumstances;  but  I  cannot 
omit  advising  young  persons  who  make  arms  their 
profession,  to  consult  the  original,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  translation  extant,  though  far  short  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  beauties  of  the  text.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
meet  with  a  more  able  master  than  Xenophon  in  the 
art  of  war,  to  whom  may  be  well  applied  here  what 


i  Post  Mortem  Cyri,  neque  armis  a  tanto  exercitu  vinei, 
Deque  doio  capi  potuerunt ;  revertentesque  inter  tot  indomi- 
tas  nationes  et  barbaras  gentes,  per  tanta  itineris  spatia, 
virtute  se  usque  terminos  Datriffi  defenderunt.  Justin.  1. 
?.  c.  11. 


Homer  says  of  Phoenix  the  governor  of  Achilles 
“That  he  was  equally  capable  of  forming  his  pupi 
for  eloquence  or  arms.” 

M6J«»  t«  (srijf’  rfy,y.Trifx  n  ipymi. 

SECTION  I.— CYRUS  RAISES  TROOPS  SECRETLJf 

AGAINST  HIS  BROTHER  ARTAXERXES.  THIRTEEN 

THOUSAND  GREEKS  JOIN  HIM.  HE  SETS  OUT 

FROM  SARDIS,  AND  ARRIVES  AT  BABYLONIA  AF 

TER  A  MARCH  OF  MORE  THAN  SIX  MONTHS. 

We  have  already  said,3  that 
young  Cyrus,  son  of  Darius  Notbus  A.  M.  3600 
and  Parysatis,  saw  with  pain  his  Ant.  J.  C.  404. 
elder  brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the 
throne,  and  that  at  the  very  time  the  latter  was  taking 
ossession  of  it,  he  had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of 
is  crown  and  life  together.  Artaxerxes  was  not  in¬ 
sensible  of  what  he  had  to  fear  from  a  brother  of  his 
enterprising  and  ambitious  spirit,  but  could  not  refuse 
pardoning  him  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother 
Parysatis,  who  doted  upon  this  youngest  son.  He 
sent  him  therefore  into  Asia  to  his  government;  con¬ 
fiding  to  him,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  an 
absolute  authority  over  the  provinces  left  him  by  the 
will  of  the  king  his  father. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  his 
thoughts  were  solely  intent  upon  A.  M.  3601. 
revenging  the  affront  he  supposed  Ant.  J.  C.  403. 
he  had  received  from  his  brother, 
and  to  dethrone  him.  He  received  all  that  came  from 
the  court  with  great  favour  and  affability,  to  induce 
them  insensibly  to  quit  the  king’s  party  and  adhere  to 
him.  He  gained  also  the  hearts  of  the  Barbarians 
under  his  goveniment;  familiarizing  himself  witn 
them,  and  mingling  with  the  common  soldiery, 
though  without  forgetting  the  dignity  of  the  general; 
and  these  he  formed  by  various  exercises  for  service 
in  war.  He  applied  particularly  to  raise  secretly  in 
several  places,  and  upon  different  pretexts,  a  body  of 
Grecian  troops,  upon  whom  he  relied  much  more 
than  upon  those  of  the  Barbarians.  Clearchus  retired 
to  his  court  after  having  been  banished  from  Sparta, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  him,  being  an  able,  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  valiant  captain.  At 
the  same  time  several  cities  in  the  A.  M.  3602. 
provinces  under  the  government  of  Ant.  J.  C.  402. 
Tissaphernes  revolted  from  their 
obedience,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Cyrus.  This  incident,  which  was  not  an  effect 
of  chance,  but  of  the  secret  intrigues  of  that  prince, 
gave  birth  to  a  war  between  them.  Cyrus,  under  the 
pretence  of  arming  against  Tissaphernes,  assembled 
troops  with  less  reserve;  and  to  amuse  the  court  the 
more  speciously,  sent  grievous  complaints  to  the  king 
against  that  governor,  demanded  his  protection  and 
aid  in  the  most  submissive  manner.  Artaxerxes  was 
deceived  by  these  appearances,  and  believed  that  all 
Cyrus’s  preparations  were  directed  against  Tissapher¬ 
nes  alone,  and  continued  quiet  from  the  assurance  of 
having  nothing  to  apprehend  for  himself. 

Cyrus  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  im¬ 
prudent  security  and  indolence  of  his  brother,4  which 
some  people  conceived  the  effect  of  his  goodness  and 
humanity.  And  indeed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
he  seemed  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  first  Artaxer¬ 
xes,  whose  name  he  bore.  For  he  demeaned  himself 
with  great  mildness  and  affability  to  such  as  approat  li¬ 
ed  him;  he  honoured  and  rewarded  magnificently,  all 
those  whose  services  had  merited  favour;  when  he 
passed  sentence  of  punishment,  it  was  without  either 
outrage  or  insult;  and  when  he  made  presents,  it  was 
with  a  gracious  air,  and  such  engag-ing  manners,  as 
infinitely  exalted  their  value,  and  implied,  that  he  was 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good  to  his  subjects.  To  all  these  excellent 
qualities  he  ought  to  have  added  one  no  less  royal, 
and  which  would  have  put  him  upon  his  guard  against 


4  Iliad.  1.  v.  443. 

a  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.243—240,  and  252.  Justin.  1.  v.  c.  11 

Xenoph.  de  Cyri  Exped.  1.  i.  p.  243 — 248. 

4  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1013. 
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the  enterprises  of  a  brother,  whose  character  he  ought 
to  have  known;  I  mean  a  wise  foresight  that  pene¬ 
trates  the  future,  and  renders  a  prince  attentive  to 
prevent  or  frustrate  whatever  may  disturb  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  state. 

The  emissaries  of  Cyrus  at  the  court  were  perpet¬ 
ually  dispersing  reports  and  opinions  amongst  the 
people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended  change 
and  revolt.  They  said  that  the  state  required  a  king 
of  Cyrus’s  character;  a  king,  magnificent,  liberal, 
who  loved  war,  and  showered  his  favours  upon  those 
that  served  him;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  empire  to  have  a  prince  upon  the 
throne  fired  with  ambition  and  valour,  for  the  support 
and  augmentation  of  its  glory. 

The  young  prince  lost  no  time  on 
A  M.  3603.  his  side,  and  hastened  the  execution 

Ant.  J.  C.  401.  of  his  great  design.  He  was  then 
only  twenty-three  years  old  at  most. 
After  the  important  services  he  had  done  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  without  which  they  had  never  obtained  the 
victories  that  had  made  them  masters  of  Greece,  he 
thought  he  might  safely  open  himself  to  them.  He 
therefore  imparted  to  them  the  present  situation  of 
his  affairs,  and  the  end  he  had  in  view;  convinced 
that  such  a  confidence  could  not  but  incline  them  the 
more  in  his  favour. 

[n  the  letter  he  wrote  them,  he  spoke  of  himself  in 
very  magnificent  terms.  He  told  them  he  had  a 
greater  and  more  royal  heart  than  his  brother;  that 
he  was  better  versed  in  the  philosophy  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Magi,1  and  that  he  could  drink  more  wine 
without  being  disordered  in  his  senses;  a  very  merit¬ 
orious  quality  amongst  the  Barbarians,  but  not  so 
proper  to  recommend  him  to  the  good  opinion  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  writing.  The  Lacedaemonians 
sent  orders  to  their  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  prince 
immediately,  and  to  obey  the  commands  of  Tamos 
his  admiral  in  all  things,  but  without  the  least  men¬ 
tion  of  Artaxerxes,  or  seeming  in  any  manner  privy 
to  his  design.  They  thought  that  precaution  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  justification  with  Artaxerxes,2  in  case 
affairs  should  happen  to  terminate  in  his  favour. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  review  after¬ 
wards  made,  consisted  of  13,000  Greeks,  which  were 
the  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army,  and  100,000 
regular  troops  of  the  barbarous  nations.  Clearchus, 
the  Lacedasmonian,  commanded  all  the  Peloponnesian 
troops,  except  the  Acheeans,  who  had  Socrates  of 
Achaia  for  their  leader.  The  Boeotians  were  under 
Proxenus  the  Theban,  and  the  Thessalians  under 
Menon.  The  Barbarians  had  Persian  generals,3  of 
whom  the  chief  was  Ariaeus.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
thirty-five  ships  under  Pythagoras  the  Lacedaemonian, 
and  twenty-five  commanded  by  Tamos  the  ^Egyp¬ 
tian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  It  followed  the  land 
army,  coasting  along  near  the  shore. 

Cyrus  had  opened  his  mind  to  Clearchus  alone  of 
all  the  Greeks,  foreseeing  aright  that  the  length  and 
boldness  of  the  enterprise  could  not  fail  of  discourag¬ 
ing  and  dismaying  the  officers,  as  well  as  soldiers. 
He  made  it  his  sole  application  to  gain  their  affections 
during  the  march,  by  treating  them  with  kindness  and 
humanity,  conversing  freely  with  them,  and  giving 
effectual  orders  that  they  should  want  for  nothing. 
Proxenus,  between  whose  family  and  Xenophon’s  an 
ancient  friendship  subsisted,  presented  that  young 
Athenian  to  Cyrus,  who  received  him  very  favourably,4 
and  gave  him  an  employment  in  his  army  amongst 
he  Greeks.  He  set  out  from  Sardis  at  length,  and 
marched  towards  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia.  The 
troops  knew  neither  the  occasion  of  the  war,  nor  into 
what  countries  they  were  going.  Cyrus  had  only 
caused  it  to  be  given  out,  that  he  was  carrying  his 
arms  against  the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  pro¬ 
vince  by  their  incursions. 

i  By  the  knowledge  of  the  Magi,  amongst  the  Persians, 
was  meant  the  science  of  religion  and  government. 

a  Qmerentes  apud  Cyrum  gratiam  ;  et  apud  Artaxerxem, 
si  vicisset,  venire  patrociuia  cum  nihil  adversus  eum  apertfi 
decrevissent.  Justin .  1.  v.  c.  fl. 

3  Xenoph.  Oyri  .Exped.  1.  i.  p.  252, 

*  Xenoph.  1.  iii.  p.  294. 
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Tissaphernes,6  rightly  Judging  that  all  these  prepa 
tations  were  too  great  for  so  insignificant  an  enter¬ 
prise  as  against  Pisidia,  had  set  out  post  from  Miletus 
to  give  the  king  an  account  of  them.  This  news 
occasioned  great  trouble  at  court.  Parysatis  the 
moth'er  of  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  was  looked  ’upon 
as  the  principal  cause  of  this  war;  and  all  persons  in 
her  service  and  interest  were  suspected  of  hold  in®- 
intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Statira  especially,  the  reign* 
ing  queen,  reproached  her  incessantly  in  the  most 
violent  terms.  “Where  is  now,”  said  she  to  her, 
“  that  faith  you  have  so  often  engaged  for  your  son’s 
behaviour1?  Where  those  ardent  prayers  you  em¬ 
ployed  to  preserve  from  death  that  conspirator  against 
nis  king  and  brother?  It  is  your  unhappy  fondness 
that  has  kindled  this  war,  and  plunged  us  into  an 
abyss  of  misfortunes.”  The  antipathy  and  hatred  of 
the  two  queens  for  each  other  were  already  very 
great,  and  were  still  more  inflamed  by  such  warm  re¬ 
proaches.  We  shall  see  what  the  consequences  were. 
Artaxerxes  assembled  a  numerous  army  to  receive 
his  brother. 

Cyrus  advanced  continually  by  long  marches.6 
What  troubled  him  most  on  the  way  was  the  pass  of 
Cilicia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile  between  very  high 
and  steep  mountains,  that  would  admit  no  more  than 
one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king  of 
the  country,  was  preparing  to  dispute  this  pass  with 
him,  and  would  infallibly  have  succeeded  but  for  the 
diversion  made  by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  To  defend  the 
coasts  against  the  insults  of  the  fleet,  Syennesis  aban¬ 
doned  that  important  post,  which  a  small  body  of 
troops  might  have  made  good  against  the  greatest 
army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  refused 
to  advance  any  farther,  rightly  suspecting  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  king,  and  loudly  exclaim¬ 
ing  that  they  had  not  entered  into  the  service  upon 
that  condition.  Clearchus,  who  commanded  them, 
had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  ability  to  stifle 
this  commotion  in  its  birth.  At  first  he  made  use  of 
authority  and  force,  but  with  very  ill  success,  and 
desisted  therefore  from  an  open  opposition  to  their 
sentiments:  he  even  affected  to  enter  into  their  views, 
and  to  support  them  with  his  approbation  and  influ¬ 
ence.  He  declared  publicly,  that  he  would  not  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  them,  and  advised  them  to  depute 
persons  to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his  own  mouth 
against  whom  they  were  to  be  led,  that  they  might 
follow  him  voluntarily  if  they  approved  his  measures: 
if  not,  that  they  might  demand  his  permission  to 
withdraw.  By  this  artful  evasion  he  appeased  the 
tumult,  and  made  them  easy,  and  they  chose  him 
and  some  other  officers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus, 
whom  he  had  secretly  apprized  of  every  thing,  made 
answer,  that  he  was  going  to  attack  Abrocomas7  his 
enemy,  who  was  encamped  at  twelve  days’  march 
from  thence  upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this  answer 
was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainly  saw  against 
whom  they  were  going,  they  resolved  to  proceed, 
and  only  demanded  an  augmentation  of  their  pay. 
Cyrus,  instead  of  one  darick  8  a  month  to  each  soldier, 
promised  to  give  them  one  and  a  half. 

Some  time  after,  Cyrus  was  informed  that  two  of 
the  principal  officers,  upon  account  of  a  private  quar¬ 
rel  with  Clearchus,  had  deserted  with  part  of  their 
equipage  on  board  a  merchant  ship.  Many  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  send  some  galleys  after 
them,  which  might  be  done  with  gyeat  ease;  and  that 
when  thej'  were  brought  back,  they  should  be  made 
an  example,  by  suffering  death  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  army.  Cyrus,  convinced  that  favour  was  the 
most  certain  means  to  obtain  affection,9  and  that 
punishments,  like  violent  remedies,  ought  never  to  be 
usr-w  but  in  extreme  necessity,  declared  publicly  that 

•  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014.  «  Xenoph.  1.  i.  p.  248 — 2G1 

’  It  is  not  said  where  he  commanded.  It  appears  to  be 

upon  the  Euphrates.  He  marched  with  300,000  men  to  join 
the  king’s  army,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  battle. 

•  The  darick  was  worth  ten  livres. 

•  Beneficiis  potius  quam  remediis  ingenio  experiri  placuit. 
Plin  in  Traj 
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he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  detained 
any  one  in  his  service  by  force,  and  added,  that  he 
would  send  them  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they 
had  left  as  hostages  in  his  hands. 

An  answer  displaying  so  much  wisdom  and  gene¬ 
rosity  had  a  surprising  effect;  and  made  even  those 
his  firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to  retire. 
This  is  an  excellent  lesson  for  all  who  govern.  There 
is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  fund  of  natural  generosity, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  know  and  to  put  in  play. 
Threats  exasperate  them,  and  chastisement  makes 
them  revolt,  when  endeavours  are  used  to  force  them 
to  do  their  duty  against  their  will.  They  desire  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  honour,*  and 
that  the  glory  of  discharging  their  duty  through 
choice  be  left  in  their  power:  to  show  that  you  believe 
men  faithful,  is  often  the  best  means  to  make  them  so. 

Cyrus  soon  after  declared,  that  he  was  marching 
against  Artaxerxes.  Upon  which  some  murmuring 
was  heard  at  first,  but  it  soon  gave  place  to  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  that 
prince’s  magnificent  promises  to  the  army. 

As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  marches,l 2  he  was  in¬ 
formed  from  all  parts,  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to 
come  directly  to  a  battle,  but  had  resolved  to  wait  in 
the  heart  of  Persia  till  all  his  forces  were  assembled  ; 
and  that,  to  stop  his  enemies,  he  had  ordered  to  be 
dug  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  a  ditch  of  five  fathoms 
broad,  and  three  deep,  extending  the  space  of  twelve 
parasangas,3  or  leagues,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
wall  of  Media.  Between  the  Euphrates  and  the  fosse 
a  way  had  been  left  of  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  by 
which  Cyrus  passed  with  his  whole  army,  which  he 
had  reviewed  the  day  before.  The  king  had  neglect¬ 
ed  to  dispute  this  pass  with  him,  and  suffered  him  to 
continue  his  march  towards  Babylon.  It  was  Tiriba- 
sus  who  made  him  resolve  not  to  fly  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  before  an  enemy,  over  whom  he  had  infinite  ad¬ 
vantages,  as  well  from  the  number  of  his  troops  a3 
the  valour  of  his  generals.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
advance  against  the  enemy. 

SECTION  II.— THE  BATTLE  OF  CUNAXA.  THE 
GREEKS  ARE  VICTORIOUS  ON  THEIR  SIDE,  AR¬ 
TAXERXES  ON  HIS.  CYRUS  IS  KILLED. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,4  was  called 
Cunaxa,  about  twenty-five  leagues 5  from  Babylon. 
The  army  of  Cyrus  consisted  of  13,000  Greeks, 
100,000  Barbarians,  and  twenty  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  That  of  the  enemy  in  horse  and  foot  might 
amount  to  about  1,200,000,  under  four  generals,  Tis- 
saphernes,  Gobryas,  Arbaces,  and  Abrocomas,  with¬ 
out  including  6000  chosen  horse,  that  fought  where 
the  king  was  present,  and  never  quitted  his  person. 
But  Abrocomas,  who  had  the  command  of  300,000 
men,  did  not  arrive  till  five  days  after  the  battle.  In 
the  king’s  army  were  only  150  chariots  armed  with 
scythes. 

Cyrus  believed,  from  the  enemy's  not  having  de¬ 
fended  the  pass  at  the  fosse,  that  there  would  be  no 
battle;  so  that  the  next  day  the  army  marched  with 
reat  negligence.  But  on  the  third,  Cyrus  being  in 
is  chariot,  with  few  soldiers  in  their  ranks  before  him, 
and  the  rest  marching  without  any  order,  or  having 
their  arms  carried  for  them,  a  horseman  came  in  full 
speed,  crying  out  as  he  passed,  that  the  enemy  were 
approaching  in  order  of  battle.  Upon  this,  great  con¬ 
fusion  ensued,  from  the  apprehension  that  they  should 
not  have  time  to  draw  up  the  army.  Cyrus,  leaping 
from  his  chariot,  put  on  his  arms  immediately,  and 
getting  on  horseback  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand,  he 

l  Nescio  an  plus  moribus  conferet  princeps,  qui  bonos  esse 
patitur,  quam  qui  cogit.  Plin.  ibid. 

Plerumque  habita  (ides  ipsam  obligat  fidem.  Liv. 

a  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1014.  Xenop.  1.  i.  p.  261 — 266. 
a  The  Parasanga  is  a  road  measure  peculiar  to  the  Per¬ 
sians.  It  was  commonly  thirty  stadia,  which  make  about  a 
league  and  a  half  French.  Some  were  from  twenty  to  sixty 
stadia.  In  the  march  of  Cyrus’s  army,  I  suppose  the  para¬ 
sanga  only  twenty  stadia,  or  one  league,  for  reasons  I  shall 
give  hereafter. 

•*  Xeuoph.  in  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  263 — 266.  Diod.  1,  xiv, 
p  253,  254.  Plut.  p.  1014—1017 

>  Five  hundred  stadia. 
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gave  orders  universally  to  the  troops  to  stand  to  their 
arms,  and  fall  into  their  ranks;  which  was  executed 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  the  troops  had  not  time 
to  refresh  themselves. 

Cyrus  posted  upon  his  right  1000  Paphlagoman 
horse,  supported  by  the  Euphrates,  and  the  light- armed 
infantry  of  the  Greeks;  and  next  them,  Clearchus, 
Proxenus,  and  the  rest  of  the  general  officers  to  Me- 
non,  at  the  head  of  their  several  corps.  The  left  wing, 
composed  of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatic  * 
nations,  was  commanded  by  Arimus,  who  had  1000 
horse.  Cyrus  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  where  the 
chosen  troops  of  the  Persians  and  other  Barbarians 
were  posted.  He  had  around  him  600  horsemen, 
armed  at  all  points,  as  were  their  horses,  with  front- 
lets  and  breast-plates.  The  prince’s  head  was  un¬ 
covered,  as  were  those  of  all  the  Persians,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  give  battle  in  that  manner;  the  arms 
of  all  his  people  were  red,  and  those  of  Artaxerxes 
were  white. 

A  little  before  the  onset,  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus 
not  to  charge  in  person,  but  to  cover  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  Grecian  battalions.  “  What  is  it  you  say?” 
replied  Cyrus;  “at  the  time  1  am  endeavouring  to 
make  myself  king,  would  you  have  me  show  myself 
unworthy  of  being  so?”  That  wise  and  generous 
answer  proves,  that  he  knew  the  duty  of  a  general, 
especially  on  a  day  of  battle.  Had  he  withdrawn 
when  his  presence  was  most  necessary,  it  would  have 
argued  his  want  of  courage,  and  intimidated  others. 
It  is  necessary  always,  however,  preserving  the  due 
distinction  between  the  leader  and  the  troops,  that 
their  danger  should  be  common,  and  no  one  exempt 
from  it;  lest  the  latter  should  be  alarmed  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  conduct.  Courage  in  an  army  depends  upon 
example,  upon  the,  desire  of  being  distinguished,  the 
fear  of  dishonour,  the  incapacity  of  doing  otherwise 
than  therest,  and  the  equality  of  danger.  IfCyrushad 
retired,  it  would  have  either  ruined,  or  greatly  weak¬ 
ened,  all  these  potent  motives,  by  discouraging  the 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers  of  his  army.  He  thought, 
that  being  their  general,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  that  office,  and  to 
show  himself  worthy  to  be  the  leader  and  soul  of  such 
a  number  of  valiant  men,  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
for  his  service. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  the  enemy  did  not  yet  appear. 
But  about  three  of  the  clock  a  great  dust  like  a  white 
cloud  arose,  followed  soon  after  with  a  blackness  that 
overspread  the  whole  plain;  after  which  was  seen  the 
glittering  of  armour,  lances,  and  standards.  Tissa- 
phernes  commanded  the  left,  which  consisted  of  ca¬ 
valry  armed  with  white  cuirasses,  and  of  light-armed 
infantry;  in  the  centre  was  the  heavy-armed  foot,  a 
great  part  of  which  had  bucklers  made  of  wood  which 
covered  the  soldier  entirely  (these  were  Egyptians.) 
The  rest  of  the  light-armed  infantry  and  of  the  horse 
formed  the  right  wing.  The  foot  were  drawn  up  by 
nations,  with  as  much  depth  as  front,  and  in  that  or¬ 
der  composed  square  battalions.  The  king  had  posted 
himself  in  the  main  body  with  the  flower  of  the  whole 
army,  and  had  6000  horse  for  his  guard,  commanded 
by  Artagerses.  Though  he  was  in  the  centre,  he  was 
beyond  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus’s  army,  so  much  did 
the  front  of  his  own  exceed  that  of  the  enemy  in  ex¬ 
tent.  A  hundred  and  fifty  chariots  armed  with 
scythes  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  army  at  some 
distance  from  one  another.  The  scythes  were  fixed 
to  the  axle  downwards  and  aslant,  so  as  to  cut  down 
and  overthrow  all  before  them. 

As  Cyrus  relied  very  much  upon  the  valour  and  ex 
perience  of  the  Greeks,  he  bade  Clearchus,  as  soon 
as  he  had  beaten  the  enemies  in  his  front,  to  take  care 
to  incline  to  his  left,  and  fall  upon  the  centre,  where 
the  king  was  posted — the  success  of  the  battle  depend¬ 
ing  upon  that  attack.  But  Clearchus,  finding  it  very 
difficult  to  make  his  way  through  so  great  a  body  of 
troops,  replied,  that  be  need  be  in  no  pain,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  to  do  what  was  necessary. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  advanced  slowly  and 
in  good  order.  Cyrus  marched  in  the  space  between 
the  two  armies,  though  nearest  to  his  own,  and  con¬ 
sidered  both  of  them  with  great  attention.  Xenophon 
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perceiving  him,  spurred  directly  up  to  him  to  know 
whether  he  had  any  farther  orders  to  give.  He  called 
out  to  him,  that  the  sacrifices  were  favourable,  and 
that  he  should  tell  the  troops  so.  He  then  hastened 
through  the  ranks  to  give  his  orders,  and  showed  him¬ 
self  to  the  soldiers  with  such  a  joy  and  serenity  in  his 
countenance,  as  inspired  them  with  new  courage,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of  kindness  and  familiar¬ 
ity,  that  excited  their  zeal  and  affection.  It  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend  what  great  effects  are  produced 
by  a  word,  a  kind  air,  or  a  look  of  a  general,  upon  a 
day  of  action;  and  with  what  ardour  a  common  man 
will  rush  into  danger,  when  he  believes  himself  not 
unknown  to  his  general,  and  thinks  his  valour  will 
oblige  him. 

Artaxerxes  moved  on  continually,  though  with  a 
slow  pace,  and  without  noise  and  confusion.  That 
good  order  and  exact  discipline  extremely  surprised 
the  Greeks,  w'ho  expected  to  see  much  hurry  and  tu¬ 
mult  in  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  hear  confused 
cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  above  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  paces,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  sing  the  hymn 
of  battle,  and  to  march  on,  slowly  at  first,  and  with 
silence.  When  they  came  near  the  enemy,  they 
set  up  great  cries,  striking  their  darts  upon  their 
shields  to  frighten  the  horse,  and  then  moving  alto¬ 
gether,  they  sprung  forwards  upon  the  Barbarians 
with  all  their  force,  w'ho  did  not  wait  their  charge, 
but  took  to  their  heels,  and  fled  universally;  except 
Tissaphernes,  who  stood  his  ground  with  a  small  part 
jf  his  troops, 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  the  enemy  routed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by  those  around 
dim.  But  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  a  vain  joy, 
nor  as  yet  reckon  himself  victor.  He  perceived  that 
Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  right  to  attack  him  in 
flank,  and  marched  directly  against  him  with  his  600 
horse.  He  killed  Artagerses,  who  commanded  the 
king’s  guard  of  6000  horse,  with  his  own  hand,  and 
put  the  whole  body  to  flight.  Discovering  his  bro¬ 
ther,  he  cried  out,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  I  see 
him,  and  spurred  against  him,  followed  only  by  his 
principal  officers;  for  his  troops  had  quitted  their 
ranks  to  follow  the  runaways,  which  was  an  essential 
fault. 

The  battle  then  became  a  single  combat,1  in  some 
measure,  between  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  and  the 
two  brothers  were  seen  transported  with  rage  and 
fury,  endeavouring,  like  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  to 
plunge  their  swords  into  each  other’s  hearts,  and  to 
assure  themselves  of  the  throne  by  the  death  of  their 
rival. 

Cyrus  having  opened  his  way  through  those  who 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  before  Artaxerxes,  joined 
him,  and  killed  his  horse  that  fell  with  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose,  and  was  remounted  upon  another, 
when  Cyrus  attacked  him  again,  gave  him  a  second 
wound,  and  was  preparing  to  give  him  a  third,  in 
hopes  that  it  would  prove  his  last.  The  king,  like  a 
lion  wounded  by  the  hunters,  Only  the  more  furious 
from  the  smart,  sprung  forwards,  impetuously  pushing 
his  horse  against  Cyrus,  who  running  headlong,  and 
without  regard  to  his  person,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  a  flight  of  darts,  aimed  at  him  from  all  sides, 
and  received  a  wound  from  the  king’s  javelin,  at  the 
instant  all  the  rest  discharged  their  weapons  against 
him.  Cyrus  fell  dead  :  some  say  that  it  was  from  the 
wound  given  him  by  the  king;  others  affirm  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  Carian  soldier.  Mithridates,  a  young 
Persian  nobleman,  asserted,  that  he  had  given  him  the 
mortal  stroke  with  a  javelin,  which  entered  his  temple, 
and  pierced  his  head  quite  through.  The  greatest 
persons  of  the  court,  resolving  not  to  survive  so  good 
a  master,  were  all  killed  around  his  body; — a  certain 
proof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he  well  knew  how  to 
choose  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  truly  beloved  by 
them.  Arifeus,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  firmest 
of  all  his  adherents,  fled  with  the  left  wing,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  caused  the  head  and  right 
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hand  of  his  brother  to  be  cut  off  by  the  eunuch  Mesa- 
bates,  pursued  the  enemy  into  their  camp.  Ariasus 
had  not  stopped  there,  but  having  passed  through  it, 
continued  his  retreat  to  the  place  where  the  army  had 
encamped  theday  before,  which  was  about  four  leagues 
distant.  b 

’I  issaphei nes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  grtatest  part 
of  his  left  wing  by  the  Greeks,  led  on  the  rest  against 
them,  and  by  the  side  of  the  river  passed  through  the 
light-armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks,  who  opened  to 
give  him  passage,  and  made  their  discharge  upon  him 
as  he  passed  without  losing  a  man.  They  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  who  was 
esteemed  an  able  captain.  Tissaphernes  kept  on 
without  returning  to  the  charge,  because  he  perceived 
he  was  too  weak,  and  w'ent  forward  to  Cyrus’s  camp, 
where  he  found  the  king,  who  was  plundering  it; 
but  had  not  been  able  to  force  the  quarter  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks  left  to  guard  it,  who  saved  their 
baggage. 

The  Greeks  on  their  side,  and  Artaxerxes  on  his, 
who  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  elsewhere,  be¬ 
lieved  each  of  them  that  they  had  gained  the  victory; 
the  first,  because  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and 
ursued  them;  and  the  king-,  because  he  had  killed 
is  brother,  beaten  the  troops  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  plundered  their  camp.  The  event  was  soon 
cleared  up  on  both  sides.  Tissaphernes,  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  camp,  informed  the  king,  that  the  Greeks 
had  defeated  his  left  wing,  and  pursued  it  wdth  great 
vigour;  and  the  Greeks  on  their  side  learned,  that 
the  king,  in  pursuing  Cyrus’s  left,  had  penetrated  into 
the  camp.  Upon  this  advice,  the  king  rallied  his 
troops,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  and 
Clearchus,  being  returned  from  pursuing  the  Persians, 
advanced  to  support  the  camp. 

The  two  armies  were  soon  very  near  each  other, 
when,  by  a  movement  made  by  the  king,  he  seemed 
to  intend  to  charge  the  Greeks  by  their  left,  who,  fear¬ 
ing  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides,  wheeled  about,  and 
halted  with  the  river  on  their  backs,  to  prevent  their 
being  taken  in  the  rear.  Upon  seeing  that,  the  king 
changed  his  form  of  battle  also,  drew  up  his  army  in 
front  of  them,  and  marched  on  to  the  attack.  As 
soon  as  the  Greeks  saw  him  approach,  they  began 
to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and  advanced  against 
the  enemy  even  with  more  ardour  than  in  the  first 
action. 

The  Barbarians  again  took  to  their  heels,  as  at  first, 
ran  farther  than  before,  and  were  pursued  to  a  village 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  upon  which  their  horse  halted. 
The  king’s  standard  was  observed  to  be  there,  which 
was  a  golden  eagle  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  having  its 
wings  displayed.  The  Greeks  preparing  to  pursue 
them,  they  abandoned  also  the  hill,  fled  precipitately, 
and  all  their  troops  broke,  and  were  in  the  utmost  dis¬ 
order  and  confusion.  Clearchus  having  drawn  up  the 
Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ordered  Lycias  the 
Syracusan,  and  another  to  go  up  it,  and  observe  what 
passed  in  the  plain.  They  returned  with  an  account 
that  the  enemy  fled  on  all  sides,  and  that  their  whole 
army  was  routed. 

As  it  was  almost  night,  the  Greeks  laid  down  their 
arms  to  rest  themselves,  much  surprised,  that  neither 
Cyrus,  nor  anyone  from  him,  appeared;  and  ima¬ 
gining  that  he  was  either  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  or  was  making  haste  to  possess  himself 
of  some  important  place;  for  they  were  still  ignorant 
of  his  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  rest  of  his  army. 
They  determined  therefore  to  return  to  their  camp, 
where  they  arrived  about  night-fall,  and  found  the 
greatest  part  of  the  baggage  taken,  with  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  400  waggons  laden  with  corn  and  wine, 
which  Cyrus  had  expressly  caused  to  be  carried  along 
with  the  army  for  the  Greeks,  in  case  of  any  pressing 
necessity.  Tffiey  passed  the  night  in  the  camp,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  without  any  refreshment,  con¬ 
cluding  that  Cyrus  was  alive  and  victorious. 

The  success  of  this  battle  shows  the  superiority  of 
valour  and  military  knowledge  over  the  greatest 
numbers  without  them.  The  small  army  of  the 
Greeks  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twelve  or  13,000 
men;  but  they  were  seasoned  and  disciplined  troops. 
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inured  to  fatigues,  accustomed  to  confront  dangers, 
sensible  to  glory,  and  who,  during  the  long  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  had  not  wanted  either  time  or  means  to 
acquire,  and  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of  war. 
On  Artaxerxes’s  side  were  reckoned  nearly  1,000,000 
of  men;  but  they  were  soldiers  only  in  name,  without 
force,  courage,  discipline,  experience,  or  any  senti¬ 
ment  of  honour.  Hence  it  was,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Greeks  appeared,  terror  and  disorder  ensued  amongst 
the  enemy;  and  in  the  second  action,  Artaxerxes 
himself  did  not  dare  to  wait  their  attack,  but  shame¬ 
fully  betook  himself  to  iiight. 

Plutarch  here  blames  Oiearchus  the  general  of  the 
Greeks  very  much,  and  imputes  to  him  as  an  unpar¬ 
donable  reglect,  his  not  having  followed  Cyrus’s 
order,  who  l'ecornmended  to  him  above  all  things  to 
fall  upon  that  body  where  Artaxerxes  commanded  in 
person.  This  reproach  seems  groundless.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  it  was  possible  for  that  captain, 
who  was  posted  on  the  right  wing,  to  attack  Arta¬ 
xerxes  immediately,  who,  m  the  centre  of  hisown  ar¬ 
my,  lay  beyond  the  utmost  extent  of  the  enemy’s 
left,  as  has  been  said  before.  It  seems  that  Cyrus, 
depending  as  he  did  with  great  reason  upon  the 
valour  of  the  Greeks,  and  desiring  they  should 
charge  Artaxerxes  in  his  post,  ought  to  have  placed 
them  in  the  left  wing  which  answered  directly  to 
the  part  where  the  king  was;  that  is,  to  the  main 
body,  and  not  in  the  right,  which  was  very  remote 
from  it. 

Clearchus  may  indeed  be  reproached  with  having 
followed  the  pursuit  too  warmly  and  too  long.  If, 
after  having  put  the  left  wing  wnich  opposed  him  into 
disorder,  he  had  charged  the  rest  of  the  enemy  in 
flank,  and  had  opened  nis  way  to  the  centre,  where 
Artaxerxes  was,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  would 
have  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  placed  Cyrus  up¬ 
on  the  throne.  The  600  horse  of  that  prince’s  guard 
committed  the  same  fault,  and  by  pursuing  the  body  of 
troops  they  had  put  to  iiight  too  eagerly,  left  their 
master  almost  alone,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy:  without  considering  that  they  were  cho¬ 
sen  from  the  whole  army  for  the  immediate  guard  of 
bis  person,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.  Too 
much  ardour  is  often  prejudicial  in  a  battle,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  able  general  to  know  how  to  restrain 
and  direct  it. 

Cyrus  himself  erred  highly  in  this  respect,  and 
abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  blind  passion  for 
glory  and  revenge.  In  running  headlong  to  attack 
his  brother,  he  forgot  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier.  He  ought 
not  to  have  exposed  himself,  but  as  became  a  prince: 
as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand — as  the  person  who  was 
to  give  orders,  and  not  as  those  who  were  to  execute 
them. 

In  these  remarks  I  only  adopt  those  which  have 
been  made  by  able  judges  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
would  not  choose  to  advance  my  own  opinion  upon 
points  which  I  am  not  competent  to  decide. 

SECTION  III. — EUI.OGY  OF  CYRUS. 

Xenophon  gives  us  a  magnificent  character  of 
Cyrus,'  and  that  not  merely  from  the  report  of  others, 
but  from  what  he  saw  and  knew  of  him  in  his  own 
person.  He  was,  says  he,  in  the  opinion  of  all  that 
was  acquainted  with  him,  next  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  a 
prince  the  most  worthy  of  the  supreme  authority,  and 
one  who  had  the  most  noble,  and  most  truly  roval  soul. 
From  his  infancy  he  surpassed  all  of  his  own  age  in 
every  exercise,  whether  it  were  in  managing  the 
horse,  drawing  the  bow,  throwing  the  dart,  or  in 
the  chase,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  once 
by  fighting  and  killing  a  bear  that  attacked  him. 
Those  advantages  were  enhanced  in  him  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  air,  an  engaging  aspect,  and  by  all 
the  graces  of  nature,  that  conduce  to  recommend 
merit. 

When  his  father  had  made  him  satrap  of  Lydia, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,2  his  chief  care  was 
to  make  the  people  sensible  that  he  had  nothing  so 
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much  at  heart  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolably,  no 
only  with  regard  to  public  treaties,  but  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  of  his  promises; — a  quality  very  rare  amongst 
princes,  which  however  is  the  basis  ot  all  good  gov 
ernment,  and  the  source  of  their  own,  aswell  as  their 
people’s  happiness.  Not  only  the  places  under  his 
authority,  but  the  enemy  themselves,  reposed  an  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  him. 

Whether  good  or  ill  were  done  him,  he  always  de¬ 
sired  to  return  it  two-fold,  and  wished  that  he  might 
live  no  longer  (as  he  said  himself,)  than  whilst  he 
surpassed  his  friends  in  benefits,  and  his  enemies  in 
vengeance.  (It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for 
him  to  have  overcome  the  latter  by  the  force  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  benevolence.)  Nor  was  there  ever  a  prince 
whom  people  were  more  afraid  to  offend,  nor  for 
whose  sake  they  were  more  ready  to  hazard  their 
possessions,  lives,  and  fortunes. 

Less  intent  upon  being  feared  than  beloved,  his 
study  was  to  make  his  greatness  appear  only  where 
it  was  useful  and  beneficial,  and  to  extinguish  all 
other  sentiments,  but  those  which  flow  from  grati¬ 
tude  and  affection.  He  was  careful  to  seize  every 
occasion  of  doing  good,  to  confer  his  favours  with 
judgment  and  in  season,  and  to  show,  that  he  thought 
himself  rich,  powerful,  and  happy,  only  as  he  made 
others  sensible  of  his  being  so  by  his  benevolence 
and  liberality.  But  he  took  rare  not  to  exhaust  the 
means  by  an  imprudent  profusion.  He  did  not  lavish3 
but  distribute  his  favours.  He  chose  rather  to  make 
his  liberalities  the  rewards  of  merit,  than  mere  dona¬ 
tions,  and  that  they  should  be  subservient  in  promo¬ 
ting  virtue,  and  not  in  supporting  the  soft  and  abject 
sloth  of  vice. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  conferring  his 
favours  upon  valiant  men,  and  governments  ana  re¬ 
wards  were  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  their  actions.  He  never  gran¬ 
ted  any  honour  or  dignity  to  favour,  intrigue,  or 
faction,  but  to  merit  alone;  upon  which  depends  not 
only  the  glory  but  the  prosperity  of  governments. 
By  that  means  he  soon  made  virtue  estimable,  and 
rendered  vice  contemptible.  The  provinces,  anima¬ 
ted  with  a  noble  emulation,  furnished  him  in  a  very 
short  time  with  a  considerable  number  of  excellent 
subjects  of  every  kind;  who  under  a  different  gov¬ 
ernment  would  have  remained  unknown,  obscure,  and 
useless. 

Never  did  any  one  know  how  to  confer  an  obliga¬ 
tion  with  a  better  grace,  or  to  win  the  hearts  of  those 
who  could  serve  him  with  a  more  engaging  beha¬ 
viour.  As  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  the  assistance  of  others  for  the  execution  of  his 
designs,  he  thought  justice  and  gratitude  required 
that  he  should  render  his  adherents  all  the  services 
in  his  power.  All  the  presents  made  him,  whether 
of  splendid  arms,  or  rich  apparel,  he  distributed 
among  his  friends,  according  to  their  several  tastes 
or  occasions,  and  used  to  say,  that  the  brightest  or¬ 
nament,  and  most  exalted  riches  of  a  prince,  consis¬ 
ted  in  adorning  and  enriching  those  who  served  him 
well.  In  fact,  says  Xenophon,  to  do  good  to  one’s 
friends,  and  to  excel  them  in  liberality,  does  not 
seem  so  worthy  of  admiration  in  so  high  a  fortune; 
but  to  transcend  them  in  goodness  of  heart  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  friendship  and  affection,  and  to  take  more 
pleasure  in  conferring,  than  receiving  obligations; 
this  is  what  I  find  in  Cyrus  truly  worthy  of  esteem 
and  admiration.  The  first  of  these  advantages  he 
derives  from  his  rank;  the  other  from  himself  and  his 
intrinsic  merit. 

By  these  extraordinary  qualities,  fie  acquired  the 
universal  esteem  and  affection  as  well  of  the  Greeks 
as  barbarians.  A  great  proof  of  what  Xenophon 
here  says,  is,  that  none-  ever  quitted  the  service  of 
Cyrus,  for  the  king’s;  whereas  great  numbers  went 
over  every  day  to  him  from  the  king’s  party  after  the 
war  was  declared,  and  even  of  such  as  had  most  cre¬ 
dit  at  the  court;  because  they  were  all  convinced, 
that  Cyrus  knew  best  how  to  distinguish  and  reward 
their  services.  -  ^  ' 
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it  is  most  certain  that  young  Cyrus  was  endowed  j 
with  great  virtues,  and  a  superior  merit;  but  1  am 
surprised,  that  Xenophon,  in  drawing  his  character, 
has  described  only  the  most  beautiful  features,  and 
such  as  are  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration  of  him, 
without  saying  the  least  word  of  his  defects,  and 
especially  of  that  immoderate  ambition,  which  was 
the  soul  of  all  his  actions,  and  which  at  length  put 
arms -into  his  hands,  against  his  elder  brother  and 
king.  Is  it  allowable  in  an  historian,  whose  chief 
duty  is  to  paint  virtue  and  vice  in  their  proper  col¬ 
ours,  to  relate  at  large  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature, 
without  intimating  the  least  dislike  or  reprobation  ot 
But  with  the  pagans,  ambition  was  so  far  from 
being  considered  as  a  vice,  that  it  often  passed  for  a 
virtue. 

SECTION  IV. — THE  KING  WISHES  TO  COMPEL 
THE  GREEKS  TO  DELIVER  UP  THEIR  ARMS. 
THEY  RESOLVE  TO  DIE  RATHER  THAN  SURREN¬ 
DER  THEMSELVES,  A  TREATY  IS  MADE  WITH 
THEM.  TISSAPHERNES  TAKES  UPON  HIM  TO 
CONDUCT  THEM  BACK  TO  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRY. 
HE  TREACHEROUSLY  SEIZES  CLEARCHU  S  AND 
FOUR  OTHER  GENERALS,  WHO  ARE  ALL  PUT  TO 
DEATH. 

The  Greeks,1  having  learned,  the  day  after  the 
battle,  that  Cyrus  was  dead,  sent  deputies  to  Ariaeus, 
the  general  of  the  barbarians,  who  nad  retired  with 
his  troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  marched 
the  day ‘before  the  action,  to  offer  him,  as  victors,  the 
crown  of  Persia  in  the  room  of  Cyrus.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  Persian  heralds  at  arms  from  the  king, 
to  summon  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms;  to  whom 
they  answered  with  a  haughty  air  that  such  mes¬ 
sages  were  not  to  be  sent  to  conquerors;  that  if  the 
king  would  have  their  arms,  he  might  come  and  take 
them;  but  that  they  would  die  before  they  would  part 
with  them;  that  if  he  would  receive  them  into  the 
number  of  his  allies,  they  would  serve  him  with  fide¬ 
lity  and  valour;2  but  if  he  imagined  to  reduce  them 
to  slavery  as  conquered,  he  might  know,  they  had 
wherewithal  to  defeud  themselves,  and  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  lose  their  lives  and  liberty  together.  The 
heralds  added,  that  they  had  orders  to  tell  them, 
that  if  they  continued  in  the  place  where  they  were, 
they  would  be  allowed  a  suspension  of  arms,  but  if 
they  advanced  or  retired,  that  they  would  be  treated 
as  enemies.  The  Greeks  agreed,  but  were  asked  by 
the  heralds  what  answer  they'  should  take  back. 
Peace  in  continuing  here,  or  war  in  marching,  re¬ 
plied  Clearchus,  without  explaining  himself  farther; 
in  order  to  keep  the  king  always  in  suspense  and 
uncertainty. 

The  answer  of  Ariaeus  to  the  Grecian  deputies  was 
that  there  were  many  Persians  more  considerable 
than  himself,  who  would  not  suffer  him  upon  the 
throne,  and  that  he  should  set  out  early  the  next  day 
to  return  into  Ionia;  that,  if  they  would  march  thither 
with  him,  they  might  join  him  in  the  night.  Clear¬ 
chus,  with  the  advice  of  the  officers,  prepared  to  de¬ 
part.  He  commanded  from  thenceforth,  as  being  the 
sole  person  of  sufficient  capacity;  for  he  had  not  been 
actually  elected  general-in-chief. 

When  the  night  came,  Miltocythes  the  Thracian, 
who  commanded  forty  horse,  and  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  foot  of  his  own  country,  went  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  king;  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  began 
their  march  under  the  conduct  of  Clearchus,  and  ar¬ 
rived  about  midnight  at  the  camp  of  Ariaeus.  After 
they  had  drawn  up  in  battle,  the  principal  officers 
went  to  wait  on  him  in  his  tent,  where  they  swore 
alliance  with  him  ;  and  the  barbarian  engaged  to 
conduct  the  army  without  fraud.  In  confirmation  of 
the  treaty,  they  sacrificed  a  wolf,  a  ram,  a  boar,  and 
a  bull;  the  Greeks  dipped  their  swords,  and  the  bar¬ 
barians  the  points  of  their  javelins,  in  the  blood  of 
the  victims. 
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Ariseus  did  not  think  proper  to  retirn  by  the  same 
route  they  had  come,  because,  as  they  had  found  no¬ 
thing  for  their  subsistence  during  the  last  seventeen 
days  of  their  march,  they  must  have  suffered  much 
more,  had  they  taken  the  same  way  back  again.  He 
therefore  took  another;  exhorting  them  only  to  make 
long  marches  at  first,  in  order  to  evade  the  king’s  pur¬ 
suit;  but  this,  however,  they  could  not  effect.  To¬ 
wards  the  evening,  when  they  were  not  far  from  some 
villages  where  they  proposed  to  halt,  the  scouts  came 
in  with  advice,  that  they  had  seen  several  equipages 
and  convoys,  which  made  it  reasonable  to  judge,  that 
the  enemy  were  not  far  oft.  Upon  which  they  stood 
their  ground,  and  waited  their  coming  up;  and  the 
next  day,  before  sun-rising,  drew  upin  the  same  order 
as  in  the  preceding  battle.  So  bold  an  appearance 
terrified  the  king,  who  sent  heralds,  not  to  demand,  as 
before,  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  but  to  propose 
peace  and  a  treaty.  Clearchus,  who  was  informed  of 
their  arrival,  whilst  he  was  busy  in  drawing  up  his 
troops,  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  tell  them, 
that  he  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear  them.  He  as¬ 
sumed  purposely  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  grandeur, 
to  denote  his  intrepidity,  and  at  the  same  to  show  the 
fine  appearance  and  good  condition  ot  his  phalanx. 
When  he  advanced  with  the  most  gallant  of  his  of¬ 
ficers,  expressly  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  had 
heard  what  the  heralds  had  to  propose;  he  made 
answer,  that  they  must  begin  with  giving  battle,  be¬ 
cause  the  army,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  had  no 
time  to  lose.  The  herald  having  carried  back  this 
answer  to  their  master,  returned  shortly  after;  which 
showed,  that  the  king,  or  whoever  spoke  in  his  name, 
was  not  very  distant.  They  said,  they  had  orders  to 
conduct  them  to  villages,  where  they  would  find  pro¬ 
visions  in  abundance,  and  conducted  them  thither  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  army  stayed  there  three  days,  during  which, 
Tissaphernes  arrived  from  the  king,  with  the  queen's 
brother  and  three  other  Persian  grandees,  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  officers  and  domestics.  Alter  hav¬ 
ing  saluted  the  generals,  who  advanced  to  receive 
him,  he  told  him  by  his  interpreter,  that  being  a 
neighbour  of  Greece,  and  seeing  them  engaged  in 
dangers,  out  of  which  itwould  bedifficult  to  extricate 
themselves,  he  had  used  his  good  offices  with  the 
king,  to  obtain  permission  to  reconduct  them  into 
their  own  country;  being  convinced,  that  neither 
themselves,  nor  their  cities,  would  ever  be  unmindful 
of  that  favour:  that  the  king,  without  having  declared 
himself  positively  upon  that  head,  had  commanded 
him  to  come  to  them,  to  know  for  what  cause  they 
had  taken  arms  against  him;  and  he  advised  them  to 
make  the  king  such  an  answer,  as  might  not  give  any 
offence,  and  might  enable  him  to  do  them  service. 
“We  call  the  gods  to  witness,”  replied  Clearchus, 
“  that  we  do  not  enlist  ourselves  to  make  war  with 
the  king,  or  to  march  against  him.  Cyrus,  concealing 
his  true  motives  under  different  pretexts,  brought  us 
almost  hither  without  explaining  himself,  the  better  to 
surprise  you.  And  when  we  saw  him  surrounded 
with  dangers,  we  thought  it  infamous  to  abandon 
him,  after  the  favours  we  had  received  from  him. 
But  as  he  is  dead,  we  are  released  from  our  engage¬ 
ment,  and  neither  desire  to  contest  the  crown  with 
Artaxerxes,  nor  to  ravage  his  country,  nor  to  give 
him  the  least  disquiet;  provided  he  does  not  oppose 
our  return.  However,  if  we  are  attacked,  we  shall 
endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  to  make  a 
good  defence;  and  shall  not  be  ungrateful  towards 
those  who  render  us  any  service.”  Tissaphernes  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  would  let  the  king  know  what  they 
said,  and  return  with  his  answer.  But  his  not  coming 
the  next  day  gave  the  Greeks  some  anxiety:  he  how¬ 
ever  arrived  on  the  third,  and  told  them  that  after 
much  controversy,  he  had  at  length  obtained  the 
king’s  pardon  for  them:  for,  that  it  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  king,  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  people 
to  return  with  impunity  into  their  country,  who  had 
been  so  insolent  as  to  come  thither  to  make  war  upon 
him.  “In  fine,”  said  he,  “  you  may  now  assure 
yourselves  of  not  finding  any  obstacle  to  your  return, 
and  of  being  supplied  with  provisions,  or  suffered  to 
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buy  them;  and  you  shall  swear  on  your  part,  that 
you  will  pass  without  committing  any'  disorders  in 
your  inarch,  and  that  you  will  take  only  what  is 
necessary;  provided  you  are  not  furnished  with  it.” 
These  conditions  were  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tis- 
saphernes  and  the  queen’s  brother  gave  their  hands 
to  the  colonels  and  captains  in  token  ot  amity.  After 
which  Tissaphernes  withdrew  to  arrange  his  affairs, 
promising  to  return  shortly  in  order  to  go  back  with 
them  into  his  government. 

The  Greeks  waited  for  him  above  twenty  days, 
continuing  encamped  near  Ariasus.who  received  fre¬ 
quent  visits  from  his  brothers,  and  other  relations,  as 
did  the  officers  of  his  army  from  the  Persians  of  the 
different  party;  who  assured  them  from  the  king  of 
an  entire  oblivion  of  the  past:  so  that  the  friendship 
of  Ariaeus  for  the  Greeks  appeared  to  cool  every  day 
more  and  more.  This  change  gave  them  some  unea- 
si  ness.  Several  of  the  officers  went  to  Cleaichus  and 
the  other  generals,  and  said  to  them,  “  What  do  we 
here  any  longer’?  Are  we  not  sensible,  that  the  king 
desires  to  see  us  all  perish,  that  others  may  be  terii- 
fied  by  our  example?  Perhaps  he  keeps  us  waiting 
here,  till  he  re- assembles  his  dispersed  troops,  or  sends 
to  seize  the  passes  in  our  way  ;  tor  he  will  never  suffer 
us  to  return  into  Greece  to  divulge  our  own  glory  and 
his  shame.”  Clearchus  made  answer  to  this  discourse, 
that  to  depart  without  consulting  the  king,  was  to 
break  with  him,  and  to  declare  war  by  violating  the 
treaty;  that  they  should  remain  without  a  conduc¬ 
tor  in  a  strange  country,  where  nobody  would  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  provisions;  that  Ariarns  would  aban¬ 
don  them;  and  that  even  their  friends  would  be¬ 
come  their  enemies;  that  he  did  not  know,  but  there 
might  be  other  rivers  to  pass,  but  that,  were  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  the  only  one,  they  could  not  get  over  it,  were 
the  passage  ever  so  little  disputed.  That  if  it  were 
necessary  to  come  to  a  battle,  they  should  find  them¬ 
selves  without  cavalry  against  an  enemy  that  had  a 
very  numerous  and  excellent  body  of  horse;  so  that 
if  they  gained  the  victory,  they  could  make  no  great 
advantage  of  it,  and  if  they  were  overcome,  they  were 
utterly  and  irretrievably  lost.  ”  Besides,  why  should 
the  king,  who  has  so  many  other  means  to  destroy 
us,  engage  his  word  only  to  violate  it,  and  thereby 
render  himself  execrable  in  the  sight  of  gods  and 
men?” 

Tissaphernes,  however,  arrived  with  his  troops,  in 
order  to  return  into  his  government,  and  they  set  for¬ 
ward  all  together  under  the  conduct  of  that  satrap, 
who  supplied  them  with  provisions.  Ariaeus  with  his 
troops  encamped  with  the  Barbarians,  and  the  Greeks 
separately  at  some  distance,  which  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  distrust  amongst  them.  Besides  which,  there 
happened  frequent  quarrels  for  wood  or  forage,  that 
augmented  their  aversion  for  each  other.  After  three 
days’  march,  they  arrived  at  the  wall  of  Media,  which 
is  a  hundred  feet  high,  twenty  broad,  and  twenty 
leagues  1  in  extent,  all  built  with  bricks,  cemented 
with  bitumen,  like  the  walls  of  Babylon,  from  which 
it  was  not  very  distant  at  one  of  its  extremities, 
When  they  had  passed  it,  they  marched  eight  leagues 
in  two  days,  and  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  after  hav¬ 
ing  crossed  two  of  its  canals,  cut  expressly  for  water¬ 
ing  the  country.  They  then  passed  the  Tigris2  upon 
a  bridge  of  twenty-seven  boats  near  Sitace,  a  very 
great  and  populous  city.  After  four  days’  march, 
they  arrived  at  another  city,  very  opulent  also,  called 
Opis.  They  found,  there  a  bastard  brother  of  Arta- 
xerxes  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops,  which 
he  was  bringing  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana  to  his  aid. 
He  admired  the  fine  order  of  the  Greeks.  From 
thence,  having  passed  the  deserts  of  Media,  they 
came  after  a  march  of  six  days  to  a  place  called  the 
lands  of  Parysatis;  the  revenues  of  which  appertained 


i  Twenty  parasangas. 

*»  The  march  of  the  Greeks  and  the  rest  of  the  army, 
from  the  (lay  after  the  battle  till  the  passing  of  the  Tigris, 
abounds  in  the  text  of  Xenophon  with  very  great,  obscuri¬ 

ties,  to  explain  which  fully,  would  require  a  long  disserta¬ 
tion.  My  plan  does  not  admit  me  to  enter  into  such  discus¬ 
sions,  which  I  must  therefore  refer  to  those  who  are  more 
able  than  myself. 


to  that  princess.  Tissaphernes,  to  insult  the  memory 
of  her  son  Cyrus,  so  dearly  beloved  by  her,  gave  up 
the  villages  to  be  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  Contin¬ 
uing  their  march  through  the  desert  on  the  one  side 
of  the  Tigris,  which  they  had  on  their  left,  they  arri¬ 
ved  at  CmnEe  a  very  great  and  rich  city,  and  from 
thence  at  the  river  Zabates. 

The  occasions  of  distrust  increased  every  day  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  Clearchus .  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  an  explanation  once 
for  all  with  Tissaphernes.  He  began  with  observing 
upon  the  sacred  and  inviolable  nature  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  them.  “  Can  a  man,”  said  he, 

“  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  capable  of  liv- 
in°-  at  ease.  How  would  he  shun  the  wrath  of  the 
gods,  who  are  the  witnesses  of  treaties,  and  escape 
their  vengeance,  whose  power  is  universal?”  He 
added  afterwards  many  things  to  prove,  that  the 
Greeks  were  obliged  by  their  own  inti  rest  to  continue 
faithful  to  him,  and  that,  by  renouncing  his  alliance, 
they  must  first  inevitably  renounce  not  only  all  re- 
ligion,  but  reason  and  common  sense.  Tissaphernes 
se'emed  to  relish  this  discourse,  and  spoke  to  him  with 
all  the  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  sincerity;  in¬ 
sinuating  at  the  same  time,  that  some  persons  had 
done  him  bad  offices  with  him.  “If  you  will  bring 
your  officers  hither,”  said  he,  “  I  will  show  you  those 
who  have  wronged  you  by  their  representations.”  He 
kept  him  to  supper,  and  professed  more  friendship  for 
him  than  ever. 

The  next  day  Clearchus  proposed  in  the  assembly, 
to  go  with  the  several  commanders  of  the  troops  to 
Tissaphernes.  He  suspected  Menon  in  particular, 
whom  he  knew  to  have  had  a  secret  conference  with 
the  satrap  in  the  presence  of  Ariaeus;  besides  which, 
they  hacf  already  differed  several  times  with  each 
other.  Some  objected,  that  it  was  not  proper  that  all 
the  generals  should  go  to  Tissaphernes,  and  that  it 
was  not  consistent  with  prudence  to  rely  implicitly 
upon  the  professions  of  a  Barbarian.  But  Clearchus 
continued  to  insist  upon  his  proposal,  till  it  was  agreed 
that  the  four  other  commanders,  with  twenty  captains 
and  about  200  soldiers,  under  pretext  of  buying  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Persian  camp,  where  there  was  a  market, 
should  be  sent  along  with  him.  When  they  came  to 
the  tent  of  Tissaphernes,  the  five  commanders,  Clear¬ 
chus,  Menon,  Proxenus.  Agias,  and  Socrates,  were 
suffered  to  enter,  but  the  captains  remained  without 
at  the  door.  Immediately,  on  a  certain  signal  before 
agreed  on,  those  within  were  seized,  and  the  others 
put  to  the  sword.  Some  Persian  horse  afterwards 
scoured  the  country,  and  killed  all  the  Greeks  they 
met,  whether  freemen  or  slaves.  Clearchus,  with  the 
other  generals,  was  sent  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
their  heads  to  be  struck  off.  Xenophon  describes 
with  sufficient  extent  the  characters  of  those  officers. 

Clearchus  was  valiant,  bold,  intrepid,  and  of  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  forming  great  enterprises.  His  courage 
was  not  rash,  but  directed  by  prudence;  and  'he  re¬ 
tained  all  the  coolness  of  his'temper  and  presence  of 
mind  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dangers.  He  loved 
the  troops,  and  let  them  want  for  nothing.  He  knew 
how  to  make  them  obey  him;  but  out  of  fear.  His 
mien  was  awful  and  severe;  his  language  rough;  his 
punishments  instant  and  rigorous:  he  gave  way  some¬ 
times  to  passion,  but  presently  came  to  himself,  and 
always  chastised  with  justice.  His  great  maxim  was, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  in  an  army  without  severe 
discipline;  and  from  him  came  the  saying,  that  asoldier 
ought  to  fear  his  general  more  than  the  enemy.  The 
troops  esteemed  nis  valour,3  and  did  justice  to  his 
merit;  but  the}'  were  afraid  of  his  temper,  and  did 
not  love  to  serve  under  him.  In  a  word,  says  Xeno¬ 
phon,  the  soldiers  feared  him  as  scholars  do  a  severe 
pedagogue.  We  may  say  of  him  with  Tacitus,  that 
by  an  excess  of  severity  he  made,  what  had  other¬ 
wise  been  well  done  by  him,  unamiable;  Cvpidine 
severitatis  in  his  etiam,  giue  rite  faccret,  acerb, us.* 

Proxenus  was  of  Boeotia.  From  his  infancy  he  as- 


»  Manebat  admiratio  viri  et  fama  ;  sed  oderant.  Tacit 
r list  or,  I.  i*i.  <*,.  Ii8, 

*  Tacit.  Anna!,  c.lxxv. 
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pired  at  great  things,  and  was  industrious  to  make 
himself  capable  of  them.  He  spared  no  means  for 
the  attainment  of  instruction,  and  was  the  disciple  of 
Gorgias  the  Leontine,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who 
sold  his  lectures  at  a  very  high  price.  When  he 
found  himself  capable  of  commanding,  and  of  doing 
good  to  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  being  served  by 
them,  he  entered  into  Cyrus’s  service  with  the  view 
of  advancing  himself.  He  did  not  want  ambition, 
but  would  take  no  other  path  to  glory  than  that  of 
virtue.  He  would  have  been  a  perfect  captain,  had 
he  had  to  do  with  none  but  brave  and  disciplined  men, 
and  had  it  been  only  necessary  to  make  himself  be¬ 
loved.  He  was  more  apprehensive  of  being  upon  bad 
terms  with  his  soldiers,  than  his  soldiers  with  him. 
He  thought  it  sufficient  for  a  commander  to  praise 
good  actions,  without  punishing  bad  ones;  for  which 
reason  he  was  beloved  by  the  worthy,  but  those  of 
a  different  character  abused  his  easiness.  He  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age. 

Could  the  two  great  persons,1  whose  portraits  we 
have  here  drawn  after  Xenophon,  have  moulded  into 
one,  something  perfect  might  have  been  made  of  them, 
by  retrenching  their  several  defects,  and  retaining  only 
their  virtues;  but  it  rarely  happens,  that  the  same 
man,  as  Tacitus2  says  of  Agricola,  behaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumstances,  some¬ 
times  with  gentleness  and  sometimes  with  severity, 
without  lessening  his  authority  by  the  former,  or  the 
people’s  affection  by  the  latter. 

Menon  was  a  Thessalian,  avaricious  and  ambitious, 
but  ambitious  only  to  satiate  his  avarice,  pursuing 
honour  and  estimation  for  the  mere  lucre  of  money. 
He  courted  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  of  persons 
in  authority,  that  he  might  have  'it  in  his  power  to 
commit  injustice  and  oppression  with  impunity.  To 
obtain  his  ends,  falsehood,  fraud,  peijury  cost  him 
nothing;  whilst  sincerity,  and  integrity  of  heart,  were 
in  his  opinion  merely  weakness  and  stupidity.  He 
loved  nobody;  and  it  he  professed  friendship,  it  was 
»nly  to  deceive.  As  others  make  their  glory  consist 
in  religion,  probity,  and  honour,  he  valued  himself  up¬ 
on  injustice,  deceit,  and  treachery.  He  gained  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  great  by  false  reports,  whispering,  and  cal¬ 
umny;  and  that  of  the  soldiery  by  license  and  impu¬ 
nity.  In  fine,  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  terri¬ 
ble  by  the  mischief  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  im¬ 
agined  he  favoured  those  to  whom  he  did  none. 

I  had  thoughts  of  retrenching  these  characters, 
which  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  history.  But  as 
men,  in  all  times,  are  the  same,  I  thought  retaining 
them  would  neither  be  useless  uor  disagreeable  to  the 
reader. 

SECTION  V.— RETREAT  OF  THE  10,000  GREEKS 

FROM  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BABYLON,  AS  FAR  AS 

TREBISOND. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  having  been  seized,3 
and  the  officers  who  attended  them  massacred,  the 
troops  were  in  the  highest  consternation.  They  were 
five  or  600  leagues  from  Greece,  surrounded  with 
oreat  rivers  and  hostile  nations,  without  a  guide  or 
any  supplies  of  provisions. — In  this  state  of  general 
dejection,  they  could  not  think  of  taking  either  nour¬ 
ishment  or  repose.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Xen¬ 
ophon,  a  young. Athenian,  but  of  prudence  and  capac¬ 
ity  superior  to  his  years,  went  to  some  of  the  officers, 
and  represented  to  them,  that  they  had  no  time  to 
lose;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent 
the  bad  designs  of  the  enemy;  that  however  small 
their  number,  they  would  render  themselves  formida¬ 
ble,  if  they  behaved  with  boldness  and  resolution: 
that  valour  and  not  multitude  determines  the  success 
of  arms;  and  that  it  was  necessary  above  all  things  to 
nominate  generals  immediately,— because  an  ariuy 


>  Egregium  principals  temperameritum  si,  demptis 
utriusque  vitiis  soIee  virtutes  miscercntur.  Tacit •  Histov. 

!.  ii  e  5. 

o  Pro  variis  temporibus  ac  negotns  t-everus  et  conns— nec 
illi,  quod  est  rarissimum,  aul  faoilitas  auctoritatem,  aut  se- 
veritas  nmorem,  diminuit.  Tacit,  in  Jlgric,  c,  ix. 
s  Xetioph.  in  Exped.  C’yr.  1.  iii.  &  iv. 


without  commanders  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  A 
council  was  immediately  held,  at  which  100  officers 
were  present;  and  Xenophon  being  desired  to  speak, 
enforced  the  reasons  at  large,  which  he  had  at  first 
but  lightly  touched  upon;  and  by  his  advice  comman¬ 
ders  were  appointed.  These  were.  Timasion,  in  the 
room  of  Clearchus,  Xanthicles  for  Socrates,  Cleanor 
for  Agias.  Philesius  for  Menon,  and  Xenophon  for 
Proxenus. 

Before  the  break  of  day,  they  assembled  the  army. 
The  generals  made  speeches  to  animate  the  troops, 
and  Xenophon  amongst  the  rest. — “  Fellow  soldiers,” 
said  he,  “the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  by  vile 
treachery,  and  the  being  abandoned  by  our  friends, 
is  very  deplorable:  but  we  must  not  sink  under  our 
misfortunes;  and  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let  us  choose 
rather  to  perish  gloriously,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Barbarians,  who  would  inflict  upon  us  the  greatest 
miseries.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  glorious  battles  of 
Platasae,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  so  many  others, 
wherein  our  ancestors,  though  with  a  small  number, 
have  fought  and  defeated  the  innumerable  armies  of 
the  Persians,  and  thereby  rendered  the  name  alone  of 
Greek  for  ever  formidable.  It  is  to  their  invincible 
valour  we  owe  the  honour  we  possess  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  no  masters  upon  earth  but  the  gods,  nor  any  hap¬ 
piness  but  what  is  consistent  with  liberty.  Those 
gods,  the  avengers  of  perjury,  and  witnesses  of  the 
enemy’s  perfidy,  will  be  favourable  to  us;  and  as  they 
are  attacked  in  the  violation  of  treaties,  and  take 
pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud  and  exalting  the  low, 
they  will  also  follow  us  to  battle,  and  combat  for  us. 
For  the  rest,  fellow  soldiers,  as  we  have  no  refuge  but 
in  victory,  which  must  be  our  sole  resource,  and  will 
make  us  ample  amends  for  whatever  it  costs  to  attain 
it;  I  should  believe,  if  it  were  your  opinion,  that  in 
order  to  make  a  more  expeditious  and  less  difficult 
retreat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  rid  ourselves  of 
all  the  useless  baggage,  and  to  keep  only  what  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  in  our  march.” — All  the  soldiers 
that  moment  lifted  up  their  hands  to  signify  their 
approbation  and  consent  to  all  that  had  been  said, 
and  without  loss  of  time  set  fire  to  their  tents  and 
carriages;  such  of  them  as  had  too  much  equipage 
giving  it  to  others  who  had  too  little,  and  destroying 
the  rest. 

It  was  resolved  to  march  the  army  without  tumult 
or  violence,  if  their  return  was  not  opposed;  but  oth¬ 
erwise  to  open  themselves  a  passage  sword  in  hai:d 
through  the  enemy.  They  therefore  began  their  march 
in  the  form  of  a  great  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage 
in  the  centre.  Chirisophus,  the  Lacedemonian,  had 
the  vanguard:  two  of  the  oldest  captains  the  right 
and  left;  and  Timasion  with  Xenophon  were  posted 
in  the  rear  as  the  youngest  officers. — The  first  day 
was  distressing;  because  having  neither  horse  nor 
slingers,  they  were  extremely  harassed  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  sent  against  them:  but  they  provided  against 
that  inconvenience  bjr  following  Xenophon’s  advice. 
They  chose  200  men  out  of  the  Rhodians  among  the 
troops,  whom  they  armed  with  slings,  and  augmented 
their  pay  for  their  encouragement.  They  could  throw 
as  far  again  as  the  Persians,  because  they  discharged 
balls  of  lead,  and  the  others  made  use  only  of  large 
flints.  They  mounted  also  a  squadron  of  fifty  men 
upon  the  horses  intended  for  the  baggage,  and  sup¬ 
plied  their  places  with  other  beasts  of  burden.  By 
the  means  of  this  supply,  a  second  detachment  of  the 
enemy  were  very  severely  handled. 

After  some  days’  march  Tissaphernes  appeared 
with  all  his  forces.  He  contented  himself  at  first  with 
harassing  the  Greeks,  who  moved  on  continually. 
The  latter  observing  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  a 
hollow'  square,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  from  the 
unevenness  of  ground,  hedges,  and  other  obstacles, 
which  might  oblige  them  to  break  it,  changed  their 
order  of  battle,  and  marched  in  two  columns,  with 
the  little  baggage  they  had  in  the  space  between 
them.  They  formed  a  body  of  reserve  of  600  chosen 
men,  whom  they  divided  into  six  companies,  and  sub¬ 
divided  by  fifties  and  tens,  to  facilitate  their  motions 
according  as  occasion  might  require.  When  the 
columns  came  tlose  to  each  other,  they  either  re- 
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mamed  in  the  rear,  or  filed  off  upon  the  flanks  on 
both  sides,  to  avoid  disorder;  and  when  they  opened, 
they  fell  into  the  void  space  in  the  rear  between  the 
two  columns.  Upon  any  occasion  of  attack,  they 
immediately  ran  where  it  was  necessary.  The  Greeks 
stood^several  charges,  but  they  were  neither  consider¬ 
able,  nor  attended  with  much  loss. 

They  arrived  at  the  river  Tigris.  As  its  depth  would 
not  admit  them  to  repass  it  without  boats,  they  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  Carduchian  mountains,  because 
there  was  no  other  way;  and  the  prisoners  reported, 
that  from  thence  they  would  enter  Armenia,  where 
they  might  pass  the  Tigris,  at  its  source,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Euphrates,  not  very  distant  from  it.  To 
gain  those  defiles,  before  the  enemy  could  seize  them, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  set  forwards  in  the  night,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  the 
break  of  day;  which  was  done  accordingly.  Chiriso- 
phus  continued  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard, 
with  the  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  besides 
his  ordinary  corps;  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  with 
only  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  because  at  that  time 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  on  that  side.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  had  taken  possession  of  several 
of  the  heights,  from  whence  it  was  necessary  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great 
danger  and  difficulty. 

The  officers,  having  held  a  council  of  war,  were  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  proper  to  leave  behind  them  all 
the  beasts  of  burden  not  absolutely  necessary,  with 
all  the  slaves  lately  taken;  because  both  the  one  and 
the  other  would  retard  their  march  too  much  in  the 
great  defiles  they  had  to  pass;  besides  which,  it  re¬ 
quired  a  greater  quantity  of  provisions  to  support 
them,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  beasts  were 
useless  in  fight.  That  regulation  was  executed  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  they  continued  their  march  sometimes 
fighting,  sometimes  halting.  The  passing  of  the 
mountains,  which  took  up  seven  days,  fatigued  the 
ti'oops  exceedingly,  and  occasioned  some  loss;  but  at 
length  they  arrived  at  villages,  where  they  found 
provisions  in  abundance,  and  rested  some  days,  to 
recover  the  severe  fatigues  the  army  had  undergone, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  they  had  suffered  in 
Persia  was  trivial. 

But  they  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to 
new  danger.  Almost  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
they  came  to  a  river  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth, 
called  Centrites,  which  stopped  their  march.  They 
had  to  defend  themselves  both  against  the  enemy, 
who  pursued  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  Armenians, 
the  soldiers  of  the  country,  who  lined  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  They  attempted  in  vain  to  pass  it 
in  a  place  where  the  water  came  up  to  their  arm-pits, 
and  were  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
which  the  weight  of  their  arms  made  them  unable  to 
resist.  By  good  fortune  they  discovered  another 
place  not  so  deep,  where  some  soldiers  had  seen  the 
people  of  the  country  pass.  It  required  abundance  of 
address,  diligence,  and  valour,  to  keep  off  the  enemy 
on  both  sides  of  them.  The  army  however  passed 
the  river  at  length  without  much  loss. 

They  marched  afterwards  with  less  interruption; 
lassed  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  and  arrived  at  the 
ittle  river  Teleboa,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has 
many  villages  on  its  banks.  Here  began  the  western 
Armenia;  which  was  governed  by  Tiribasus,  a  satrap 
much  beloved  by  the  king,  who  had  the  honour  to 
help  him  to  mount  on  horseback  when  at  court:1  he 
offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  suffer  the  soldiers 
to  take  all  they  wanted,  upon  condition  that  they 
should  commit  no  ravages  in  their  march;  which 
proposal  was  accepted  and  ratified  on  each  side. 
Tiribasus  kept  always  a  flying  camp  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  army.  There  fell  a  great  quantity  of 
snow,  which  gave  the  troops  some  inconvenience; 
and  they  learned  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tiribasus  de¬ 
signed  to  attack  the  Greeks  in  their  passage  over  the 
mountains,  in  a  defile,  through  which  they  must 


i  The  French  translator  of  Xenophon  says,  he  held  the 
king's  stirrup  when  he  got  on  horseback,  without  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  ancients  used  none. 


necessarily  march.  They  prevented  him  by  seizing 
that  post,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  After 
some  days’  march  through  deserts,  they  passed  the 
Euphrates  near  its  source,  not  having  the  water  above 
their  waist. 

They  suffered  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north 
wind,  which  blew  in  their  faces,  and  obstructed  res¬ 
piration;  so  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice 
to  the  wind,  upon  which  it  seemed  to  abate.  They 
marched  on  in  snow  five  or  six  feet  deep,  which  killed 
several  servants  and  beasts  of  burden, "besides  thirty 
soldiers.  They  made  several  fires  during  the  night, 
for  they  found  plenty  of  wood.  All  the  next  day, 
they  continued  their  march  through  the  snow,  where 
many  of  them,  worn  down  with  nunger,  which  was 
followed  with  languor  or  fainting,  continued  lying 
upon  the  ground,  through  weakness  and  want  of 
spirits.  When  something  had  been  given  them  to 
eat,  they  found  themselves  relieved,  and  continued 
their  march. 

The  enemy  still  pursued  them.  Many,  overtaken 
by  the  night,  remained  on  the  road  without  fire  or 
provisions,  so  that  several  died  of  their  hardships,  and 
the  enemy  who  followed  them  took  some  baggage. 
Some  soldiers  were  also  left  behind,  that  had  los  heir 
sight,  and  others  their  toes,  by  the  snow.  Against 
the  first  evil  the  remedy  was  to  wear  something  black 
before  the  eyes;  and  against  the  other  to  keep  the 
legs  always  in  motion,  and  to  bare  the  feet  at  night. 
Arriving  at  a  more  commodious  place,  they  dispersed 
themselves  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  recover 
and  repose  after  their  fatigues.  The  houses  were 
built  under  ground,  with  an  opening  at  top,  like  a 
well,  through  which  the  descent  was  by  a  ladder; 
but  there  was  another  entrance  for  cattle.  They 
found  there  sheep,  cows,  goats,  poultry;  with  wheat, 
barley,  and  pulse;,  and  for  drink,  there  was  beer, 
which  was  very  strong,  when  not  mingled  with  water, 
but  was  agreeable  to  those  who  were  used  to  it.  They 
drank  this  with  a  reed  out  of  the  vessels  that  held  the 
beer,  upon  which  they  saw  the  barley  swim.  The 
master  of  the  house  where  Xenophon  lay,  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  even  showed  him  where  some 
wine  was  concealed ;  besides  which  he  made  him  a 
present  of  several  horses.  He  taught  him  also  to 
fasten  a  kind  of  hurdles  to  their  feet,  and  to  do  the 
same  to  the  other  beasts  of  burden,  to  prevent  their 
sinking  in  the  snow;  without  which  they  would  have 
been  up  to  the  girth  in  it  at  every  step.  The  army, 
after  having  rested  seven  days  in  these  villages,  re¬ 
sumed  their  route. 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
river  Araxes,  called  also  the  Phasis,  which  is  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  breadth.  Two  days  after  they  disco¬ 
vered  the  Phasians,  the  Chalybes,  and  the  Taocians, 
who  kept  the  pass  of  the  mountains,  to  prevent  their 
descending  into  the  plain.  They  saw  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle  with  them,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  engage  the  same  day.  Xenophon,  who 
observed  that  the  enemy  defended  only  the  ordinary 
passage,  and  that  the  mountain  was  three  leagues  in 
extent,  proposed  the  sending  of  a  detachment  to  take 
possession  of  the  heights  that  commanded  the  enemy; 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  as  they  might  prevent 
all  suspicion  of  their  design  by  a  march  in  the  night 
and  by  making  a  false  attack  by  the  main  road,  to 
amuse  the  barbarians.  This  was  accordingly  executed, 
the  enemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pass  cleared. 

They  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  who  are 
the  most  valiant  of  all  the  barbarians  in  those  parts. 
When  they  killed  an  enemy,  they  cut  off  his  head, 
and  carried  it  about  in  triumph,  singing  and  dancing. 
They  kept  themselves  close  shut  up  in  their  cities, 
and  when  the  army  marched,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
rear,  after  having  carried  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
country  into  places  of  safetj'.  After  twelve  or  fifteen 
days’  march,  they  arrived  at  a  very  high  mountain, 
called  Teches,  from  whence  they  descried  the  sea. 
The  first  who  perceived  it,  raised  great  shouts  of  joy 
for  a  considerable  time;  which  made  Xenophon  im¬ 
agine  that  the  vanguard  was  attacked,  and  go  with 
haste  to  support  it.  As  he  approached  nearer,  the 
cry  of  The  sea'  The  sea!  was  heard  distinctly,  and 
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the  alarm  changed  into  joy  and  gayety;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  top,  nothing  was  heard  but  a  con¬ 
fused  noise  of  the  whole  army  crying  together,  The 
sea!  The  sea!  whilst  they  could  not  refrain  from 
tears,  nor  from  embracing  their  generals  and  officers. 
And  then,  without  waiting  for  orders,  they  heaped 
up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  erected  a  trophy  with  broken 
bucklers  and  shattered  arms. 

From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  mountain  of 
Colchis,  one  of  which  was  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
of  that  the  people  of  the  country  had  possessed 
themselves.  The  Greeks  drew  up  in  battle  at  the 
bottom  of  it  to  ascend,  for  the  access  was  not  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Xenophon  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  march 
in  line  of  battle,  but  by  files:  because  the  soldiers 
could  not  keep  their  ranks,  from  the  inequality  of  the 
ground,  that  in  some  places  was  easy,  and  in  others 
difficult,  to  climb,  which  might  discourage  them. 
That  advice  was  approved,  and  the  army  formed  ac¬ 
cording  to  it.  The  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to 
fourscore  files,  each  consisting  of  about  100  men, 
with  1800  light-armed  soldiers,  divided  into  three 
bodies,  one  of  which  was  posted  on  the  right,  another 
on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  the  centre.  After  having 
encouraged  his  troops,  by  representing  to  them  that 
this  was  the  last  obstacle  they  had  to  surmount,  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the  army  began 
to  ascend  the  hill.  The  enemy  were  not  able  to  sup¬ 
port  their  charge,  and  dispersed.  They  passed  the 
mountain,  and  encamped  in  villages,  where  they  found 
provisions  in  abundance. 

A  very  strange  accident  happened  there  to  the 
army,  which  put  them  in  great  consternation.  For 
the  soldiers,  finding  abundance  of  bee-hives  in  that 
place,  and  eating  the  honey,  they  were  seized  with 
violent  vomiting  and  fluxes,  attended  with  delirious 
fits;  so  that  those  who  were  least  ill  seemed  like 
drunken  men,  and  the  rest,  either  furiously  mad  or 
dying.  The  earth  was  strewed  with  their  bodies  as 
after  a  defeat;  however,  none  of  them  died,  and  the 
distemper  ceased  the  next  day  about  the  same  time  it 
had  seized  them.  The  third  or  fourth  day  the  soldiers 
got  up,  but  in  a  condition  in  which  people  are  after 
taking  a  violent  medicine. 

Two  days  after,  the  army  arrived  near  Trebisond, 
a  Greek  colony  of  Sinopians,  situate  upon  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Colchis.  Here  they 
lay  encamped  for  thirty  days,  and  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  of  the  vows  they  had  made  to  Jupiter,  Her¬ 
cules,  and  the  other  deities,  to  obtain  a  happy  return 
into  their  own  country.  They  also  celebrated  the 
games  of  the  horse  and  foot  races,  wrestling,  boxing, 
the  pancratium;  the  whole  attended  with  the  greatest 
joy  and  solemnity. 

SECTION  VI. —THE  GREEKS,  AFTER  HAVING 
UNDERGONE  EXCESSIVE  FATIGUES,  AND  SUR¬ 
MOUNTED  MANY  DANGERS,  ARRIVE  UPON  THE 
SEA-COAST  OPPOSITE  TO  BYZANTIUM.  THEY 
PASS  THE  STRAIT,  AND  ENGAGE  IN  THE  SER¬ 
VICE  OF  SEUTHES,  PRINCE  OF  THRACE.  XENO¬ 
PHON  AFTERWARDS  REPASSES  THE  SEA  WITH 
HIS  TROOPS,  ADVANCES  TO  PERGAMUS,  AND  JOINS 
THIMBRON,  GENERAL  OF  THE  LACEDEMONIANS, 
WHO  WAS  MARCHING  AGAINST  TISSAPHERNES 
AND  PHARNABAZUS. 

After  having  offered  sacrifice  to  the  several  divi¬ 
nities,1  and  celebrated  the  games,  they  deliberated 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return  into 
Greece.  They  concluded  upon  going  thither  by  sea, 
and  for  that  purpose  Chirisophus  offered  to  go  to 
Anaxibius,  the  admiral  of  Sparta,  who  was  his  friend, 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  obtain  ships  of  him.  He 
set  out  directly,  and  Xenophon  regulated  the  order 
it  was  necessary  To  observe,  and  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  camp,  provisions,  and 
forage.  He  believed  it  also  proper  to  make  sure  of 
some  vessels,  besides  those  that  were  expected,  and 
made  some  expeditions  against  the  neighbouring 
people. 

As  Chirisophus  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was 
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expected,  and  provisions  began  to  be  wanting,  it  waa 
resolved  to  proceed  by  land;  because  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  transport  the  whole 
army;  and  those  which  the  precaution  of  Xenophon 
had  procured,  were  allotted  to  carry  the  women,  the 
old  and  sick  men,  with  all  the  unnecessary  baggage. 
The  army  continued  its  march,  and  lay  ten  days  at 
Cerasus,2  where  there  was  a  general  review  of  the 
troops,  who  were  found  to  amount  to  8,600  men,  out 
of  about  10,000;  the  rest  having  died  in  the  retreat, 
of  their  wounds,  fatigue,  or  diseases. 

In  the  short  time  that  the  Greeks  continued  in 
these  parts,  several  disputes  arose,  as  well  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  with  some  of  the  officers 
who  were  jealous  of  Xenophon’s  authority,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  render  him  odious  to  the  army.  But 
his  prudence  and  moderation  put  a  stop  to  those  dis¬ 
orders,  having  made  the  soldiers  sensible,  that  their 
safety  depended  upon  preserving  union  and  a  good 
understanding  amongst  themselves,  and  obedience  to 
their  generals. 

From  Cerasus  they  went  to  Cotyora.^which  is  not 
very  remote  from  it.  They  there  deliberated  again 
upon  the  proper  measures  for  their  return.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  represented  the  almost 
insupportable  difficulties  of  going  by  land,  from  the 
defiles  and  rivers  they  had  to  pass,  and  offered  to 
supply  the  Greeks  with  ships.  This  seemed  the  best 
expedient,  and  the  army  embarked  accordingly. 
They  arrived  the  next  day  at  Sinope,  a  city  of 
Paphjagonia,  and  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Chiri¬ 
sophus  repaired  thither  with  galleys,  but  without 
money,  though  the  troops  expected  to  receive  some. 
He  assured  them  that  the  army  should  be  paid  as 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine  sea;  and  that 
their  retreat  was  universally  celebrated,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  discourse  and  admiration  of  all  Greece. 

The  soldiers  finding  themselves  near  enough  to 
Greece,  desired  to  make  some  booty  before  they  ar 
rived  there,  and  with  that  view  resolved  to  nominate 
a  general  with  full  authority,  whereas,  till  then,  al< 
affairs  were  determined  in  the  council  of  war  by  the 
plurality  of  voices.  They  cast  their  eyes  upon  Xen¬ 
ophon,  and  caused  him  to  be  desired  to  accept  tha 
office.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the  honour  of  com¬ 
manding  in  chief;  but  he  foresaw  the  consequences, 
and  desired  time  to  consider.  After  having  expressed 
his  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  an  office  so  much  to 
his  honour,  he  represented,  that,  to  avoid  jealousy 
and  division,  the  success  of  affairs,  and  the  interest 
of  the  army,  seemed  to  require  that  they  should 
choose  a  Lacedaemonian  for  their  general,  as  the 
Spartan  state  at  that  time  was  actually  mistress  of 
Greece,  and  in  consideration  of  that  choice,  would  be 
better  disposed  to  support  them.  This  reason  was 
not  relished,  and  they  objected,  that  they  were  far 
from  intending  to  depend  servilely  upon  Sparta,  or 
to  submit  to  regulate  their  enterprises  by  the  plea¬ 
sure  or  dislike  of  that  state;  and  pressed  him  again  to 
accept  the  command.  He  was  then  obliged  to  explain 
himself  plainly,  and  without  evasion;  and  declared, 
that  having  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifice  upon  the 
offer  they  made  him,  they  nad  manifested  their  will 
by  evident  signs,  from  whence  it  appeared  that  they 
did  not  approve  their  choice.  It  was  surprising  to 
see  the  impression  which  the  sole  mention  of  the  gods 
made  upon  the  soldiers,  otherwise  very  warm  and 
tenacious;  and  who  besides  are  commonly  little  af¬ 
fected  with  the  motives  of  religion.  Their  great 
ardour  abated  immediately!  and  without  making  any 
reply,  they  proceeded  to  elect  Chirisophus,  though  a 
Lacedaemonian,  for  their  general. 

His  authority  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Dis¬ 
cord,  as  Xenophon  had  foreseen,  arose  amongst  the 
troops,  who  were  angry  that  their  general  prevented 
their  plundering  the  Grecian  cities  through  which 
they  passed.  This  disturbance  was  principally  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  Peloponnesians,  who  composed  one  half 
of  the  army,  and  could  not  see  Xenophon,  an  Athe- 


*  This  city  of  Cerasus  becamp  famous  for  the  cherry-trees 
which  Lucullus  first  brought  into  Italy,  and  winch  from 
thence  have  been  dispersed  all  over  the  western  world. 
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nian,  in  authority,  without  pain.  Different  measures 
were  proposed;  but  nothing  being  concluded,  the 
troops  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies,  of  which 
the  Achaians  and  Arcadians,  that  is,  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  were  the  principal,  amounting  to  4,500  heavy¬ 
armed  loot,  vvith  Lycon  and  Callimachus  for  their 
generals.  Ohivisophus  commanded  another  party  of 
about  1400  men,  besides  700  light-armed  infantry. 
Xenophon  had  the  third,  almost  the  same  in  number, 
of  which  300  were  light-armed  soldiers,  with  about 
40  horse,  which  were  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army. 
The  first  having  obtained  ships  from  the  people  of 
Heraclea,* 1 *  to  whom  they  had  sent  to  demand  them, 
set  out  before  the  rest  to  make  some  booty-,  and  made 
a  descent  in  the  port  of  Calpe.  Chirisophus,  who 
was  sick,  marched  by  land,  but  without  quitting  the 
coast.  Xenophon  landed  at  Heraclea,  and  entered 
into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

New  divisions  arose.  The  imprudence  of  the  troops 
and  their  leaders  had  involved  them  in  several  diffi¬ 
culties,  not  without  loss,  from  whence  the  address  of 
Xenophon  extricated  them  more  than  once.  Being 
all  re-united  again,  after  various  success,  they  arrived 
by  land  at  Chrysopolis  of  Chalcedon,  facing  Byzan¬ 
tium,  whither  they  repaired  some  days  after,  having 
passed  the  small  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the 
two  continents.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  plun¬ 
dering  that  rich  and  powerful  city,  to  revenge  a  fraud 
and  injury  which  had  been  done  them,  and  from  the 
hope  of  enriching  themselves  once  for  all,  when  Xen¬ 
ophon  made  all  possible  haste  thither.  He  admitted 
the  justice  of  their  revenge,  but  he  made  them  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  attend  it. 
“After  your  plundering  this  city-,  and  destroying  the 
Lacedaemonians  established  in  it,  you  will  be  deemed 
the  mortal  enemies  of  their  republic,  and  of  all  their 
allies.  Athens,  my  country,  that  had  400  galleys  at 
sea  and  in  the  arsenals,  when  it  took  up  arms  against 
them,  great  sums  of  money  in  its  treasury,  a  revenue 
of  1000  talents,  and  was  in  possession  of  all  the  isles 
of  Greece,  and  of  many  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  of 
which  this  was  one,  has  nevertheless  been  reduced  to 
yield  to  their  power,  and  submit  to  their  sway.  And 
can  you  hope,  who  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  without 
generals,  provisions,  allies,  or  any  resource,  either 
from  Tissaphernes,  who  has  betrayed  you,  or  the  king 
of  Persia,  whom  you  have  attempted  to  dethrone;  can 
you  hope,  I  say,  in  such  a  condition,  to  make  head 
against  the  Lacedaemonians?  Let  us  demand  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Byzantines,  and  not  avenge  their  fault 
by  a  much  greater  of  our  own,  which  must  draw  upon 
us  inevitable  ruin."  He  was  believed,  and  the  affair 
accommodated. 

From  thence  he  led  them  to  Salmydessa,®  to  serve 
Seuthes,  prince  of  Thrace,  who  had  before  solicited 
him  by  his  envoys,  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  order 
to  his  re-establishment  in  his  father’s  dominions,  of 
which  his  enemies  had  deprived  him.  He  had  made 
Xenophon  great  promises  for  himself  and  his  troops; 
but  when  he  had  done  him  the  service  he  wanted,  he 
was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  not  give 
him  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xenophon  keenly'  re¬ 
proached  him  with  this  breach  of  faith;  imputing  his 
perfidy  to  his  minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to 
make  his  court  to  his  master,  by  saving  him  a  sum  of 
money  at  the  expense  of  justice,  faith,  and  honesty; 
qualities  which  ought  to  be  dearer  than  all  others  to  a 
prince,  as  they  contribute  the  most  to  his  reputation, 
as  well  as  to  the  success  of  affairs,  and  the  security 
of  a  state.  But  that  treacherous  minister,  who  looked 
upon  honour,  probity,  and  justice,  as  mere  chimeras, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  possession  of 
much  money,  thought  only  of  enriching  himself  by 
any  means  whatsoever,  and  robbed  his  master  first 
with  impunity,  and  all  his  subjects  along  with  him. 
“However,”  continues  Xenophon,  “every  wise  man, 
especially  if  vested  with  authority  and  command, 
ought  to  regard  justice,  probity,  and  the  faith  of  en¬ 
gagements,  as  the  most  precicus  treasure  he  ran 
possess;  and  as  an  assured  resource,  and  an  infallible 
support  in  all  the  events  that  can  happen.”  Hera¬ 


clides  was  the  more  in  the  wrong  for  acting  in  this 
manner  towards  the  troops,  as  he  was  a  native  of 
Greece,  and  not  a  Thracian ;  but  avarice  had  extin¬ 
guished  all  sense  of  honour  in  him. 

Whilst  the  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon 
was  warmest,  Charminus  and  Polynices  arrived  as 
ambassadors  from  Lacedaemon,  and  brought  advice, 
that  the  republic  had  declared  war  against  Tissa¬ 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus;  thatThimbron  had  already 
embarked  with  troops,  and  promised  a  darick  a  month 
to  every  soldier,  two  to  each  officer,  and  four  to  the 
colonels,  who  should  engage  in  the  service.  Xeno¬ 
phon  accepted  the  offer;  and  having  obtained  from 
Seuthes,  by  the  mediation  of  the  ambassadors,  part 
of  the  pay  due  to  him,  he  went  by  sea  to  Lampsacus 
with  the  army',  which  amounted  at  that  time  to  almost 
six  thousand  men.  From  thence  he  advanced  to 
Pergamus,  a  city  in  the  Troad.  Having  met  near 
Parthenia,  where  ended  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks, 
a  great  nobleman  returning  into  Persia,  he  look  him, 
his  wife  and  children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and  by 
that  means  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  bestow 
great  largesses  upon  the  soldiers,  and  to  make  them 
a  satisfactory  amends  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sus¬ 
tained.  Thimbron  at  length  arrived,  who  took  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  having  joined 
them  with  his  own,  marched  against  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabazus. 

Such  was  the  event  of  Cyrus’s  expedition.  Xen¬ 
ophon  reckons,3 *  from  the  first  setting  out  of  that 
prince’s  aimy  from  the  city  of  Ephesus  to  their  arrival 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  five  hundred  and  thirty 
parasangas  or  leagues,  and  ninety-three  days’  march;* 
and  in  their  return  from  the  place  of  battle  to  Coty- 
ora,  a  city  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  or  Black 
sea,  six  hundred  and  twenty  parasangas  or  leagues, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  days’  march.  And 
adding  both  together,  he  says,  the  way,  going  and 
coming,  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
parasangas  or  leagues,5 *  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
days’ march;8  and  that  the  whole  time  the  army 
took  to  perform  that  journey,  including  the  days  of 
rest,  was  fifteen  months. 

Jt  appears  by  this  calculation,  that  the  army  of 
Cyrus  marched  daily,  one  day  with  another,  almost 
six  Parasangas  or  leagues  in  going,7  and  only  five  in 
their  return.  It  was  natural  that  Cyrus,  who  desired 
to  surprise  his  brother,,  should  use  all  possible  dili¬ 
gence  for  that  purpose. 

The  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  always 
passed  amongst  judges  in  the  art  of  war,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  for  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind, 
which  has  never  had  a  parallel.  Indeed,  no  enter' 
prise  could  be  formed  with  more  valour  and  bravery 
nor  conducted  with  more  prudence,  nor  executes 
with  more  success.  Ten  thousand  men,  fiv«  oi  srt 
hundred  leagues  from  their  own  country,  vtho  hai 
lost  their  generals  and  best  officers,  and  fine  them 
selves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  vast  empire,  tn  ler 
take,  in  the  sight  of  a  victorious  and  numerous,  a  -iny 
with  the  king  at  the  head  of  it,  to  retire  through  th 
seat  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  manner  from  the  r  t,  sol 


*  Xenopli.  de  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  ii.  p.  276. 

*  Ibid.  1.  v.  p.  355. 

5  I  add,  five,  which  are  left  out  in  the  text,  to  mate  tht 
total  agree  with  the  two  parts. 

«  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  427. 

1  The  parasanga  is  a  road  measure  peculiar  to  the  Per¬ 

sians,  and  consists  of  thirty  stadia.  The  stadium  is  a  Cre 

cian  measure,  and  contains,  according  to  the  most  received 
opinion,  125  geometrical  paces;  twenty  of  which  in  conse¬ 

quence  are  required  to  the  common  French  league,  which 
consists  of2500  paces.  And  this  has  been  my  rule  hitherto 

according  to  which  the  parasanga  is  a  league  and  a  half. 

But  I  observe  here  a  great  difficulty.  According  to  this 

calculation  we  should  find,'  the  ordinary  days’  marches  of 
Cyrus,  with  an  army  of  more  than  100.000  men,  would  have 

been,  one  day  with  another,  nine  leagues,  during  so  long  a 
time,  which,  according  t.o  tire  judges  in  military  affairs,  is 
absolutely  impossible.  This  is  what  has  determined  me  to 
compute  the  parasanga  at  no  more  than  a  league.  Several 
authors  have  remarked,  and  indeed  it  is  not  to  he  doubted, 
that  the  stadium,  and  all  the  Other  road  measures  of  the 
ancients,  have  differed  widely  according  to  times  and  places, 
as  they  still  do  amongst  us. 


A  city  of  Pontus. 


Xenoph.  1.  vii. 
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his  palace,  and  to  traverse  a  vast  extent  of  unknown 
countries,  almost  all  in  arms  against  them,  without 
being  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  the  innumerable 
obstacles  and  dangers,  to  which  they  were  every  mo¬ 
ment  exposed ;  the  passage  of  rivers,  of  mountains, 
and  defiles;  open  attacks,  or  secret  ambuscades  from 
the  people  upon  their  route;  famine,  almost  inevita- 
ole  in  vast  and  desert  regions;  and  above  all,  the 
treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  the  troops,  who 
seemed  to  be  employed  in  escorting  them,  but  in 
reality  had  orders  to  destroy  them.  For  Artaxerxes, 
who  was  sensible  how  much  the  return  of  those 
Greeks  into  their  country  would  cover  him  with  dis¬ 
grace,  and  discredit  the  majesty  of  the  empire  in  the 
opinion  of  all  nations,  had  left  nothing  undone  to 
prevent  it;  and  he  desired  their  destruction,  says 
Plutarch,  more  passionately  than  to  concmer  Cyrus 
himself,  or  to  preserve  his  dominions.  Those  ten 
thousand  men,  however,  notwithstanding  so  many 
obstacles,  carried  their  point,  and  arrived,  through  a 
thousand  dangers,  victorious  and  triumphant  in  their 
own  country.  Antony  lon»;  after,1  when  pursued  by 
the  Parthians  almost  in  the  same  country,  finding 
himself  in  like  danger,  cried  out  in  admiration  ot  their 
invincible  valour,  Oh  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 

And  it  was  the  good  success  of  this  famous  retreat, 
which  filled  the  people  of  Greece  with  contempt  for 
Artaxerxes,  by  demonstrating  to  them,  that  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  luxury,  voluptuousness,  and  a  numerous  seraglio 
of  women,  were  the  sole  merit  of  the  Great  King; 
but  that,  as  to  the  rest,  his  opulence  and  all  his  boast¬ 
ed  power  were  only  pride  and  vain  ostentation.  It 
was  this  prejudice,  more  universal  than  ever  in 
Greece  after  this  celebaated  expedition,  that  gave 
birth  to  those  bold  enterprises  of  the  Greeks,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  treat,  that  made  Artaxerxes  tremble 
upon  his  throne,  and  brought  the  Persian  empire  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

SECTION  VII.  —  CONSEQUENCES  OF  CYRUS’S 
DEATH  IN  THE  COURT  OF  ARTAXERXES.  CRUEL¬ 
TY  AND  JEALOUSY  OF  PARYSATIS,  STATIRA  POI¬ 
SONED. 


I  RETURN  to  what  passed  after  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes.2  As  he  believed 
that  he  had  killed  Cyrus  with  his  own  hand,  and 
looked  upon  that  action  as  the  most  glorious  of  Ins 
life,  he  desired  that  all  the  vvorld  should  think  the 
same;  as  it  was  wounding  him  in  the  most  tender 
part,  to  dispute  that  honour,  or  endeavour  to  share 
it,  with  him.  The  Carian  soldier,  whom  we  men¬ 
tioned  before,  not  contented  with  the  great  presents 
the  king  had  made  him  upon  a  different  pretext, 
perpetually  declared  to  all  that  would  hear  him,  that 
none  but  himself  had  killed  Cyrus,  and  that  the 
king  did  him  great  injustice  in  depriving  him  of  the 
glory  due  to  him.  The  prince,  upon  being  informed 
of  that  insolence,  conceived  a  jealousy  equally  base 
and  cruel,  and  had  the  weakness  to  cause  him  to  be 
delivered  to  Parysatis,  who  had  sworn  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  those  that  had  any  share  in  the  death  of 
her  son.  Animated  by  a  barbarous  spirit  of  ven¬ 
geance,  she  commanded  the  executioners  to  take 
that,  unfortunate  wretch,  and  to  make  him  suffer  the 
most  exquisite  tortures  during  ten  days;  then  after 
they  had  torn  out  his  eyes,  to  pour  melted  brass  into 
his  ears,  till  he  expired  in  that  cruel  agony;  which 
was  accordingly  executed. 

Mithridates  also,  having  boasted  in  an  entertain¬ 
ment  where  he  had  heated  his  brain  with  wine,  that 
it  was  he  who  gave  Cyrus  his  mortal  wound,  paid 
very  dear  for  that  absurd  and  imprudent  vanity.  He 
was  condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the 
troughs  3  one  of  the  most  cruel  that  was  ever  inven¬ 
ted  and  after  having  languished  in  torment  seven¬ 
teen  days,  died  at  last  in  exquisite  misery. 

There  only  remained,  for  the  final  execution  ot 
Parysatis’s  project,  and  fully  to  satiate  her  vengeance, 


the  punishment  of  the  king’s  eunuch  Messabates,  who 
by  his  master’s  order  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand 
of  Cyrus.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to  take  hold  ol 
in  his  conduct,  Parysatis  laid  this  snare  for  him.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  address,  had  abundance  ot 
wit,  and  excelled  at  playing  a  certain  game  with 
dice.  After  the.  war,  sne  had  been  reconciled  with 
the  king,  played  often  with  him,  was  of  all  his  par¬ 
ties,  had  an  unbounded  complaisance  for  him,  and  far 
from  contradicting  him  in  any  thing,  anticipated  his  de¬ 
sires,  did  not  blush  at  indulging  his  passions,  and  even 
of  supplying  him  with  the  means  ot'  gratifying  them. 
But  she  took  especial  care  never  to  lose  sight  of 
him,  and  to  leave  Stafiraas  little  alone  with  him  as 
she  could,  desiring  to  gain  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  her  son. 

One  day  seeing  the  king  entirely  unemployed,  and 
with  no  thoughts  but  of  diverting  himself,  she  pro¬ 
posed  playing  at  dice  with  him  for  1000  daricks,4  to 
which  he  readily  consented.  She  suffered  him  to  win, 
and  paid  down  the  money.  But  affecting  regret  and 
vexation,  she  pressed  him  to  begin  again,  and  to  play 
with  her  for  a  eunuch.  The  king,  who  suspected 
nothing,  complied,  and  they  agreed  to  except  five  of 
the  favourite  eunuchs  on  each  side,  that  the  winner 
should  take  their  choice  out  of  the  rest,  and  the 
loser  be  bound  to  deliver  him.  Having  made  these 
conditions,  they  sat  down  to  play.  The  queen  was 
all  attention  to  the  game,  and  made  use  of  all  her 
skill  and  address  in  it;  besides  which  the  dice  fa¬ 
voured  her.  She  won,  and  chose  Messabates,  for  he 
was  not  one  of  those  that  had  been  excepted.  As 
soon  as  she  got  him  into  her  hands,  before  the  king 
could  have  the  least  suspicion  of  the  revenge  she 
meditated,  she  deliveredhim  to  the  executioners, and 
commanded  them  to  Hay  him  alive,  to  lay  him  after¬ 
wards  upon  three  cross  bars,5  and  to  stretch  his  skin 
before  his  eyes  upon  stakes  prepared  for  that  purpose; 
which  was  performed  accordingly.  When  the  king 
knew  this,  he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and  violently 
angry  with  his  mother.  But  without  giving  herself 
any  farther  trouble  about  it,  she  told  him  with  a 
smile,  and  in  a  jesting  way,  “  Really,  you  are  a  great 
loser,  and  must  be  highly  in  the  right,  to  be  so  much 
out  of  humour  for  a  decrepid  wretch  of  a  eunuch, 
when  I,  who  lost  1000  good  daricks,  and  paid  th&n 
down  upon  the  spot,  don’t  say  a  word,  and  am  satis¬ 
fied."  .  ,  ,  . 

All  these  cruelties  seem  to  have  been  only  essays 
and  preparations  for  a  greater  crime  which  Parysatis 
meditated.  She  had  long  retained  in  her  heart  a  vio¬ 
lent  hatred  for  queen  Statira,  marks  of  which  she  had 
suffered  to  escape  her  upon  many  occasions.  She  per¬ 
ceived  plainly,  that  her  influence  with  the  king  her 
son,  was  only  the  effect  of  his  respect  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  her  as  his  mother;  whereas  that  for  Statira 
was  founded  in  love  and  confidence,  which  rendered 
that  influence  much  more  secure.  Of  what  is  not  the 
jealousy  of  an  ambitious  woman  capable?  She  resolv¬ 
ed  to  rid  herself,  whatever  it  cost  her,  of  so  formida¬ 
ble  a  rival. 

For  the  more  certain  attainment  of  her  ends,  she 
feigned  a  reconciliation  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
treated  her  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  sincere 
friendship  and  real  confidence.  The  two  queens,  ap¬ 
pearing  therefore  to  have  forgotten  their  tormer  sus¬ 
picions  and  quarrels,  lived  upon  good  terms  togeth¬ 
er,  saw  one  another  as  before,  and  ate  at  each  other  s 
apartments.  But  as  both  of  them  well  knew  what 
reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  friendships  and 
caresses  of  the  court,  especially  amongst  the  wo¬ 
men,  they  were  neither  of  them  the  dupe  of  tne  oth¬ 
er;  and  as  the  same  fears  always  Subsisted,  they  kept 
upon  their  guard,  and  never  ate  but  of  the  same  dish¬ 
es  and  pieces.  Could  one  believe  it  possible  to  de¬ 
ceive  so  attentive  and  cautious  a  vigilance?  Parysa- 


-  Piut.  in  Anton,  p.  937. 
a  Pint  in  Artax.  p.  1 01 8 — 10«1. 

»  See  the  description  of  this  torture,  as  before  given  in 
tii is  volume,  p.  355. 


LLl  v  C  5U  aucmivc  Uiuimu.j  ^  *  ’ft -  ,  . 

tis,  one  day  when  her  daughter-in-law  was  at  table 
with  her,  took  an  extremely  exquisite  bird  that  had 
been  served  up,  cut  it  in  two  parts,  gave  one  halt  to 
Statira,  and  ate  the  other  herself.  Statira  soon  after 

*  The  darick  was  worth  ten  livres. 

»  Plutarch  explains  this  circumstance  no  rariner. 
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was  seized  with  sharp  pains,  and  having  quitted 
the  table,  died  in  the  most  horrible  convulsions,  not 
without  inspiring  the  king  with  the  most  violent  sus¬ 
picions  ot'  his  mother,  of  whose  cruelty,  and  implaca¬ 
ble  and  revengeful  spirit,  he  was  sufficiently  sensible 
before.  He  made  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the 
crime.  All  his  mother’s  officers  and  domestics  were 
seized,  and  put  to  the  torture;  when  Gygis,  one  of 
Parysatis’s  women,  and  the  confidant  of  all  her  se¬ 
crets,  confessed  the  whole.  She  had  caused  one 
side  of  a  knife  to  be  rubbed  with  poison,  so  that 
Parysatis,  having  cut  the  bird  in  two,  put  the  sound 
part  into  her  own  mouth  directly,  and  gave  Statira 
the  other  that  was  poisoned.  Gygis  was  put  to 
death  after  the  manner  that  the  Persians  punished 
prisoners,  which  is  thus:  they  lay  their  heads  upon  a 
great  and  very  broad  stone,  and  beat  upon  it  with 
another  until  they  are  entirely  crushed,  and  have  no 
remains  of  their  former  figure.  As  for  Parysatis, 
the  king  contented  himself  with  confining  her  to  Ba¬ 
bylon,  whither  she  demanded  to  retire,  and  told  her, 
that  he  would  never  set  his  foot  within  it  whilst  she 
was  there. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SECTION  I.  —THE  GRECIAN  CITIES  OF  IONIA  IM¬ 
PLORE  AID  OF  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  AGAINST 
ARTAXERXES.  RARE  PRUDENCE  OF  A  LADY 
CONTINUED  IN  HER  HUSBAND’S  GOVERNMENT 
AFTER  HIS  DEATH.  AGESILAUS  ELECTED  KING 
OF  SPARTA.  HIS  CHARACTER. 

The  cities  of  Ionia,1  that  had  followed  the  party 
of  Cyrus,  apprehending  the  resentment  of  Tissapher- 
nes,  had  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  as  the  deliv¬ 
erers  of  Greece,  requesting  that  they  would  sup¬ 
port  them  in  the  possession  of  the  liberty  they  enjoy¬ 
ed,  and  prevent  their  country  from  being  ravaged. 
We  have  already  said  that  Thimbron  was  sent  thith¬ 
er,  to  whose  troops  Xenophon  had  joined  his,  after 
their  return  from  Persia.  Thim- 
A.  M.  3605.  bron  was  soon  recalled  upon  some 
Ant.  J.  C.  399.  discontent,  and  had  for  his  succes¬ 
sor  Dercyllidas,  surnamed  Sisy- 
hus,  from  his  industry  in  finding  resources,  and 
is  ability  in  inventing  machines  of  war.  He  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  army  at  Ephesus. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  apprized,  that  there 
was  a  dispute  between  the  two  satraps,  who  comman¬ 
ded  in  the  country. 

The  provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which 
several,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  re- 
uired  too  much  application  to  be  governed  imme- 
iately  by  the  prince,  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  great  lords  commonly  called  Satraps.  They  had 
each  of  them  in  their  government  an  almost  sove¬ 
reign  authority,  and  were,  properly  speaking,  not 
unlike  the  viceroys  we  see  in  our  days  in  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  states.  They  were  supplied  with  a  number 
of  troops  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
They  appointed  all  officers,  disposed  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  cities,  and  were  charged  with  levying  and 
remitting  the  tributes  to  the  prince.  They  had  pow¬ 
er  to  raise  troops,  to  treat  with  neighbouring  states, 
and  even  with  the  generals  of  the  enemy  —  in  a 
word,  to  do  every  thing  necessary  to  maintain  good 
order  and  tranquillity  in  their  governments.  They 
weie  independent  of  one  another;  and  though  they 
served  the  same  master,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  con¬ 
cur  to  the  same  ends,  nevertheless,  each  being  more 
interested  in  the  particular  advantage  of  his  own 
province,  than  in  the  general  good  of  the  empire, 
they  often  differed  among  themselves,  formed  oppo¬ 
site  designs,  refused  aid  to  their  colleagues  in  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  sometimes  even  acted  entirely  against 
them.  The  remoteness  of  the  court,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  prince,  gave  room  for  these  dissensions; 
and  perhaps  a  secret  policy  -contributed  to  keep 
them  up,  to  elude  or  prevent  conspiracies,  which  too 


good  an  understanding  amongst  the  governors  might 
have  excited. 

Dercyllidas  having  heard,  therefore,  that  Tissa 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus  were  at  variance,  made  a 
truce  with  the  former,  that  he  might  not  have  them 
both  upon  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  entered 
Pharnabazus’s  province,  and  advanced  as  far  as  iEolia. 

Zenis,  the  Dardanian,  had  governed  that  province 
under  that  satrap’s  authority;  and  as  after  his  death 
it  was  to  have  been  given  to  another,  Mania,  his  wid¬ 
ow,  went  to  Pharnabazus  with  troops  and  presents'^ 
and  told  him,  that  having  been  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  had  rendered  him  great  services,  she  desired 
him  not  to  deprive  her  of  her  husband’s  reward  ;  that 
she  would  serve  him  with  the  same  zeal  and  fidelity; 
and  that,  if  she  failed  in  either,  he  was  always  at  liberty 
to  tak»  her  government  from  her.  She  was  continued 
in  it  by  this  means,  and  acquitted  herself  with  all  the 
judgment  and  ability  that  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  most  consummate  master  in  the  art  of  rul¬ 
ing.  To  the  ordinary  tributes  which  her  husband 
had  paid,  she  added  presents  of  extraordinary  magni¬ 
ficence;  and  when  Pharnabazus  came  into  her  pro¬ 
vince,  she  entertained  him  more  splendidly  than  any 
of  the  other  governors.  She  was  not  contented  witn 
the  conservation  of  the  cities  committed  to  her  care 
she  made  new  conquests,  and  took  Larissa,2  Amaxita 
and  Colona. 

Hence  we  may  observe,  that  prudence,  good  sense 
and  courage,  are  of  all  sexes.  She  was  present  in  all 
expeditions  in  a  chariot,  and  in  person  decreed  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments.  None  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces  had  a  finer  army  than  hers,  in  which  she 
had  a  great  number  of  Greek  soldiers  in  her  pay.  She 
even  attended  Pharnabazus  in  all  his  enterprizes,  and 
was  of  no  common  support  to  him.  So  that  the  sa¬ 
trap,  who  knew  all  the  value  of  so  extraordinary  a 
merit,  did  more  honour  to  this  lady,  than  to  all  the 
other  governors.  He  even  admitted  her  into  his 
council,  and  treated  her  with  such  a  distinction  as 
might  have  excited  jealousy,  if  the  modesty  and  affa¬ 
bility  of  that  lady  had  not  prevented  bad  effects,  by 
throwing  in  a  manner  a  veil  over  all  her  perfections, 
which  softened  their  lustre,  and  let  them  only  occa¬ 
sionally  appear  as  objects  of  admiration. 

She  had  no  enemies  but  in  her  own  family.  Midias, 
her  son-in-law,  stung  with  the  reproach  of  suffering 
a  woman  to  command  in  his  place,  and  abusing  the 
entire  confidence  she  reposed  in  him,  which  gave  him 
access  to  her  at  all  times,  strangled  her  with  her 
son.  After  her  death,  he  seized  two  fortresses, 
wherein  she  had  secured  her  treasures:  the  other 
cities  declared  against  him.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  crime.  Dercyllidas  happily  arrived  at 
this  juncture.  All  the  fortresses  of  JEolia,  either 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  surrendered  to  him,  and  Mi 
dias  was  deprived  of  the  possessions  he  had  so  un 
justly  acquired.  The  Lacedaemonian  general  having 
granted  Pharnabazus  a  truce,  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Bithynia,  to  avoid  being  chargeable  to  his 
allies. 

The  next  year,3  being  continued 
in  the  command,  he  crossed  over  A.  M.  3606. 
into  Thrace,  and  arrived  in  the  Ant.  J.  C.  398. 
Chersonesus.  He  knew  that  the 
deputies  of  the  country  had  been  at  Sparta,  to  re¬ 
present  the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  isthmus  with  a 
good  wall,  against  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
barbarians,  which  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the 
lands.  Having  measured  the  space,  which  is  more 
than  a  league  in  breadth,  he  distributed  the  work 
amongst  the  soldiers,  and  the  wall  was  finished  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  Within  this  space  were 
enclosed  eleven  cities,  several  ports,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  arable  lands,  and  plantations,  with  pas¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds.  The  work  being  finished,  he  re¬ 
turned  into  Asia,  where  he  reviewed  the  cities,  and 
found  them  all  in  good  condition. 

Conon  the  Athenian, 4  after  losing  the  battle  of 
jEgospotamos,  having  condemned  himself  to  a  volun 


1  Xsnoph.- llist.  Graec.  I.  iii.  p.  479 — 487. 
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tary  banishment,  continued  in  the  isle  ofCyprus  with 
king  Evagoras,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  I 
but  also  in  expectation  of  a  change  of  affairs;  like  t 
one,  says  Plutarch,  who  waits  the  return  of  the  tide  t 
before  he  embarks.  He  had  always  in  view  the  1 
re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  power,  to  which  ) 
his  defeat  had  given  a  mortal  wound;  and  full  of  fi-  1 
delity  and  zeal  for  his  country,  though  little  favoura-  c 
ble  to  him,  perpetually  meditated  the  means  of  rais-  t 
ing  it  from  its  ruins,  and  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  j 
splendour.  ' 

This  Athenian  general,  knowing  that,  in  order  to  ( 
succeed  in  his  views,  he  had  occasion  for  a  powerful  i 
support,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  explain  his  projects  s 
to  him,  and  ordered  the  peison  who  carried  his  let-  i 
ter  to  apply  to  Ctesias,  who  would  give  it  into  the  t 
king’s  own  hands.  It  was  accordingly  delivered  to  < 
that  physician,  who,  it  is  said,  though  he  did  not  ap-  i 
prove  the  contents  of  it,  added  to  what  Conon  had  1 
written,  “  that  he  desired  the  king  would  send  Ctesi¬ 
as  to  him,  being  a  person  very  capable  of  doing  him  i 
service,  especially  in  maritime  affairs.”  Pharnaba-  i 
zus,1  in  concert  with  Conon,  was  gone  to  court  to  i 
complain  against  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes,  as  i 
too  avowedly  in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  At  ( 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  Pharnabazus,  the  king  i 
ordered  500  talents2  to  be  paid  to  him  for  the  equip-  1 
ment  of  a  fleet,  with  instructions  to  give  Conon  the  ' 
command  of  it.  He  sent  Ctesias  into  Greere,  who,  ! 
after  having  visited  Cnidos,  his  native  country,  went  : 
to  Sparta. 

This  Ctesias  had  at  first  been  in  the  service  of  ; 
Cyrus,3  whom  he  had  followed  in  his  expedition. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  wherein  Cyrus 
was  killed,  and  was  made  use  of  to  dress  the  wounds 
Artaxerxes  had  received,  of  which  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  so  well  that  the  king  retained  him  in  his  service, 
and  made  him  his  first  physician.  He  passed  several 
years  in  his  service  in  that  capacity.  Whilst  he  was 
there,  the  Greeks,  in  ail  their  business  at  the  court, 
applied  themselves  to  him;  as  Conon  did  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  His  long  residence  in  Persia,  and  at 
the  court,  had  given  him  the  necessary  time  and 
means  for  his  information  in  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  wrote  in  tbree-and-twenty  books.  The 
first  six  contained  the  history  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  from  Ninus  and  Semiramis  down  to 
Cyrus.  The  other  seventeen  treated  of  the  Persian 
affairs  from  the  beginning  of  Cyrus’s  reign  to  the 
third  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  which  agrees  with 
the  398th  year  before  Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote 
also  a  history  of  India.  Photius  has  given  us  several 
extracts  of  both  these  histories,  and  these  extracts 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  works  of  Ctesias.  He  often 
contradicts  Herodotus,  and  differs  sometimes  also 
from  Xenophon.  He  was  not  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  who  speak  of  him  as  of  a  very  vain  man, 
whose  veracity  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  who  has 
inserted  fables,  and  sometimes  even  lies,  in  his  history. 

Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus,4 * 
A.  M.  3607.  though  secretly  each  other’s  ene- 
Ant.  J.  C.  397.  mies,  had  upon  the  king’s  orders 
united  their  troops,  to  oppose  the 
enterprises  of  Dercyllidas,  who  had  marched  into 
Caria.  They  had  reduced  him  to  post  himself  so 
disadvantageous^,  that  he  must  inevitably  have  per¬ 
ished,  had  they  charged  him  immediately,  without 
giving  him  time  to  look  about  him.  Pharnabazus  was 
of  this  opinion ;  but  Tissaphernes,  dreading  the  valour 
of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed  Cyrus,  which  he  had 
experienced,  and  whom  he  conceived  all  the  others 
resembled,  proposed  an  interview,  which  was  accept¬ 
ed.  Dercyllidas  having  demanded,  that  the  Grecian 
cities  should  continue  free,  and  Tissaphernes,  that 
the  army  and  generals  of  Lacedaemon  should  retire; 
they  made  a  truce,  till  the  answer  of  their  respective 
masters  should  be  known. 

r  Diod.  1.  xiv,  p.  207.  Justin.  1.  vi,  c.  1. 

a  500,000  crowns,  or  about  112.000Z.  sterling. 
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Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Asia,6  the 
LacedEemonians  resolved  to  chastise  the  insolence  of 
the  people  of  Elis,  who,  not  content  with  having 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  their  enemies  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  prevented  their  disputing  the 
prizes  in  the  Olympic  games.  Upon  pretence  of  the 
non-payment  ot  a  fine  by  Sparta,  they  bad  insulted 
one  of  their  citizens  during  the  games,  and  hindered 
Agis  from  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius.  That  king  was  charged  with  this  expedition, 
which  did  not  terminate  till  the  third  year  after.  He 
could  have  taken  their  city  of  Olympia,  which  had 
no  works,  but  contented  himself  with  plundering  the 
suburbs,  and  the  places  for  the  exercises,  which  were 
very  fine.  They  demanded  peace,  which  was  grant¬ 
ed,  and  were  suffered  to  retain  the  superintendency 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  which  they  had 
not  much  right,  but  were  more  worthy  of  that  honour 
than  those  who  disputed  it  with  them. 

Agis  on  his  return  fell  sick,6  and  died  upon  arriving 
at  Sparta.  Almost  divine  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memory;  and  after  the  expiration  of  some  days, 
according  to  custom,  Leotychides  and  Agesilaus,  one 
the  son  and  the  other  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
disputed  the  crown.  The  latter  maintained,  that  his 
competitor  was  not  the  son  of  Agis,  and  supported 
his  assertion  by  the  confession  of  the  queen  herself, 
who  knew  best,  and  who  had  often,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  acknowledged  as  much.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  current  report,  that  she  had  him  by  Alcibiades,7  as 
has  been  related  in  its  place,  and  that  the  Athenian 
general  had  corrupted  her  by  a  present  of  1000  dar- 
icks.8  Agis  protested  the  contrary  at  his  death. 
Leotychides  having  thrown  himself  at  his  feet,  all 
bathed  in  tears,  he  could  not  refuse  the  favour  he 
implored  of  him,  and  owned  him  for  his  son  before 
all  that  were  present. 

Most  of  the  Spartans  charmed  with  the  virtue  and 
reat  merit  of  Agesilaus,  and  deeming  it  an  extraor- 
inary  advantage  to  have  a  person  for  their  king,  who 
had  been  educated  amongst  them,  and  had  passed 
like  them  through  all  the  rigour  of  the  Spartan  edu¬ 
cation,  supported  him  with  their  whole  power.  An 
ancient  oracle,  that  advised  Sparta  to  beware  of  a 
lame  reign,  was  urged  against  him.  Lysander  only 
made  a  jest  of  it,  and  turned  its  sense  against  Leoty¬ 
chides  himself;  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  as  a  bas¬ 
tard,  he  was  the  lame  king  whom  the  oracle  intended 
to  caution  them  against.  Agesilaus,  as  well  by  his 
own  great  qualities  as  the  powerful  support  of  Lysan¬ 
der,  carried  it  against  his  nephew,  and  was  declared 
king. 

As  by  the  laws  the  kingdom  had  devolved  to  Agis, 
his  brother  Agesilaus,  who  seemed  to  be  destined  to 
pass  his  life  as  a  private  person,  had  been  educated 
like  other  children  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  which  as 
to  the  mode  of  life  was  very  rough,  and  full  of  labori¬ 
ous  exercise,  but  taught  youth  obedience  perfectly 
well.9  The  law  dispensed  with  this  education  only 
to  such  children  as  were  designed  for  the  throne. 
Agesilaus  therefore  had  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
be  did  not  arrive  at  commanding  till  he  had  first 
learned  perfectly  well  how  to  obey.  From  thence  it 
was,  that  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,  he  best  knew 
how  to  make  his  subjects  love  and  esteem  him,10  be¬ 
cause  that  prince,  to  the  great  qualities  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  him  for  command  and  sovereign¬ 
ty,  had  united  by  his  education  the  advantage  of 
being  humane  and  popular. 

It  is  surprising  that  Sparta,  a  city  so  renowned  in 
point  of  education  and  policy,  should  have  conceived 
it  proper  to  abate  any  thing  of  its  severity  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  favour  of  the  princes  who  were  to  reign;  they 

5  Xyioph.  Hist.  Grsec.  1.  iii.  p.  492. 

6  Xenoph.  p.493.  Plut.  in  Lys.  p.  445.  In  Agesil.  p.  5J7. 

i  Athen.  xii.  p.  534.  8  1000  pistoles. 

9  Hence  it  was,  that  the  poet  Simonides  called  Sparta  the 
tamer  of  men ,  Sxficto-l/x&porov,  as  that  of  the  Grecian  cities 
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having  most  need  of  being  early  habituated  to  the 
yoke  cf  obedience,  in  order  to  their  being  the  better 
qualified  to  command. 

Plutarch  1  observes, -that  from  his  infancy  Agesilaus 
was  remarkable  for  uniting  qualities  in  himself,  which 
are  generally  incompatible;  a  vivacity  of  temper,  a 
vehemence,  a  resolution  invincible  in  appearance,  an 
ardent  passion  for  being  first  and  surpassing  all  others 
with  a  gentleness,  submission,  and  docility  that  com¬ 
plied  at  a  single  word,  and  made  him  infinitely  sensible 
of  the  slightest  reprimand,  so  that  every  thing  might 
be  obtained  of  him  from  the  motives  ot  honour,  but 
nothing  by  fear  or  violence. 

He  was  lame,  but  that  defect  was  covered  by  the 
gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  still  more  by  the  gay- 
ety  with  which  he  supported  and  rallied  it  first  him- 
elf.  It  may  even  be  said,  that  this  infirmity  of  his 
body  set  his  valour  and  ''passion  for  gl®ry  in  a  stronger 
light;  there  being  no  labour  nor  enterprise,  however 
difficult,  that  he  would  refuse  upon  account  of  that 
inconvenience. 

Praise,2  without  any  air  of  truth  and  sincerity,  was 
so  far  from  giving  him  pleasure,  that  it  offended  him, 
and  was  never  received  by  him  as  such,  but  when  it 
came  from  the  mouth  of  those,  who  upon  other  occa¬ 
sions  had  represented  his  failings  to  him  with  freedom. 
He  would  never  suffer  his  picture  to  be  drawn  during 
his  life,  and  even  when  dying  expressly  forbade  any 
image  to  be  made  of  him,  either  in  colours  or  relievo. 
His  reason  was,3  that  his  great  actions,  it  he  had  done 
any,  would  supply  the  place  of  monuments;  without 
which,  all  the  statues  in  the  world  would  do  him  no 
manner  of  honour.  We  only  know,  that  he  was  of 
small  stature,  which  the  Spartans  did  not  like  in  their 
kings;  and  Theophrastus  affirms,  that  the  Ephori  laid 
a  fine  upon  their  king  Archidamus,  the  father  of  him 
we  speak  of,  for  having  espoused  a  very  little  woman : 
For,  said  they ,  she'll  give  us  puppets  instead  of  kings  .4 

It  has  been  remarked,6  that  Agesilaus,  in  his  way 
of  living  with  the  Spartans,  behaved  better  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  enemies  than  his  friends;  for  he  never 
aid  the  least  wrong  to  the  former,  and  often  violated 
justice  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  would  have  been 
ashamed  not  to  have  honoured  and  rewarded  his 
enemies,  when  their  actions  deserved  it;  and  was  not 
able  to  reprove  his  friends  when  they  committed 
faults.  He  would  even  support  them  when  they  were 
in  the  wrong,6  and  upon  such  occasions  looked  upon 
the  zeal  for  justice  as  a  vain  pretence  to  cover  the 
refusal  of  serving  them.  And  in  proof  of  this,  a  short 
letter  is  cited,  written  by  him  to  a  judge  in  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  friend;  the  words  are:  “  If  Nicias  be 
not  guilty,  acquit  him  for  his  innocence;  if  he  be, 
acquit  him  for  my  sake;  but  however  it  be,  acquit 
him.” 

It  is  understanding  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
friendship  very  ill,  to  be  capable  of  rendering  it  in 
this  manner  the  accomplice  of  crimes,  and  the  pro¬ 
tectress  of  bad  actions.  The  fundamental  law  of 
friendship,  says  Cicero,  is  never  to  ask  of,  or  grant 
any  thing  to  friends  that  is  not  consistent  with  justice 
and  honour.  Hcec  prima  lex  in  amicitia  sanciatur; 
ut  neque  rogemus  res  iurpes,  nec  faciamus  rogati.1 

Agesilaus  was  not  so  delicate  in  this  point,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  grati¬ 
fying  his  friends,  and  even  his  enemies.  By  this 
officious  and  obliging  conduct,  supported  by  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit,  he  acquired  great  credit,  and 
almost  absolute  power  in  the  city,  which  ran  so  high 
as  to  render  him  suspected  by  his  country.  The 
Ephori,  to  prevent  its  effects,  and  give  a  check  to  his 
ambition,  laid  a  fine  upon  him;  alleging  as  their  sole 
reason,8  that  he  attached  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
himself  alone,  which  were  the  right  of  the  republic, 
and  ought  not  to  be  possessed  but  in  common. 

When  he  was  declared  king,  he  was  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  estate  of  his  brother  Agis,  of  which 

i  In  Agesil. 596.  a  Pint,  in  Moral,  p.55.^  3  Ibid,  p.191. 

4  Ow  yzfi  #c6(T*\£»V,  *<pu<rx v,  xfxftiv,  v.Wx.  fra<rt\st8  ta 
•ytvvu  trsi9 

6  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  598.  6  Ibid.  p.  603 

i  De  amicit.  n.  40. 

8  "On  T0y{  xoivovj  7rc\lrxgf  ifrlovg  xtoltxi 


Leotychides  was  deprived  as  a  bastard.  But  seeing 
the  relations  of  that  prince,  on  the  side  of  his  mother 
Lampito,  were  all  very  poor,  though  persons  of  muc 
worth,  he  divided  the  whole  inheritance  with  them, 
and  by  that  act  of  generosity  acquired  great  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  good  will  of  all  the  world,  instead  ot  the 
envy  and  hatred  which  he  might  have  drawn  upon 
himself  by  the  inheritance.  These  sort  ot  sacrifices 
are  glorious,  though  rare,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently 
esteem  ed 

Never  was  king  of  Sparta  so  powerful  as  Agesi¬ 
laus;  and  it  was  only,  as  Xenophon  says,  by  obeying 
his  country  in  every  thing,  that  he  acquired  so  great 
an  authority;  which  seems  a  kind  of  paradox,  thus 
explained  by  Plutarch.  The  greatest  power  was 
vested  at  that  time  in  the  Ephori  and  senate.  The 
office  of  the  Ephori  subsisted  only  une  year;  they 
were,  instituted  to  limit  the  too  great  power  of  the 
kings,  and  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  it,  as  we  have 
observed  elsewhere.  For  this  reason  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  from  their  earliest  establishment,  had  always 
retained  a  kind  of  hereditary  aversion  for  them,  and 
continually  opposed  their  measures.  Agesilaus  took 
a  quite  contrary  method.  Instead  of  being  perpetu¬ 
ally  at  war  with  them,  and  clashing  upon  all  occasions 
with  their  measures,  he  made  it  his  business  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  good  opinion,  treated  them  always  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  regard,  never  entered  upon  the 
least  enterprise  without  having  first  communicated  to 
them,  and  upon  their  summons  quitted  every  thing, 
and  repaired  to  the  senate  with  the  utmost  prompti¬ 
tude  and  resignation.  Whenever  he  sat  upon  his 
throne  to  administer  justice,  if  the  Ephori  entered, 
he  never  failed  to  rise  up  to  do  them  honour.  By 
all  these  instances  of  respect,  he  seemed  to  add  new 
dignity  to  their  office,  whilst  in  reality  he  augmented 
his  own  povver,  without  its  being  observed,  and  added 
t.o  the  sovereignty  a  grandeur  by  so  much  the  more 
solid  and  permanent,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  good  will  and  esteem  for  him.  The  greatest  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Mar¬ 
cus  Antoninus,  were  convinced,  that  the  utmost  a 
prince  could  do  to  honour  and  exalt  the  dignity  of 
the  principal  magistrates,  was  only  adding  to  his  own 
power  and  strengthening  his  authority,  which  neither 
should  nor  can  be  founded  in  any  thing  but  justice. 

Such  was  Agesilaus,  of  whom  much  will  be  said 
hereafter,  and  whose  character  it  was  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  develope. 

SECTION  II. — AGESILAUS  SETS  OUT  FOR  ASIA. 

LYSANDER  FALLS  OUT  WITH  HIM,  AND  RETURNS 

TO  SPARTA.  HIS  AMBITIOUS  DESIGNS  TO  ALTER 

THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE. 

Agesilaus  had  scarce  ascended 
the  throne,8  when  accounts  came  A.  M.  3608. 
from  Asia  that  the  king  of  Persia  Ant.  J.  C.396. 
was  fitting  out  a  great  fleet  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  Lacedaemonians  of 
the  empire  of  the  sea.  Conon’s  letters,  seconded  by 
the  remonstrances  of  Pharnabazus,  who  had  in  con¬ 
cert  represented  to  Artaxerxes  the  power  of  Sparta  as 
formidable,  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  that 
prince.  From  that  time  he  had  it  seriously  in  his 
thoughts  to  humble  that  proud  republic,  by  raising  up 
its  rival,  and  by  that  means  re-establishing  the  ancient 
balance  between  them,  which  could  alone  assure  his 
safety, by  keeping  them  perpetually  employed  against 
each  other,  and  thereby  prevented  from  uniting  their 
forces  against  him. 

Lysander,  who  desired  to  be  sent  into  Asia,  in 
order  to  re-establish  his  creatures  and  friends  in  the 
government  of  the  cities,  from  which  Sparta  had  re¬ 
moved  them,  strongly  inclined  Agesilaus  to  take  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  the  war,  and  to  anticipate  the 
barbarian  king,  by  attacking  him  at  a  great  distance 
from  Greece,  before  he  should  have  finished  his  pre¬ 
parations.  The  republic  having  made  this  proposal  to 
him,  he  could  not  refuse  it,  and  charged  himself  with 
the  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  upon  condition 

»  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grfec.  1.  iii.  p.  495,496.  Id.  de  Agesil.  p 
652.  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p  598.  and  in  Lysand.p.  446. 
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that  thirty  Spartan  captains  should  be  granted  him, 
to  assist  him  and  compose  his  council,  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  new  citizens  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  helots  who 
had  been  lately  made  freemen,  and  six.  thousand 
troops  of  the  allies,  which  was  immediately  resolved. 
Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  thirty  Spar¬ 
tans,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  reputation,  and 
the  authority  he  had  acquired,  but  for  the  particular 
friendship  between  him  and  Agesilaus,  who  was  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  the  throne,  as  well  as  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  lately  conferred  upon  him  of  being 
elected  generalissimo. 

The  glorious  return  of  the  Greeks  who  had  follow¬ 
ed  Cyrus,  whom  the.  whole  power  of  Persia  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  from  retreating  into  their  own 
country,  had  inspired  all  Greece  with  a  wonderful 
confidence  in  her  own  strength,  and  a  supreme  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  barbarians.  In  this  disposition  of  the 

Eublic  mind,  the  Lacedaemonians  conceived  it  w'ould 
e  a  reproach  to  them,  not  to  take  advantage  ot  so 
favourable  a  conjuncture  for  delivering  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  from  their  subjection  to  those  barbarians,  and 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  outrages  and  violences  with 
which  they  were  continually  oppressing  them.  They 
had  already  attempted  this  by  their  generals  Thim- 
bron  and  Dercyllidas;  but  all  their  endeavours  having 
hitherto  proved  ineffectual,  they  referred  the  conduct 
of  this  war  to  the  care  of  Agesilaus.  He  promised 
them  either  to  conclude  a  glorious  peace  with  the 
Persians,  or  to  employ  them  so  effectually,  as  should 
leave  them  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  carry 
the  war  into  Greece.  The  king  had  great  views, 
and  thought  of  no  less  than  attacking  Artaxerxes  in 
Persia  itself. 

When  he  arrived  at  Ephesus,1  Tissaphernes  sent  to 
demand  what  reason  had  induced  him  to  come  into 
Asia,  and  why  he  had  taken  up  arms.  He  replied, 
that  he  came  to  aid  the  Greeks  who  inhabited  there, 
and  to  re-establish  them  in  their  ancient  liberty.  The 
satrap,  who  was  not  yet  prepared,  made  use  of  art 
in  the  place  of  force,  and  assured  him  that  his  mas¬ 
ter  would  give  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  their  liber¬ 
ty,  provided  he  committed  no  acts  of  hostility  till 
the  return  of  the  couriers.  Agesilaus  agreed,  and 
the  truce  was  sworn  to  on  both  sides.  Tissaphar- 
nes,  who  laid  no  great  stress  upon  an  oath,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  delay'  to  assemble  troops  on  all 
sides.  The  Lacedaemonian  general  was  apprised  of 
it,,  but  however  kept  his  word;  being  convinced, 
that  in  affairs  of  state  the  breach  of  faith  can  have 
but  a  very  short  and  precarious  success;  whereas 
a  reputation  established  upon  inviolable  fidelity  in  the 
observance  of  engagements,  which  even  the  perfidy 
of  other  contracting  parties  has  not  power  to  alter, 
will  establish  a  credit  and  confidence  equally  useful 
and  glorious.  In  fact,  Xenophon  remarks,  that  this 
religious  observation  of  treaties  gained  him  the  uni¬ 
versal  esteem  and  opinion  of  the  cities;  whilst  the 
contrary  conduct  of  Tissaphernes  entirely'  lost  him 
their  favour. 

Agesilaus  made  use  of  this  inter- 
A.M.  3609,  val  in  acquiring  an  exact  knowl- 
Ant.  J.  C.  395.  ledge  of  the  state  of  the  cities, 
and  in  making  suitableregulations. 
He  found  great  disorder  everywhere,  their  gov¬ 
ernment  being  neither  democratical,  as  under  the 
Athenians,  nor  aristocratical,  as  Lysander  had  es¬ 
tablished  it.  The  people  of  the  country  had  had  no 
communication  with  Agesilaus,2  nor  had  ever  known 
nim;  for  which  reason  they  made  no  court  to  him, 
conceiving,  that  he  had  the  title  of  general  for  form 
sake  only,  and  that  the  whole  power  was  really  ves¬ 
ted  in  Lysander.  As  no  governor  had  ever  done  st> 
much  vood  to  his  friends  or  hurt  to  his  enemies,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  the 
one  and  feared  by  the  other.  All  therefore  were 
eager  to  pay  their  homage  to  him,  were  every  day 
in  crowds  at  his  door,  and  made  his  train  very'  nu¬ 
merous  when  he  went  abroad ;  whilst  Agesilaus  re¬ 
mained  almost  alone.  Such  a  conduct  could  not  fail 


of  offending  a  general  and  king  extremely  sensible 
and  delicate  in  what  regarded  his  authority,  though 
otherwise  not  jealous  of  any  one’s  merit,  but,  on  the 
contrary,, much  inclined  to  distinguish  it  with  his  fa¬ 
vour,  He  did  not  dissemble  his  disgust.  He  no  longer 
paid  regard  to  Lysander’s  recommendations,  and 
ceased  to  employ  him  himself.  Ly  sander  presently 
perceived  this  alteration  towards  him.  He  discon¬ 
tinued  his  applications  for  his  friends  to  the  king, 
desired  them  not  to  visit  him  any  more,  nor  attach 
themselves  to  him,  but  to  address  themselves  directly 
to  the  king,  and  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  those 
who  in  the  present  times  had  power  to  serve  and 
advance  their  creatures.  The  greatest  part  of  them 
gave  over  importuning  him  with  their  affairs,  but 
did  not  cease  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  only  more  assiduous  than  ever 
about  his  person,  attended  him  in  throngs  when  he 
took  the  air  abroad,  and  regularly  assisted  at  all  his 
exercises.  Lysander,  naturally  vain,  and  long  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  homage  and  submission  that  attended 
on  absolute  power,  did  not  take  sufficient  care  to 
remove  the  busy  crowd  from  his  person,  that  contin¬ 
ually  made  their  addresses  to  him  with  more  applica¬ 
tion  than  ever. 

This  ridiculous  affectation  of  authority  and  gran¬ 
deur  grew  still  more  and  more  offensive  to  Agesi¬ 
laus,  and  seemed  as  if  intended  to  insult  him.  He* 
resented  it  so  highly,  that  having  given  the  most 
considerable  commands  and  best  governments  to 
private  officers,  he  appointed  Lysander  commissary 
of  the  stores,  and  distributor  of  provisions;  and 
afterwards,  to  insult  and  deride  the  Ionians,  he  told 
them,  that  they  might  now  go  and  consult  his  master- 
butcher. 

Lysander  then  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
speak,  and  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him. 
Their  conversation  W'as  brief  and  laconic. — “  Cer¬ 
tainly,  my  lord,”  said  Lysander,  “you  know  very 
well  how  to  depress  your  friends.” — “  Yes,  when 
they  would  set  themselves  above  me;  but  W'hen 
they  study  to  exalt  my  dignity,  I  know  also  how  to 
let  them  share  in  it.” — “But  perhaps,  my  lord,” 
replied  Lysander,  “  I  have  been  injured  by  false 
reports,  and  things  I  never  did  have  have  been  im¬ 
puted  to  me.  I  must  beg,  therefore,  if  it  be  only 
on  account  of  the  strangers,  who  have  all  of  them 
their  eyes  upon  us,  that  you  would  give  me  an  em¬ 
ployment  in  your  army,  wherein  you  shall  think  me 
least  capable  of  displeasing,  and  most  of  serving  you 
effectually.” 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was,  that  Agesi¬ 
laus  gave  him  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Hellespont. 
In  this  employment  he  retained  all  his  resentment, 
without  however  neglecting  any  part  of  his  duty, 
or  omitting  any  step  that  might  conduce  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  affairs.  Some  short  time  after  he  returned 
to  Sparta,  without  any  marks  of  honour  or  distinc¬ 
tion,  extremely  incensed  against  Agesilaus,  and 
trusting  to  make  him  feel  his  resentment  very  sen¬ 
sibly. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Lysander’s  conduct,  as  we 
have  here  represented  it,  denotes  a  vanity  and  nar¬ 
rowness  of  mind  on  his  side,  highly  unworthy  of 
his  reputation.  Perhaps  Agesilaus  carried  too  far 
his  sensibility  and  delicacy  on  the  point  of  honour, 
and  was  a  little  too  severe  upon  a  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor,  whom  a  secret  reprimand,  attended  with 
frankness  and  expressions  of  kindness,  might  have 
reclaimed  to  his  duty.  But,  brilliant  as  Lysander’s 
merit,  and  considerable  as  the  services  he  nad  ren¬ 
dered  Agesilaus,  might  be,  they  could  not  all  of  them 
give  him  a  right,  not  only  to  an  equality  with  his 
king  and  general,  but  to  the  superiority  he  af¬ 
fected,  which  in  some  measure  tended  to  make  the. 
other  insignificant.  He  ought  to  have  remember¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  never  allowable  for  an  inferior  to  for¬ 
get  himself,  and  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  just 
subordination. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta  3  he  had  it  seriously  in 
his  thoughts  to  execute  a  project  which  he  had 

*  Plut.  in  Lysand.  p.  447,  448.  Diod.  1.  xiv  p.  244,  245, 


»  Xenopli.  p.  496  and  652. 

a  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  599,  600.  In  Lysand.  p.  446,  447. 
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many  years  revolved  in  his  mind.  At  Sparta  there 
were  only  two  families,  or  rather  branches,  of  the 
posterity  of  Hercules,  who  had  a  right  to  the  throne. 
When  Lysander  had  attained  to  that  high  degree  of 
power  which  his  great  actions  had  acquired  him,  he 
began,  to  see  with  pain  a  city,  whose  glory  had  been 
so  much  augmented  by  his  exploits,  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  princes  to  whom  he  was  inferior  neither 
in  valour  nor  birth;  for  he  was  descended,  as  well  as 
themselves,  from  Hercules.  He  therefore  sought 
means  to  deprive  those  two  houses  of  the  sole  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  crown,  and  to  extend  that  right  to  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  Heraclida;,  and  even, 
according  to  some,  to  all  the  natives  of  Sparta;  flat¬ 
tering  himself,  that  if  his  design  took  effect,  no 
Spartan  could  be  capable  of  disputing  that  honour 
with  him,  and  that  he  should  have  the  preference 
over  all  others. 

This  ambitious  project  of  Lysander  shows,  that  the 
greatest  captains  are  often  those  from  whom  a  repub¬ 
lic  has  most  to  apprehend.  Those  haughty,  valiant 
spirits,  accustomed  to  absolute  power  in  armies,  bring 
back  with  victory  a  daring  loftiness  of  mind,  always 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  state.  Sparta,  in  giving  Ly¬ 
sander  unlimited  power,  and  leaving  it  for  so  many 
years  in  his  hands,  did  not  sufficiently  consider,  that 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  confide  to  per¬ 
sons  of  superior  merit  and  abilities  employments 
which  confer  supreme  authority,  which  naturally  ex¬ 
poses  them  to  the  temptation  of  rendering  themselves 
independent,  and  retaining  in  their  own  hands  abso¬ 
lute  power.  Lysander  was  not  proof  against  it,  and 
practised  secretly  to  open  himself  a  way'  to  the 
throne. 

The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  required  long  pre¬ 
parations.  He  thought  it  impossible  to  succeed  with¬ 
out  he  could  first,  through  fear  of  the  divinity  and 
the  terrors  of  superstition,  amaze  and  subdue  the 
citizens  into  a  more  easy  disposition  to  receive  what 
he  wanted  to  have  them  understand;  for  he  knew 
that  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  throughout  all  Greece, 
nothing  of  the  least  importance  was  determined, 
without  the  oracles  being  previously  consulted.  He 
strove  by  great  presents  to  influence  the  priests  and 
priestesses  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Ammon,  though 
ineffectually  at  that  time;  and  the  latter  even  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  accuse  him  of  impiety  and 
sacrilege;  but  he  extricated  himself  from  that  diffi¬ 
culty  by  his  credit  and  address. 

It  was  necessary  to  set  other  engines  at  work.  A 
woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  affirming  that  she 
was  with  child  by  Apollo,  had  been  delivered  some 
years  before  of  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  of  Silenus 
was  given,  and  the  greatest  persons  of  that  nation  had 
contended  with  eagerness  for  the  honour  of  nursing 
and  educating  him.  Lysander,  taking  this  wondrous 
birth  for  the  commencement,  and  in  a  manner  the 
groundwork,  of  the  plot  he  was  meditating,  supplied 
the  rest  himself,  by  employing  a  good  number  of 
persons,  and  those  of  no  inconsiderable  station,  to 
spread  abroad,  by  way  of  prologue  to  the  piece,  the 
miraculous  birth  of  this  infant;  and,  as  they  did  this 
without  the  appearance  of  any  affectation,  people 
were  disposed  to  believe  it.  This  being  done,  they' 
brought  certain  rumours  from  Delphi  to  Sparta,  which 
were  industriously  spread  abroad  every  where,  that 
the  priests  of  the  temple  had  in  their  custody  some 
books  of  very  ancient  oracles,  which  they  kept  con¬ 
cealed  from  all  the  world,  and  of  which  it  was  not 
permitted,  either  for  them  or  any  other  persons  what¬ 
soever  to  have  any  knowledge;  and  that  only  a  son 
of  Apollo,  who  was  to  come  in  process  of  time,  after 
having  given  undoubted  proofs  of.  his  birth  to  those, 
who  had  the  books  in  their  keeping,  was  to  take  and 
carry  them  away. 

All  this  being  well  arranged,  Silenus  was  to  present 
himself  to  the  priests,  and  to  demand  those  oracles  as 
the  son  of  Apollo;  and  the  priests,  who  were  in  the 
secret,  as  actors  well  prepared  and  fully  instructed  in 
their  parts,  were  on  their  side  to  make  the  most  exact 
and  circumstantial  inquiry  into  every  thing,  not 
without  affecting  great  difficulty',  and  asking  endless 
questions  for  the  full  proof  of  his  birth.  At  length,  as 


absolutely  convinced  that  this  Silenus  was  the  real 
son  of  Apollo,  they  were  to  produce  the  books,  and 
deliver  them  to  him;  after  which,  this  son  of  Apollo 
was  to  read  the  prophecies  contained  in  them,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  world;  and  particularly  that  for 
which  the  whole  contrivance  had  been  fabricated. 
The  purport  of  this  prediction  was,  “  That  it  was 
more  expedient  and  advantageous  for  the  Spartans 
to  elect  no  king  for  the  future  but  the  most  worthy 
of  their  citizens.”  Ly'sander  in  consequence  was  to 
mount  the  tribunal,  to  harangue  the  citizens,  and 
induce  them  to  make  this  alteration.  Cleon  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  had  composed  a 
very  eloquent  discourse  for  him  upon  the  subject 
which  he  had  got  by  heart. 

Silenus,  when  grown  up,  having  repaired  to  Greece 
in  order  to  play  his  part,  Lysander  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  see  his  piece  miscarry,  by  the  timidity  and 
desertion  of  one  of  his  principal  actors,  who  broke  his 
word,  and  disappeared  at  the  very  instant  it  was  to 
have  been  performed.  Though  this  intrigue  had  been 
carried  on  a  great  while,  it  was  transacted  with  so 
much  secrecy  to  the  very  time  that  it  was  to  have 
made  its  appearance,  that  nothing  of  it  was  known 
during  the  life  of  Lysander.  How  it  came  to  light 
after  his  death  we  shall  soon  relate,  but  must  at  pre¬ 
sent  return  to  Tissaphernes. 

SECTION  III.— expedition  or  agesilaus  in 

ASIA.  DISGRACE  AND  DEATH  OF  TISSAPHERNES. 

SPARTA  GIVES  AGESILAUS  THE  COMMAND  OF  ITS 

ARMIES  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  HE  DEPUTES  PISAN- 

DER  TO  COMMAND  THE  FLEET.  INTERVIEW  OF 

AGESILAUS  AND  PHARNABAZUS. 

When  Tissaphernes 1  had  received  the  troops  sent 
to  him  by  the  king,  and  drawn  together  all  his  forces, 
he  sent  to  command  Agesilaus  to  retire  out  of  Asia, 
and  declared  war  against  him  in  case  of  refusal.  His 
officers  were  all  alarmed,  not  believing  him  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  oppose  the  great  army  of  the  Persian  king. 
For  himself,  he  heard  Tissaphernes’s  heralds  with  a 
gay  and  easy  countenance,  and  bade  them  tell  their 
master,  that  he  was  under  a  very  great  obligation  to 
him  “  for  having  made  the  gods,  by  his  perjury,  the 
enemies  of  Persia  and  the  friends  of  Greece.”  He 
promised  himself  great  things  from  this  expedition, 
and  would  have  thought  it  an  exceeding  disgrace  for 
him,  that  10,000  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Xen¬ 
ophon,  should  have  passed  through  the  heart  of  Asia 
to  the  Grecian  sea,  and  beaten  the  king  of  Persia  as 
often  as  he  appeared  against  them;  and  that  he  who 
commanded  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  empire  ex¬ 
tended  all  over  Greece  by  sea  and  land,  should  not 
execute  some  brilliant  exploit  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance. 

At  first,  therefore,  to  take  vengeance  of  the  perfidy 
of  Tissaphernes  by  a  just  and  allowable  deceit,  he 
made  a  feint  of  marching  his  army  into  Caria,the  re¬ 
sidence  of  that  satrap;  and  as  soon  as  the  barbarian 
had  caused  all  his  troops  to  march  that  way,  he 
turned  short,  and  fell  upon  Phrygia,  where  he  took 
many  towns,  and  amassed  immense  treasures,  which 
he  distributed  amongst  the  officers  and  soldiers;  let¬ 
ting  his  friends  see,  says  Plutarch,  that  to  break  a 
treaty  and  violate  an  oath,  is  to  despise  the  gods 
themselves;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  to  deceive  an 
enemy  by  the  stratagems  of  war,  is  not  only  just  and 
glorious,  but  a  sensible  delight  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantages. 

The  spring  being  come,  he  assembled  all  his  forces 
at  Ephesus;  and  to  exercise  his  soldiers,  he  proposed 
prizes  both  for  the  horse  and  foot.  This  small  in¬ 
ducement  set  every  thing  in  motion.  The  place  for 
exercises  was  perpetually  full  of  all  kinds  of  troops, 
and  the  city  of  Ephesus  seemed  only  a  palasstra,  and 
a  school  of  war.  The  whole  market-place  was  filled 
with  horses  and  arms,  and  the  shops  with  different 
kinds  of  military  equipages.  Agesilaus  was  seen 
returning  from  the  exercises,  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  officers  and  soldiers,  all  of  them  crowned  with 
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wreaths,  which  they  were  going  to  deposit  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  to  the  great  admiration  and  delight 
of  every  one.  For,  says  Xenophon,  where  piety  and 
discipline  are  seen  to  flourish,  the  best  hopes  must  be 
conceived. 

To  give  his  soldiers  new  valour  by  inspiring  them 
with  contempt  for  their  enemies,  he  made  use  of  this 
contrivance.  He  one  day  ordered  the  commissaries, 
who  had  charge  of  the  booty,  to  strip  the  prisoners 
and  expose  them  to  sale.  There  were  abundance 
who  were  ready  to  buy  their  habits;  but  as  to  the 
prisoners,  their  bodies  were  so  soft,  white,  and  deli¬ 
cate,  having  been  nurtured  and  brought  up  in  the 
shade,  that  they  laughed  at  them,  as  of  neither  ser¬ 
vice  nor  value.  Agesilaus  took  this  occasion  to  ap¬ 
proach  and  say  to  his  soldiers,  pointing  to  the  men, 
See  there  against  whom  you Jight;  and  showing  them 
their  rich  spoils,  and  there  for  what  you  Jight. 

When  the  season  for  taking  the  field  returned, 
Agesilaus  gave  out  that  he  would  march  into  Lydia. 
Tissaphernes,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  first  strata¬ 
gem  he  had  used  in  regard  to  him,  and  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  be  deceived  a  second  time,  made  his  troops 
march  directly  for  Caria;  not  doubting  but  at  this 
time  Agesilaus  would  turn  his  arms  that  way;  the 
rather  because  it  was  natural  for  him,  as  he  wanted 
cavalry,  to  endeavour  to  make  a  rough  and  difficult 
country  the  seat  of  action,  which  might  render  the 
horse  of  an  enemy  useless  and  unserviceable.  But 
he  deceived  himself:  Agesilaus  entered  Lydia,  and 
approached  Sardis.  Tissaphernes  hastened  thither 
with  his  horse,  with  intent  to  relieve  the  place. 
Agesilaus,  knowing  that  his  infantry  could  not  yet 
have  had  time  to  arrive,  thought  proper  to  take  the 
advantage  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  give 
him  battle  before  he  had  re-assembled  all  his  troops. 
He  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines;  the  first  he  formed 
of  his  squadrons,  whose  intervals  he  filled  up  with 
platoons  of  the  light-armed  foot,  and  ordered  them  to 
begin  the  charge;  whilst  he  followed  with  the  second 
line,  composed  of  his  heavy-armed  infantry.  The 
Barbarians  did  not  sustain  the  first  shock,  but  took  to 
their  heels  immediately.  The  Greeks  pursued  them, 
and  forced  their  camp,  where  they  made  a  great 
slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  booty. 

After  this  battle* 1  the  troops  of  Agesilaus  were  at 
entire  liberty  to  plunder  and  ravage  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Great  King,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  that  prince  inflict  an  exemplary 
punishment  upon  Tissaphernes,  who  was  a  very 
wicked  man.  and  a  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Greeks.  The  king  had  already  received  abundance 
of  complaints  against  his  conduct.2  Upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  accused  of  treason,  as  not  having  done  his 
duty  in  the  battle.  Queen  Parysatis,  always  actuated 
in  her  hatred  and  revenge  against  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus,  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  death  of  Tissaphernes,  by  aggravat¬ 
ing  with  all  her  power  the  charges  against  him;  for 
she  bad  been  entirely  restored  to  favour  by  the  king 
her  son. 

As  Tissaphernes  had  great  authority  in  Asia,  the 
king  was  afraid  to  attack  him  openly,  but  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  suitable  precautions,  in  order  to 
secure  so  powerful  an  officer,  who  might  prove  a 
dangerous  enemy.  He  charged  Tithraustes  with  that 
important  commission  and  gave  him  two  letters  at 
the  same  time.  The  first  was  for  Tissaphernes,  and 
contained  the  king’s  orders  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
the  Greeks,  with  full  power  to  act  as  was  requisite. 
The  second  was  addressed  to  Ariaeus,  governor  of 
Larissa;  by  which  the  king  commanded  him  to  assist 
Tithraustes  with  his  advice  and  all  his  forces  in  seiz¬ 
ing  Tissaphernes.  He  lost  no  time,  and  sent  to  desire 
Tissaphernes  would  come  to  him,  that  they  might 
confer  together  upon  the  operations  of  the  ensuing 
campaign. — Tissaphernes,  who  suspected  nothing, 
went  to  him  with  only  a  guard  of  300  men.  Whilst 
he  was  in  a  bath,  without  sabre  or  other  arms,  he  was 
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seized,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Tithraustes,  who 
caused  his  he.ad  to  be  struck  off,  and  sent  it  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Persia.  The  king  gave  it  to  Parysatis — an 
agreeable  present  to  a  princess  of  her  violent  and  vin¬ 
dictive  temper.  Though  this  conduct  of  Artaxerxes 
seems  little  worthy  of  a  king,  nobody  lamented  the 
death  of  that  satrap,  who  had  no  veneration  for  the 
gods,  nor  any  regard  for  men;  who  looked  upon  pro¬ 
bity  and  honour  as  empty  names;  who  made  a  jest  of 
the  most  sacred  oaths,  and  believed  the  whole  ability 
and  policy  of  a  statesman  consisted  in  knowing  how 
to  deceive  others  by  hypocrisy,  fraud,  perfidy,  and 
perjury. 

Tithraustes  had  a  third  letter  from  the  king,  where¬ 
by  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  the 
room  of  Tissaphernes.  After  having  executed  his 
commission,3  he  sent  great  presents  to  Agesilaus,  to 
induce  him  to  enter  more  readily  into  his  views  and 
interests;  and  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  as  the 
cause  of  the  war  was  now  removed,  and  the  author 
of  all  these  commotions  put  to  death,  nothing  opposed 
an  accommodation;  that  the  king  of  Persia  consented 
that  the  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  pay¬ 
ing  him  the  customary  tribute,  provided  he  would 
withdraw  his  troops  and  return  into  Greece.  Agesi¬ 
laus  replied,  that  he  could  conclude  nothing  without 
the  orders  of  Sparta,  upon  whom  alone  depended  the 
peace;  that  as  for  him,  he  was  better  pleased  with 
enriching  his  soldiers  than  himself:  that  the  Greeks 
besides  thought  it  more  glorious  and  honourable  to 
take  spoils  from  their  enemies  than  to  accept  their 
presents.  However,  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give 
Tithraustes  the  satisfaction  of  removing  out  of  his 
rovince,  and  of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  him  for 
aving  punished  the  common  enemy  of  the  Greeks, 
he  marched  into  Phrygia,  which  was  the  province  of 
Pharnabazus.  Tithraustes  had  himself  proposed  that 
expedition  to  him,  and  paid  him  thirty  talents  for  the 
charges  of  his  journey. 

Upon  his  march,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
magistrates  of  Sparta,  with  orders  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  naval  army,  and  liberty'  to  depute 
whom  he  thought  fit  in  his  stead.  By  these  new 
powers  he  saw  himself  absolute  commander  of  all  the 
troops  of  that  state  in  Asia  both  by  sea  and  land. 
This  resolution  was  taken,  in  order  that  all  operations 
being  directed  by  one  and  the  same  head,  and  the  two 
armies  acting  in  concert,  the  plans  for  the  service 
might  be  executed  with  more  uniformity,  and  every¬ 
thing  conspire  to  the  same  end.  Sparta  till  then  had 
never  conferred  this  honour  upon  any  of  her  generals, 
of  intrusting  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  command  of 
the  armies  by  sea  and  land.  So  that  all  the  world 
agreed,  that  he  was  the  greatest  personage  of  his 
time,  and  best  sustained  the  high  reputation  he  en¬ 
joyed.  But  he  was  a  man,  and  had  his  failings. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  establish  Pisander  his 
lieutenant  in  the  fleet;  in  which  he  seemed  to  have 
committed  a  considerable  fault;  because,  as  he  had 
about  him  many  older  and  more  experienced  cap¬ 
tains,  yet  without  regard  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
to  do  honour  to  a  relation,  and  to  please  his  wife,  who 
was  Pisander’s  sister,  he  intrusted  him  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet;  an  employment  much  above  his 
abilities,  though  he  was  not  without  his  merit. 

This  is  the  common  temptation  of  persons  in  power, 
who  believe  they  possess  it  only  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  as  if  the  advantage  of  relation  to  them 
was  a  sufficient  title  and  qualification  for  posts  which 
require  great  abilities.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  they 
not  only  expose  the  affairs  of  a  state  to  ruin  by  their 
private  views,  but  sacrifice  besides  the  interests  of 
their  own  glory,  which  cannot  be  maintained  but  by- 
successes  which  it  were  inconsistent  to  expect  from 
instruments  so  ill  chosen. 

Agesilaus  continued  with  his  ar¬ 
my  in  Phrygia/  upon  the  lands  of  A.  M.  3610 
Pharnabazus’s  government,  where  Ant,  J.  C.  39-1 
he  lived  in  abundance  of  all  things. 
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and  amassed  great  sums  of  money.  From  thence 
advancing  as  far  as  Paphlagonia,  he  made  an  alliance 
with  king  Cotys,  who  earnestly  desired  his  amity, 
from  the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  faith  in  the 
observance  of  treaties,  and  his  other  virtues.  The 
same  motive  had  already  induced  Spithridates,  one 
of  the  king’s  principal  officers,  to  quit  the  service  of 
Pharnabazus,  and  go  over  to  Agesilaus,  to  whom, 
since  his  revolt,  he  had  rendered  great  services;  for 
he  had  a  great  body  of  troops,  and  was  very  brave. 
This  officer,  having  entered  Phrygia,  had  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  under  Pharnabazus,  who  never 
dared  to  appear  in  the  field  against  him,  nor  even 
trust  himself  to  his  fortresses;  but  carrying  away 
whatever  was  most  valuable  aud  dear  to  him,  ne  kept 
flying  continually  before  him,  and  retired  from  one 
place  to  another,  changing  his  camp  every  day. 
Spithridates  at  length,  taking  with  him  some  Spartan 
troops,  with  Herippidas  (the  chief  of  the  new  coun¬ 
cil  of  thirty  sent  by  the  republic  to  Agesilaus  the 
second  year,)  watched  him  one  day  so  closely,  and 
attacked  him  so  successfully,  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  his  camp,  and  of  all  the  rich  spoils  with 
which  it  abounded.  Herippidas,  injudiciously  setting 
himself  up  as  an  inexorable  comptroller,  was  for 
bringing  the  booty  that  had  been  secreted  to  an  ac¬ 
count;  forced  even  the  soldiers  of  Spithridates  to 
restore  what  they  had  taken,  and  by  visiting  their 
tents  and  searching  them  with  an  unseasonable  exac¬ 
titude  and  severity,  affronted  Spithridates  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  withdrew  directly  to  Sardis  with  his 
Paphlagonians. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  whole  expedition  nothing  so 
sensibly  affected  Agesilaus  as  the  retreat  of  Spithri¬ 
dates.  For  besides  his  being  very  sorry  for  the  loss 
of  so  good  an  officer  and  so  good  troops,  he  appre¬ 
hended  being  reproached  with  mean  and  sordid  ava¬ 
rice;  a  vice  equally  dishonourable  to  himself  and  his 
Country,  and  the  slightest  suspicion  of  which  he  had 
taken  pains  to  avoid  during  his  whole  life.  He  did 
not  think  it  consistent  with  the  duty  of  his  office  to 
shut  his  eyes,  through  slothful  ease  and  indolence, 
against  all’  the  malversations  that  were  committed 
under  him ;  but  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
is  an  exactitude  and  severity,  which,  by  being  carried 
too  far,  degenerates  into  minuteness  and  petulancy, 
ind  which,  through  an  extreme  affectation  of  virtue, 
becomes  a  real  and  dangerous  vice. 

Some  time  after,  Pharnabazus,'  who  saw  his  whole 
"ountry  ravaged,  demanded  an  interview  with  Agesi¬ 
laus,  which  was  negociated  by  a  common  friend  of 
them  both.  Agesilaus  arrived  first  with  his  friends 
at  the  place  agreed  on;  and  while  waiting  for  Phar¬ 
nabazus,  sat  down  upon  the  turf  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree.  When  Pharnabazus  arrived,  his  people  spread 
skins  upon  the  ground  of  exceeding  softness  from 
the  length  of  their  hair,  with  rich  carpets  of  various 
colours,  and  magnificent  cushions.  But  when  he  saw 
Agesilaus  sitting  merely  upon  the  ground,  without 
any  preparation,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  effeminacy, 
and  sat  down  also  upon  the  grass.  On  this  occasion 
the  Persian  pride  was  seen  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Spartan  modesty  and  simplicity. 

After  reciprocal  salutations,  Pharnabazus  spoke  to 
this  effect:  That  he  had  served  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
fought  several  battles  for  them,  and  supported  their 
i  iiaval  army,  without  giving  any  room  to  reproach  him 
with  fraud  or  treachery,  as  Tissaphernes  had  done; 
that  he  was  surprised  at  them  coming  to  attack  him 
in  his  government,  burning  the  towns,  cutting  down 
i  the  trees,  and  laying  waste  the  whole  country:  that 
if  it  was  the  custom  with  the  Greeks,  who  made  pro¬ 
fession  of  honour  and  virtue,  to  treat  their  friends  and 
benefactors  in  such  a  manner,  he  did  not  know  what 
they  might  mean  by  just  and  equitable.  These  com¬ 
plaints  were  not  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
were  uttered  with  a  modest  but  pathetic  air  and  tone 
of  voice.  The  Spartans,  who  attended  Agesilaus,  not 
seeing  how  they  could  be  answered,  cast  down  their 
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eyes,  and  kept  a  profound  silence.  Agesilaus.  wnu 
observed  it,  replied  almost  in  these  terms:  “Lord 
Pharnabazus,  you  are  not  ignorant  that  war  often 
arms  the  best  friends  against  each  other  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country.  Whilst  we  were  such  to  the 
king  your  master,  we  treated  him  as  a  friend;  but  as 
we  are  now  become  his  enemies,  we  make  open  war 
against  him,  as  it  is  just  we  should,  and  endeavour  to 
hurt  him  by  the  injuries  we  do  you.  However,  from 
the  instant  you  shall  think  fit  to  throw  off'  the  igno¬ 
minious  yoke  of  bondage,  and  prefer  being  called  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Greeks,  before  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Persia’s  slave,  you  may  reckon  that  all  the 
troops  you  see  before  your  eyes,  our  arms,  our  ships, 
our  persons  to  the.  last  man  of  us,  are  only  here  to 
defend  your  possessions,  and  secure  your  liberty, 
which  of  all  blessings  is  the  most  precious  and  de¬ 
sirable.” 

Pharnabazus  answered,  that  if  the  king  sent  another 
general  in  his  place,  and  subjected  him  to  the  new¬ 
comer,  he  should  very  willingly  accept  his  offer;  that 
otherwise  he  would  not  depart  from  the  faith  he  had 
sworn  to  him,  nor  quit  bis  service.  Agesilaus  then 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  rising  with  him,  replied, 
“Would  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  gods.  Lord 
Pharnabazus,  that  with  such  noble  sentiments,  you 
were  rather  our  friend  than  our  enemy!”  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  withdraw  from  his  government  and  never  to 
return  into  it,  whilst  he  could  subsist  elsewhere. 

SECTION  IV.— league  against  the  lacede 

MONTANS.  AGESILAUS,  RECALLED  BY  THE  EPHORI 

TO  DEFEND  HIS  COUNTRY,  OBEYS  DIRECTLY. 

LYSANDERS  DEATH.  VICTORY  OF  THE  LACE¬ 
DEMONIANS  NEAR  N  EM  ALA.  THEIR  FLEET  IS 

BEATEN  BY  CONON  OFF  CNIDOS.  BATTLE  GAINED 

BY  THE  LACEDEMONIANS  AT  CORONEA. 

Agesilaus2  had  been  two  years 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  had  A.  M.  3610. 
already  made  the  provinces  of  Lip-  Ant.  J.  C.  394. 
per  Asia  tremble  at  his  name,  and 
resound  with  the  fame  of  his  great  wisdom,  disinter¬ 
estedness,  moderation,  intrepid  valour  in  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  invincible  patience  in  supporting  the 
rudest  fatigues.  Of  so  many  thousand  soldiers  under 
his  command,  not  one  was  worse  provided,  or  lay 
harder  than  himself.  He  was  so  indifferent  as  to  heat 
or  cold,  that  he  alone  seemed  formed  to  support  the 
most  rigorous  seasons,3  and  such  as  it  pleased  God 
to  send.  These  are  Plutarch’s  express  words. 

The  most  agreeable  of  all  sights  to  the  Greeks 
settled  in  Asia,  was  to  see  the  lieutenants  of  the 
great  king,  his  satraps,  and  other  great  lords,  who 
were  formerly  so  haughty  and  morose,  soften  their 
note  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  meanly  clad,  and  at 
his  single  word,  however  short  and  laconic,  change 
their  language  and  conduct,  and  in  a  manner  trans¬ 
form  themselves  into  different  creatures.  Deputies 
from  all  parts  were  sent  by  the  people  to  form  alli¬ 
ances  with  him,  and  his  army  increased  every  day  by 
the  troops  of  the  barbarians  that  came  to  join  him. 

All  Asia  was  already  in  motion,  and  most  of  the 
provinces  ready  to  revolt.  Agesilaus  had  already 
restored  order  and  tranquillity  in  all  the  cities,  had 
reinstated  them  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty 
under  reasonable  modifications,  not  only  without 
shedding  of  blood,  but  without  even  banishing  a 
single  person.  Not  content  with  such  a  progress,  he 
had  formed  the  design  of  attacking  the  king  of  Per¬ 
sia  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  to  put  him  in  fear 
for  his  own  person  and  the  tranquillity  he  enjoyed 
in  Ecbatana  and  Susa,  and  to  find  him  so  much  busi¬ 
ness  as  should  make  it  impracticable  for  him  to  em¬ 
broil  all  Greece  from  his  cabinet,  by  corrupting  the 
orators  and  persons  of  greatest  authority  in  its  cities 
with  his  presents. 

Tithraustes,4  who  commanded  for  the  king  in  Asia, 


*  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  603,  604.  Xenoph.  in  Agesil.  p.  657. 

3  'ilo-Trtp  /ujvog  cat  xpif(r3*i  rx'ig  otto  5f0u  my.px/uevx  tg 
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4  Xenoph.  Hist.  Graec.  1.  iii.  p.  502 — 507.  Plut.  in  Lysand 
kp.  449—451. 
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«<?emg  the  tendency  of  Agesilaus's  designs,  and  de¬ 
siring  to  prevent  their  effects,  had  sent  Timocrates 
of  Rhodes  into  Greece,  with  great  sums  of  money  to 
corrupt  the  principal  persons  in  the  cities,  and  by 
their  means  occasion  commotions  against  Sparta.  He 
knew  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  Laceda;monians 
(for  all  their  generals  did  not  resemble  Agesilaus,) 
and  the  imperious  manner  with  which  they  treated 
their  neighbours  and  allies,  especially  since  they  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  as  the  masters  of  Greece,  had 
universally  disgusted  the  people,  and  excited  a  jeal¬ 
ousy  that  waited  only  an  occasion  to  break  out  against 
them.  This  severity  of  governing  had  a  natural  cause 
in  their  education.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy 
to  obey  without  delay  or  reply,  first  their  tutors,  and 
afterwards  their  magistrates,  they  exacted  a  like  sub¬ 
mission  from  the  cities  dependent  upon  them,  were 
easily  incensed  by  the  least  opposition,  and  by  this 
punctilious  and  excessive  severity  rendered  them¬ 
selves  insupportable. 

Tithraustes  therefore  did  not  find  it  difficult  to 
draw  off  the  allies  from  their  party.  Thebes,  Argos, 
Corinth,  entered  into  his  measures;  the  deputy  did  not 
go  to  Athens.  These  three  cities,  influenced  by  those 
that  governed  them,  made  a  league  against  the  Lace- 
dmmonians,  who  on  their  side  prepared  vigorously 
for  the  war.  The  Thebans  at  the  same  time  sent 
deputies  to  the  Athenians,  to  implore  their  aid,  and 
to  induce  them  to  enter  into  the  alliance.  The 
deputies,  after  having  slightly  passed  over  their 
ancient  divisions,  insisted  strongly  upon  the  consid¬ 
erable  service  they  had  rendered  Athens  in  refusing 
to  join  its  enemies  when  they  endeavoured  its  final 
destruction.  They  represented  to  them  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  that  offered  for  reinstating  them¬ 
selves  in  their  ancient  power,  and  for  depriving  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  the  empire  of  Greece;  that  all 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  either  without  or  within  Greece, 
were  weary  of  their  severe  and  unjust  way,  and 
waited  only  the  signal  to  revolt:  that  the  moment  the 
Athenians  should  declare  themselves,  all  the  cities 
would  rouse  up  at  the  sound  of  their  arms;  and  that 
the  king  of  Persia,  who  had  sworn  the  ruin  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  would  aid  them  with  all  his  forces  both  by  sea 
and  land. 

Thrasybulus,  whom  the  Thebans  had  supplied 
with  arms  and  money,  when  he  undertook  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Athenian  liberty,  seconded  their 
demand  with  great  vigour,  and  the  aid  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved.  The  Lacedasmonians  on  their  side 
took  the  field  wdthout  loss  of  time,  and  entered  Pho- 
cis.  Lysander  wrote  to  Pausanias,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  two  armies,  to  give  him  notice  to  march 
early  tile  next  day  to  Haliartus,  which  he  designed 
to  besiege,  and  that  he  should  be  there  himself  at 
sunrise.  The  letter  was  intercepted.  Lysander,  after 
having  waited  his  coming  up  a  great  while,  was 
obliged  to  engage,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Pau¬ 
sanias  received  this  bad  news  on  his  way;  but,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  his  march  to  Haliartus,  and  called  a 
council  of  war  to  consider  upon  a  second  battle.  He 
did  not  think  it  consistent  with  prudence  to  hazard 
it,  and  contented  himself  with  making  a  truce,  tore- 
move  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  for¬ 
mer  fight.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  cited 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct;  and,  refusing  to 
appear,  was  condemned  to  die.  But  he  avoided  the 
execution  of  that  sentence  by  flight,  and  retired  to 
Tegsea,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  un¬ 
der  the  shelter  and  protection  of  Minerva,  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  himself  a  suppliant,  and  died  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

Lvsander’s  poverty  having  been  discovered  after 
his  cleath,  did  great  honour  to  his  memory;  when  it 
was  known,  that  of  all  the  gold  and  riches  which 
had  passed  through  his  hands,  of  a  power  so  exten¬ 
sive  as  his  had  been,  of  so  many  cities  under  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  which  made  their  court  to  him;  in  a 
word,  of  that  kind  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  al¬ 
ways  exercised  by  him,  he  had  made  no  manner  of 
advantage  for  the  advancement  and  enriching  of  his 
house. 

Some  days  before  his  death  two  of  the  principal 
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citizens  of  Sparta  had  contracted  themselves  to  his 
two  daughters;  but  when  they  knew  in  what  condi¬ 
tion  he  had  left  his  affairs,  they  refused  to  mam 
them.  1  he  republic  did  not  suffer  so  sordid  a  base¬ 
ness  to  go  unpunished,  nor  permit  Lysander’s  povei 
ty,  which  was  the  strongest  proof  of  his  justice  and 
virtue,  to  be  treated  as  an  obstacle  to  an  alliance 
into  his  family.  They  were  fined  in  a  great  sum 
publicly  disgraced,  and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of 
all  persons  of  honour.  For  at  Sparta  there  were 
penalties  established,  not  only  for  such  as  refused 
to  marry,  or  married  too  late,  but  also  for  those 
who  married  amiss:  and  those  especially  were  reck¬ 
oned  of  this  number,  who,  instead  of  forming  al¬ 
liances  with  virtuous  families,  and  with  their  own 
relations,  had  no  motive  but  wealth  and  lucre  in 
marriage  : — an  admirable  law,  tending  to  perpet¬ 
uate  probity  and  honour  in  families,  which  an  im¬ 
pure  mixture  of  blood  and  manners  seldom  fails  to  al¬ 
ter  and  efface. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  a  generous  disinterested¬ 
ness  in  the  midst  of  all  that  could  inflame  and 
gratify  the  lust  of  gain,  is  very  rare,  and  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration;  but  in  Lysander  it  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  great  defects,  which  sullied  its  lustre.  With¬ 
out  speaking  of  his  imprudence  in  introducing  gold 
and  silver  into  Sparta,  which  he  despised  himself, 
though  he  rendered  it  an  object  of  esteem  to  his 
countrymen,  and  thereby  occasioned  their  ruin;  what 
opinion  can  we  have  of  a  man,  brave  indeed,  capa¬ 
ble  of  conciliating  the  affections,  skilful  in  affairs, 
and  of  great  ability  in  the  arts  of  government,  and 
what  is  commonly  called  politics,  but  who  regards 
probity  and  justice  as  nothing;  to  whom  falsehood, 
fraud  and  perfidy,  appear  legitimate  methods  for 
the  attainment  of  his  ends:  who  does  not  fear, 
for  the  advancement  of  his  friends  and  the  augmen¬ 
ting  the  number  of  his  creatures,  to  commit  the 
most  flagrant  injustice  and  oppressions,  and  is  not 
ashamed  to  profane  whatever  is  most  sacred  in  reli¬ 
gion,  even  to  the  bribing  of  priests  and  forging  of 
oracles,  to  satiate  the  empty  ambition  of  being  equal 
to  a  king,  and  of  ascending  the  throne! 

Wh  en  Agesilaus  was  upon  the  point  of  leading  his 
troops  into  Persia,'  the  Spartan  Epicydidas  arrived 
to  let  him  know  that  Sparta  was  threatened  with  a 
furious  war;  that  the  Ephori  recalled  him,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  return  immediately  for  the  defence  of 
his  country.  Agesilaus  did  not  deliberate  a  moment, 
but  returned  this  answer  immediately  to  the  Ephori, 
which  Plutarch1 2  has  transmitted  to  us,  “  Agesilaus  to 
the  Ephori  greeting.  We  have  reduced  part  of  Asia, 
put  the  Barbarians  to  flight,  and  made  great  prepa¬ 
rations  for  war  in  Ionia;  but  as  you  order  me  to  re¬ 
turn,  I  am  not  far  behind  this  letter,  and  would  anti¬ 
cipate  it  if  possible.  I  received  the  command  not  for 
myself,  but  my  country  and  its  allies.  I  know  that 
a  general  does  not  deserve,  or  really  fulfil,  the  duties 
of  that  name,  but  when  he  suffers  himself  to  be  gui¬ 
ded  by  the  laws  and  the  Ephori,  and  obeys  the  ma¬ 
gistrates.” 

This  ready  obedience  of  Agesilaus  has  been  much 
admired  and  applauded,  and  not  without  reason 
Hannibal,  though  depressed  with  misfortunes,  and 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Italy,  obeyed  his  citi 
zens  with  great  reluctance,  when  they  rec  alled  him 
to  deliver  Carthage  from  the  dangers  that  threat 
ened  it.  Here  a  victorious  prince,  ready  to  enter 
the  enemies’  country,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  Per 
sia  even  upon  his  throne,  almost  assured  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  arms,  on  the  first  order  of  the  Ephori  re¬ 
nounces  these  flattering  hopes  and  most  exalted  ex¬ 
pectations.  He  demonstrates  the  truth  of  what  was 
said,  “  That  at  Sparta  the  laws  ruled  men,  and  not 
men  the  laws.” 

On  his  departure  he  said,  “That  thirty  thousand 
of  the  king’s  archers  drove  him  out  of  Asia ;”  alluding 
in  those  words  to  a  species  of  Persian  coin,  which  had 
on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer,  30,000  of  which 
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pieces  of  money  had  been  dispersed  in  Greece  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  orators  and  persons  of  greatest  power  in  the 
cities. 

Agesilaus,1  on  quitting  Asia,  where  he  was  regret¬ 
ted  as  the  common  father  of  the  people,  appointed 
Euxenes  his  lieutenant,  and  gave  him  4000  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Xenophon  went  with 
him.  He  left  at  Ephesus,  with  Megabyzus,  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  Diana’s  temple,  half  the  gold  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  his  expedition  in  Persia  with  Cyrus, to 
keep  it  for  him  in  trust,  and  in  case  of  death  to  con¬ 
secrate  it  to  the  goddess. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedaemonians  had  raised 
an  army,2  and  given  the  command  of  it  to  Aristode- 
mus,  guardian  to  king  Agesipolis,  then  an  infant. 
Their  enemies  assembled  to  concert  the  operations 
of  the  war.  Timolaus  of  Corinth  said,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  like  a  river  that  grew  larger 
in  proportion  as  it  was  more,  distant  from  its  source; 
or  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  which  it  is  easy  to  burn  in 
their  hive,  but  which  disperse  themselves  a  great 
way,  when  they  fly  abroad,  and  become  formidable 
by  their  stings.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
it  W'as  proper  to  attack  them  in  their  capital;  which 
wars  approved  and  resolved.  But  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans,did  not  give  them  time.  They  took  the  field, 
and  found  the  enemy  near  Neniasa,  a  city  not  very 
remote  from  Corinth,  where  an  obstinate  battle  ensu¬ 
ed.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  the  advantage,  which 
was  very  considerable.  Agesilaus  having  received 
this  news  at  Amphipolis,  as  he  was  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  his  country,  sent  it  directly  to  the  cities  of 
Asia  for  their  encouragement,  and  gave  them  hopes 
of  his  speedy  return,  if  the  success  of  affairs  W'ould 
admit  it. 

When  the  approach  of  Agesilaus  was  known  at 
Sparta,3  the  Lacedaemonians  that  remained  in  the 
city,  to  do  him  honour  for  the  ready  obedience  he 
had  paid  to  their  orders,  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  young  persons 
who  were  willing  to  aid  their  king,  might  come  and 
list  themselves  for  that  purpose.  Not  one  of  them 
failed  to  enter  himself  immediately  with  the  utmost 
joy.  But  the  Ephori  chose  only  fifty  of  the  bravest 
and  most  robust,  whom  they  sent  him,  and  desired 
that  he  would  enter  Boeotia  with  the  utmost  expedi¬ 
tion:  which  he  did  accordingly. 

About  the  same  time  the  two  fleets  came  up  with 
each  other  near  Cnidos,4  a  city  of  Caria:  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  was  commanded  by  Pisander,  Age- 
silaus’s  brother-in-law,  and  that  of  the  Persians  by 
Pharnabazus  and  Conon  the  Athenian.  The  latter, 
observing  that  the  king  of  Persia’s  supplies  came 
slowly,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  favourable 
opportunities,  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the 
court,  to  solicit  the  king’s  assistance.  As  he  would 
not  prostrate  himself  before  him,  according  to  the 
Persian  custom,  he  could  not  explain  himself  but  by 
the  intervention  of  others.  He  represented  to  him, 
with  a  force  and  spirit  seldom  pardoned  in  those 
who  treat  with  princes,  that  it  was  equally  shame¬ 
ful  and  astonishing,  that  his  ministers,  contrary  to 
his  intention,  should  suffer  his  affairs  to  be  disconcer¬ 
ted  and  ruined  by  a  disgraceful  parsimony;  that  the 
richest  king  in  the  world  should  give  place  to  his 
enemies  in  the  very  point  in  which  he  was  so  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  them;  that  is,  in  riches;  and 
that,  for  want  of  remitting  to  his  generals  the  sums 
his  service  required,  all  their  designs  were  ren¬ 
dered  abortive.  These,  remonstrances  were  free, 
but  just  and  solid.  The  king  received  them  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  showed,  by  his  example,  that  truth 
may  often  be  spoken  to  princes  with  success,  if 
courage  were  not  wanting.  Conon  obtained  all  he 
demanded,  and  the  king  made  him  admiral  of  his 
fleet. 

It  w'as  colnposed  of  more  than  fourscore  and  ten 
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galleys;  that  of  the  enemy  was  somewhat  interior  in 
number.  They  came  in  view  of  each  other  near  Cni¬ 
dos,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia  Minor.  Conon,  who  had 
in  some  measure  occasioned  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
the  loss  of  the  sea-fight  near  iEgospotamos,  used 
extraordinary  efforts  in  this  to  retrieve  his  misfor¬ 
tune,  and  to  obliterate  by  a  glorious  victory  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  his  former  defeat.  "He  had  this  advantage,3 
that  in  the  battle  he  was  going  to  fight,  the  Persians 
would  be  at  the  whole  expense,  and  bear  all  the  loss 
themselves;  whereas  the  entire  fruits  of  the  victory 
would  accrue  to  the  Athenians,  without  hazarding 
any  thing  of  their  own.  Pisander  had  also  strong 
motives  to  show  his  valour  upon  this  occasion,  that 
he  might  not  degenerate  from  the  glory'  of  his  bro 
ther-in-law,  and  justify  the  choice  he  had  made  in 
appointing  him  admiral.  In  facti^he  behaved  with 
extreme  valour,  and  had  at  first  some  advantage; 
but  the  battle  growing  warm,  and  the  allies  of  Spar¬ 
ta  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  he  could  not  resolve 
to  follow  them,  and  died  sword  in  hand.  Conon  took 
fifty  galleys,  and  the  rest  escaped  to  Cnidos.  The 
consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  revolt  of  almost 
all  the  allies  of  Sparta;  several  of  whom  declared 
for  the  Athenians,  anu  the  rest  resumed  their  ancient 
liberty  .  After  this  battle,  the  affairs  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  daily  declined.  All  their  actions  in  Asia 
were  no  more  than  feeble  efforts  of  an  expiring  pow¬ 
er,  till  the  defeats  ofLeuctraand  Mantinaea  comple¬ 
ted  their  downfall. 

Isocrates  makes  a  very  just  reflection  upon  the 
revolutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 6  which  had  al¬ 
ways  their  source  and  origin  in  the  insolent  prosper¬ 
ity  of  both  these  republics.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  at  first  acknowledged  masters  of  Greece 
without  opposition,  fell  from  their  authority  only  in 
consequence  of  their  enormous  abuse  of  it.  The 
Athenians  succeeded  them  in  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  pride;  and  we  have  seen  into  what  an  abyss 
of  misfortunes  it  precipitated  them.  Sparta,  having 
regained  the  superiority  by  the  defeat  of  the  Athe 
nians  in  Sicily  and  the  taking  of  their  city,  ought  to 
have  improved  in  her  measures  from  the  double  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past;  as  well  in  regard  to  what  had 
befallen  herself,  as  from  the  recent  example  of  her 
rival:  but  the  most  striking  examples  and  events 
seldom  or  never  occasion  a  people  to  change  their 
conduct.  Sparta  became  as  haughty  and  untractable 
as  before,  and  so  experienced  the  same  destiny  again. 

To  warn  the  Athenians  against  this  misfortune, 
Isocrates  puts  them  in  mind  of  the.  past,  while  he  ad¬ 
dresses  them  at  a  time  wherein  they'  were  successful 
in  every  thing.  “  You  imagine,”  says  he,  “  that  as 
you  are  provided  with  a  numerous  fleet,  absolute, 
masters' at  sea,  and  supported  by  powerful  allies  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  give  you  aid,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  and  may  enjoy  in  repose  and  tranquillity  the 
fruits  of  your  victories: — for  my  part,  suffer  me  to 
speak  with  truth  and  freedom,  I  think  quite  other¬ 
wise.  The  cause  of  my  apprehension  is,  my  having 
observed,  that  the  decline  of  the  greatest  republics 
has  always  commenced  at  the  time  they  believed 
themselves  most  powerful;  and  that  their  very  secu¬ 
rity  has  prepared  the  precipice  from  which  they  have 
fallen.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  Prosperity  and 
adversity  never  come  alone,  but  have  each  their 
train  of  very  different  effects.  The  first  is  attended 
ivith  vain -glory,  pride  and  insolence,  which  dazzle 
the  mind,  and  inspire  rash  and  extravagant  measures: 
on  the  contrary,  the  companions  of  adversity,  are 
modesty,  self-diffidence,  and  circumspection,  which 
naturally  render  men  prudent,  and  apt  to  derive  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  own  failings.  So  that  it  is  hard 
to  judge  which  of  the  .two  conditions  we  ought  to 
desire  for  a  city;  as  that  which  appears  unhappy  is 
an  almost  certain  path  to  prosperity;  and  the  other, 
so  flattering  and  splendid,  generally  leads  on  to  the 
greatest  misfortunes.”  The  blow  which  the  Lacedse- 


3  Eo  speciosius  <; uorl  ne  ipsorum  quidem  At hfiniensium 
sod  alien!  imperii  virilius  dimieet,  pugimlurua  peri.-.ulo  re<us 
viotnrus  priemin  patriae  Justin. 

6  Isocrat.  in  Oral.  A  reop,  p.  278 — 280. 
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monians  received  at  the  battle  of  Cnidos  is  a  mourn- 
iu!  proof  of  what  he  says. 

Agesiiaus  was  in  Boeotia,  and  upon  the  point  of 
giving  battle,1 2  when  this  bad  news  was  brought  him. 
Apprehending  that  it  might  discourage  and  deter  his 
troops,  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  in  the  army  that 
the  Lacedtemonians  had  gained  a  considerable  vic¬ 
tory  at  sea:  and  appearing  in  public  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers  upon  his  .head,  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  good  news,  and  sent  part  of  it 
in  presents  to  his  officers.  The  two  armies,3  almost 
equal  in  strength,  were  in  view  of  each  other  upon 
the  plains  of  Coromea,  and  they  drew  up  in  battle. 
Agesiiaus  gave  the  left  wing  to  the  Orchomenians, 
and  took  the  right  himself.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Thebans  were  upon  the  right,  and  the  Argives  on  the 
left.  Xenophon  says,  that  this  was  the  most  furious 
battle  of  any  that  had  been  fought  in  his  time:  and 
we  may  believe  him,  as  he  was  present  in  it,  and 
fought  near  the  person  of  Agesiiaus,  with  whom  he 
had  returned  from  Asia. 

The  first  charge  was  not  very  obstinate,  nor  of  long 
continuance.  The  Thebans  soon  put  the  Orchome¬ 
nians  to  flight,  and  Agesiiaus  overthrew  and  routed 
the  Argives.  But  both  parties,  having  learned  that 
their  left  wing  had  been  very  severely  handled  and 
had  fled,  returned  immediately;  Agesiiaus  to  oppose 
the  Thebans  and  to  wrest  the  victory  out  of  their 
hands,  and  the  Thebans  to  follow  their  left  wing  that 
was  retired  to  Helicon.  Agesiiaus  at  that  moment 
might  have  assured  himself  of  a  complete  victory,  ii 
he  would  have  let  the  Thebans  pass  on,  and  had  after¬ 
wards  charged  them  in  the  rear;  but  carried  away  by 
the  ardour  of  his  courage,  he  resolved  to  stop  them 
with  an  attack  in  front,  aud  to  beat  them  by  pure 
force.  In  which,  says  Xenophon,  he  showed  more 
valour  than  prudence. 

The  Thebans,  seeing  Agesiiaus  advance  against 
them,  drew  all  their  foot  immediately  into  one  bodv, 
formed  a  hollow  square,  and  waited  his  coming  up  in 
good  order.  The  engagement  was  sharp  and  bloody 
on  all  sides,  but  particularly  where  Agesiiaus  fought 
at  the  head  of  the  fifty  young  Spartans,  who  had  been 
sent  him  by  the  city.  The  valour  and  emulation  of 
those  young  men  were  of  great  service  to  Agesiiaus, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  saved  his  life;  for  they  fought 
around  him  with  exceeding  ardour,  and  exposed 
themselves  foremost  in  all  dangers  for  the  safety  of 
his  person.  They  could  not  however  prevent  his 
receiving  several  wounds  through  his  armour  from 
pikes  and  swords.  Notwithstanding,  with  the  utmost 
efforts  they  brought  him  oft'  alive  from  the  enemy; 
and  making  their  bodies  a  rampart  for  him,  sacrificed 
a  great  number  of  Thebans  in  his  defence;  and  many 
of  those  young  men  were  left  also  upon  the  field. 
At  length,  finding  it  too  difficult  to  break  the  The¬ 
bans  in  front,  they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
what  they  had  at  first  rejected.  They  opened  their 
phalanx  to  let  them  pass;  which  when  they  had  done, 
as  they  inarched  afterwards  in  more  disorder,  they 
charged  them  again  upon  the  flanks  and  rear.  They 
could,  however,  neither  break  them  nor  put  them  to 
flight.  Those  brave  Thebans  made  their  retreat  con¬ 
tinually  fighting,  and  gained  Helicon,  elated  with  the 
success  of  the  battle,  wherein  on  their  side  they  had 
always  remained  invincible. 

Agesiiaus,  though  very  much  weakened  b\’  the  great 
number  of  his  wounds,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  he 
had  lost,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent  till  he  had  been 
carried  to  the  place  where  his  phalanx  was  drawn 
up,  and  had  seen  all  the  dead  bodies  removed  even 
upon  their  own  arms.  He  was  informed  there,  that 
many  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
the  Itonian  .Minerva,  which  was  not  very  distant  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  asked  what  he  would  have 
done  with  them.  As  he  was  full  of  veneration  for 
the  gods,  he  gave  orders  to  let  them  go,  and  even 
sent  them  a  guard  to  escort  them  in  safety  wherever 
[hey  thought  fit. 


1  Plut.  in  Agesii.  p.  605. 

2  Plut.  ibid.  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grxc  p.  518—520,  and  in 
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The  next  morning,  Agesiiaus,  to  try  whether  the 
Thebans  would  have  the  courage  to  renew  the  battle, 
commanded  his  troops  to  crown  themselves  with 
flowers,  and  the  music  of  the  army  to  play,  whilst  a 
trophy  was  erected  and  adorned  in  honour  of  his 
victory.  At  the  same  instant  the  enemy  sent  heralds 
to  demand  his  permission  to  bury  their  dead;  which 
he  granted,  with  a  truce;  and  having  confirmed  his 
victory  by  that  act  of  a  conqueror,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  Delphi,  where  the  Pythian  games 
were  then  celebrated.  He  made  there  a  solemn  pro¬ 
cession,  which  was  followed  by  a  sacrifice,  and  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  god  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  taken  in 
Asia,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents  3  These 
great  men,  no  less  religious  than  brave,  never  failed 
to  express  by  presents  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for 
their  successes  in  arms;  declaring,  by  that  public 
homage,  that  they  believed  themselves  indebted  to 
their  protection  for  their  victories. 

SECTION  V7.— AGESILAUS  RETURNS  VICTORIOUS 

TO  SPARTA.  HE  ALWAYS  RETAINS  HIS  SIMPLI¬ 
CITY  AND  ANCIENT  MANNERS.  CONON  REBUILDS 

THE  WALLS  OF  ATHENS.  A  PEACE,  DISGRACE¬ 
FUL  TO  THE  GREEKS,  CONCLUDED  BY  ANTALCI- 

DAS,  THE  LACEDAEMONIAN. 

After  the  festival,4  Agesiiaus  returned  to  Sparta. 
His  citizens  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  the 
most  real  joy,  and  beheld  him  with  admiration,  when 
they  observed  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  the 
constant  frugality  and  temperance  of  his  life.  At  his 
return  from  foreign  countries,  where  pomp,  luxury, 
sloth,  and  the  love  of  pleasures  prevailed,  he  was  not 
infected  with  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  as  most 
of  the  other  generals  had  been:  he  made  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  diet,  baths,  equipage  of  his  wife,  ornaments 
of  his  arms,  or  furniture  of  his  house.  In  the  midst 
of  so  brilliant  a  reputation,  and  the  universal  ap¬ 
plause,  always  the  same,  or  rather  more  modest  than 
before,  he  distinguished  himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  only  by  a  greater  submission  to  the  laws, 
and  a  more  inviolable  attachment  to  the  customs  of 
his  country;  convinced,  that  he  was  king,  only  to  be 
the  brighter  example  of  those  virtues  to  others. 

He  made  greatness  consist  in  virtue  only.6  Hear¬ 
ing  the  Great  King  (so  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to 
call  themselves)  spoken  of  in  magnificent  terms,  and 
his  power  extremely  extolled:  “I  cannot  conceive,” 
said  he,  “wherein  he  is  greater  than  I,  unless  he  be 
more  virtuous.”® 

There  were  at  Sparta  some  citizens,  who,  vitiated 
by  the  prevailing  taste  of  Greece,  made  their  merit 
and  glory  consist  in  keeping  a  great  number  of  horses 
for  the  race.  He  persuaded  his  sister  Cynisca  to 
dispute  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games,  in  order  to 
show  the  Greeks  that  those  victories,  on  which  they 
set  so  high  a  value,  were  not  the  effects  of  valour  and 
bravery,  but  of  riches  and  expense.  She  was  the 
first  of  her  sex  who  shared  in  this  honour.  He  had 
not  the  same  opinion  of  the  exercises  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  render  the  body  more  robust,  and  inure  it  lo 
labour  and  fatigue;  and,  to  place  them  in  greater  es¬ 
timation,  would  often  honour  them  with  his  presence. 

Some  time  after  Lvsander’s  death,  he  discovered 
the  conspiracy  formed  by  that  captain  against  the 
two  kings,  which  till  then  had  not  been  heard  of,  and 
came  to  light  by  a  kind  of  accident,  in  the  following 
manner:  Upon  some  affairs,7  which  related  to  the 
government,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  Lysander’s 
papers,  and  Agesiiaus  went  to  his  house  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  In  running  them  over,  he  fell  upon  the  sheets 
which  contained  at  large  the  harangue  of  Cleon, 
which  had  been  prepared  to  recommend  the  new 
method  of  proceeding  in  the  election  of  kings.  Sur¬ 
prised  at  perusing  it.  he  gave  over  his  search,  and 
went  away  abruptly  to  communicate  that  oration  to 
the  citizens,  and  to  let  them  see  what  manner  of  man 
Lysander  was,  and  how  much  they  had  been  deceived 

*  One  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  about  22,500/.  stei 

’"/Plut.  in  Agesii.  p.  606.  ‘  Plut.  do  sui  laud.  p.  555 
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in  regard  to  him.  But  Lacratidas,  a  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  person,  who  was  president  of  the  Ephori,  inter¬ 
posed,  by  telling  him,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to 
raise  Lysander  from  the  dead;  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  bury  his  harangue  in  the  same 
grave  with  him,  as  a  production  of  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency,  from  the  great  art  with  which  it  was  composed, 
and  the  force  of  persuasion  that  universally  prevailed 
in  it,  which  it  might  prove  no  easy  matter  to  resist. 
Agesilaus  was  of  the  same  opinion;  and  the  piece  was 
consigned  to  silence  and  oblivion,  as  the  best  use  that 
could  be  made  of  it. 

As  his  credit  was  very  high  in  the  city,* 1  he  caused 
Teleutias,  his  brother  by  the  mother’s  side,  to  be 
declared  admiral  of  the  lleet.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  history,  to  justify  this  choice,  had  mentioned 
some  other  qualities  in  that  commander  than  his 
nearness  of  blood  to  the  king.  Agesilaus  soon  after 
set  out  with  his  land  army  to  besiege  Corinth,  and 
took  the  long  walls,  as  they  were  called,  whilst  his 
brother  Teleutias  attacked  it  by  sea.  He  did  several 
other  exploits  against  the  people  of  Greece  at  war 
with  Sparta,  which  always  indeed  evince  the  valour 
and  experience  of  the  general,  but  are  neither  very 
important  nor  decisive,  and  which  we  thought,  for 
that  reason,  might  be  omitted. 

At  the  same  time,2  Pharnabazus 
A.  M.  3611.  and  Conon,  having  made  them- 

Ant.  J.  C.  393.  selves  masters  at  sea,  ravaged  the 
whole  coast  of  Laconia.  That  sa¬ 
trap,  returning  to  his  government  of  Phrygia,  left 
Conon  the  command  of  the  naval  army,  with  very 
considerable  sums  for  the  re-establishment  of  Athens. 
Conon,  victorious  and  crowned  with  glory,  repaired 
thither,  where  he  was  received  with  universal  ap¬ 
plause.  The  sad  prospect  of  a  city,  formerly  so 
nourishing,  and  at  that  time  reduced  to  so  melan¬ 
choly  a  condition,  gave  him  more  grief  than  he  felt 
joy  in  seeing  his  beloved  country  again,  after  so  many 
years’  absence.  He  lost  no  time,  but  fell  immediately 
to  work,  employing,  besides  masons  and  the  usual 
artizans,  the  soldiers,  mariners,  citizens,  allies,  in  a 
word,  all  that  were  well  inclined  to  Athens;  Provi¬ 
dence  decreeing,  that  this  city,  formerly  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  should  be  rebuilt  by  their  own  hands; 
and  that  having  been  dismantled  and  demolished  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  it  should  be  reinstated  at  their 
own  cost,  and  by  the  spoils  taken  from  them.  What 
a  vicissitude  and  alteration  was  this!  Athens  at  this 
time  had  those  for  its  allies,  who  had  formerly  been 
its  most  violent  enemies;  and  for  enemies,  those  with 
whom  before  it  had  contracted  the  most  strict  and 
closest  union.  Conon,  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Thebans,  soon  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens,  restored 
the  city  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  rendered  it 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  its  enemies.  After 
having  offered  to  the  gods  a  whole  hecatomb,3  that  is 
to  say,  a  sacrifice  of  an  hundred  oxen,  as  a  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  happy  re-establisliment  of  Athens,  he 
made  a  feast,  to  which  all  the  citizens,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  were  invited. 

Sparta  could  not  see  without  extreme  affliction  so 
glorious  a  revolution.*  It  looked  upon  the  grandeur 
ami  power  of  a  city,  its  ancient  rival  and  almost  con¬ 
tinual  enemy,  as  its  own  ruin.  This  made  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  take  the  mean  resolution  of,  avenging 
themselves  at  once  upon  Athens,  and  Conon  its  re¬ 
storer,  by  making  peace  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
With  this  view  they  despatched  Antalcidas  to  Tiii- 
bazus.  His  commission  consisted  of  two  principal 
articles.  The  first  was,  to  accuse  Conon  to  that 
satrap  of  having  defrauded  the  king  of  the  money 
which  he  had  employed  in  the  re-establishment  of 
Athens;  and  of  having  formed  the  design  of  depriving 
*be  Persians  of  iEolia  and  Ionia,  in  order  to  subject 
them  anew  to  the  republic  of  Athens,  upon  which 
they  had  formerly  depended.  By  the  second,  he  had 

■  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  607. 

’  Xenoph.  Hist.  Qraec.  1.  iv.  p.  534 — 537.  Diod.  1,  xiv,  p. 
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3  A  then.  1,  i.  p.  3. 
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orders  to  make  the  most  advantageous  pnposals  to 
Tiribazus  that  his  master  could  desire.  Without 
giving  himself  any  manner  of  trouble  in  regard  to 
Asia,  he  stipulated  only,  that  all  the  islands,  and  other 
cities,  should  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberty.  The 
Lacedaemonians  thus  gave  up  to  the  king,  with  the 
greatest  injustice  and  the  utmost  baseness,  all  the 
Creeks  settled  in  Asia,  for  whose  liberty  Agesilaus 
had  so  long  fought.  It  is  true,  he  had  no  share  in 
this  most  infamous  negociation;  the  whole  reproach 
of  which  ought  to  fall  on  Antalcidas,  who,  being  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  king  of  Sparta,  hastened  the 
peace  by  all  manner  of  means,  because  the  war  aug 
mented  the  authority,  glory,  and  reputation,  of  Age 
silaus. 

The  most  considerable  cities  of  Greece  had  sent 
deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Tiribazus,  and  Conon 
was  at  the  head  of  those  from  Athens.  All  of  them 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  such  proposals.  With¬ 
out  speaking  of  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia, 
with  which  they  were  extremely  affected,  they  saw 
themselves  exposed  by  this  treaty;  the  Athenians,  to 
the  loss  of  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros; 
the  Thebans,  to  abandon  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  of  which 
they  were  in  possession,  and  which  would  thereby 
regain  their  independence;  and  the  Argives,  to  re¬ 
nounce  Corinth,  with  the  loss  of  which  that  of  Argos 
itself  would  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  attended. 
The  deputies  therefore  withdrew  without  concluding 
any  thing. 

Tiribazus  seized  Conon,  and  put  him  in  prison. 
Not  daring  to  declare  openly  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
without  an  express  order  to  that  purpose,  he  contented 
himself  with  supplying  them  underhand  with  consi¬ 
derable  sums  of  money  for  fitting  out  a  fleet,  in  order 
that  the  other  cities  of  Greece  might  not  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  oppose  them.  After  having  taken  these 
precautions,  he  set  out  directly  for  the  court,  to  give 
the  king  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  negociation. 
That  prince  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  directed 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 
Tiribazus  also  laid  before  him  the  Lacedaemonians’ 
accusation  of  Conon.  Some  authors,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  have  affirmed  that  he  was  carried 
to  Susa,  and  there  executed  by  the  king’s  order.  The 
silence  of  Xenophon,  who  was  his  contemporary,  in 
regard  to  his  death,  makes  it  doubtful,  whether  he 
escaped  from  prison,  or  suffered  as  has  been  said. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  negociating,  several  actions 
of  little  consequence  passed  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  also  at  the  same  time 
that  Evagoras  extended  his  conquests  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  treat. 

Tiribazus  at  length,5  upon  his 
return,  summoned  the  deputies  of  A.  M.  3617. 
the  Grecian  cities  to  be  present  at  Ant.  J.  C.  387. 
the  reading  of  the  treaty.  It  im¬ 
ported,  that  all  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  should 
remain  dependent  on  the  king,  and  that  the  rest,  as 
well  small  as  great,  should  have  full  possession  of 
their  liberty.  The  king  farther  reserved  to  himself 
the.  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Clazoinenae,  and  left  those  of 
Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  to  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  they  had  long  appertained.  By  the  same 
treaty  he  engaged  to  join  with  such  states  as  acceded 
to  it,  in  order  to  make  war  by  sea  and  land  against 
all  that  should  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  said  it  was  Sparta  itself  who  had  proposed  these 
conditions. 

All  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  or  at  least  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  them,  rejected  so  infamous  a  treaty  with 
horror.  However,  as  they  were  weakened  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  domestic  divisions,  and  not  in  a  condition 
to  support  a  war  against  so  powerful  a  prince,  who 
threatened  to  fall  with  all  his  forces  upon  those  who 
should  refuse  to  accede  to  this  agreement,  the}-  were 
obliged  against  their  will  to  comply  with  it;  except 
the,  Thebans,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  it  open¬ 
ly  at  first,  but  at  length  were  reduced  to  accept  i\ 
with  tiie  others,  by  whom  they  found  themselves  uni 
versally  abandoned. 


5  Xenoph.  1.  v.  p.  548 —  551. 
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Such  was  the  fruit  of  the  jealousy  and  divisions 
which  armed  the  Grecian  cities  against  each  other, 
and  which  was  the  end  proposed  by  the  policy  of 
Artaxerxes,  in  distributing  considerable  sums  of  mo¬ 
ney  amongst  the  several  states;  invincible  by  arms 
and  by  the  sword,  but  not  by  the  gold  and  presents 
of  the  Persians;  so  remote  were  they  in  this  respect 
from  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  their  fore¬ 
fathers. 

To  comprehend  aright  how  much  Sparta  and  Ath¬ 
ens  differed  now  from  what  they  had  been  in  former 
times,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  two  treaties  con- 
hetween  the  Greeks  and  Persians;  the  for- 


cluded  . -  -  -  -  . 

mer  by  Cirnon  the  Athenian,  under  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  above  sixty  years  before,  and  the 
latter  by  Antalcidas  the  Lacedaemonian  under  Arta- 
xeixes  Mnemon.  In  the  first,1  Greece,  victorious 
and  triumphant,  assures  the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  gives  the  law  to  the  Persians,  imposes  what 
conditions  she  pleases,  and  prescribes  to  them  their 
bounds  and  limits,  by  prohibiting  them  to  ap- 
proach  nearer  to  the  sea  with  their  troops  than  the 
ciistance  of  three  days’  march,  or  to  appear  with 
ships  of  war  in  any  ot  the  seas  between  the.  Cyaricean 
and  Chelidonian  islands;  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia.  In  the  second, 
on  the  contrary,  Persia,  grown  haughty  and  imperi- 
ous,  takes  pleasure  in  humbling  its  conquerors,  m  de¬ 
priving  them,  with  the  single  stroke  of  a  pen,  of  then- 
empire  in  Asia  Minor,  in  compelling  them  to  abandon 
basely  all  (he  Greeks  established  in  those,  rich  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  subscribe  to  their  own  subjection,  and  to 
confine  themselves  in  their  turn  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Greece.  .  . 

From  whence  can  so  strange  an  alteration  arise! 
Are  there  not  on  both  sides  the  same  cities, the  same 
people,  the  same  forces,  and  the  same  interests'?  No 
Joubt  there  are:  but  they  are  not  the  same  men;  or 
rather,  they  have  no  longer  the  same  principles  of 
policy.  Let  us  recall  to  mind  those  happy  times  of 
Greece,  so  glorious  for  Athens  and  Sparta,  when 
Persia  came  pouring  like  a  deluge  upon  this  little 
country  with  all  the  forces  of  the  East.  What  was  it 
that  rendered  these  two  cities  invincible,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  such  numerous  and  formidable  armies.  Their 
union  and  good  understanding.  No  dissension  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states,  no  jealousy  of  command,  no 
private  view  of  interest;  in  fine,  no  other  contest  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  that  of  honour,  glory,  and  the  love 
of  their  country. 

To  so  laudable  a  union  may  be  added  an  irrecon¬ 
cilable  hatred  for  the  Persians,  which  became,  if  I 
may  so  say,  natural  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most 
distinguishing  character  of  that  nation,  It  was  a 
capital  crime,2  and  punished  with  death,  only  to 
mention  peace,  or  propose  any  accommodation  with 
them:  and  an  Athenian  mother  was  seen  to  throw 
the  first  stone  at  her  son,  who  had  dared  to  make 
such  a  motion,  and  to  set  others  the  example  of  ston¬ 
ing  him. 

This  strict  union  of  the  two  states,  and  this  de¬ 
clared  abhorrence  of  the  common  enemy,  were  for  a 
lonv  time  the  potent  barriers  of  their  security,  ren¬ 
dered  them  invincible,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  source  and  principle  of  all  the  glorious 
successes  that  raised  the  reputation  of  Greece  to 
so  hfo-h  a  pitch.  But  by  a  misfortune  common  to 
the  most  flourishing  states,  those  very  successes  be- 
came  the  cause  of  its  ruin,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  disgraces  which  it  experienced  in  the  sequel. 

These  two  states,3  which  might  have  carried  then- 
victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  and  have 
attacked  in  their  turn  the  great  king  upon  his  throne 
itself;  instead  of  forming  in  concert  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  which  would  at  once  have  crowned  them  with 
Morv  and  laden  them  with  riches,  have  the  folly  to 
h-ave  their  common  enemy  in  repose,  to  embroil 
themselves  with  each  other  upon  trivial  points  of 
honour  and  interests  of  little  importance,  and  to 
exnaust  those  forces  to  no  purpose  against  them- 
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selves,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  solely 
against  the  barbarians,  that  could  not  have  resisted 
them.  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Per¬ 
sians  never  gained  any  advantage  over  the  Athe¬ 
nians  or  Lacedtemonians  whilst  they  were  united 
with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  their  own  divisions 
alone  which  supplied  them  with  the  means  to  con¬ 
quer  both  alternately,  and  always  the  one  by  the 
other. 

These  divisions  induced  them  to  take  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  neither  Sparta  nor  Athens  would  evei 
otherwise  have  been  capable  of.  We  see  both  the 
one  and  the  other  dishonour  themselves  by  their 
mean  and  abject  flatteries,  not  only  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  but  even  of  his  satraps;  pay  their  court  to 
them,  earnestly  solicit  their  favour,  cringe  to  them, 
and  even  suffer  their  ill  humour;  and  all  this  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  aid  of  troops  or  money;  forgetting  that  the 
Persians,  haughty  and  insolent  to  such  as  seemed 
afraid  of  them,  became  timorous  and  little  to  those 
who  had  the  courage  to  despise  them.  But,  in  fine, 
what  did  they  gain  by  all  these  mean  condescensions! 
The  treaty  which  gave  occasion  for  these  reflections, 
and  will  forever  be  the  reproach  of  Sparta  and 
Athens. 

SECTION.  VI.— WAR  OF  ARTAXERXES  AGAINST 
EVAGORAS,  KING  OF  SALAMIS.  EULOGY  AND 
CHARACTER  OF  THAT  PRINCE.  TIRIBAZUS 
FALSELY  ACCUSED.  HIS  ACCUSER  PUNISHED. 

What  I  have  just  said  upon  the  facility  with 
which  the  Greeks  might  have  rendered  themselves 
formidable  to  their  enemies,  will  be  more  evident  if 
we  consider  on  one  side,  the  diversity  of  the  nations, 
and  the  extent  of  country,  which  composed  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Persians  ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  incapable  of  animating 
so  o-reat  a  mass,  and  of  supporting  the  weight  of  so 
much  business  and  application.  At  the  court  ev¬ 
ery  thing  was  determined  by  the  intrigues  of  wo¬ 
men  and  the  cabals  of  favourites,  whose  sole  merit 
often  consisted  in  flattering  their  prince,  and  sooth¬ 
ing  his  passions.  It  was  through  their  influence  that 
officers  were  chosen,  and  the  first  dignities  disposed 
of;  by  their  opinion  the  services  of  the  generals 
of  armies  were  judged,  and  their  rewards  decided. 
The  sequel  will  show,  that  from  the  same  source 
arose  the  insurrection  of  provinces,  the  distrust  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  governors,  the  discontent 
and  consequent  revolt  of  the  best  officers,  and  the 
ill  success  of  almost  all  the  enterprises  that  were 

formed.  ,  ,  .. 

Artaxerxes,  freed  from  the  care  and  perplexity 
which  the  war  with  the  Greeks  had  occasioned,  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  terminating  thatof  Cyprus,  which 
had  lasted  several  years,  but  had  been  carried  on 
with  little  vigour,  and  turned  the  greatest  part  of  his 

forces  that  way.  ,  .  „  ,  .  .  ., 

Eva°-oras  reigned  at  that  time  in  Salamts,  the  ca¬ 
pital  city  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  He  was  descended 
fro  in  Teucer  of  Salamis,5  who  at  his  return  from 
Troy  built  this  citv,  and  gave  it  the  name  ot  his  coun¬ 
try.  His  descendants  had  reigned  there  from  that 
time;  but  a  stranger  from  Phoenicia,  having  dispos¬ 
sessed  the  lawful  king,  had  taken  his  place,  3IIC*  ,t0 
maintain  himself  in  the  usurpation  had  filled  the  city 
with  barbarians,  and  subjected  the  whole  island  to 
the  king  of  Persia. 

Under  this  tyrant  Evagoras  was  born,  and  great 
care  was  taken  of  his  education.  He  was  distin- 
guished  amongst  the  youth  by  the  beauty  of  his 
aspect,  the  vigour  of  his  body,  and  still  more  by  the 
modesty  and  innocence  of  his  manners,6  which  are 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  that  age.  As  he  advanced 
in  years,  the  greatest  virtues,  valour,  wisdom,  and 
justice  were  observed  to  shine  forth  in  hi  in  He  a 
terwards  carried  these  virtues  to  so  conspicuous  a 
height,  as  to  give  jealousy  to  those  that  were  a  e 


,  n;„A  1  vii  n  74  75.  5  Hoc.  Panegyr-  P  148- 

J  Eo'VmXPa.fe-?yr',  p  132--^-  Jh  P-ath.  p.  524,  525. 


:  Th is’ Teucer" ww  of  Salami8-  a  little  island  near  Athens 
celebrated  for  the  famous  §ea-fight  under  Xerx  . 
s  Et,  qui  ornat  setatem.  pudor.  tic. 
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head  of  the  government :  who  conceived  justly  that 
so  brilliant  a  merit  could  not  continue  in  the  obscu¬ 
rity  of  a  private  condition:  but  his  modesty,  probi¬ 
ty,  and  integrity,  re-assured  them;  and  they  re¬ 
posed  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  which  he  always 
repaid  by  an  inviolable  fidelity,  without  ever  medi¬ 
tating  their  expulsion  from  the  throne  by  violence 
or  treachery. 

A  more  justifiable  means  conducted  him  to  it,  Di¬ 
vine  Providence,  as  Isocrates  says,  preparing  the 
way  for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citizens  murder¬ 
ed  the  person  upon  the  throne,  and  intended  to 
seize  Evagoras,  and  to  rid  himself  of  him,  in  order 
to  secure  the  crow'n  to  himself;  but  that  prince 
escaping  his  pursuit,  retired  to  Soli,  a  city  of  Cilicia. 
His  banishment  was  so  far  from  abating  nis  courage, 
that  it  gave  him  new  vigour.  Attended  only  with 
fifty  followers,  determined  like  himself  to  conquer 
or  die,  he  returned  to  Salamis,  and  expelled  the 
usurper,  though  supported  by  the  credit  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  king  of  Persia.  Having  re-establish¬ 
ed  himself  in  Salamis,  he  soon  rendered  his  little 
kingdom  very  flourishing,  by  his  great  care  in  re¬ 
lieving  his  subjects,  and  by  protecting  them  in  every 
respect;  by  governing  them  with  justice  and  bene¬ 
volence;  by  making  them  active  and  laborious;  by 
inspiring  them  with  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  commerce,  and 
navigation.  He  trained  them  also  for  war,  and  made 
them  excellent  soldiers. 

He  was  already  very  powerful, 
A.  M.  3599.  and  had  acquired  great  reputation, 
Ant.  J.  C.  405.  when  Conon  the  Athenian  general, 
after  his  defeat  at  jEgospotamos, 
took  refuge  with  him;  not  thinking  it  possible  to 
rind  a  safer  asylum  for  himself,1  nor  a  more  power¬ 
ful  support  of  his  country.  The  resemblance  of 
their  manners  and  sentiments  soon  made  then)  con¬ 
tract  a  strict  amity  with  each  other,  which  continu¬ 
ed  ever  after,  and  proved  equally  advantageous  to 
both.  Conon  possessed  great  influence  at  the  king 
of  Persia’s  court,  which  he  em- 
A.  M.  3605.  ployed  with  that  prince,  by  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  399.  means  of  Ctesias,  his  physician,  to 
accommodate  his  differences  with 
his  host  Evagoras,  and  happily  effected  it. 

Evagoras  and  Conon  engaged  in  the  great  design 
of  subverting,  or  at  least  of  reducing,  the  great  pow¬ 
er  of  Sparta,  which  had  rendered  itself  formidable 
to  all  Greere,  concerted  together  the  means  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end.  They  were  both  citizens  of 
Athens;  the  latter  by  birth,  and  the  other  by  right 
of  adoption;  a  privilege  which  great  services  and 
zeal  for  that  republic  had  merited. 

A.  M.  3606.  The  satraps  of  Asia  saw  with  pain 

Ant.  J.  C.  398.  their  country  ravaged  by  the  Lace¬ 

daemonians,  and  found  themselves 
in  great  difficulties  from  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
make  head  against  them.  Evagoras  demonstrated  to 
them,  that  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  enemy  as 
well  by  sea  as  land;  and  he  contributed  not  a  little, 
through  the  influence  he  still  hail  with  the  king  of 
Persia,  to  Conon’s  being  appoin- 

A.  M.  3610.  ted  general  of  his  fleet.  The  cel- 
Ant.  J.  C.  394.  ebrated  victory  over  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  at  Cnidos  was  the 
consequence,  and  gave  the  mortal  wound  to  that  re¬ 
public. 

The  Athenians,2  in  acknowledgment  of  the  im¬ 
portant  services  which  Evagoras  and  Conon  had  ren¬ 
dered  them  with  Artaxerxes,  erected  statues  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  them. 

Evagoras,3  on  his  side,  extending  his  conquests 
from  city  to  city,  endeavoured  to  make  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  whole  island.  The  Cypriots  had  recourse 
to  the  king  of  Persia.  That  prince,  alarmed  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  Evagoras,  the  effects  of  which  he 
apprehended,  and  conscious  of  what  importance  it 
was  to  him  to  prevent  an  island’s  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  which  was  so  favourably  situated 


for  holding  Asia  Minor  in  awe,  promised  them  an 
immediate  and  powerful  support,  without  declaring 
openly,  however,  against  Evagoras. 

Being  employed  elsewhere  by 
more  important  affairs,4 *  he  could  A.  M.  3614 
not  keep  his  word  with  them  so  sopn  Ant.  J.  C.  390 
as  he  expected,  and  had  engaged. 

That  war  of  Cyprus  continued  six  years,  and  the 
success  with  which  Evagoras  supported  it  against  the 
great  king,  ought  to  have  banished  from  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  all  terror  of  the  Persian  name,  and 
united  them  against  the  common  enemy.  It  is  true, 
the  succours  sent  by  Artaxerxes,  till  then,  were  in¬ 
considerable,  as  they  were  also  the  two  following 
years.  During  all  this  time  it  was  less  a  real  war, 
than  a  preparation  for  war:  but 
when  he  had  disengaged  himself  A.  M.  3618. 
from  the  Greeks,8  he  applied  to  Ant.  J.  C.  386. 
it  vigorously,  and  attacked  Evago¬ 
ras  wdth  all  his  forces. 

The  land  army,  commanded  by  Orontes  his  son-in- 
law,  consisted  of  300,000  men,  and  the  fleet  of  300 
galleys;  of  which  Tiribazus,  a  Persian  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank  and  greatest  reputation,  was  admiral.  Gaos, 
his  son-in-law,  commanded  under  him.  Evagoras, 
on  his  side,  assembled  as  many  troops  and  ships  as 
he  could;  but  they  were  a  handful,  in  comparison 
with  the  formidable  preparations  of  the  Persians. 
His  fleet  was  composed  of  only  fourscore  and  ten 
galleys,  and  his  army  scarce  amounted  to  20,000  men. 
As  he  had  abundance  of  light  vessels,  he  laid  snares 
for  those  that  carried  the  provisions  of  the  enemy, 
sunk  a  great  number,  took  many,  and  prevented  the 
rest  from  arriving  ;  which  occassioned  a  famine 
amongst  the  Persians,  and  gave  rise  to  violent  sedi¬ 
tions,  which  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  convoys  from  Cilicia.  Evagoras  strengthened 
his  fleet  with  sixty  galleys,  which  he  caused  to  be 
built,  and  fifty  sent  him  by  Achoris  king  of  Egypt, 
with  all  the  money  and  corn  he  could  have  occasion  for. 

Evagoras,  with  his  land  forces,  attacked  immedi¬ 
ately  a  part  of  the  enemy’s  army,  which  was  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  entirely  routed  it.  This  first  ac¬ 
tion  was  soon  followed  by  another  at  sea,  in  which 
the  Persians  were  worsted  for  some  time,  till  anima¬ 
ted  by  the  w'arm  reproaches  and  remonstrances  of 
their  admiral,  they  resumed  courage,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Salamis  was  immediately  be¬ 
sieged  by  sea  and  land.  Evagoras,  leaving  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city  to  his  son  Pythagoras,  quitted  it  in 
the  night  with  ten  galleys,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  to 
engage  the  king  to  support  him  vigorously  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  did  not  obtain  from  him 
ajl  the  aid  he  expected.  At  his  return  he  found  the 
city  in  exceeding  distress;  and  finding  himself  with¬ 
out  resource  or  hope,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  proposals  made  to  him  were,  that  he  should 
abandon  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  except  Salamis, 
where  he  should  content  himself  to  reign;  that 
he  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king,  and  re¬ 
main  in  obedience  to  him  as  a  servant  to  a  master. 
The  extremity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  obliged  him 
to  accept  the  other  conditions,  hard  as  they  were; 
but  he  could  never  resolve  to  comply  with  the  last, 
and  persisted  always  in  declaring,  that  he  could  only 
treat  as  a  king  with  a  king.  Tiribazus  who  com¬ 
manded  the  siege,  would  abate  nothing  of  his  pre¬ 
tensions. 

Orontes,  the  other  general,  jealous  of  his  colleague’s 
glory,  had  written  secretly  to  court  against  him,  ac¬ 
cusing  him,  amongst  other  things,  of  forming  designs 
against  the  king,  and  assigned  in  support  of  his  accu¬ 
sation  his  continuing  to  hold  a  secret  intelligence 
with  the.  Lacedaemonians,  and  his  manifest  endeavours 
to  attach  to  himself  the  chiefs  of  the  armv,  bv  force 
of  presents,  promises,  and  an  obliging  demeanour  not 
natural  to  him.  Artaxerxes,  upon  these  letters',  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  stifling  a  Conspiracy 
which  he  considered  as  ready  to  break  out.  He 
despatched  orders  immediately  to  Orontes,  to  seize 
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Tiribazus,  and  send  him  to  court  in  chains,  which 
was  immeuiately  put  in  execution.  Tiribazus,  upon 
his  arrival,  demanded  to  be  brought  to  trial  in  form; 
that  the  heads  of  the  accusation  should  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  him,  and  the  proof  and  witnesses  produced. 
The  king,  employed  in  other  cares,  had  no  leisure  at 
that  time  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair. 

Orontes,  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  that  the  besieged 
made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
army,  discontented  with  the  removal  of  Tiribazus, 
quitted  the  service,  and  refused  to  obey  him,  was 
afraid  affairs  would  take  a  bad  turn  with  regard  to 
himself.  He  therefore  caused  Evagoras  to  be  spoken 
to  underhand:  the  negociation  was  resumed,  the 
offers  made  at  first  by  the  latter  were  accepted,  and 
the  mortifying  article,  which  had  prevented  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty,  retrenched. 

A.  M.  3619.  The  siege  was  raised  in  conse- 
Ant.  J.  C.  385.  quence.  Evagoras  continued  king 
of  Salamis  only,  and  engaged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  lived  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  for  his  death 
is  dated  in  the  year  of  the  world  3632.  His  old  age 
was  attended  with  a  happiness  and  tranquillity  never 
interrupted  with  sickness  or  disease,  the  usual  effect 
of  a  sober  and  temperate  life.  Nicocles,  his  eldest 
son,  succeeded  him,  and  inherited  his  virtues  as  well 
as  throne.  He  celebrated  his  funeral  with  the  utmost 
magnificence.  The  discourse,  entitled  Evagoras, 
composed  by  Isocrates  to  inspire  the  young  king  with 
the  desire  of  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  and 
from  which  I  have  extracted  the  subsequent  eulo- 
ium,  served  for  his  funeral  oration.  He  also  ad- 
ressed  another  tract  to  Nicocles,  which  bears  his 
name,  wherein  he  gives  him  admirable  precepts  for 
governing  well.  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to 
speak  further  of  them  afterwards. 

Eulogy  and  character  of  Evagoras. 

Though  Evagoras  was  only  king  of  a  little  state,1 2 
Isocrates,  who  was  well  able  to  judge  of  virtue  and 
merit,  compares  him  with  the  most  powerful  monarchs, 
and  proposes  him  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  good  king, 
convinced  that  it  is  not  the  extent  of  territory,  but 
extent  of  mind  and  greatness  of  soul,  that  constitute 
great  princes.  In  fact,  he  points  out  to  us  many 
qualities  truly  royal  in  him,  and  which  ought  to  give 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  his  merit. 

Evagoras  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  princes 
who  believe,  that  to  reign,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  of  the 
blood-royal;  and  that  the  birth  which  gives  a  right 
to  the  crown,  gives  also  the  merit  and  qualities 
necessary  for  wearing  it  with  honour.  He  did  not 
fancy  that  it  could  be  supposed,  since  every  other 
condition  and  station  of  life  made  a  kind  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  necessary  to  succeed  therein,  that  the  art  of 
reigning,  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  all, 
should  require  no  pains  and  preparation  for  its  at¬ 
tainment.  He  came  into  the  world  with  the  most 
happy  dispositions;  a  great  fund  of  genius,  a  ready 
comprehension,  a  lively  and  quick  penetration  which 
nothing  escaped,  a  solidity  of  judgment  that  imme¬ 
diately  perceived  what  was  necessary  to  be  done; 
qualities  which  might  seem  to  dispense  with  all  study 
and  application;  and  yet,  as  if  he  had  been  born 
without  talents,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  supply 
by  study  what  he  might  want  by  nature,  he  neglected 
ho  means  for  the  embellishment  of  his  mind,  and  de¬ 
voted  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  instructing 
himself*  in  reflecting,  meditating,  and  consulting  the 
ludgment  and  experience  of  others.  _ 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  greatest  care 
and  application  was  to  know  mankind,  in  which  the 
ability  of  a  prince,  and  of  those  which  are  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  principally  consists.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
prepared  himself  for  that  science  by  the  study  of 
history,  which  gives  prudence  by  anticipation,  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  experience,  and  teaches  us  what 
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the  men  are  with  whom  we  uve,  by  what  they  have 
been  in  other  a°;es.  But  we  study  men  quite  differ¬ 
ently  in  themselves;  by  their  manners,  characters, 
conduct,  and  actions.  The  love  of  the  commonwealth 
rendered  him  attentive  to  all  persons  who  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  serving  or  hurting  it.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  discovery  of  their  most  secret  inclinations  and 
principles  of  action,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
different  talents  and  degress  of  capacity,  in  order  to 
assign  to  each  his  proper  post,  to  bestow  authority  in 
proportion  to  merit,  and  to  make  the  private  and 
public  good  promote  each  other.  He  neither  re¬ 
warded  nor  punished  his  subjects,  says  Isocrates, 
from  the  report  of  others,  but  solely  upon  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience  of  them;  and  neither  the 
virtues  of  the  good,  nor  the  vices  of  the  bad,  escaped 
his  inquiry  and  penetration. 

He  had  one  quality  very  seldom  found  in  those 
who  possess  the  first  rank,  especially  w'hen  they 
believe  themselves  capable  of  governing  alon£  ;  I 
mean,  a  wonderful  docility  and  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  which  arose  from  a  diffidence  in 
his  owm  abilities.  With  his  great  penetration,  it  did 
not  seem  necessary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
counsel  of  others;  yet  he  nevertheless  made  no  reso¬ 
lution,  and  formed  no  enterprise,  without  having  first 
consulted  the  wise  persons  he  had  placed  about  him 
in  his  court:  instead  of  which,  pride  and  presumption, 
the  latent  poison  of  sovereign  pow>er,  incline  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  arrive  at  thrones,  either  to 
ask  no  counsel  at  all,  or  not  to  follow  it  when  they  do. 

Intent  upon  discovering  what  was  excellent  in  every 
form  of  government  and  private  condition  of  life,  he 
proposed  the  uniting  of  all  their  best  qualities- and 
advantages  in  himself:  affable  and  popular  as  in  a 
republican  state;  grave  and  serious  as  in  the  council 
of  the  elders  and  senators;  steady  and  decisive,  after 
mature  deliberation,  as  in  a  monarchy;  a  profound 
politician  by  the  extent  and  rectitude  of  his  views;  an 
accomplished  warrior,  from  intrepid  valour  in  battle 
directed  by  a  wise  moderation;  a  good  father,  a  good 
relation,  a  good  friend,  and,  what  crowns  his  eulogy, 
in  every  circumstance  of  his  character,3  always  great, 
and  alw'ays  a  king. 

He  supported  his  dignity  and  rank,  not  by  an  air  of 
pride  and  haughtiness,  but  by  a  serenity  of  aspect, 
and  a  mild  ana  easy  majesty,  resulting  from  innate 
virtue,  and  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  He 
won  the  hearts  of  his  friends  by  his  liberality,  and 
conquered  others  by  a  greatness  of  soul,  to  which 
they  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  and  admiration. 

But  what  was  most  royal  in  him,  and  attracted  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  subjects,  neighbours,  and 
even  enemies,  was  his  sincerity,  faith,  and  regard  to 
all  his  engagements;  and  his  hatred,  or  rather  de¬ 
testation,  for  all  disguise,  falsehood,  and  fraud.  A 
single  word  from  him  had  as  much  regard  paid  to  it 
as  the  most  sacred  oath;  and  it  was  universally 
known,  that  nothing  was  capable  of  inducing  him  to 
violate  it  in  the  least  circumstance  whatever. 

It  was  by  all  these  excellent  qualities  that  he  effec¬ 
tually  reformed  the  city  of  Salamis,  and  entirely 
changed  its  appearance  in  a  very  short  time.  He 
found  it  gross,  savage,  and  barbarous,  without  any 
taste  either  for  learning,  commerce,  or  arms.  hat 
cannot  a  prince  do  that  loves  his  people,  and  is  be¬ 
loved  by  them;  who  believes  himself  great  and  pow¬ 
erful  only  to  render  them  happy;  and  knows  how  to 
set  a  just  value  upon,  and  do  honour  to,  their  labours, 
industry,  and  merit  of  every  kind!  He  had  not  been 
many  years  upon  the  throne,  before  arts,  sciences, 
Commerce,  navigation,  and  military  discipline,  were 
seen  to  flourish  at  Salamis;  insomuch  that  that  city 
did  not  give  place  to  the  most  opulent  of  Greere. 

Isocrates  often  repeats,  that  in  the  praises  which  he 
gives  Evagoras,  of  which  I  have  only  extracteo  a  part, 
far  from  exaggerating  any  thing,  he  always  falls  short 
of  truth.  To  what  can  we,  attribute  a  reign  so  wise,  so 
just,  so  moderate,  so  constantly  employed  in  render¬ 
ing  his  subjects  happy,  and  in  promoting  the  public 
good!  The  condition  of  Evagoras  before,  he  came 
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to  govern,  seems  to  me  to  have  contributed  very 
much  to  it.  The  being  born  a  prince,  and  the  never 
having  experienced  any  other  condition  than  that  of 
master  and  sovereign* *  are,  in  my  opinion,  great  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  duties 
ot  that  high  station.  Evagoras  who  came  into  the 
world  under  a  tyrant,  had  long  obeyed  before  he 
commanded.  He  had  borne  in  a  private  and  depen¬ 
dent  life  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  and  despotic  power. 
He  had  seen  himself  exposed  to  envy  and  calumny, 
and  had  heen  in  danger  on  account  of  his  merit  and 
virtue.  Such  a  prince  had  only  to  be  told,  upon  his 
ascending  the  throne,  what  was  said  to  a  great  em¬ 
peror:  1  “You  have  not  always  been  what  yon  now 
are.  Adversity  has  prepared  you  to  make  a  good 
use  of  power.  You  have  lived  long  amongst  us,  and 
like  us.  You  have  been  in  danger  under  bad  princes. 
You  have  trembled  for  yourself,  and  known  by  ex¬ 
perience  how  virtue  and  innocence  have  been  treat¬ 
ed.’’*  What  lie  had  personally'  suffered,  what  he 
had  feared  for  himself  or  others,  what  he  had  seen 
unjust  and  unreasonable  in  the  conduct  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  taught  him  all  his 
duty.  It  sufficed  to  tell  him,  what  the  emperor  Galha 
told  Piso,  when  lie  adopted  him  for  his  associate  in 
the  empire:  “Remember  what  you  condemned  or 
applauded  in  princes,  when  you  were  a  private  man. 
You  have  only  to  consult  the  judgment  you  then 
passed  upon  them,  and  to  act  conformably  to  it,  in 
order  to  acquire  full  instruction  in  the  art  of  reign¬ 
ing  well."  3 

Trial  of  Tiribazus. 

We  have  already  said  that  Tiribazus,4  having  been 
accused  by  Orontes  of  forming  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king,  had  been  sent  to  court  in  chains.  Gaos, 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
apprehending  that  Artaxerxes  would  involve  him  in 
the  affair  with  his  father-in-law,  and  cause  him  to  be 
put  to  death  upon  mere  suspicion,  conceived  he  had 
no  other  means  for  his  security  than  open  revolt.  He 
was  very  well  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  fleet  were  particularly  attached  to  him. 
Without  loss  of  time  he  sent  deputies  to  Achoris, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  concluded  a  league  with  him 
against  the  king  of  Persia.  On  the  other  side,  he 
warmly  solicited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  come  into 
that  league,  with  assurances  of  making  them  mas¬ 
ters  of  all  Greece,  and  of  establishing  universally 
their  form  of  government,  at  which  they  had  long 
seemed  to  aspire.  They  hearkened  favourably  to 
these  proposals,  and  embraced  with  joy  this  occasion 
of  taking  arms  against  Artaxerxes;  the  rather  be¬ 
cause  the  peace  which  they  had  a  short  time  before 
concluded  with  him,  by  which  they  had  given  up  the 
Greeks  of  Asia,  had  covered  them  with  shame. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  had  put  an  end  to  the  war 
of  Cyprus,5  he  thought  of  concluding  also  the  affair 
of  Tiribazus.  He  had  the  justice  to  appoint  for  that 
urpose,  as  commissioners,  three  of  the  greatest  no- 
lemen  of  Persia,  of  distinguished  probity,  and  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  his  court.  The  affair  came  to 
an  examination  and  a  hearing  on  both  sides.  For  so 
considerable  a  crime,  as  that  of  having  conspired 
against  the  king’s  person,  no  other  proofs  were,  pro¬ 
duced  than  the  letter  of  Orontes;  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
declared  enemy,  studious  to  supplant  his  rival.  Oron- 
te?  was  in  hopes,  from  his  credit  at  court,  that  the 
affair  would  not  have  been  discussed  in  the  usual 
forms,  and  that  upon  the  memorial  sent  by  him  the 
accused  would  have  been  condemned  without  farther 
examination.  But  this  was  not  the  custom  with  the 
Persians.  By  an  anciently  established  regulation,  to 

i  Trajan. 

*  ftuam  utile  est  ad  usum  secundorum  per  adversa  ve- 
nisse!  Vixisti  nobiscum,  periclitatus  es,  timuisti.  Quae 
tunc  crat  innocentium  vita  scis,  et  expertus  es,  Plin.in 
Panegljr. 

a  Ulilissimus  quidem  ac  brevissimus  bonarum  malarum- 
que  rerum  delectus,  cogitare  quid  aut  nolueris  sub  alio 
principe,  aut  volueris.  Tacit.  Hist.  I,  i.  c.  16. 

«  Diod.  I.  xv.  p.  334,  335. 

*  Diodorus  postpones  the  decision  of  this  affair  till  after 
the  war  with  the  Cadusians,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak. 
This  seems  very  improbable. 


which,  amongst  other  privileges,  they  had  a  right  by 
birth,  no  person  was  ever  to  be  condemned,  without 
being  first  heard  and  confronted  with  his  accusers. 
This  was  granted  to  Tiribazus,  who  answered  to  all 
the  articles  of  the  letter.  As  to  his  connivance  with 
Evagoras,  the  very  treaty  concluded  by  Orontes  was 
his  apology;  as  it  was  absolutely  the  same  as  that 
prince  had  proposed  to  him,  except  one  condition, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  his  master.  As  to 
his  intelligence  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  glorious 
treaty  he  had  made  them  sign  sufficiently  explained, 
whether  his  own  or  the  king's  interests  were  his  mo¬ 
tives  for  it.  He  did  not  deny  his  credit  in  the  army; 
but  how  long,  he  inquired,  had  it  been  a  crime  to  lie 
beloved  by  the  officers  and  soldiers?  and  he  concluded 
his  defence,  by  representing  the  long  services  he  had 
rendered  the  king  with  inviolable  fidelity;  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  good  fortune  in  having  formerly  saved  his 
life,  when  he  was  hunting,  and  in  great  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  two  lions.  The  three  commis¬ 
sioners  were  unanimous  in  declaring  Tiribazus  inno¬ 
cent.  The  king  restored  him  to  his  former  favour, 
and,  justly  enraged  at  the  black  design  of  Orontes, 
let  the  whole  weight  of  his  indignation  fail  upon  him. 
A  single  example  of  this  kind  against  informers  con¬ 
victed  of  falsehood,  would  for  ever  shut  the  door 
against  calumny.  How  many  innocents  have  been 
destroyed  for  want  of  observing  this  rule,  which  even 
the.  Pagans  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  justice,  and 
the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

SECTION  VII. — THE  EXPEDITION  or  ARTAXERXES 

AGAINST  THE  CADUSIANS.  HISTORY  OF  DATAMES 

THE  CARIAN. 

When'  Artaxerxes  had  terminated  the  Cyprian 
war.6  lie  entered  upon  another  against  the  Cadusians, 
who,  it  is  probable,  had  revolted,  and  refused  to  pay 
the  customary  tribute;  for  authors  say  nothing  as  to 
the  occasion  of  this  war.  Those  people  inhabited 
part  of  the  mountains  situate  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  north  of  Media.  The  soil 
is  there  so  ungrateful,  and  so  little  proper  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  that  no  corn  is  sowed  upon  it.  The  people 
subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  apples,  pears,  and 
other  fruits  of  that  kind.  Inured  from  their  infancy 
to  a  hard  and  laborious  life,  they  looked  upon  dan¬ 
gers  and  fatigues  as  nothing;  and  for  that  reason 
were  well  calculated  for  soldiers.  The  king  marched 
against  them  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse. 
Tiribazus  attended  him  in  this  expedition. 

Artaxerxes  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  country 
when  his  army  suffered  extremely  by  famine.  The 
troops  could  find  nothing  to  subsist  upon;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  provisions  from  other  places,  as 
the  roads  were  difficult  and  impracticable.  The 
whole  camp  were  reduced  to  eat  their  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den;  and  these  soon  became  so  scarce,  that  an  ass’s 
head  was  valued  at  sixty  drachmas,7  and  was  very 
hard  to  be  got  at  that  price.  The  king’s  table  itself 
began  to  fall  short,  and  only  a  few  horses  remained, 
the  rest  having  been  entirely  consumed. 

In  this  melancholy  conjuncture, Tiribazus  contrived 
a  stratagem  which  savecl  the  king  and  army.  The 
Cadusians  had  two  kings,  who  were  encamped  sepa¬ 
rately  with  their  troops.  Tiribazus,  who  took  care  to 
be  informed  of  all  that  passed,  had  been  apprized  that 
there  was  some  misunderstanding  between  them,  and 
that  their  jealousy  of  each  other  prevented  their  acting 
in  concert,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  After  having 
communicated  his  design  to  Artaxerxes,  he  went  him¬ 
self  to  one  of  the  kings,  and  despatched  his  son  to 
the  other.  They  each  of  them  informed  the  king  to 
whom  they  applied,  that  the  other  had  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  treat  with  Artaxerxes  privately,  and  advised 
him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  make  his  peace  directly, 
in  order  that  the  conditions  of  it  might  be  the  more 
advantageous  ;  promising  to  assist  them  with  then- 
whole  credit.  The  fraud  succeeded.  The  Pagans 
thought  it  might  allowably  be  used  with  enemies.* 


6  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1023,  1024.  ,  Thirty  livres. 

8  Dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  boste.requirat?  Virgil, 
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Ambassadors  set  out  from  both  princes  respectively, 
from  the  one  with  Tiribazus,  and  from  the  other  with 
his  son. 

As  this  double  negociation  lasted  some  tune,  Ar¬ 
taxerxes  began  to  suspect  Tiribazus;  and  his  ene¬ 
mies,  taking  that  opportunity,  forgot  nothing  to  his 
prejudice  that  might  ruin  him  in  the  king  s  opinion. 
That  prince  already  repented  the  confidence  he  had 
reposed  in  him,  and  thereby  gave  room  for  those  yvho 
envied  him  to  vent  their  calumnies  and  invectives. 
Upon  what  does  the  fortune  of  the  most  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  depend  with  a  credulous  and  suspicious  prince! 
Whilst  this  passed,  arrived  Tiribazus  on  his  side,  and 
his  son  on  the  other,  each  with  ambassadors  from  the 
Cadusians.  The  treaty  being  concluded  with  both 
parties,  and  the  peace  made,  Tiribazus  became  more 
powerful  than  ever  in  his  master’s  favour,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  him. 

The  king's  behaviour  in  this  inarch  was  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Neither  the  gold  with  which  he  was  covered, 
nor  his  purple  robes,  nor  the  jewels  that  glittered  all 
over  him,  and  were  worth  36,000,000  of  livres,1  pre¬ 
vented  his  taking  an  equal  share  in  the  whole  fatigue 
with  the  meanest  soldier.  He  was  seen,  with  his 
quiver  at  his  back  and  his  shield  on  his  arms,  to  dis¬ 
mount  from  his  horse,  and  march  foremost  in  those 
rugged  and  difficult  roads.  The  soldiers,  observing 
his  patience  and  fortitude,  and  animated  by  his  exam¬ 
ple,  became  so  light,  that  they  seemed  rather  to  fly 
than  walk.  At  length  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  palaces, 
where  the  gardens  were  kept  in  admirable  order,  and 
there  was  a  park  of  great  extent  and  well  planted, 
which  was  the  more  surprising,  as  the  whole  country 
about  it  was  entirely  naked,  and  bore  no  kind  of  trees. 
As  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  cold  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  he  gave  the  soldiers  permission  to  cut  down 
the  wood  in  this  park,  without  sparing  the  finest  trees, 
either  pines  or  cypresses.  But  the  soldiers  not  being 
able  to  resolve  to  fell  timber  of  such  exceeding  beauty 
and  stateliness,  the  king  took  an  axe,  and  began  by 
cutting  the  finest  and  largest  tree  himself;  alter  which 
the  troops  had  no  farther  scruples,  but  cut  down  all 
the  wood  they  wanted,  and  kindled  as  many  fires  as 
were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  night 
without  any  inconvenience.  When  we  reflect  how 
much  value  noblemen  generally  set  upon  their  gar¬ 
dens  and  houses  of  pleasure,  we  must  feel  pleased 
with  Artaxerxes’s  generosity  in  making  this  sacrifice, 
which  argued  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  sensi¬ 
bility  for  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  his  soldiers. 
But  he  did  not  always  support  that  character. 

The  king  had  lost  in  this  enterprise  a  great  number 
of  his  best  troops,  and  almost  all  his  horses:  and  as 
he  imagined  that  he  was  despised  upon  that  account 
and  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition,  he  became  very 
much  out  of  humour  with  the  grandees  of  his  court, 
and  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  his  wrath,  and  more  out  of  distrust,  and  the 
fear  of  their  attempting  something  against  him.  For 
fear  in  a  suspicious  prince  is  a  very  destructive  and 
bloody  passion;  whereas  true  courage  is  gentle,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  averse  to  all  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

One  of  the  principal  officers  that  perished  in  this 
expedition  against  the  Cadusians,*  was  Camisares, 
by  nation  a  Carian,  and  governor  of  Leuco-Syria,  a 
province  enclosed  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia. 
His  son  Datames  succeeded  hint  in  that  government, 
which  was  given  him  in  consideration  of  the  good 
services  he  had  also  rendered  the  king  in  the  same 
expedition  He  was  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time; 
and  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  has  given  us  his  life,  pre¬ 
fers  Amilcar  and  Hannibal  alone  to  him,  amongst  the 
barbarians.  It  appears  from  this  life,  that  no  one 
ever  excelled  him  in  boldness,  valour,  and  ability  in 
inventing  schemes  and  stratagems,  in  activity  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  in  presence  of  mind  to  de¬ 
cide  instantly,  and  to  find  resources  upon  the  most 
desperate  occasions;  in  a  word,  in  every  thing  that 
regards  the  science  of  war.  It  seems  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  his  having  acquired  a  more  illustrious 


i  Twelve,  thousand  talents, 
a  Corn.  Nep.  in  vit.  Datamis. 


name,  than  a  more  spacious  theatre,  and  perhaps  an 
historian  who  would  have  given  a  more  minute  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  exploits.  For  Cornelius  Nepos,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  general  plan,  could  not  relate  them  other¬ 
wise  than  m  a  very  succinc  t  manner. 

He  began  to  distinguish  himself  particularly  by  the 
execution  of  a  commission  that  was  given  him  to  re¬ 
duce  Thyus,  a  very  powerful  prince,  and  governor  of 
Faphlagonia,  who  had  revolted  against  the  king.  As 
he  was  his  near  relation,  he  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  at  first  to  try  the  methods  of  lenity  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life,  through  the 
treachery  of  Thyus,  by  the  ambuscades  he  laid  for 
him.  Having  escaped  so  great  a  danger,  he  attacked 
him  with  open  force;  though  he  saw  himself  aban¬ 
doned  by  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and 
all  Phrygia,  whom  jealousy  prevented  from  giving 
him  aid".  He  took  his  enemy  prisoner,  with  his  wife 
and  children;  and  knowing  with  what  joy  the  king 
would  receive  the  news,  he  endeavoured  to  make  it 
the  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  pleasure  of  a  surprise. 
He  set  out  with  liis  illustrious  prisoner,  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  court  any  advice,  and  made  long  marches,  to 
prevent  its  being  known  by  report  before  his  arrival. 
When  he  came  to  Susa,  he  equipped  Thyus  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  He  was  a  man  ot  a  very  tall  stature, 
of  a  haggard  and  terrible  aspect,  a  black  complexion, 
with  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard  very  long.  He 
dressed  him  in  a  magnificent  habit,  put  a  collar  and 
bracelets  of  gold  about  his  neck  and  arms,  and  added 
to  this  equipage  all  the  ornaments  of  a  king,  as  in 
fact  he  was.  For  himself,  in  the  coarse  habit  ol  a 
peasant,  and  clad  like  a  hunter,  armed  with  a  club 
in  his  right  hand,  he  led  Thyus  in  his  left  in  a  leash, 
like  a  wild  beast  that  had  been  taken  in  the  toils. 
The  novelty  of  the  sight  drew  the  whole  city  after 
it;  but  nobody  was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  as 
the  king,  when  he  saw  them  approach  in  that  pleasant 
masquerade.  The  rebellion  of  a  prince,  very  power¬ 
ful  in  his  country,  had  given  Artaxerxes  great  and 
just  alarm,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  have  seen  him 
so  soon  in  his  hands.  So  sudden  and  successful  an 
execution  gave  him  a  higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the 
merit  of  Datames. 

To  express  his  3ense  of  it,  he  gave  him  an  equal 
share  in  the  command  of  the  army  designed  against 
Egypt,  with  Pharnabazus  and  Tithraustes,  the  two 
principal  persons  in  the  state,  and  even  appointed 
him  general  in  chief  when  he  recalled  Pharnabazus. 

Wh  en  he  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  tor  that 
expedition,  Artaxerxes  ordered  him  to  march  directly 
against  Aspis,  who  had  made  the  country  where  he 
commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Cappadocia  re¬ 
volt.  The  commission  was  of  little  importance  for 
an  officer  who  had  been  appointed  general,  and  be¬ 
sides  very  dangerous,  because  it  was  necessary  to  go 
in  quest  of  the  enemy  in  a  very  remote  country.  The 
king  soon  perceived  his  error,  and  countermanded 
him:  but  Datames  had  set  out  directly  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men,  and  marched  night  and  day,  judging  that 
diligence  alone,  and  not  a  great  number  of  troops, 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  surprise  and  vanquish 
the  enemy.  It  happened  according  to  his  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  the  couriers  despatched  by  the  king,  met 
Aspis  in  chains  upon  the  road  to  Susa. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  at  the  court  but  Datames. 
No  one  knew  which  to  admire  most,  his  ready  obe¬ 
dience,  his  wise  and  enterprising  bravery,  or  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  success.  So  glorious  a  reputation  gave 
offence  to  the  courtiers  in  power.  Enemies  in  secret 
to  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  contrariety  of  inte¬ 
rests,  and  a  competition  in  their  pretensions,  they 
united  together  against  a  superior  merit  which  re¬ 
proached  their  defects,  and  was  therefore  a  crime  in 
their  acceptation.  They  conspired  to  ruin  him  in  the 
king’s  opinion,  and  succeeded  but  too  well.  As  they 
besieged  him  perpetually,  and  he  was  not  upon  his 
guard  against  persons  who  appeared  so  well  affected 
to  his  service,  they  inspired  him  with  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  against  the  most  zealous  and  fait..ful  ot  rns 

officers.  ,  .  i  »  c 

An  intimate  friend  of  Datames,  who  helo  one  ot 
the  highest  posts  at  the  court,  apprized  him  ot  wha 
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was  passing,  and  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him, and  had  already  rendered  the  king 
disaffected  towards  him.  He  represented  to  him,1 
that  if  the  Egyptian  expedition,  with  which  he  was 
charged,  should  take  a  bad  turn,  he  would  find  himself 
exposed  to  great  dangers:  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
kings  to  attribute  good  successes  to  themselves  and 
their  auspicious  fortune  only,  and  to  impute  the  bad 
to  the  faults  of  their  generals,  and  to  make  them  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  at  the  peril  of  their  heads :  that  he 
ran  the  greater  risk,  as  all  that  were  about  the  king’s 
person  and  had  any  ascendant  over  him,  were  his  de¬ 
clared  enemies,  and  had  sworn  his  destruction. 

Upon  this  advice,  Datames  resolved  to  quit  the 
king’s  service,  though  without  doing  any  thing  hither¬ 
to  contrary  to  the  fidelity  which  he  owed  him.  He 
left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Mandrocles  of  Mag¬ 
nesia,  departed  with  his  own  troops  to  Cappadocia, 
seized  Paphlagonia,  which  joined  it,  allied  himself 
secretly  with  Ariobatzanes,  raised  troops,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  fortresses,  and  put  good  garrisons  in  them. 
He  received  advice,  that  the  Pisidians  were  arming 
against  him.  He  did  not  wait  their  attack,  but  made 
his  army  march  thither  under  the  command  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed  in 
a  battle.  However  lively  the  father’s  affliction  might 
be  upon  that  occasion,  he  concealed  his  death,  lest 
the  bad  news  should  discourage  his  troops.  When 
he  approached  near  the  enemy,  his  first  care  was  to 
take  possession  of  an  advantageous  post.  Mitbro- 
barzanes,2  his  father-in-law,  who  commanded  the 
horse,  believing  his  son  entirely  ruined,  determined 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy'.  Datames,  without  concern 
or  emotion,  caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread  throughout 
the  army,  that  it  was  only  a  feint  concerted  between 
him  and  his  father-in-law,  and  followed  him  close,  as 
jf  he  designed  to  put  his  troops  into  a  disposition  for 
charging  the  enemy  in  two  different  quarters.  The 
stratagem  had  all  the  success  he  expected  from  it. 
When  they  joined  battle,  Mithrobarzanes  was  trea¬ 
ted  as  an  enemy  on  both  sides,  and  cut  to  pieces 
with  his  troops.  The  army  of  the  Pisidians  was  put 
to  flight,  and  left  Datames  master  of  the  field,  and  of 
ail  the  rich  booty  found  in  the  camp  of  the  conquered. 

Datames  had  not  till  then  declared  openly  against 
the  king,  the  actions  we  have  related  being  only 
against  governors,  with  whom  he  might  have  parti¬ 
cular  differences,  which,  as  we  have  observed  before, 
was  common  enough.  His  own  eldest  son,  called 
Scismas,  made  himself  his  accuser,  and  discovered 
his  whole  designs  to  the  king.  Artaxerxes  was  highly 
alarmed.  He  knew  all  the  merit  of  this  new  enemy, 
and  that  he  did  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  without 
having  maturely  considered  all  its  consequences,  and 
taken  the  necessary  measures  to  secure  its  success; 
and  that  hitherto  the  execution  had  always  corres¬ 
ponded  with  the  wisdom  of  his  projects.  He  sent  an 
army  against  him  into  Cappadocia  of  almost  200,000 
men,  of  which  20,000  were  horse,  all  commanded  by 
Autophradates.  The  troops  of  Datames  did  not 
amount  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  king’s;  so  that 
he  had  no  resource  but  in  himself,  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers,  and  the  happy  situation  of  the  post  he  had 
chosen.  For  in  that  consisted  his  chief  excellence; 
never  captain  having  better  known  how  to  take  his 
advantages  and  choose  his  ground,  when  he  was  to 
draw  up  an  army  in  battle. 

His  army,  as  I  have  observed,  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  He  had  posted  himself  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  they  could  not  surround  him;  where,  upon 
the  least  movement  they  made,  he  could  attack'  them 
with  very  considerable  advantage;  and  where,  had 
they  resolved  to  fight,  their  odds  in  number  would 
have  been  absolutely  useless  to  them.  Autophradates 


I  Docet  eum  magno  fore  in  periculo.siquid.illo  imperante, 
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well  knew,  that  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  h« 
ought  not  to  hazard  a  battle  in  such  a  conjuncture: 
but  he  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  be 
disgraceful  for  him,  with  so  numerous  an  army,  to 
retreat,  or  to  continue  any  longer  in  inaction  before 
a  handful  of  enemies.  He  therefore  gave  the  signal. 
The  first  attack  was  rude;  but  the  troops  of  Auto¬ 
phradates  soon  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  routed. 
The  victor  pursued  them  for  some  time  with  great 
slaughter.  There  were  only  1000  men  killed  on  the 
side  of  Datames. 

Several  battles,  or  rather  skirmishes,  were  fought 
afterwards,  in  which  the  latter  was  always  victorious; 
because,  perfectly  knowing  the  country,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  especially  in  stratagems  of  war,  he  always  posted 
himself  advantageously,  and  engaged  the  enemy  in 
difficult  ground,  from  whence  they  could  not  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  without  loss.  Autophradates  seeing 
all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  and  his  supplies  entirely 
exhausted,  and  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  sub¬ 
ject  by  force  so  artful  and  valiant  an  enemy,  suggested 
an  accommodation,  and  proposed  to  him  the  being 
restored  to  the  king’s  favour  upon  honourable  condi¬ 
tions.  Datames  was  not  ignorant  that  there  was  little 
security  for  him  in  such  a  choice,  because  princes  are 
seldom  reconciled  in  earnest  with  a  subject  who  has 
failed  in  his  obedience,  and  to  whom  they  see  them¬ 
selves  in  some  sort  obliged  to  submit.  However,  as 
despair  alone  had  hurried  him  into  the  revolt,  and 
he  had  always  retained  at  heart  sentiments  of  zeal  and 
affection  for  his  prince,  he  joyfully  accepted  offers 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  violent  condition  in 
which  his  misfortune  had  engaged  him,  and  afford 
him  the  means  of  returning  to  his  duty,  and  of  em¬ 
ploying  his  talents  for  the  service  of  the  prince  to 
whom  they  were  due.  He  promised  to  send  deputies 
to  the  king;  upon  which  ensued  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  Autophradates  retired  into  Phrygia,  which  was 
his  government. 

Datames  was  not  deceived.  Artaxerxes,  furiously 
enraged  against  him,  had  changed  the  esteem  and 
affection  which  he  formerly  professed  for  him,  into 
an  implacable  hatred.  Finding  himself  incapable  of 
conquering  him  by  force  of  arms,  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  employ  artifice  and  treachery;  means  unworthy 
every  man  of  honour,  and  how  much  more  so  of  a 
prince!  He  hired  several  murderers  to  assassinate 
him;  but  Datames  was  so  happy  as  to  escape  their 
ambuscades.  At  length  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ario¬ 
barzanes,  to  whom  the  king  had  made  magnificent 
promises,  if  he  could  deliver  him  from  so  formidable 
an  enemy,  having  insinuated  himself  into  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  having  long  treated  him  with  all  the  marks 
of  the  most  entire  fidelity,  in  order  to  acquire  his  con¬ 
fidence,  took  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  be  was  alone,  and  stabbed  him  with  his 
sword  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself. 

Thus  fell  this  great  captain  in  the  snares  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  friendship,3  who  had  always  made  it  a  point 
of  honour  to  observe  the  most  inviolable  fidelity 
towards  those  with  whom  he  had  any  engagements. 
Happy  had  he  always  piqued  himself  also  upon  be¬ 
ing  as  faithful  a  subject  as  he  was  a  true  friend;  and 
if  he  had  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  sullied 
the  lustre  of  his  heroic  qualities  by  the  ill  use  he 
made  of  them;  which  neither  the  fear  of  disgrace, 
the  injustice  of  those  who  envied  him,  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  his  master  for  the  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  him,  nor  any  other  pretext,  could  sufficiently 
authorize. 

I  am  surprised  that,  worthy  as  he  was,  from  his 
uncommon  virtues,  of  oeing  compared  to  the  great¬ 
est  persons  of  antiquity,  his  merit  has  remained  in  a 
manner  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion.  His  great 
actions  and  exploits  are  however  worthy  of  being 
preserved  in  history.  For  it  is  in  such  small  bodies 
ot  troops  as  those  of  Datames,  where  every  energy 
is  exerted,  where  prudence  directs,  and  where  chance 
has  no  shar’e,  that  the  abilities  of  a  general  appear  in 
their  full  light. 


3  Ita  vir,  qui  multos  consilio,  neminem  nerfidia,  cepe  rat 
simulata  captus  est  amicitia.  Cor.  Nep 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  SOCRATES  ABRIDGED. 

As  the  death  of  Socrates  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  events  of  antiquity,  I  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  treat  that  subject  with  all  the  extent  it 
deserves.  With  this  view  I  shall  go  somewhat  back, 
in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  this  Prince 
of  Philosophers. 

Two  authors  will  supply  me  principally  with  what 
I  have  to  say  upon  the  subject: — Plato  and  Xeno¬ 
phon,  both  disciples  of  Socrates.  It  is  to  them  that 
posterity  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  discourses  (as 
that  philosopher  left  nothing  in  writing,1)  and  for 
an  ample  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
condemnation  and  death.  Plato  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole,  and  relates,  in  his  Apology,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Socrates’s  accusation  and  defence;  in  his 
Crito,  his  refusal  to  make  his  escape  out  of  prison; 
in  his  Phaedon,  his  admirable  discourse  upon  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  by  his  death.  Xenophon  was  absent  at  that  time, 
and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes:  so  that  he  wrote  his  Apology  of  Socra¬ 
tes  only  from  the  report  of  others;  but  his  actions 
and  discourses  in  his  four  books  of  memorable  things, 
he  repeats  from  his  own  knowledge.  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius  has  given  us  the  life  of  Socrates,  but  in  a  very  dry 
and  abridged  manner. 

SECTION  I. — BIRTH  OF  SOCRATES.  HE  APPLIES 
AT  FIRST  TO  SCULPTURE;  THEN  TO  THF.  STUDY 
OF  THE  SCIENCES  :  HIS  WONDERFUL  PROGRESS  IN 
THEM.  HIS  TASTE  FOR  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  :  HIS 
MANNER  OF  LIVING,  AND  SUFFERINGS  FROM  THE 
ILL  HUMOUR  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

Socrates  was  born  at  Athens, 
A.  M.  3533.  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  seventy- 
Ant.  J.  C.  471.  seventh  Olympiad.2 3 *  His  father 
Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor,  and 
his  mother  Phaenarete  a  midwife.  Hence  we  may 
observe,  that  meanness  of  birth  is  no  obstacle  to  true 
merit,  in  which  alone  solid  glory  and  real  nobility 
consist.  It  appears  from  the  comparisons  which 
Socrates  often  used  in  his  discourses,  that  he  was 
neither  ashamed  of  his  father’s  nor  mother’s  profes¬ 
sion.  He  was  surprised  that  a  sculptor  should  em¬ 
ploy  his  whole  attention  to  fashion  an  insensible 
stone  into  the  likeness  of  a  man,8  and  that  a  man 
should  take  so  little  pains  not  to  resemble  an  insen¬ 
sible  stone.  He  would  often  say ,4  that  he  exercised 
the  function  of  a  midwife  with  regard  to  the  mind, 
in  making  it  bring  forth  all  its  thoughts;  and  this 


i  Socrates,  cujus  ingenium  variosque  sermones  immor- 
talitati  scriptis  suis  Plato  tradidit,  literam  nullam  reliquit 
Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  n.  57. 

a  Diog.  Laert.  in.  Sue.  p.  100. 

3  Diog.  Laert.  in  Son.  p.  HO. 

*  Plat,  in  Theatet  p.  149,  &c. 


was  indeed  the  peculiar  talent  of  Socrates.  He 
treated  subjects  in  so  simple,  natural,  and  cleai  an 
order,  that  he  made  those  with  whom  he  disputed 
say  what  he  wished,  and  find  an  answer  themselves 
to  all  the  questions  he  proposed  to  them.  He  at 
first  learned  his  father’s  trade,  in  which  he  made 
himself  very  expert.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias.6 
there  was  a  Mercury  and  the  Graces  still  to  be  seen 
at  Athens  of  his  workmanship;  and  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  these  statues  would  not  have  found  a  place 
among  those  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art,  if 
they  Sad  not  been  thought  worthy  of  it. 

Crito  is  reported  to  have  taken  him  out  of  his 
father’s  shop,®  from  admiration  of  his  fine  genius, 
and  the  opinion  he.  entertained  that  it  was  inconsist¬ 
ent  for  a  youg  man,  capable  of  the  greatest  things, 
to  continue  perpetually  employed  upon  stone  with  a 
chisel  in  his  hand,  He  was  the  disciple  of  Arche- 
laus,*who  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him.  Arche- 
laus  had  been  pupil  to  Anaxagoras,  a  very  celebra¬ 
ted  philosopher.  His  first  study  was  physics,  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavens, 
stars,  and  planets,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  wherein  only  that  part  of  philosophy  was 
known;  and  Xenophon  assures  us  that  he  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  it.7  But  after  having  found,  by 
his  own  experience8  how  difficult,  abstruse,  and  intri¬ 
cate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  how  little  use  that 
kind  of  learning  was  to  the  generality  of  mankind, 
he  was  the  first,  as  Cicero  remarks,  who  conceived 
the  thought  of  bringing  down  philosophy  from  hea¬ 
ven,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  introduce  it  into  pri¬ 
vate  houses;  humanizing  it,  if  I  may  use  that  ex¬ 
pression,  and  rendering  it  more  familiar,  more  use¬ 
ful  in  common  life,  more  within  the  reach  of  man’s 
capacity,  and  applying  it  solely  to  what  might 
make  them  more  rational,  just,  and  virtuous.  He 
thought  it  was  a  sort  of  folly  to  devote  the  whole 
vivacity  of  his  mind,9  and  employ  all  his  time,  in 
inquiries  merely  curious,  and  involved  in  impene¬ 
trable  darkness,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  whilst  he  ne¬ 
glected  to  inform  himself  in  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life,  and  to  learn  what  is  conformable,  or  opposite 
to  piety,  justice,  and  probity;  in  what  fortitude, 
temperance,  and  wisdom  consist  ;  what  is  the  end 
of  all  government,  what  the  rules  of  it,  and  what 
qualities  are  necessary  for  commanding  and  ruling 


>  Paus.  1.  ix.  p.  596.  8  Diog.  p.  101. 

i  Lib.  iv.  Memorab.  p.  710, 

•  Socrates  primus  philosophiam  devocavit  6  ccelo,  ut  in  ur- 
bibus  collocavit,  et  in  domos  etiam  introduxit.  et  coegit  de 
vita  ct  moribus,  rebusque  bonis  et  malis  quaerere.  Cic.  Tusc. 
Quast.  1.  v.  n.  10. 

Socrates  mihividetur,  id  quod  constat  inter  omnes,  primus 
5  rebus  occultis,  et  ab  ipsa  natura,  involutis,  in  quibus  pm* 
nes  ante  eum  philosophi  occupati  fuerunt,  uvocav.sse  philo¬ 
sophiam,  et  ad  vitam  communem  adduxisse;  ut  de  virtuli- 
bus  et  vitiis,  omninoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  malis  quiereret  , 
ccelestia  autem  vel  procul  esse  5  nostra  cognitione  ceriseret. 
vel  si  maximS  cognira essent,  nihil  tamen  ad  bene  vivendum 
conferre.  Cic.  Acad,  Quast.  I.  i.  n.  15 

•  Xenopli.  Memorab.  I.  i.  p  710. 
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well.  W e  shall  see  in  the  sequel  the  use  he  made  of 
this  study. 

It  was  so  far  from  preventing  his  discharging;  the 
duties  of  a  good  citizen,  that  it  was  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  the  more  observant  of  them.  He  bore  arms, 
as  did  all  the  people  of  Athens;  but  with  more  pure 
and  elevated  motives.  He  made  many  campaigns, 
was  present  in  many  actions,  and  always  distinguish¬ 
ed  hiruself  by  his  valour  and  fortitude.  He  was  seen, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  giving  in  the  senate,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  the  most  shining  proofs  of 
his  zeal  for  justice,  without  being  intimidated  by  the 
greatest  present  dangers. 

He  had  accustomed  himself  early  to  a  sober,  se¬ 
vere,  laborious  life;  without  which  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens,  that  men  are  capable  of  discharging  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  the  duties  of  good  citizens.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  the  contempt  of  riches  and  the  love  of 
poverty  farther  than  he  did.  He  looked  upon  it  as 
a  divine  perfection  to  be  in  want  of  nothing:1  and  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  less  we  are  contented  with,  the  near¬ 
er  we  approach  to  the  Divinity.  Seeing  the  pomp 
and  show  displayed  by  luxury  in  certain  ceremonies,2 
and  the  infinite  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  employed 
in  them:  “  How  many  things,”  said  he,  congratulating 
himself  on  his  condition,  “do  I  not  want  — Quan- 


tis  nonegeo! 

His  father  left  him  fourscore  minse,3  that  is  to  say, 
about  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he  lent  to  one  of 
his  friends  who  had  occasion  for  that  sum.  But  the 
affairs  of  that  friend  having  taken  an  ill-turn,  he  lost 
the  whole,  and  suffered  that  misfortune  with  such 
indifference,  and  tranquillity,  that  he  did  not  so  much 
as  complain  of  it.  We  find  in  Xenophon’s  (Econo¬ 
mics,4  that  his  whole  estate  amounted  to  no  more 
than  five  minae,  or  twelve  pounds.  The  richest  per¬ 
sons  of  Athens  were  among  his  friends,  who  could 
never  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  any  share  of  their 
wealth.  When  he  was  in  want  of  any  thing,  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  declare  it:  “  If  I  had  money,”5 
said  he,  one  day  in  an  assembly  of  friends,"  I  should 
buy  me  a  cloak.”  He  did  not  address  himself  to  any 
body  in  particular,  but  contented  himself  with  that 
general  information.  His  disciples  contended  forthe 
honour  of  making  him  this  small  present;  which  was 
being  too  slow,  says  Seneca;  their  own  observation 
ought  to  have  anticipated  both  the  want  and  the 
demand. 

He  generously  refused  the  offers  and  presents  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  desirous  of 
having  him  at  his  court;  adding,  that  he  could  not 
go  to  a  man  who  could  give  him  more  than  it  was  in 
his  power  to  return.  Another  philosopher  does  not 
approve  this  answer.  “  Would  it  have  been  making 
a  prince  a  small  return,”  says  Seneca,  “  to  undeceive 
him  in  his  false  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence; 
to  inspire  him  with  a  contempt  for  riches;  to  show 
him  the  right  use  of  them;  to  instruct  him  in  the 
great  art  of  reigning:  in  a  word,  to  teach  him  how  to 
live,  and  how  to  die?  But,”  continues  Seneca,  “the 
true  reason  which  prevented  his  going  to  the  court 
of  that  prince,  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it  consis¬ 
tent  for  him  to  seek  a  voluntary  servitude,  whose  li¬ 
berty  even  a  free  city  could  not  tolerate.”  JYoluit 
ire  ad  voluntariam  servitu/am  is  cujvs  libertatem 
civifas  libera  ferre  non  potuit? 

The  peculiar  austerity  of  his  life  did  not  render 
him  gloomy  and  morose,?  as  was  common  enough 
wilh  the  philosophers  of  those  times.  In  company 
and  conversation  he  was  always  gay  and  facetious,8 
and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  entertainment.  Though 


*  Xennph.  Memorah.  1.  i  p.  731. 

a  Socrates  in  pompa,  cum  magna  vis  auri  argentique  fer¬ 
ret  ur  ;duam  multa  non  desideru,  inquit  I  Cic.  'fuse.  Quast. 
I.  v. 

»  Liban.  in  Apolog.  Soorat.  p.  640. 

«  Xonoph.  GBcon.  p.  i-22 

*  Socrates  nmicis  audientibus :  Emissem,  inquit,  pallium, 
ii  nummns  haberem.  Neminem  pnposcit,  omnes  admonuit. 
A  quo  acciperet,  ambitus  fuit .  —  Post  hoc,  quisquis  pro- 
peravern.  sero  d  t  ;  jam  Soerati  defuit.  Senec.  do  Bevef. 
1.  vii  c.  24. 

«  Senec.  de  Beref.  I  v.  c.  6.  Xenoph.  in  Conviv. 

s  -Elian.  I.  iv.  11.  and  I.  ix.  c.  35. 


he  was  very  poor,  he  piqued  himself  upon  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  his  person  and  house,  and  could  not  endure 
the  ridiculous  affectation  of  Antisthenes,  who  al 
ways  wore  dirty  and  ragged  clothes.  He  told  him 
once,  that  through  the  holes  in  his  cloak,  and  the 
rest  of  his  tatters,  abundance  of  vanity  might  be 
discerned. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  qualities  of  Socrates, 
was  a  tranquillity  of  soul,  that  no  accident,  no  loss,  no 
injury,  no  ill  treatment,  could  ever  alter.  Some  have 
believed,  that  he  was  by  nature  hasty  and  passionate, 
and  that  the  moderation,  to  which  he  had  attained, 
was  the  effect  of  his  reflections,  and  of  the  efforts  he 
had  made  to  subdue  and  correct  himself;  which  would 
still  add  to  his  merit.  Seneca  tells  us,9  that  he  had 
desired  his  friends  to  apprize  him  whenever  they  saw 
him  ready  to  fall  into  a  passion,  and  that  he  had  given 
them  that  privilege  over  him,  which  he  took  himself 
with  them.  Indeed,  the  best  time  to  call  in  aid 
against  a  passion,  which  has  so  violent  and  sudden 
a  power  over  us,  is  when  we  are  yet  ourselves, 
and  in  cool  blood.10  At  the  first  signal,  the  least 
hint,  he  either  softened  his  tone,  or  was  silent.  Find¬ 
ing  himself  exasperated  against  a  slave,  I  would  beat 
you,  says  he,  if  I  were  not  angry. —  Ccederem  te,  nisi 
irascerer.11 *  Having  received  a  box  on  the  ear,  he 
contented  himself  with  only  saying,  with  a  smile; 
It  is  a  misfortune  not  to  know  when  to  put  on  a 
helmet.13 

Without  going  out  of  his  own  house,  he  found 
enough  to  exercise  his  patience  in  all  its  extent, 
Xantippe,  his  wife,  put  it  to  the  severest  proofs  by 
her  capricious,  passionate,  violent  disposition.  It 
seems  that,  before  he  took  her  for  his  companion,  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  her  character;  and  he  says  him¬ 
self  in  Xenophon,  that  he  had  expressly  chosen 
her,13  from  the  conviction,  that  if  he  should  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  her  insults  there  would  be  nobody, 
though  ever  so  difficult  to  endure,  with  whom  he 
could  not  live.  If  this  was  the  view  with  which  he 
married  her,  it  was  certainly  fully  answered.  Never 
was  a  woman  of  so  violent  ana  fantastical  a  spirit, 
and  so  bad  a  temper.  There  was  no  kind  of  abuse 
or  injurious  treatment,  which  he  had  not  to  experi¬ 
ence  from  her.  She  would  sometimes  be  transpor¬ 
ted  with  such  an  excess  of  rage,  as  to  tear  off  his 
cloak  in  the  open  street;14  and  even  one  day,  at'toi 
having  vented  all  the  reproaches  her  fury  could  sug 
gest,  she  emptied  a  pot  of  foul  water  upon  his  head: 
at  which  he  only  laughed,  and  said,  That  so  much 
thunder  mxist  needs  produce  a  shower. 

Some  ancient  authors  write,  that  Socrates  married 
a  second  wife,1* *  named  Myrto,  who  was  the  grand 
daughter  of  Aristides  the  Just,  and  that  he  suffered 
exceedingly  from  them  both,  as  they  were  continually 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  never  agreed,  but  in 
loading  him  with  reproaches,  and  offering  him  the 
grossest  insults.  They  pretend  that,  during  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesian  war,  after  tne  pestilence  had  swept  oft 
great  part  of  the  Athenians,  a  decree  was  made, 
whereby,  to  retrieve  the  sooner  the  ruins  of  the  re¬ 
public,  each  citizen  W'as  permitted  to  have  two  wives 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  Socrates  took  the  benefit 
of  this  new  law.  Those  authors  found  this  circum¬ 
stance  solely  upon  a  passage  in  a  treatise  on  nobility, 
ascribed  to  Aristotle.  But,  besides  that,  according  to 
Plutarch  himself,  Pantetius,  a  very  grave  author,  has 
fully  refuted  this  opinion,  neither  Plato  nor  Xeno¬ 
phon,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  all  that  related 
to  their  master,  say  any  thing  of  this  second  mar¬ 
riage  of  Socrates;  and,  on  another  side,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  have  treated 
at  large  all  the  particulars  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
are  alike  silent  in  regard  to  the  pretended  decree  of 
Athens,  which  permitted  bigamy.  We  may  see,  in 


8  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  iii.  c.  15. 

>o  Contra  potens  malum,  ct  apud  nos  gratiosum,  dum 
conspicimus,  et  nostri  sumus,  advucemus. 

it  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  i.  c.  15.  13  Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  11. 

is  Xen.  in  Conviv.  p.  876. 

is  Diog.  in  Socrat.  p.  112. 

»8  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  335.  Athen.  1.  xiii.  p.  555.  Diog 

Laert.  in  Socrat.  p.  105. 
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the  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres,  a  dissertation  of  Monsieur  Hard  ion’s 
upon  this  subject;  wherein  he  demonstrates,  that  the 
second  marriage  of  Socrates,  and  the  decree  respect¬ 
ing  bigamy,  are  supposititious  facts. 


SECTION  II.  — OF  THE  D.KMON,  OR  FAMILIAR 
SPIRIT  OF  SOCRATES. 

OUR  knowledge  of  Socrates  would  be  defective  if 
we  knew  nothing  of  the  Genius,  which  he  pretended, 
assisted  him  with  its  counsel  and  protection  in  the 
greatest  part  of  his  actions.  It  is  nut  agreed  amongst 
authors  what  this  Genius  was,  commonly  called,  The 
Damon  of  Socrates,  from  the  Greek  word  A*,/<iviov, 
that  signifies  something  of  a  divine  nature,  conceived 
as  a  secret  voice,  a  sign,  or  such  an  inspiration  as 
diviners  are  supposed  to  have  had :  this  Genius 
dissuaded  him  from  the  execution  of  his  designs 
when  they  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  him,  with¬ 
out  ever  inducing  him  to  undertake  any  action: 
Esse  divinum  quoddam,  quod  Socrates  damonium 
appellat,  cui  semper  ipse paruerit,nunquam  impellen- 
ti,  sape  rcvocantid  Plutarch,2  in  his  treatise,  enti¬ 
tled  Of  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  relates  the  different 
sentiments  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  existence 
and  nature  of  this  Genius.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
that  which  seems  the  most  natural  and  reasonable 
of  them  all,  though  he  does  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  it. 

We  know  that  the  Divinity  alone  has  a  clear  and 
unerring  knowledge  of  futurity:  that  man  cannot 
penetrate  into  its  darkness  but  by  uncertain  and  con¬ 
fused  conjectures:  that  those  who  succeed  best  in 
that  research,  are  such,  as  by  a  more  exact  and  stu¬ 
died  comparison  of  the  different  causes  capable  of 
influencing  future  events,  discern  with  greater  force 
and  perspicuity,  what  will  be  the  result  and  issue  of 
the  conflict  of'those  different  causes  in  conducing  to 
the  success  or  miscarriage  of  an  effect  or  enterprise. 
This  foresight  and  discernment  has  something  of  di¬ 
vine  in  it,  exalts  us  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  ap¬ 
proximates  us  to  the  Divinity,  and  makes  us  parti¬ 
cipate  in  some  measure  in  his  counsels,  and  designs, 
bv  giving  us  an  insight  and  foreknowledge,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree,  of  what  he  has  ordained  concerning  the 
future.  Socrates  had  a  just  and  piercing  judgment, 
joined  with  the  most  exquisite  prudence.  He  might 
call  this  judgment  A*<,i*cvio v,  something  divine,  using 
indeed  a' kind  of  equivocal  expression,  without  attri¬ 
buting  to  himself,  however,  the  merit  due  to  his  wis¬ 
dom  in  forming  conjectures  with  regard  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  Abbe  Fraguier  comes  very  near  the  same 
opinion  in  the  dissertation  he  has  left  upon  this 
subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres.3 

The  effect,4  or  rather  function,  of  this  Genius,  was 
to  stop  and  prevent  his  acting  without  ever  inducing 
him  to  act.  He  received  also  the  same  impulse, 
when  his  friends  were  going  to  engage  in  any  unluc¬ 
ky  affair,  which  they  communicated  to  him;  and  se¬ 
veral  instances  are  related,  wherein  they  found  them¬ 
selves  under  much  inconvenience  from  not  having 
believed  him.  Now  what  other  signification  can  be 
given  to  this,  than  that  it  implies,  under  mysterious 
terms,  a  mind,  which,  by  its  own  lights,  and  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  has  attained  a  sort  of  insight 
into  futurity1?  And  if  Socrates  had  not  intended  to 
lessen  in  his  own  person  the  merit  of  an  unerring 
judgment,  by  attributing  it  to  a  kind  of  instinct;  if 
at  bottom  he  had  desired  any  thing  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  besides  the  general  aid  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
which  speaks  in  every  man  by  the  voice  of  reason; 
would  he  have  escaped,  says  Xenophon,  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  arrogance  and  falsehood?5 

God  has  always  prevented  me  from  speaking  to 
you,6  says  he  to  Alcibiades,  whilst  the  tenderness  of 
your  a«-e  would  have  rendered  my  discourses  of  no 
utility  1o  you.  But  I  conceive  I  may  now  enter  into 
a  dispute  with  you,  as  an  ambitious  young  man 


whom  the  laws  open  a  way  to  the  dignities  of  the 
republic. — Is  it  not  visible  here,  that  prudence  pre¬ 
vented  Socrates  from  conversing  seriously  with  Alci¬ 
biades  at  a  time  when  grave  ancl  serious  conversation 
would  have  given  him  a  disgust,  of  which  he  might 
perhaps  never  have  got  the  better?  And  when,7  in 
the  dialogue  upon  the  Republic,  Socrates  ascribes  his 
avoiding  public  business  to  inspiration  from  above, 
does  he  mean  any  thing  more  than  what  he  says  in 
his  Apology,  that  a  just  and  good  man,  who,'  in  a 
corrupt  state,  intermeddles  with  the  government,  is 
not  long  without  perishing?  If  when  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  appear  before  the  judges  that  were  to  con¬ 
demn  him,8  that  divine  voice  does  not  make  itself 
heard  to  prevent  him,  as  it  was  accustomed  to  do  up¬ 
on  dangerous  occasions,  the  reason  is,  that  he  did 
not  deem  it  a  misfortune  for  him  to  die,  especially 
at  his  age,  and  in  his  circumstances.  Every  body 
knows  what  his  prognostication  had  been  long  be¬ 
fore,  with  respect  to  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  Sicily.  He  attributed  it  to  his  daemon,  and  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  inspiration  of  that  spirit.  A 
wise  man,  who  sees  an  affair  ill  concerted,  and 
conducted  with  precipitation,  may  easily  prophesy 
the  event  of  it,  without  the  aid  of  a  daemon’s  in¬ 
spiration. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  opinion 
which  gives  to  men,  genii  and  angels  to  direct  and 
guide  them,  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  Pagans. 
Plutarch  cites  some  verses  of  Menander,9  in  which 
that  poet  expressly  says,  “That  every  man  at  his 
birth  has  a  good  Genius  given  him,  which  attends 
him  duping  the  whole  course  of  his  life  as  a  guide 
and  director.” 


for 


i  Cie.  ffe  Divin.i.  i.  n.  122. 
a  Tom.  iv  p.  308. 

#  Memorub  1.  i.  p.  103 


i  Pag.  580. 

*  Plat.  in.  Thong,  p.  128. 

•  Plat,  in  Alcib.  p.  150. 
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It  may  be  believed  with  probability  enough,  that 
the  Daemon  of  Socrates,  which  has  been  so  different¬ 
ly  spoken  of  as  to  make  it  a  question  whether  it  was 
a  good  or  bad  angel,  was  no  more  than  the  force  and 
rectitude  of  his  judgment,  which,  acting  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  long  experience,  supported  by  wise  reflections, 
made  him  foresee  the  events  of  those  things,  upon 
which  he  was  either  consulted,  or  deliberated  him- 
sel  f. 

I  conceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  sorry 
the  people  should  believe  him  inspired,  or  that  his 
acquaintance  with  futurity  was  the  effect  of  a  divini¬ 
ty,  whatsoever  that  might  be.  That  opinion  might 
exalt  him  very  much  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians, 
and  give  him  an  authority,  of  which  it  is  well  known 
that  the  greatest  persons  of  the  Pagan  world  were 
very  fond,10  and  which  they  endeavoured  to  acquire 
by  secret  communications,  and  pretended  conferen¬ 
ces,  with  some  divinity:  but  it  likewise  drew  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  citizens  upon  him. 

SECTION  III.— SOCRATES  DECLARED  THE  WISEST 
OF  MANKIND  BY  THE  ORACLE  OF  DELPHI. 

This  declaration  of  the  oracle,11  so  advantageous 
in  appearance  for  Socrates,  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  inflaming  envy,  and  stirring  up  of  enemies 
against  him,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  his  Apology, 
wherein  he  recounts  the  occasion,  and  true  meaning, 
of  that  oracle. 

Chaerephon,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Socrates,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  at  Delphi,  demanded  of  the  oracle, 
whether  there  was  a  wiser  man  than  Socrates  in  the 
world:  the  priestess  replied,  there  was  none  This 
answer  puzzled  Socrates  extremely,  and  he  could 

’  Lib.  vi.  de  Rep.  p.  4%.  Apolog.  Sor,.  p.  31,  32. 

8  Apolog.  Soc.  p.  40.  9  De  anim.  tranquil,  p-  474. 

io  Lyourgus  and  Solon  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of 
oracles  to  advance  their  credit.  Zaleueus  pretended,  .hot 
his  laws  had  been  dictated  to  him  by  Minerva  Numa 

Pompilius  boasted  his  conferences  with  the  goduess  Egeria. 
The  first  Scipio  Africanus  made  the  people  believe  that  the 
gods  gave  h'm  secret  counsels.  Even  Sertorious  s  hind 
had  something  divine  in  it. 

**  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p  21,  22 
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scarce  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it.  For,  on  the 
one  side,  he  well  knew,  says  he  of  himself,  that 
there  was  no  wisdom  in  him,  neither  little  nor  great; 
and,  on  the  other,  he  conld  not  suspect  the  oracle  of 
falsehood,  the  divinity  being  incapable  of  telling  a 
lie.  He  therefore  considered  it  attentively,  and  took 
great  pains  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  it.  At  first 
he  applied  himself  to  a  powerful  citizen,  a  states¬ 
man,  and  a  great  politician,  who  passed  for  one  of 
the  wisest  men  of  the  city,  and  who  was  himself  still 
more  convinced  of  his  own  merit  than  others.  He 
found  by  his  conversation  that  he  knew  nothing, 
and  insinuated  as  much  to  him  in  terms  sufficiently 
intelligible;  which  made  him  extremely  odious  to 
that  citizen,  and  all  who  were  present.  He  did  the 
same  by  several  others  of  the  same  profession,  and 
all  the  fruit  of  his  inquiry  was,  to  draw  upon  himself 
a  greater  number  of  enemies.  From  the  statesman 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  poets,  whom  he  found 
still  fuller  of  self-esteem,  but  really  more  void  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  He  pursued  his  inquiries 
to  the  artizans,  and  could  not  meet  with  one,  who, 
because  he  succeeded  in  his  own  art,  (lid  not  believe 
himself  very  capable  and  fully  informed  in  all  other 
points  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  which  presump¬ 
tion  was  the  almost  universal  failing  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  As  they  had  naturally  abundance  of  wit, 
they  pretended  to  know  every  thing,  and  believed 
themselves  capable  of  pronouncing  upon  all  mat¬ 
ters.  His  inquiries  amongst  strangers  were  not  more 
successful. 

Socrates  afterwards  entering  into  and  comparing 
himself  with  all  those  he  had  questioned,  discovered,* 
that  the  difterence  between  him  and  them  was,  that 
they  all  believed  they  knew  what  they  did  not  know, 
and  that,  for  his  part,  he  sincerely  avowed  his  igno¬ 
rance.  From  thence  he  concluded,  that  God  alone 
is  truly  wise,  and  that  the  true  meaning  of  his  oracle 
was  to  signify,  that  all  human  wisdom  was  no  great 
matter,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  nothing  at 
all.  And  as  to  the  oracle's  naming  me,  it  no  doubt 
did  so,  says  he,  by  way'  of  setting  me  up  for  an  exam¬ 
ple,  as  if  it  intended  to  declare  to  all  men,  The 
wisest  amongst  you  is  he,  who  knows,  like  Socrates, 
that  there  is  no  real  wisdom  in  him. 

SECTION  IV. — SOCRATES  DEVOTES  HIMSELF  EN¬ 
TIRELY  TO  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  YOUTH  OF 

ATHENS.  AFFECTION  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES  FOR  HIM. 

THE  ADMIRABLE  PRINCIPLES  WITH  WHICH  HE 

INSPIRES  THEM,  BOTH  WITH  RESPECT  TO  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  AND  RELIGION. 

AFTER  having  related  some  particularities  in  the 
fife  of  Socrates,  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  in  which 
nis  character  principally  and  peculiarly  consisted ;  I 
mean,  the  pains  he  took  to  instruct  mankind,  and 
particularly  to  form  the  youth  of  Athens. 

He  seemed,  says.  Libanius,*  the  common  father  of 
the  republic,  so  attentive  was  he  to  the  happiness 
and  advantage  of  all  his  countrymen.  But  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  correct  the  aged,  and  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  change  principles,  who  revere  the  errors  in  which 
they  have  grown  gray,  he  devoted  his  labours  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  virtue  in  a  soil  more  fit  to  produce  the  fruits 
of  it. 

He  had  no  open  school  like  the  rest  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers,3  nor  set  times  for  his  lessons.  He  had  no 
benches  prepared,  nor  ever  mounted  a  professor’s 
chair.  He  was  the  philosopher  of  all  times  and  sea¬ 
sons.  He  taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions;  in  walking,  conversation,  at  meals,  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  in  the  public  as- 


1  Socrates  in  omnibus  fere  sermonibus  sic  disputat,  ut 

nihil  atfirmet  ipse,  refeiiat.  alios;  nihil  se  scire  dicat,  nisi  id 

ipsum.  edque  prtestare  ceeteris,  quod  illi,  quae  nescia’nt,  scire 
se  putent ;  ipse  se  nihil  scire  id  unum  sciat,  ob  ea'mque 

rem  se  arbitrari  nb  Apolline  omnium  sapientissimum  esse 

dictum,  quod  hsec  esset  una  omnis  sapientia,  non  arbitrari 
se  scire  quod  nesniat.  Cic.  Acad.  Quwst.  1.  i,  n.  15.  16. 

a  In  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  641. 

Plut.  an  seni  sit  ger.  resp.  p,  796, 


semblies  of  the  senate  or  people,  in  prison  itself,  and 
when  he  drank  the  poison,  he  philosophized,  says 
Plutarch,  and  instructed  mankind.  And  from  thence 
the  same  judicious  author  takes  occasion  to  establish 
a  great  principle  on  the  subject  ofgovernment,  which 
Seneca  before  had  placed  in  its  full  light.1 * * 4  To  be  a 
public  nt'ati,  says  he,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  actually 
in  office,  to  wear  the  robe  of  judge  or  magistrate 
and  to  sit  in  the  highest  tribunals  tor  the  administra 
tion  of  justice.  Many  do  this,  who,  though  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  fine  names  of  orators,  praetors,  and  sena¬ 
tors,  if  they  want  the  merit  of  those  characters, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  private  persons,  and  often 
deserve  to  be  confounded  with  the  lowest  and  vilest 
of  the  populace.  But  whoever  knows  how  to  give 
wise  counsel  to  those  who  consult  him,  to  animate 
the  citizens  to  virtue,  and  to  inspire  them  with  senti¬ 
ments  of  probity,  equity,  generosity,  and  love  of 
their  country;  such  a  man,  says  Plutarch,  is  the  true 
magistrate  and  ruler,  in  whatsoever  condition  or 
place  he  be. 

Such  was  Socrates.  The  services  he  did  the 
state,  by  the  instructions  he  gave  their  youth,  and 
the  disciples  he  formed,  are  inexpressibly  great. 
Never  had  master  a  greater  number,  nor  more  llus- 
trious.  Had  Plato  been  the  only'  one,  he  would  be 
worth  a  multitude.  Upon  the  point  of  death  he 
blessed  and  thanked  God  for  three  things:5  that  he 
had  endowed  him  with  a  rational  soul,  that  he  was 
born  a  Greek,  and  not  a  barbarian,  and  that  he 
had  placed  his  birth  in  the  life-time  of  Socrates. 
Xenophon  had  the  same  advantage.6  It  is  said,  that 
one  day  Socrates  met  him  in  the  street,  and  stopping 
him  with  his  staff,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  were 
provisions  were  soldi  It  was  not  difficult  to  answer 
this  question.  But  Socrates  having  demanded  in 
what  place  men  learned  virtue,  and  seeing  this  se¬ 
cond  question  put  him  to  a  stand:  “  If  you  desire  to 
know  it,”  continued  the  philosopher,  “  follow  me, 
and  you  shall  be  informed.”  Which  he  did  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  was  afterwards  the  first  who  collected  and 
published  his  master’s  discourses. 

Aristippus,7  upon  a  conversation  with  Ischoma- 
chus,  in  which  he  had  introduced  some  strokes  of 
Socrates’  doctrine,  conceived  so  ardent  a  passion  to 
become  his  disciple,  that  he  grew  lean  and  wan  in 
consequence  of  it,  till  he  could  go  to  the  fountain 
head,  and  imbibe  his  fill  of  a  philosophy,  that  taught 
the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  its  cure. 

What  is  reported  of  Euclid  the.  Megarian,  explains 
still  better  how  high  the  eagerness  of  Socrates'  dis¬ 
ciples  ran,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  instructions. 
There  was  at  that  time  an  open  war  between  Athens 
and  Megara,6  which  was  carried  on  with  so  much 
animosity,  that  the  Athenians  obliged  their  generals 
to  take  an  oath  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Megara 
twice  a  year,  and  prohibited  the  Megarians  to  set 
foot  in  Attica  upon  pain  of  death.  This  decree 
could  not  extinguish  nor  suspend  the  zeal  of  Euclid. 
He  left  his  city  in  the  evening  in  the  disguise  of  a 
woman,  with  a  veil  upon  his  head,  and  came  to  the 
house  of  Socrates  in  the  night,  where  he  continued 
till  the  approach  of  day,  when  he  returned  in  the 
same  manner  he  came. 

The  ardour  of  the  young  Athenians  to  follow  him 
was  incredible.  They  left  father  and  mother,  and 


*  Hnbet  ubi  se  etiam  in  private  lat§  explicet  magnus 
animus — Ita  delit.uerit  (vir  file)  ut  ubicunquo  otium  suum 
absc.omlerit,  prodesse  velit  et  singulis  et  universis,  ingenio, 
voce,  concilio.  Nec  enim  is  solus  reip.  prodest,  qui  can¬ 
didates  extrahit,  et  tuetur  reos,  et  de  pace  belloque  c.enset, 
sed  qui  juventutem  exhortatur,  qui  in  tanta  boriorum  prat- 
oeptorum  inopia  virtute  instruit  animos,  qui  ad  pecuniam 
luxuriamque  cursu  ruentes  prensat  ac  retrahit,  et  si  nihil 
aliud,  cert§  moratnr,  in  privato  publicum  negotium  agit. 
An  illo  plus  praestat,  qui  inter  peregrines  et  cives,  aut  ur 
banus  praetor  udeuntibus  assessoris  verba  pronunciat  ; 
quam  qui  docet,  quid  sit  justitia,  quid  pietas,  quid  patien- 
tia,  quid  fortitude,  quid  mortis  contemptus,  quid  deorum 
intellectus,  quam  gratuitum  bonum  sit  conscientia?  Senec 
de  tranquil,  avim.  c.  iii. 

6  Plut.  in  Mario,  p.  433.  «  Diog.  in  Xenopb,  p.  120, 

1  Plut.  de  curios,  p.  516.  •  Plut.  in  Peric.  p.  168. 

9  Aul.  Gel.  Noct.  Att.  1.  vi.  c.  10. 
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renounced  all  parties  of  pleasure,  to  attach  themselves  ; 
to  him,  and  to  hear  his  discourses.  We  may  judge'  | 
of  this  by  the  example  of  Alcibiades,  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  and  fiery  of  all  the  Athenians.  The  philoso¬ 
pher,  however,  never  spared  him,  and  was  always 
careful  to  calm  the  sallies  of  his  passions,  and  to  re¬ 
buke  his  pride,  which  was  his  great  disease.  I  have 
before  related  some  instances  of  this  temper  of  his. 
One  day  when  Alcibiades  was  boasting  of  his  wealth,1 
and  the  great  estates  in  his  possession  (for  this  it  is 
which  generally  puffs  up  the  pride  of  young  people 
of  quality,)  he  carried  hint  to  a  geographical  map, 
and  asked  him  to  find  Attica.  It  was  so  small  it 
could  scarcely  be  discerned  upon  that  draught;  he 
found  it,  however,  though  with  some  difficulty;  but 
upon  being  desired  to  point  out  his  own  estate  there, 
“It  is  too  small,"  says  he,  “  to  be  distinguished  in 
so  little  a  space.” — “  See  then,”  replied  Socrates, 
*-  what  consequence  you  attach  to  an  imperceptible 
spot  of  land.”  This  reasoning  might  have  been  ur¬ 
ged  much  farther  still.  For  what  was  Attica  compar¬ 
ed  to  all  Greece,  Greece  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the 
whole  world,  and  the  world  itself  to  the  vast  extent 
of  the  infinite  orbs  which  surround  it?  What  an  in¬ 
sect,  what  a  nothing,  is  the  most  powerful  prince  of 
the  earth  in  the  midst  of  this  abyss  of  bodies  and 
immense  spaces,  and  what  a  portion  of  it  does  he  oc¬ 
cupy  ! 

The  young  people  of  Athens,  dazzled  with  the 
glory  of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  and  full 
of  a  wild  ambition,  after  having  received  for  some 
time  the  lessons  of  the  sophists,  who  promised  to 
make  them  very  great  politicians,  conceived  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  every  thing,  and  aspired  at  the 
highest  employments.  One  of  these,2  named  Glauco, 
had  taken  it  so  strongly  into  his  head  to  enter  upon 
the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  though  not 
yet  twenty  years  old,  that  none  of  his  family  or 
friends  were  able  to  divert  him  from  a  design  so  lit¬ 
tle  suited  to  his  age  and  capacity.  Socrates,  who 
had  an  affection  for  him  upon  account  of  Plato,  his 
brother,  was  the  only  person  that  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  change  his  resolution. 

Meeting  him  one  day,  he  accosted  him  with  so 
much  address  and  dexterity,  that  he  engaged  him  to 
give  him  the  hearing,  which  was  already  a  great 
point  gained.  “You  are  desirous,  then,  of  govern¬ 
ing  the  republic?”  said  he  to  him. — “  True,”  replied 
Glauco. — “You  cannot  have  a  more  noble  design,” 
answered  Socrates:  “for  if  you  succeed,  you  will 
have  it  in  your  power  to  serve  your  friends  effectual¬ 
ly,  to  aggrandize  your  family,  and  to  extend  the 
confines  of  your  country.  You  will  make  yourself 
known  not  only  at  Athens,  but  throughout  all 
Greece;  and  perhaps  your  renown,  like  that  of 
Themistocles,  may  spread  abroad  amongst  the  bar¬ 
barous  nations.  In  short,  wherever  you  are,  you 
will  attract  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.” 

So  smooth  and  insinuating  a  prelude  was  extreme¬ 
ly  pleasing  to  the  young  man,  who  was  attacked  on 
the  blind  side.  He  stayed  willingly,  without  requir¬ 
ing  to  be.  pressed  so  to  do,  and  the  conversation 
continued.  “  Since  you  desire  to  be  esteemed  and 
honoured,  no  doubt  your  view  is  to  be  useful  to  the 
public?” — “Certainly.” — “  Tell  me  then,  I  beg  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  is  the  first  service  you 
propose  to  render  the  state?”  As  Glauco  seemed  at 
a  loss,  and  meditated  upon  what  he  should  answer: 

“  I  presume,”  continues  Socrates,  “  it  is  to  enrich  it, 
that  is  to  say,  to  augment  its  revenues.” — “  Exactly 
so.” — “  You  are  well  versed  then,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  know  perfectly  to  what 
they  may  amount?  You  have  not  failed  to  make 
them  your  particular  study,  in  order  that,  if  a  fund 
should  happen  to  fail  on  a  sudden  by  any  unforeseen 
accident,  you  might  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  another?” — ■"  I  protest,”  replied  Glauco,  “  that 
never  entered  into  my  thoughts.” — “  At  least  you 
will  tell  me  to  what  the  expenses  of  the  republic 
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:  amount;  for  you  must  know  the  importance  of  re¬ 
trenching  such  as  are  superfluous?” — “  I  own  I  am  a* 
little  informed  in  this  point  as  the  other.” — “  You 
must  therefore  defer  your  design  of  enrichinv  the 
state  till  another  time;  for  it  is  impossible  you  should 
do  it,  whilst  you  are  unacquainted  with  its  revenues 
and  expenses." 

“  But,”  said  Glauco,  “there  is  still  another  means, 
which  you  have  not  mentioned.  A  state  may  be  en¬ 
riched  by  the  ruin  of  its  enemies.” — “You  are  in 
the  right,”  replied  Socrates.  “But  that  depends 
upon  its  being  the  strongest;  otherwise  it  incurs  the 
danger  of  losing  what  it  has.  For  which  reason, 
he  who  talks  of  engaging  in  a  war,  ought  to  know 
the  forces  on  both  sides;  that  if  he  finds  his  owi 
party  strongest,  he  may  boldly  advise  the  war,  and 
if  weakest,  dissuade  the  people  from  undertaking  it. 
Now,  do  you  know  the  strength  of  our  republic,  and 
that  of  our  enemies  by  sea  and  land?  Have  you  a 
slate  of  them  in  writing?  Be  so  kind  to  let  me  see 
it.” — “  I  have  it  not  at  present,”  said  Glauco. — 
“  I  see  then,”  said  Socrates,  “that  we  shall  not  soon 
enter  into  a  war,  if  you  are  charged  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  for  you  have  abundance  of  inquiries  to 
make,  and  much  pains  to  go  through,  before  you  will 
resolve  upon  it.” 

He  ran  over  in  this  manner  several  other  articles 
of  no  less  importance,  with  which  Glauco  appeared 
equally  unacquainted;  till  he  brought  him  to  confess 
how  ridiculous  those  people  were,  who  have  the 
rashness  to  intrude  themselves  into  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  without  any  other  preparation  for  the 
service  of  the  public  than  that  of  a  high  esteem  for 
themselves,  and  an  immoderate  ambition  of  rising  to 
the  first  places  and  dignities.  “  Have  a  care,  dear 
Glauco,”  said  he  to  him,  “lest  a  too  warm  desire  of 
honours  should  deceive  you  into  pursuits  that  may 
cover  you  with  shame,  by  setting  your  incapacity  and 
slender  abilities  in  full  light.” 

Glauco  improved  from  the  wise  admonitions  of 
Socrates,  and  took  time  to  inform  himself  in  private 
before  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public.  This  is  a 
lesson  for  all  ages,  and  may  be  very  useful  to  persons 
in  all  stations  and  conditions  of  life. 

Socrates  did  not  urge  his  friends  to  enter  early 
upon  public  employments;1  but  first  to  take  pains 
to  improve  their  minds  by  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  their  success  in  them.  “A  man  must  be  very 
simple,”2  said  he,  “  to  believe  that  the  mechanic  arts 
are  to  be  acquired  without  tbe  help  of  proper  mas¬ 
ters,  and  that  the  knowledge  requisite  in  governing 
states,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  human  pru¬ 
dence,  demands  no  previous  labour  and  application.” 
His  great  care,  in  regard  to  those  who  aspired  at 
public  employments,  was  to  form  their  manners  up¬ 
on  the- solid  principles  of  probity  and  justice;  and 
especially  to  inspire  them  with  a  sincere  love  of 
their  country,  with  the  most  ardent  passion  for  the 
public  good,  and  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  good¬ 
ness  of  the  gods;  because,  without  these  qualities, 
all  other  abilities  serve  only  to  render  men  more 
wicked,  and  more  capable  of  doing  evil.  Xenophon 
has  transmitted  to  us  a  conversation  of  Socrates  with 
Euthydemus,  upon  Providence,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  passages  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

“  Did  you  never  reflect  within  yourself,”  saysSocra 
tes  to  Euthydemus,  “  how  much  care  the  gods  have 
taken  to  bestow  upon  man  all  that  is  necessary  for 
him?” — “Never,  I  assure  you,”  replied  he. — “You 
see,”  continued  Socrates,  “how  necessary  light  is, 
and  how  precious  that  gift  of  the  gods  ought  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  us.” — “Without  it,”  added  Euthydemus, 
“  we  should  be  like  the  blind,  and  all  nature  as  if  it 
were  dead :  but  because  we  have  occasion  for  inter¬ 
vals  of  relaxation,  they  have  also  given  us  the  night 
for  our  repose.” — “You  are  in  the  right;  and  for 
this  we  ought  to  render  them  continued  praises  and 
thanksgiving.  They  have  ordained  that  the  sun 
that  bright  and  luminous  star,  should  preside  over 
the  day  to  distinguish  its  different  parts,  and  that 
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its  light  should  serve  not  only  to  discover  the  won¬ 
ders  of  nature,  but  to  dispense  over  every  part  life 
and  heat;  and  at  the  same  time,  they  have  comman¬ 
ded  the  moon  and  stars  to  illumine  the  night, 
which  of  itself  is  dark  and  obscure.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  this  variety 
and  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  labour  and  rest; — and  all  this  for  the  convenience 
and  good  of  man?”  Socrates  enumerates  in  like 
manner  the  infinite  advantages  we  receive  from 
fire  and  water  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  observe  upon  the  wonderful  attention  of 
Providence  in  all  that  regards  us:  “What  say  you,” 
pursued  he,  “  upon  the  sun’s  return  after  winter  to 
revisit  us:  and  that  as  the  fruits  of  one  season  wither 
and  decay,  he  ripens  new  ones  to  succeed  them?  that 
having  rendered  man  this  service,  he  retires,  lest  he 
should  incommode  him  by  excess  of  heat;  and  then, 
after  having  receded  to  a  certain  point,  which  he 
could  not  pass  without  putting  us  in  danger  of  pe¬ 
rishing  with  cold,  that  he  returns  in  the  same  track 
to  resume  his  place  in  those  parts  of  the  heavens 
where  his  presence  is  most  beneficial  to  us?  And  be¬ 
cause  we  could  neither  support  the  cold  nor  heat,  if 
we  were  to  pass  in  an  instant  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  are  you  not  struck  with  admiration  that  this 
luminary  approaches  and  removes  so  slowly,  that  the 
two  extreme?  arrive  by  almost  insensible  degrees?  Is 
it  possible  not  to  discover,  in  this  disposition  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year,1  a  providence  ana  goodness  at¬ 
tentive  not  only  to  our  necessities,  but  even  to  our 
delights  and  enjoyments?” 

“All  these  things,”  said  Euthydemus,  “  make  me 
doubt  whether  the  gods  have  any  other  employment 
than  to  shower  down  their  gifts  and  benefits  upon 
mankind.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  puts  me 
to  a  stand,  which  is,  that  the  brute  animals  partake 
ofall  these  blessings  as  well  as  ourselves.” — “Yes,” 
replied  Socrates:  “  but  do  you  not  observe,  that  all 
these  animals  subsist  only  for  man’s  service?  The 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  them  he  subjects  at 
his  will;  he  makes  them  tame  and  gentle,  and  em¬ 
ploys  them  with  great  advantage  in  war,  tillage,  and 
the  other  occasions  of  life.” 

“  What  if  we  consider  man  in  himself?”  Here 
Socrates  examines  the  diversity  of  the  senses,  by 
the  ministry  of  which  man  enjoys  all  that  is  best 
and  most  excellent  in  nature;  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind,  and  therefore  of  his  reason,  which  exalts  him 
infinitely  above  all  other  animals;  the  wonderful 
gift  of  speech,  by  the  means  of  which  we  communi¬ 
cate  our  thoughts  reciprocally,  publish  our  laws,  and 
govern  states, 

“  From  all  this,”  says  Socrates,  “  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
cern  that  there  are  gods,  and  that  they  have  man  in 
their  particular  care,  though  he  cannot  discover 
them  by  his  senses.  Do  we  perceive  the  thunder 
whilst  it  crushes  every  thing  which  opposes  it?  Do 
we  distinguish  the  winds  whilst  they  make  such 
dreadful  havoc  before  our  eyes?  Our  soul  itself, 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  us,  which 
moves  and  actuates  us,  is  it  visible;  can  we  behold 
it? — It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  gods,  of  whom 
none  are  visible  in  the  distribution  of  their  favours. 
This  Great  God  himself”  (these  words  are  remar¬ 
kable,  and  demonstrate  that  Socrates  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God,  the  Author  of  all  being,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others,  who  were  only  the  ministers  of  his 
will,)  “  this  GREAT  God  who  has  formed  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  supports  the  stupendous  work,  whose 
every  part  is  finished  with  the  utmost  goodness  and 
harmony;  he  who  preserves  them  perpetually  in  im¬ 
mortal  vigour,  and  causes  them  to  obev  him  with  a 
never-failing  punctuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  be 
followed  by  our  imagination:  this  God  makes  him¬ 
self  sufficiently  visible  by  the  endless  wonders  of 
which  he  is  author;  but  continues  always  invisible  in 
himself.  Let  us  not  then  refuse  to  believe  even 
what  we  do  not  see;  and  let  us  supply  the  defects 
of  our  corporeal  eyes,  by  using  those  "of  the  soul; 
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but  especially  let  us  learn  to  render  the  just  homage 
of  respect  and  veneration  to  the  Divinity,  whose 
will  it  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  have  no  other 
perception  of  him  than  by  his  benefits  vouchsafed  to 
us.  Now  this  adoration,  this  homage,  consists  in 
leasing  him,  and  we  can  only  please  him  in  doing 
is  will.” 

In  this  manner  Socrates  instructed  youth:®  these 
are  the  principles  and  sentiments  with  which  he  in¬ 
spired  them;  on  the  one  side, a  perfect  submission  to 
the  laws  and  magistrates,  in  which  he  made  justice 
consist;  on  the  other,  a  profound  regard  for  the  Di¬ 
vinity,  which  constitutes  religion.  In  things  sur¬ 
passing  our  understanding,  he  advises  us  to  consult 
the  gods;  and  as  they  impart  themselves  only  to 
those  that  please  them,  l«e  recommends  above  all 
things  the  making  of  them  propitious  by  a  prudent 
and  regular  conduct.  “The  gods  are  free,”* 3 4  says 
he,  “  and  it  depends  upon  them  either  to  grant  what 
we  ask,  orto  give  us  directly  the  reverse  of  it.”  He 
cites  an  excellent  prayer  from  a  poet  whose  name  has 
not  come  down  to  us:  “  Great  God,  give  us,  we  be¬ 
seech  thee,  those  good  things  of  which  we  stand  in 
need,  whether  we  crave  them  or  not;  and  remove 
from  us  all  those  which  may  be  hurtful  to  us,  even 
though  we  implore  them  of  tliee.”  The  vulgar  ima¬ 
gined,  that  there  are  things  which  the  gods  observe, 
and  others  of  which  they  take  no  notice;  but  Socra¬ 
tes  taught,  that  the  gods  observe  all  our  actions  and 
words;  that  they  penetrate  into  our  most  secret 
thoughts;  are  present  in  all  our  deliberations;  and 
that  they  inspire  us  in  all  our  actions. 

SECTION  V. —  SOCRATES  APPLIES  himself  to 
DISCREDIT  THE  SOPHISTS  IN  THE  OPINION  OF 
THE  YOUNG  ATHENIANS.  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  UN¬ 
DERSTOOD  OF  THE  IRONICAL  CHARACTER  AS¬ 
CRIBED  TO  HIM. 

Socrates  found  it  necessary  to  guard  the  young 
people  against  a  bad  taste  which  had  prevailed  for 
some  time  in  Greece.  A  sect  of  assuming  men 
arose,  who,  ranking  themselves  as  the  first  sages  of 
Greece,  were  in  their  conduct  entirely  the  reverse. 
For  instead  of  being  infinitely  remote  from  all  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition,  like  Pittacus,  Bias,  Thales,  and  the 
others,  who  made  the  study  of  wisdom  their  princi¬ 
pal  occupation,  these  men  were  ambitious  and  cove¬ 
tous,  entered  into  the  intrigues  and  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  made  a  trade  of  their  pretended  know¬ 
ledge.  They  <  called  themselves  sophists.®  They' 
wandered  from  city  to  city,  and  caused  themselves  to 
be  cried  up  as  oracles,  ana  walked  about  attended  by 
crowds  of  their  disciples,  who,  through  a  kind  of  en¬ 
chantment,  abandoned  the  embraces  of  their  parents 
to  follow  these  proud  teachers,  whom  they  paid  a 
great  price  for  their  instruction.  There  was  nothing 
these  masters  did  not  profess: — theology,  physics, 
ethics,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  grammar,  music,  poe¬ 
try,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  knew  every  thing, 
and  could  teach  every  thing.  Their  greatest  sup¬ 
posed  skill  lay  in  philosophy  and  eloquence.  Most 
of  them,  like  Gorgias,  valued  themselves  upon  giving 
immediate  answers  to  all  questions  that  could  be 
proposed  to  them.  Their  young  disciples  acquired 
nothing  from  their  precepts,  but  a  silly  esteem  for 
themselves,  and  a  universal  contempt  for  every  body 
else;  so  that  not  a  scholar  quitted  these  schools,  but 
was  more  impertinent  than  when  he  first  entered  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  decry  the  false  eloquence  and 
bad  logic  of  these  proud  teachers  in  the  opinions  of 
the  young  Athenians.  To  attack  them  openly,  and 
dispute  with  them  in  a  direct  manner,  byr  a  connec¬ 
ted  discourse,  was  what  Socrates  could  well  have 
done,  for  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  elocution  and  reasoning;  but  this  was  not 
the  way  to  succeed  against  great  haranguers,  whose 
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•ole  ami  was  to  dazzle  their  auditors  with  a  vain 
glitter  and  rapid  flow  of  words.  He  therefore  took 
another  course,1  and  employing  the  artifices  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  irony,  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  with 
wonderful  art  and  delicacy',  he  chose  to  conceal,  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  of  simplicity  and  the  affectation 
of  ignorance,  all  the  beauty  and  great  force  of  his 
genius.  Nature,  which  had  given  him  so  fine  a  soul, 
seemed  to  have  formed  his  outside  expressly  for  sup- 
ortingthe  ironic  character.  He  was  very  ugly,  and, 
esides  that,  had  something  very  dull  and  stupid  in  his 
physiognomy .2  The  whole  air  of  his  person,  which 
had  nothing  but  what  was  very  common  and  very 
poor  in  it,  perfectly  corresponded  with  that  of  his 
countenance. 

When  he  happened  to  fall  into  the  company  of 
some  one  of  those  sophists*  he  proposed  his  doubts 
with  a  diffident  and  modest  air,  he  asked  simple 
questions  in  a  plain  manner,  and  as  if  he  had  been 
incapable  of  expressing  himself  otherwise,  made  use 
of  trivial  comparisons,  and  allusions  taken  from  the 
meanest  employments.  The  sophist  heard  him  with 
a  scornful  attention,  and  instead  of  giving  him  a 
precise  answer,  had  recourse  to  his  common-place 
phrases,  and  talked  a  great  deal  without  saying  any 
thing  to  the  purpose.  Socrates,  after  having  praised 
(in  order  not  to  enrage)  his  adversary,  entreated  him 
to  adapt  himself  to  his  weakness,  and  to  descend  so 
low  as  him,  by  satisfying  his  questions  in  a  fewwords; 
because  neither  his  wit  nor  memory'  was  capable  of 
comprehending  or  retaining  so  many  fine  and  exalted 
notions,  and  all  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer. 

This  passed  in  a  numerous  "assembly,  and  the 
teacher  could  not  recede.  When  Socrates  had  once 
got  him  out  of  his  entrenchment,  by  obliging  him  to 
answer  his  questions  succinctly,  he  carried  him  on 
from  one  to  another,  to  the  most  absurd  consequen¬ 
ces;  and  after  having  reduced  him  either  to  contra¬ 
dict  himself,  or  be  silent,  he  complained  that  the 
learned  man  would  not  vouchsafe  to  instruct  him. 
The  young  people,  however,  perceived  the  incapacity 
of  their  master,  and  changed  their  admiration  for 
him  into  contempt.  Thus  the  name  of  sophist  be¬ 
came  odious  and  ridiculous. 

It  is  easy  to  judge  that  men  of  the  sophists’  cha¬ 
racter,  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  who  were  in 
high  credit  with  the  great,  who  lorded  it  amongst 
the  youth  of  Athens,  and  had  been  long  celebrated 
for  their  wit  and  learning,  could  not  be  attacked 
with  impunity;  and  the  rather,  because  they'  had 
been  assailed  in  the  two  most  sensible  points,  their 
fame  and  their  interest.  Socrates,4  for  having  en¬ 
deavoured  to  unmask  their  vices  and  discredit  their 
false  eloquence,  experienced  from  these  men,  who 
were  equally  corrupt  and  haughty,  all  that  could  be 
feared  or  expected  from  the  most  malignant  envy  and 
the  most  envenomed  hatred;  to  which  it  is  now 
time  to  proceed. 

SECTION  VI. — SOCRATES  is  accused  of  hold¬ 
ing  BAD  OPINIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  GODS, 
AND  OF  CORRUPTING  THE  ATHENIAN  YOUTH. 
HE  DEFENDS  HIMSELF  WITHOUT  ART  OR  FEAR. 
HE  IS  CONDEMNED  TO  DIE 

Socrates  was  aceused  a  little 
A.  M.  3602.  before  the  first  year  of  the  ninety- 
Ant.  J.  C.  402.  fifth  Olympiad,  soon  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  out  of 


*  Socrates  in  ironia  dissimulantiaque  longe  omnibus  le- 
pore  ar.que  humanitate  praestitit.  Cic.  I.  ii.  de  Orat.  n.  270. 

a  Zopyrus  physiognomon — stupidum  esse  Socratem  dixit 
et  bardum.  Cic.  de  Fat.  n.  10. 

s  Socrates  de  se  ipse  detrabans  in  disputatione,  plus  tri- 
buebat  iis,  quos  volebat  refellere.  Ita  cum  aliud  dicere, 
atquo  sentiret,  libenter  uti  solitus  est  ilia  dissimulatione 
quam  Graeci  vocant.  Cic.  Mead.  Quast.  1.  iv.  c.  15. 

Sed  et  ilium  quem  nominavi  (Gorgiam)  et  caiteros 
sophistas,  ut  e  Platone  intelligi  potest,  lusos  videmus  h 
Socrate.  Is  enirn  percontando  atque  interrogando  elioere 
solebat.  eorum  opiniones  quibuscum  dieserebat,  ut,  ad  ea, 
qute  ii  respondissent,  si  quid  videretur,  diceret,  Cic.  de 
Finib.  1.  ii.  n.  2. 

*  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  23 
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Athens,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  life;  but  the 
prosecution  had  been  projected  long1  before.  The 
oracle  of  Delphi,  which  had  declared  him  the  wisest 
of  mankind;  the  contempt  into  which  he  had  brought 
the  docti’me  and  morals  of  the  sophists  of  his  time, 
who  were  then  in  high  reputation;  the  liberty  with 
which  he  attacked  all  Vice;  the  singular  attachment 
of  his  disciples  to  his  person  and  maxims  had  all 
concurred  in  alienating  people  against  hurt,  and  had 
drawn  abundance  of  envy  upon  him. 

His  enemies  having  sworn  his  destruction,5  and 
perceiving  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  prepared 
the  way  for  it  at  a  distance,  and  at  first  attacked  him 
in  the  dark,  aridity  obscure  and  secret  methods.  It 
is  said,  that  in  order  to  sound  the  people’s  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  Socrates,  and  to  try  whether  it  would 
ever  be  safe  to  cite  him  before  the  judges,  they  en¬ 
gaged  Aristophanes  to  bring  him  upon  the  stage  in  a 
comedy,  wherein  the  first  seeds  of  the  accusation 
meditated  against  him  were  sown.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  Aristophanes  was  suborned  by  Anytus  and 
the  rest  of  Socrates’s  enemies  to  compose  that  satiri¬ 
cal  piece  against  him.  It  is  very  likely  that  Socra¬ 
tes’s  declared  contempt  for  all  comedies  in  general, 
and  for  those  of  Aristophanes  in  particular,  whilst 
he  professed  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  Euripides,  might  be  the  poet’s  true  motive 
for  taking  his  revenge  of  the  philosopher.  Howev¬ 
er  it  were,  Aristophanes,  to  the  disgrace  of  poetry 
lent  his  pen  to  the  malice  of  Socrates’s  enemies 
or  his  own  resentment,  and  employed  his  whole 
genius  and  capacity  to  depreciate  the  best  and  most 
excellent  man  that  ever  the  pagan  world  produced. 

He  composed  a  piece  called  The  ClovJs,  wherein 
he  introduces  the  philosopher  perched  in  a  basket 
and  hoisted  up  amidst  the  air  and  clouds,  from 
whence  he  delivers  maxims,  or  rather  the  most  ridi¬ 
culous  subtilties.  A  very  aged  debtor,  who  desires 
to  escape  the  close  pursuit  of  his  creditors,  conies  to 
him  to  be  taught  the  art  of  tricking  them  at  law;  to 
prove  by  unanswerable  reasons  that  he  owes  them 
nothing;  and,  in  a  word,  of  a  very  bad,  to  make 
a  very  good,  cause.  But  finding  himself  incapable 
of  any  improvement  from  the  sublime  lessons  of  bis 
new  master,  he  brings  his  son  to  him  in  his  stead. 
This  young  man  soon  after  quits  this  learned  school 
so  well  instructed,  that  at  their  first  meeting  he  beats 
his  father,  and  proves  to  him  by  subtile  but  invin¬ 
cible  arguments,  that  be  has  reason  for  treating  him 
ill  that  manner.  In  every  scene  where  Socrates  ap¬ 
pears,  the  poet  makes  him  utter  a  thousand  imper 
tinenees,  and  as  many  impieties  against  the  gods, 
and  in  particular  against  Jupiter.  He  makes  him 
talk  like  a  man  of  the  greatest  vanity  and  highest 
opinion  of  himself,  with  an  equal  contempt  for  all 
others,  who  out  of  a  criminal  curiosity  is  desirous 
of  penetrating  into  what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  of 
diving  into  the  abysses  of  the  earth;  who  boasts  of 
having  always  the  means  of  making  injustice  tri¬ 
umph;  and  who  is  not  contented  with  keeping  those 
secrets  for  his  own  use,  but  teaches  them  toothers, 
and  thereby  corrupts  youth.  All  this  is  attended 
with  a  refined  raillery  and  wit,  that  could  not  fail 
of  highly  pleasing  a  people  of  so  quick  and  delicate 
a  taste  as  the  Athenians,  who  were  besides  naturally 
jealous  of  all  transcendent  merit.  They  were  so  much 
charmed  with  it,  that  without  waiting  the  conclusion 
of  the  representation,  they  ordered  the  name  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes  to  be  set  down  above  all  his  competi'ors. 

Socrates,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  to  be 
brought  upon  the  stage,  went  that  day  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  to  see  the  comedy  contrary  to  his  custom;  for  it 
was  not  common  for  hn.i  to  go  to  those  assemblies, 
unless  when  some  new  tragedy  of  Euripides  was  to 
be  performed,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and 
whose  pieces  he  esteemed  upon  account  of  the  solid 
principles  of  morality  he  took  care  to  intersperse  in 
them.  It  has,  however,  been  observed,  that  he  once 
had  not  patience  to  wait  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
them,  wherein  the  actor  had  advanced  a  dangerous 
maxim,  but  went  out  immediately,  without  consider- 


*  AJian.  1.  ii.  c.  13.  Plat,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  19. 
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ing  the  injury  which  his  withdrawing  might  do  to  his 
friend’s  reputation.  He  never  went  to  comedies, 
unless  that  Alcibiades  and  Critias  forced  him  thither 
against  his  will;  as  he  was  offended  at  the  unboun¬ 
ded  licentiousness  which  reigned  in  them,  and  could 
not  endure  to  see  the  reputation  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  publicly  torn  in  pieces.  He  was  present  at  this 
without  the  least  emotion,  and  without  expressing 
any  discontent:  and  some  strangers  being  anxious  to 
know  who  the  Socrates  intended  by  the  play  was, 
he  rose  up  from  his  seat,  and  showed  himself  during 
the  whole  representation.  He  told  those  who  were 
near  him,1  and  were  amazed  at  his  indifference  and 
patience,  that  he  imagined  himself  at  a  great  enter¬ 
tainment,  where  he  was  agreeably  laughed  at,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  bear  a  joke. 

There  is  no  probability,  as  I  have  already  obser¬ 
ved,  that  Aristophanes,  though  he  was  not  Socrateses 
friend,  had  entered  into  the  black  conspiracy  of  his 
enemies,  and  had  any  thought  of  occasioning  his 
destruction.  It  is  more  probable,  that  a  poet  who 
diverted  the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  principal 
magistrates  and  most  celebrated  generals,  was  also 
willing  to  make  them  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  All  the  guilt  was  on  the  side  of  those 
who  envied  him,  and  his  enemies,  who  were  in  hopes 
of  making  great  use  of  the  representation  of  this 
comedy  against  him.  The  artifice  was  indeed  deep 
and  well  planned.  In  bringing  a  man  upon  the  stage, 
he  is  only  represented  by  his  bad,  weak,  or  equivo¬ 
cal  qualities.  That  view  of  him  is  followed  with 
ridicule:  ridicule  accustoms  people  to  the  contempt 
of  his  person,  and  contempt  proceeds  to  injustice. 
For  the  world  are  naturally  emboldened  in  insulting, 
abusing,  and  injuring  a  man,  when  once  he  becomes 
the  object  of  general  contempt. 

These  were  the  first  blows  struck  at  him,  and 
served  as  an  essay  and  trial  of  the  great  affair  medi¬ 
tated  against  him.  It  lay  dormant  a  long  while,  and 
did  not  break  out  until  twenty  years  afterwards.  The 
troubles  of  the  republic  might  well  occasion  that 
long  delay.  For  it  was  in  that  interval  that  the  en¬ 
terprise  against  Sicily  happened,  the  event  of  which 
was  so  unfortunate,  that  Athens  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Lysander,  who  changed  its  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  established  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were 
not  expelled  till  a  very  short  time  before  the  affair 
we  speak  of. 

Melitus  then  appeared  as  accu- 
A.  M.  3603.  ser,  and  entered  a  process  in  form 
Ant.  J.  C.  401.  against  Socrates.  His  accusation 
consisted  of  two  heads.  The  first 
was,  that  he  did  not  admit  the  gods  acknowledged 
by  the  republic,  and  introduced  new  divinities:  the 
second,  that  he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens;  and 
concluded  with  inferring  that  sentence  of  death 
ought  to  pass  against  him. 

Never  had  accusation  so  little  foundation,  or  even 
probability  and  pretext,  as  this.  Socrates  for  forty 
years  had  made  it  his  profession  to  instruct  the 
Athenian  youth.  He  had  advanced  no  opinions  in 
secret  and  in  the  dark.  His  lessons  were  given  pub¬ 
licly,  and  in  the  view  of  great  numbers  of  auditors. 
He  had  always  observed  the  same  conduct,  and 
taught  the  same  principles.  What  then  could  be 
Melitus’s  motive  for  this  accusation  after  such  a 
length  of  time?  How  came  his  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  after  having  been  languid  and  drowsy  for  so 
many  years,  to  awake  on  a  sudden  and  become  so 
violent?  Is  it  pardonable  in  so  zealous  and  worthy 
a  citizen  as  Melitus  would  wish  to  appear,  to  have 
continued  mute  and  inactive,  whilst  a  person  was 
corrupting  the  whole  youth  of  that  city,  by  instilling 
seditious  maxims  into  them,  and  inspiring  them  with 
a  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  established  govern¬ 
ments?  For  he  who  does  not  prevent  an  evil  when 
it  is  in  his  power,  is  equally  criminal  with  him  that 
commits  it.  These  are  the  expressions  of  Libanius  in 
a  declamation  of  his  called  the  Apology  of  Socrates.2 
Bnt,  continues  he,  allowing  that  Melitus,  whether 


1  Plut.  de  educ.  liber,  p.  10. 

*  Liban.  in  Apolog  Socrat.  p.  645 — 648 


through  forgetfulness,  indifference,  or  real  and  se 
rious  engagements,  never  thought  for  so  many  years 
of  entering  an  accusation  against  Socrates;  how  came 
it  to  pass,  that  in  a  city  like  Athens,  which  abounded 
with  wise  magistrates,  and,  what  is  more,  with  bold 
informers,  so  public  a  conspiracy  as  that  imputed  to 
Socrates  should  have  escaped  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  either  the  love  of  their  country  or  invidious 
malignity  rendered  so  vigilant  and  attentive?  No¬ 
thing  was  ever  less  credible,  or  more  void  of  all  pro 
babdity. 

As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  broke  out,3 *  the  friends 
of  Socrates  prepared  for  his  defence.  Lysias,  the 
most  able  orator  of  his  time,  brought  him  an  elabor¬ 
ate  discourse  of  his  composing,  wherein  he  had  set 
forth  the  reasons  and  measures  of  Socrates  in  their 
fullest  light,  and  interspersed  the  whole  with  tender 
and  pathetic  strokes, 4  capable  of  moving  the  most 
obdurate  hearts.  Socrates  read  it  with  pleasure, 
and  approved  it  very  much;  but  as  it  was  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  than  the  sentiments 
and  fortitude  of  a  philosopher,  he  told  him  frankly 
that  it  did  not  suit  him.  Upon  which  Lysias,  having 
asked  how  it  was  possible  to  be  well  done,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  suit  him; — In  the  same  manner, 
said  he,  using,  according  to  his  custom,  a  vulgar  com¬ 
parison,  that  an  excellent  workman  might  bring  me 
magnificent  apparel,  or  shoes  embroidered  with  gold, 
to  which  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part,  but 
which,  however,  would  not  fit  me.  He  persisted 
therefore  inflexible  in  the  resolution  he  had  formed, 
not  to  demean  himself  by  begging  suffrages  in  the 
low  abject  manner  common  at  that  time.  He  em¬ 
ployed  neither  artifice  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence; 
he  had  no  recourse  either  to  solicitation  or  entreaty: 
he  brought  neither  his  wife  nor  children  to  incline 
the  judges  in  his  favour  by  their  sighs  and  tears. 
Nevertheless,5  though  he  firmly  refused  to  make  use 
of  any  voice  but  his  own  in  his  defence,  and  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  his  judges  in  the  submissive  posture  of  a 
suppliant,  he  did  not  behave  in  that  manner  out  of 
pride,  or  contempt  of  the  tribunal:  it  was  from  a  no¬ 
ble  and  intrepid  assurance,  resulting  from  greatness 
of  soul,  and  the  usual  attendant  upon  consciousness 
of  truth  and  innocence.  So  that  his  defence  had  no¬ 
thing  timorous  or  weak  in  it.  His  discourse  was  bold, 
manly,  generous,  without  passion,  without  emotion, 
full  of  the  noble  liberty  of  a  philosopher,  with  no 
other  ornament  than  that  of  truth,  an^l  displaying 
throughout  the  character  and  language  of  innocence. 
Plato,  who  was  present,  transcribed  it  afterwards, 
and  without  any  additions  composed  from  it  the  work 
which  he  calls  the  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  one  of 
the  most  consummate  master  pieces  of  antiquity.  1 
shall  here  make  an  extract  from  it. 

Upon  the  day  assigned,6  the  proceeding  com¬ 
menced  in  the  usual  forms;  the  parties  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  judges,  and  Melitus  spoke.  The  worse  his 
cause,  and  the  less  provided  it  was  with  proofs,  the 
more  occasion  he  had  for  address  and  art  to  cover  its 
weakness.  He  omitted  nothing  that  might  render  the 
adverse  party  odious;  and  instead  of  reasons,  which 
could  not  hut  fail  him,  he  substituted  the  delusive 
glitter  of  a  lively  and  pompous  eloquence.  Socrates, 
in  observing  that  he  could  not  tell  what  impression 
the  discourse  of  his  accusers  might  make  upon  the 
judges,  ownk,  that  for  his  part  he  scarce  knew  him¬ 
self,  such  an  artful  colouring  and  likelihood  had  they 
given  to  their  arguments,  though  there  was  not  the 
least  word  of  truth  in  all  they  had  advanced. 

I  have  already  said  that  their  accusation  consisted 
of  two  heads.7  The  first  regards  religion.  Socrates 
inquires  out  of  an  impious  curiosity  into  what  passes 
in  the  heavens  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He 


3  Cicer.  1.  i.  de  Orat.  n. 231—233. 

*  Q,uint.  1.  xi.  c.  1. 

*  His  et  talibus  adductus  Socrates,  nec  patronum  quse- 
sivit  ad  judicium  capitis,  nec  judicibus  supplex  fnit ;  adhi 
buitque  liberam  contumaciam  a  magnitudine  animi  ductam 
non  b  superbia.  Cic,  Tusc.  Quast.  1.  i. 

s  Plat.,  in  Apolog.  Socrat.  Xenoph  in  Apolog.  Socrat 
et  in  Memor. 

3  Plat,  in  Apolog.  p.  24. 
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does  not  acknowledge  the  gods  adored  by  his  country. 
He  endeavours  to  introduce  new  deities;  and,  if  he 
may  be  believed,  an  unknown  god  inspires  him  in  all 
his  actions.  To  make  short,  he  believes  there  are  no 
gods. 

The  second  head  relates  to  the  interest  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  state.  Socrates  corrupts  the  youth 
by  instilling  bad  sentiments  concerning  the  Divinity 
into  them,  by  teaching  them  a  contempt  of  the  laws, 
and  the  order  established  in  the  republic;  by  declar¬ 
ing  openly  against  the  choice  of  the  magistrates  by 
lot;1  by  exclaiming  against  the  public  assemblies, 
where  he  is  never  seen  to  appear;  by  teaching  the 
art  of  making  the  worst  of  causes  good:  by  attach¬ 
ing  the  youth  to  himself  out  of  a  spirit  of  pride  and 
ambition,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  them;  and 
by  proving  to  children  that  they  may  treat  their  pa¬ 
rents  ill  with  impunity.  He  glories  in  a  pretended 
oracle,  and  believes  himself  the  wisest  of  mankind. 
He  taxes  all  others  with  folly',  and  condemns  without 
reserve  all  their  maxims  and  actions;  constituting 
himself  by  his  own  authority  the  general  censor  and 
reformer  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  which,  the 
effects  of  his  lessons  may  be  seen  in  the  persons  of 
Critias  and  Alcibiades,  his  most  intimate  fr  iends,  who 
have  done  great  mischiefs  to  their  country,  and  have 
been  the  most  wicked  of  citizens  and  the  most  aban¬ 
doned  of  men. 

This  concluded  with  recommending  to  the  judges 
to  be  very  much  upon  theirguard  against  thedazzhng 
eloquence  of  Socrates,  and  to  suspect  extremely'  the 
insinuating  and  artificial  turns  of  address  which  he 
would  employ  to  deceive  them. 

Socrates  began  his  discourse  with  this  point,2  and 
declared  that  he  would  speak  to  the  judges  as  it  was 
his  custom  to  talk  in  his  common  conversation,  that  is 
to  say,  with  much  simplicity,  and  no  art. 

He  then  proceeds  to  particulars.3 *  Upon  what 
foundation  can  it  be  alleged,  that  he  does  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  gods  of  the  republic;  he  who  has 
been  often  seen  sacrificing  in  his  own  house  and  in 
the  temples?  Can  it  be  doubted  whether  he  uses 
divination,  since  it  is  made  a  crime  in  him  to  report 
that  he  received  counsels  from  a  certain  divinity;  and 
is  thence  inferred  that  he  aims  at  introducing  new 
deities?  But  in  this  he  innovates  nothing  more  than 
others,  who,  putting  their  faith  in  divination,  ob¬ 
serve  the  (light  of  birds,  consult  the  entrails  of  vic¬ 
tims,  and  remark  even  words  and  accidental  en¬ 
counters — different  means  which  the  gods  em¬ 
ploy  to  give  mankind  a  foreknowledge  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Old  or  new,  it  is  still  evident  that  Socrates 
acknowledges  divinities,  by  the  confession  of  even 
Melitus  himself,  who  in  his  information  avers  that 
Socrates  believes  daemons,  that  is  to  say,  subaltern  spi¬ 
rits,  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  Now  every’  man  who 
believes  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  believes  the  gods. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  impious  inquiries  into 
natural  things  imputed  to  him;*  without  despising 
or  condemning  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  phy  sics,  he  declares  that,  as  for  himself,  he 
had  entirely  devoted  himself  to  what  concerns  moral 
virtue,  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  to  a  knowledge  infinitely  more  useful  than 
any  other;  and  he  calls  upon  all  those  who  have  been 
his  hearers,  to  come  forth  and  convict  him  of  false- 
nood  if  he  does  not  say  what  is  true. 

“  I  am  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  in¬ 
stilling  dangerous  maxims  into  them,  as  well  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  as  the  rules  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  You  know,  Athenians,  that  I  never  made 
t  my  profession  to  teach,  nor  can  envy,  however  vio¬ 
lent  against  me,  reproach  me  with  ever  havingsold  my 
instructions.  I  have  an  undeniable  evidence  for  me 


i  Socrates  in  reality  did  not  approve  this  manner  of 

sleeting  the  magistrates.  He  observed,  that,  when  a  pilot, 
a  musician,  or  an  architect  is  wanted,  nobody  is  willing  to 

lake  him  at  a  venture;  though  tiie  faults  of  these  people 

ire  far  from  being  of  such  great  importance  as  those  errors 

which  are  committed  in  the  administration  oi  the  republic. 

Xenoph.  Memorub.  I.  fig.  1.  p.  712.' 

v  Flat.,  p.  17.  3  Plat.  p.  27.  Xenoph.  p.  703. 
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in  this  respect,  which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equal 
ly  ready'  to  communicate  my  thoughts  either  to  tile 
rich  or  poor,  and  to  give  them  full  leisure  to  question 
ot  answer  me,  I  lend  myself  to  every  one  who  is  de 
sirous  of  becoming  virtuous :  and  if  amongst  those  whe 
hear  me,  there  are  any  that  prove  either  good  or  bad, 
neither  the  virtues  of  the  one,  of  which  I  am  not  the 
cause,  nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  w  hich  1  have  not 
contributed,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  My  whole 
employment  is  to  persuade  the  young  and  old  not  to 
entertain  too  much  love  for  the  body,  lor  riches,  and 
all  other  precarious  tilings,  of  whatsoever  nature 
they  be;  but  to  let  their  principal  regard  be  for  the 
soul,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  their  af¬ 
fection:  for  I  incessantly  urge  to  you,  that  virtue 
does  not  proceed  from  riches,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
riches  from  virtue;  and  that  all  the  other  goods  of 
human  life,  as  well  public  as  private,  have  their 
source  in  the  same  principle. 

“  If  to  speak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  1 
confess,  Athenians,  that  I  am  guilty,  and  deserve  to 
be  punished.  If  what  I  say  be  not  true,  it  is  most 
easy  to  convict  me  of  falsehood.  I  see  here  a  great 
number  of  my  disciples;  they  have  only  to  appear. 
But  perhaps  reserve  and  consideration  for  a  master 
who  has  instructed  them,  will  prevent  them  from 
declaring  against  me:  at  least  their  fathers,  brothers, 
and  uncles  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good  citi¬ 
zens,  excuse  themselves  from  standing  forth  to  demand 
vengeance  against  the  corrupter  of  their  sons,  bro¬ 
thers,  and  nephews.  But  these  are  the  persons  who 
take  upon  them  my'  defence,  and  interest  themselves 
in  the  success  of  my  cause. 

“  Pass  on  me  what  sentence  you  please,5 *  Atheni¬ 
ans;  but  I  can  neither  repent  nor  change  my  con¬ 
duct.  I  must  not  abandon  nor  suspend  a  function 
which  God  himself  has  imposed  on  me.  Now  it  is 
He  who  has  charged  me  with  the  care  of  instruct¬ 
ing  my  fellow-citizens.  If,  after  having  faithfully 
kept  all  the  posts  wherein  1  was  placed  by  our  gen¬ 
erals  at  Potidaea,  Amphipolis,  and  Delium,  the  fear 
of  death  should  at  this  time  make  me  abandon  that 
in  which  the  Divine  Providence  has  placed  me,  by 
commanding  me  to  pass  my  life  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  for  the  instruction  of  myself  and  others; 
this  would  be  a  most  criminal  desertion  indeed,  and 
make  me  highly  worthy  of  being  cited  before  this 
tribunal  as  an  impious  man  who  does  not  believe 
the  gods.  Should  you  resolve  to  acquit  me,  on 
condition  that  I  keep  silence  for  the  future,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  answer, — ‘Athenians,  1  honour 
and  love  you,  but  I  shall  choose  rather  to  obey 
God  than  you,®  and  to  my  latest  breath  shall  never 
renounce  philosophy,  nor  cease  to  exhort  and  reprove 
you  according  to  my  custom,  by  telling  each  of  you 
when  you  come  in  my  way,  My  good  friend,7  and  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world  for  wisdom 
and  valour,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  having  no  other 
thoughts  than  that  ofamassing  wealth,  and  of  acquir¬ 
ing  glory,  credit,  and  dignities,  whilst  you  neglect  the 
treasures  of  prudence,  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  take 
no  pains  in  rendering  your  soul  as  good  and  perfect 
as  it  is  capable  of  being?’ 

“  I  am  reproached  with  abject  fear  and  meanness 
of  spirit,8  for  being  so  busy  in  imparting  my  advice 
to  every  one  in  private,  and  yet  having  always  avoid¬ 
ed  being  present  in  your  assemblies,  to  give  my  coun¬ 
sels  to  my  country.  I  thought  I  had  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  my  courage  and  fortitude,  both  in  the  field, 
where  I  have  borne  arms  with  you,  and  in  the  senate, 
where  I  alone  opposed  the  unjust  sentence  you  pro¬ 
nounced  against  the  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken 
up  and  interred  the  bodies  of  those  w’ho  were  killed 
or  drowned  in  the  sea-fight  near  the  islands  Arginu- 
sae ;  and  when,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  I  oppo¬ 
sed  the  violent  and  cruel  orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 
What  is  it  then  that  has  prevented  me  from  appear¬ 
ing  in  your  assemblies?  It  is  that  Daemon  Athe- 

‘  Plat  28,  29. 

6  Hilco/uxi  t 53  (x «Uov  ii  v/xiv. 

i  The  Greek  signifies  O  pest  of  mev,  w  xvffmv. 

which  was  an  obliging  manner  of  accosting. 

s  Plat.  p.  31. 
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determinate  notion'?” — At  each  proposition  he  waited 
Crito’s  answer  and  assent. 

“  Let  us  therefore  resume  our  principles,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  use  of  them  at  this  time.  It  has 
always  been  a  maxim  with  us,  that  it  is  never  allow¬ 
able  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  commit  injus¬ 
tice,  not  even  in  regard  to  those  who  injure  us,  nor 
to  return  evil  for  evil;  and  that  when  we  have  once 
engaged  our  word,  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  inviola¬ 
ble;  no  interest  being  capable  to  dispense  with  it. 
Now,  if  at  the  time  I  should  be  ready  to  make  my 
escape,  the  laws  and  republic  should  present  them¬ 
selves  in  a  body  before  me,  what  could  I  answer 
to  the  following  questions  which  they  might  put  to 
me?  ‘  W hat  are  you  going  to  do,  Socrates  !  Is  flying 
from  justice  in  this  manner  aught  else  than  ruining 
entirely  the  laws  and  the  republic?  Do  you  beliere 
that  a  state  can  subsist,  after  justice  is  not  only  no 
longer  in  force  in  it,  but  is  even  corrupted,  subverted, 
and  trod  under  foot  by  individuals?’  But,  it  may  be 
said,  the  republic  has  done  me  injustice,  and  has  sen¬ 
tenced  me  wrongfully.  ‘  Have  you  forgot,’  the  laws 
would  reply,  *  that  you  are  under  an  agreement  with 
us  to  submit  your  private  judgment  to  that  of  the 
republic?  You  were  at  liberty,  if  our  government 
and  regulations  did  not  suit  you,  to  retire  and  settle 
yourself  elsewhere:  but  a  residence  of  seventy  years 
in  our  city  sufficiently  denotes  that  our  regulations 
have  not  displeased  you,  and  that  you  have  complied 
with  them  from  an  entire  knowledge,  and  experience 
of  them,  and  out  of  choice.  In  fact  you  owe  all  you 
are,  and  all  you  possess,  to  them;  birth,  nurture, 
education,  and  establishment:  for  all  these  proceed 
from  the  tuition  and  protection  of  the  republic.  Do 
you  believe  yourself  free  to  break  through  engage¬ 
ments  with  her,  which  you  have  confirmed  by  more 
than  one  oath?  Though  she  should  intend  to  destroy 
you,  can  you  render  her  evil  for  evil,  and  injury  for 
injury?  Have  you  a  right  to  act  in  that  manner  to¬ 
wards  your  father  and  mother;  and  do  you  not  know 
that  your  country  is  more  considerable,  and  more 
worthy  of  respect  before  God  and  man,  than  either 
father  or  mother,  or  all  the  relations  in  the  world  toge¬ 
ther;  that  your  country  is  to  be  honoured  and  revered, 
to  be  complied  with  in  her  excesses,  and  to  be  treated 
with  tenderness  and  kindness  even  in  her  most  violent 
proceedings?  in  a  word,  that  she  is  either  to  be  re¬ 
claimed  by  wise  counsels  and  respectful  remonstran¬ 
ces,  or  to  be  obeyed  in  her  commands,  and  all  she 
shall  decree  suffered  without  murmuring?  As  for 
your  children,  Socrates,  your  friends  will  render 
them  all  the  services  in  their  power;  at  least  the 
Divine  Providence  will  not  fail  them.  Resign  your¬ 
self  therefore  to  our  reasons,  and  take  the  counsel  of 
those  who  have  given  you  birth,  nurture,  and  educa- 
cation.  Set  not  so  high  a  value  upon  your  children, 
your  life,  or  any  thing  in  the  world,  as  upon  justice; 
that  when  you  appear  before  the  tribunal  ot  Pluto, 
you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  defend  yourself  in  the 
presence  of  your  judges.  But  if  you  demean  your¬ 
self  otherwise,  we  shall  continue  your  enemies  as  long 
as  you  live,  without  ever  affording  you  relaxation  or 
repose;  and  when  you, are  dead,  our  sisters,  the  laws 
in  the  regions  below,  will  be  as  little  favourable  to 
you;  knowing  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  using 
your  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  us.’  ” 

Socrates  observed  to  Crito,  that  he  seemed  actually 
to  hear  all  he  had  said,  and  that  the  sound  of  these 
words  echoed  so  continually  in  his  ears,  that  they  en¬ 
tirely  engrossed  him,  and  left  him  no  other  thoughts 
or  words.  Crito,  agreeing  in  fact  that  he  had  nothing 
to  reply,  continued  silent,  and  withdrew  from  his 
friend. 

At  length  the  fatal  ship  returned  to  Athens,  which 
was  in  a  manner  the  signal  for  the  death  of  Socrates.1 
The  next  day  all  his  friends,  except  Plato,  who  was 
sick,  repaired  to  the  prison  early  in  the  morning. 
The  jailor  desired  them  to  wait  a  little,  because  the 
eleven  magistrates  (who  had  the  direction  of  the 
prisons)  were  at  that  time  signifying  to  the  prisoner 
that  he  was  to  die  the  same  day.  Presently  after  they 
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entered,  and  found  Socrates,  whose  chains  had  beeti 
taken  off,*  sitting  by  Xantippe  his  wife,  who  held  one 
of  his  children  in  her  arms.  As  soon  as  she  perceived 
them  she  uttered  piercing  cries,  sobbing,  and  tearing 
her  face  and  hair,  and  made  the  prison  resound  with 
her  complaints.  «  Oh  my  dear  Socrates,  your  friends 
are  come  to  see  you  this  day  for  the  last  time!’  He 
desired  that  she  might  be  taken  away,  and  she  was 
immediately  carried  home.  . 

Socrates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  friends, 
and  conversed  with  them  with  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  tranquillity.  The  subject  of  conversation  was 
most  important,  and  well  suited  to  his  present  condi 
tion  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
What  gave  occasion  to  this  discourse  was  a  question 
introduced  in  a  manner  by  chance,  Whether  a  true 
philosopher  ought  not  to  desire  and  take  pains  to 
die?  This  proposition,  taken  too  literally,  implied 
an  opinion  that  a  philosopher  might  kill  himself. 
Socrates  shows  that  nothing  is  more  unjust  than  this 
notion;  and  that  man,  appertaining  to  God,  who 
formed  and  placed  him  with  his  own  hand  in  the  post 
he  possesses,  cannot  abandon  it  without  .his.  permis¬ 
sion,  nor  quit  life  without  his  order.  What  is  it  then 
that  can  induce  a  philosopher  to  entertain  this  lovp 
for  death?  It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  that  happiness 
which  he  expects  in  another  life,  and  that  hope  can 
be  founded  only  upon  the  opinion  of  the  soul’s  im¬ 
mortality.  ..... 

Socrates  employed  the  last  day  of  his  life  in  enter¬ 
taining  his  friends  upon  this  great  and  important  sub¬ 
ject,  from  which  conversation  Plato’s  admirable  dia¬ 
logue,  entitled  Phcedon ,  is  wholly  taken.  He  explains 
to  his  friends  all  the  arguments  for  believing  the  soul 
immortal,  and  refutes  all  the  objections  against  it, 
which  are'  very  near  the  same  as  are  made  at  this  day. 
This  treatise  is  too  long  for  me  to  attempt  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  it. 

Before  he  answers  any  of  these  objections,®  qe  de¬ 
plores  a  misfortune  common  enough  amongst  men, 
who,  in  consequence  of  hearing  ignorant  persons, 
that  contradict  and  doubt  every  thing,  dispute,  and 
believe  there  is  nothing  certain.  “  Is  it  not  a  great 
misfortune,  dear  Phsedon,  that  having  reasons  which 
are  true,  certain,  and  very  easy  to  be  understood, 
there  should,  however,  be  persons  in  the  world  who 
are  not  at  all  affected  with  them,  from  their  having 
heard  those  frivolous  disputes  wherein  all  things  ap¬ 
pear  sometimes  true  and  sometimes  false.  These  un¬ 
just  and  unreasonable  men,  instead  of  blaming  them¬ 
selves  for  these  doubts,  or  imputing  them  to  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  their  own  capacities,  by  ascribing  the  de¬ 
fect  to  the  reasons  themselves,  proceed  at  length  to  a 
detestation  of  them,  and  believe  themselves  more 
judicious  and  better  informed  than  all  others,  because 
they  imagine  they  are  the  only  persons  who  compre¬ 
hend  that  there  is  nothing  true  or  certain  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things.” 

Socrates  demonstrates  the  injustice  of  this  pro¬ 
ceeding.  He  observes,  that  of  two  things  equally 
uncertain,  wisdom  enjoins  us  to  choose  that  which  is 
most  advantageous  with  least  hazard.  “  If  what  I 
advance,”  says  he,  “  upon  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  proves  true,  it  is  good  to  believe  It;  and  if  after 
my  death  it  proves  false  I  shall  still  have  drawn  from 
it  in  this  life  this  advantage,. — of  having  been  less 
sensible  here  of  the  evils  which  generally  attend 
human  life.”  This  reasoning  of  Socrates4  (which 
is  real  and  true  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  alone) 
is  very  remarkable.  If  what  I  say  is  true,  I  gain 
every  thing,  whilst  I  hazard  very  little:  and  if  false, 
I  lose  nothing;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  still  a  great 
gainer. 

Socrates  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  spe¬ 
culation  of  this  great  truth,  that  the  soul  is  immor¬ 
tal;  he  draws  from  it  useful  and  necessary  conclu- 


3  At  Athens  as  soon  as  sentence  was  pronounced,  upon  a 
criminal,  lie  was  unbound,  and  considered  as  the  victim  of 
death,  whom  it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  keep  in  chains, 
s  Plat.  p.  (iO,  91. 

*  Monsieur  Pascal  has  expatiated  upon  this  reasoning  in 
his  seventh  article,  and  deduced  from  it  a  demonstration  of 
infinito  force. 
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sions  for  the  conduct  of  life,  in  explaining  what  the 
hope  of  a  happy  eternity  demands  from  man,  that  it 
oe  not  frustrated,  and  that  instead  of  attaining  the 
rewards  prepared  for  the  good,  they  do  not  expe¬ 
rience  the  punishment  allotted  for  the  wicked.  The 
philosopher  here  sets  forth  these  great  truths,  which 
a  constant  tradition,  though  very  much  obscured  by 
fiction  and  fable,  had  always  preserved  amongst  the 
Pagans',  the  last  judgment  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked;  the  eternal  punishments  to  which  great  crim¬ 
inals  are  condemned;  a  place  of  peace  and  joy  with¬ 
out  end  for  the  souls  that  have  retained  their  purity 
and  iunosence,  or  which  during  this  life  have  ex¬ 
piated  their  offences  by  repentance  and  satisfaction; 
and  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  they  purify  them¬ 
selves,  for  a  certain  time,  from  less  considerable 
crimes  that  have  not  been  atoned  for  during  this  life. 

“  My  friends,1  there  is  still  one  thing,  which  it  is 
very  just  to  believe;  and  this  is,  that  if  the  soul  be 
immortal,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated  with  attention, 
not  only  for  what  we  call  the  time  of  life,  but  for 
that  which  is  to  follow,  I  mean  eternity;  and  the 
least  neglect  in  this  point  may  be  attended  with  end¬ 
less  consequences.  If  death  were  the  final  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  being,  the  wicked  would  be  great  gainers  by 
it,  as  being  delivered  at  once  from  their  bodies,  their 
souls,  and  their  vices;  but  as  the  soul  is  immortal, 
it  has  no  other  means  of  being  freed  from  its  evils, 
nor  any  safety  for  itself,  but  in  becoming  very  good 
and  very  prudent;  for  it  carries  nothing  away  with 
it  but  its  good  or  bad  deeds,  its  virtues  or  vices, 
which  are  Commonly  the  consequence  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  it  has  received,  and  the  causes  of  eternal  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery. 

“When  the  dead  are  arrived  at  the  fatal  rendez¬ 
vous  of  departed  souls,  whither  their  daemon  2  con¬ 
ducts  them,  they  are  all  judged.3  Those  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  a  manner  neither  entirely  crimi¬ 
nal  nor  absolutely  innocent,  are  sent  into  a  place 
where  they  suffer  pains  proportioned  to  their  faults, 
till  being  purged  and  cleansed  of  their  guilt,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the 
reward  of  the  good  actions  they  have  done  in  the 
body.  Those  who  are  judged  to  be  incurable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  who  delibe¬ 
rately  and  wilfully  have  committed  sacrileges  and 
murders,  and  other  such  great  offences,  the  fatal  des¬ 
tiny  that  passes  judgment  upon  them  hurls  them  into 
Tartarus,  from  whence  they  never  depart.  But 
those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes,  great  indeed, 
but  worthy  of  pardon;  who  have  committed  violen¬ 
ces  in  the  transports  of  rage  against  their  father  or 
mother,  or  have  killed  some  one  in  a  like  emotion, 
and  afterwards  repented;  these  suffer  the  same  pun¬ 
ishment  and  in  the  same  place  with  the  last,  but  for 
a  time  only,  till  by  their  prayers  and  supplications 
they  have  obtained  pardon  from  those  they  have  in¬ 
jured. 

“  But,  for  those  who  have  passed  through  life  with 
peculiar  sanctity  of  manners,  delivered  from  their 
base  earthly  abodes  as  from  a  prison,  they  are  receiv¬ 
ed  on  high  in  a  pure  region  wnich  they  inhabit;  and, 
a3  philosophy  ha9  sufficiently  purified  them,  they  live 
without  their  bodies4  through  all  eternity  in  a  series 
of  joys  and  delights  which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe, 
and  which  the  shortness  of  my  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  explain  more  at  large. 

“  What  I  have  said  will  suffice,  I  conceive,  to 
prove  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  strenuously' 
throughout  our  whole  lives  to  acquire  virtue  and 
wisdom ;  for  you  see  how  great  a  reward  and  how 
high  a  hope  are  proposed  to  us.  And  though  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  were  dubious,  instead  of  ap¬ 
pearing  a  certainty  as  it  does,  every  wise  man  ought 
to  assure  himself  that  it  is  well  worth  his  trouble  to 
risk  his  belief  of  it  in  this  manner.  And,  indeed, 
can  there  be  a  more  glorious  hazard?  We  ought  to 


i  Plat.  p.  107.  ..... 

*  Daemon  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  spirit,  genius, 

and,  with  us,  angel.  *  Plat.  p.  113, 1X4. 

*  The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  unknown  to  the 
Pagans 
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enchant  ourselves  with  this  blessea  hope,  for  which 
reason  I  have  lengthened  this  discourse  so  much.” 

Cicero  expresses  these  noble  sentiments  of  Socra¬ 
tes  with  his  usual  delicacy.  Almost  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment,5  says  he,  that  he  had  held  the  deadly  draught 
in  his  hands,  he  talked  in  such  a  manner  as  show¬ 
ed  that  he  looked  upon  death  not  as  a  violence 
done  to  him,  but  as  a  means  bestowed  upon  him 
of  ascending  to  heaven.  He  declared  that,  upon 
departing  out  of  this  life,  two  ways  are  open  to  us: 
the  one  leads  to  the  place  of  eternal  misery  for  such 
souls  as  have  sullied  themselves  here  below  in  shame¬ 
ful  pleasures  and  criminal  actions;  the  other  con¬ 
ducts  those  to  the  happy  mansions  of  the  gods  who 
have  retained  their  purity  upon  earth,  and  have 
led  in  human  bodies  a  life  almost  divine. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,6  Crito  desired 
him  to  give  him  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  his  last 
instructions  in  regard  to  his  children,  and  his  other 
affairs,  that  by  executing  them  they  might  have  the 
consolation  of  doing  him  some  pleasure.  “  I  shall 
recommend  nothing  to  you  this  day,”  replied  Socra¬ 
tes,  “  more  than  I  have  always  done,  which  is  to  take 
care  of  yourselves.  You  cannot  do  yourselves  a 
greater  service,  nor  do  me  and  my  family  a  greater 
pleasure.”  Crito  having  asked  him  afterwards  in 
what  manner  he  wished  to  be  buried:  “As  you 
please,”  said  Socrates,  “  if  you  can  lay  hold  of  me, 
and  I  do  not  escape  out  of  your  hands.”  At  the 
same  time  looking  upon  his  friend  with  a  smile;  “I 
can  never  persuade  Crito,”  says  he,  “  that  Socrates 
is  he  who  converses  with  you,  and  disposes  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  his  discourse:  for  he  always  imagines 
that  I  am  what  he  is  going  to  see  dead  in  a  little 
while.  He  confounds  me  with  my  carcass,  and  there¬ 
fore  askesme  how  1  would  be  interred.”  In  finishing 
these  words  he  rose  up  and  went  to  bathe  himself  in 
a  chamber  adjoining.  After  he  came  out  of  the  bath, 
his  children  were  brought  to  him,  for  he  had  three, 
two  very  little,  and  the  other  grown  up.  He  spoke 
to  them  for  some  time,  gave  his  orders  to  the  women 
who  took  care  of  them,  and  then  dismissed  them. 
Being  returned  into  his  chamber,  he  laid  himself 
down  upon  his  bed. 

The  servant  of  the  Eleven  entered  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant,  and  having  informed  him  that  the  time  for 
drinking  the  hemlock  was  come  (which  was  at  sun¬ 
set,)  the  servant  was  so  much  affected  with  sorrow, 
that  he  turned  his  back  and  fell  a  weeping.  “  See,” 
said  Socrates,  “the  good  disposition  ol  this  man! 
Since  my  imprisonment  he  has  often  come  to  see  me 
and  to  converse  with  me.  He  is  more  worthy  than 
all  his  fellows.  How  heartily  the  poor  man  weeps 
for  me!"  This  is  a  remarkable  example,  and  might 
teach  those  who  hold  an  office  of  this  kind  how 
they  ought  to  behave  to  all  prisoners,  but  more 
especially  to  persons  of  merit,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  happen  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  tatal 
cup  was  brought.  Socrates  asked  what  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  do.  “  Nothing  more,”  replied  the  ser¬ 
vant,  “  than  as  soon  as  you  have  drunk  oft  the  draught 
to  walk  about  till  you  find  your  legs  grow  weary, 
and  afterwards  lie  down  upon  your  bed.”  He  took 
the  cup  without  any  emotion  or  change  in  his  co¬ 
lour  or  countenance,  and  regarding  the  man  with  a 
firm  and  a  steady  look,  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  what  say 
you  of  this  drink;  may  one  make  a  libation  out  of 
it?”  Upon  being  told  that  there  was  only  enough 
for  one  dose:  “  At  least,”  continued  he,  “  we  may 


*  Cum  pen£  in  mans  jam  mortiferum  illud  teneret  po- 
culum,  locutus  ita  est,  ut  non  ad  mortem  true.*,  *rerum  in 
ccelum  videretur  ascendere.  Ita  enim  censebat,  itaque 
disseruit :  duas  esse  vias  duplicesque  cursus  animorum  e 
corpore  excedentium.  Nam,  qui  se  humanis  vitiis  conta- 
minassent,  et  se  totos  libidin ibus  dedidissent,  quibus  coarc- 
tati  veiut  domesticis  vitiis  atque  flagitiiy  se  inquinassent 
iisdevium  quoddam  iter  esse,  seclusum  a  eonsilio  dcorum  ‘ 
qui  autem  se  integros  castosque  servavissent,  quibusque 
fuisset  minima  cum  corporibus  contagio,  seseque  ab  his 
semper  sevooasserit,  essentque  in  corporibus  humanis  vi« 
tam  imitati  deorum,  his  ad  illos,  a  quibus  essent  protecti, 
reditum  faeilem  patere.  Cic.  Tusc.  Quast.  1. 1.  n.  71.  7o. 
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say  our  prayers  to  the  gods,  as  it  is  our  duty,  and  int- 

f)lore  them  to  make  our  exit  from  this  world  and  our 
ast  stage  happy,  which  is  what  I  most  ardently  beg 
of  them.”  After  having  spoken  these  words,  he  kept 
silence  for  some  time,  and  then  drank  off  the  whole 
draught  with  an  amazing  tranquillity,  and  a  serenity 
of  aspect  not  to  be  expressed. 

Till  then  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  them¬ 
selves,  had  refrained  from  tears;  but  after  he  had 
drunk  the  potion,  they  were  no  longer  their  own  mas¬ 
ters,  and  wept  abundantly.  Apollodorus,  who  had 
been  in  tears  during  almost  the  whole  conversation, 
began  then  to  utter  great  cries,  and  to  lament  with 
such  excessive  grief  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  that 
were  present.  Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved, 
and  even  reproved  his  friends,  though  with  his  usual 
mildness  and  good  nature.  “  What  are  you  doing?” 
said  he  to  them;  “  I  am  amazed  at  you.  Ah!  what 
has  become  of  your  virtue?  Was  it  not  for  this  I  sent 
away  the  women,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  these 
weaknesses.  For  I  have  always  heard  say  that  we 
ought  to  die  peaceably,  and  blessing  the  gods.  Be  at 
ease,  I  beg  you,  and  show'  more  constancy  and  reso¬ 
lution."  These  words  filled  them  with  confusion,  and 
obliged  them  to  restrain  their  tears. 

In  the  meantime  he  kept  walking  to  and  fro;  and 
when  he  found  his  legs  grow  weary,  he  lay  down  upon 
his  back  as  he  had  been  directed. 

The  poison  then  operated  more  and  more.  When 
Socrates  found  it  began  to  gain  upon  the  heart,  un¬ 
covering  his  face,  which  had  been  covered,  without 
doubt  to  prevent  any  thing  from  disturbing  him  in  his 
last  moments.  “  Crito,”  said  he,  and  these  were  his 
last  words,  “we  owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius;  discharge 
that  vow  for  me,  and  pray  do  not  forget  it."  Soon 
after  which  he  breathed  his  last.  Crito  drew  near  and 
closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  Such  was  the  end  of  So¬ 
crates,  in  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  the 
seventieth  of  his  age.  Cicero  says  he  could  never 
read  the  description  of  his  death  in  Plato  without 
tears.1 

Plato  and  the  rest  of  Socrates’s  disciples  appre¬ 
hending  the  rage  of  his  accusers  was  not  satiated  bv 
that  victim,  retired  to  Megara  to  the  house  of  Euclid, 
where  they  stayed  till  the  storm  blew  over.  Euripi¬ 
des,  however,  to  reproach  the  Athenians  with  the 
horrible  crime  they  had  committed  in  condemning 
the  best  of  men  to  die  upon  such  slight  grounds,  com¬ 
posed  his  tragedy  called  Palamedes,  in  which,  under 
the  name  of  that  hero,  who  was  also  destroyed  by 
a  foul  calumny,  he  deplored  the  misfortune  of  his 
friend.  When  the  actor  came  to  repeat  this  verse, 

You  doom  the  justest  of  the  Greeks  to  perish  ; 

the  whole  theatre,  remembering  Socrates  by  so  mark¬ 
ed  a  characteristic,  melted  into  tears,  and  a  decree 
passed  to  prohibit  speaking  any  more  of  him  in  public. 
Some  believed  Euripides  was  dead  before  Socrates, 
and  reject  this  anecdote. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  people  of  Athens  did  not 
open  their  eyes  till  some  time  after  the  death  of  So¬ 
crates.  Their  hatred  being  satisfied,  their  prejudices 
were  dispelled,  and  time  having  given  them  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reflection,  the  notorious  injustice  of  the 
sentence  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  Nothing  was 
heard  throughout  the  city  but  discourses  in  favour  of 
Socrates.  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  private  houses, 
public  walks,  and  market  places,  seemed  still  to  re¬ 
echo  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice.  Here,  said  they, 
he  formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  children  to  love 
their  country,  and  to  honour  their  parents.  In  this 
place  he  gave  us  his  admirable  lessons,  and  sometimes 
made  us  seasonable  reproaches,  to  engage  us  more 
warmly  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  Alas!  how  have  we 
rewarded  him  for  such  important  services?  Athens 
was  in  universal  mourning  and  consternation.  The 
schools  were  shut  up,  and  all  exercises  suspended. 
The  accusers  were  called  to  account,  for  the  innocent 
blood  they  had  caused  to  be  shed.  Melitus  was  con¬ 
demned  to  die  and  the  rest  banished.  Plutarch  ob¬ 


serves,3  that  all  those  who  had  any  share  in  this  black 
calumnv.were  in  such  abomination  amongst  the  citi¬ 
zens,  that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  answer  them 
any  'question,  nor  go  into  the  same  bath  with  them, 
and  had  the  place  cleansed  where  they  had  bathed, 
as  being  polluted  by  their  touching  it ;  which  drove 
them  into  such  despair,  that  many  of  them  killed 
themselves. 

The  Athenians,3  not  contented  with  having  pun¬ 
ished  his  accusers,  caused  a  statue  of  brass  to  be 
erected  to  him,  of  the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated 
Lysippus,  and  placed  it  in  one  of  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  city.  Their  respect  and  gratitude 
rose  even  to  a  religious  veneration ;  they  dedicated 
a  chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  which 
they-  called  Swxpscrsrov,  that  is  to  say,  the  chapel  of 
Socrates. 

SECTION  VIII.— REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  SF.N- 

TENCE  PASSED  ON  SOCRATES  BY  THE  ATHENI¬ 
ANS,  AND  UPON  SOCRATES  HIMSELF. 

We  must  be  very  much  surprised,  when  on  the 
one  side  we  consider  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  with  respect  to  what  regards  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  which  ran  so  high  as  to  occasion 
their  condemning  the  most  eminent  persons  upon  the 
simple  suspicion  of  their  failing  in  respect  for  them; 
and' on  the  other,  when  we  see  the  exceeding  tolera¬ 
tion,  to  call  it  no  worse,  with  which  the  same  people 
hear  comedies  every  day,  in  which  all  the  gods  are 
turned  into  ridicule  in  a  manner  capable  of  inspiring 
the  highest  contempt  for  them.  All  Aristophanes' 
pieces  abound  with  pleasantries,  or  rather  buffoone¬ 
ries,  of  this  kind;  and  if  it  is  true,  that  this  poet  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  spare  the  greatest  men  of 
the  republic,  it  may  be  said  also  as  justly,  he  spared 
the  gods  still  less. 

Such  were  the  daily  entertainments  in  the  theatre, 
which  the  people  of  Athens  heard  not  only  without 
pain,  but  with  such  joy,  pleasure,  and  applause,  that 
they  rewarded  the  poet  with  public  honours  who 
diverted  them  so  agreeably.  What  was  there  in 
Socrates  that  came  near  this  excessive  license?  Ne¬ 
ver  did  any  person  of  the  pagan  world  speak  of 
the  Divinity,  or  of  the  adoration  due  to  him,  in  so 
pure,  so  noble,  and  so  respectful  a  manner.  He  did 
not  declare  against  the  gods  publicly  received  and 
honoured  by  a  religion  more  ancient  than  the  city  • 
he  only  avoided  imputing  to  them  the  crimes  and 
infamous  actions,  which  the  popular  cred  ulity  ascribed 
to  them,  and  which  were  only  calculated  to  depreci¬ 
ate  and  decry  them  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  He 
did  not  blame  the  sacrifices,  festivals,  nor  the  other 
ceremonies  of  religion;  he  only  taught,  that  all  pomp 
and  outward  show  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  gods 
without  uprightness  of  intention  and  purity  of  heart. 

This  wise,  this  illumined,  this  religious  man,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  his  veneration  and  noble  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  Divinity,  is  condemned  as  an  impious 
person  by  the  suffrages  of  almost  a  whole  people, 
without  his  accusers  being  able  to  instance  one  single 
avowed  fact,  or  to  produce  any  evidence  that  has  the 
least  appearance  of  probability. 

From  whence  could  so  evident,  so  universal,  and  so 
determinate  a  contradiction  arise  amongst  the  Athe¬ 
nians?  A  people,  abounding  in  other  respects  with 
wit,  taste,  and  knowledge,  must  without  doubt  have 
had  their  reasons,  at  least  in  appearance,  for  a  con¬ 
duct  so  different,  and  sentiments  so  opposite.,  to  their 
general  character.  May  we  not  say,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  considered  their  gods  in  a  double  light?  They 
confined  their  real  religion  to  the  public,  solemn,  and 
hereditary  worship,  as  they  had  received  it  from  their 
ancestors,  as  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
state,  had  been  practised  from  immemorial  time,  and 
especially  confirmed  by  the  oracles,  auguries,  offer¬ 
ings,  and  sacrifices.  It  is  by  this  standard  they  regu¬ 
lated  their  piety;  against  which  they  could  not  suffer 
the  least  attempt  whatsoever:  it  was  of  this  worship 
alone  that  they  were  jealous;  it  was  for  these  ancient 
ceremonies  that  they  were  such  ardent  zealots;  and 


1  Quill  dicam  de  Socrati,  cujus  morti  illacrymari  soleo 
Platonem  legens  ?  De  nat.  deor.  lib.  iii.  n.  82. 


a  De  invid.  et  odio,  p.  538. 
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they  believed,  though  without  foundation,  that  Socra¬ 
tes  was  an  enemy  to  them.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  religion,  founded  upon  fable,  poetical  fictions, 
popular  opinions,  and  foreign  customs;  for  this  they 
were  little  concerned,  and  abandoned  it  entirely  to 
the  poets,  to  the  representations  of  the  theatre,  and 
common  conversation. 

What  grossness  did  they  not  attribute  to  Juno  and 
Venus?* 1  No  citizen  would  have  wished  that  his 
wife  or  daughters  should  resemble  those  goddesses. 
Timotheus,  the  famous  musician,  having  represented 
Diana  upon  the  stage  of  Athens,  transported  with 
folly,  fury,  and  rage,  one  of  the  spectators  conceived 
he  could  not  utter  a  greater  imprecation  against  him, 
than  to  wish  his  daughter  might  resemble  that  di¬ 
vinity.  It  is  better,  says  Plutarch,  to  believe  there 
are  no  gods,  than  to  imagine  them  of  this  kind ;  open 
and  declared  impiety  being  less  profane,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so,  than  so  gross  and  absurd  a 
superstition. 

However  it  be,  the  sentence,  of  which  we  have  re¬ 
lated  the  circumstances,  will,  through  all  ages,  cover 
Athens  with  infamy  and  reproach,  which  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  its  glorious  actions,  for  which  it  is  otherwise 
so  justly  renowned,  can  never  obliterate:  and  it  shows 
at  the  same  time  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  people, 
gentle,  humane,  and  beneficent  at  bottom,  for  such  the 
Athenians  really  were,  but  volatile,  proud,  haughty', 
inconstant,  wavering  with  every  wind  and  every  im¬ 
pression.  It  is  therefore  with  reason  that  public  as¬ 
semblies  have  been  compared  to  a  tempestuous  sea; 
as  that  element,  like  the  people,  though  calm  and 
peaceable  of  itself,  is  subject  to  be  frequently  agitated 
by  a  violence  not  its  own. 

As  to  Socrates,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  pagan 
world  never  produced  any  thing  so  great  and  perfect. 
When  we  observe  to  what  a  height  he  carries  the 
sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
moral  virtues,  temperance,  sobriety,  patience  in  ad¬ 
versity,  the  love  of  poverty,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
wrongs;  but,  what  is  far  more  considerable,  in  regard 
to  the  Divinity,  his  unity,  omnipotence,  creation  of 
the  world,  and  providence  in  the  government  of  it; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  its  ultimate  end  and  eter¬ 
nal  destiny;  the  rewards  of  the  good  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  wicked:  when  we  consider  this  train  of 
sublime  knowledge,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  a 
pagan  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner;  and 
are  scarce  persuaded  that  from  so  dark  and  obscure  a 
stock  as  paganism,  should  shine  forth  such  brilliant 
and  glorious  rays  of  light. 

It  is  true,  his  reputation  has  not  been  unimpeached, 
and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  purity  of  his  man¬ 
ners  did  not  correspond  with  that  of  his  sentiments. 
This  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  learned,2 * * * 
but  my  plan  will  not  admit  me  to  treat  it  in  its  full 
extent.  The  reader  may  see  Abbe  Fragnier’s  disser¬ 
tation  in  defence  of  Socrates,  against  the  reproaches 
made  him  upon  account  of  his  conduct.  The  nega¬ 
tive  argument  he  makes  use  of  in  his  justification 
seems  a  very  strong  one.  He  observes,  that  neither 
Aristophanes  in  his  comedy  of  The  Clouds,  which  is 
entirely  directed  against  Socrates,  nor  his  vile  ac¬ 
cusers  in  his  trial,  have  advanced  one  word  that  tends 
to  impeach  the  purity  of  his  manners:  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  such  violent  enemies  as  those  would 
have  neglected  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  to  dis¬ 
credit  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  if  there  had 
been  any  foundation  or  probability  for  the  use  of  it. 

I  confess,  however,  that  certain  principles  of  Plato, 
his  disciple,  held  by  him  in  common  with  his  master, 
with  respect  to  the  nudity  of  the  combatants  in  the 
public  games,  from  which  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
exclude  the  fair  sex;  and  the  behaviour  of  Socrates 
himself,  who  wrestled  naked,  man  to  man  with  Alci- 
biades,  give  us  no  great  idea  of  that  philosopher’s 
delicacy  in  point  of  modesty  and  bashfulness.  What 
shall  we  say  of  his  visit  to  Theodota,6  a  woman  of 


self  with  his  own  eyes  of  her  extraordinary  beauty 
which  was  much  talked  of,  and  of  the  precepts  he  gave 
her,  in  order  to  attract  admirers  and  to  retain  them 
in  her  snares?  Are  such  lessons  very  suitable  to  a 
philosopher?  I  pass  over  many  other  things  in 
silence. 

I  am  the  less  surprised  after  this,  that  several  of  the 
fathers  have  censured  him  in  regard  to  the  purity  of 
his  manners,  and  that  they  have  thought  fit  to  apply 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  disciple  Plato,  what  St.  Paul 
says  of  the  philosophers:*  That  God  by  a  just  judg¬ 
ment  abandoned  them  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  the 
most  shameful  lusts,  as  a  punishment;  for  that  having 
clearly  known  there  was  but  one  true  God,  they  had 
not  honoured  him  as  they  ought,  by  publicly  avowing 
their  belief,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  associate  with 
him  an  innumerable  multitude  of  divinities,  ridiculous 
and  infamous  even  in  their  own  opinions. 

And  in  this,  properly  speaking,  consists  the  crime 
of  Socrates,  which  dill  not  make  him  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Athenians,  but  gave  occasion  for  his 
being  justly  condemned  by  eternal  Truth.  She  had 
illuminated  his  soul  with  the  most  pure  and  sublime 
lights  of  which  the  pagan  world  was  capable;  for 
we  are  not  ignorant  that  all  knowledge  of  God,  even 
natural,  cannot  come  but  from  himself  alone.  He 
held  admirable  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity'.  He  agreeably  rallied  the  fables  of  the  poets 
upon  which  the  ridiculous  mysteries  of  his  age  were 
founded.  He  often  spoke,  and  in  the  most  exalted 
terms,  of  the  existence  of  one  only  God,  eternal,  in¬ 
visible,  creator  of  the  universe,  supreme  director  and 
arbiter  of  all  events,  avenger  of  crimes  and  rewarder 
of  virtues;  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  bear  public 
testimony  to  these  great  truths.6  He  perfectly  dis¬ 
cerned  the  falsehood  and  absurdity  of  the  pagan  sys¬ 
tem;  and  nevertheless,  as  Seneca  says  of  the  wise 
man,  and  as  he  acted  himself,  he  observed  exactly  all 
the  customs  and  ceremonies,  not  as  agreeable  to  the 
gods,  but  as  enjoined  by  the  laws.  He  acknowledged 
at  bottom  one  only  Divinity,6  and  worshipped  with 
the  people  that  multitude  of  infamous  idols  which 
ancient  superstition  had  heaped  up  during  a  long 
succession  of  ages.  He  held  peculiar  opinions  in  the 
schools,  but  followed  the  multitude  in  the  temples. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  despised  and  detested  the  idols 
in  secret;  as  a  citizen  of  Athens  and  a  senator,  he 
paid  them  in  public  the  same  adoration  with  others: 
by  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  blame,  says  St.  Au¬ 
gustin,  as  that  worship,  which  was  only  external  and 
dissembled,  seemed  to  the  people  to  be  the  effect  of 
sincerity  and  conviction. 

And  it  cannot  be  said  that  Socrates  altered  his  con¬ 
duct  at  the  end  of  his  life,  or  that  he  then  expressed 
a  greater  zeal  for  truth.  In  his  defence  before  the 
people,  he  declared  that  he  had  always  received  and 
honoured  the  same  gods  as  the  Athenians:  and  the 
last  order  he  gave  before  he  expired,  was  to  sacrifice 
in  his  name  a  cock  to  jEsculapius.  Behold,  then 
this  prince  of  the  philosophers,  declared  by  the  Del¬ 
phic  oracle  the  wisest  of  mankind,  who  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  internal  conviction  of  one  only  Divinity,  dies 
in  the  bosom  of  idolatry,  and  professing  to  adore  all 
the  gods  of  the  Pagan  theology.  Socrates  is  the 
more  inexcusable  in  this,  since,  declaring  himself  a 
man  expressly  appointed  by'  Heaven  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth,  he  fails  in  the  most  essential  duty  of  the 
glorious  commission  he  ascribes  to  himself.  For  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  religion  that  we  ought  most 
particularly  to  avow,  it  is  that  which  regards  the 


«  Rom.  ch.  i.  ver.  17 — 32. 

*  Qua)  omnia  (ait  Seneca)  sapiens  servabit  tanquam  fegi 
bus  jussa,  non  tanquam  diis  grata — Omnem  istam  ignobifcm 
deorum  turbam,  quam  longo  atvo  longa  superstitio  cnngessit, 
sic,  inquit,  adorabimus,  ut  meminerimus  cultum  ejus  magis 
ad  inorem,  quam  ad  rem,  pertinere — Sed  iste,  quern  philo- 
sopliia  quasi  liberum  fecerat,  tamcn,  quia  illuslris  senator 
erat,  colebat  quod  repreheridebat,  agebat  quod  arguebat, 

i  .  , _ i  . ...in  i  la.  nute  men- 


Ttbinl^f  indifferent  reputation,  only  to  assure  him-  quod  culpabat.  adorabal— eo  damnabiiius,  quo  ilia,  quse  mem 
Athens  ot  lnclltieient  repum  ,  y  «jacjtCT  sic  agereti  ut  eum  p0|)u|us  veraciter  agere 


Plut:  de  superstit.  p.  170.  ... 

Memoircs  do  I’AcadSmie  des  Inscript,  tom.  tv.  p.  372. 
Xonoph.  Memorab.  1  iii.  J>  783—786. 


esistimaret.  S.  Jlvgiist.  de  civit.  Dei,  1.  vi.  c.  R). 

«  Eorum  sapientes,  quos  philosopbos  yooant,  scholas  ha 

bebant  dissentientes,  et  templa  communm.  Ja.  no.  never 

rel.  c.  i. 
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unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  vanity  of  idol  wor¬ 
ship.  In  this  his  courage  would  have  been  well 
placed;  nor  would  it  have  been  any  great  difficulty 
to  Socrates,  determined  besides  as  he  was  to  die. 
But,  says  St.  Augustin,1  it  was  not  these  philoso¬ 
phers  who  were  designed  by  God  to  enlighten  the 
world,  nor  to  bring  men  over  from  the  impious 
worship  of  false  deities  to  the  holy  religion  of  the 
true  God, 

We  cannot  deny  Socrates  to  have  been  the  hero  ot 
the  Pagan  world  in  regard  to  moral  virtues.  But  to 
judge  rightly  of  him,  let  us  draw  a  parallel  between 
this  supposed  hero  and  the  martyrs  of  Christianity, 
who  often  were  young  children  and  tender  virgins, 


i  Non  sic  isti  nati  erant,  nt  populorum  suorum  opinionem 

ad  verum  cultum  veri  Dei  a  simulacrorum  superstitione 

atque  ab  hujua  mundi  vanitate  converterent.  S.  August, 

lib.  de  ver.  rel.  c  ii. 


i  and  yet  were  not  afraid  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  to  defend  and  confirm  the  same  truths,  which 
Socrates  knew,  without  daring  to  assert  them  in  pub 
lie:  I  mean  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  vanity  of  idols. 
Lei  us  also  compare  the  so  much  boasted  death  of 
this  prince  of  philosophers,  with  that  of  our  holy 
bishops,  who  have  done  the  Christian  religion  so 
much  honour,  by  the  sublimity  of  their  genius,  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lence  of  their  writings;  a  saint  Cyprian,  a  saint  Au- 
o-ustin,  and  so  many  others,  who  were  all  seen  to  die 
fn  the  bosom  of  humility,  fully  convinced  of  their 
unworthiness  and  nothingness,  penetrated  with  a 
lively  fear  of  the  judgments  of  God,  and  expecting 
their  salvation  from  his  sole  goodness  and  condescen¬ 
ding  mercy.  Philosophy  inspires  no  such  senfmr  its; 
they  could  proceed  only  from  the  grace  of  the  Me¬ 
diator,  which  Socrates  was  not  thought  worth  r  to 
know. 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

The  most  essential  part  of  history,  and  that  which 
it  concerns  the  reader  most  to  know,  is  that  which 
explains  the  character  and  manners  as  well  of  the 
people  in  general,  as  of  the  great  persons  in  particu¬ 
lar,  of  whom  it  treats;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  in 
some  sort  the  soul  of  history,  while  the  facts  are  only 
the  body. — I  have  endeavoured,  as  occasion  offered, 
to  paint  in  their  true  colours  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  Greece;  it  remains  for  me  to  show  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  people  themselves.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  those  of  Lacedaemon  and 
Athens,  who  always  held  the  first  rank  amongst  the 
Greeks,  and  shall  reduce  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
this  subject  to  three  heads;  their  political  govern¬ 
ment,  war,  and  religion. 

Sigonius,  Meursius,  Potter,  and  several  others,  who 
have  written  upon  Grecian  antiquities,  supply  me 
with  great  lights,  and  are  of  much  use  to  me  in  the 
subject  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 

There  are  three  principal  forms  of  government: — 
Monarchy,  in  which  a  single  person  reigns;  Aristo¬ 
cracy,  in  which  the  elders  and  wisest  governs;  and 
Democracy  under  which  the  supreme  authority  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  writers  of  antiquity,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Poly, 
bius,  and  Plutarch,  give  the  preference  to  the  first 
kind,  as  including  the  most  advantages  with  the  few¬ 
est  inconveniences.  But  all  agree — and  it  cannot  be 
too  often  inculcated — that  the  end  of  all  government, 
and  the  duty  of  every  one  invested  with  it,  be  the 
form  what  it  may,  is  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
render  those  under  his  command  happy  and  just,  by 


obtaining  for  them  on  the  one  side  safety  and  tran¬ 
quillity,  with  the  advantages  and  conveniences  of  life; 
and  on  the  other,  all  the  means  and  helps  that  may 
contribute  to  making  them  virtuous.  As  the  pilot's 
aim,  says  Cicero,1  is  to  steer  his  vessel  happily  into 
port,  the  physician’s  to  preserve  or  restore  health, 
the  general’s  of  an  army  to  obtain  victory ;  so  a 
prince,  and  every  man  who  governs  others,  ought  to 
make  the  utility  of  the  governed  his  ultimate  aim; 
and  to  remember,  that  the  supreme  law  of  every  just 
government  is  the  good  of  the  public,  Solus  populi 
supremo,  lex  esto.2  He  adds,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  noble  function  in  the  world,  is  to  be  the  author 
of  the  happiness  of  a  nation. 

Plato  in  a  hundred  places  esteems  as  nothing  the 
most  shining  qualities  and  actions  of  those  who  go¬ 
vern,  if  they  do  not  tend  to  promote  the  two  great 
ends  I  have  mentioned,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
the  people;  and  he  refutes  at  large,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Republic,3  one  Thrasymachus,  who  advanced, 
that  subjects  were  born  for  the  prince,  and  not  the 
prince  for  his  subjects;  and  that  whatever  promoted 
the  interests  of  the  prince  or  commonwealth,  ought 
to  be  deemed  just  and  lawful. 

In  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
several  forms  of  government,  it  has  been  agreed,  that 
that  would  be  the  most  perfect  which  should  unite  in 
itself,  by  a  happy  mixture  of  institutions,  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  exclude  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
rest;  and  almost  all  the  ancients  have  believed,  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  government  came  nearest  to  this 
idea  of  perfection.4 


t  Tenes-ne  igitur,  moderatorem  ilium  reip.  quo  referre 
elimus  omnia? — Ut  gubernatori  cursus  secundus,  medicc 
llus,  imperatori  victoria,  sic  huic  moderalori  reip.  be.ata 
ivium  vita  proposita  est,  et  opibus  firma,  copiis  locoples; 
loria  umpla,  virtute  honesta  sit.  Hujus  enim  operis  maxim* 
iter  homines  atque  optimi  ilium  esse  perfectorum  volo.  A$ 
Utic.  1.  viii.  Epist.  10. 

»  Cic.  de  leg.  1.  iii.  n.  8.  8  Page  338—343, 

4  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  458,  459, 
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ARTICLE  I. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA. 

From  the  time  that  the  Heraclidte  had  re-entered 
Peloponnesus,  Sparta  was  governed  by  two  kings, 
who  were  always  of  the  same  two  families,  descend¬ 
ed  from  Hercules  by  two  different  branches;  as  I 
have  observed  elsewhere.  Whether  from  pride  and 
the  abuse  of  despotic  power  on  the  side  of  the  kings, 
or  the  desire  of  independence  and  an  immoderate 
love  of  liberty  on  that  of  the  people,  Sparta,  in  its 
beginnings,  was  always  involved  in  commotions  and 
revolts;  which  would  infallibly  have  occasioned  its 
ruin,  as  had  happened  at  Argos  and  Messene,  two 
neighbouring  cities  equally  powerful  with  itself,  if 
the  wise  foresight  of  Lycurgus  had  not  prevented  the 
fatal  consequences  by  the  reformation  which  he  made 
in  the  state.  I  have  related  it  at  large  in  the  life  of 
that  legislator,  and  shall  only  touch  here  upon  what 
regards  the  government. 

SECTION  I— ABRIDGED  IDEA  OF  THE  SPARTAN 

GOVERNMENT.  ENTIRE  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  LAWS 

WAS  IN  A  MANNER  THE  SOUL  OF  IT.  ■ 

LYCURGUS  restored  order  and  peace  in  Sparta  by 
Ine  establishment  of  the  senate.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  senators,  and  the  two  kings  presided  in 
it.  This  august  assembly',  formed  out  of  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced  men  in  the  nation,  served  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  two  other  authorities,  that  of  the 
kings,  and  that  of  the  people;  and  whenever  the  one 
attempted  to  overbear  the.  other,  the  senate  inter¬ 
posed,  by  joining  the  weakest,  and  thereby'  held  the 
balance  even  between  both,  At  length,  to  prevent 
this  body'  itself  from  abusing  its  power,  which  was 
very'  great,  a  kind  of  curb  was  annexed  to  it,  by  the 
nomination  of  five  Ephori,  who  were  elected  out  of 
the  people,  whose  office  lasted  only  one  year,  but 
who  had  authority7,  not  only  over  the  senators,  but 
the  kings  themselves. 

The  power  of  the  kings  was  extremely7  limited, 
especially'  in  the  city,  and  in  time  of  peace.  In  war 
they  had  the  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and 
at  that  time  greater  authority.  However,1  they  had 
even  then  a  kind  of  inspectors  and  commissioners  as¬ 
signed  them,  w'ho  served  as  a  necessary  council,  and 
were  generally  chosen  for  that  office  from  among 
those  citizens  who  were  out  of  favour  with  them,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  connivance  on  their 
side,  and  the  republic  be  the  better  served.  There 
was  almost  continually  some  secret  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  kings;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a 
natural  jealousy  between  the  two  branches,  or  was 
the  effect  of  the  Spartan  policy,  to  which  their  too 
great  union  might  have  given  umbrage. 

The  Ephori  nad  a  greater  authority  at  Sparta  than 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome.  They  presided 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  called  them  to 
an  account  for  their  administration.  Their  power  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  persons  of  their  kings,  and  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
imprison,  which  right  they  actually  used  in  the  case 
of  Pausanias.  When  they  sat  upon  their  seats  in  the 
tribunal,  they  did  not  rise  up  when  the  kings  entered, 
which  was  a  mark  of  respect  paid  them  by  all  the 
other  magistrates,  and  this  seems  to  imply  a  kind  of 
superiority  in  the  Ephori  in  consequence  of  their  re¬ 
presenting  the  people;  and  it  is  observed  of  Agesi- 
faus,  that  when  he  was  seated  upon  his  throne  to 
dispense  justice,2  and  the  Ephori  came  in,  he  never 
failed  to  rise  up  to  do  them  honour.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  before  him  it  was  not  usual  for  the  kings 
to  behave  in  that  manner,  since  Plutarch  relates  this 
behaviour  of  Agesilaus  as  peculiar  to  him. 

All  public  business  was  proposed  and  examined  in 
the  senate,  and  there  it  was  that  resolutions  were 
passed.  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  not  of 
force  unless  ratified  by  the  people. 

There  must  have  been  exceeding  wisdom  in  the 
laws  established  by  Lycurgus  for  the  government  of 


Sparta,  because,  as  long  as  they  were  exactly  ole 
served,  no  commotions  or  seditions  of  the  people 
were  ever  known  in  the  city,  no  change  in  the  form 
of  government  ever  proposed,  no  private  person 
usurped  authority  by  violence,  or  made  himself  ty¬ 
rant;  the  people  never  thought  of  depriving  the  two 
families,  in  which  it  had  always  been,  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  nor  did  any  of  the  kings  ever  attempt  to 
assume  more  power  than  the  laws  permitted.  This 
reflection,3  which  both  Xenophon  and  Polybius  make, 
shows  the  idea  they  had  of  the  wisdom  of  Lycurgus 
in  political  matters,  and  the  opinion  we  ought  to  have 
of  it.  In  fact,  no  other  city  of  Greece  had  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  all  of  them  experienced  many  changes 
and  vicissitudes,  for  want  of  similar  laws  to  perpetuate 
their  form  of  government. 

The  reason  of  this  constancy  and  stability  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  their  government  and  conduct  is, 
that  in  Sparta  the  laws  governed  absolutely,  and  with 
sovereign  authority;  whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the 
other  Grecian  cities,  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of 
private  individuals,  to  despotic  power,  to  an  arbitrary 
and  irregular  sway,  experienced  the  truth  of  Plato’s 
saying:  that  the  city  is  miserable,4  where  the  magis¬ 
trates  command  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  the  ma¬ 
gistrates. 

The  example  of  Argos  and  Messene,  which  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  would  alone  suffice  to  show  how 
just  and  true  that  reflection  is.  After  their  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,6  the  Greeks,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Dorians,  established  themselves  in  three 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  Lacedaemon,  Argos,  and 
Messene;  and  swore  mutually  to  assist  each  other. 
These  three  cities,  governed  alike  by  monarchial 
power,  had  the  same  advantages;  except  that  the 
two  latter  were  far  superior  to  the  other  in  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  territory  where  they  were  situated.  Ar¬ 
gos  and  Messene,  however,  did  not  long  preserve 
their  superiority.  The  haughtiness  of  the  kings,  and 
the  disobedience  of  the  people,  occasioned  their  fall 
from  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  they  had 
been  at  first;  and  their  example  proved,  says  Plu¬ 
tarch.  after  Plato,  that  it  was  the  peculiar  favour  of 
the  gods  which  gave  the  Spartans  such  a  man  as  Ly¬ 
curgus,  capable  of  prescribing  so  wise  and  reasonable 
a  plan  of  government. 

To  support  it  without  change,  particular  care  was 
taken  to  educate  the  youth  according  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  the  country ;  in  order  that,  by  being  early 
engrafted  into  them,  and  confirmed  by  long  habitude, 
they  might  become,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature.  The 
hard  and  sober  manner  in  which  they  were  brought 
up,  inspired  them  during  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  a 
natural  taste  for  frugality  and  temperance  that  distin¬ 
guished  them  from  all  other  nations,  and  wonderfully 
adapted  them  to  support  the  fatigues  of  war.  Plato 
observes,6  that  this  salutary  custom  had  banished  from 
Sparta,  and  all  the  territory  dependent  upon  it,  drunk¬ 
enness,  debauchery,  and  all  the  disorders  that  ensue 
from  them;  insomuch  that  it  was  a  crime  punishable 
by  law  to  drink  wine  to  excess  even  in  the  Bacchana¬ 
lia,  which  every  W'here  else  were  days  of  license,  and 
on  which  whole  cities  gave  themselves  up  to  the  last 
excesses. 

They  also  accustomed  the  children  from  their  ear¬ 
liest  infancy  to  an  entire  submission  to  the  laws,  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  all  in  authority;  and  their  education, 1 
properly  speaking,  was  no  more  than  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  obedience.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Agesi¬ 
laus  advised  Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  Sparta, 
as  to  an  excellent  school,  where  they  might  learn  the 
greatest  and  most  noble  of  all  sciences,8  to  obey  and 
to  command,  for  the  one  naturally  leads  on  to  the 
other.  It  was  not  only  the  mean,  the  poor,  and  the 
ordinary  citizens,  who  were  subjected  in  this  manner 


3  Xenophon,  in  Agesil.  p.  651.  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  459. 

*  Plat.  1.  iv.  de  leg.  p.  715. 

‘  Plat.  1.  iii.  de  leg.  p.  683—685.  Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  43. 
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to  the  laws,  but  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  magis¬ 
trates,  and  even  the  kings;  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  others  only  by  a  more  exact 
obedience;  convinced  that  such  behaviour  was  the 
surest  means  to  their  being  obeyed  and  respected 
themselves  by  their  inferiors. 

Hence  came  the  so  much  celebrated  answers  of 
Demaratus.1  Xerxes  could  not  comprehend  how'  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  no  master  to  control  then, 
should  be  capable  of  confronting  dangers  and  death. 
“They  are  free  and  independent  of  all  men,”  replied 
Demaratus,  “but  the  law'  is  above  them  and  com¬ 
mands  them;  and  that  law  ordains  that  they  must 
conquer  or  die,”  Upon  another  occasion,2  when 
somebody  expressed  their  surprise,  that  being^  king 
he  should  sutler  himself  to  be  banished  :  “  It  is,’  says 
he,  “  because  at  Sparta  the  laws  are  stronger  than 
the  kings." 

This  appears  evidently  in  the  ready  obedience  of 
Agesilaus  to  the  orders  ot  the  Ephori,3 4 *  when  recalled 
by  them  to  the  support  of  his  country;  a  delicate 
occasion  for  a  king  and  a  conqueror;  but  to  him  it 
seemed  more  glorious  to  obey  his  country  and  the 
laws/  than  to  command  numerous  armies,  or  even  to 
conquer  Asia. 

SECTION  II  — LOVE  OF  POVERTY  INSTITUTED  AT 
SPARTA. 

To  this  entire  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  state, 
Lycurgus  added  another  principle  of  government  no 
less  admirable,  which  was  to  remove  from  Sparta  all 
luxury,  profusion,  and  magnificence;  to  bring  riches 
absolutely  into  discredit,  to  make  poverty  honourable, 
and  at  the  same  time  necessary,  by  substituting  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  iron  money  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  which  till  then  had  been  current.  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  elsewhere  the  measures  that  he  used  to  make 
so  difficult  an  undertaking  succeed,  and  shall  con¬ 
fine  myself  here  to  examining  what  judgment  should 
be  passed  on  it,  as  it  affects  a  government. 

Was  the  poverty  to  which  Lycurgus  reduced  Spar¬ 
ta,  and  which  seemed  to  prohibit  to  that  state  all  con¬ 
quest,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  means  of  augmenting 
its  force  and  grandeur,  well  adapted  to  render  it  pow¬ 
erful  and  flourishing?  Does  such  a  constitution  of 
government,  which  till  then  had  no  example,  nor  has 
since  been  imitated  by  any  state,  evince  a  great  fund 
of  prudence  and  policy  in  a  legislator?  And  was  not 
the  modification  conceived  afterwards  under  Lysand- 
er,  of  continuing  private  persons  in  their  poverty, 
and  restoring  to  the  public  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  a  wise  amendment  of  what  was  too  strained  and 
excessive  in  that  law  of  Lycurgus  of  which  we  are 
speaking? 

It  seems,  if  w'e  consult  only  the  common  views  of 
human  prudence,  that  it  is  just  to  reason  in  this  man¬ 
ner;  but  the  event,  which  is  an  infallible  evidence  and 
arbiter  in  this  place,  obliges  me  to  be  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion.  Whilst  Sparta  remained  poor,  and 
persisted  in  the  contempt  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
continued  for  several  ages,  she  was  still  powerful  and 
glorious;  and  the  commencement  of  her  decline  may 
be  dated  from  the  time  when  she  began  to  break 
through  the  severe  prohibition  of  Lycurgus  against 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money. 

The  education  which  he  instituted  for  the  young 
Lacedaemonians,  the  hard  and  sober  life  which  he 
recommended  with  so  much  care,  the  laborious  and 
violent  exercises  of  the  body  prescribed  by  him,  the 
abstraction  from  all  other  application  and  employ¬ 
ment,  in  a  word,  all  his  laws  and  institutions  show, 
that  his  view  was  to  form  a  nation  of  soldiers,  solely 
devoted  to  arms  and  military  functions.  I  do  not 
pretend  absolutely  to  justify  this  scheme,  which  had 
it?  great  inconveniences;  and  I  have  expressed  my 
thoughts  of  it  elsewhere.  But,  admitting  this  to 
be  his  view,  we  must  confess  that  legislator  showed 
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great  wisdom  in  the  means  he  took  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  ,  .  , 

The  almost  inevitable  danger  of  a  people  solely 
trained  up  for  war,  who  have  always  their  arms  tu 
their  hands,  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  is 
injustice,  violence,  ambition,  the  desire  of  increasing 
th'eir  power,  of  taking  advantage  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours’  weakness,  of  oppressing  them  by  force,  of 
invading  their  lands  under  false  pretexts,  which  the 
lust  of  dominion  never  fails  to  suggest,  and  of  exten¬ 
ding  their  bounds  as  far  as  possible;  all  vices  and 
extremes  which  are  horrid  in  private  persons,  and 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  but  which  men  have 
thought  fit  to  applaud  as  grandeur  and  glory  in  the 
persons  of  princes  and  conquerors. 

The  great  care  of  Lycurgus  was  to  defend  his 
people  against  this  dangerous  temptation.  Without 
mentioning  the  other  means  he  made  use  of,  he  em¬ 
ployed  two  which  could  not  fail  of  producing  their 
effect.  The  first  was  to  prohibit  all  navigation  and 
war  at  sea  to  his  citizens.6  The  situation  of  his  city, 
and  the  fear  lest  commerce,  the  usual  source  of  lux¬ 
ury  and  disorder,  should  corrupt  the  purity  of  the 
Spartan  manners,  might  have  a  share  in  this  prohi¬ 
bition.  But  his  principal  motive  was  to  put  it  out 
of  his  citizens’  power  to  project  conquests,  which  a 
people  shut  up  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  pe¬ 
ninsula  could  not  carry  very  far  without  being  mas¬ 
ters  at  sea. 

The  second  means,  still  more  efficacious,  was  to 
forbid  all  use  of  gold  or  silver  money,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  species  of  iron  coin  in  its  stead,  which  was  of 
great  weight  and  small  value,  and  could  only  be  cur¬ 
rent  at  home.  How  with  such  money  could  foreign 
troops  be  raised  and  paid,  fleets  fitted  out,  and  nu¬ 
merous  armies  kept  up  either  by  land  or  sea? 

So  that  the  design  of  Lycurgus,  in  rendering  his 
citizens  warlike,  and  putting  arms  into  their  hands, 
was  not,  as  Polybius  observes,6  and  Plutarch  after 
him,  to  make  them  illustrious  conquerors,  who  might 
carry  war  into  remote  regions,  and  subject  great 
numbers  of  people.  His  sole  end  was,  that,  shut  up 
within  the  extent  of  the  lands  and  domain  left  them 
by  their  ancestors,  they  should  have  no  thoughts  but 
of  maintaining  themselves  in  peace,  and  defending 
themselves  successfully  against  such  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  as  should  have  the  rashness  to  invade  them; 
and  for  this  they  had  occasion  for  neither  gold  nor 
silver,  as  they  found  in  their  own  country,  and  still 
more  in  their  sober  and  temperate  manner  of  life,  all 
that  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  armies, 
when  they  did  not  quit  their  own  lands,  or  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territories. 

Now,  savs  Polybius,  this  plan  once  admitted,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  nothing  could  be  more  wise 
nor  more  happily  conceived  than  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  for  maintaining  a  people  in  the  possession 
of  their  liberty,  and  securing  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  fact,  let  us  imagine  a 
little  republic,  like  that  of  Sparta,  of  which  all  the 
citizens  are  inured  to  labour,  accustomed  to  live  on 
little,  warlike,  courageous,  intrepid;  and  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  this  small  republic  is  to 
do  no  wrong  to  any  one,  nor  to  disturb  its  neigh 
hours,  nor  invade  their  lands  or  property;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
against  the  injustice  and  violence  of  oppressors;  is  it 
not  certain,  that  such  a  republic,  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  states  of  equal  extent,  would  be 
generally  respected  by  all  the  neighbouring  nations, 
would  become  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  their  quar¬ 
rels,  and  exercise  an  empire  over  them,  by  so  much 
the  more  glorious  and  lasting,  as  it  would  be  volun¬ 
tary,  and  founded  solely  upon  the  opinion  which 
those  neighbours  would  have  of  its  virtue,  justice, 
and  valour? 

This  was  the  end  that  Lycurgus  proposed  to  him¬ 
self.7  Convinced  that  the  happiness  of  a  city,  like 
that  of  a  private  person,  depends  upon  virtue,  and 
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upon  being  well  within  itself,  he  regulated  Sparta  so 
as  that  it  might  always  suffice  to  its  own  happiness, 
and  act  upon  principles  of  wisdom  and  equity.  From 
thence  arose  that  universal  esteem  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  people,  and  even  of  strangers,  who  asked  from 
the  Lacedasmonians  neither  money,  ships,  nor  troops, 
but  only  that  they  would  lend  them  a  Spartan  to  com¬ 
mand  their  armies;  and  when  they  had  obtained  their 
request,  they  paid  him  entire  obedience  with  every 
kind  of  honour  and  respect.  In  this  manner  the  Sici¬ 
lians  obeyed  Gylippus,  the  Chalcidians,  Brasidas,  and 
all  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  Lysander,  Callicratidas,  and 
Agesilaus;  regarding  the  city  of  Sparta  as  a  model 
for  all  others,  in  the  arts  of  living  and  governing 
well.1 

The  epocha  of  the  declension  of  Sparta  begins 
with  the  open  violation  of  Lycurgus’s  laws.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  they  had  always  been  exactly  ob¬ 
served  till  that  time,  which  was  far  from  the  case; 
but  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those  law's  had  almost 
always  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  the  persons 
who  governed.  As  soon  as  the  ambition  of  reigning 
over  all  Greece  had  inspired  them  with  the  design  of 
having  naval  armies  and  foreign  troops,  and  that  mo¬ 
ney  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  those  forces, 
Sparta,  forgetting  her  ancient  maxims,  saw  herself 
reduced  to  have  recourse  to  the  barbarians,  whom 
till  then  she  had  detested,  and  basely  to  make  her 
court  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  whom  she  had  formerly 
vanquished  with  so  much  glory;  and  that,  only  to 
draw  from  them  some  aids  of  money  and  troops 
against  their  own  brethren,  that  is  to  say,  against 
people  born  and  settled  in  Greece  like  themselves. 
Thus  had  they  the  imprudence  and  misfortune  to  re¬ 
call  with  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  ail  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  the  iron  money  had  banished;  and  to 
prepare  the  w'ay  for  the  changes  which  ensued,  and 
were  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  And  this  infinitely  ex¬ 
alts  the  wisdom  of  Lyrurgus,  in  having  foreseen,  at 
such  a  distance,  what  might  strike  at  the  happiness 
of  his  citizens,  and  provided  salutary  remedies  against 
it  in  the  form  of  government  which  he  established  at 
Sparta.  YVe  must  not,  however,  attribute  the  whole 
honour  of  this  plan  to  him  alone.  Another  legisla¬ 
tor,  who  had  preceded  him  several  ages,  has  a  right 
to  share  this  glory  with  him. 

SECTION  III. — LAWS  ESTABLISHED  BY  MINOS  IN 
CRETE, THE  MODEL  OF  THOSE  OF  SPARTA. 

All  the  world  knows,  that  Lycurgus  had  formed 
the  plan  of  most  of  his  laws  upon  the  model  of 
those  observed  in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  pas¬ 
sed  a  considerable  time  for  the  better  studying  of 
them.  It  is  properl  should  give  some  idea  of  them 
here,  having  forgotten  to  do  it  in  the  place  where  it 
would  have  been  more  natural,  that  is,  when  I  spoke 
for  the  first  time  of  Lycurgus  and  his  institutions. 

Minos,  whom  fabulous  history 
A.  M.2720.  calls  the  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  1284.  author  of  these  laws.  He  lived 
about  100  years  before  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  a  powerful,  wise,  and  gentle  prince; 
and  still  more  estimable  for  his  moral  virtues  than 
his  military  abilities.  After  having  conquered  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  several  others  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  by  wise  laws 
the  new  state,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  end  which  he  proposed 
in  the  establishment  of  these  laws,2  was  to  render 
his  subjects  happy  by  making  them  virtuous.  He 
banished  idleness  and  voluptuousness  from  his  es¬ 
tates,  and  with  them  luxury  and  effeminate  pleasures, 
the  fruitful  sources  of  all  vice.  Well  knowing  that 
liberty  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  precious  and 
greatest  good,  and  that  it  cannot  subsist  without  a 
perfect  union  of  the  people,  he  endeavoured  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  kind  of  equality  amongst  them;  which  is 
the  tie  and  basis  of  it,  and  well  calculated  to  remove 
all  envy,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  dissension.  He  did 
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not  undertake  to  make  any  new  divisions  of  lands 
nor  to  prohibit  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  uniting  of  his  subjects  by  other 
ties,  which  seemed  to  him  neither  less  firm  nor  less 
reasonable. 

He  decreed,  that  the  children  should  be  all  brought 
up  and  educated  together,  by  troops  and  bands;  in 
order  that  they  might  learn  early  the  same  principles 
and  maxims.  Their  life  was  hard  and  sober.  They 
were  accustomed  to  be  satisfied  with  little,  to  sutler 
heat  and  cold,  to  walk  over  steep  and  rugged  places, 
to  skirmish  with  each  other  in  small  parties,  to  suffer 
courageously  the  blows  they  received,  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  themselves  in  a  kind  of  dance  in  which  they  car¬ 
ried  arms  in  their  hands,  and  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Pyrrhic;  in  order,  says  Strabo,  that,  even 
to  their  very  diversions,  every  thing  might  breathe, 
and  form  them  for  war.  They  were  also  made  to 
learn  certain  airs  of  music,  but  of  a  manly,  martial 
kind. 

They  were  not  taught  either  to  ride,  or  to  wear 
heavy  armour;3  but  in  return,  they  were  made  to 
excel  in  drawing  the  bow,  which  was  their  most  usu¬ 
al  exercise.  The  reason  of  this  was  natural.  Crete 
is  not  a  fiat  even  country,  nor  fit  for  breeding  hor¬ 
ses,  as  is  that  of  the  Thessalians,  who  were  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  cavalry  in  Greece;  but  a  rough,  bro¬ 
ken  country,  full  of  hills  and  highlands,  where  heavy¬ 
armed  troops  could  not  exercise  themselves  in  the 
horse-race.  But  as  archers  and  light-armed  sol¬ 
diers,  fit  to  execute  the  devices  and  stratagems  of 
war,  the  Cretans  pretended  to  hold  the  foremost  rank. 

Minos  thought  proper  to  establish  in  Crete  a  com¬ 
munity  of  tables  and  meals.  Besides  several  other 
great  advantages  which  he  found  in  this  institution, 
as  the  introducing  a  kind  of  equality  in  his  domin¬ 
ions,  the  rich  ana  poor  having  the  same  diet,  the 
accustoming  his  subjects  to  a  frugal  and  sober  life, 
the  cementing  friendship  and  unity  between  them 
by  the  usual  gaiety  and  familiarity  of  the  table,  he 
had  also  in  view  the  custom  of  war,  in  which  the 
soldiers  are  obliged  to  eat  together.  It  was  the 
public  that  supplied  the  expenses  of  these  tables.1 
Out  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  a  part  wras  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  uses  of  religion  and  the  salaries  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  rest  allotted  for  the  public 
meals.  So  that  the  women,  children,  and  men  of 
all  ages,  were  fed  at  the  cost,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
republic.  In  this  respect,  Aristotle  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  meals  of  Crete  before  those  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  wherein  private  persons  were  obliged  to  furnish 
their  proportion,  and  without  it  were  not  admitted 
into  the  assemblies;  which  was  to  exclude  the  poor. 

After  eating,  the  old  men  discoursed  upon  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  state.6  The  conversation  turned  gener¬ 
ally  upon  the  history  of  the  country,  upon  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  virtues  of  great  men,  who  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  either  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  their 
wisdom  in  the  art  of  government;  and  the  youth, 
who  .were  present  at  these  entertainments,  w'ere  ex¬ 
horted  to  propose  those  great  persons  to  themselves  as 
their  models  for  the  forming  of  their  manners,  and 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct, 

Minos,®  as  well  as  Lycurgus,  is  reproached  with 
having  no  other  view  in  his  laws  than  war;  which  is 
a  very  great  fault  in  a  legislator.  It  is  true,  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  his  principal  object,  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  repose,  liberty,  and  riches 
of  his  subjects  were  under  the  protection,  and  in  a 
manner  under  the  guard  of  arms  and  military  know¬ 
ledge;  the  conquered  being  deprived  of  all  those 
advantages  by  the  victor.  But  he  was  desirious 
that  war  should  be  made  only  for  the  sake  of  peace; 
and  his  laws  are  far  from  being  confined  to  that  sole 
object. 

Amongst  the  Cretans,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
was  not  entirely  neglected,  and  care  was  taken  to 
give  the  youth  some  tincture  of  learning.  The  works 
of  Homer,7  of  much  latter  date  than  the  laws  of  Mi- 
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nos,  were  not  unknown  amongst  them,  though  they 
set  small  value  upon,  and  made  little  use  of,  foreign 
poets.1  They  were  very  curious  in  such  knowledge 
as  is  proper  to  form  the  manners;  and  what  is  no 
small  praise,2  they  piqued  themselves  upon  thinking 
much  and  speaking  little,  The  poet  Epimenides,3 4 
who  made  a  voyage  to  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
and  was  in  great  estimation  there,  was  of  Crete,  and 
is  by  some  placed  in  the  number  of  the  seven  sages. 

One  of  Minos’s  institutions,  which  Plato  4  ad¬ 
mires  the  most,  was  to  inspire  early  into  the  youth  a 
high  respect  for  the  maxims,  customs,  and  laws  ot 
the  state,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  dispute  or  call  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions;  since  they 
were  to  consider  them  not  as  prescribed  and  imposed 
by  man,  but  as  emanations  ot  the  divinity  himself. 
Accordingly  he  had  industriously  apprised  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  Jupiter  himself  had  dictated  them  to  him. 
He  paid  the  same  attention  in  regard  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  aged  persons,  towards  whom  he  recommen¬ 
ded  honour  should  be  particularly  shown;  and  in 
order  that  nothing  might  violate  the  respect  due  to 
them,  he  ordained,  that  if  any  defects  were  obser¬ 
ved  in  them,  they  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the 
presence  of  the  youth:  a  wise  precaution,  and  one 
which  would  be  of  great  utility  in  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  life! 

The  government  of  Crete  was  at  first  monarchial, 
of  which  Minos  has  left  a  perfect  model  to  all  ages. 
According  to  him,  as  a  great  and  most  excellent  man 
observes,6  the  king  has  supreme  power  over  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  laws  supreme  power  over  him.  He  has 
an  absolute  power  to  do  good,  and  his  hands  are  tied 
up  from  doing  evil.  The  laws  intrust  the  people  in 
his  hands  as  the  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  shall  be  the  father  of  his  subjects.  .  The 
same  laws  require,  that  a  single  man  by  his  wisdom 
and  moderation  shall  constitute  the  felicity  of  an 
infinite  number  of  subjects;  not  that  the  subjects,  by 
their  misery  and  abject  slavery,  shall  be  subservient 
to  the  gratifications  of  the  pride  and  low  passions  of 
a  single  man.  According  to  him,  the  king  ought  to 
be  abroad  the  defender  of  his  country  at  the  head  of 
armies,  and  at  home  the  judge  of  his  people  to  render 
them  good,  wise,  and  happy.  It  is  not  for  himself  that 
the  gods  have  made  him  king;  he  is  only  so  for  the 
service  of  his  people.  He  owes  to  them  his  whole 
time,  care,  and  affection;  and  is  worthy  of  the  throne, 
only  as  far  as  he  forgets  himself,  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  public  good.  Such  is  the  idea  Minos  had  of 
the  sovereignty,6  of  which  he  was  a  living  image  in 
his  own  person,  and  which  Hesiod  has  perfectly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  two  words,  by  calling  that  prince,  the  most 
royal  of  mortal  kings ,  fixtnKsCrurov  dvvrruv  @x<ri\t'Mv : 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree 
all  royal  virtues,  and  was  a  king  in  all  things. 

It  appears,7  that  the  authority  of  king  was  of  no 
long  duration,  and  that  it  gave  place  to  a  republican 
government,  as  Minos  had  intended.  The  senate, 
composed  of  thirty  senators,  formed  the  public  coun¬ 
cil.  In  that  assembly  the  public  affairs  were  examined, 
and  resolutions  taken;  but  they  were  of  no  force  till 
the  people  had  given  them  their  approbation,  and 
confirmed  them  by  their  suffrages.  The  magistrates, 
to  the  number  of  ten,  established  for  maintaining 
ood  order  in  the  state,  and  therefore  called  Cosmi ,8 
eld  the  two  other  bodies  of  the  state  in  check,  and 
preserved  the  balance  between  them.  In  time  of  war 
the  same  persons  commanded  the  army.  They  were 
chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  certain  families.  Their 
office  was  for  life,  and  they  were  not  accountable  to 
any  for  their  administration.  Out  of  this  company  the 
senators  were  elected. 

The  Cretans  made  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  cul¬ 
tivate  their  lands,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  them  a 
certain  annual  sum.  They  were  called  Periceci , 
probably  from  their  being  drawn  from  neighbouring 
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nations,  whom  Minos  had  subjected.  As  they  inha¬ 
bited  an  island,  and  consequently  a  country  separate 
from  all  others,  the  Cretans  had  not  so  much  to  fear 
from  these  vassals  as  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the 
Helots,  who  often  joined  the  neighbouring  people 
against  them.  A  custom  anciently  established  in 
Crete,9  from  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  vassals  who  tilled 
the  lands  were  treated  with  great  mildness  and  hu¬ 
manity.  In  the  feasts  of  Mercury,  the  masters  waited 
on  their  slaves  at  table,  and  did  them  the  same  offices 
as  they  received  from  them  the  rest  of  the  year; — 
precious  remnants  and  traces  of  the  primitive  world, 
in  which  all  men  were  equal,  that  seemed  to  inform 
the  masters  that  their  servants  were  of  the  same  con¬ 
dition  with  themselves,  and  that  to  treat  them  with 
cruelty  and  pride  was  to  renounce  humanity. 

As  a  prince  cannot  do  every  thing  alone,10  and  is 
obliged  to  associate  co-operators  with  himself,  for 
whose  conduct  he  is  accountable,  Minos  charged  his 
brother  Rhadamanthus  with  a  share  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  the  capital  city,  which  is  the  most 
essential  and  indispensable  function  of  sovereignty. 
He  knew  his  probity,  disinterestedness,  ability,  and 
constancy,  and  had  taken  pains  to  form  him  for  so 
important  an  office.  Another  minister  had  the  care 
of  the  rest  of  the  cities  through  which  he  made  a  cir¬ 
cuit  three  times  a  y'ear,  to  examine  whether  the  laws 
established  by  the  prince  were  duly  observed,  and  the 
inferior  magistrates  and  officers  religiously  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty. 

Crete,  under  so  wise  a  government,  changed  its 
aspect  entirely,  and  seemed  to  have  become  the  abode 
of  virtue,  probity,  and  justice,  as  we  may  judge  from 
what  fabulous  history  tells  us  of  the  honour  Jupiter 
did  these  two  brothers,  in  making  them  the  judges  of 
the  infernal  regions;  for  every  body  knows  that  fable 
is  founded  upon  real  history ,  though  disguised  under 
agreeable  emblems  and  allegories,  adapted  to  recom¬ 
mend  truth  by  the  ornaments  of  fancy . 

It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,11  a  law  es¬ 
tablished  from  the  beginning  of  time,  that  men  on 
departing  this  life  should  be  judged,  in  order  to  theii 
receiving  the  reward  or  punishment  due  to  their  good 
or  evil  actions.  In  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the 
first  years  of  that  of  Jupiter,  this  judgment  was  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  instant  preceding  death,  which  left 
room  for  every  flagrant  injustice.  Princes,  who  had 
been  cruel  and  tyrannical,  appearing  before  their 
judges  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  power, 
and  producing  witnesses  to  depose  ill  their  favour, 
because,  as  they  were  still  alive,  they  dreaded  their 
anger;  the  judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain  show,  and 
deceived  by  such  false  evidence,  declared  these  prin 
ces  innocent,  and  dismissed  them  with  permission  to 
enter  into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  just.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  rich;  but  for  the  poor 
and  helpless,  calumny  and  malice  pursued  them  even 
to  this  last  tribunal,  and  found  means  to  have  them 
doomed  for  ever  as  criminals. 

Fabulous  history  adds,  that,  upon  reiterated  com¬ 
plaints  and  warm  remonstrances  made  to  Jupiter  upon 
this  account,  he  changed  the  form  of  these  trials.  The 
time  for  them  was  fixed  for  the  very  moment  after 
death.  Rhadamanthus  and  iEacus,  both  sons  of  Jove, 
were  appointed  judges  ;  the  first  for  the  Asiatics, 
the  other  for  the  Europeans;  and  Minos  over  them 
to  decide  supremely  in  cases  of  doubt  and  obscurity. 
Their  tribunal  is  situated  in  a  place  called  The  Field 
of  Truth,  because  neither  falsehood  nor  calumny  can 
approach  it.  The  greatest  prince  must  appear  there, 
as  soon  as  he  has  resigned  his  last  breath,  deprived 
of  all  his  grandeur,  reduced  to  his  naked  self,  without 
defence  or  protection,  silent  and  trembling  for  his  own 
doom,  after  having  made  the  whole  world  tremble  for 
theirs.  If  he  be  found  guilty  of  crimes  which  are  of 
a  nature  to  be  expiated,  he  is  confined  in  Tartarus  fot 
a  certain  time  only,  and  with  assurances  of  being 
released  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  sufficiently  purified 
But  if  his  crimes  are  unpardonable,  such  as  injustice 
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perjury,  ana  trie  oppression  of  his  people,  he  is  cast 
into  tne  same  Tartarus,  there  to  suffer  eternal  mise¬ 
ries.  The  just,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  con¬ 
dition  they  are,  are  conducted  into  the  blest  abodes 
of  peace  and  joy,  to  partake  of  a  felicity  which 
shall  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover 
of  these  fictions,  ingenious  indeed,  but  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  intended  to  give  us  the  model  of 
an  accomplished  prince,  whose  first  care  is  to  render 
justice  to  his  people,  and  to  depict  the  extraordinary 
happiness  Crete  enjoyed  under  the  wise  government 
of  Minos?  This  happiness  did  not  expire  with  him. 
The  laws  he  established  subsisted  in  all  their  vigour 
even  in  Plato’s  time,1 2  that  is  to  say,  more  than  900 
years  afte* r;*  and  they  were  considered  as  the  effect 
of  his  long  conversations  for  many  years  with  Jupi¬ 
ter,3  who  had  condescended  to  become  his  teacher, 
to  enter  into  a  familiarity  with  him  as  with  a  friend,'1 
and  to  form  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning  with  a 
secret  complacency,  as  a  favourite  disciple  and  a  ten¬ 
derly  beloved  son.  It  is  in  this  manner  Plato  explains 
these  words  of  Homer,  Aii;  pcsyixov  Japnrrijf:*  the 
most  exalted  praise,  according  to  him,  that  can  be 
given  to  a  mortal,  and  which  that  poet  ascribes  only 
to  Minos. 

Notwithstanding  so  shining  and  solid  a  merit,  the 
theatres  of  Athens  resounded  with  imprecations 
against  the  memory  of  Minos;  and  Socrates,  in  the 
dialogue  of  Plato,  which  I  have  already  often  cited, 
observes  upon,  and  gives  the  reason  for  them:  but 
first  he  makes  a  reflection  well  worthy  of  being 
weighed:  “When  either  the  praise  or  dispraise  of 
great  men  is  in  question,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,”  says  he,  “  to  make  use  of  circumspection  and 
wisdom;  because  upon  that  depends  the  idea  men 
form  to  themselves  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  they  ought  to  make  between  the  good  and 
the  bad.  For,”  adds  he,  “God  conceives  a  just  in¬ 
dignation  when  a  prince  is  blamed  who  resembles 
himself,  and  on  the  contrary  another  praised  who  is 
directly  the  reverse.  We  must  not  believe  that  no¬ 
thing  is  sacred  but  brass  and  marble  (he  speaks  of 
the  statues  that  were  worshipped;)  the  just  man  is 
the  most  sacred,  and  the  wicked  the  most  detestable, 
of  all  beings  in  this  world.” 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  observes,  that  the 
source  and  cause  of  the  Athenians’  hatred  of  Minos 
was  the  unjust  and  cruel  tribute  he  imposed  upon 
them,  in  obliging  them  t.o  send  him,  every  nine  years, 
seven  young  men  and  as  many  maids,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur:  and  he  cannot  avoid  reproaching 
that  prince  with  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  a  city  like  Athens,  abounding  with  learned 
men,  and  of  having  sharpened  the  tongues  of  the  poets 
against  him,  a  dangerous  and  formidable  race  of  men, 
from  the  poisoned  shafts  which  they  never  fail  to  let 
fly  against  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato 
imputes  to  this  Minos  of  whom  we  are  treating,  the 
imposition  of  that  cruel  tribute.  Apollodorus,  Strabo, 
and  Plutarch  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
Abbe  Banier6  alleges  and  proves  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken,  and  confound  the  first  Minos,  of  whom  we 
speak,  with  a  second,  his  grandson,  who  reigned  after 
him  in  Crete,  and  who,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son 
Androgeus,  killed  in  Attica,  declared  war  against  the 
Athenians,  and  imposed  that  tribute,  to  which  Theseus 
put  an  end  by  killing  the  Minotaur.  It  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  a 
conduct  with  what  all  antiquity  relates  of  the  good¬ 
ness,  lenity,  and  equity  of  Minos,  and  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  praises  it  bestows  upon  the  polity  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Crete. 

It  is  true,  that  in  after-times  the  Cretans  degene¬ 
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rated  very  much  from  their  ancient  reputation,  which 
at  length  they  absolutely  lost  by  an  entire  change  ot 
their  manners,  becoming  avaricious,  and  so  self-in 
terested  as  to  think  that  no  gain  was  base,  enemies 
of  labour  and  regularity  of  life,  professed  liars  and 
knaves;  so  that  to  Crelize  became  a  proverb  amongst 
the  Greeks,  implying  to  lie  and  to  deceive.  Every 
body  knows  that  St.  Paul  7  cites  against  them  as  truth 
the  testimony  of  one  of  their  ancient  poets  (it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  F.pimenides,)  who  paints  them  in  colours 
much  to  their  dishonour.  But  this  change  of  man¬ 
ners,  at  whatever  time  it  took  place,  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor  the 
glory  of  Minos  their  king. 

The  most  certain  proof  of  that  legislator’s  wisdom, 
as  Plato8  observes,  is  the  solid  and  lasting  happiness 
which  the  sole  imitation  of  his  laws  effected  at  Sparta. 
Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  government  of  that  city 
upon  the  plan  and  idea  of  that  of  Crete;  and  it  sub¬ 
sisted  in  a  uniform  manner  for  many  ages,  without 
experiencing  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  so  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

ARTICLE  II 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  neither  so  perma 
nent  nor  so  uniform  as  that  of  Sparta,  but  suffered 
various  alterations,  according  to  the  diversity  of  times 
and  conjunctures.  Athens,  after  having  long  been  go¬ 
verned  by  kings,  and  afterwards  by  archons,  assumed 
entire  liberty,  which  gave  place,  however,  for  some 
years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Pisistratidas,  but 
was  soon  after  re-established,  and  subsisted  with 
splendour  till  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of 
the  city  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  latter  subjected 
them  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  whose  authority  was  not 
of  long  duration,  and  gave  place  again  to  liberty 
which  continued  amidst  various  events  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  till  the  Roman  power  had  subdued 
Greece,  and  reduced  it  into  a  province. 

I  shall  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  and  shall  examine  in  particular  five  or  six 
heads  of  it:  the  foundation  of  their  government  ac¬ 
cording  to  Solon’s  establishment;  the  different  parts 
of  which  the  republic  consisted ;  the  council  or  senate 
of  Five  Hundred;  the  assemblies  of  the  people;  the 
different  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice; 
the  revenues  or  finances  of  the  republic.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  what  regards  the 
government  of  Athens,  than  I  have  upon  that  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  because  the  latter  is  almost  sufficiently  known, 
from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus.* 

SECTION  I. — FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  ATHENS  ACCORDING  TO  SOLON’S  PLAN. 

Solon  was  not  the  first  who  established  the  popu¬ 
lar  government  at  Athens.10  Theseus  long  before 
him  had  traced  out  the  plan,  and  begun  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it.  After  having  united  the  twelve  towns  into 
one  city,  he  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  bodies 
that  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  the  superintendence  of 
religious  affairs  and  all  offices  were  confided;  the 
labourers,  or  husbandmen,  and  the  artisans.  He  had 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  equality 
between  the  three  orders.  For  if  the  nobles  were 
considerable  by  their  honours  and  dignities,  the  hus¬ 
bandmen  had  the  advantage  from  their  utility  to  the 
public,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  their  labours; 
and  the  artisans  had  the  superiority  to  both  the  other 
bodies  from  their  number.  Athens,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  did  not  become  a  popular  state  till  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  nine  Archons,  whose  authority  continued 
only  for  one  year,  whereas  before  it  lasted  for  ten; 
and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  that  Solon,  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws,  confirmed  and  regulated  this  form 
of  government. 

I  KpijTES  xsl  xesxet  Aspics,  yurrripes  upyxi.  Thfl 
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nos,  were  not  unknown  amongst  them,  though  they 
get  small  value  upon,  and  made  little  use  of,  foreign 
poets.1  They  were  very  curious  in  such  knowledge 
as  is  proper  to  form  the  manners;  and  what  is  no 
small  praise,2  they  piqued  themselves  upon  thinking 
much  and  speaking  little,  The  poet  Epimenides,3 
who  made  a  voyage  to  Athens  in  the  time  ol  Solon, 
and  was  in  great  estimation  there,  was  of  Crete,  and 
is  by  some  placed  in  the  number  of  the  seven  sages. 

One  of  Minos’s  institutions,  which  Plato  4  ad¬ 
mires  the  most,  was  to  inspire  early  into  the  youth  a 
high  respect  for  the  maxims,  customs,  and  laws  ot 
the  state,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  dispute  or  call  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  their  institutions;  since  they 
were  to  consider  them  not  as  prescribed  and  imposed 
by  man,  but  as  emanations  ot  the  divinity  himself. 
Accordingly  he  had  industriously  apprised  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  Jupiter  himself  had  dictated  them  to  him. 
He  paid  the  same  attention  in  regard  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  aged  persons,  towards  whom  he  recommen¬ 
ded  honour  should  be  particularly  shown;  and  m 
order  that  nothing  might  violate  the  respect  due  to 
them,  he  ordained,  that  if  any  defects  were  obser¬ 
ved  in  them,  they  should  never  be  mentioned  in  the 
presence  of  the  youth:  a  wise  precaution,  and  one 
which  would  be  of  great  utility  in  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  life! 

The  government  of  Crete  was  at  first  monarchial, 
of  which  Minos  has  left  a  perfect  model  to  all  ages. 
According  to  him,  as  a  great  and  most  excellent  man 
observes,5  the  king  has  supreme  power  over  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  the  laws  supreme  power  over  him.  He  has 
an  absolute  power  to  do  good,  and  his  hands  are  tied 
up  from  doing  evil.  The  laws  intrust  the  people  in 
his  hands  as  the  most  sacred  of  deposits,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  shall  be  the  father  of  his  subjects.  The 
same  laws  require,  that  a  single  man  by  his  wisdom 
and  moderation  shall  constitute  the  felicity  of  an 
infinite  number  of  subjects;  not  that  the  subjects,  by 
their  misery  and  abject  slavery,  shall  be  subservient 
to  the  gratifications  of  the  pride  and  low  passions  of 
a  single  man.  According  to  him,  the  king  ought  to 
be  abroad  the  defender  of  his  country  at  the  head  of 
armies,  and  at  home  the  judge  of  his  people  to  render 
them  good,  wise,  and  happy.  It  is  not  for  himself  that 
the  gods  have  made  him  king;  he  is  only  so  for  the 
service  of  his  people.  He  owes  to  them  his  whole 
time,  care,  and  affection;  and  is  worthy  of  the  throne, 
only  as  far  as  he  forgets  himself,  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  public  good.  Such  is  the  idea  Minos  had  of 
the  sovereignty,6  of  which  he  was  a  living  image  in 
his  own  person,  and  which  Hesiod  has  perfectly'  ex¬ 
pressed  in  two  words,  by  calling  that  prince,  the  most 
royal  of  mortal  kings ,  fiot<rt\svT*Tov  Svjjtwv  : 

that  is  to  say,  that  he  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree 
all  royal  virtues,  and  was  a  king  in  all  things. 

It  appears,7  that  the  authority  of  king  was  of  no 
long  duration,  and  that  it  gave  place  to  a  republican 
government,  as  Minos  had  intended.  The  senate, 
composed  of  thirty  senators,  formed  the  public  coun¬ 
cil.  In  that  assembly  the  public  affairs  were  examined, 
and  resolutions  taken;  but  they  were  of  no  force  till 
the  people  had  given  them  their  approbation,  and 
confirmed  them  by  their  suffrages.  The  magistrates, 
to  the  number  of  ten,  established  for  maintaining 
ood  order  in  the  state,  and  therefore  called  Cosmic 
eld  the  two  other  bodies  of  the  state  in  check,  and 
preserved  the  balance  between  them.  In  time  of  war 
the  same  persons  commanded  the  army.  They  were 
chosen  by  lot,  but  only  out  of  certain  families.  Their 
office  was  for  life,  and  they  were  not  accountable  to 
any  for  their  administration.  Out  of  this  company  the 
senators  were  elected. 

The  Cretans  made  the  slaves  and  mercenaries  cul¬ 
tivate  their  lands,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  them  a 
certain  annual  sum.  They  were  called  Periceci , 
probably  from  their  being  drawn  from  neighbouring 
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nations,  whom  Minos  had  subjected.  As  they  inha¬ 
bited  an  island,  and  consequently  a  country  separate 
from  all  others,  the  Cretans  had  not  so  much  to  fear 
from  these  vassals  as  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the 
Helots,  who  often  joined  the  neighbouring  people 
against  them.  A  custom  anciently  established  in 
Crete,9  from  whence  it  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  vassals  who  tilled 
the  lands  were  treated  with  great  mildness  and  hu¬ 
manity.  In  the  feasts  of  Mercury,  the  masters  waited 
on  their  slaves  at  table,  and  did  them  the  same  offices 
as  they  received  front  them  the  rest  of  the  year; — 
precious  remnants  and  traces  of  the  primitive  world, 
in  which  all  men  were  equal,  that  seemed  to  inform 
the  masters  that  their  servants  were  of  the  same  con¬ 
dition  with  themselves,  and  that  to  treat  them  with 
cruelty  and  pride  was  to  renounce  humanity. 

As  a  prince  cannot  do  every  thing  alone,10  and  is 
obliged  to  associate  co-operators  with  himself,  for 
whose  conduct  he  is  accountable,  Minos  charged  his 
brother  Rhadamanthus  with  a  share  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  the  capital  city,  which  is  the  most 
essential  and  indispensable  function  of  sovereignty. 
He  knew  his  probity,  disinterestedness,  ability,  and 
constancy,  and  had  taken  pains  to  form  him  for  so 
important  an  office.  Another  minister  had  the  care 
of  the  rest  of  the  cities  through  which  he  made  a  cir¬ 
cuit  three  times  a  year,  to  examine  whether  the  laws 
established  by  the  prince  were  duly  observed,  and  the 
inferior  magistrates  and  officers  religiously  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  duty. 

Crete,  under  so  wise  a  government,  changed  its 
aspect  entirely,  and  seemed  to  have  become  the  abode 
of  virtue,  probity,  and  justice,  as  we  may  judge  from 
what  fabulous  history  tells  us  of  the  honour  Jupiter 
did  these  two  brothers,  in  making  them  the  judges  of 
the  infernal  regions;  for  every  body  knows  that  fable 
is  founded  upon  real  history ,  though  disguised  under 
agreeable  emblems  and  allegories,  adapted  to  recom¬ 
mend  truth  by  the  ornaments  of  fancy. 

It  was,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,’ 1  a  law  es¬ 
tablished  from  the  beginning  of  time,  that  men  on 
departing  this  life  should  be  judged,  in  order  to  their 
receiving  the  reward  or  punishment  due  to  their  good 
or  evil  actions.  In  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  in  the 
first  years  of  that  of  Jupiter,  this  judgment  was  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  instant  preceding  death,  which  left 
room  for  every  flagrant  injustice.  Princes,  who  had 
been  cruel  and  tyrannical,  appearing  before  their 
judges  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  power, 
and  producing  witnesses  to  depose  in  their  favour, 
because,  as  they  were  still  alive,  they  dreaded  their 
anger;  the  judges,  dazzled  with  this  vain  show,  and 
deceived  by  such  false  evidence,  declared  these  prin 
ces  innocent,  and  dismissed  them  with  permission  to 
enter  into  the  happy  abodes  of  the  just.  The  same 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  rich;  but  for  the  poor 
and  helpless,  calumny  and  malice  pursued  them  even 
to  this  last  tribunal,  and  found  means  to  have  them 
doomed  for  ever  as  criminals. 

Fabulous  history  adds,  that,  upon  reiterated  com¬ 
plaints  and  warm  remonstrances  made  to  Jupiter  upon 
this  account,  he  changed  the  form  of  these  trials.  The 
time  for  them  was  fixed  for  the  very  moment  after 
death.  Rhadamanthus  and  jEacus,  both  sons  ot  Jove, 
were  appointed  judges  ;  the  first  for  the  Asiatics, 
the  other  for  the  Europeans;  and  Minos  over  them 
to  decide  supremely  in  cases  of  doubt  and  obscurity. 
Their  tribunal  is  situated  in  a  place  called  The  Field 
of  Truth,  because  neither  falsehood  nor  calumny  can 
approach  it.  The  greatest  prince  must  appear  there, 
as  soon  as  he  has  resigned  his  last  breath,  deprived 
of  all  his  grandeur,  reduced  to  his  naked  self,  without 
defence  or  protection,  silent  and  trembling  for  his  own 
doom,  after  having  made  the  whole  world  tremble  for 
theirs.  If  he  be  found  guilty  of  crimes  which  are  of 
a  nature  to  be  expiated,  he  is  confined  in  Tartarus  foi 
a  certain  time  Only,  and  with  assurances  of  being 
released  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  sufficiently  purified 
But  if  his  crimes  are  unpardonable,  such  as  injustice 
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perjury,  ano  ttie  oppression  of  his  people,  he  is  cast 
into  the  same  Tartarus,  there  to  suffer  eternal  mise¬ 
ries,  The  just,  on  the  contrary,  of  whatsoever  con¬ 
dition  they  are,  are  conducted  into  the  blest  abodes 
of  peace  and  joy,  to  partake  of  a  felicity  which 
shall  have  no  end. 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  poets,  under  the  cover 
of  these  fictions,  ingenious  indeed,  but  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  gods,  intended  to  give  us  the  model  of 
an  accomplished  prince,  whose  first  care  is  to  render 
justice  to  his  people,  and  to  depict  the  extraordinary 
happiness  Crete  enjoyed  under  the  wise  government 
of  Minos?  This  happiness  did  not  expire  with  him. 
The  laws  he  established  subsisted  in  all  their  vigour 
even  in  Plato’s  time,1  that  is  to  say,  more  than  900 
years  after;* *  and  they  were  considered  as  the  effect 
of  his  long  conversations  for  many  years  with  Jupi¬ 
ter,3  who  had  condescended  to  become  his  teacher, 
to  enter  into  a  familiarity  with  him  as  with  a  friend,* 
and  to  form  him  in  the  great  art  of  reigning  with  a 
secret  complacency,  as  a  tavourite  disciple  and  a  ten¬ 
derly  beloved  son.  It  is  in  this  manner  Plato  explains 
these  words  of  Homer,  Ai&;  i*pio-Ti)s:*  the 

most  exalted  praise,  according  to  him,  that  can  be 
given  to  a  mortal,  and  which  that  poet  ascribes  only 
to  Minos. 

Notwithstanding  so  shining  and  solid  a  merit,  the 
theatres  of  Athens  resounded  with  imprecations 
against  the  memory  of  Minos;  and  Socrates,  in  the 
dialogue  of  Plato,  which  I  have  already  often  cited, 
observes  upon,  and  gives  the  reason  for  them:  but 
first  he  makes  a  reflection  well  worthy  of  being 
weighed:  “When  either  the  praise  or  dispraise  of 
great  men  is  in  question,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance,”  says  he,  “  to  make  use  of  circumspection  and 
wisdom;  because  upon  that  depends  the  idea  men 
form  to  themselves  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  they  ought  to  make  between  the  good  and 
the  bad.  For,”  adds  he,  “God  conceives  a  just  in¬ 
dignation  when  a  prince  is  blamed  who  resembles 
himself,  and  on  the  contrary  another  praised  who  is 
directly  the  reverse.  We  must  not  believe  that  no¬ 
thing  is  sacred  but  brass  and  marble  (he  speaks  of 
the  statues  that  were  worshipped ;)  the  just  man  is 
the  most  sacred,  and  the  wicked  the  most  detestable, 
of  all  beings  in  this  world.” 

After  this  reflection,  Socrates  observes,  that  the 
source  and  cause  of  the  Athenians’  hatred  of  Minos 
was  the  unjust  and  cruel  tribute  he  imposed  upon 
them,  in  obliging  them  to  send  him,  every  nine  years, 
seven  young  men  and  as  many  maids,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur:  and  he  cannot  avoid  reproaching 
that  prince  with  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  a  city  like  Athens,  abounding  with  learned 
men,  and  of  having  sharpened  the  tongues  of  the  poets 
against  him,  a  dangerous  and  formidable  race  of  men, 
from  the  poisoned  shafts  which  they  never  fail  to  let 
fly  against  their  enemies. 

It  appears  from  what  I  have  repeated,  that  Plato 
imputes  to  this  Minos  of  whom  we  are  treating,  the 
imposition  of  that  cruel  tribute.  Apollodorus,  Strabo, 
and  Plutarch  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
Abbe  Banier6  alleges  and  proves  that  they  are  mis¬ 
taken,  and  confound  the  first  Minos,  of  whom  we 
speak,  with  a  second,  his  grandson,  who  reigned  after 
him  in  Crete,  and  who,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  son 
Androgeus,  killed  in  Attica,  declared  war  against  the 
Athenians,  and  imposed  that  tribute,  to  which  Theseus 
put  an  end  by  killing  the  Minotaur.  It  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  so  inhuman  and  barbarous  a 
conduct  with  what  all  antiquity  relates  of  the  good¬ 
ness,  lenity,  and  equity  of  Minos,  and  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  praises  it  bestows  upon  the  polity  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Crete. 

It  is  true,  that  in  after-times  the  Cretans  degene- 
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rated  very  much  from  their  ancient  reputation,  which 
at  length  they  absolutely  lost  by  an  entire  change  ol 
their  manners,  becoming  avaricious,  and  so  self-in 
terested  as  to  think  that  no  gain  was  base,  enemies 
of  labour  and  regularity  of  life,  professed  liars  and 
knaves;  so  that  to  Crelize  became  a  proverb  amongst 
the  Greeks,  implying  to  lie  and  to  deceive.  Every 
body  knows  that  St.  Paul  7  cites  against  them  as  truth 
the  testimony  of  one  of  their  ancient  poets  (it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  F.pimenides,)  who  paints  them  in  colours 
much  to  their  dishonour.  But  this  change  of  man¬ 
ners,  at  whatever  time  it  took  place,  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  probity  of  the  ancient  Cretans,  nor  the 
glory  of  Minos  their  king. 

Trie  most  certain  proof  of  that  legislator’s  wisdom, 
as  Plato  8  observes,  is  the  solid  and  lasting  happiness 
which  the  sole  imitation  of  his  laws  effected  at  Sparta. 
Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  government  of  that  city 
upon  the  plan  and  idea  of  that  of  Crete;  and  it  sub¬ 
sisted  in  a  uniform  manner  for  many  ages,  without 
experiencing  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  so  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

ARTICLE  II 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS. 

The  government  of  Athens  was  neither  so  perma 
nent  nor  so  uniform  as  that  of  Sparta,  but  suffered 
various  alterations,  according  to  the  diversity  of  times 
and  conjunctures.  Athens,  after  having  long  been  go¬ 
verned  by  kings,  and  afterwards  by  avchons,  assumed 
entire  liberty',  which  gave  place,  however,  for  some 
years  to  the  tyrannic  power  of  the  Pisistratidae,  but 
was  soon  after  re-established,  and  subsisted  with 
splendour  till  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  and  the  taking  of 
the  city  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  latter  subjected 
them  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  whose  authority  was  not 
of  long  duration,  and  gave  place  again  to  liberty 
which  continued  amidst  various  events  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  till  the  Roman  power  had  subdued 
Greece,  and  reduced  it  into  a  province. 

I  shall  consider  in  this  place  only  the  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  and  shall  examine  in  particular  five  or  six 
heads  of  it:  the  foundation  of  their  government  ac¬ 
cording  to  Solon’s  establishment;  the  different  parts 
of  which  the  republic  consisted ;  the  council  or  senate 
of  Five  Hundred;  the  assemblies  of  the  people;  the 
different  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice; 
the  revenues  or  finances  of  the  republic.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  what  regards  the 
government  of  Athens,  than  I  have  upon  that  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  because  the  latter  is  almost  sufficiently  known, 
from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus.8 

SECTION  I. — FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  ATHENS  ACCORDING  TO  SOLON’S  PLAN. 

Solon  was  not  the  first  who  established  the  popu¬ 
lar  government  at  Athens.10  Theseus  long  before 
him  had  traced  out  the  plan,  and  begun  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it.  After  having  united  the  twelve  towns  into 
one  city,  he  divided  the  inhabitants  into  three  bodies 
that  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  the  superintendence  of 
religious  affairs  and  all  offices  were  confided;  the 
labourers,  or  husbandmen,  and  the  artisans.  He  had 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  equality 
between  the  three  orders.  For  if  the  nobles  were 
considerable  by  their  honours  and  dignities,  the  hus¬ 
bandmen  had  the  advantage  from  their  utility  to  the 
public,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  their  labours; 
and  the  artisans  had  the  superiority  to  both  the  other 
bodies  from  their  number.  Athens,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  did  not  become  a  popular  state  till  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  nine  Archons,  whose  authority  continued 
only  for  one  year,  whereas  before  it  lasted  for  ten; 
and  it  was  not  till  many  years  after  that  Solon,  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  laws,  confirmed  and  regulated  this  form 
of  government. 

I  Kpijrsp  xsi  ^sErx«i,  Kxy.Sc.  Aiipia,  yxcrrspEs  apyxi.  The 
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Solon’s  great  principle  was  to  establish  as  much 
as  possible  a  kind  of  equality  amongst  his  citizens,) 
which  he  regarded  with  reason  as  the  foundation  and 
essential  point  of  liberty.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
leave  the  public  employments  in  the  hands  of  the  rich, 
as  they  had  been  till  then;  but  to  give  the  poor  also 
some  share  in  the  government,  from  which  they  were 
excluded.  For  this  reason  he  made  an  estimation  of 
what  each  individual  was  worth.  Those  who  were 
found  to  have  an  annual  revenue  of  500  measures,  as 
well  in  grain  as  liquids,  were  placed  in  the  first  class, 
and  called  the  Pentacosiomedimni,  that  is,  those  who 
had  a  revenue  of  500  measures.  The  second  class 
was  composed  of  such  as  had  300,  and  could  main¬ 
tain  a  horse  for  war;  these  were  called  horsemen  or 
knights.  Those  who  had  only  200,  were  in  the  third 
class,  and  were  called  Zugita?  Out  of  these  three 
classes  alone  the  magistrates  and  commanders  were 
chosen.  All  the  other  citizens  who  were  below  these 
three  classes,  and  had  less  revenues,  were  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Theta,  i.  e.  hirelings,  or  rather 
workmen  labouring  with  their  hands.  Soloir  did  not 
permit  them  to  hold  any  office,  and  granted  them  only 
the  right  of  giving  their  suffrages  in  the  assemblies 
and  trials  of  the  people,  which  at  first  seemed  a  veiy 
slight  privilege,  but  at  length  was  found  to  be  a  very 
great  advantage,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  1  do 
not  know  whether  Solon  foresaw  it,  but  he  used  to 
say,  that  the  people  were  never  more  obedient  and 
submissive,  than  when  they  possessed  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  liberty:l * 3  which  comes  very  near  Gal- 
oa’s  expression,  when,4  in  order  to  induce  Piso  to 
treat  the  Roman  people  with  mildness  and  lenity,  he 
desires  him  to  remember,3 * *  that  be  was  going  to  com¬ 
mand  men  who  were  incapable  of  bearing  either 
entire  liberty  or  absolute  subjection. 

The  people  of  Athens*  being  become  more  haugh¬ 
ty  after  their  victories  over  the  Persians,  pretended 
to  have  a  right  to  share  in  all  the  public  offices  and 
magistracy:  and  Aristides,  to  prevent  the  disorders 
which  a  too  tenacious  opposition  might  have  oc¬ 
casioned,  thought  proper  to  give  way  to  theni  in  this 
point.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Xeno¬ 
phon,’  that  the  people  contented  themselves  with 
those  offices  from  whence  some  profit  arose,  and  left 
those  which  related  more  particularly  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  rich. 

The  citizens  of  the  first  three  classes  paid  every 
year  a  certain  sum  of  money.8 9  to  be  laid  up  in  the 
public  treasury:  the  first  a  talent,3  the  Knights  half 
a  talent,  and  the  Zugitae  ten  mina;.10 

As  the  proportion  of  revenue  determined  the  order 
of  the  classes,  as  their  revenues  augmented,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  allowed  to  rise  to  a  superior  class. 

If  Plutarch,11  may  be  believed,  Solon  formed  two 
councils,  which  were  the  two  anchors,  as  it  were,  ot 
the  commonwealth,  to  secure  it  from  being  shaken 
by  the  commotions  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 
The  first  was  the  Areopagus;  but  it  was  much  more 
ancient  than  his  institutions,  and  he  only  reformed  it, 
and  gave  it  new  lustre,  by  augmenting  its  power. 
The  second  was  the  council  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
that  is,  100  of  each  tribe;  for  Cecrops,  the  first  king 
of  the  Athenians,  had  divided  the  people  into  four 
tribes.  Clisthenes  long  afterhim  changed  that  order, 
and  established  ten.  It  was  in  this  council  of  the 
Four  Hundred  that  all  affairs  were  considered  before 
they  were  proposed  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  as 
we  shall  soon  explain. 

I  do  not  mention  here  another  division  of  the  peo¬ 


ple  into  three  parties  or  factions,  which  till  the  time 
of  Pisislra'tus  were  a  continual  source  of  troubles 


and  seditions.  One  of  these  three  parties  was  form¬ 
ed  out  of  those  who  inhabited  the  highlands;  and 
these  favoured  popular  government:  the  other,  out 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  plains;  and  they  were  for 
oligarchy:  and  the  third  out  of  the  people  upon  the 
coast;  and  these  held  the  mean  between  both. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  what 
we  have  now  said,  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Athenian  people. 

SECTION  II.— or  the  inhabitants  of  Athens. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  in- 
inhabitants  of  Athens ;«  citizens,  A,Aoia 

strangers,  and  servants.  In  the  Ant.  J.C.314 
account  taken  by  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  in  the  cxvith  Olympiad,  their  number  amoun¬ 
ted  to  21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and  40,000 
servants.13  The  number  of  citizens  was  almost  the 
same  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  and  less  under  Pericles. 

1 .  Of  the  Citizens. 

A  citizen  could  only  be  such  by  birth  or  adoption. 
To  be  a  natural  denizen  of  Athens,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  born  of  a  father  and  mother  both  free,  and 
Athenians.  We  have  seen  that  Pericles  restored  in 
all  its  force  this  law,  which  had  not  been  exactly  ob¬ 
served,  and  which  he  himself  some  short  time  after 
infringed.  The  people  could  confer  the  freedom  of 
the  city  upon  strangers;  and  those  whom  they  had 
so  adopted  enjoyed  almost  the  same  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  as  the  natural  citizens.  The  quality  of  citi¬ 
zen  of  Athens  was  sometimes  granted  as  an  honour 
and  mark  of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  rendered 
great  services  to  the  state;  as  to  Hippocrates;  ana 
even  kings  have  sometimes  canvassed  that  title  for 
themselves  or  their  children.  Evagoras,  king  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  thought  it  much  to  his  honour. 

When  the  young  men  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty,  they  were  enrolled  upon  the  list  of  citizens, 
after  having  taken  an  oath;  and  it  was  only  in  virtue 
of  that  public  and  solemn  act  that  they  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state.  The  form  of  this  oath  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  remarkable,  which  Stobaeus  and  Pollux  14  have 
preserved  in  the  following  words:  “  I  will  never  dis¬ 
honour  the  profession  of  arms,  nor  save  my  life  by  a 
shameful  flight.  I  will  fight  to  my  last  breath  for  the 
religion  and  civil  interests  of  the  state,  in  concert  with 
the  other  citizens,  and  alone  if  occasion  be.  I  will  not 
bring  my  country  into  a  worse  condition  than  I  found 
it,  but  will  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  make  it  more 
flourishing.  I  will  always  submit  myself  to  the  laws 
and  magistrates,  and  to  whatsoever  shall  be  ordained 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  people.  If  any  one 
shall  violate,  or  attempt  to  annul,  the  laws,  1  will 
not  disguise  or  conceal  such  an  enterprise,  but  will 
oppose  it  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  my 
fellow-citizens;  and  I  will  constantly  adhere  to  the 
religion  of  my  forefathers.  To  ail  which  I  call  to 
witness  Agraulos,  Enyalius,  Mars,  and  Jupiter.”  I 
leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections  upon  this  au¬ 
gust  ceremony,  well  adapted  to  inspire  the  love  of 
their  country  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  citizens. 

The  whole  people  at  first  had  been  divided  into 
four  tribes,  and  afterwards  into  ten.  Each  tribe  was 
subdivided  into  several  parts,  which  were  called  m, 
pagi.  It  was  by  these  two  titles  that  the  citizens  were 
described  in  the  public  acts,  Melitus ,  l  tribu  Cecro- 
vide.  i  vasro  Pitthensi. 


l  Plut..  in  Solon,  p.  87. 

»  It  is  believed  they  were  so  called  from  their  being  rank¬ 
ed  between  the  Knights  and  the  Thetse  ;  as  in  the  galleys 
those  who  rowed  in  the  middle  were  termed  Zugitse  ;  their 
place  was  between  the  Thalamitse  and  Thranitae. 

s  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  110. 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  x.  c.  16. 

»  Imperaturus  es  hominibus,  qui  nee  totam  servitutem 
pati  possuntnec  totam  libertatem. 

e  Plut.  in.  Aristid.  p.  332. 

i  Xenoph.  de  rep.  Athen.  p.  691 

«  Pollux.  1.  viii.  c.  10. 

9  One  thousand  French  crown« 

tt  Five  hundred  livres.  In  Solon,  p.  88^ 


2,  Of  the  Strangers. 

I  call  those  by  that  name  who,  being  of  a  foreign 
country,  came  to  settle  at  Athens  or  in  Attica,  whe¬ 
ther  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  or  the  exercising  any 
trade.  They  were  termed  ^tr.ixoi,  inquilini.  They 
had  no  share  in  the  government,  nor  votes  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people,  and  could  not  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  any  office.  They  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 

i3  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  272. 

l*  The  text  says,  TfO‘<ro6^«xovT«,  four  hundred 

thousand  ;  which  is  a  manifest  error. 

i*  Pollux,  1.  viii.  c.  9. 
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tection  of  some  citizens,  as  we  find  from  a  passage  of 
Terence,'  and  upon  that  account  were  obliged  to 
render  him  certain  duties  and  services,  as  the  clients 
did  at  Rome  to  their  patrons.  They  were  bound  to 
observe  all  the  laws  oi  the  republic,  and  to  conform 
entirely  to  all  its  customs.  They  paid  a  yearly  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  state  of  twelve  drachmas;2  and  in  de¬ 
fault  of  payment  were  made  slaves,  and  exposed  to 
sale.  Xenocrates,3  the  celebrated  but  poor  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  very  near  experiencing  this  misfortune, 
and  was  being  carried  to  prison;  but  Lyeurgus,  the 
orator,  having  paid  the  tax,  released  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues;  a  kind 
of  men  who  in  all  times  have  been  very  little  sensible 
to  merit,  with  the  exception  of  an  exceeding  few  of 
their  number.  That  philosopher,  meeting  some  time 
after  the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  told  them :  “  I  pay 
your  father  the  favour  he  has  done  me  with  usury, 
for  all  the  world  praises  him  upon  my  account.” 

3.  Of  (he  Servants. 

These  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  who  were 
free,  and  not  able  to  get  their  bread  by  their  work, 
were  obliged  by  the  bad  state  of  their  affairs  to  go 
into  service,  and  their  condition  was  reputable  and 
not  laborious.  The  service  of  the  other  was  forced 
and  constrained :  these  were  slaves  who  had  either 
been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or  bought  of  such  as 
trafficked  publicly  in  them.  They  formed  part  of 
the  property  of  their  masters,  who  disposed  absolute¬ 
ly  of  them,  but  generally  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  Demosthenes  observes,4  in  one  of  his 
harangues,  that  the  condition  of  servants  was  infin¬ 
itely  more  gentle  at  Athens  than  any  where  else. 
There  was  in  that  city  an  asylum  and  place  of  refuge 
for  slaves,  where  the  bones  of  Theseus  had  been  in¬ 
terred,  and  that  asylum  still  subsisted  in  Plutarch’s 
time.  How  glorious  was  it  for  Theseus,  that  his 
tomb  should  do  that,  1200  years  after  his  death, 
which  he  had  done  himself  during  his  life,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  protector  of  the  oppressed  as  he  had  been ! 

When  the  slaves  were  treated  with  too  much  ri¬ 
gour  and  inhumanity,5  they  had  their  action  against 
their  masters,  who  were  obliged  to  sell  them  to  oth¬ 
ers,  if  the  fact  was  sufficiently  proved.  They  could 
ransom  themselves  even  against  their  masters’  con¬ 
sent,5  when  they  had  laid  up  money  enough  for  that 
purpose.  For  out  of  what  they  got  by  their  labour, 
after  having  paid  a  certain  proportion  to  their  mas¬ 
ters,  they  kept  the  remainder  for  themselves,  and 
made  a  stock  which  was  at  their  own  disposal.  Pri¬ 
vate  persons,  when  they  were  satisfied  with  their  ser¬ 
vices,  often  gave  these  slaves  their  liberty ;  and  the 
same  favour  was  often  granted  them  by  the  public, 
when  the  necessity  of  the  times  obliged  the  state  to 
put  arms  in  their  hands  and  enlist  them  amongst  the 
citizens. 

The  humane  and  equitable  manner  in  which  the 
Athenians  treated  their  servants  and  slaves,  was  an 
effect  of  the  good  temper  natural  to  that  people,  and 
very  remote  from  the  austere  and  cruel  severity  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  towards  their  Helots,  which 
often  brought  their  republic  to  the  very  brink  of 
destruction.  Plutarch,7  with  great  reason  condemns 
this  rigour.  He  thinks  it  proper  to  habituate 
one’s  self  always  to  mercy,  even  with  regard  to 
beasts,  were  it  only,  says  he,  to  learn  by  that  means 
to  treat  men  well,  and  to  serve,  as  it  were,  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  humanity  and  benevolence.  He  re¬ 
lates,  upon  this  occasion,  a  very  singular  fact,  and 
one  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  Athenians.  After  having  finished  the  temple 
called  Hecatompedon,  they  set  all  the  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den  at  liberty,  that  had  been  employed  in  the  work, 
and  assigned  them  fat  pasturages  as  consecrated  ani¬ 
mals.  And  it  was  said,  that  one  of  these  beasts  hav¬ 
ing  come  to  offer  itself  at  the  work,  and  put  itself  at 
the  head  of  those  that  drew  the  carts  to  the  cita¬ 

i  Thais  patri  se  commendavit  in  clientelam  et  fidem  : 
Nobis  dedit  sese.  Eunuch.  Act.  5.  seen.  ult. 

»  Six  livros.  *  Plut.  in  Flamin.  p.  375. 

*  Philip.  3.  »  Plat,  de  superstit.  p.  166. 

s  Plaut  in  Casin.  1  Plut.  in  Catone,  p.  338,  339. 
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del,  walking  foremost,  as  if  to  exhort  and  encourage 
them,  the  Athenians  ordained  by  a  decree,  that  the 
creature  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
till  its  death. 

SECTION  III. — OF  THE  COUNCIL  OR  SENATE  OF 
FIVE  HUNDRED. 

In  consequence  of  Solon’s  institutions,  the  people 
of  Athens  had  a  great  share  and  authority  in  the 
government.  Appeals  might  be  brought  to  their 
tribunals  in  all  cases;  they  had  a  right  to  cancel  the 
old  laws  and  establish  new  ones;  m  a  word,  all  im¬ 
portant  affairs,  whether  relating  to  war  or  peace, 
were  decided  in  their  assemblies.  In  order  that 
their  determinations  should  be  made  with  more  wis¬ 
dom  and  maturity,  Solon  had  instituted  a  council, 
composed  of  400  senators,  100  out  of  each  tribe, 
which  were  then  four  in  number;  and  they  prepared 
and  digested  the  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before 
the  people,  as  we  shall  soon  explain  more  at  large. 
Clisthenes,  about  100  years  alter  Solon,  haring  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  the  tribes  to  ten,  augmented 
also  that  of  the  senators  to  500,  each  tribe  supplying 
fifty.  This  was  called  the  council,  or  senate,  of  the 
f  ive  Hundred.  They  received  their  stipend  out  of 
the  public  treasury. 

Tney  were  chosen  by  lot,  in  which  they  made  use 
of  black  and  white  beans,  which  were  mingled  and 
shaken  in  an  urn;  and  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names 
of  those  who  aspired  to  that  trust,  and  had  the  reve- 
nueassigned  by  the  laws  to  qualify  them  for  it.  None 
could  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  thirty.  After  in- 
uiry  made  into  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  can- 
idate,  he  was  made  to  take  an  oath,  whereby  he  en¬ 
gaged  to  give  at  all  times  the  best  council  he  could  to 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  never  to  depart  in  the  least 
from  the  tenor  of  the  laws. 

This  senate  assembled  every  day,  except  upon  the 
days  appointed  for  festivals.  Each  tribe  in  its  turn 
furnished  those  who  were  to  preside  in  it,  called  Pry- 
tones?  and  this  rank  was  decided  by  lot.  This  presi¬ 
dency  continued  thirty -five  days,  which  being  reckon¬ 
ed  ten  times,  amounts  to  the  number  of  days,  except 
four,  of  the  lunar  year  followed  at  Athens.  This 
time  of  the  presidency7,  or  prytanism,  was  divided  into 
five  weeks,  regard  being  had  to  the  five  tens  of  the 
Prytanes,  who  were  to  preside  in  them,  and  every 
week  seven  of  these  ten  Prytanes  drawn  by  lot  pre¬ 
sided,  each  their  day,  and  were  denominated 
that  is  to  say,  presidents.  He  who  was  so  for  the 
day,9  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  senators  and  in 
that  of  the  people.  He  was  charged  with  the  public 
seal,  as  also  with  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  trea¬ 
sury. 

The  senators,  before  they  assembled,  offered  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  under  the  additional 
appellation  of  givers  (f  good  counsel,'0  to  implore 
from  them  the  prudence  and  understanding  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  wise  deliberations.  The  president  pro- 
possed  the  business  which  was  to  be  considered  in 
the  assembly.  Every  one  gave  his  opinion  in  his 
turn,  and  always  standing.  After  a  question  had  been 
settled,  it  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  read  with  a 
loud  voice.  Each  senator  then  gave  his  vote  by 
scrutiny,  by7  putting  a  bean  into  the  urn.  If  the  white 
beans  carried  it,  the  question  passed,  otherwise  it  was 
rejected.  This  sort  of  decree  was  called  t  s'9><r<uz,  or 
nfogovXiv^«,  as  much  as  to  say,  a  preparatory  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  where,  if  it  was  received  and  approved, 
it  had  the  force  of  a  law,  if  not,  its  authority  subsis¬ 
ted  only  one  year.  This  shows  with  what  wisdom 
Solon  established  this  council,  to  inform  and  direct 
the  people,  to  fix  their  inconstancy,  to  check  their 
temerity,  and  to  impart  to  their  deliberations  a  pru¬ 
dence  and  maturity  not  to  be  expected  in  a  confused’ 
and  tumultuous  assembly  composed  of  a  great  num 
ber  of  citizens,  most  of  them  without  education,  ca¬ 
pacity,  or  much  zeal  for  the  public  good.  The 
reciprocal  dependency  and  mutual  concurrence  of  the 


*  nsvTcevsfj,  9  He  was  called  .* *F?ri(rT«Tift, 
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two  bodies  of  the  state,  which  were  obliged  to  lend 
each  other  their  authority,  and  remained  equally 
without  force  when  without  union  and  a  good 
understanding,  were  besides  a  method  judiciously 
contrived  for  supporting  a  wise  balance  between  the 
two  bodies;  the  people  not  being  able  to  enact  any 
thing  without  its  being  first  proposed  and  approved 
by  the  senate,  nor  the  senate  to  pass  any  decree  into 
a'lawtill  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  people. 

We  may  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  council 
by  the  matters  which  were  treated  in  it;  the  same, 
without  any  exception,  as  were  laid  before  the  peo¬ 
ple; — wars,  taxes,  maritime  affairs,  treaties  of  peace, 
alliances;  in  a  word,  whatever  related  to  govern¬ 
ment;  without  mentioning  the  account  which  they 
obliged  the  magistrates  to  give  on  quitting  their  olti- 

ces,  and  the  frequent  decisions  and  judgments  upon 

the  most  serious  and  important  affairs. 

SECTION  IV.— -OF  THE  AREOPAGUS. 

This  council  took  its  name  from  the  place  where 
it  held  its  meetings  called  the  quarter ,’  or  hill  of 
Mars,  because,  according  to  some,  Mars  had  been  ci¬ 
ted  thither  to  trial  for  a  murder  committed  by  him. 
It  was  believed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  nation.  Cice¬ 
ro  and  Plutarch  attribute  the  institution  of  it  to  So¬ 
lon;  but  he  only  re-established  it  by  giving  it  more 
lustre  and  authority  than  it  had  had  till  then,  and  for 
that  reason  was  looked  upon  as  its  founder.  The 
number  of  the  senators  of  the  Areopagus  was  not  fix¬ 
ed  ;  at  certain  times  they  amounted  to  two  or  three 
hundred.  Solon  thought  proper  that  only  those  who 
had  borne  the  office  of  archon  should  be  honoured 


upon  it  in  comparing  it  with  the  Areopagus.  Sena¬ 
tes,  3  "A(uos  ™r°s,nil  Constantins ,  nil  severms,  ml 
fortius.  Cicero  must  have  conceived  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  idea  of  it,  to  speak  of  it  as  he  does  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Offices.  He  compares  the  famous 
battle  of  Salamis,6  in  which  Themistocles  had  so 
great  a  part,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Areopa¬ 
gus,  which  he  ascribes  to  Solon;  and  makes  no  sciu- 
ple  to  prefer,  or  at  least  to  equal,  the  legislators 
service  to  that  for  which  Athens  was  obliged  to  the 
general  of  its  army.  “  For  in  reality,”  says  he,  “  that 
victory  was  useful  to  the  republic  only  for  once, 
but  the  Areopagus  will  be  so  throughout  ,all  ages, 
as  by  the  wisdom  of  that  tribunal,  the  laws  and  an¬ 
cient  customs  of  the  Athenian  state  are  preserved. 
Themistocles  did  no  service  to  the  Areopagus,  but 
the  Areopagus  abundantly  contributed  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Themistocles;  because  the  republic  was  at 
that  time  directed  by  the  wise  counsels  of  that  au¬ 
gust  senate.”  , 

It  appears  from  this  passage  of  Cicero,  that  the 
Areopagus  had  a  great  share  in  the  government,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  it  was  consulted  upon  important 
affairs.  Cicero  here  perhaps  may  have  confounded 
the  council  of  the  Areopagus  with  that  of  the  Five 
Hundred.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Areopagitae 
were  extremely  active  in  the  public  affairs. 

Pericles,  who  could  never  enter  the  Areopagus,  be¬ 
cause,  chance  having  always  been  against  him,  he 
had  not  passed  through  any  of  the  employments  ne¬ 
cessary  to  his  admission,  attempted  to  weaken  its  au¬ 
thority,  and  attained  his  point;  which  is  a  great  blot 
in  his  reputation. 


with  that  dignity. 

This  senate  had  the  care  of  seeing  the  laws  duly 
observed,  of  inspecting  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  especially  of  judging  in  criminal  cases.  They 
held  their  sittings  in  an  open  place,  and  during  the 
night.  The  former  very  probably  to  avoid  being 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  criminals,  anti  not  to 
defile  themselves  bv  such  an  intercourse  with  them; 
the  latter,  that  they  might  not  be  softened  by  the 
sight  of  the  guilty,  and  might  judge  solely  accord¬ 
ing  to  justice  and  the  laws.  It  was  for  the  same 
reason,  that,  in  presence  of  these  judges,  the  ora¬ 
tors  were  not  permitted  to  use  any  exordium  or 
peroration,  nor  allowed  to  excite  the  passions,  but 
were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  soley  to  the  subject 
matter  of  their  cause.  The  severity  of  their  Judg¬ 
ments  was  exceedingly  dreaded,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  murder,  and  they  were  highly  attentive  to 
inspire  their  citizens  with  horror  for  that  crime. 
They 2  condemned  a  child  to  be  put  to  death  for 
making  it  his  pastime  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  quails; 
conceiving  this  sanguinary  inclination  as  the  mark 
of  a  very  wicked  disposition,  which  might  one  day 
prove  fatal  to  many,  if  it  were  suffered  to  grow  up 
with  impunity. 

The  affairs  of  religion,  as  blasphemies  against  the 
gods,  contempt  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  impiety,  and  the  introduction  of  new’ ceremo¬ 
nies  and  new  divinities,  were  also  brought  before  this 
tribunal.  We  read  in  Justin  Martyr,3  that  Plato, 
who  in  his  travels  in  Egypt  had  acquired  great  lights 
concerning  the  unity  of  God,  when  he  returned  to 
Athens,  took  great  care  to  dissemble  and  conceal  his 
sentiments,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  appear,  and 
give  an  account  of  them  before  the  Areopagitas;  and 
we  know  that  St.  Paul  was  traduced  before  them,  as 
teaching  a  new  doctrine,4  and  endeavouring  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  gods. 

These  judges  were  in  great  reputation  for  their 
prsbity,  equity,  and  prudence,  and  generally  respec¬ 
ted.  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Atticus,  upon 
the  fortitude,  constancy,  and  wise  severity  of  the 
Roman  senate,  thinks  he  makes  a  great  encomium 


4  WA^£i05  7TU.yQ$. 

*  Nec  mihi  videntur  Areopagitas,  cum  damnaverunt 
puerum  ooulos  coturnicum  eruentem,  aliud  judicasse,  qu&m 
id  signum  esse  perni<?iosissimre  mentis,  multisque  malo  fu- 
turae  si  adolevisset.  QuintiL  1.  v.  c.  9. 

3  Cohort,  ad  Graec. 

4  Actsxvii.18 — 20. 


SECTION  V.— OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

Of  these  a  great  number  were  established  for  dif¬ 
ferent  functions.  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  Archons, 
who  are  the  most  known.  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
that  they  succeeded  the  kings,  and  that  their  authori¬ 
ty  at  first  continued  during  life.  It  was  afterwards 
limited  to  ten  years,  and  reduced  at  last  only  to  one. 
When  Solon  was  commissioned  to  reform  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  found  them  upon  this  foot,  and  to  the 
number  of  nine.  He  did  not  abolish  their  office,  but 
he  very  much  diminished  their  power. 

The  first  of  these  nine  magistrates  was  called  THE 
Archon,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  the  year  denomi¬ 
nated  from  him:  Under  such  an  Archon,  such  abattle 
was  fought.'1  The  second  was  called  THE  King, 
which  was  a  remnant  and  vestige  of  the  authority  to 
which  they  had  succeeded.  The  third  was  the 
Polemarch,  who  at  first  commanded  the  armies,  and 
always  retained  that  name,  though  he  had  not  the 
same  authority,  of  which,  however,  he  had  yet  preser¬ 
ved  some  part.  For  we  have  seen,  in  speaking  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  the  polemarch  had  a 
right  to  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  as  well  as  the  ten 
generals  then  in  command.  The  six  other  archons 
were  called  by  the  common  name,  ThesmotheTjE, 
which  implies  that  they  had  a  particular  superinten¬ 
dence  over  the  laws,  in  order  to  their  being  duly  ob¬ 
served.  These  nine  archons  had  each  of  them  a  pe¬ 
culiar  province,  and  were  judges  in  certain  affairs  al¬ 
lotted  to  their  cognizance.  loo  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  nor  into 
those  of  many  other  employments  and  offices  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  taxes  and  tributes,  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order  in  the  city,  for  supplying  it  with  provisions;  in 
a  word,  for  every  thing  relating  to  commerce  and 
civil  society. 

»  Ad  Attic.  1.  i.  ep.  13. 

s  Quamvis  Themistocles  jure  landetur,  et  sit  cjus  no¬ 
men,  qudm  Solonis,  illustrius,  citeturque  Salamis  clarissi- 
mm  testis  victoria,  quae  anteponatur  consilio  Solonis  ei, 
quo  primum  constituit  Areopagitas;  non  minus  prmclarum 
hoc,  quam  illud,  judicandum  est,.  Illnd  enim  semel  profuit 
hoe  semper  proderit  civitati :  hoc  consilio  leges  Athenien- 
sium,  hoc  majorum  instituta  scrvantur.  Et.  Themistocles 
quidem  nihil  dixerit,  in  quo  ipse  Areopagum  juverit :  at  ille 
adjuvit  Themistoclem.  Est  enim  helium  gestum  consilio 
Senatus  ejus,  qui  4  Solone  erat  constitutus.  OJjic.  1.  i.  n. 


PERSIANS  AND  GRECIANS. 


SECTION  VI. — OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

THESE  were  of  two  sorts:  the  one  ordinary  and 
fixed  to  certain  days,  and  for  these  there  was  no  kind 
of  summons:  the  other  extraordinary,  according  to 
the  different  occasions  that  arose,  and  the  people 
were  informed  of  it  by  express  proclamation. 

The  place  for  the  assenfbly  was  not  fixed.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  the  public  market-place,  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  city  near  the  citadel,  called  nvuj,  and 
sometimes  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  pry tanes generally  assembled  the  people.  Some 
days  before  the  assembly,  bills  were  fixed  up,  where¬ 
in  the  business  to  be  considered  was  set  down. 

All  the  citizens,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  a  right  to 
give  their  suffrages.  Those  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
who  failed  of  being  present  at  the  assembly,  or  who 
Came  late;  and  to  induce  their  punctual  attendance, 
a  reward  was  annexed  to  it,  at  first  of  an  obolus, 
which  was  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma,  then  of  three 
oboli,  which  made  about  five  pence  French. 

The,  assembly  always  began  with  sacrifices  and 

f prayers,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  gods  the  know- 
edge  and  understanding  necessary  to  wise  delibera¬ 
tions;  and  they  never  failed  to  add  the  most  terrible 
imprecations  against  such  as  should  wilfully  advise 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

The  president  proposed  the  affair  upon  which  they 
were  to  deliberate.  If  it  had  been  examined  in  the 
senate,  and  decided  upon  there,  the  resolution  was 
read ;  after  which  those  who  wished  to  speak  were 
invited  to  ascend  the  tribunal,  that  they  might  be 
the  better  heard  by  the  people,  and  inform  them  in 
the  matter  proposed.  The  oldest  generally  spoke 
first,  and  then  the  rest  according  to  their  seniority. 
When  the  orators  had  done  speaking,  and  given 
their  Opinion,  that  it  was  necessary,  for  instance,  to 
approve  or  reject  the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  peo¬ 
ple  proceeded  to  vote;  and  the  most  common  method 
of  doing  it  was  by  holding  up  their  hands,  to  de¬ 
note  their  approbation,  which  was  called  xi^otohiv. 
The  assembly  was  sometimes  adjourned  till  another 
day,  because  it  was  too  late  to  distinguish  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  that  lifted  up  their  hands,  and  to  decide 
which  party  had  the  majority.  After  a  resolution 
had  been  formed  in  this  manner,  it  was  reduced  to 
writing,  and  read  by  an  officer  to  the  people  with  a 
loud  voice,  who  confirmed  it  again  by  holding  up 
their  hands  a3  before;  after  which  the  decree  had 
the  force  of  a  law.  And  this  was  called  from 

the  Greek  word  which  signifies  a  pebble,  or 

small  stone,  because  they  were  sometimes  used  in 
giving  suffrages  by  scrutiny.  All  the  great  affairs 
of  the  republic  were  discussed  in  these  assemblies. 
It  was  in  them  that  new  laws  were  proposed  and  old 
ones  amended;  every  thing  that  related  to  religion 
and  the  worship  of  the  gods  examined ;  magistrates, 
generals,  and  officers  created;  their  behaviour  and 
conduct  inquired  into;  peace  or  war  concluded;  de¬ 
puties  and  ambassadors  appointed;  treaties  and  alli¬ 
ances  ratified;  freedom  of  the  city  granted;  rewards 
and  honours  decreed  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  war,  or  rendered  great  services  to  the 
republic;  and  punishments  ordained  for  those  who 
had  behaved  themselves  ill,  or  had  violated  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  were  banished  by  the  ostracism.  In 
fine,  justice  was  administered,  and  judgment  passed 
there,  upon  the  most  important  affairs.  We  see 
from  this  account— which  is,  however,  very  imperfect 
— how  far  the  people’s  power  extended;  and  with 
what  truth  it  may  be  said,  that  the  government  of 
Athens,  though  qualified  by  the  aristocracy  and  the 
authority  of  the  elders,  was  by  its  constitution  demo- 
cratical  and  popular. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  of 
what  weight  the  talent  of  eloquence  must  have 
been  in  such  a  republic;  and  in  what  great  repute 
orators  must  have  been  in  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  they  could  make  themselves  heard  in  so 
numerous  an  assembly,  and  where  such  a  multitude 
of  auditors  were  present.  We  may  judge  how  great 
that  was,  from  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  two  in¬ 
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stances.  The  first  relates  to  the  ostracism,  and  the 
other  to  the  adoption  of  a  stranger  for  a  citizen. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  it  was  necessary  that  no 
less  than  6000  citizens  should  be  present  in  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

1  reserve  for  another  place  the  reflections  which 
naturally  arise  from  what  I  have  already  related,  and 
what  still  remains  for  me  to  say  upon  the  government 
of  Athens. 

SECTION.  VII. — OF  TRIALS 

There  were  different  tribunals,  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  the  affairs  to  be  adjudged,  but  ap¬ 
peals  might  be  brought  to  the  people  from  all  de¬ 
crees  of  the  other  judges,  and  this  it  was  that  ren¬ 
dered  their  power  so  great  and  considerable.  All 
the  allies,  when  they  had  any  cause  to  try,  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  repair  to  Athens,1  where  they  often  remained  a 
considerable  time  without  being  able  to  obtain  au¬ 
dience,  from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  to  be  adjudg¬ 
ed.  This  law  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  them  more  dependent  upon  the  people, 
and  more  submissive  to  their  authority;  instead  of 
which,  had  they  sent  commissioners  upon  the  spot, 
they  would  have  been  the  sole  persons  to  whom  the 
allies  would  have  made  their  court  and  paid  their 
homage. 

The  parties  pleaded  their  cause  either  in  person, 
or  employed  advocates  to  do  it  for  them.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  hearing  was  generally  fixed,  and  a 
water-clock,  called  in  Greek  xXsi|/vJe«,  regulated  its 
duration.  The  decree  was  passed  by  plurality  of 
voices;  and  when  the  suffrages  were  equal,  the  jud¬ 
ges  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  acquitted  the 
accused.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  friend  was  not  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  evidence  against  a  friend. 

All  the  citizens,  even  the.  poorest,  and  such  as  had 
no  estates,  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
judges,  provided  they  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty, 
and  were  known  to  be  persons  of  good  morals. 
Whilst  they  sat  in  judgment,  they  held  in  their  hands 
a  kind  of  sceptre,  which  was  a  mark  of  their  dignity, 
and  laid  it  down  when  they  withdrew. 

The  judges’  salary  was  different  at  different  times. 
They  had  at  first  only  an  obolus  a  day,  and  after¬ 
wards  three,  at  which  their  fee  remained  fixed,  kt 
was  but  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  became  in  time 
a  very  great  charge  to  the  public,  and  exhausted  the 
treasury  without  much  enriching  individuals.  We 
may  judge  of  this  from  what  is  related  in  Aristopha¬ 
nes’s  comedy  of  The  tVasps,  wherein  the  poet 
ridicules  the  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  trying 
causes,  and  their  eager  desire  for  the  gain  arising 
from  it,  which  protracted  and  multiplied  suits  with¬ 
out  end. 

In  this  comedy,  a  young  Athenian  who  was  to  act 
the  parti  have  mentioned,  of  turning  the  judges  and 
trials  of  Athens  into  ridicule,  from  a  computation 
which  he  makes  of  the  revenues  paid  into  the  public 
treasury,  finds  their  amount  to  be  2000  talents.2  He 
then  examines  how  much  of  that  sum  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  6000  judges,  with  whom  Athens  was 
overrun,  at  three  oboli  a  head  per  day.  This  appears 
to  be  annually,  including  all  of  them,  only  150  ta¬ 
lents.3  The  calculation  is  easy  The  judges  were 
paid  only  ten  months  in  the  year,  the  other  two  being 
employed  in  festivals,  when  all  proceedings  at  law 
were  prohibited.  Now  three  oboli  a  day  paid  to 
6000  men,  makes  fifteen  talents  a  month,  and  conse 
quently  150  in  ten  months.  According  to  this  calcu¬ 
lation,  the  most  assiduous  judge  gained  only  seventy- 
five  livres  (about  three  guineas)  a  year.  “  What 
then  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  the  2000  talents'?” 
cries  the  young  Athenian. — “  What?”  replies  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  one  of  the  judges,  “  it  goes  to  those 

- but  let  us  not  expose  the  shame  of  Athens; 

let  us  always  be  for  the  people.”  The  young  Athe¬ 
nian  goes  on  to  insinuate  that  the  remainder  went  to 
such  as  robbed  the  public  treasury;  to  the  orators, 
who  incessantly  flattered  the  people,  and  to  those 


t  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athen.  p.  604. 

•  About  280,0005  sterling.  8  About  70005  sterling. 
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who  were  employed  in  the  government  and  army.  I 
have  extracted  this  remark  from  the  works  of  Father 
Brumoi  the  Jesuit,  of  which  I  have  already  made 
much  use,  where  I  have  spoken  of  the  public  shows 
and  dramatic  representations. 

SECTION  VIII.— OF  THE  AMPHICTYONS. 

The  famous  council  of  the  Amphictyons  is  intro¬ 
duced  here,  though  it  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  but  common  to  all  Greece,  because  it  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  Grecian  history,  and  1  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  have  a  more  natural  occasion  to  in¬ 
troduce  it. 

The  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  was  in  a  manner 
the  holding  of  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Greece.  The  establishment  of  it  is  attributed  to 
Amphictyon,  king  of  Athens,  and  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  gave  it  his  name.  His  principal  view  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  this  council,  was  to  unite  in  the  sacred 
band  of  amity  the  several  people  of  Greece  admitted 
into  it,  and  to  oblige  them  by  that  union  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  each  other,  and  be  mutually  vigilant 
for  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  their  country. 
The  Amphictyons  were  also  created  to  be  protectors 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  the  guardians  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  riches  of  that  temple,  and  also  to  adjudge  the 
differences  which  might  arise  between  the  Delphians 
and  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle.  This 
council  wras  held  at  Thermopylae,  and  sometimes  at 
Delphi  itself.  It  assembled  regularly  twice  a  year; 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  more  frequently  when 
affairs  required. 

The  number  of  people  or  cities  which  had  a  right 
to  sit  in  this  assembly  is  not  precisely  known,  and 
varied,  without  doubt,  at  different  times.  When  the 
Lacedtemonians,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves 
alone  an  iniluence  over  the  decrees  of  this  council, 
were  desirous  of  excluding  the  Thessalians,  Argives, 
and  Thebans;  Themistocles,* 1  in  the  speech  he  made 
to  the  Amphictyons  to  prevent  that  design  from  tak¬ 
ing  effect,  seems  to  insinuate  that  there  were  only 
one-and-thirty  cities  at  that  time  which  had  this  right. 

Each  city  sent  two  deputies,  and  consequently,  had 
two  votes  in  the  council;  and  that  without  distinc¬ 
tion,  or  the  more  powerful  having  any  prerogative  ol 
honour  or  pre-eminence  over  inferior  states  in  regard 
to  the  suffrages;  the  liberty  upon  which  these  nations 
valued  themselves,  requiring  that  every  thing  should 
be  equal  amongst  them. 

The  Amphictyons  had  full  power  to  discuss  and 
determine  finally  in  all  differences  which  might  arise 
between  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  and  to  fine  the  cul¬ 
pable  in  heavy  penalties.  They  could  employ  not 
only  the  rigour  of  the  laws  in  the  execution  of  their 
decrees,  but  even  raise  troops,  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
compel  such  as  rebelled  to  submit  to  them.  The 
three  sacred  wars  undertaken  by  their  order,  of  which 
I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  are  an  evident  proof  of  this 
power. 

Before  they  were  installed  into  this  body,  they  took 
a  very  remarkable  oath,  of  which  jEschines2  has  pre¬ 
served  the  form;  its  runs  to  this  effect:  “I  swear 
that  I  will  never  destroy  any  of  the  cities  honoured 
with  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun¬ 
cil,  nor  turn  their  running  waters  out  of  their  course 
either  in  times  of  war  or  peace.  If  any  people  shall 
make  such  an  attempt,  I  hereby  engage  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country,  to  demolish  their  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  to  treat  them  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  the  most  cruel  enemies.  Moreover,  if  at 
any  time  any  person  shall  dare  to  be  so  impious  as  to 
steal  and  take  away  any  of  the  rich  offerings  pre¬ 
served  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  or  abet 
any  others  in  committing  that  crime,  either  by  aiding 
or  only  counselling  him  therein,  I  will  use  my  feet, 
hands,  voice;  in  a  word,  all  my  powers  and  faculties, 
to  avenge  such  sacrilege.”  That  oath  was  attended 
with  the  most  terrible  imprecations  and  execrations: 
“  That  if  any  one  infringes  any  thing  contained  in  the 
oath  l  have  now  taken,  whether  private  person,  city. 


t  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  122. 

*  iEschin.  in  Orat.  orifi  zrafxjrpiir/SfGjj 


or  people,  may  that  person,  city,  or  people,  be  deem¬ 
ed  accursed;  and,  as  such,  experience  the  whole  ven¬ 
geance  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  and  Minerva  the 
fore-knower.  May  their  country  produce  none  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  women,  instead  of 
generating  children  resembling  their  fathers,  bring 
forth  nothing  but  monsters;  and  may  their  animals 
share  in  the  same  curse.  May  those  sacrilegious  men 
lose  all  their  suits  at  law;  may  they  be  conquered  in 
war,  have  their  houses  demolished,  and  be  themselves 
and  their  children  put  to  the  sword.”  I  am  not 
astonished  that  after  such  terrible  engagements,  tha 
holy  war,  undertaken  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyons, 
should  be  carried  on  with  so  much  rancour  and  fury. 
The  religion  of  an  oath  was  of  great  force  with  the 
ancients;  and  how  much  more  regard  ought  to  be  had 
to  it  in  the  Christian  world,  which  professes  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  violation  of  it  shall  be  punished  with 
eternal  torments ;  and  yet  how  many  are  there  amongst 
us  who  make  a  jest  of  breaking  through  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  oaths? 

The  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  had  always  been 
of  great  weight  in  Greece,  but  it  began  to  decline 
exceedingly  from  the  moment  they  condescended  to 
admit  Philip  of  Macedon  into  their  body.  For  that 
prince,  enjoying  by  this  means  all  their  rights  and 
privileges,  soon  knew  how  to  set  himself  above  all 
law,  and  to  abuse  his  power  so  far  as  to  preside  by 
proxy  both  in  this  illustrious  assembly  and  in  the 
Pythian  games;  of  which  games  the  Amphictyons 
were  judges  and  agonothetae  in  virtue  of  their  office. 
With  this  Demosthenes  reproaches  him  in  his  third 
Philippic-  “When  he  does  not  deign,”  says  he,  “to 
honour  us  with  his  presence,  he  sends  his  slaves  to 
preside  over  us.”  An  odious  but  emphatical  term, 
and  highly  characteristic  of  Grecian  liberty,  by  which 
the  Athenian  orator  designates  the  base  and  abject 
subjection  of  the  greatest  lords  in  Philip’s  court. 

If  the  reader  desires  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  relates  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  dissertations 
of  Monsieur  Valois  may  be  consulted,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,3  wherein  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated  with  great  extent  and  erudition. 

SECTION  IX. — OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  ATHENS. 

The  revenues,  according  to  the  passage  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes, <  which  I  have  cited  above,  and  consequently 
as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
amounted  to  2000  talents;  that  is  to  say,  to  6,000,000 
of  livres.  They  are  generally  classed  under  four 
heads. 

1.  The  first  relates  to  the  revenues  arising  from 
agriculture,  the  sale  of  woods,  the  produce  of  the 
silver  mines,  and  other  funds  of  a  like  nature,  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  public.  Amongst  these  may  be  inclu¬ 
ded  the  duties  upon  the  import  and  export  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  as  well  natives  as  strangers. 

In  the  history  of  Athens  mention  is  often  made  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  which  was  a  mountain 
situate  between  the  Piraeus  and  Cape  Sunium,  and 
those  of  Thrace,  from  whence  many  persons  drew 
immense  riches.  Xenophon,6  in  a  treatise  wherein 
he  considers  this  subject  at  large,  demonstrates  how 
much  the  public  might  gain  by  industriously  working 
these  mines,  from  the  example  of  many  individuals 
who  had  been  enriched  by  them.  Hipponicus6  let 
his  mines  and  600  slaves  to  an  undertaker,  who  paid 
him  an  obolus7  a  day  for  each  slave,  clear  of  all 
charges,  which  amounted  to  a  mina  per  day,  about 
2 1.  5s.  Nicias,  who  was  killed  in  Sicily,  farmed  out 
his  mines  and  1000  slaves  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  profit  in  proportion  to  that  number. 

2.  The  second  species  of  revenue  were  the  contri¬ 
butions  paid  to  the  Athenians  by  the  allies  for  the 
common  expenses  of  the  war.  At  first,  under  Aristides 
they  amounted  to  only  460  talents.8  Pericles  aug¬ 
mented  them  almost  a  third,  and  raised  them  to  600, 
and  some  time  after  they  were  run  up  to  1300.  Taxes, 

*  Vol.  iii.  4  T'M . 

*  De  ration,  redituum.  •  Page  925. 

1  Six  oboll  made  a  drachma,  100  drachmas  a  mina  and  60 

min®  a  talent.  8  A  talent  was  worth  1000  crowns. 
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which  lit  the  beginning  were  moderate  and  necessary, 
became  thus  in  a  little  time  excessive  and  exorbitant, 
notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  to  the  contrary 
made  to  the  allies, and  the  most  solemn  engagements 
entered  into  with  them. 

3.  A  third  sort  of  revenue  were  the  extraordinary 
capitation  taxes,  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  well  natives  as  strangers,  in  pressing  oc¬ 
casions  and  emergencies  of  the  state. 

4.  The  fines  laid  upon  persons  by  the  judges  for 
different  misdemeanours,  were  applied  to  the  uses 
of  the  public,  and  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tenth  part  of  them,  which  was  conse- 
crate'd  to  Minerva, and  a  fiftieth  to  the  other  divinities. 

The  most  natural  and  legitimate  application  of 
these  different  revenues  of  the  republic,  was  in  pay¬ 
ing  the  troops  both  by  sea  and  land,  building  and 
fitting  out  fleets,  keeping  up  and  repairing  the  public 
buildings,  temples,  walls,  ports,  and  citadels.  But 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  especially  after  Pericles’s 
time,  was  misapplied  to  unnecessary  uses,  and  often 
consumed  in  frivolous  expenses;  games,  feasts  and 
•hows,  which  cost  immense  sums,  and  were  of  no 
manner  of  utility  to  the  state. 

SECTION  X.— OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUTH. 

I  PLACE  this  article  under  the  head  of  government, 
because  all  the  most  celebrated  legislators  have  with 
reason  believed  that  the  education  of  youth  was  an 
essential  part  of  it. 

The  exercise  that  served  to  form  either  the  bodies 
or  minds  of  the  young  Athenians  (and  as  much  may 
be  said  of  almost  all  the  people  of  Greece,)  were 
dancing,  music,  hunting,  fencing,  riding,  polite  lear¬ 
ning,  and  philosophy.  It  is  clear,  that  I  only  skim 
over,  and  treat  very  slightly,  these  several  articles. 

1.  Dancing.  Music. 

Dancing  is  one  of  those  bodily  exercises  which 
was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  with  great  attention. 
It  made  a  part  of  what  the  ancients  called  the  Gym¬ 
nastic,  divided,  according  to  -Plato,1  into  two  kinds, 
the  Orchestic,  which  takes  its  name  from  dancing, 
and  the  Palcestric ,2  so  called  from  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  wrestling.  The  exercises  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  kind  principally  conduced  to  form  the  body  for 
the  fatigues  of  war,  navigation,  agriculture,  and  the 
other  uses  of  society. 

Dancing  had  another  end,  and  taught  such  rules 
of  motion  as  were  most  proper  to  render  the  shape 
free  and  easy;  to  give  the  body  a  just  proportion,  and 
the  whole  person  an  unconstrained,  noble,  and  grace¬ 
ful  air,  in  a  word,  an  external  politeness,  if  we  may¬ 
be  allowed  to  use  that  expression,  which  never  fails 
to  prepossess  people  in  favour  of  those  who  have  been 
formed  to  it  early. 

Music  was  cultivated  with  no  less  application  and 
success.  The  ancients  ascribed  wonderful  effects  to 
it.  They  believed  it  well  calculated  to  calm  the 
passions,  soften  the  manners,  and  even  humanize  na¬ 
tions  naturally  savage  and  barbarous.  Polybius,3  a 
grave  and  serious  historian,  who  is  certainly  worthy 
of  belief,  attributes  the  extreme  difference  between 
two  nations  of  Arcadia,  the  one  infinitely  beloved  and 
esteemed  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  their  bene¬ 
volent  inclinations,  humanity  to  strangers,  and  piety 
to  the  gods;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  generally 
reproached  and  hated  for  their  malignity,  brutality, 
and  irreligion:  Polybius,  I  say,  ascribes  this  differ- 
ebcc  to  the  study  of  music  (I  mean,  says  he,  the  true 
and  genuine  music,)  industriously  cultivated  by  the 
one,  and  absolutely  neglected  by  the  other  nation. 

After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greeks  should 
have  considered  music  as  an  essential  part  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth.  Socrates  himself,4  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  was  not  ashamed  of  learning  to  play  upon  musical 
instruments.— Themistocles,  however  otherwise  es¬ 
ter  med,  was  thought  deficient  in  polite  accomplish- 
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ments,6  because  at  an  entertainment  he  could  not 
touch  the  lyre  like  the  rest  of  the  company.  Igno¬ 
rance  in  this  respect  was  deemed  a  detect  of  educa¬ 
tion;6  on  the  contrary,  skill  did  honour  to  the  great¬ 
est  men.  Epaminondas  was  praised  for  dancing  and 
playing  well  upon  the  fluteA  We  may  observe  in 
this  place  the  different  tastes  and  genius  of  nation*. 
The  Romans  were  far  from  having  the  same  opinion 
with  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  music  and  dancing,  and 
set  no  value  upon  them.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
wisest  and  most  sensible  amongst  the  latter  did  not 
apply  to  them  with  any  great  industry;  ami  Philip's 
expression  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  had  shown  too 
much  skill  in  music  at  a  feast,  induces  me  to  be  of 
this  opinion:  Are  you  not  ashamed,  said  he,  to  sing 
so  well ? 

In  other  respects,  there  were  some  grounds  for  this 
esteem  for  dancing  and  music.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  employed  in  the  most  august  feasts  ana 
ceremonies  of  religion,  to  express  with  greater  force 
and  dignity  their  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  for 
the  favours  they  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon  them. 
They  formed  generally  the  greatest  and  most  agree¬ 
able  part  of  their  feasts  and  entertainments,  which 
seldom  or  never  began  or  ended  without  some  odes 
being  sung,  like  those  in  honour  of  the  victors  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  on  other  similar  subjects.  They 
had  a  part  also  in  war;  and  we  know  that  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  marched  to  battle  dancing,  and  to  the 
sound  of  flutes.  Plato,8  the  most  grave  philosopher 
of  antiquity,  considered  both  these  arts  not  as  simple 
amusements,  but  as  having  a  great  share  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  religion  and  military  exercises.  Hence  we 
see  him  very  intent,  in  his  books  of  laws,  to  prescribe 
judicious  regulations  with  respect  to  dancing  and 
music,  in  order  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of 
utility  and  decorum. 

They  did  not  continue  long  within  these  restric¬ 
tions.  The  licentiousness  of  the  Grecian  stage,  on 
which  dancing  was  in  the  highest  vogue,  and  in  a 
manner  prostituted  to  buffoons  and  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  people,  who  made  no  other  use  of  it  than 
to  awaken  or  cherish  the  most  vicious  passions;  this 
licentiousness,  I  say,  soon  corrupted  an  art  which 
might  have  been  of  some  advantage,  had  it  been  re¬ 
gulated  by  Plato’s  opinion.  Music  had  a  like  des¬ 
tiny;  and  perhaps  the  corruption  of  this  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  the  depraving  and  perverting  of 
dancing.  Voluptuousness  and  sensual  pleasure  were 
the  sole  arbiters  consulted  as  to  the  use  which  was  to 
be  made  of  both,  and  the  theatre  became  a  school  of 
every  kind  of  vice. 

Plutarch,9  in’ lamenting  that  the  art  of  dancing  was 
much  fallen  from  the  merit  which  rendered  it  so  es¬ 
timable  to  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  does  not  omit 
to  observe,  that  it  was  corrupted  by  a  vicious  kind  of 
poetry,  and  a  soft  effeminate  music,  with  which  it  had 
formed  an  injudicious  union,  and  which  had  taken 
place  of  that"  ancient  poetry  and  music,  which  had 
something  noble,  majestic,  and  even  religious  and 
heavenly  in  them.  He  adds,  that  being  made  subser¬ 
vient  to  voluptuousness  and  sensuality,  it  exercised 
by  their  aid,  a  kind  of  tyrannical  power  in  the  thea¬ 
tres,  which  were  become  the  public  schools  of  crimi¬ 
nal  passions  and  gross  vices,  wherein  no  regard  was 
paid  to  reason. 

The  reader,  without  my  reminding  him,  will  make 
the  application  of  this  passage  of  Plutarch  to  that 
sort  of  music  with  which  our  theatres  resound  at  this 
day,  and  which,  by  its  effeminate  and  wanton  airs, 
has  given  the  last  wound  to  the  little  manly  force  and 
virtue  that  remained  among  us.  Quintilian  describes 

s  Themistocles,  cum  in  epulis  recusasset  lyram,  habitus 
est  indoctior.  Cic.  Tusc.  Quasi.  1.  i.  n.  4. 
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the  music  of  his  times  in  these  terms:  Qua  nunc  in 
tcenis  ejfeminata,  et  vnpudicis  modis  fracta,  non  ex 
parte  minima ,  si  quia  in  nobis  virilis  roboris  mane- 
bat,  excidit.1 

2.  Of  the  other  exercises  of  the  body. 

The  young  Athenians,  and  in  general  all  the  Greeks, 
were  very  careful  to  form  themselves  in  all  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  body,  and  to  take  lessons  regularly  from 
the  masters  of  the  Palsestras.  They  called  the  places 
allotted  for  these  exercises,  Palaestrae  or  Gymnasia; 
which  answers  very  near  to  our  academies-  Plato,  in 
his  books  of  laws,  after  having  shown  of  what  impor¬ 
tance  it  was  with  a  view  to  war,  to  cultivate  strength 
and  agility  of  the  hands  and  feet,  adds,*  that  far  from 
banishing  from  a  well-regulated  republic  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  tne  Athletaa,  on  the  contrary,  prizes  ought  to 
be  proposed  for  all  exercises  that  conduce  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  military  art:  such  are  those  which 
render  the  body  more  active  and  fitter  for  the  race; 
more  hardy,  robust,  and  supple;  more  capable  of 
supporting  great  fatigues,  and  effecting  great  enter- 
prizes.  We  must  remember,  that  there  was  no  Athe¬ 
nian  who  ought  not  to  have  been  capable  of  handling 
the  oar  in  the  largest  galleys.  The  citizens  them¬ 
selves  performed  this  office,  which  was  not  left  to 
slaves  and  criminals,  as  in  these  davs.  They  were  all 
destined  to  the  trade  of  war,  ancf  often  obliged  to 
wear  armour  of  iron  from  head  to  foot  of  a  great 
weight.  For  this  reason,  Plato,  and  all  the  ancients, 
looked  upon  the  exercises  of  the  body  as  highly  use¬ 
ful,  and  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  therefore  this  philosopher  excludes  only 
those  which  were  of  no  service  in  war. 

There  were  also  masters  who  taught  the  youth  to 
ride,3  and  to  handle  their  arms,  or  fence;  and  others 
whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  them  in  all  that  was 
necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  excel  in  the  art 
military,  and  to  become  good  commanders.  The 
whole  science  of  the  latter  consisted  in  what  the  an¬ 
cients  called  Tactics,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  drawing 
up  troops  in  battle,  and  of  making  military  evolutions. 
That  science  was  useful,  but  it  was  not  sufficient. 
Xenophon4  shows  its  insufficiency,  by  producing  a 
young  man  lately  come  from  such  a  school,  in  which 
he  imagined  he  had  learnt  every  thing,  though  in 
reality  he  had  only  acquired  a  foolish  esteem  for  him¬ 
self,  attended  with  perfect  ignorance.  He  gives  him, 
by  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  admirable  precepts  as  to 
the  business  of  a  soldier,  and  well  calculated  to  form 
an  excellent  officer. 

Hunting  was  also  considered  by  the  ancients  as  an 
exercise  well  calculated  for  forming  youth  to  the  stra¬ 
tagems  and  fatigues  of  war.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Xenophon,  who  was  no  less  a  great  general  than  a 
great  philosopher,  did  not  think  it  below  him  to  write 
a  treatise  expressly  upon  hunting,5  in  which  he  de¬ 
scends  to  the  minutest  particulars;  and  points  out  the 
considerable  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  it, 
from  being  inured  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold, 
without  being  discouraged  either  by  the  length  of  the 
course,  the  difficulty  of  the  clifts  and  thickets  through 
which  it  is  often  necessary  to  press,  or  the  small  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  long  and  painful  fatigues  which  are  often 
undergone  to  no  purpose.  He  adds,  that  this  inno¬ 
cent  pleasure  removes  others  equally  shameful  and 
criminal;  and  that  a  wise  and  moderate  man  would 
not,  however,  abandon  himself  so  much  to  it  as  to 
neglect  the  care  of  his  domestic  affairs.  The  same 
author,6  in  the  Cyropsedia,  frequently  praises  hunt¬ 
ing,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a  real  study  of  the  art 
of  war;  and  shows,  in  the  example  of  his  young  hero, 
the  good  use  that  may  be  made  of  it. 

3.  Of  the  Exercises  of  the  Mind, 

Athens,  properly  speaking,  was  the  school  and 
abode  of  polite  learning,  arts,  and  sciences.  The 
study  of  poesy,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  mathe¬ 
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matics,  was  in  great  vogue  there,  and  much  cultivated 
by  the  youth. 

The  young  people  were  first  sent  to  learn  grammar 
under  masters  who  taught  them  regularly,  and  upon 
proper  principles,  their  own  language;  by  which  they 
attained  a  knowledge  of  its  whole  beauty,  energy 
number,  and  cadence.  Hence  proceeded  that  fine 
taste  which  universally  pervaded  Athens,7  where,  as 
history  informs  us,  a  simple  herd-woman  distinguished 
Theophrastus  to  be  a  foreigner,  from  the  affectation 
of  a  single  word  in  expressing  himself.  And  from  the 
same  cause  the  orators  were  greatly  apprehensive  of 
letting  fall  the  least  injudicious  expression,  for  fear 
of  offending  so  refined  and  delicate  an  audience.  It 
was  very  common  for  the  young  people  to  get  the 
tragedies  represented  upon  the  stage  by  heart.  We 
have  seen,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  be¬ 
fore  Syracuse,  many  of  them,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  and  made  slaves,  softened  their  slavery  by 
reciting  the  works  of  Euripides  to  their  masters,  who, 
extremely  delighted  with  hearing  such  sublime  verses, 
treated  them  from  henceforth  with  kindness  and  hu¬ 
manity.  The  compositions  of  the  other  poets  had  no 
doubt  the  same  effect;  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
Alcibiades,  when  very  young,  having  entered  a  school 
in  w'hich  there  was  not  a  Homer,  gave  the  master  a 
box  on  the  ear  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  one  who 
dishonoured  his  profession.8 

As  for  eloquence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  studied  at  Athens.  It  was  that  which  open¬ 
ed  the  way  to  the  highest  offices,  reigned  absolute  in 
the  assemblies,  decided  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  state,  and  gave  an  almost  unlimited  power  to  those 
who  had  the  talent  of  oratory  in  an  eminent  degree. 

This  therefore  was  the  great  employment  of  the 
young  citizens  of  Athens,  especially  of  those  who 
aspired  to  the  highest  offices.  To  the  study  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  they  annexed  that  of  philosophy.  I  comprise 
under  the  latter  all  the  sciences  which  are  either 
parts  of,  or  relate  to,  it  The  persons  known  to  an¬ 
tiquity  under  the  name  of  Sophists  had  acquired  a 
reat  reputation  at  Athens,  especially  in  the  time  of 
ocrates.  These  teachers,  who  were  as  presumptu¬ 
ous  as  avaricious,  set  themselves  up  for  universal 
scholars.  Their  chief  strength  lay  in  philosophy  and 
eloquence,  both  of  which  they  corrupted  by  the  false 
taste  and  wrong  principles  which  they  instilled  into 
their  disciples.  I  have  observed,  in  the  life  of  So¬ 
crates,  that  philosopher’s  endeavours  and  success  in 
discrediting  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  WAR. 

SECTION  I.  — THE  NATIONS  OF  GREECE  IN  ALL 
TIMES  VERY  WARLIKE,  ESPECIALLY  THE  LACE 
DAMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS. 

No  people  of  antiquity  (I  except  the  Romans)  can 
dispute  the  glory  of  arms  and  military  virtue  with  the 
Greeks.  During  the  Trojan  war  Greece  signalized 
her  valour  in  battle,  and  acquired  immortal  fam  hy 
the  bravery  of  the  captains  she  sent  thither.  This 
expedition  was  however,  properly  speaking,  no  more 
than  the  cradle  of  her  infant  glory;  and  the  great 
exploits  by  which  she  distinguished  herself  there, 
were  only  her  first  essays  and  apprenticeship  in  the 
art  of  war. 

There  were  in  Greece  several  small  republics, 
neighbours  to  one  another  by  their  situation,  but 
widely  distant  in  their  customs,  laws,  characters,  and 
particularly  in  their  interests.  This  difference  of 
manners  and  interests  was  a  continual  source  and  oc¬ 
casion  of  divisions  amongst  them.  Every  city,  little 
satisfied  with  its  own  territory,  was  studious  to  ag¬ 
grandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  next  neighbours, 
according  as  they  lay  most  commodious  for  it.  Hence 
all  these  little  states,  either  out  of  ambition,  and  to 
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ixtend  their  conquests,  or  ihe  necessity  of  a  just  de¬ 
fence,  were  always  under  arms;  and  by  that  continual 
exercise  of  war,  there  was  formed  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  nations  a  martial  spirit,  and  an  intre¬ 
pidity  of  courage  which  made  them  invincible  in  the 
field;  as  appeared  in  the  sequel,  when  the  whole 
united  forces  of  the  East  came  to  invade  Greece,  and 
made  her  sensible  of  her  own  strength,  and  of  what 
she  was  capable  of. 

Two  cities  distinguished  themselves  above  the  rest, 
and  held  indisputably  the  first  rank;  these  were  Spar¬ 
ta  and  Athens:  in  consequence  of  which  those  cities, 
either  successively  or  together,  had  the  empire  of 
Greece,  and  maintained  themselves  through  a  long 
series  of  time  in  a  power  which  the  sole  superiority 
of  merit,  universally  acknowledged  by  all  the  other 
states,  had  acquired  them.  This  merit  consisted 
principally  in  their  military  knowledge  and  martial 
virtue;  of  which  both  of  them  had  given  the  most 
glorious  proofs  in  the  war  against  the  Persians. 
Thebes  disputed  this  honour  with  them  for  some 
years,  by  surprising  actions  of  valour,  which  had 
something  of  prodigy  in  them:  but  this  was  but  a 
short-lived  blaze,  which,  after  having  shone  out  with 
exceeding  splendour,  soon  disappeared,  and  left  that 
city  in  its  original  obscurity.  Sparta  and  Athens 
will  therefore  be  the  only  objects  of  our  reflections, 
as  to  what  relates  to  war;  and  we  shall  join  them  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  notion 
of  their  characters,  as  well  in  what  they  resemble,  as 
in  what  they  differ  from  each  other. 

SECTION  II. — ORIGIN  AND  CAUSE  OF  THE  VALOUR 

AND  MILITARV  VIRTUE  BY  WHICH  THE  LACED  AC  - 

MONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS  ALWAYS  DISTINGUISH¬ 
ED  THEMSELVES. 

All  the  laws  of  Sparta  and  all  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  seem  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  war, 
and  tended  solely  to  the  making  the  subjects  of  that 
republic  a  body  of  soldiers.  All  other  employments, 
all  other  exercises,  were  prohibited  amongst  them. 
Arts,  polite  learning,  sciences,  trades,  even  husbandry 
itself,  formed  no  part  of  their  employment,  and  seem¬ 
ed  in  their  eyes  unworthy  of  them.  From  their  earli¬ 
est  infancy  no  other  taste  was  instilled  into  them  but 
for  arms;  and  indeed  the  Spartan  education  was  won¬ 
derfully  well  adapted  to  that  end.  To  go  barefoot, 
to  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  to  be  satisfied  with  little 
meat  and  drink,  to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  continually  in  hunting,  wrestling,  running  on 
foot  and  horse-back,  to  be  inured  to  blows  and  wounds 
so  as  to  vent  neither  complaint  nor  groan ;  these  were 
the  rudiments  of  education  of  the  Spartan  youth  with 
regard  to  war,  and  enabled  them  one  day  to  support 
air  its  fatigues,  and  to  confront  all  its  dangers. 

The  habit  of  obeying,  contracted  from  the  most 
early  years,  respect  for  the  magistrates  and  elders,  a 
perfect  submission  to  the  laws,  from  which  no  age 
nor  condition  was  exempt,  prepared  them  amazingly 
for  military  discipline,  which  is  in  a  manner  the  soul 
of  war,  and  the  principle  of  success  in  all  great  en¬ 
terprises. 

Now  one  of  these  laws  was  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
never  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  Leonidas  with  his 
300  Spartans  was  an  illustrious  example  of  this;  and 
his  intrepid  valour,  extolled  in  all  ages  with  the 
highest  applauses,  and  proposed  as  a  model  to  all  pos¬ 
terity,  had  given  the  same  spirit  to  the  nation,  and 
traced  them  out  the  plan  they  were  to  follow.  The 
disgrace  and  infamy  annexed  to  the  violation  of  this 
law,  and  to  such  as  quitted  their  arms  in  battle,  con¬ 
firmed  the  observance  of  it,  and  rendered  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  inviolable.  The  mothers  recommended  to  their 
sons,  when  they  set  out  for  the  field,  to  return  either 
with  or  upon  their  bucklers.  They  did  not  weep  for 
those  who  died  with  arms  in  their  hands,  but  for 
those  who  preserved  themselves  by  flight.  Can  we 
be  surprised,  after  this,  that  a  small  body  of  such  sol¬ 
diers,  with  such  principles,  should  put  to  a  stand  an 
innumerable  army  of  barbarians? 

The  Athenians  were  not  bred  up  so  roughly  as  the 
people  of  Sparta,  but  had  no  less  valour.  The  taste 
of  the  two  nations  was  quite  different  in  regard  to 
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education  and  employment;  but  they  attained  the 
same  end,  though  by  different  means.  The  Spartans 
knew  only  how  to  use  their  arms,  and  were  soldiers 
alone:  but  amongst  the  Athenians  (and  we  must  say 
as  much  of  the  other  people  of  Greece)  arts,  trades, 
husbandry,  commerce,  and  navigation,  were  held  in 
honour,  and  thought  no  disgrace  to  any  one.  These 
occupations  were  no  obstacles  to  military  skill  and 
valour;  they  disqualified  none  for  rising  to  the  great¬ 
est  commands  and  the  first  dignities  of  the  republic. 
Plutarch  observes,  that  Solon,  seeing  the  territory  of 
Attica  was  barren,  applied  himself  to  direct  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  his  citizens  towards  arts,  trades,  and  com¬ 
merce,  in  order  to  supply  his  country  thereby  with 
what  it  wanted  on  the  side  of  fertility.  This  taste 
became  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  government  and 
fundamental  laws  ot  'lie  state,  and  perpetuated  itself 
amongst  the  people, mot  without  lessening  in  the  least 
their  ardour  for  war. 

The  ancient  giory  ofjthe  nation,  which  had  always 
distinguished  itself  bv  military  bravery,  was  a  power¬ 
ful  motive  for  not  degenerating  from  the  reputation 
of  their  ancestors.  The  famous  battle  of  Marathon, 
wherein  they  had  sustained  alone  the  shock  of  the 
barbarians,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  them, 
infinitely  heightened  their  courage ;  and  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  in  the  success  of  which  they  had  the  great¬ 
est  share,  raised  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory, 
and  rendered  them  capable  of  the  greatest  enterprises. 

A  noble  emulation  not  to  give  place  in  merit  tn 
Sparta,  the  rival  of  Athens,  and  a  keen  jealousy  of 
their  glory,  which  during  the  war  with  the  Persians 
contained  itself  within  due  bounds,  were  another 
strong  incentive  to  the  Athenians,  who  every  day 
made  new  efforts  to  excel  themselves,  and  sustain 
their  reputation. 

The  rewards  and  honours  granted  to  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle:  the  monu¬ 
ments  erected  in  memory  of  the  citizens  who  had 
died  in  the  defence  of  tneir  country;  the  funeral 
orations  publicly  pronounced  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  august  religious  ceremonies,  to  render  their 
names  immortal :— all  conspired  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  to  eternize  the  valour  of  the  Athenians  particu¬ 
larly,  and  to  make  fortitude  a  kind  of  law  and  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  to  them. 

Athens  had  a  law  by  which  it  was  ordained,1  that 
those  who  had  been  maimed  in  war  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  same  fa¬ 
vour  was  granted  to  the  fathers,  and  mothers,  as  well 
as  to  the  children  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
left  their  families  poor  and  not  in  a  condition  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves.  The  republic,  like  a  good  mother, 
generously  took  them  into  her  care,  and  fulfilled  to¬ 
wards  them  all  the  duties  and  procured  them  all  the 
relief  that  they  could  have  expected  from  those 
whose  loss  they  deplored. 

This  exalted  the  courage  of  the  Athenians,  and 
rendered  their  troops  invincible,  though  not  very 
numerous.  In  the  battle  of  Platfea,  where  the  army 
of  the  barbarians,  commanded  by  Mardonius,  consis¬ 
ted  at  the  least  of  300,000  men,  and  the  united  forces 
of  the  Greeks  of  only  108,200  men,  there  w'ere  in 
the  latter  only  10,000  Lacedaemonians,  of  which  one 
half  were  Spartans,  that  is  to  say,  inhabitants  of 
Sparta,  and  8,000  Athenians.  It  is  true,  each  Spar¬ 
tan  brought  with  him  seven  Helots,  which  made  in 
all  35,000  men;  but  they  were  scarce  ever  reckoned 
as  soldiers. 

This  shining  merit,  in  point  of  martial  valour,  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  by  the  other  states,  did  not 
suppress  in  their  minds  all  sentiments  of  envy  and 
jealousy;  as  appeared  once  in  relation  to  the  Lace- 
dtemonians.  The  allies,  who  were  very  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  them  in  number,  could  with  difficulty  endure  to 
see  themselves  subjected  to  their  order, and  murmur¬ 
ed  against  it  in  secret.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
without  seeming  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  dis¬ 
gust,  assembled  the  whole  army;  and  after  having 
made  all  the  allies  sit  down  on  one  side,  and  the 
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Lacedaemonians  by  themselves  on  the  other,  he  caus¬ 
ed  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald,  that  all 
smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  (and  so  on,  through 
the  other  trades,)  should  rise  up.  Almost  all  the  al¬ 
lies  did  so,  and  not  one  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
whom  all  trades  were  prohibited.  Agesilaus  then 
smiling,  “You  see,”  said  he,  “how  many  more  sol¬ 
diers  Sparta  alone  furnishes  than  all  the  rest  of  the  al¬ 
lies  together;”  thereby  intimating,  that  to  be  a  good 
soldier,  it  was  necessary  to  be  only  a  soldier;  that 
trade  diverted  the  artisan  from  applying  himself  whol¬ 
ly  to  the  profession  of  arms  and  the  science  of  war, 
and  prevented  his  succeeding  so  well  in  it  as  those  who 
made  it  their  sole  business  and  exercise.  But  Ages¬ 
ilaus  spoke  and  acted  in  that  manner  from  his  preju¬ 
dice  in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonian  education;  for 
indeed  those  whom  he  wished  to  consider  only  as 
simple  artisans,  demonstrated  by  the  glorious  victo¬ 
ries  thev  obtained  over  the  Persians,  and  even  Sparta 
tself,  that  they  were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  entirely  soldiers  as  they  were,  either 
in  valour  or  military  knowledge. 

SECTION  III.— DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  TROOPS  OF 

WHICH  THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  I.ACEDAEMONIANS 

AND  ATHENIANS  WERE  COMPOSED. 

The  armies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  com¬ 
posed  of  four  sorts  of  troops:  citizens,  allies,  merce¬ 
naries  and  slaves.  The  soldiers  were  sometimes  mar¬ 
ked  in  the  hand,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slaves, 
who  had  that  character  impressed  upon  their  forehead. 
Interpreters  believe,  that  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  dou¬ 
ble  manner  of  marking,  that  it  is  said  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  that  all  were  obliged  “  to  receive  the  mark  of 
the  beast  in  the  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads;”1 
and  that  St.  Paul  says  of  himself;2  “  I  bear  in  my  bo¬ 
dy  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

The  citizens  of  Lacedaemonia  were  of  two  sorts; 
either  those  who  inhabited  Sparta  itself,  and  who  for 
that  reason  were  called  Spartans,  or  those  who  lived 
in  the  country.  In  Lycurgus’s  time  the  Spartans 
amounted  to  9000,  and  the  others  to  30,000.  This 
number  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  as  Demaratus,  speaking  to  him 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  computes  only  8000 
Spartans.  The  latter  were  the  flower  of  the  nation; 
and  we  may  judge  of  the  value  they  set  upon  them,  by 
the  anxiety  the  republic  expressed  for  the  three  or 
four  hundred  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  small 
island  of  Sphacteria,  where  they  were  taken  pris¬ 
oners.  The  Lacedaemonians  generally  spared  the 
troops  of  their  country  very  much,  and  sent  only  a 
few  of  them  into  the  armies;  but  even  these  few 
constituted  their  chief  strength.  When  a  Lacedae¬ 
monian  general  was  asked,  how  many  Spartans  there 
were  in  the  army;  he  answered,  as  many  as  are 
necessary  to  repulse  the  enemy.  They  served  the 
state  at  their  own  expense,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  length  of  time  that  they  received  pay  from  the 
public. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  troops  in  the  two  repub¬ 
lics  were  composed  of  the  Allies,  who  were  paid  by 
the  cities  which  sent  them. 

The  foreign  troops,  who  were  paid  by  the  republic 
to  whose  aid  they  were  called  in,  were  styled  Merce¬ 
naries. 

The  Spartans  never  marched  without  Helots,  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  every  citi¬ 
zen  had  seven.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  number 
was  fixed,  nor  do  I  well  comprehend  for  what  ser¬ 
vice  they  were  designed.  It  would  have  been  very 
bad  policy  to  have  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  so 
great  a  number  of  slaves,  generally  much  disconten¬ 
ted  with  their  masters’  harsh  treatment  of  them, 
and  who  consequently  would  have  had  every  thing  to 
fear  from  them  in  a  battle.  Herodotus,  however,  in 
the  passage  I  have  cited  from  him,  represents  them 
carrying  arms  in  the  field  as  light-armed  soldiers. 

The  infantry  consisted  of  two  kinds, of  soldiers. 
The  oue  were  heavy  armed,  and  carried  great  buck¬ 
lers,  lances,  half-pikes,  and  scimitars  and  of  these  the 
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main  strength  of  the  army  consisted.  The  other  were 
light  armed,  that  is  to  say,  with  bows  and  slings. 
Thev  were  commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  or  upon  the  wings  as  a  first  line,  to  shoot  arrows, 
and  fling  javelins  and  stones  at  the  enemy;  and  when 
they  had  discharged,  they  retired  through  the  inter¬ 
vals  behind  the  battalions  as  a  second  line,  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  volleys. 

Thucydides,8  in  describing  the  battle  ofMantinsea, 
divides  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  in  this  manner. 
There  were  seven  regiments  of  four  companies  each, 
without  including  the  Sciritae,  to  the  number  ol  600; 
these  were  horsemen,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  speak 
farther.  The  company  consisted,  according  to  the 
Greek  interpreter,  of  128  men,  and  was  subdivided 
into  four  squadrons,  each  of  thirty-two  men.  So  that 
a  regiment  amounted  to  512  men,  and  the  seven  made 
together  3584.  Each  squadron  had  four  men  in  front 
and  eight  in  depth,  for  that  was  the  usual  depth  of 
the  files,  which  the  officers  might  change  according 
as  circumstances  required. 

The  Lacedaemonians  did  not  actually  begin  to  use 
cavalry  till  after  the  war  with  Messene,  where  they 
perceived  their  want  of  it.  They  raised  their  horse 
principally  in  a  small  city  not  far  from  Lacedtemon, 
called  Sciros,  from  whence  these  troops  were  de¬ 
nominated  Sciriiae.  They  were  always  on  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  this  was  their  post  by 
right. 

Cavalry  was  still  more  rare  amongst  the  Athenians: 
the  situation  of  Attica,  broken  with  abundance  of 
mountains,  was  the  cause  of  this.  It  did  not  amount, 
after  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  was  the  time 
when  the  prosperity  of  Greece  was  at  the  highest,  to 
more  than  300  horse;  but  increased  afterwards  to 
1200;  a  very  small  body,  however,  for  so  powerful  a 
republic. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  amongst  the  ancients, 
as  well  Greeks  as  Romans,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
stirrup,  which  is  very  surprising.  They  threw  them¬ 
selves  nimbly  on  horseback: — 

Corpora  saltu 

Subjiciunt  in  equos - JEn.  I.  xii.  ver.  287. 

And  with  a  leap  sit  steady  on  the  horse. 
Sometimes  the  horse,  trained  early  to  that  practice, 
would  bend  his  forelegs  to  give  his  master  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  mounting  with  more  ease; 

Inde  inclinatus  eollum,  submissus  et  arnios 
De  more,  index  is  praebebat  eeandere  terga 
Cruribus. — Sit.  Ital.  de  equo  Ctelii  Equ.  Rom. 

Those  whom  age  or  weakness  rendered  heavy, 
made  use  of  a  servant  in  mounting  on  horseback;  in 
which  they  imitated  the  Persians,  with  whom  it  was 
the  common  custom.  Gracchus  caused  handsome 
stones  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  great  roads  of 
Italy  at  certain  distances  from  one  another,  to  help 
travellers  to  get  on  horseback  without  the  assistance 
of  any  body.4 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Athenians,  expert  as  they 
were  in  the  art  of  war,  did  not  perceive  that  the 
cavalry  was  the  most  essential  part  of  an  army,  es¬ 
pecially  in  battles;  and  that  some  of  their  generals 
did  not  turn  their  attention  that  way,  as  Themistocles 
did  towards  maritime  affairs.  Xenophon  was  well 
capable  of  rendering  them  a  similar  service  in  respect 
to  the  cavalry,  of  the  importance  of  which  he  was 
perfectly  apprised.  He  wrote  two  treatises  upon 
this  subject;  one  of  which  regards  the  care  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  of  horses,  and  how  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  them,  and  to  break  them;  which  he 
treats  with  astonishing  minuteness:  and  the  other 
gives  instructions  for  training  and  exercising  the 
troopers  themselves;  both  well  worth  the  reading  of 
all  who  profess  arms.  In  the  latter  he  states  the 
means  of  placing  the  cavalry  in  honour,  and  lays 
down  rules  upon  the  art  military  in  general,  which 
might  be  of  very  great  U9e  to  all  those  who  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  profession  of  arms. 


*  Thucyd.  1.  v,  p.  3t>0. 

<  ’A vx&c'Ktws  [tv,  St o^tvots.  Plut.  iv  Grace  ,p.  838.  This 
word  signifies  aservart  who  helped  his  master 

to  mount  on  horseback. 


t  Rev.  xlii  16. 


»  Gal.  vi.  17. 
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have  been  surprised,  in  running  over  this  second 
treatise,  to  see  with  what  care  Xenophon,  a  soldier 
and  a  pagan,  recommends  the  practice  of  religion,  a 
veneration  for  the  gods,  and  the  necessity  of  implo¬ 
ring  their  aid  upon  all  occasions.  He  repeats  this 
maxim  in  thirteen  different  places  of  a  tract  in  other 
respects  brief  enough;  and  rightly  judging  that  these 
religious  insinuations  might  give  some  people  offence, 
he  makes  a  kind  of  apology  for  them,  and  concludes 
the  piece  with  a  reflection  which  I  shall  repeat  entire 
in  this  place.  “  If  any  one,”  says  her  “  wonders  that 
I  insist  so  much  here  upon  the  necessity  of  not  form¬ 
ing  any  enterprise  without  first  endeavouring  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Divinity  favourable  and  propitious,  let  him 
reflect,  that  there  are  in  war  a  thousand  unforeseen 
and  hazardous  conjunctures,  wherein  the  generals, 
vigilant  to  take  advantages  and  lay  ambuscades  for 
each  other,  from  the  uncertainty  of  an  enemy's  mo¬ 
tions,  can  take  no  other  counsel  than  that  of  the  gods. 
Nothing  is  doubtful  or  obscure  with  them.  They 
unfold  the  future  to  whomsoever  they  please,  by  the 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts,  by  the  singing  of 
birds,  by  visions,  or  in  dreams.  Now  we  may  pre¬ 
sume,  that  the  gods  are  more  inclined  to  illuminate 
the  minds  of  such  as  consult  them  not  only  in  urgent 
necessities,  but  who  at  all  times,  and  w7hen  no  dan¬ 
gers  threaten  them,  render  them  all  the  homage  and 
adoration  of  which  they  are  capable.” 

It  was  worthy  of  this  great  man  to  give  the  most 
important  of  instructions  to  his  son  Gryllus,  to  whom 
he  addresses  the  treatise  we  mention,  and  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  opinion,  was  appointed  to 
discipline  the  Athenian  cavalry. 

SECTION  IV.— or  maritime  affairs,  fleets, 

AND  NAVAL  FORCES. 

•  If  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  in  cavalry,  they  had  infinitely  the  advantage 
over  them  in  naval  affairs;  and  we  have  seen  their 
skill  in  that  department  make  them  masters  at  sea, 
and  give  them  a  great  superiority  over  all  the  other 
states  of  Greece.  As  this  subject  is  very  necessary 
to  the  understanding  many  passages  in  history,  I 
shall  treat  it  rather  more  extensively  than  I  have 
other  matters,  and  shall  make  great  use  of  what  the 
learned  Father  Don  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  has  said 
of  it  in  his  books  upon  antiquity. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  ship  were  the  prow  or 
head,  the  poop  or  stern,  and  the  middle,  called  in 
Latin  carina,  the  hulk  or  waist. 

The  Prow  was  the  part  which  projected  beyond 
the  waist  or  belly  of  the  ship ;  it  was  generally  adorn¬ 
ed  with  paintings  and  different  sculptures  of  gods, 
men,  or  animals.  The  beak,  called  rostrum ,  lay 
lower,  and  level  with  the  water:  it  was  a  piece  of 
timber  which  projected  from  the  prow,  armed  with  a 
spike  of  brass,  and  sometimes  of  iron.  The  Greeks 
termed  it  5^/3oxo». 

The  other  end  of  the  ship,  opposite  to  the  prow, 
was  called  the  Poop.  There  the.  pilot  sat  and  held 
the  helm,  which  was  an  oar  longer  and  larger  than 
the  rest. 

The  Waist  was  the  hollow  of  the  vessel,  or  the 
hold- 

The  ships  were  of  two  kinds.  The  one  were  rowed 
with  oars,  which  were  ships  of  war;  the  other  carried 
sails,  and  were  vessels  of  burden,  intended  for  com¬ 
merce  and  transports.  Both  of  them  sometimes  made 
use  of  oars  and  sails  together,  but  that  very  rarely. 
The  ships  of  war  are  also  very  often  called  long  ships 
by  authors,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  ves¬ 
sels  of  burden. 

The  long  ships  were  farther  divided  into  two 
species:  those  which  were  called  actuarial  naves, 
and  were  very  light  vessels,  like  our  brigantines; 
and  those  called  only.  long  ships.  The  first  were 
usually  termed  open  ships,  because  they  had  no  decks. 
Of  these  light  vessels  there  were  some  larger  than 
ordinary,  of  which  some  had  twenty,  some  thirty 
and  the' others  forty  oars,  half  on  one  side,  and  half 
on  the  other,  all  on  the  same  line.  . 

The  long  ships,  which  were  used  in  war,  were  ot 
two  sorts.  Some  had  only  one  rank  of  oars  on  each 


side;  the  others  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  a  greater 
number,  as  far  as  forty;  but  these  last  were  rather  for 
show  than  use. 

The  long  ships  of  one  rank  of  oars  were  called 
aphracti ;  that  is  to  say,  uncovered,  and  had  no 
decks;  this  distinguished  them  from  the  caiaphradi, 
which  had  decks.  They  had  only  small  platforms 
to  stand  on,  at  the  head  and  stern,  in  the  time  of 
action. 

The  ships  most  commonly  used  in  the  battles  of 
the  ancients,  were  those  which  carried  from  three  to 
five  ranks  or  benches  of  oars,  and  were  called  trire¬ 
mes  and  tjuinqueremes. 

It  is  a  great  question,  and  has  given  occasion  for 
abundance  of  learned  dissertations,  how  these  ben¬ 
ches  of  oars  were  disposed.  Some  will  have  it,  that 
they  were  placed  at  length,  like  the  ranks  of  oars  in 
the"  modern  galleys.  Others  maintain,  that  the  ben¬ 
ches  of  the  biremes,  triremes,  quinqueremes,  and  so 
on  to  the  number  of  forty  in  some  vessels,  were  one 
above  another.  To  support  this  last  opinion,  innu¬ 
merable  passages  are  cited  from  ancient  authors, 
which  seem  to  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  in  it,  and 
are  considerably  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
Trajan’s  pillar,  which  represents  these  ranks  one 
above  another.  Father  Montfaucon,  however,  avers, 
that  all  the  persons  of  greatest  skill  in  naval  affairs 
whom  he  had  consulted,  declared,  that  the  thing 
conceived  in  that  manner  seemed  to  them  utterly 
impossible.  But  reasoning  is  a  weak  proof  against 
the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  confirmed  by  so 
many  authors.  It  is  true,  that  in  admitting  these 
ranks  of  oars  to  be  disposed  perpendicularly  one 
above  another,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how 
they  could  be  worked;  but  in  the  biremes  and  trire¬ 
mes  of  Trajan’s  pillar,  the  lower  ranks  are  placed 
obliquely,  and  as  it  were  rising  by  degrees. 

In  ancient  times  ships  with  several  ranks  of  oars 
were  not  known:  they  made  use  of  long  ships,  in 
which  the  rowers,  however  numerous  they  were, 
worked  all  upon  the  same  line.  Such  was  the  fleet 
which  the  Greeks  sent  against  Troy.1  It  was  com¬ 
posed  of  1200  sail ;  among  which  the  galleys  of  Boeo- 
tia  had  each  120  men,  and  of  those  of  Philoctetes  50; 
and  this  no  doubt  denotes  the  greatest  and  smallest 
vessels.  Their  galleys  had  no  decks,  but  were  built 
like  common  boats  ;  which  is  still  practised,  says 
Thucydides,  by  the  pirates,  to  prevent  their  being  so 
soon  discovered  at  a  distance. 

The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  changed  the  form  of  ships;2  and  instead  of 
simple  galleys  made  vessels  with  three  ranks,  in  or¬ 
der  to  add,  by  increasing  the  number  of  oars,  to  the 
swiftness  and  impetuosity  of  their  motion.  Their 
city,  advantageously  situated  betw-een  two  seas,  was 
well  adapted  for  commerce,  and  served  as  a  staple 
for  merchandise.  After  their  example,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Corcyra,  and  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  equipped 
also  many  galleys  of  three  benches,  a  little  before 
the  war  against  the  Persians.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Athenians,  animated  by  the  forcible 
exhortations  of  Themistocles,  who  foresaw'  the  war 
which  soon  after  broke  out,  built  ships  of  the  same 
form,  though  even  then  the  deck  did  not  reach  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel  ;  and  from  thenceforth 
they  applied  themselves  to  naval  affairs  with  incredi¬ 
ble  ardour  and  success. 

The  beak  of  the  prow  ( rostrum )  was  that  part  ot 
the  vessel  of  which  most  use  was  made  in  sea-fights. 
Ariston  of  Corinth®  persuaded  the,  Syracusans,  when 
their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  to  make 
their  prow's  lower  and  shorter;  which  advice  gained 
them  the  victory.  For  the  prows  of  the  Athenian 
vessels  being  very  high  and  very  weak,  their  beaks 
struck  only  the  parts  above  water,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  did  little  damage  to  the  enemy’s  ships;  whereas 
those  of  the  Syracusans,  whose  prows  were  strong 
and  low,  and  their  beaks  level  with  the  water,  often 
sunk,  at  a  single  blow,  the  triremes  of  the  Athenians. 

Two  sorts  of  people  served  on  board  these  galleys, 


i  Tliucyd.  1  i.  p.  8. 
s  Died.  1.  xiii.  p.  141. 


»  Ibid.  p.  1ft 
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The  one  were  employed  in  steering  and  working  the 
ship,  who  w'ere  the  rowers,  remiges,  and  the  mari¬ 
ners,  nautce.  The  rest  were  soldiers  intended  for  the 
fight,  and  are  denoted  in  Greek  by  the  word  in'/ 6etT«<. 
This  distinction  did  not  prevail  in  the  early  times, 
when  the  same  persons  rowed,  fought,  and  did  all 
the  necessary  work  of  the  ship,  and  this  was  also  not 
wholly  disused  in  later  days.  For  Thucydides,1  in 
describing  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the 
small  island  of  Sphacteria,  observes,  that  only  the 
rowers  of  the  lowest  bench  remained  in  the  ships, 
and  that  the  rest  went  on  shore  with  their  arms. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  rowers  was  very  hard  and 
laborious.  I  have  already  said  that  the  rowers,  as 
well  as  mariners,  were  all  citizens  and  freemen,  and 
not  slaves  or  foreigners,  as  in  these  days.  The  rowers 
were  distinguished  by  their  several  stages.  The 
lower  rank  were  called  thalamitce ,  the  middle  zugittz, 
and  the  highest  thranitce.  Thucydides  remarks,  that 
the  latter  had  greater  pay  than  the  rest,  because  they 
worked  with  longer  and  heavier  oars  than  those  of 
the  lower  benches.  It  seems  that  the  crew,2  in  order 
to  pull  in  concert,  and  with  the  greater  regularity, 
were  sometimes  guided  by  the  singing  of  a  man, 
and  sometimes  by  the  sound  of  an  instrument;  and 
this  grateful  harmony  served  not  only  to  regulate 
the  motion  of  their  oars,  but  to  diminish  and  soothe 
their  toil. 

•  It  is  a  question  amongst  the  learned,  whether  there 
was  only  one  man  to  every  oar  in  these  great  ships, 
or  several,  as  in  the  galleys  of  these  days. — What 
Thucydides  observes  concerning  the  pay  of  the  thra- 
nitte,  seems  to  imply  that  they  worked  single.  For  if 
others  had  shared  the  work  with  them,  wherefore  had 
they  greater  pay  given  them  than  those  who  managed 
an  oar  alone,  as  tlie  latter  had  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more  of  the  labour  than  they?  Father  Montfaucon 
believes  that  in  the  vessels  of  more  than  five  ranks 
there  might  be  several  men  to  one  oar. 

He  who  took  care  of  the  whole  crew,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  vessel,  was  called  nauclerus,  and  was  the 
principal  officer.  The  second  was  the  pilot,  guber- 
nator;  his  place  was  in  the  poop,  where  he  held  the 
helm  in  his  hand,  and  steered  the  vessel.  His  skill 
consisted  in  knowing  the  coasts,  ports,  rocks,  shoals, 
and  especially  the  winds  and  stars;  for  before  the 
invention  of  the  compass,  the  pilot  had  nothing  to 
direct  him  during  the  night  but  the  stars. 

2.  The  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  ships  were  armed 
almost  in  the  same  manner  with  the  land  forces. 
There  was  no  fixed  number.  The  Athenians,3  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  had  180  vessels,  and  in  each  of 
them  eighteen  fighting  men,  four  of  whom  were 
archers,  and  the  rest  heavy-armed  troops.  The 
officer  who  commanded  these  soldiers  was  called 
Tf,/jp«p%o{,  and  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  v»vap%°; 
Or  crrpxT*iyo$. 

We  cannot  exactly  ascertain  the  number  of  sol¬ 
diers,  mariners  and  rowers,  that  served  on  board 
each  ship;  but  it  generally  amounted  to  200,  more 
or  less,  as  appears  from  Herodotus’s  estimate  of  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  in  other 
places  where  mention  is  made  of  that  of  the  Greeks. 
I  mean  here  the  great  vessels,  the  triremes,  which 
were  the  species  most  ill  use. 

The  pay  of  those  who  served  in  these  ships  varied 
very  much  at  different  times.  When  the  younger 
Cyrus  arrived  in  Asia,4  it  was  only  three  oboli,  which 
was  half  a  drachma,  or  five-pence;  and  the  treaty 
between  the  Persians  and  Lacedaemonians  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  that  rate;6  which  gives  reason  to  believe 


»  Thucyd.  1.  iv.  p.  275. 

»  Musicam  natura  ipsa  videtur  ad  tolerandus  facilius 
’abores  veluti  rnuneri  nobis  dedisse.  Siquidem  et  remiges 
r.antus  hortatur;  nec  solum  in  iis  operibus,  in  quibus  plu- 
rium  conatus  priEeunte  aliqua  jucunda  voce  conspirat,  sed 
etiam  singulorum  fatigatio  quamlibet  se  rudi  modulatione 
solatur.  Qnintil.  1.  i.  c.  10. 

a  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  119.  *  Xenoph.  Hist.  1.  i.  p.  441. 

»  This  treaty  stipulated  that  the  Persians  should  pay 
thirty  mins  a  month  for  each  ship,  which  was  half  a  talent : 
the  whole  amounted  to  three  oboli  a  day  for  every  man  that 
served  on  board. 


that  the  usual  pay  was  three  oboli.  Cyrus,  at  I.ysaB 
der’%  request  added  a  fourth,  which  made  sixpence- 
halfpenny  a  day.  It  was  often  raised  to  a  whole 
drachma,6  about  ten-pence  French.  In  the  fleet  nt- 
ted  out  against  Sicily,  the  Athenians  gave  a  drachma 
a  day  to  the  troops.  The  sum  of  sixty  talents,  which 
the  people  of  Egesta  advanced  to  the  Athenians 
monthly  for  the  maintaining  of  sixty  ships,8  shows 
that  the  pay  of  each  vessel  for  a  month  amounted  to 
a  talent,  that  is  to  say,  to  about  1401.;  which  supposes 
that  each  ship’s  company  consisted  of  200  men,  each 
of  whom  received  a  drachma,  or  ten-pence,  a  day. 
As  the  officers’  pay  was  higher,  the  republic  perhaps 
either  furnished  the  overplus,  or  it  was  deducted  out 
of  the  total  of  the  sum  advanced  for  a  vessel,  by 
abating  something  in  the  pay  of  the  private  men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  land  troops  as  has 
been  said  of  the  seamen,  except  that  the  cavalry  had 
double  their  pay.  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  pay 
of  the  foot  was  three  oboli  a  day,  and  that  it  was 
augmented  according  to  times  and  occasions.  Thim- 
bron  the  Lacedaemonian, 9 * 11  when  he  marched  against 
Tissaphernes,  promised  a  darick  a  month  to  each  sol¬ 
dier,  two  to  a  captain,  and  four  to  the  colonels.  Now 
a  darick  a  month  is  four  oboli  a  day.  The  younger 
Cyrus,  to  animate  his  troops,  who  were  disheartened 
by  the  idea  of  a  too  long  march,  instead  of  one  darick, 
promised  one  and  a  half  to  each  soldier,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  drachma,  or  ten-pence  French,  a  day. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
iron  coin,  the  only  species  current  amongst  them, 
would  pass  no  where  else,  could  maintain  armies  by 
sea  and  land;  and  where  they  found  money  for  their 
subsistence.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  they  raised 
it,  as  the  Athenians  did,  by  contributions  from  their 
allies,  and  still  more  from  the  cities  to  which  they 
gave  liberty  and  protection,  or  from  those  they  had 
conquered  from  their  enemies.  Their  second  fund 
for  paying  their  fleet  and  armies  was  the  aids  which 
they  drew  from  the  king  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen 
on  several  occasions. 

SECTION  V.— PECULIAR  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
ATHENIANS. 

PLUTARCH  will  furnish  us  with  almost  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  upon  this  head.  Every  body  knows  how 
well  he  succeeds  in  copying  nature  in  his  portraits, 
and  how  well  calculated  he  was  to  trace  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  people  whose  genius  and  manners  he  had 
studied  with  so  profound  an  attention. 

I. 10  The  people  of  Athens,*1  says  Plutarch,  are 
easily  provoked  to  anger,  and  as  easily  induced  to 
resume  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  compassion. 
History  supplies  us  with  an  infinity  of  examples  of 
this  kind:  the  sentence  of  death  passed  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  and  revoked  the  next  day: 
the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals,  and  that  of 
Socrates, — both  followed  with  an  immediate  repent¬ 
ance  and  the  most  lively  grief. 

II.  7'hey  are  better  pleased  with  forming  a  prompt 
decision,1*  and  almost  guessing  at  the  result  of  an 
affair,  than  with  giving  themselves  leisure  to  be  in¬ 
formed  in  it  thoroughly,  and  in  all  its  extent. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  this  circumstance 
in  their  character,  which  it  is  very  hard  to  conceive,  as 
it  seems  almost  incredible.  Artificers,  husbandmen, 
soldiers,  mariners,  are  generally  a  heavy  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  very  dull  in  their  conceptions;  but  the  people 
of  Athens  were  of  a  quite  different  turn.  They  had 
naturally  a  penetration,  vivacity,  and  even  delicacy 
of  wit,  that  surprise  us.  I  have  already  mentioned 
what  happened  to  Theophrastus.  He  was  cheapen¬ 
ing  something  of  an  old  woman  of  Athens  that  sc  Id 
herbs:18  JVo,  Mr.  Stranger,  said  she,  you  shall  not 


8  Thucyd.  ’.  vi.  p.  431.  »  About  8,4001.  sterling. 

8  Thucyd..  vi.  p.  415.  8  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyr.  1.  vii. 

*“  Plut.  de  prsEcept,  reip,  ger.  p.793. 

11  'O  ’AS^VSSl'uJV  EtixiVSTO?  io-Tl  WpO£  Iffy  V, 
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/Sovxj/Etvos. 

is  Cum  Theophrastus  percontaretur  ex  anicula  quadam 
quanti  aliquid  venderet,  et  resnondisset  ilia,  atque  add idi 
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have  it  for  less.  He  was  much  surprised  to  see  him¬ 
self  treated  as  a  stranger,  who  had  passed  almost  his 
whole  life  at  Athens,  and  piqued  himself  upon  excel¬ 
ling  all  others  in  the  elegance  of  his  language.  It 
was.  however,  from  that  she  knew  he  was  not  of  her 
country.  We  have  seen  that  the  Athenian  soldiers 
knew  the  fine  passages  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
by  heart.  Besides,  these  artificers  and  soldiers,  from 
assisting  at  the  public  deliberations,  were  versed  in 
affairs  of  state,  and  understood  every  thing  at  half  a 
word.  We  may  judge  of  this  from  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  whose  style  we  know  is  ardent,  ner¬ 
vous,  and  concise. 

III.  As  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  relieve  per¬ 
sons  of  a  low  condition  ana  mean  circumstances ,  so 
are  they  fond  of  conversations  seasoned  with  plea¬ 
santry,  and  calculated  to  make  people  laugh.t 

They  assisted  persons  of  a  mean  condition,* 1 2  be¬ 
cause  from  such  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in 
regard  to  their  liberty,  and  saw  in  them  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  equality,  and  resemblance  with  themselves. 
They  loved  pleasantry,  and  in  that  showed  they  were 
men;  but  men  abounding  with  good  nature  and  in¬ 
dulgence,  who  understood  raillery,  who  were  not 
prone  to  take  offence,  nor  over  delicate  in  point  of 
the  respect  due  to  them.  One  day  when  the  assem¬ 
bly  was  fully  formed,  and  the  people  had  already 
taken  their  places,  Cleon,  after  having  made  them 
wait  his  coming  a  great  while,  appeared  at  last  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  his  head,  and  desired  the 
people  to  adjourn  their  deliberations  to  the  next  day : 
“  For  to-day,”  said  he,  “  I  have  business.  I  have 
been  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  am  to  entertain 
some  strangers,  my  friends,  at  supper.”  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  setting  up  a  laugh,  rose,  and  broke  up  the 
assembly.  At  Carthage,  it  would  have  cost  any  man 
his  life,  who  had  presumed  to  vent  such  a  pleasantry, 
and  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  a  proud,3 * *  haughty, 
jealous,  morose  people,  little  disposed  by  nature  to 
cultivate  the  graces,  and  still  less  inclined  to  humour. 
Upon  another  occasion  the  orator  Stratocles,  having 
informed  the  people  of  a  victory,  and  in  consequence 
caused  sacrifices  to  be  offered, — three  days  after,  news 
came  of  the  defeat  of  the  army.  As  the  people  ex¬ 
pressed  their  discontent  and  resentment  upon  the 
false  information,  he  asked  them  “  of  what  they  had 
to  complain,  and  what  harm  he  had  done  them,  in 
making  them  pass  three  days  more  agreeably  than 
they  would  else  have  done'?” 

IV.  They  are  pleased  with  hearing  themselves 
praised,  and  yet  readily  bear  to  be  ridiculed  or  criti¬ 
cized .*  The  least  acquaintance  with  Aristophanes 
and  Demosthenes  will  show  with  what  address  and 
effect  they  employed  praises  and  censure  with  regard 
to  the  people  of  Athens. 

When  the  republic  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,6  says  the  same  Plutarch  in  another  place,  the 
Athenian  people  diverted  themselves  with  the  ora¬ 
tors  who  flattered  them:  but  in  important  affairs  and 
emergencies  of  the  state,  they  became  serious,  and 
gave  the  preference  to  those  whose  custom  it  had 
been  to  oppose  their  unjust  desires:  such  as  Pericles, 
Phocion,  and  Demosthenes. 

V.  They  keep  even  those  who  govern  them  in  awe, 
and  show  their  humanity  even  to  their  enemies .6 

The  people  of  Athens  made  good  use  of  the  talents 
of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  elo¬ 
quence  and  prudence;  but  they  were  foil  of  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  kept  themselves  always  cc  their  guard 
against  their  superiority  of  genius  ana  ability;  they 


set,  Hospes,  non  potes  minoris ;  tulit  molest®,  se  non  eifugere 
hospitis  speciem,  cum  cetatem  ageret  Athenis,  optim®que 
loqueretur.  Cic.  de  Clar.  Oral.  n.  17. 
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took  pleasure  in  restraining  their  courage,  and  les¬ 
sening  their  glory  and  reputation.  This  may  be 
judged  from  the  ostracism,  which  was  instituted  only 
as  a  curb  on  those  whose  merit  and  popularity  ran 
too  high,  and  which  spared  neither  the  greatest  nor 
the  most  worthy  persons.  The  hatred  of  tyranny  and 
tyrants,  which  was  in  a  manner  innate  in  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  made  them  extremely  jealous  and  apprehensive 
for  their  liberty  with  regard  to  those  who  governed. 

As  to  what  relates  to  their  enemies,  they  did  not 
treat  them  with  rigour;  they  did  not  make  an  inso¬ 
lent  use  of  victory,  nor  exercise  any  cruelty  towards 
the  vanquished.  The  amnesty  decreed  after  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  Thirty,  shows  that  they  could  not  forget 
the  injuries  which  they  had  undergone  from  them. 

To  these  different  characteristics,  which  Plutarch 
unites  in  the  same  passage  of  his  works,  some  others 
may  be  added,  extracted  principally  from  the  same 
author. 

VI.  It  was  from  this  fund  of  humanity  and  bene¬ 
volence,7  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  and  which 
was  natural  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  so  at¬ 
tentive  to  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  so  delicate  in 
point  of  decorum — qualities  one  would  not  expect  to 
find  among  the  common  people.  In  the  war  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,8  having  intercepted  one  of  his 
couriers,  they  read  all  the  letters  he  carried,  except 
that  from  Olympias  his  wife,  which  they  returned 
sealed  up  and  unopened,  out  of  regard  to  conjugal 
love  and  secrecy,  tne  rights  of  which  are  sacred,  and 
ought  to  be  respected  even  amongst  enemies.  The 
same  Athenians  having  decteed  that  a  strict  search 
should  be  made  after  the  presents  distributed  by 
Harpalus  amongst  the  orators,  would  not  suffer  the 
house  of  Callicles,  who  was  lately  married,  to  be 
visited,  out  of  respect  for  his  bride,  not  long  brought 
home.  Such  behaviour  is  not  very  common;  and 
upon  like  occasions  people  do  not  always  stand  upon 
forms  and  politeness. 

VII.  The  taste  of  the  Athenians  for  all  arts  and 
sciences  is  too  well  known  to  require  dwelling  long 
upon  it  in  this  place.  But  we  cannot  see,  without 
admiration,  a  people,  composed  for  the  most  part,  as 
I  have  said  before,  of  artizans,  husbandmen,  soldiers, 
and  mariners,  carry  delicacy  of  taste  in  every  kind 
to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  seems  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  a  more  exalted  condition,  and  a 
nobler  education. 

VIII.  It  is  no  less  wonderful  that  this  people 
should  have  had  such  great  views,9  and  risen  so  high 
in  their  pretensions.  In  the  war  which  Alcibiades 
made  them  undertake,  filled  with  vast  projects  and 
unbounded  hopes,  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  taking  of  Syracuse  or  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  but 
had  already  grasped  Italy,  Peloponnesus,  Libya,  the 
Carthaginian  states,  and  the  empire  of  the  sea  as  far 
as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Their  enterprise  failed, 
but  they  had  formed  it;  and  the  taking  of  Syracuse, 
which  seemed  no  great  difficulty,  might  have  enabled 
them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

IX.  The  same  people,  so  great,  and,  one  may  say, 
so  haughty  in  their  projects,  had  nothing  of  that 
character  in  other  respects.  In  what  regarded  the 
expense  of  the  table,  dress,  furniture,  private  build¬ 
ings,  and,  in  a  word,  private  life,  they  were  frugal, 
simple,  modest,  and  poor;  but  sumptuous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  in  every  thing  public,  and  capable  of  doing 
honour  to  the  state.  Their  victories,  conquests, 
wealth,  and  continual  communication  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Asia  Minor,  introduced  neither  luxury,  glut¬ 
tony,  pomp,  nor  vain  profusion  amongst  them.- — 
Xenophon10  observes  that  a  citizen  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  slave  by  his  dress.  The  richest 
inhabitants  and  the  most  famous  generals  were  not 
ashamed  to  go  to  market  themselves. 

X.  It  was  very  glorious  for  Athens  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  and  formed  so  many  persons  who  excelled  in 


1  Hxrpiov  x\jt  oTg  xxi  trtfo^uTOv  ijv  rb  yiKxvSpatro v.  In 
Pelop.  p.  280. 

9  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  898. 

9  Miyx  ypovsT,  /xsyxKaiv  bpeyirxl.  Plut. 

10  De  Rep.  Athen.  p.  693. 
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the  arts  of  war  and  government;  ir.  philosophy,  elo¬ 
quence,  poesy,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture: 
to  have  furnished  alone  more  great  men  in  every  de¬ 
partment  than  any  other  city  of  the  world;  if,  per¬ 
haps,  we  except  Rome,  which  had  imbibed  her  infor¬ 
mation  from  Athens,  and  knew  how  to  apply  her  les¬ 
sons  to  the  best  advantage:1  to  have  been  in  some 
sort  the  school,  and  tutor  of  almost  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse:  to  have  served,  and  still  continue  to  serve, 
as  the  model  for  all  nations  which  pique  them¬ 
selves  most  upon  their  fine  taste:  in  a  word,  to 
have  set  the  fashion,  and  prescribed  the  laws  of 
all  that  regards  the  talents  and  productions  of  the 
mind. 

XI.  I  shall  conclude  this  description  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  with  one  more  attribute  which  cannot  be 
denied  them,  and  appears  evidently  in  all  their  ac¬ 
tions  and  enterprises;  and  that  is,  their  ardent  love 
of  liberty.  This  was  their  darling  passion,  and  the 
main-spring  of  their  policy.  We  see  them,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Persians, 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They 
abandon,  without  the  least  hesitation,  their  lands, 
estates,  city,  and  houses,  and  remove  to  their  ships, 
in  order  to  fight  the  common  enemy,  whose  view 
was  to  enslave  them.  What  day  could  be  more  glo¬ 
rious  for  Athens,  than  that  in  which,  when  all  the 
allies  were  trembling  at  the  vast  offers  made  her  by 
the  king  of  Persia,  she  answered  his  ambassador  by 
the  mouth  of  Aristides,2  That  all  the  gold  and  silver 
in  the  world  was  not  capable  of  tempting  them  to  sell 
their  own  liberty  or  that  of  Greece.  It  was  from 
such  generous  sentiments  that  the  Athenians  not  only 
became  the  bulwark  of  Greece,  but  preserved  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  all  the  western  world  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Persians. 

These  great  qualities  were  mingled  with  great  de¬ 
fects,  often  the  very  reverse  of  them,  such  as  we  may 
imagine  in  a  fluctuating,  light,  inconstant,  capricious 
people,  as  were  the  Athenians. 

SECTION  VI.— -COMMON  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
LACEDEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS. 

I  CANNOT  refuse  giving  a  place  here  to  what  M. 
Bossuet  says  upon  the  character  of  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  and  Athenians.  The  passage  is  long,  but  will 
not  appear  so;  and  will  include  all  that  is  wanting  to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  both  those 
states. 

Amongst  all  the  republics  of  which  Greece  was 
composed,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  undoubtedly 
the  principal.  No  people  could  have  more  wit  than 
the  Athenians,  nor  more  solid  sense  than  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians.  Athens  affected  pleasure;  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  way  of  life  was  hard  and  laborious.  Both 
loved  glory  and  liberty;  but  liberty  at  Athens  ten¬ 
ded  to  licentiousness:  and,  controlled  by  severe  laws 
at.  Lacedaemon,  the  more  restrained  it  was  at  home, 
the  more  ardent  it  was  to  extend  itself  by  ruling 
abroad.  Athens  wished  also  to  reign,  but  upon  ano¬ 
ther  principle,  in  which  interest  had  a  share  with  glo¬ 
ry.  Her  citizens  excelled  in  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  her  sovereignty  at  sea  had  enriched  her.  To 
continue  in  the  sole  possession  of  all  commerce,  there 
was  nothing  she  was  not  desirous  of  subjecting  to 
her  power;  and  her  riches,  which  inspired  this  de¬ 
sire,  supplied  her  with  the  means  of  gratify  ing  it.  On 
the  contrary,  at  Lacedaemon  money  was  in  contempt. 
As  all  the  laws  tended  to  make  the  latter  a  military 
republic,  martial  glory  was  the  sole  object  that  en¬ 
grossed  the  minds  of  her  citizens.  From  thence  she 
naturally  affected  dominion;  and  the  more  she  was 
above  interest,  the  more  she  abandoned  herself  to 
ambition. 

Lacedaemon,  from  her  regular  life,  was  steady  and 
determinate  in  her  maxims  and  measures.  Athens 
was  more  lively  and  active,  and  the  people  too  much 
masters.  Philosophy  and  the  laws  had  indeed  the 

i  Grecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  I.atio.  Horat.  Epist.  ].  1.  2. 

Greece  taken,  took  her  savage  victors’  hearts, 

And  polish’d  rustic  Latium  with  her  arts. 

t  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  342. 


most  happy  effects  upon  such  exquisite  natural  parts  as 
theirs;  but  reason  alone  was  not  capable  of  keeping 
them  within  due  bounds.  A  wise  Athenian,3  who 
knew  admirably  the  genius  of  his  country,  informs  us, 
that  fear  was  necessary  to  those  too  ardent  and  free 
spirits;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  govern  them, 
after  that  the  victory  at  Salamis  had  removed  their 
fears  of  the  Persians. 

Two  things,  then,  ruined  them;  the  glory  of  their 
great  actions,  and  the  supposed  security  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  condition.  The  magistrates  were  no  longer 
heard;  and  as  Persia  was  afflicted  with  excessive 
slavery:  so  Athens,  says  Plato,  experienced  all  the 
evils  of  excessive  liberty. 

Those  two  great  republics,  so  contrary  in  their  man 
ners  and  conduct,  interfered  with  each  other  in  the 
design  they  had  each  formed  of  subjecting  all  Greece; 
so  that  they  were  always  enemies,  still  more  from  the 
contrariety  of  their  interests  than  from  the  incompat¬ 
ibility  of  their  humours. 

The  Grecian  cities  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  either  the  one  or  the  other:  for,  besides 
that  each  was  desirous  of  preserving  their  liberty,  they 
found  the  empire  of  those  two  republics  too  grievous 
to  bear.  That  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  severe. 
That  people  were  observed  to  have  something  almost 
brutal  in  their  character.  A  government  too  rigid,4 
and  a  life  too  laborious,  rendered  their  tempers  too 
haughty,  austere,  and  imperious  in  power:  besides 
which,  they  could  never  expect  to  live  in  peace  under 
the  influence  of  a  city,  which  being  formed  for  war 
could  not  support  itself,  but  by  continuing  perpetu¬ 
ally  in  arms.  So  that  the  Lacedasmonians  were  de¬ 
sirous  of  attaining  to  command,  and  all  the  world 
were  afraid  they  should  do  so.® 

The  Athenians  were  naturally  more  mild  and  agree¬ 
able.6  Nothing  was  more  delightful  to  behold  than 
their  city,  in  which  feasts  and  games  were  perpetual; 
where  wit,  liberty,  and  the  various  passions  of  men 
daily  exhibited  new  objects:  but  the  inequality  of 
their  conduct  disgusted  their  allies,  and  was  still  more 
insupportable  to  their  own  subjects.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  not  to  experience  the  extravagance  and 
caprice  of  a  flattered  people;  that  is  to  say, according 
to  Plato,  something  more  dangerous  than  the  same 
excesses  in  a  prince  vitiated  by  flattery. 

These  two  cities  did  not  permit  Greece  to  contin¬ 
ue  in  repose.  We  have  seen  the  Peloponnesian  and 
other  wars,  which  were  always  occasioned,  or  fomen¬ 
ted,  by  the  jealousy  of  Lacedcemon  and  Athens.  But 
the  same  jealousies  which  involved  Greece  in  troubles, 
supported  it  in  some  measure,  and  prevented  its  falling 
into  dependence  upon  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  condition  of 
Greece;  and  accordingly  the  whole  mystery  of  their 
politics  consisted  in  keeping  up  those  jealousies,  and 
fomenting  those  divisions.  Lacedaemon,  which  was 
the  most  ambitious,  was  the  first  that  gave  them  oc¬ 
casion  to  take  a  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks. 
They  engaged  in  them  from  the  sole  view  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  nation;  and,  indus¬ 
trious  to  weaken  the  Greeks  by  their  own  arms,  they 
waited  only  the  opportunity  to  crush  them  altogether. 
The  states  of  Greece,7  in  their  wars,  already  regard¬ 
ed  only  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  they  called  the 
Great  King,  or  the  King-,  by  w'ay  of  eminence,  as  if 
they  had  already  reckoned  themselves  among  the 
number  of  his  subjects.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
the  ancient  spirit  of  Greece  should  not  revive,  when 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  slavery,  and 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 

The  petty  kings  of  Greece  undertook  to  oppose 
this  great  king,  and  to  ruin  his  empire.  With  a  small 
army,8 9  but  bred  in  the  discipline  we  have  related, 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  made  the  Persians  tremble 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  showed  it  was  not  impossible  to 
subvert  their  power.  The  divisions  of  Greece  alone 

*  Plat.  I,  iii.  deleg. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  1.  i.  p.  4.  *  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lacon 

8  Plat,  de  Rep.  I.  viii. 

1  Plat.  t.  iii.  de  leg.  Isociat.  Panegyr. 

9  Polyb.  1.  iii. 
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->ut  a  stop  to  his  conquests.  The  famous  retreat  of 
the  10,000,  who,  after  the  death  of  the  younger  Cy¬ 
rus,  in  spite  of  the  victorious  troops  of  Arlaxerxes, 
made  their  way  in  a  hostile  manner  through  the  whole 
Persian  empire,  and  returned  into  their  own  country; 
that  action,  I  say,  demonstrated  to  Greece  more  than 
ever,  that  their  soldiery  was  invincible,  and  superior 
to  all  opposers;  and  that  only  their  domestic  divisions 
could  subject  them  to  an  enemy  too  weak  to  resist 
their  forces  when  united. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  series  of  this  history,  by  what 
methods  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  taking  advantage 
of  these  divisions,  succeeded  at  length,  partly  by  ad¬ 
dress  and  partly  by  force,  in  making  himself  little  less 
than  the  sovereign  of  Greece,  and  by  what  means  he 
obliged  the  whole  nation  to  march  under  his  colours 
against  the  common  enemy.  What  he  had  only 
planned,  his  son  Alexander  brought  to  perfection; 
and  showed  to  the  wondering  world  how  much  ability 
and  valour  avail  against  tne  most  numerous  armies 
and  the  most  formidable  preparations. 


CHAPTER  III. 

or  RELIGION. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  ages  and  in  every  coun¬ 
try  the  several  nations  of  the  world,  however  various 
and  opposite  in  their  characters,  inclinations,  and 
manners,  have  alwa}'s  united  in  one  essential  point; 
the  inherent  opinion  of  an  adoration  due  to  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  of  external  forms,  calculated  to 
evince  such  a  belief.  Into  whatever  country  we 
cast  our  eyes,  we  find  priests,  altars,  sacrifices,  festi¬ 
vals,  religious  ceremonies,  temples,  or  places  conse¬ 
crated  to  religious  worship.  Among  every  people 
we  discover  a  reverence  and  awe  of  the  Divinity; 
an  homage  and  honour  paid  to  him;  and  an  open 
profession  of  an  entire  dependence  upon  him  in  all 
their  undertakings,  in  all  their  necessities,  in  all  their 
adversities  and  dangers.  Incapable  of  themselves  to 
penetrate  into  futurity  and  to  ensure  success,  we  find 
them  careful  to  consult  the  Divinity  by  oracles,  and 
by  other  methods  of  a  like  nature;  and  to  merit  his 
protection  by  prayers,  vows,  and  offerings.  It  is  by 
the  same  supreme  authority  they  believe  the  most 
solemn  treaties  are  rendered  inviolable.  It  is  that 
which  gives  sanction  to  their  oaths;  and  to  it  by  im¬ 
precations  is  referred  the  punishment  of  such  crimes 
and  enormities  as  escape  the  knoudedge  and  power 
of  men.  On  all  their  private  concerns,  voyages, 
journeys,  marriages,  diseases,  the  Divinity  is  still  in¬ 
voked.  With  him  their  every  repast  begins  and 
ends.  No  war  is  declared,  no  battle  fought,  no  en¬ 
terprise  formed,  without  his  aid  being  first  implored; 
to  which  the  glory  of  the  success  is  constantly  ascri¬ 
bed  by  public  acts  of  thanksgiving,  and  by  the  obla¬ 
tion  of  the  most  precious  of  the  spoils,  which  they 
never  fail  to  set  apart,  as  appertaining  by  right  to  the 
Divinity. 

No  variety  of  opinion  is  discernible  in  regard  to 
the  foundation  of  this  belief.  If  some  few  persons, 
depraved  by  false  philosophy,  presume  from  time  to 
time  to  rise  up  against  this  doctrine,  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  disclaimed  by  the  public  voice.  They  con¬ 
tinue  singular  and  alone,  without  making  parties,  or 
forming  sects;  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  au¬ 
thority  falls  upon  them;  a  price  is  set  upon  their 
heads;  whilst  they  are  universally  regarded  as  exe¬ 
crable  persons,  the  bane  of  civil  society,  with  whom 
it  is  criminal  to  have  any  kind  of  commerce. 

So.  general,  so  uniform,  so  perpetual  a  consent  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  universe,  which  neither  the 
prejudice  of  the  passions,  the  false  reasoning  of  some 
philosophers,  nor  the  authority  and  example  of  cer¬ 
tain  princes,  have  ever  been  able  to  weaken  or  vary, 
can  proceed  only  from  a  first  principle,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  man;  from  an  inward  sentiment 
implanted  in  his  heart  by  the  author  of  his  being; 
and  from  an  original  tradition  as  ancient  as  the  world 
itself. 

Such  were  the  source  and  origin  of  the  religion  of 


the  ancients;  truly  worthy  of  man,  had  he  been 
capable  of  persisting  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
these  first  principles:  but  the  errors  of  the  mind,  and 
the  vices  of  the  heart,  those  sad  effects  cf  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature,  have  strangely  disfigured 
their  original  beauty.  There  are  still  some  faint 
rays,  some  brilliant  sparks  of  light,  which  a  general 
depravity  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish  utterly; 
but  they  are  incapable  of  dispelling  the  profound 
darkness  of  the  gloom  which  prevails  almost  univer¬ 
sally,  and  presents  nothing  to  view  but  absurdities, 
follies,  extravagancies,  licentiousness,  and  disorder; 
in  a  word,  a  hideous  chaos  of  frantic  excesses  and 
enormous  vices. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  these  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  Cicero1?1  That  we  ought  above 
all  things  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  presides  over  all  the  events  of  the  world, 
and  disposes  every  thing  as  sovereign  lord  and  arbi¬ 
ter:  that  it  is  to  him  mankind  are  indebted  for  all 
the  good  they  enjoy :  that  he  penetrates  into,  and  is 
conscious  of  whatever  passes  in  the  most  secret  re¬ 
cesses  of  our  hearts:  that  he  treats  the  just  and  the 
impious  according  to  their  respective  merits:  that  the 
true  means  of  acquiring  his  favour,  and  of  being 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  is  not  by  employing  of  riches  and 
magnificence  in  the  worship  that  is  paid  to  him, 
but  by  presenting  him  with  a  heart  pure  and  blame¬ 
less,  and  by  adoring  him  with  an  unfeigned  and  pro¬ 
found  veneration. 

Sentiments  so  sublime  and  religious  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  reflections  of  some  few  who  employed 
themselves  in  the  study  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  first  principles  of  his  institution, 
of  which  they  still  retain  some  valuable  relics. 
But  the  whole  system  of  their  religion,  the  tendency 
of  their  public  feasts  and  ceremonies,  the  essence  of 
the  Pagan  theology,  of  which  the  poets  were  the 
only  teachers  and  professors,  the  very  example  of  the 
gods,  whose  violent  passions,  scandalous  adventures, 
and  abominable  crimes,  were  celebrated  in  their 
hymns  or  odes,  and  proposed  in  some  measure  to  the 
imitation,  as  well  as  adoration,  of  the  people:  these 
were  certainly  very  unfit  means  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  men,  and  to  form  them  to  virtue  and  mo¬ 
rality. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  greatest  solemnities 
of  the  Pagan  religion,  and  in  their  most  sacred  and 
venerable  mysteries,  far  from  perceiving  any  thing 
which  can  recommend  virtue,  piety,  or  the  practice 
of  the  most  essential  duties  of  ordinary  life,  we  find 
the  authority  of  laws,  the  imperious  power  of  cus¬ 
tom,  the  presence  of  magistrates,  the  assembly  of 
all  orders  of  the  state,  the  example  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  all  conspire  to  train  up  a  whole  nation  from 
their  infancy  in  an  impure  and  sacrilegious  worship 
under  the  name,  and  in  a  manner  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion,  of  religion  itself;  as  we  shall  soon  see  in  the 
sequel. 

After  these  general  reflections  upon  Paganism,  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  a  particular  account  of  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks.  I  shall  reduce  this  subject,  though 
infinite  in  itself,  to  four  articles,  which  are,  1.  The 
feasts.  2.  The  oracles,  auguries,  and  divinations.  3. 
The  games  and  combats.  4.  The  public  shows  and 
representations  of  the  theatre.  In  each  of  these  arti¬ 
cles,  I  shall  treat  only  of  what  appears  most  worthy 
of  the  reader’s  curiosity,  and  has  most  ■•elation  to  this 
history.  I  omit  saying  any  thing  of  sacrifices,  having 
given  a  sufficient  idea  of  them  elsewhere.2 

Of  the  Feasts. 

An  infinite  number  of  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the 
several  cities  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens,  of 


1  Sit  hoc  jam  a  principle  persuasion  civibus :  dominos 
esse  omnium  return  ao  modoratores  deos,  (tuque  quse  gcr- 
mil n r  eorum  geri  judicio  ac  numine;  eosdemque  optime 
de  genera  hominum  mereri  ;  et,  qualis  quisque  sir,  quid 
agat,  quid  in  se  admittat,  qua  mente,  qua  pietate  religiones 
colat,  intueri  ;  piorumque  et  impiorum  habere  rationftm 
Ad  divos  adeunto  caste.  Piolalem  adhinento,  opes  amo 
vento.  Cic.  de  Le.fr.  1.  ii.  n.  15  et  lb. 

**  Manner  of  Teaching,  &c,  p.214. 
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which  I  shall  describe  only  three  of  the  most  famous; 
the  Panathenea,  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  those  of 
Eleusis. 

The  Panathenea. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  that  city,  to  which 
she  gave  her  name,* 1  as  well  as  to  the  feast  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  Its  institution  was  ancient,  and  it 
was  called  at  first  the  Athenea;  but  after  Theseus 
had  united  the  several  towns  of  Attica  into  one  city, 
it  took  the  name  of  Panathenea.  These  feasts  were 
of  two  kinds,  the  great  and  the  less,  which  were 
solemnized  with  almost  the  same  ceremonies;  the  less 
annually,  and  the  great  upon  the  expiration  of  every 
fourth  year 

In  these  feasts  were  exhibited  racing,  the  gymnastic 
combats,  and  the  contentions  for  the  prizes  of  music 
and  poetry.  Ten  commissaries,  elected  from  the 
ten  tribes,  presided  on  this  occasion,  to  regulate  the 
forms,  and  distribute  the  rewards  to  the  victors.  This 
festival  continued  several  days. 

In  the  morning  of  the  first  day  a  race  was  run  on 
foot,  in  which  each  of  the  runners  carried  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand,  which  they  exchanged  continually 
with  each  other,  without  interrupting  the  race.  They 
started  from  the  Ceramicus,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  and  crossed  the  whole  city.  The  first  that 
came  to  the  goal,  without  having  put  out  his  torch, 
carried  the  prize.  In  the  afternoon  they  ran  the  same 
course  on  horseback. 

The  gymnastic  or  athletic  combats  followed  the 
races.  The  place  for  that  exercise  was  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.a  small  river,  which  runs  through 
Athens  and  empties  itself  in  the  sea  at  the  Pirieus. 

Pericles  first  instituted  the  prize  of  music.  In  this 
dispute  were  sung  the  praises  ofHarmodius  and  Aris- 
togitun,  who,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  delivered 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidse;  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  the  eulogium  of  Thrasybulus, 
who  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  prize  was 
warmly  disputed,  not  only  amongst  the  musicians  but 
still  more  so  among  the  poets;  and  it  was  highly 
glorious  to  be  declared  victor  in  this  contest.  fEschy- 
lus  is  reported  to  have  died  with  grief  upon  seeing  the 
prize  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  who  was  much  younger 
than  himself. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  general  pro¬ 
cession,  wherein  was  carried  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  a  sail,  embroidered  with  gold,  on  which 
were  curiously  delineated  the  warlike  actions  of 
Pallas  against  the  Titans  and  Giants.  This  sail  was 
affixed  to  a  vessel,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  god¬ 
dess.  The  vessel,  equipped  with  sails,  and  with  a 
thousand  oars,  was  conducted  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
the  temple  of  Eleusis,  not  by  horses  or  beasts  of 
draught,  but  by  machines  concealed  in  the  bottom  of 
it,  which  put  the  oars  in  motion,  and  made  the  vessel 
glide  along. 

The  march  was  solemn  and  majestic.  At  the  head 
of  it  were  old  men  who  carried  olive  branches  in  their 
hands,  j^oi  •  and  these  were  chosen  for  the  sym¬ 

metry  of  their  shape,  and  the  vigour  of  their  com¬ 
plexion.  Athenian  matrons  of  great  age,  also  ac¬ 
companied  them  in  the  same  equipage. 

The  grown  and  robust  men  formed  the  second  class. 
They  were  armed  at  all  points,  and  had  bucklers  and 
lances.  After  them  came  the  strangers  that  inhabited 
Athens,  carrying  mattocks,  instruments  proper  for 
tillage.  Next  followed  the  Athenian  women  of  the 
same  age,  attended  by  the  foreigners  of  their  own  sex, 
carrying  vessels  in  their  hands  for  the  drawing  of 
water. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  the  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  selected  from  the  best  families  in  the 
city.  The  young  men  wore  vests,  with  crowns  upon 
their  heads,  and  sang  a  peculiar  hymn  in  honour  of 
the  goddess.  The  maids  carried  baskets, 
which  were  placed  the  sacred  utensils  proper  to  the 
ceremony,  covered  with  veils,  to  keep  them  from  the 
sight  of  the  spectators.  The  person  to  whose  care 


those  sacred  things  were  intrusted,  was  bound  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  strict  continence  for  several  days  before  he 
touched  them,  or  distributed  them  to  the  Athenian 
virgins;2  or  rather,  as  Demosthenes  says,  his  whole 
life  and  conduct  ought  to  have  been  a  perfect  model 
of  virtue  and  purity.  It  was  a  high  honour  for  a  young 
woman  to  be  chosen  for  so  noble  and  august  an  office 
and  an  insupportable  affront  to  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  it.  We  shall  see  that  Hipparchus  offered  this  in¬ 
dignity  to  the  sister  of  Hannodius,  which  extremely 
incensed  the  conspirators  against  the  Pissistratidse 
These  Athenian  virgins  were  followed  by  the  foreign 
young  women,  who  carried  umbrellas  and  seats  for 
them. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  closed  the  pomp  of  the 
procession. 

In  this  august  ceremony,  the  were  appointed 

to  sing  certain  verses  of  Homer;  a  manifest  proof  ol 
the  estimation  in  which  the  works  of  that  poet  were 
held,  even  with  regard  to  religion.  Hipparchus,  son 
of  Pisistratus,  first  introduced  that  custom. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere,3  that  in  the  gymnastic 
games  of  this  feast,  a  herald  proclaimed,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Athens  had  conferred  a  crown  of  gold  upon  the 
celebrated  physician  Hippocrates,  in  gratitude  for  the 
signal  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  state  during 
the  pestilence. 

In  this  festival  the  people  of  Athens  put  themselves, 
and  the  whole  republic,  under  the  protection  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  their  city,  and  implor¬ 
ed  of  her  all  kind  of  prosperity.  From  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  these  public  acts  of  wor¬ 
ship,  express  mention  was  made  of  the  Plataeans,  and 
they  were  joined  in  all  things  with  the  people  of 
Athens. 

Feasts  of  Bacchus. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  had  been  brought  out  of 
Egypt  to  Athens,  where  several  feasts  had  been 
established  in  honour  of  the  god;  two  particularly 
more  remarkable  than  all  the  rest,  called  the  great  and 
the  less  feasts  of  Bacchus.  The  latter  were  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  former,  and  were  celebrated  in 
the  open  field  about  autumn.  They  were  named  Le- 
nsea,  from  a  Greek  word  4  that  signifies  a  wine-press. 
The  great  priests  were  commonly  called  Dionysia, 
from  one  of  the  names  of  that  god,6  and  were  so¬ 
lemnized  in  the  spring  within  the  city. 

In  each  of  these  feasts  the  public  were  entertained 
with  games,  shows,  and  dramatic  representations, 
which  were  attended  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
and  exceeding  magnificence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter: 
at  the  same  time  the  poets  disputed  the  prize  of  poetry, 
submitting  to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators  expressly 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  their  pieces,  whether  tragic, 
or  comic,  which  were  then  represented  before  the 
people. 

These  feasts  continued  many  days.  Those  who 
were  initiated,  mimicked  whatever  the  poets  had 
thought  fit  to  feign  of  the  god  Bacchus.  They  covered 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  carried  a 
thyrsus  in  their  hands,  a  kind  of  pike  with  ivy-leaves 
twisted  around  it;  had  drums,  horns,  pipes,  and  other 
instruments  calculated  to  make  a  great  noise;  and 
wore  upon  their  heads,  wreaths  of  ivy  and  vine 
branches,  and  6f  other  trees  sacred  to  Bacchus.  Some 
represented  Silenus,  some  Pan,  others  the  Satyrs,  all 
dressed  in  suitable  masquerade.  Many  of  them  were 
mounted  on  asses;  others  dragged  6  goats  along  for 
sacrifices.  Men  and  women,  ridiculously  dressed  in 
this  manner,  appeared  night  and  day  in  public;  and 
imitating  drunkenness,  and  dancing  with  the  most  in¬ 
decent  gestures,  ran  in  throngs  about  the  mountains 
and  forests,  screaming  and  howling  furiously;  the 
women  especially  seemed  more  outrageous  than  the 
men;  and,  quite  out  of  their  senses, in  th.eir  furious7 
transports  invoked  the  god,  whose  feasts  they  celebra- 


*  Ou%»  7T(> oiigypevov  iijuegajv  ugiSjubv  StyvsCsiv  /xovov, 

rev  &iov  Ixov'ityvevxevui.  Demost.  in  extrema  Aristocratia. 

*  Page  390.  *  Aqvog.  *  Dionysius. 

«  Goats  were  sacrificed,  because  they  spoiled  the  vines. 

1  From  this  fury  Y)f  the  Bacchanalians  these  feasts  wer- 

distinguished  by  the  name  of  Orgia.  *Ofyyj}ira,  furor. 
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ted  with  loud  cries;  sOof  Bax%i,  S>  or 

or ’lit 

This  troop  of  Bacchanalians  was  followed  by  the 
virgins  of  the  noblest  families  in  the  city,  who  were 
called from  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads, 
covered  with  vine  leaves  and  ivy. 

To  these  ceremonies  others  were  added,  obscene  to 
the  last  excess,  and  worthy  of  the  god  who  chose  to 
be  honoured  m  such  a  manner.  The  spectators  gave 
in  to  the  prevailing  humour,  and  were  seized  with  the 
Bame  frantic  spirit.  Nothing  was  seen  but  dancing, 
drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  all  that  the  most 
abandoned  licentiousness  can  conceive  of  gross  and 
abominable.  And  this  an  entire  people,  reputed  the 
wisest  of  all  Greece,  not  only  suffered,  but  admired 
and  practised; — I  say  an  entire  people,  for  Plato,1- 
speaking  of  the  Bacchanalia,  says  in  direct  terms,  that 
he  had  seen  the  whole  city  of  Athens  drunk  at  once. 

Livy2  informs  us,  that  this  licentiousness  of  the 
Bacchanalia  having  secretly  crept  into  Rome,  the  most 
horrid  disorders  were  committed  there  undercover  of 
the  night,  and  the  inviolable  secrecy  which  all  persons 
who  were  initiated  into  these  impure  and  abominable 
mysteries,  were  obliged,  under  the  most  horrid  impre¬ 
cations,  to  observe.  The  seuate,  being  apprized  of 
this  affair,  put  a  stop  to  those  sacrilegious  feasts  by 
.  the  most  severe  penalties;  and  first  banished  the 
practisers  of  them  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  from 
Italy.  These  examples  inform  us,3  how  far  a  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  religion,  that  covers  the  greatest  crimes 
with  the  sacred  name  of  the  Divinity,  is  capable  of 
misleading  the  mind  of  man. 

The  Feasts  of  Eleusis. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  Pagan  antiquity  more  cele¬ 
brated  than  the  feast  of  Ceres  Eleusina.  The  cere¬ 
monies  of  this  festival  were  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  mysteries,  from  being,  according  to  Pausanias,  as 
much  above  all  others,  as  the  gods  are  above  men. 
Their  origin  and  institution  are  attributed  to  Ceres 
herself,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  coming  to 
Eleusis,  a  small  town  of  Attica,  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpine,  whom  Pluto  had  carried  away, 
and  finding  the  country  afflicted  with  a  famine,  in¬ 
vented  corn  as  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  with  which  she 
rewarded  the  inhabitants.  She*  not  only  taught  them 
the  use  of  corn,  but  instructed  them  in  the  principles 
of  probity,  charity,  civility,  and  humanity;  from 
whence  her  mysteries  were  called  Ssr/<o?cei«,  and 
Initia.  To  these  first  happy  lessons  fabulous  anti¬ 
quity  ascribed  the  courtesy,  politeness,  and  urbanity, 
so  remarkable  among  the  Athenians. 

These  mysteries  were  divided  into  the  less  and  the 
greater;  of  which  the  former  served  as  a  preparation 
for  the  latter.  The  less  were  solemnized  in  the  month 
of  Anthesterion,  which  answers  to  our  November;  the 
great  in  the  month  Boedromion,  which  corresponds  to 
August. — Only  Athenians  were  admitted  to  these  mys¬ 
teries;  but  of  them,  each  sex,  age,  and  condition,  had 
a  right  to  be  received.  All  strangers  were  absolutely 
excluded,  so  that  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  were 
obliged  to  be  adopted  as  Athenians  in  order  to  their 
admission;  which,  however,  extended  only  to  the 
lesser  mysteries.  I  shall  consider  principally  the  great, 
which  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis. 

Those  who  demanded  to  be  initiated  into  them 


1  ITxtrwv  £ t%v  pr6\tv  ffejl  T*  Aiovvcricfi  psQvova-av , 
Lib.  i.  de  Leg  p.  637. 

a  Liv.  1.  xxxix.  n.  8.  18. 

a  Nihil  in  speciem  fallacius  est  quam  prava  religio,  ubi 
deorum  numeii  preetenditur  sceleribus.— Liv.  xxxix.  n.  16. 

*  Multa  eximia  divinaque  videntur  Atliena;  tua;  peperisse, 
atque  in  vitam  hominum  attulisse  ;  turn  nihil  melius  illis 
jiysteriis,  quibns  ex  agresti  immanique  vita  exculti  ad  hu- 
manitatem  et  mitigati  sumus  initiaque  et  appellantur,  ita 
re  vera  principia  vitse  cognovimus.  Gic.  1.  ii.  de  Leg. 
u,  36. 

Teque  Ceres,  et  Libera,  quarum  sacra,  sicut  opiniones 
hominum  ac  religiones  ferunt,  longe  maximis  atque  occul- 
tissimis  ceremoniis  eontinentur  :  a  quibua  initia  yitse  atque 
victus,  legum,  morum,  mansuetudinis,  humanitatis  exempla 
hommibus  et  civitatibus  data  ac  dispertita  esse  dicuntur. — 
Id.  Cic.  in  Verr.  de  Supplic,  n.  186. 
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were  obliged,  before  their  reception,  to  purify  them 
selves  in  the  lesser  mysteries,  by  bathing  in  the  river 
Ilissus,  by  saying  certain  prayers,  offering  sacrifices, 
and,  above  all,  by  living  in  strict  continence  during  a 
certain  interval  of  time  prescribed  them.  That  time 
was  employed  in  instructing  them  in  the  principles 
and  elements  of  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  great 
mysteries, 

When  the  time  fortheir  initiation  arrived,  they  were 
brought  into  the  temple;  and  to  inspire  the  greater 
reverence  and  terror,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  night.  Wonderful  things  took  place  upon  this 
occasion.  Visions  were  seen,  and  voices  heard  of  an 
extraordinary  kind.  A  sudden  splendour  dispelled 
the  darkness  of  the  place,  and  disappearing  immedia- 
ately,  added  new  horrors  to  the  gloom.  Apparitions, 
claps  of  thunder,  earthquakes,  heightened  the  terror 
and  amazement;  whilst  the  person  to  be  admitted, 
overwhelmed  with  dread,  and  sweating  through  fear, 
heard,  trembling,  the  mysterious  volume  read  to  him. 
ifin  such  a  condition  he  was  capable  of  hearingatall. 
These  nocturnal  rites  gave  birth  to  many  disorders, 
which  the  severe  law  of  silence  imposed  on  the  persons 
initiated,  prevented  from  coming  to  light,  as  St.  Gre¬ 
gory  Nazianzen  observes.5  What  cannot  superstition 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  man,  when  once  his  imagina¬ 
tion  is  heated?  The  president  in  this  ceremony  was 
called  Ilierophantes.  He  wore  a  peculiar  habit,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  marry.  The  first  who  served  in 
this  function,  and  whom  Ceres  herself  instructed,  was 
Eumolpus;  from  whom  his  successors  were  called  Eu- 
molpidas.  He  had  three  colleagues;  one  who  carried 
a  torch;6 *  another  a  herald,”  whose  office  was  to  pro¬ 
nounce  certain  mysterious  words;  and  a  third  to  at¬ 
tend  at  the  altar. 

Besides  these  officers,  one  of  the  principal  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  city  was  appointed  to  take  care  that  all 
the  ceremonies  of  this  feast  were  exactly  observed 
He  was  called  the  king,8  and  was  one  of  the  nine 
Archons.  His  business  was  to  offer  prayers  and  sa¬ 
crifices.  The  people  gave  him  four  assistants,9 *  one 
chosen  from  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidse,  a  second 
from  that  of  the  Ceryces,  and  the  two  last  from  two 
other  families.  He  had  besides  ten  other  ministers  to 
assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  offering  sacrifices,  from  whence  they  derived 
their  name,19 

The  Athenians  initiated  their  children  of  both  sex¬ 
es  very  early  into  these  mysteries,  and  would  have 
thought  it  criminal  to  let  them  die  without  such  an 
advantage.  It  was  their  general  opinion,  that  this 
ceremony  was  an  engagement  to  lead  a  more  virtu¬ 
ous  and  regular  life;  that  it  recommended  them  to 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  goddesses  (Ceres  and 
Proserpine,)  to  whose  service  they  devoted  them¬ 
selves;  and  procured  to  them  a  more  perfect  and 
certain  happiness  in  the  other  world;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  such  as  had  not  been  initiated,  besides  the 
evils  they  had  to  apprehend  in  this  life,  were  doomed, 
after  their  descent  to  the  shades  below,  to  wallow 
eternally  in  dirt,  filth,  and  excrement.  Diogenes11 
the  Cynic,  believed  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  when 
his  friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  avoid  such 
a  misfortune,  by  being  initiated  before  his  death — 
“What,”  said  he,  “shall  Agesilaus  and  Epaminon- 
das  lie  amongst  mud  and  dung,  whilst,  the  vilest  Athe¬ 
nians,  because  they  have  been  initiated,  possess  the 
most  distinguished  places  in  the  regions  of  the  bless¬ 
ed?”  Socrates  was  not  more  credulous;  he  would 
not  be  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  which  was 
perhaps  one  reason  that  rendered  his  religion  sus¬ 
pected. 

Without12  this  qualification,  none  were  admitted  to 
enter  the  temple  of  Ceres;  aud  Livy  informs  us  of  two 
Acarnanians,  who,  having  followed  the  crowd  into  it 
upon  one  of  the  feast-days,  although  out  of  mistake, 
and  with  no  ill  design,  were  both  put  to  death  without 

*  O iSt v  ’Exjucrt v  Taira,  xcei  oi  rajv  o-i m7tui[Mvcuv  xui  truants 

ovrcev  aijiwv  o 7r t xi m  Oral  de  sacr.  lum. 

6  ou%o$.  1  KijpyJ;.  •  Be 

9  »°  *I«fOwow/. 

j  u  Diog.  Laert.  1.  vi.  p.  389. 

12  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  14. 
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mercy.  It  was  also  a  capital  crime  to  divulge  the  se¬ 
crets  and  mysteries  of  this  feast.  Upon  this  account 
Diagoras  the  Melian  was  proscribed,  and  a  reward  set 
upon  his  head.  It  very  nearly  cost  the  poet  AEschylus 
his  life,  for  speaking  too  freely  of  it  in  some  ofhis  tra¬ 
gedies.  The  disgrace  of  Alcibiades  proceeded  from 
the  same  cause.  Whoever1 *  had  violated  this  secrecy, 
was  avoided  as  a  wretch  accursed  and  excommuni¬ 
cated.  Pausanias,®  in  several  passages,  wherein  he 
mentions  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the  ceremonies 
practised  there,  stops  short,  and  declares  he  cannot 
proceed,  because  he  had  been  forbidden  by  a  dream 
or  vision. 

This  feast,  the  most  celebrated  of  profane  antiquity, 
was  of  nine  days’  continuance.  It  began  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  Boedromion.  After  some  previous  cere¬ 
monies  and  sacrifices  on  the  first  three  days,  upon  the 
fourth,  in  the  evening,  began  the  procession  of  the 
Basket;  which  was  laid  upon  an  open  chariot  slowly 
drawn  by  oxen,3  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  the 
Athenian  women.  They  all  carried  mysterious  bas¬ 
kets  in  their  hands,  filled  with  several  things,  which 
they  took  great  care  to  conceal,  and  covered  with  a 
veil  of  purple.  This  ceremony  represented  the  basket 
into  which  Proserpine  put  the  flowers  she  was  gather¬ 
ing  when  Pluto  seized  and  carried  her  off 

The  fifth  day  was  called  the  day  of  the  Torches;  be¬ 
cause  at  night,  the  men  and  women  ran  about  with 
them  in  imitation  of  Ceres,  who  having  lighted  a  torch 
at  the  fire  of  mount  iEtna,  wandered  about  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  her  daughter. 

The  sixth  was  the  most  famous  day  of  all.  It  was 
called  Iacchus,  which  is  the  same  as  Bacchus,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  whose  statue  was  then  brought 
out  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  with  myrtle,  and 
holding  a  torch  in  its  hand.  The  procession  began  at 
the  Ceramicus,  and  passing  through  the  principal 
places  of  the  city,  continued  to  Eleusis.  The  way 
leading  to  it  was  called  the  sacred  way ,  and  lay  across 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Cephisus.  This4  procession 
was  very  numerous,  and  generally  consisted  of  thirty 
thousand  persons.  The  temple  of  Eleusis,  where  it 
ended,  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  of  this 
multitude;  and  Strabo5  says,  its  extent  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  theatres,  which  every  body  knows  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  holding  a  much  greater  number  of  people. 
The  whole  way  re-echoed  with  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
clarions,  and  other  musical  instruments,  Hymns  were 
sung  in  honour  of  the  goddesses,  accompanied  with 
dancing,  and  other  extraordinary  marks  of  rejoicing. 
The  route  before  mentioned,  through  the  sacred  way, 
and  over  the  Cephisus,  was  the  usual  one:  but  after 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had 
fortified  Decelia,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  make 
their  procession  by  sea,  till  Alcibiades  re-established 
the  ancient  custom. 

The  seventh  day  was  solemnized  by  games  and  the 
gymnastic  combats,  in  which  the  victor  was  awarded 
with  a  measure  of  barley;  without  doubt  because  it 
was  at  Eleusis  the  goddess  first  taught  the  method  of 
raising  that  grain,  and  the  use  of  it.  The  two  follow¬ 
ing  days  were  employed  in  some  particular  ceremonies, 
neither  important  nor  remarkable. 

During  this  festival  it  was  prohibited,  under  very 
great  penalties,  to  arrest  any  person  whatsoever,  in 
order  to  their  being  imprisoned,  orto  present  any  bill 
of  complaint  to  the  judges.  It  was  regularly  celebra- 

*  Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merr.es.  Vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanas,  sub  isdem 

Sic  trabibus,  fragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselum.  Hor.  Od.  2.  lib.  iii. 

Safe  is  the  silent  tongue,  which  none  can  blame, 

Who  keeps  the  faithful  secret  merits  fame  :  ’ 

Beneath  one  roof  ne’er  let  him  rest  with  me, 

Who  Ceres'  mysteries  reveals 
In  one  frail  bark  ne’er  let  us  put  to  sea, 

Nor  tempt  the  jarring  winds  with  spreading  sails. 

»  Lib.  i.  p.  26,  and  71. 

3  Tardaque  Eleusinse  matris  volventia  plaustra. 

Virg.  Georg,  lib.  i.  ver.  163. 

The  Eleusinian  mother’s  mystic  car, 

Slow  rolling - 

4  Herod.  1.  viii.  c,  65.  «  Lib.  ix.p.  395. 


ted  every  fifth  year,  that  is,  after  a  revolution  of  four 
years;  and  history  does  not  mention  that  it  was  ever 
interrupted,  except  upon  the  taking  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander  the  Great.6  The  Athenians,  who  were 
then  upon  the  point  of  celebrating  the  great  mysteries, 
were  so  much  affected  with  the  ruin  of  that  city,  that 
they  could  not  resolve,  in  so  general  an  affliction,  to 
solemnize  a  festival  which  breathed  nothing  but  merri¬ 
ment  and  rejoicing.  It7  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Christian  emperors.  Valentinian  would 
have  abolished  it,  if  Pratextatus,  the  proconsul  of 
Greece,  had  not  represented,  in  the  most  lively  and 
affecting  terms,  the  universal  sorrow  which  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  that  feast  would  occasion  among  the  people; 
upon  which  it  was  suffered  to  subsist.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  finally  suppressed  by  Theodosius  the 
Great;  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the  Pagan  solemnities. 

Of  Auguries,  Oracles,  fyc. 

Nothing  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient 
history,  than  oracles,  auguries,  and  divinations.  No 
war  was  made,  or  colony  settled;  nothing  of  conse¬ 
quence  was  undertaken,  either  public  or  private,  with¬ 
out  having  first  consulted  the  gods.  This  was  a  cus¬ 
tom  universally  established  amongst  the  Egyptian. 
Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  nations;  which  is  ne 
doubt  a  proof,  as  has  been  already'  observed,  that  it 
was  derived  from  ancient  tradition,  and  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  religion  and  worship  of  the  true  God. 
It  is  not  indeed  to  be  questioned,  but  that  God,  before 
the  deluge,  did  manifest  his  will  to  mankind,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  methods,  as  he  has  since  done  to  his  people, 
sometimes  in  his  own  person  and  viva  voce,  sometimes 
by  the  minstry  of  angels,  or  of  prophets  inspired  by 
himself,  and  at  other  times  byT  apparitions  or  in  dreams. 
When  the  descendants  of  Noah  dispersed  themselves 
into  different  regions,  they  canned  this  tradition  along 
with  them,  which  was  every  where  retained,  though 
altered  and  corrupted  by  the  darkness  and  ignorance 
of  idolatry.  None  of  the  ancients  have  insisted  more 
upon  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  gods  on  all  oc 
casions  by  auguries  and  oracles  than  Xenophon - 
and  he  founds  that  necessity,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  observed  elsewhere,  upon  a  principle  deduced 
from  the  most  refined  reason  and  discernment.  He 
represents,  in  several  places,  that  man  of  himself  is 
very  frequently  ignorant  of  what  is  advantageous  or 
pernicious  to  him;  that,  far  from  being  capable  of 
penetrating  the  future,  the  present  itself  escapes  him: 
so  narrow  and  short-sighted  is  he  in  all  his  views,  that 
the  slightest  obstacles  can  frustrate  his  greatest  de¬ 
signs;  that  the  Divinity  alone,  to  whom  all  ages  are 
present,  can  impart  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  future 
to  him :  that  no  other  being  has  power  to  facilitate  the 
success  of  his  enterprises;  and  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  he  will  enlighten  and  protect  those,  who 
adore  him  with  the  purest  affection,  who  invoke  him 
at  all  times  with  greatest  constancy  and  fidelity,  and 
consult  him  with  most  sincerity  and  integrity. 

Of  Auguries. 

What  a  reproach  is  it  to  human  reason,  that  so  lu¬ 
minous  a  principle  should  have  given  birth  to  the  ab¬ 
surd  reasonings,  and  wretched  notions,  in  favour  of 
the  science  of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  and  been  the 
occasion  of  espousing,  with  blind  devotion,  the  most 
ridiculous  puerilities:  should  have  made  the  most  im¬ 
portant  affairs  of  state  depend  upon  a  bird’s  happen¬ 
ing  to  sing  upon  the  right  or  left  hand;  upon  the 
greediness  of  chickens  in  pecking  their  grain;  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts;  the  liver’s  being 
entire  and  in  good  condition,  which,  according  to 
them,  did  sometimes  entirely  disappear,  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  trace  or  mark  of  its  having  ever  subsisted! 
To  these  superstitious  observances  may  be  added,  ac¬ 
cidental  rencounters,  words  spoken  by  chance,  and 
afterwards  turned  into  good  or  bad  presages;  fore¬ 
bodings,  prodigies,  monsters,  eclipses,  comets;  every 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  every  unforeseen  accident 
with  an  infinity  of  chimeras  of  the  like  nature. 
Whence  could  it  happen,  that  so  many  great  men 


*  Plut.  in.  vit.  Alex,  p  671. 
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illustrious  generals,  able  politicians,  and  even  learned 
philosophers,  have  actually  given  in  to  such  absurd 
imaginations?  Plutarch,  in  particular,  so  estimable 
in  other  respects,  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  servile  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  senseless  customs  of  the  Pagan  idolatry, 
and  his  ridiculous  credulity  in  dreams,  signs,  and  pro¬ 
digies.  He1  tells  us  in  his  works,  that  he  abstained 
a  great  while  from  eating  eggs,  upon  account  of  a 
dream,  with  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  make  us 
farther  acquainted. 

The  wisest  of  the  Pagans  knew  well  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  art  of  divination,  and  often  spoke  of  it  to 
each  other,  and  even  in  public,  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt,  and  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  expose  its  ab¬ 
surdity.  The  grave  censor  Cato  was  of  opinion,  that 
one  soothsayer  could  not  look  at  another  without 
laughing.  Hannibal  was  amazed  at  the  simplicity  of 
Prusias,  whom  he  had  advised  to  give  battle,  upon 
his  being  diverted  from  it  by  the  inspection  of  the  en¬ 
trails  of  a  victim.  “  What,”  said  he,  “  have  you  more 
confidence  in  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  in  so  old  and 
experienced  a  captain  as  I  am?”  Marcellus,  who 
had  been  five  times  consul,  and  was  augur,  said,  that 
he  had  discovered  a  method  of  not  being  put  to  a 
stand  by  the  sinister  flight  of  birds,  which  was,  to 
keep  himself  close  shut  up  in  his  litter. 

Cicero  explains  himself  upon  the  subject  of  augu¬ 
ries  without  ambiguity  or  reserve.  Nobody  was  more 
capable  of  speaking  pertinently  upon  it  than  himself 
(as  M.  Morin  observes  in  his  dissertation  upon  the 
same  subject.)  As  he  was  adopted  into  the  college 
of  augurs,  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
most  abstruse  secrets,  and  had  all  possible  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  informing  himself  fully  in  their  science.  That 
he  did  so,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  two  books  he 
has  left  us  upon  divination,  in  which,  it  may  be  said, 
he  has  exhausted  the  subject.  In  the  second,  where¬ 
in  he  refutes  his  brother  Quintus,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  augurs,  he  combats  and  defeats  his 
false  reasonings  with  a  force,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  so  refined  and  delicate  a  raillery,  as  leaves  us 
nothing  to  wish;  and  he  demonstrates  by  proofs, 
each  more  convincing  than  the  other,  the  falsity,  con¬ 
trariety,  and  impossibility,  of  that  art.  But2  what  is 
very  surprising,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  arguments,  he 
takes  occasion  to  blame  the  generals  and  magistrates, 
who  on  important  conjunctures  had  contemned  the 
prognostics;  and  maintains,  that  the  use  of  them,  as 
great  an  abuse  as  it  was  in  his  own  opinion,  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  respected,  out  of  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  tends  to  prove,  that 
Paganism  was  divided  into  two  sects,  almost  equally 
enemies  of  religion ;  the  one  by  their  superstitious  and 
blind  regard  for  auguries,  the  other  by  their  irreligious 
contempt  and  derision  of  them. 

The  principle  of  the  first,  founded  on  one  side  upon 
the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  man  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  prescience  of  the  Divi¬ 
nity,  and  his  almighty  providence,  was  true;  but  the 
consequence  deduced  from  it  in  favour  of  auguries, 
false  and  absurd.  They  Ought  to  have  proved  that  it 
was  certain,  that  the  Divinity  himself  had  established 
these  external  signs  to  denote  his  intentions,  and  that 
he  had  obliged  himself  to  a  punctual  conformity  to 
them  upon  all  occasions:  but  they  had  nothing  of 
this  in  their  system.  These  auguries  and  divinations 
therefore  were  the  effect  and  invention  of  the  ignor¬ 
ance,  rashness,  curiosity,  and  blind  passions,  of  man, 
who  presumed  to  interrogate  God,  and  to  oblige 
him  to  give  answers  upon  every  Idle  imagination  and 
unjust  enterprise. 

The  others,  who  gave  no  real  credit  to  any  thing  en¬ 
joined  by  the  science  of  augury,  did  sot  fail,  however, 


i  Sympos.  lib.  ii.  duaest.  3.  p.  635. 

*  Errabat  multis  in  rebus  antiquitas;  quam  velusu  jam, 
veldoctrina,  vel  vetustate  immutatam  viilemus.  Retinetur 
autem  et  ad  opinionem  vulgi,  et  ad  magnas  utilitates  reip. 
m«s,  rcligio,  disciplina,  jus  augurum,  collegii  auctoritas. 
Nec  vero  non  omni  supplicio  digni  P.  Claudius,  L.  Junius 
consules,  qui  contra  auspicia  navigarunt.  Parendum  enim 
fuit.  religioni,  nec  patrius  mos  tarn  contumaci  ter  repudian- 
dus.  Divin.  1.  ii.  n.  70,  71. 
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to  observe  its  trivial  ceremonies  through  policy,  in 
oi  der  the  better  to  subject  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
themselves,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  own  pur¬ 
poses,  by  the  assistance  of  superstition:  but  by  tneir 
contempt  for  auguries,  and  their  inward  conviction  of 
their  falsity,  they  were  led  into  a  disbelief  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  to  despise  religion  itself;  con¬ 
ceiving  it  inseparable  from  the  numerous  absurdities 
of  this  kind,  which  rendered  it  ridiculous, and  conse¬ 
quently  unworthy  a  man  of  sense. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  behaved  in  this  manner, 
because,  having  mistaken  the  Creator,  and  abused 
the  light  of  Nature,  which  might  have  taught  them  to 
know  and  to  adore  him,  they  were  deservedly  aban¬ 
doned  to  their  own  darkness,  and  to  a  reprobate 
mind;  and,  if  we  had  not  been  enlightened  by  the 
true  religion,  we,  even  at  this  day,  should  give  our¬ 
selves  up  to  the  same  superstitions. 

Of  Oracles. 

No  country  was  ever  richer  in,  or  more  productive 
of,  oracles,  than  Greece.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
those  which  were  the  most  noted. 

The  oracle  of  Dodona,  a  city  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epirus,  was  much  celebrated ;  where  Jupiter  gave 
answers  either  by  vocal  oaks,3  or  doves,  which  had 
also  their  language,  or  by  resounding  basins  of  brass, 
or  by  the  mouths  of  priests  and  priestesses. 

The4  oracle  of  Trophonius  in  Boeotia,  though  he 
was  nothing  more  than  a  hero,  was  in  great  reputa¬ 
tion.  After  many  preliminary  ceremonies,  as  washing 
in  the  river,  offering  sacrifices,  drinking  a  water  called 
Lethe,  from  its  quality  of  making  people  forget  every 
thing,  the  votaries  went  down  into  his  cave,  by  small 
ladders,  through  a  very  narrow  passage.  At  the 
bottom  was  another  little  cavern,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  also  exceeding  small.  There  they  lay 
down  upon  the  ground,  with  acertain  composition  of 
honey  in  each  hand,  which  they  were  indispensably 
obliged  to  carry  with  them.  Their  feet  were  placed 
within  the  opening  of  the  little  cave;  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  they  perceived  themselves  borne 
into  it  with  great  force  and  velocity.  Futurity  was 
there  revealed  to  them ;  but  not  to  all  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Some  saw,  others  heard,  wonders.  From  thence 
they  returned  quite  stupified,  and  out  of  their  senses, 
and  were  placed  in  the  chair  of  Mnemosyne,  the 
goddess  of  memory;  not  without  great  need  of  her 
assistance  to  recover  their  remembrance,  after  their 
great  fatigue,  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard; 
admitting  they  had  seen  or  heard  any  thing  at  all. 
Pausanias,  wfio  had  consulted  that  oracle  himself, 
and  gone  through  all  these  ceremonies,  has  left  a 
most  ample  description  of  it;  to  which  Plutarch6  adds 
some  particular  circumstances,  which  I  omit,  to  avoid 
a  tedious  prolixity. 

The6  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Branchidae,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  so  called  from  Branchus, 
the  son  of  Apollo,  was  very  ancient,  and  in  great  es¬ 
teem  with  all  the  Ionians  and  Dorians  of  Asia.  Xerxes, 
in  his  return  from  Greece,  burnt  this  temple,  after  the 
priests  had  delivered  its  treasures  to  him.  That  prince, 
in  return,  granted  them  an  establishment  in  the  remo¬ 
test  parts  of  Asia,  to  secure  them  against  the  vengeance 
of  the  Greeks.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  Milesians 
re-established  that  temple  with  a  magnificence  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other 
temples  of  Greece.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had 
overthrown  Darius,  he  utterly  destroyed  the  city  where 
the  priests  Branchidae  had  settled,  of  which  their  de¬ 
scendants  were  at  that  time  in  actual  possession, 
punishing  in  the  children  the  sacrilegious  perfidy  of 
their  fathers. 


3  Certain  instruments  were  fastened  to  the  tops  of  oaks, 
which,  being  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  by  some  other  means, 
gave  a  confused  sound.  Servius  observes,  that  the  same 
word,  in  the  Thessalian  language,  signifies  dove  and  pro¬ 
phetess.  which  had  given  room  for  the  fabulous  tradition  of 
doves  that  spoke.  It  was  easy  to  make  those  brazen  basitt* * 
sound  by  some  secret  means,  and  to  give  what  significati  V 
they  pleased  to  a  confused  and  inarticu/ate  noise. 

*  Pausan.  1.  ix.  p.  602.604. 

*  Plut.  de  gen.  Socr.  p.  590. 

*  Herod.  1  i.  c.  157.  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  634. 
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Tacitus1  relates  something  very  singular,  though 
not  very  probable,  at' the  oracle  ot'Claros,  a  town  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Colophon.  “  Germanicus,” 
says  he,  “  went  to  consult  Apollo  at  Claros.  It  is  not 
a  woman  that  gives  the  answers  there,  as  at  Delphi, 
but  a  man,  chosen  out  of  certain  families,  and  almost 
always  of  Miletus.  It  is  sufficient  to  let  him  know 
the  number  and  names  of  those  who  come  to  consult 
him.  After  which  he  retires1  into  a  cave,  and  having 
drunk  of  the  waters  of  a  spring  within  it,  he  delivers 
answers  in  verse  upon  what  the  persons  have  in  their 
thoughts,  though  he  is  often  ignorant,  and  knows  no¬ 
thing  of  composing  in  measure.  It  is  said,  that  he 
foretold  to  Germanicus  his  sudden  death,  but  in  dark 
and  ambiguous  terms,  according  to  the  custom  of  ora¬ 
cles.” 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  other  oracles,  to  proceed 
to  the  most  famous  of  them  all.  It  is  very  obvious, 
that  I  mean  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  was 
worshipped  there  under  the  name  of  the  Pythian,  a 
title  derived  from  the  serpent  Python,  which  he  had 
killed,  or  from  a  Greek  word,  that  signifies  to  inquire, 
sruSic-Sai,  because  people  came  thither  to  consult  him. 
From  thence  the  Delphic  priestess  was  called  Pythia, 
and  the  games  there  celebrated,  the  Pythian  games. 

Delphi  was  an  ancient  city  ofPhocis  in  Achaia.  It 
9tood  upon  the  declivity,  and  about  the  middle,  ofthe 
mountain  Parnassus,  built  upon  a  small  extent  of  even 
ground,  and  surrounded  with  precipices,  that  fortified 
it  without  the  help  of  art.  Diodorus2  says,  that  there 
was  a  cavity  upon  Parnassus,  from  whence  an  exha¬ 
lation  rose,  which  made  the  goats  dance  and  skip 
about,  and  intoxicated  the  brain.  A  shepherd  having 
approached  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  so 
extraordinary  an  effect,  was  immediately  seized  with 
violent  agitations  of  body,  and  pronounced  words, 
which,  without  doubt,  he  did  not  understand  himself; 
but  which,  however,  foretold  futurity.  Others  made 
the  same  experiment,  and  it  was  soon  rumoured 
throughout  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  cavity 
was  no  longer  approached  without  reverence.  The 
exhalation  was  concluded  to  have  something  divine  in 
it.  A  priestess  was  appointed  for  the  reception  of  its 
effects,  and  a  tripod  placed  upon  the  vent,  called  by 
the  Latins,  Cortina,  perhaps  from  the  skin3  that  co¬ 
vered  it.  From  thence  she  gave  heroracles.  The  city 
of  Delphi  rose  insensibly  round  about  this  cave;  and 
a  temple  was  erected,  which,  at  length,  became  very 
magnificent.  The  reputation  of  this  oracle  almost 
effaced,  or  at  least  very  much  exceeded,  that  of  all 
others. 

At  first  a  single  Py-thia  sufficed  to  answer  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  as  they  did  not  yet 
amount  to  any  great  number:  but  in  process  of  time, 
when  it  grew  into  universal  repute,  a  second  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  mount  the  tripod  alternately  with  the  first, 
and  a  third  chosen  to  succeed  in  case  of  death,  or  dis¬ 
ease.  There  were  other  assistants  besides  these  to 
attend  the  Pythia  in  the  sanctuary,  of  whom  the  most 
considerable  were  called  prophets;4  it  was  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to  inspect  them. 
To  these  the  demands  of  the  inquirers  were  delivered 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing;  and  they  returned 
the  answers  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

We  must  not  confound  the  Pythia  with  the  Sibyl 
of  Delphi.  The  ancients  represent  the  latter  as  a 
woman  that  roved  from  country  to  country,  venting 
her  predictions.  She  was  at  the  same  time  the 
Sibyl  of  Delphi,  Erythrre,  Babylon,  Cumae,  and  many 
other  places,  from  her  having  resided  in  them  all. 

The  Pythia  could  not  prophesy  till  she  was  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  the  exhalation  from  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 
This  miraculous  vapour  had  not  that  effect  at  all  times 
and  upon  all  occasions.  The  god  was  not  always  in 
the  inspiring  humour.  At  first  he  imparted  himself 
only  once  a  year,  but  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  visit  the  Pythia  every  month.  All  days  were  not 
proper,  and  upon  some  it  was  not  permitted  to  consult 
the  oracle.  These  unfortunate  days  occasioned  an 
oracle’s  being  given  to  Alexander  the  Great  worthy 


»  Tacit.  Annal.  1  ii.  c.  51  *  Lib.  xiv.  p.  427,  428 
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of  remark.  He  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god, a 
a  time  when  the  priestess  pretended  it  was  forBidden 
to  ask  him  any  questions,  and  would  not  enter  the 
temple.  Alexander,  who  was  always  warm  and  te¬ 
nacious,  took  hold  of  her  by  the  arm  to  force  her  into 
it,  when  she  cried  out,  Ah,  my  son,  you  are  not  to  be 
resisted /5  or,  My  son,  you  are  invincible’. — Upon 
which  words  he  declared  he  would  have  no  Oth¬ 
er  oracle,  and  was  contented  with  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  Pythia,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod,  was  a 
long  time  preparing  for  it  by  sacrifices,  purifications, 
a  fast  of  three  days,  and  many  other  ceremonies.  The 
god  denoted  his  approach  by  the  moving  of  a  laurel, 
that  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  temple,  which  shook 
also  to  its  very  foundations. 

As  soon  6  as  the  divine  vapour,  like  a  penetrating 
fire,  had  diffused  itself  through  the  entfails  of  the 
priestess,  her  hair  stood  upright  upon  her  head,  her 
looks  grew  wild,  she  foamed  at  the  mouth,  a  sudden 
and  violent  trembling  seized  her  whole  body,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  distraction  and  frenzy.7  She  uttered, 
at  intervals,  some  words  almost  inarticulate,  which 
the  prophets  carefully  collected,  and  arranged  with  a 
certain  degree  of  order  and  connection.  After  she  had 
been  a  certain  time  upon  the  tripod,  she  was  recon¬ 
ducted  to  her  cell,  where  she  generally  continued 
many  days  to  recover  from  her  fatigue;  and,  as  Lu¬ 
can  says,8  a  sudden  death  was  often  either  the  reward 
or  punishment  of  her  enthusiasm: 

Numinis  aut  pcena  estmorsimmatura  recepti, 

Aut  pretium. 

The  prophets  had  poets  under  them,  who  made  the 
oracles  into  verses,  which  were  often  bad  enough, 
and  gave  occasion  to  remark,  that  it  was  very  sur¬ 
prising,  that  Apollo,  who  presided  over  the  choir  of 
the  muses,  should  inspire  his  priestess  no  better.  But 
Plutarch  informs  us  that  it  was  not  the  god  who  com¬ 
posed  the  verses  of  the  oracle.  He  inflamed  the  Py- 
thia’s  imagination,  and  kindled  in  her  soul  that  living 
light,  which  unveiled  all  futurity  to  her.  The  words 
she  uttered  in  the  heat  of  her  enthusiasm,  having  nei¬ 
ther  method  nor  connection,  and  coming  only  by 
starts,  if  that  expression  may  be  used,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  her  stomach,  or  rather  fpom  her  belly,9  were 
collected  with  care  by  the  prophets,  who  gave  them 
afterwards  to  the  poets  to  be  turned  into  verse.  These 
Apollo  left  to  their  own  genius  and  natural  talents; 
as  we  may  suppose  he  did  the  Pythia  when  she  her¬ 
self  composed  verses,  which,  though  not  often,  hap¬ 
pened  sometimes.  The  substance  of  the  oracle  was 
inspired  by  Apollo,  the  manner  of  expressing  it  was 
the  priestess’s  own;  the  oracles  were  however  often 
given  in  prose. 

The  general  characteristics  of  oracles  were10ambi- 


i  AviJcqTios  si ,  w  srccT, 

e - - Cui  talia  fa&ti 

Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  unus, 

Non  comptae  mansere  comas:  sed  pectus  anhelum, 

Et  rabie  feracorda  tument  ;  majorque  videri, 

Nec  mortale  sonans  ;  afflata  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propioro  dei.  Virg.  JEn,  I.  vi.  v.  46 — 51. 

7  Among  the  various  marks  which  God  has  given  us  in 
the  Scriptures  to  distinguish  his  oracles  from  those  of  the 
devil,  the  fury  or  madness,  attributed  by  Virgil  to  the  Py¬ 
thia,  et  rabie  f era  corda  tument ,  is  one.  It  is  I,  saith  God, 
that  show  the  falsehood  of  the  diviner's  predictions,  and 
give  to  such  as  divine,  the  motions  of  fury  and  madness; 
or,  according  to  Isa.  xliv.  25,  “  That  frustrateth  the  tokens 
of  the  liar,  and  maketh  diviners  mad.”  Instead  of  which, 
the  prophets  of  the  true  God  constantly  give  the  divine 
answers  in  an  equal  and  calm  tone  of  voice,  und  with  a 
noble  tranquillity  of  behaviour.  Another  distinguishing 
mark  is,  that  the  demons  gave  their  oracles  in  secret  places, 
by-ways,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  caves  ;  whereas  God 
gave  his  in  open  day,  and  before  all  the  world.  “  I  have 
not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earth,”  Isa.  xlv. 
19.—“  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning,”  Isa. 
xlviii.  16.  So  that.  God  did  not  permit  the  devil  to  imitate 
his  oracles,  without  imposing  such  conditions  upon  him  as 
might  distinguish  between  the  true  and  false  inspiration. 

8  Lib.  V  9  'JLyya'VT e !{*vdog, 

10  Uudd  si  aliquis  dixerit  multa  ab  idqlis  esse  preedicta 

hoc  sciendum,  quod  semper  mendacium  junxerint  veritatl 
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guily,  obscurity,  and  convertibility,  (if  I  may  use 
that  expression,)  so  that  one  answer  would  agree 
with  several  various,  and  sometimes  directly  oppo¬ 
site,  events.  By  the  help  of  this  artifice,  the  de¬ 
mons,  who  of  themselves  are  not  capable  of  knowing 
futurity,  concealed  their  ignorance,  and  amused  the 
credulity  of  the  pagan  world.  When  Croesus  was 
upon  the  point  of  invading  the  Medes,  he  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  upon  the  success  of  that  war, 
and  was  answered,  that  by  passing  the  river  Halys, 
he  would  ruin  a  great  empire.  What  empire,  his 
own,  or  that  of  his  enemies'!  He  was  to  guess  that; 
but  whatever  the  events  might  be,  the  oracle  could 
not  fail  of  being  in  the  right.  As  much  may  be  said 
upon  the  same  god’s  answer  to  Pyrrhus: 

Aio  te,  Aiacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse. 

I  repeat  it  in  Latin,  because  the  equivocality,  which 
equally  implies,  that  Pyrrhus  could  conquer  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  Romans  Pyrrhus,  will  not  subsist  in  a 
translation.  Under  the  cover  of  such  ambiguities, 
the  god  eluded  all  difficulties,  and  was  never  in  the 
wrong. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  was  clear  and  circumstantial.  I 
have  related,  in  the  history  of  Crcesus,  the  stratagem 
he  made  use  of  to  assure  himself  of  the  veracity  of 
the  oracle,  which  was,  to  demand  of  it,  by  his  ambas¬ 
sador,  what  he  was  doing  at  a  certain  time  prefixed. 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  replied  in  verse,  that  he  was 
causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be  dressed  in  a  vessel 
of  brass,  which  was  really  the  case.  The  emperor 
Trajan *  1  made  a  similar  trial  of  the  god  at  Heliopolis, 
by  sending  him  a  letter2  sealed  up,  to  which  he  de¬ 
manded  an  answer.  The  oracle  made  no  other  re¬ 
turn,  than  to  command  a  blank  paper,  well  folded 
and  sealed,  to  be  delivered  to  him.  Trajan,  upon  the 
receipt  of  it,  was  struck  with  amazement  to  see  an 
answer  so  correspondent  with  his  own  letter,  in  which 
he  knew  he  had  written  nothing.  The  wonderful3 
facility  with  which  demons  can  transfer  themselves 
almost  in  an  instant  from  place  to  place,  made  it  not 
impossible  for  them  to  give  the  two  answers  which 
I  have  last  mentioned,  and  to  foretell  in  one  country, 
what  they  had  seen  in  another:  this  is  Tertullian’s 
opinion. 

Admitting  it  to  be  true,  that  some  oracles  have 
been  followed  precisely  by  the  events  foretold,  we 
may  believe  that  God,  to  punish  the  blind  and  sacri¬ 
legious  credulity  of  the  Pagans,  has  sometimes  per¬ 
mitted  the  demons  to  have  a  knowledge  of  things  to 
come,  and  to  foretell  them  distinctly  enough.  Which 
conduct  of  God,  though  very  much  above  human 
comprehension,  is  frequently  attested  in  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

It  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  oracles,  men¬ 
tioned  in  profane  history,  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
operations  of  demons,  or  only  to  the  wickedness  and 
imposture  of  men.  Vandale,  a  Dutch  physician,  has 
maintained  the  latter  opinion;  and  Monsieur  Fonte- 
nelle,  when  a  young  man,  adopted  it,  in  the  persua¬ 
sion  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  it  was  indifferent,  as 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  whether  the  oracles  were 
the  effect  of  the  agency  of  spirits,  or  a  series  of  im¬ 
postures.  Father  Baltus,  the  Jesuit,  professor  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  university  of  Strasburgh,  has 
refuted  them  both  in  a  very  solid  treatise,  wherein 
he  demonstrates,  invincibly,  from  the  unanimous 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  that  demons  were  the  real 


et  sic  sentential  temperarint,  ut,  seu  boni  seu  mali  quid 
accidisset,  utrumque  possit  inteliigi.— Hieronym.  in  cap. 
xlii.  Isaise.  Ho  cites  the  two  examples  of  Crcesus  and 
Pyrrhus. 

1  Macrob.  1.  i.  Saturnal.c.  xxiii. 

a  One  method  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  by  sealed  let¬ 

ters,  which  were  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  god  unopened. 

s  Omnis  spiritus  ales.  Hoc  et  angeli  et  dsmones.  Igi- 

tur  momento  ubique  sunt;  totus  orbis  illis  locus  unus  est: 

quid  ubi  geratur  tam  facilfi  sciunt,  quam  enuntiant.  Velo- 
citas  divinitatis  creditur,  quia  substantia  ignoratur.— Ctete- 
rum  testudinem  decoqui  cum  carnibus  pecudis  Pythius  eo 
modo  renunciavit,  quo  supra  diximus.  Momento  apud  Ly- 
diam  fuorat.  Tertull.  in  Apolog. 
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agents  in  the  oracles.  He  attacks,  with  equal  force 
and  success,  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  the 
Anabaptist  physician;  who,  calling  in  cjuestion  the 
capacity  and  discernment  ol  those  holy  doctors,  se¬ 
cretly  endeavoured  to  efface  the  high  idea  all  true 
believers  should  entertain  of  those  great  leaders  of 
the  church,  and  to  depreciate  their  venerable  author¬ 
ity,  which  is  so  great  a  difficulty  to  all  who  de¬ 
viate  from  the  principles  of  ancient  tradition.  Now, 
if  that  was  ever  certain  and  uniform  in  any  tiling, 
it  is  so  in  this  point;  for  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages,  main¬ 
tain,  and  attest,  that  the  devil  was  the  author  of  idol¬ 
atry  in  general,  and  of  oracles  in  particular. 

This  opinion  does  not  hinder  our  believing  that 
the  priests  and  priestesses  were  frequently  guilty  of 
fraud  and  imposture  in  the  answers  of  the  oracles. 
For  is  not  the  devil  the  father  and  prince  pf  lies'? 
In  the  Grecian  history,  we  have  seen  more  than  once 
the  Delphic  priestess  suffer  herself  to  be  corrupted  by 
presents.  It  was  from  that  motive,  she  persuaded  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  assist  the  people  of  Athens  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants;  that  she  caused  De- 
maralus  to  be  divested  of  the  royal  dignity,  to  make 
way  for  Cleomenes;  and  dressed  up  an  oracle  to  sup¬ 
port  the  imposture  of  Lysander,  when  he  endeavoured 
to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
And  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Themistocles,  who  well 
knew  the  importance  of  acting  against  the  Persians 
by  sea,  inspired  the  god  with  the  answer  he  gave,  to 
defend  themselves  with  woodenwalls.  Demosthenes,4 * 
convinced  that  the  oracles  were  frequently  suggested 
by  passion  or  interest,  and  suspecting,  with  reason, 
that  Philip  had  instructed  them  to  speak  in  his  favour, 
boldly  declared,  that  the  Pythia philippized:  and- bade 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans  remember  that  Pericles 
and  Epaminondas,  instead  of  listening  to,  and  amus¬ 
ing  themselves  with,  the  frivolous  answers  of  the  ora¬ 
cle,  those  idle  bugbears  of  the  base  and  cowardly, 
consulted  only  reason  in  the  choice  and  execution  of 
their  measures. 

The  same  Father  Baltus  examines,  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  a  second  point  in  dispute,  namely,  the  cessation 
of  oracles.  Mr.  Vandale,  to  oppose  with  some  ad¬ 
vantage  a  truth  so  glorious  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  sub- 
verter  of  idolatry,  had  falsified  the  sense  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  by  making  them  say,  that  oracles  ceasedprecise- 
ly  at  the  moment  of  Christ’s  birth.  The  learned  apo¬ 
logist  for  the  Fathers  shows,  that  they  all  allege  that  or¬ 
acles  ceased  after  our  Saviour’s  birth,  and  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  his  gospel;  not  on  a  sudden,  but  in  proportion 
as  his  salutary  doctrines  became  known  to  mankind, 
and  gained  ground  in  the  world.  This  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Fathers  is  confirmed  by  the  unexcep¬ 
tionable  evidence  of  great  numbers  of  the  Pagans, 
who  agree  with  them  as  to  the  time  when  the  oracles 
ceased. 

What  an  honour  to  the  Christian  religion  was  this 
silence  imposed  upon  the  oracles  by  the  victory  of 
Jesus  Christ!  Every  Christian  had  this  power.  Ter- 
tullian,Bin  one  of  his  apologies,  challenges  the  Pagans 
to  make  the  experiment,  and  consents  that  a  Christian 
should  be  put  to  death,  if  he  did  not  obl  ige  those  giv¬ 
ers  of  oracles  to  confess  themselves  devils.  Lactan- 
tius6  informs  us,  that  every  Christian  could  silence 
them  by  only  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  all  the  world 
knows,  that  when  Julian  the  Apostate  was  at  Daphne, 
a  suburb  of  Antioch,  to  consult  Apollo;  the  god, 
notwithstanding  all  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him,  con¬ 
tinued  mute,  and  only  recovered  his  speech  to  an¬ 
swer  those  who  inquired  the  cause  of  his  silence, 
that  they  must  ascribe  it  to  the  interment  of  certain 
bodies  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  were  the  bodies 
of  Christian  martyrs,  amongst  which  was  that  of  St. 
Baby  las. 

This  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  give 
us  a  due  sense  of  our  obligations  to  Jesus  Chr-.st,  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  darkness  to  which  all  man- 
kind  were  abandoned  before  his  coming.  We  have 


*  Plut.  in  Deniosth.  p.  854. 

6  Tertull.  in  Apolog. 

«  Lib.  de  vera  sapient,  c.  xxvii 
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seen,  amongst  the  Carthaginians,  fathers *  1  and  mo¬ 
thers,  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts,  inhumanly  giving 
up  their  children,  and  annually  depopulating  their 
cities,  by  destroying  the  most  vigorous  of  their  youth, 
in  obedience  to  the  bloody  dictates  of  their  oracles  and 
false  gods.  The  victims  were  chosen  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  rank,  sex,  age,  or  condition.  Such  bloody 
executions  were  honoured  with  the  name  of  sacrifi¬ 
ces,  and  designed  to  make  the  gods  propitious. 
“  What  greater  evil,”  cries  Lactantius,  “  could  they 
inflict  in  their  most  violent  displeasure,  than  thus  to 
deprive  their  adorers  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  to 
make  them  cut  the  throats  of  their  own  children,  and 
pollute  their  sacrilegious  hands  with  such  execrable 
parricides  I” 

A  thousand  frauds  and  impostures,  openly  detected 
at  Delphi,  and  every  where  else,  had  not  opened  men’s 
eyes,  nor  in  the  least  dintinished  the  credit  of  the  ora¬ 
cles;  which  subsisted  upwards  of  two  thousand  years, 
and  was  carried  to  an  inconceivable  height,  even  in 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  men,  the  most  profound 
philosophers,  the  most  powerful  princes,  and  general¬ 
ly  among  the  most  civilized  nations,  and  such  as  val¬ 
ued  themselves  most  upon  their  wisdom  and  policy. 
The  estimation  they  were  in,  may  be  judged  from  the 
magnificence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  riches  amassed  in  it  through  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  nations  and  monarchs. 

The  2 *  temple  of  Delphi  having  been  burnt  about 
the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  the  Amphictyons,  those  ce¬ 
lebrated  judges  of  Greece,  took  upon  themselves  the 
care  of  rebuilding  it.  They  agreed  with  an  architect 
for  300  talents,  which  amounts  to  900,000  livres.®  The 
cities  of  Greece  were  to  furnish  that  sum.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Delphi  were  taxed  a  fourth  part  of  it,  and 
collected  contributions  in  all  parts,  even  in  foreign 
nations,  for  that  service.  Amasis,  at  that  time  king  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Grecian  inhabitants  of  his  country, 
contributed  considerable  sums  towards  it.  The  Alc- 
maeonidee,  a  potent  family  of  Athens  took  upon 
themselves  the  conduct  of  the  building,  and  made  it 
more  magnificent,  by  considerable  additions  of  their 
own,  than  had  been  proposed  in  the  model. 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Crcesus  one  of  his 
successors,  enriched  the  temple  of  Delphi  with  an 
incredible  number  of  presents.  Many  other  princes, 
cities,  and  private  persons,  by  their  example,  in  a  kind 
of  emulation  of  each  other,  had  heaped  up  in  it  tri¬ 
pods,  vases,  tables,  shields,  crowns,  chariots,  and  sta¬ 
tues  of  gold  and  silver  of  all  sizes,  equally  infinite  in 
number  and  value.  The  presents  of  gold  which 
Croesus  alone  made  to  this  temple,  amounted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,4  to  upwards  of  254  talents;  that 
is,  about  762,000  French  livres5  and  perhaps  those 
of  silver  to  as  much.  Most  of  these  presents  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Diodorus6  Siculus, 
adding  those  of  other  princes  to  them,  makes  their 
amount  10,000  talents,  or  30,000,000  oflivres,7 

Amongst8  the  statues  of  gold,  consecrated  by 
Croesus  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  was  placed  that  of 
his  female  baker,  the  occasion  of  which  was  this. 
Alyattes,  Croesus’s  father,  having  married  a  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  she  laid  a  plan  to  get 
rid  of  her  son-in-law,  that  the  crown  might  descend  to 
her  own  issue.  For  this  purpose  she  engaged  the 
female  baker  to  put  poison  into  a  loaf,  that  was  to  be 
served  at  the  young  prince’s  table.  The  woman,  who 
was  struck  with  horror  at  the  crime  (in  which  she 


i  Tam  barbaros,  tam  immanes  fuisse  homines,  ut  par- 
ricidiiim  suum,  id  est  tetrum  atque  execrabile  humano 
generi  facinus,  sacrificium  vocarent..  Cum  teneras  atque 
innocentes  animas,  quse  maximd  est  aetas  parentibus  dul- 
cior,  sine  ullo  respectu  pietatis  extinguerent,  immanitatem- 
que  omnium  bestiarum,  quie  tamen  fo?tus  suos  amant  feri- 
tate  superarent.  O  dementiam  insanabilem  !  Quid  illis 
isti  dii  amplius  facere  possent  si  esserit  iratissimi,  qufim 
fac;unt  propitii  1  Cum  suos  cultores  parricidiis  inquinant, 
orbitatinus  mactant,  humanis  sensibus  spoliant.  Lactant 

i.  c.  21. 

»  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  180.  and  1.  v.  c.  62. 

*  About  41,4281.  sterling. 

*  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  50,  51. 

»  About  33,500/.  «  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  453. 

1  About  1,300,000/.  •  Plut.  de  Pytb.orac,  p.  401. 


ought  to  have  had  no  part  at  all,)  gave  Croesus  notice 
of  it.  The  poisoned  loaf  was  served  to  the  queem9 
own  children,  and  their  death  secured  the  irown  to 
the  lawful  successor.  When  he  ascended  the  throne, 
in  gratitude  to  his  benefactress,  he  erected  a  statue 
to  her  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  But,  it  maybe  said, 
could  a  person  of  so  mean  a  condition  deserve  so 
greatan  honour?  Plutarch  answers  in  the  affirmative; 
and  with  a  much  better  title,  he  says,  than  many  of 
the  so-much-vsunted  conquerors  and  heroes,  who 
have  acquired  their  fame  only-  by  murder  and  devas¬ 
tation. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  immense 
riches  should  have  tempted  the  avarice  of  mankind, 
and  exposed  Delphi  to  being  frequently  pillaged. 
Without  mentioning  more  ancient  times,  Xerxes,  who 
invaded  Greece  with  a  million  of  men,  endeavoured 
to  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  this  temple.  Above  a 
hundred  years  after,  the  Phoceans,  near  neighbours 
of  Delphi,  plundered  it  at  several  times.  The  same 
rich  booty  was  the  sole  motive  of  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls  into  Greece  under  Brennus.  The  guardian 
god  of  Delphi,  if  we  may  believe  historians,  sometimes 
defended  this  temple  by  surprising  prodigies;  and  at 
others,  either  from  impotence  or  want  of  presence  of 
mind,  suffered  himself  to  be  plundered.  When  Nero 
made  this  temple,  so  famous  throughout  the  universe, 
a  visit,  and  found  in  it  five  hundred  brass  statues 
of  illustrious  men  and  gods  to  his  liking,  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  Apollo  (those  of  gold  and 
silver  having  undoubtedly  disappeared  upon  his  ap¬ 
proach,)  he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  down,  and  ship¬ 
ping  them  on  board  his  vessels  carried  them  with  him 
to  Rome. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  particular  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  oracles  and  riches  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  may  consult  some  dissertations  upon  this 
subject,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres ,9  of  which  I  have  made  good  use,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  custom. 

Of  the  Games  and  Combats. 

Games  and  combats  made  a  part  of  the  religion, 
and  had  a  share  in  almost  all  the  festivals,  of  the  an¬ 
cients;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  find  a  place  in  this  work.  Whether  we  con¬ 
sider  their  origin,  or  the  design  of  their  institution, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  being  so  prevalent 
in  the  best-governed  states. 

Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  were  not  only  the  institu- 
tors  or  restorers  of  them,  but  thought  it  glorious  to 
share  in  the  exercise  of  them,  and  meritorious  to  suc¬ 
ceed  therein.  These  subduers  of  monsters,  and  of 
the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  thought  it  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  them  to  aspire  to  the  victories  in  these  com¬ 
bats;  nor  that  the  new  wreaths,  with  which  their 
brow3  were  encircled  in  the  solemnization  of  these 
games,  detracted  from  the  lustre  of  those  they  had 
before  acquired.  Hence  the  most  famous  poets  made 
these  combats  the  subject  of  their  verses;  the  beauty 
of  whose  poetry,  whilst  it  immortalized  themselves 
seemed  to  promise  an  eternity  of  fame  to  those  whose 
victories  it  celebrated.  Hence  arose  that  uncommon 
ardour  which  animated  all  Greece,  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  those  ancient  heroes,  and  like  them,  to  sig¬ 
nalize  themselves  in  the  public  combats. 

A  reason  more  solid,  and  originating  in  the  very 
nature  of  these  combats,  and  of  the  people  who  used 
them,  may  be  given  for  their  prevalence.  The  Greeks, 
by  nature  warlike,  and  equally  intent  upon  forming 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  theiryouth,  introduced  these 
exercises,  and  annexed  honours  to  them,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  younger  sort  for  the  profession  of  arms,  to 
confirm  their  health,  to  render  them  stronger  and 
more  robust,  to  inure  them  to  fatigues,  and  to  make 
them  intrepid  in  close  fight,  in  which,  the  use  of  fire¬ 
arms  being  then  unknown,  strength  of  body  generally 
decided  the  victory.  These  athletic  exercises  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  those  in  use  amongst  our  nobility,  as 
dancing,  fencing,  riding  the  great  horse,  &c.;  but 


»  Vol.iii. 
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4ej  did  not  confine  themselves  to  a  graceful  mien, 
lor  to  the  beauties  of  a  shape  and  face;  they  were 
for  joining  strength  to  the  charms  of  person. 

It  is  true,  these  exercises,  so  illustrious  by  their 
founders,  and  so  useful  in  the  ends  at  first  proposed 
from  them,  introduced  public  masters,  who  taught 
them  to  young  persons,  and,  from  practising  them 
with  success,  made  public  show  and  ostentation  of 
their  skill.  This  sort  of  men  applied  themselves  solely 
to  the  practice  of  this  art,  and,  carrying  it  to  an  excess, 
they  formed  it  into  a  kind  of  science,  by  the  addition 
of  rules  and  refinements;  often  challenging  each  other 
out  of  a  vain  emulation,  till  at  length  they  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  profession  of  people  who,  without  any 
other  employment  or  merit,  exhibited  themselves  as 
a  sight  for  the  diversion  of  the  public.  Our  dancing- 
masters  are  not  unlike  them  in  this  respect,  whose 
natural  and  original  designation  was  to  teach  youth  a 
graceful  manner  of  walking,  and  a  good  address;  but 
now  we  see  them  mount  the  stage,  and  perform  bal¬ 
lets  in  the  garb  of  comedians,  capering,  jumping, 
skipping,  and  making  a  variety  of  strange  unnatural 
motions.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  what  opinion 
the  wiser  among  the  ancients  had  of  their  professed 
combatants  and  wrestling-masters. 

There  were  four  games  solemnized  in  Greece.  The 
Olympic ,  so  called  from  Olympia,  otherwise  Pisa,  a 
town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  near  which  they  were 
celebrated,  after  the  expiration  of  every  four  years,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Olympicus.  The  Pythian ,  sacred  to 
Apollo  Pythius,1  so  called  from  the  serpent  Python, 
killed  by  him;  they  were  celebrated  at  Delphi  every 
four  years.  The  JVemcean ,  which  took  their  name 
from  Nemsea,  a  city  and  forest  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  either  instituted  or  restored  by  Hercules,  after 
he  had  slain  the  lion  of  the  Nemman  forest.  They 
were  solemnized  every  two  years.  And  lastly,  the 
Isthmian ,  celebrated  upon  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  eve¬ 
ry  four  years,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Theseus2  was 
the  restorer  of  them,  and  they  continued  even  after 
the  ruin  of  Corinth.  That  persons  might  be  present 
at  these  public  sports  with  greater  quiet  and  security, 
there  was  a  general  suspension  of  arms,  and  cessation 
of  hostilities,  throughout  all  Greece,  during  the  time 
of  their  celebration. 

In  these  games,  which  were  solemnized  with  incre¬ 
dible  magnificence,  and  drew  together  a  prodigious 
concourse  of  spectators  and  combatants  from  all  parts, 
a  simple  wreath  was  all  the  reward  of  the  victors.  In 
the  Olympic  games,  it  was  composed  of  wild  olive; 
in  the  Pythian,  of  laurel;  in  the  Nemtean,  of  green 
parsley;3  and  in  the  Isthmian,  ot  the  same  herb 
dried.  The  institutors  of  these  games  wished  that  it 
should  be  implied  from  hence,  that  honour  alone,  and 
not  mean  and  sordid  interest,  ought  to  be  the  motive 
of  great  actions.  Of  what  were  men  not  capable,  ac¬ 
customed  to  act  solely  from  so  glorious  a  principle! 
We4  have  seen,  in  the  Persian  war,  that  Tigranes, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  captains  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  having  heard  the  prizes  in  the  Grecian  games 
described,  cried  out  with  astonishment,  addressing 
himself  to  Mardonius,  who  commanded  in  chief, 
“Heavens!5  against  what  men  are  you  leading  us? 
Insensible  to  interest,  they  combat  only  for  glory  !” 
Which  exclamation,  though  looked  upon  by  Xerxes 
as  an  effect  of  abject  fear,  abounds  with  sense  and 
judgment. 

It®  was  from  the  same  principle  that  the  Romans, 
whilst  they  bestowed  upon  other  occasions  crowns  of 
gold  of  great  value,  persisted  always  in  giving  only  a 
wreath  of  oaken  leaves  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  citizen.  “  O  manners,  worthy  of  eternal  remem¬ 
brance!”  cried  Pliny,  in  relating  this  laudable  custom. 
“  O  grandeur,  truly  Roman,  that  would  assign  no 
otherreward  but  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  a  cit  i¬ 
zen!  a  service,  indeed,  above  all  reward;  thereby 


1  Several  reasons  are  given  for  this  name, 
a  Paus.l.  ii.  p.  88.  _  5  Apmm. 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  26.  ,  „  , 

t  n«7r«i,  MagSGn,  xo/ovs  xvSfx s  syayss 

v,vg  h/xlx;,  ol  rrsfi  t'ov  xy.w*  a-o.ouvr*.,  xKXx 

jrifi  «£eT>lS* 

•  Plin.  1.  xvi.c.  4 


sufficiently  evincing  their  opinion,  that  it  was  criminal 
to  save  a  man’s  lile  irom  the  motive  of  lucre  and  in 
terest!”  O  mores  ceternos,  qui  tanta  opera  honore 
solo  donaverint :  et  dim  reliquas  coronas  auro  corn - 
mendarent,  salutem  civis  inpretio  essenoluerint,  cla- 
ra  pro/essione  servari  quidem  hominem  nefas  esse  lu- 
cri  causa! 

Amongst  all  the  Grecian  games,  the  Olympic  held 
undeniably  the  first  rank;  and  that  for  three  reasons. 
They  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  the  gods; 
instituted  by  Hercules,  the  first  of  the  heroes;  and 
celebrated  with  more  pomp  and  magnificence,  amidst 
a  greater  concourse  of  spectators  attracted  from  all 
parts,  than  any  of  the  rest. 

If  Pausanias  7  may  be  believed,  women  were  pro¬ 
hibited  to  be  present  it  them  upon  pain  of  death;  and 
during  their  continuance,  it  was  ordained,  that  no 
woman  should  approach  the  place  where  the  games 
were  celebrated,  or  pass  on  that  side  of  the  river  Al- 
pheus.  One  only  was  so  bold  as  to  violate  this  law, 
and  slipped  in  disguise  amongst  those  who  were  train¬ 
ing  the  wrestlers.  She  was  tried  for  the  offence,  and 
would  have  sulfered  the  penalty  enacted  by  the  law, 
if  the  judges,  in  regard  to  her  father,  her  brother,  and 
her  son,  who  had  all  been  victors  in  the  Olympic 
games,  had  not  pardoned  her  offence,  and  saved  her 
life. 

This  law  was  very  conformable  with  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  amongst  whom  the  ladies  were  very 
reserved,  seldom  appeared  in  public,  had  separate 
apartments  called  Gyncecea  ,  and  never  ate  at  table 
with  the  men  when  strangers  were  present.  It  was 
certainly  inconsistent  with  decency  to  admit  them  at 
some  of  the  games,  as  those  of  wrestling  and  the 
Pancratium,  in  which  the  combatants  fought  naked. 

The  same  Pausanias 8  tells  us,  in  another  place, 
that  the  priestess  of  Ceres  had  an  honourable  seat  in 
these  games,  and  that  virgins  were  not  denied  the 
liberty  of  being  present  at  them.  For  on  part,  I 
cannot  conceive  the  reason  of  such  inconsistency, 
which  indeed  seems  incredible. 

The  Greeks  thought  nothing  comparable  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  in  these  games.  They  looked  upon  it  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  glory,  and  did  not  believe  it  permitted  to 
mortals  to  desire  any  thing  beyond  it.  Cicero9  as¬ 
sures  us,  that  with  them  it  was  no  less  honourable 
than  the  consular  dignity  in  its  original  splendour 
with  the  ancient  Romans.  And  in  another  place  he 
says,  that  to  conquer  at  Olympia,10  was  almost,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Grecians,  more  great  and  glorious, 
than  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  triumph  at  Rome. 
Horace  speaks  in  still  stronger  terms  of  this  kind  of 
victory.  He  is  not  afraid  to  say,11  that  it  exalts  the 
victor  above  human  nature;  they  were  no  longer  men, 
but  gods. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  what  extraordinary  honours 
were  paid  to  the  victor,  of  which  one  of  the  most  af¬ 
fecting  was,  to  date  the  year  with  his  name.  Nothing 
could  more  effectually  stimulate  their  endeavours,  and 
make  them  regardless  of  expenses,  than  the  assurance 
of  immortalizing  their  names,  which,  through  all  future 
ages,  would  be  enrolled  in  their  annals,  and  stand  in 
the  front  of  all  laws  made  in  the  same  year  with  the  vic¬ 
tory.  To  this  motive  may  be  added  the  joy  of  know¬ 
ing,  that  their  praises  would  be  celebrated  by  the 
most  famous  poets,  and  form  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  most  illustrious  assemblies;  for  these  odes 
were  sung  in  every  house,  and  formed  a  part  in  every 
entertainment.  What  could  be  a  more  powerful  in¬ 
centive  to  a  people,  who  had  no  other  object  and  aim 
than  that  of  human  glory? 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  which  continued  five  days;  and  shall  de- 

i  Pausan.  1.  v.  p.  297.  8  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  382. 

s  Olympinrum  victoria,  Grsecis  eonsulatus  ille  nntiquus 
videbntur. —  Tuscul.  Quasi,  lib.  ii.  n.  41.  .  ... 

i°  Olympionicum  esse  apud  Grsccos  prnpS  raajus  fuit 
etgloriosius  quam  Homre  triumpbasse. — Pro  Fiasco,  nam 
xxxi. 

n  — — - - — Palmaque  nobilis  _ 

Terrarum  dominos  eveliit  ad  decs.  Od.  i.  lib.  1. 

Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit  . 

Palma  cceleste3.  Oo.  in  lib,  iv. 
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scribe,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  several 
kinds  of  combats  of  which  they  were  composed.  M. 
Burette  has  treated  this  subject  in  several  disserta¬ 
tions,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres;  wherein  purity,  perspicuity,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  style,  are  united  with  profound  erudition.  I 
make  no  scruple  in  appropriating- to  my  use  the  riches 
of  my  brethren;  and  in  what  I  have  already  said  upon 
the  Olympic  games,  have  made  very  free  with  the 
late  Abbfi  Massieu’s  remarks  upon  the  Odes  of  Pin¬ 
dar. 

The  combats  which  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  public  games,  were  boxing,  wrest¬ 
ling,  the  pancratium,  the  discus  or  quoit,  and  racing. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  exercises  of  leaping, 
throwing  the  dart,  and  that  of  the  trochus,  or  wheel; 
but  as  these  were  neither  important,  nor  of  any  great 
reputation,  I  shall  content  myself  with  only  having 
mentioned  them  in  this  place.  For  the  better  metho¬ 
dising  the  particulars  of  these  games  and  exercises,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
Athletae,  or  combatants. 

Of  the  Athletes,  or  Combatants. 

The  term  Athlete  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
SSxos,  which  signifies  labour,  combat.  This  name  was 
given  to  those  who  exercised  themselves  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  dispute  the  prizes  in  the  public  games.  The 
art  by  which  they  formed  themselves  for  these  en¬ 
counters,  was  called  Gymnastic,  from  the  Athlete’s 
practising  naked. 

Those  who  were  designed  for  this  profession  fre¬ 
quented,  from  their  most  tender  age,  the  Gymnasia  or 
Pakestrse,  which  were  a  kind  of  academies  maintain¬ 
ed  for  that  purpose  at  the  public  expense.  In  these 
places,  such'young  people  were  under  the  direction  of 
different  masters,  who  employed  the  most  effectual 
methods  to  inure  their  bodies  for  the  fatigues  of  the 
public  games,  and  to  train  them  for  the  combats.  The 
regimen  they  were  under  was  very  hard  and  severe. 
At  first  they  had  no  other  nourishment  than  dried  figs, 
nuts,  soft  cheese,  and  a  coarse  heavy  sort  of  bread, 
called  !*■*(«■.  They  were  absolutely  forbidden  the  use 
of  wine,  and  enjoined  continence;  which  Horace  ex¬ 
presses  thus: 

Ctui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 

Abstinuit  venere  et  vino. — Srt.  Poet.  v.  412. 

Who  in  the  Olympic  race  the  prize  would  gain, 

Has  borne  from  early  youth  fatigue  and  pain, 

Excess  of  heat  and  cold  has  often  tried, 

Love’s  softness  banish'd,  and  the  glass  denied. 

St.  Paul,  by  a  comparison  drawn  from  the  Athlete, 
exhorts  the  Corinthians,  near  whose  city  the  Isthmian 
games  were  celebrated,  to  a  sober  and  penitent  life. 
“  Those  who  “strive,”  say's  he,  “  for  the  mastery,  are 
temperate  in  all  things:  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a 
corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.”  Tertul- 
lian1  uses  the  same  thought  to  encourage  the  martyrs. 
He  makes  a  comparison  from  what  the  hopes  of  vic¬ 
tory  made  the  Athlete  endure.  He  repeats  the  severe 
and  painful  exercises  they  were  obliged  to  undergo; 
the  continual  denial  and  constraint  in  which  they 
passed  the  best  years  of  their  lives;  and  the  voluntary 
privation  which  they  imposed  upon  themselves,  of 
all  that  was  most  pleasing  and  grateful  to  their  pas¬ 
sions.  It  is  true,  the  Athletae  did  not  always  observe 
so  severe  a  regimen,  but  at  length  substituted  in  its 
stead,  a  voracity  and  indolence  extremely  remote 
from  it. 

The  Athletae,  before  their  exercises,2  were  rubbed 
with  oils  and  ointments,  to  make  their  bodies  more 
supple  and  vigorous.  At  first  they  made  use  of  a 
belt,  with  an  apron  or  scarf  fastened  to  it,  for  their 
more  decent  appearance  in  the  combat;  but  one  of 
the  combatants  happening  to  lose  the  victory  by  this 
covering’s  falling  off,  that  accident  was  the  occasion 


»  Nempe  enim  et  Athletae  segregantur  ad  strictiorem 
disciplinam,  ut  robori  sedificando  vacent ;  continentur  a 
luxuria,  a  cibis  lsetioribus,  a  potu  jucundiore  ;  coguntur 
zruciantur,  fatigantur.  Terlull.  ad  Martyr. 

a  The  persons  enrployed  in  this  office  were  called  Miptm. 


of  sacrificing  modesty  to  convenience,  and  retrenching 
the  apron  for  the  future.  The  Athletae  were  naked 
only  in  some  exercises,  as  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pan¬ 
cratium,  and  the  foot-race.  They  practised  a  kind  of 
novitiate  in  the  Gymnasia  for  ten  months,  to  accom¬ 
plish  themselves  in  the  several  exercises  by  assiduous 
application;  and  this  they  did  in  the  presence  of  such, 
as  curiosity  or  idleness  conducted  to  look  on.  But 
when  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  drew 
nigh,  the  Athlete  who  were  to  appear  in  them  were 
kept  to  double  exercise. 

Before  they  were  admitted  to  combat,  other  proofs 
were  required;  as  to  birth,  none  but  Greeks  were  to 
be  received.  It  was  also  necessary  that  their  manners 
should  be  unexceptionable,  and  their  condition  free. 
No  foreigner  was  admitted  to  combat  in  the  Olympic 
games;  and  when  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedon,  presented  himself  to  dispute  the 
prize,  his  competitors,  without  any  regard  to  the  royal 
dignity,  opposed  his  reception  as  a  Macedonian,  and 
consequently  a  barbarian  and  a  stranger;  nor  could 
the  judges  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  him,  till  he  had 
proved  in  due  form  his  family  originally  descended 
from  the  Argives. 

The  persons  who  presided  in  the  games  were  called 
Agonotheta,  Athlothetce,  and  Hellanodicae :  they  re¬ 
gistered  the  name  and  country  of  each  champion;  and 
upon  the  opening  of  the  games  a  herald  proclaimed 
the  names  of  the  combatants.  They  were  then  made 
to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  religiously  observe 
the  several  laws  prescribed  in  each  kind  of  combat, 
and  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  established  orders  and 
regulations  of  the  games.  Fraud,  artifice,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  violence,  were  absolutely  prohibited;  and  the 
maxim  so  generally  received  elsewhere,3  that  it  is  in¬ 
different  whether  an  enemy  is  conquered  by  deceit  or 
valour,  was  banished  from  these  combats.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  combatant,  expert  in  all  the  niceties  of  his 
art,  who  knows  how  to  shift  and  ward  dexterously,  to 
put  the  change  upon  his  adversary  with  art  and  subtil- 
ty,  and  to  improve  the  least  advantages,  must  not  be 
confounded  herewith  the  cowardly  and  knavish  cun¬ 
ning  of  one  who,  without  regard  to  the  laws  prescri¬ 
bed,  employs  the  most  unfair  means  to  vanquish  his 
competitor.  Those  who  disputed  the  prize  in  the  se¬ 
veral  kinds  of  combats,  drew  lots  for  their  precedency 
in  them. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  champions  to  blows,  and  to 
run  oyer  the  different  kinds  of  combats,  in  which  they 
exercised  themselves. 

Of  Wrestling. 

Wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  exercises  of 
which  vye  have  any  knowledge,  having  been  practised 
in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  as  the  wrestling  of  the 
angel  with  Jacob  proves.4  Jacob  supported  the  an¬ 
gel  s  attack  so  vigorously,  that  the  latter  perceiving 
he  could  not  throw  so  rough  a  wrestler,  was  induced 
to  make  him  lame  by  touching  the  sinews  of  his  thigh, 
which  immediately  shrunk  up. 

Wrestling,  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  na¬ 
tions,  was  practised  at  first  with  simplicity,  little  art, 
and  in  a  natural  manner;  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
the  strength  of  the  muscles,  having  more  share  in  it 
than  address  and  skill.  Theseus  was  the  first  that 
reduced  it  to  method,  and  refined  it  by  the  rules  of 
art.  He  was  also  the  first  who  established  the  public 
schools  called  Pal&strez,  where  they  oung  people  had 
masters  to  instruct  them  in  it. 

The  wrestlers,  before  they  began  the  combat,  were 
rubbed  all  over  in  a  rough  manner,  and  afterward 
anointed  with  oils,  which  added  to  the  strength  and 
flexibility  of  their  limbs.  But  as  this  unction,  by 
making  the  skin  too  slippery,  rendered  it  difficult  for 
them  to  take  hold  of  each  other,  they  remedied  that 
inconvenience,  sometimes  by  rolling  themselves  in  the 
dust  of  the  Patestrae,  sometimes  by  throwing  a  fine 
sand  upon  each  other,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Xystse,  or  porticoes  of  the  Gymnasia. 

Thus  prepared,  the  wrestlers  began  their  combat. 
They  were  matched  two  against  two,  and  sometimes 

s  Dolus  an  virtus,  quis  in  ijoste  requirat? 

4  Gen.  xxxii.  24. 
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several  couples  contended  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
combat,  the  whole  aim  and  design  of  tne  wrestlers 
was,  to  throw  their  adversary  upon  the  ground.  Both 
strength  and  art  were  employed  for  this  purpose: 
They  seized  each  other  by  the  arms,  drew  forwards, 
pushed  backwards,  used  many  distortions  and  twist¬ 
ings  of  the  body;  locking  their  limbs  into  each  other’s, 
seizing  by  the  neck,  throttling,  pressing  in  their 
arms,  struggling,  plying  on  all  sides,  lifting  from  the 
ground,  dashing  their  heads  together  like  rams,  and 
twisting  one  another’s  necks.  The  most  considerable 
advantage  in  the  wrestler’s  art,  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  his  adversary’s  legs,  of  which  a  fall  was 
the  immediate  consequence.  From  whence  Plautus 
says  in  his  Pseudolus,  speaking  of  wine,1  “  He  is  a 
dangerous  wrestler,  he  presently  trips  up  the  heels.” 
The  Greek  terms,  va-oc-sixj'^iiv  and  and  the 

Latin  word  supplantare,  seem  to  imply,  that  one  of 
these  arts  consisted  in  stooping  down  to  seize  the  an¬ 
tagonist  under  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  in  raising 
them  up  to  give  him  a  fall. 

In  this  manner  the  Athletse  wrestled  standing,  the 
combat  ended  with  the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitors. 
But  when  it  happened  that  the  wrestler  who  was 
down  drew  his  adversary  along  with  him,  either  by 
art  or  accident,  the  combat  continued  upon  the  sand, 
the  antagonists  tumbling  and  twining  with  each  other 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  till  one  of  them  got 
uppermost,  and ; compelled  the  other  to  ask  quarter, 
and  confess  himself  vanquished.  There  was  a  third 
sort  ofwrestling  called  ’Axpo%sifn r/xis,  from  the  Athle- 
tae’s  using  only  their  hands  in  it,  without  taking  hold 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  other  kinds:  and  this  exercise 
served  as  a  prelude  to  the  greater  combat.  It  consist¬ 
ed  in  intermingling  their  fingers,  and  in  squeezing 
them  with  all  their  force;  in  pushing  one  another,  by 
joining  the  palms  of  their  hands  together;  in  twisting 
their  fingers,  wrists,  and  otherjoints  of  the  arms,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  any  other  member;  and  the 
victory  was  his  who  obliged  his  opponent  to  ask 
quarter. 

The  combatants  were  to  fight  three  times  succes¬ 
sively,  and  to  throw  their  antagonists  at  least  twice, 
before  the  prize  could  be  adjudged  to  them. 

Homer  2  describes  the  wrestling  of  Ajax  and  Ulys¬ 
ses;  Ovid,  that  of  Hercules  and  Achelous;  Lucan, 
of  Hercules  and  Antaeus;  and  Statius,  in  his  The- 
baid,  that  of  Tydeus  and  Agylleus. 

The  wrestlers  of  greatest  reputation  amongst  the 
Greeks,  were  Milo  of  Crotona,  whose  history  I  have 
related  elsewhere  at  large,  and  Polydamus.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  alone  and  without  arms,  killed  a  furious  lion  upon 
mount  Olympus,  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  whom  he 
proposed  to  himself  as  a  model  in  this  action.  Another 
time,  having  seized  a  bull  by  one  of  his  hinder  legs, 
the  beast  could  not  get  loose  without  leaving  his  hoof 
in  his  hands.  He  could  hold  a  chariot  behind,  while 
the  coachman  whipped  his  horses  in  vain  to  make 
them  go  forward.  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia, 
hearing  of  his  prodigious  strength,  was  desirous  of 
seeing  him,  and  invited  him  to  Susa.  Three  soldiers 
of  that  prince’s  guard,  and  of  that  band  which  the 
Persians  called  immortal,  esteemed  the  most  warlike 
of  their  troops,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  him.  Our 
champion  fought,  and  killed  them  all  three. 

Of  Boxing,  or  the  Cestus. 

Boxing  is  a  combat  at  blows  with  the  fists,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  combatants  covered 
their  fists  with  a  kind  of  offensive  arms,  called  Cestus, 
and  their  heads  with  a  sort  of  leather  cap,  to  defend 
their  temples  and  ears,  which  were  most  exposed  to 
blows,  and  to  deaden  their  violence.  The  Cestus  was 
a  kind  of  gauntlet  or  glove,  made  of  straps  of  leather, 
and  plated  with  brass,  lead,  or  iron.  Their  use  was 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  combatants,  and  to  add 
violence  to  their  blows. 

Sometimes  the  Athletae  came  immediately  to  the 


l  Oaptat  pedes  primum,  luctator  dolosus  est.  _ 

9  Iliad.  1.  xxiii.  v.  708j  &c.  Ovid.  Metaro.  l»ix.  v.31,  &c. 
Phars.  1.  ivl  v.  612,  Stat.  1.  yi.  v.  847 
Vol.  1—54 


most  violent  blows,  and  began  their  onset  in  the  most 
furious  manner.  Sometimes  whole  hours  passed  in 
harassing  and  fatiguing  each  other,  by  a  continual 
extension  of  their  arms,  rendering  each  other’s  blows 
ineffectual,  and  endeavouring  by  that  sparring  to  keep 
off  their  adversary.  But  when  they  fought  with  the 
utmost  fury,  they  aimed  chiefly  at  the  head  and  face, 
which  parts  they  were  most  careful  to  defend, by  either 
avoiding  or  parrying  the  blows  made  at  them.  When 
a  combatant  came  on  to  throw  himself  with  all  his 
force  and  vigour  upon  another,  they  had  a  surprising 
address  in  avoiding  the  attack,  by  a  nimble  turn  of  the 
body  .which  threw  the  imprudent  adversary  down,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  victory. 

However  fierce  the  combatants  were  against  each 
other,  their  being  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  com¬ 
bat,  would  frequently  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  truce;  upon  which  the  battle  was  suspended 
by  mutual  consent  for  some  minutes,  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  recovering  their  fatigue,  and  rubbing  off  the 
sweat  in  which  they  were  bathed :  after  which  they 
renewed  the  fight,  till  one  of  them,  by  letting  fall  his 
arms,  through  weakness  and  faintness,  explained  that 
he  could  no  longer  support  the  pain  or  fatigue,  and  de¬ 
sired  quarter;  which  was  confessing  himself  van¬ 
quished. 

Boxing  was  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  dan¬ 
gerous  of  the  gymnastic  combats;  because,  besides 
the  danger  of  being  crippled,  the  combatants  ran  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  They  sometimes  fell  down  dead, 
or  dying,  upon  the  sand;  though  that  seldom  hap¬ 
pened,  except  the  vanquished  person  persisted  too  long 
in  not  acknowledging  his  defeat;  yet  it  was  common 
for  them  to  quit  the  field  with  a  countenance  so  dis¬ 
figured,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  know  them  afterward; 
carrying  away  with  them  the  sad  marks  of  their  vigor¬ 
ous  resistance,  such  as  bruises  and  contusions  in  the 
face,  the  loss  of  an  eye,  their  teeth  knocked  out,  their 
jaws  broken,  or  some  more  considerable  fracture. 

We  find  in  the  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  seve¬ 
ral  descriptions  of  this  kind  of  combat.  In  Homer, 
that  of  Epeus  and  Euryalus;3  in  Theocritus,  of  Pol¬ 
lux  and  Amycus;  in  Apollonius  Rhodius,  the  same 
battle  of  Pollux  and  Amycus;  in  Virgil,  that  of  Da¬ 
res  and  Entellus;  and  in  Statius  and  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  of  several  other  combatants. 

Of  the  Pancratium. 

The  Pancratium  4  was  so  called  from  two  Greek 
words,  which  signify,thatthe  whole  force  of  the  body 
was  necessary  for  succeeding  it  it.  It  united  boxing 
and  wrestling  in  the  same  fight,  borrowing  from  one 
its  manner  of  struggling  and  flinging,  ana  from  the 
other,  the  art  of  dealing  blows,  and  of  avoiding  them 
with  success.  In  wrestling  it  was  not  permitted  to 
strike  with  the  hand,  nor  in  boxing  to  seize  each  other 
in  the  manner  of  the  wrestlers;  but  in  the  Pancratium, 
it  was  not  only  allowed  to  make  use  of  all  the  gripes 
and  artifices  of  wrestling,  but  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
even  the  teeth  and  nails,  might  be  employed  to  con¬ 
quer  an  antagonist. 

This  combat  was  the  most  rough  and  dangerous. 
A  Pancratiast  in  the  Olympic  games  (called  Arrichion, 
or  Arrachion,)  perceiving  himself  almost  suffocated 
by  his  adversary,  who  had  got  fast  hold. of  him  by  the 
throat,  at  the  same  time  that  he  held  him  by  the  foot, 
broke  one  of  his  enemy’s  toes,  the  extreme  anguish  of 
which  obliged  him  to  ask  quarter  at  the  very  ’nstant 
that  Arrichion  himself  expired.  The  Agonothetae 
crowned  Arrichion,  though  dead,  and  proclaimed  him 
victor.  Philostratus  has  left  us  a  very  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  painting,  which  represented  this  combat. 

Of  the  Discus,  or  Quoit. 

The  Discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit  of  a  round  form, 
made  sometimes  of  wood,  but  more  frequently  of 
stone,  lead,  or  other  metal;  as  iron  or  brass.  A*1®8® 
who  used  this  exercise  were  called  Discoboli,  that 


*  Dioscor.  Idyl.  xxii.  Argonautic,  lib-  u.  Alneld  v. 
Thebaid.  1.  vii.  Argonaut.  1.  iv. 
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is,  (lingers  of  the  Discus.  The  epithet  x.xru/*i.Sto;, 
which  signifies  borne  upon  the  shoulders,  given  to  this 
instrument  by  Homer,  sufficiently  shows  that  it  was 
of  too  great  a  weight  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
in  the  hands  only,  and  that  the  shoulders  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  support  of  such  a  burden  for  any  length 
of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  exercise,  as  of  almost  all  the 
others,  was  to  invigorate  the  body,  and  to  make  men 
more  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  and  use  of 
arms.  In  war  they  were  often  obliged  to  carry  such 
loads,  as  appear  excessive  in  these  days,  either  of 
provisions,  fascines,  palisades;  or  in  scaling  of  walls, 
when,  to  equal  the  height  of  them,  several  of  the  be¬ 
siegers  mounted  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other. 

The  Athletae,  in  hurling  the  Discus,  put  themselves 
into  the  posture  best  adapted  to  add  force  to  theircast; 
that  is,  they  advanced  one  foot,  upon  which  they 
leaned  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies.  They  then 
poised  the  Discus  in  their  hands,  and  whirling  it  round 
several  times  almost  horizontally,  to  add  force  to  its 
motion,  they  threw  it  off  with  the  joint  strength  of 
hands,  arms,  and  body,  which  had  all  a  share  in  the 
vigour  of  the  discharge.  He  that  flung  the  Discus 
farthest  was  the  victor. 

The  most  famous  painters  and  sculptors  of  anti¬ 
quity,  in  their  endeavours  to  represent  naturally  the 
attitudes  of  the  Discoboli,  have  left  to  posterity  many 
masterpieces  in  their  several  arts.  Quintilian  exceed¬ 
ingly  extols  a  statue  of  that  kind,  which  had  been 
finished  with  infinite  care  and  application  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Myron:  “What1  can  be  more  finished,”  says 
he,  “  or  express  more  happily  the  muscular  distortions 
of  the  body  in  the  exercise  of  the  Discus,  than  the  Dis¬ 
cobolus  of  Myron?” 

Of  the  Pentathlum. 

The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  an  exercise  com¬ 
posed  of  five  others.  It  is  the  common  opinion,  that 
these  five  exercises  were  wrestling,  running,  leap¬ 
ing,  throwing  the  dart,  and  the  Discus.  It  is  believed 
that  this  sort  of  combat  was  decided  in  one  day, 
and  sometimes  the  same  morning;  and  that  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  prize,  which  was  single,  it  was  required 
that  a  combatant  should  be  the  victor  in  all  those  ex¬ 
ercises. 

The  exercise  of  leaping,  and  throwing  the  javelin, 
of  which  the  first  consisted  in  leaping  a  certain  length, 
and  the  other  in  hitting  a  mark  with  a  javelin  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance,  contributed  to  the  forming  of  a  soldier, 
by  making  him  nimble  and  active  in  battle,  and  expert 
in  flinging  the  spear  and  dart. 

Of  Races. 

Of  all  the  exercises  which  the  Athletae  cultivated 
with  so  much  pains  and  industry  to  enable  them  to 
appear  in  the  public  games,  running  held  the  foremost 
rank.  The  Olympic  games  generally  opened  with 
races,  and  were  solemnized  at  first  with  no  other  ex¬ 
ercise. 

The  place  where  the  Athletae  exercised  themselves 
in  running,  was  generally  called  the  Stadium  by  the 
Greeks;  as  was  that  wherein  they  disputed  in  earnest 
for  the  prize.  As  the  lists  or  course  for  these  games 
was  at  first  but  one  Stadium  2  in  length,  it  took  its 
name  from  its  measure,  and  was  called  the  Stadium, 
whether  precisely  of  that  extent,  or  of  a  much  greater! 
Under  that  denomination  was  included  not  only  the 
space  in  which  the  Athletae  ran,  but  also  that  which 
contained  the  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  °-anies. 
The  place  where  the  Athletae  contended,  was  called 
Scamma,  from  its  lying  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
Stadium,  on  each  sideof  which, and  at  the  extremity, 

1  Quid  tam  distortum  ct  elaboration  ouira  est  ille  Disrn. 
bolus  Myronis  ?  Quintil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  (3. 

2  The  Stadium  was  a  measure  of  distance  amon«  the 
Greeks,  and  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  149  six 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Pliny  says,  lib.  ii.  c.  23,  that  it ’was 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Those  two  authors  may  be 
reconciled  by  considering  the  difl'erence  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  foot;  besides  which,  the  length  of  the 
Stadium  varies,  according  to  the  difference  of  times  and 
places. 


ran  an  ascent,  or  kind  of  terrace,  covered  with  seat* 
and  benches,  upon  which  the  spectators  were  seated. 
The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  Stadium  were  its 
entrance,  middle,  and  extremity. 

The  entrance  of  the  course,  from  whence  the  com 
petitors  started,  was  marked  at  first  only  by  a  line 
drawn  on  the  sand  from  side  to  side  of  the  Stadium. 
To  that  at  length  was  substituted  a  kind  of  barrier 
which  was  only  a  cord  strained  tight  in  the  front  of  the 
horses  or  men  that  were  to  run.  It  was  sometimes  a 
rail  of  wood.  The  opening  of  this  barrier  was  the 
signal  for  the  races  to  start. 

The  middle  of  the  Stadium  was  remarkable  only 
by  the  circumstance  ofhaving  the  prizes  allotted  to  the 
victors  set  up  there.  St.  Chrysostom  3  draws  a  fine 
comparison  from  this  custom.  “As  the  judges,”  says 
he,  “  in  the  races  and  other  games,  expose  in  the  midst 
of  the  Stadium,  to  the  view  of  the  champions,  the 
crowns  which  they  are  to  receive;  in  like  manner  the 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  has  placed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  course,  the  prizes  which  he  designs  for 
those  who  have  the  courage  to  contend  for  them.” 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Stadium  was  a  goal,  where 
the  foot  races  ended,  but  in  those  of  chariots  and 
horses  they  were  to  run  several  times  around  it  without 
stopping,  and  afterward  conclude  the  race  by  regain¬ 
ing  the  other  extremity  of  the  lists,  from  whence  they 
started. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  races,  the  chariot,  the 
horse,  and  the  foot-race.  1  shall  begin  with  the  last 
as  the  more  simple,  natural,  and  ancient, 

1.  Of  the  Foot-race. 

The  runners,  of  whatever  number  they  were,  ranged 
themselves  in  a  line,  after  having  drawn  lots  for  their 
places.  Whilst  4  they  waited  the  signal  to  start,  they 
practised,  by  way  of  prelude,  various  motions  to 
awaken  their  activity,  and  to  keep  their  limbs  pliable 
and  in  a  right  temper.  They  kept  themselves  in  wind 
by  small  leaps,  and  making  little  excursions,  that 
were  a  kind  of  trial  of  their  speed  and  agility.  Upon 
the  signal  being  given  they  flew  towards  the  goal, 
with  a  rapidity  scarce  to  be  followed  by  the  eye, 
which  was  solely  to  decide  the  victory.  For  the  Ago¬ 
nistic  laws  prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  infamy, 
the  attaining  it  by  any  foul  method. 

In  the  simple  race,  the  extent  of  the  Stadium  wag 
run  but  once,  at  the  end  of  which  the  prize  attended 
the  victor;  that  is,  he  who  came  in  first.  In  the  race 
called  Ai'kuxoj,  the  competitors  ran  twice  that  length; 
that  is,  after  having  arrived  at  the  goal,  they  return¬ 
ed  to  the  barrier.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third 
sort,  called  Ackixo;,  which  was  the  longest  of  all,  as 
its  name  implies,  and  was  composed  of  several  Di- 
auli.  Sometimes  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  Stadia 
backwards  and  forwards,  turning  twelve  times  round 
the  goal. 

There  were  some  runners  in  ancient  times,  as  well 
among  the  Greeks  as  Romans,  who  have  been  much 
celebrated  for  their  swiftness.  Pliny  3 6 *  tells  us,  that  it 
was  thought  prodigious  in  Phidippides  to  run  eleven 
hundred  and  forty  StadiaSbetween  Athens  and  Lace¬ 
daemon  in  the  space  of  two  days,  till  Anystis,  of  the 
latter  place,  ana  Philonides,  the  runner  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  went  twelve  hundred  Stadia  7  in  one  day 
from  Sicyon  to  Elis.  These  runners  were  denomi¬ 
nated  as  we  find  in  that  passage  of  Hero¬ 

dotus,8  which  mentions  Phidippides.  In  the  consulate 


8  Horn.  lv.  in  Matth.  c.  16. 

4  * - — 1 Tunc  rite  citatos 

Explorant,  acuuritque  gradus,  variasque  per  artes 
Instimulant  doeto  languentia  membra  tumultu.  ■ 
Poplile  nunc  flexo  sidunt,  nunc  lubricaforti 
Pectora  collidunt  plausu  ;  nunc  ignea  tollun-t 
Crura  brevemque  fugam  nec  opino  fine  reponunt. 

Stat.,  Tktb.  lib.  vi.  v.  587,  &c. 
They  try,  they  rouse  their  speed,  with  various  arts-; 
Their  languid  limbs  they  prompt  to  act  their  parts, 

Now  with  bent  hams,  amidst  the  practised  crowd, 

They  sit ;  now  strain  their  lungs,  and  shout  aloud  ; 
Now  a  short  flight  with  fiery  steps  they  trace, 

And  with  a  sudden  stop  abridge  the  mimic  race. 

6  PI  in.  1.  vii.  c.  20.  e  57  leagues.  i  60  leagues 

8  Her.  1.  vi.  c.  106. 
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ofFonteius  and  Vipsanus,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  boy 
of  nine  years  old  ran  seventy-five  thousand  paces,1 
between  noon  and  night.  Pliny  adds,  that  in  his  tune 
there  were  runners  who  ran  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  paces  2  in  the  Circus.  Our  wonder  at  such  a 
prodigious  speed  will  increase  (continues  he,)  if* *  we 
reflect  that  when  Tiberius  went  to  Germany  to  his 
brother  Drusus,  then  at  the  point  of  death,  he  could 
not  arrive  there  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours, 
though  the  distance  was  but  two  hundred  thousand 
paces,4  and  he  changed  his  carriage  three  times,5  and 
went  with  the  utmost  diligence. 

2.  Of  the  Horse-races. 

The  race  of  a  single  horse  with  a  rider  was  less  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  ancients,  yet  it  had  its  favourers 
amongst  the  most  considerable  persons,  and  even 
kings  themselves,  and  was  attended  with  uncommon 
glory  to  the  victor.  Pindar,  in  his  first  ode,  celebrates 
a  victory  of  this  kind,  obtained  by  Hiero,  king  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  Ksxnj,  that  is, 
Victor  in  the  horse-race;  which  name  was  given  to  the 
horses  carrying  only  a  single  rider,  Kixijrij,  Some¬ 
times  the  rider  led  another  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
then  the  horses  were  called  Desultorii,  and  their  riders 
Desullores;  because,  after  a  number  of  turns  in  the 
Stadium,  they  changed  horses,  by  dexterously  vault¬ 
ing  from  one  to  the  other.  A  surprising  address  was 
necessary  upon  this  occasion,  especially  in  an  age  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  and  when  the 
horses  had  no  saddles,  which  made  the  leap  still  more 
difficult.  Among  the  African  troops  there  were  also 
cavalry 6  called  Desultores ,  who  vaulted  from  one 
horse  to  another,  as  occasion  required;  and  these 
were  generally  Numidians. 

3.  Of  the  Chariot-races. 

This  kind  of  race  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the 
exercises  used  in  the  games  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
from  whence  most  honour  redounded  to  the  victors; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  whence 
it  arose.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  derived  from  the  con¬ 
stant  custom  of  princes,  heroes,  and  great  men,  of 
fightinv  in  battle  upon  chariots.  Homer  has  an  infi¬ 
nity  of  examples  of  this  kind.  This  custom  being 
admitted,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  very  agreeable  to 
those  heroes,  to  have  their  charioteers  as  expert  as 
possible  in  driving,  as  their  success  depended,  in  a 
very  great  measure,  upon  the  address  of  their  drivers. 
It  was  anciently,  therefore,  only  to  persons  of  the  first 
consideration,  that  this  office  was  confided.  Hence 
arose  a  laudable  emulation  to  excel  others  in  the  art 
of  guiding  a  chariot,  and  a  kind  of  necessity  to  prac¬ 
tise  it  very  much,  in  order  to  succeed.  The  high  rank 
of  the  persons  who  made  use  of  chariots,  ennobled, 
as  it  always  happens,  an  exercise  peculiar  to  them. 
The  other  exercises  were  adapted  to  private  sol¬ 
diers  and  horsemen,  as  wrestling,  running,  and  the 
single  horse-race;  but  the  use  of  chariots  in  the  field 
was  always  reserved  to  princes,  and  generals  of 
armies. 

Hence  it  was,  that  all  those  who  presented  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Olympic  games  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the 
chariot-races,  were  persons  considerable  either  for 
their  riches,  their  birth,  their  employments,  or  great 
actions.  Kings  themselves  eagerly  aspired  to  this  glo¬ 
ry, from  thebeliefthat  the  title  of  victor  in  these  games 
was  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  conqueror,  and  that  the 
Olympic  palm  added  new  dignity  to  the  splendours  of 
a  throne.  Pindar's  odes  inform  us,  that  Gelon  and 
Hiero,  kings  of  Syracuse,  were  of  that  opinion.  Di¬ 
onysius;  who  reigned  there  long  after  them,  carried 
the  same  ambition  much  higher.  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  these  victories  stamped  upon  his  coins,  and  seem¬ 


,  30  ;eaaues.  4  More  than  53  leagues, 

s  Val.  Max.  i.  v.  c.  5.  4  67  leagues. 

*  He  had  only  a  guide  and  one  officer  with  him. 

«  Nee  omnes  Numida?  in  dextro  locati  cornu,  sed  quibus 
desuitor  urn  in  modum  hinos  trahentibus  equos,  inter  acerri- 
mam  siepe  pugnnm,  in  recentem  equum  ex  fesso  arrnatis 
transultare  mos  erat ;  tanta  velocitas  ipsis,  tamque  docile 
equorum  genus  est.  Liv.  lib.  xxin, 


ed  as  much  gratified  with  them  as  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  against  the  enemies  of  his  state.  All7  the 
world  knows  the  answer  of  Alexander  the  Great  on 
this  subject.  When  his  friends  asked  him  whether  he 
would  not  dispute  the  prize  of  the  races  in  these 
games  ?  Yes,  said  he,  if  kings  were  to  bemy  antago¬ 
nists.  Which  shows,  that  he  would  not  have  disdain¬ 
ed  these  contests,  if  there  had  been  competitors  in 
them  worthy  of  him. 

The  chariots  were  generally  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses,  ranged  abreast:  bigce,  quadriga;.  Sometimes 
mules  supplied  the  place  of  horses,  and  then  the  char¬ 
iot  was  called  iTnjvij.  Pindar,  in  the  fifth  ode  of  his 
first  book,  celebrates  one  Psaumis,  who  had  obtained 
a  triple  victory:  one  by  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  hor¬ 
ses,  TiSfssrn-iu  ;  another  by  one  drawn  by  mules,  Unw  ; 
and  the  third  by  a  single  horse,  which  the 

title  of  the  ode  expresses. 

These  chariots,  upon  a  signal  given,  started  to¬ 
gether  from  a  place  called  Carceres.  Their  places 
were  regulated  by  lot,  which  was  not  an  indifferent 
circumstance  as  to  the  victory;  for  as  they  were  to 
turn  round  a  boundary,  the  chariot  on  the  left  was 
nearer  than  those  on  the  right,  which  consequently 
had  a  greater  compass  to  take.  It  appears  from  se¬ 
veral  passages  in  Pindar,  and  especially  from  one  in 
Sophocles,  which  I  shall  cite  very  soon,  that  they  ran 
twelve  times  round  the  Stadium.  He  that  came  in 
first  the  twelfth  round  was  victor.  The  chief  art  con¬ 
sisted  in  taking  the  best  ground  at  the  turning  of  the 
boundary:  for  if  the  charioteer  drove  too  near  it,  he 
was  in  danger  of  dashing  the  chariot  to  pieces;  and 
if  he  kept  too  wide  of  it,  his  nearest  antagonist  might 
cut  between  him,  and  get  foremost. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  chariot-races  could  not  be 
run  without  some  danger;  for  as  the  motion  8  of  the 
wheels  was  very  rapid,  and  it  was  requisite  to  graze 
against  the  boundary  in  turning,  the  least  error  in 
driving  would  have  broken  the  chariot  in  pieces,  and 
might  have  dangerously  wounded  the  charioteer.  An 
example  of  which  we  find  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
who  gives  an  admirable  description  of  a  chariot-race 
run  by  ten  competitors.  The-  pretended  Orestes,  at 
the  twelfth  and  last  round,  which  was  to  decide  the 
victory,  having  only  one  antagonist,  the  rest  having 
been  thrown  out,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  one 
of  his  wheels  against  the  boundary,  and  falling  out  of 
his  seat  entangled  in  the  reins,  the  horses  dragged  him 
violently  forwards  along  with  them,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  But  this  very  seldom  happened.  To  9  avoid 
such  danger,  Nestor  gave  the  following  directions  to 
his  son  Antilochus,  who  was  going  to  dispute  the 
prize  in  the  chariot-race.  “My  son,”  says  he,  “drive 
your  horses  as  near  as  possible  to  the  boundary;  for 
which  reason  always  incline  your  body  over  your 
chariot,  get  the  left  of  your  competitors,  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  horse  on  the  right,  give  him  the  rein,  whilst 
the  near  horse,  hard  held,  turns  the  boundary  so  close 
that  the  nave  of  the  wheel  seems  to  graze  qpon  it; 
but  have  a  care  of  running  against  the  stone,  lest  you 
wound  your  horses,  and  dash  the  chariot  in  pieces.” 

Father  Montfaucon  mentions  a  difficulty,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  much  consequence,  in  regard  to  the  places  of 
those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  chariot  race. 
They  all  started  indeed  from  the  same  line,  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  so  far  had  no  advantage  of  each  other; 
but  he,  whose  lot  gave  him  the  first  place,  being  near¬ 
est  the  boundary  at  the  end  of  the  career,  and  having 
but  a  small  compass  to  describe  in  turning  about  it,haa 
less  way  to  make  than  the  second,  third,  fourth,  &c. 
especially  when  the  chariots  were  drawn  by  four 
horses,  which  took  up  a  greater  space  between  the 
first  and  the  others,  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  larger 
circle  in  coming  round.  This  advantage  twelve  times 
together,  as  must  happen,  admitting  the  Stadium  was 
to  be  run  round  twelve  times,  gave  such  a  superiority 
to  the  first,  as  seemed  to  assure  him  infallibly  of  the 
victory  against  all  his  competitors.  To  me  it  seems 


t  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  666.  ,  .  ...  . 

8  Metaque  fervidis  evitata  rolls.  Horat.  ua.  i.  ‘in.  i. 

The  goal  shunn’d  by  the  burning  wheels. 

®  Horn.  II.  1.  xxiii.  v.  334,  &c. 
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that  the  fleetness  of  the  horses,  joined  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  driver,  might  countervail  this  odds:  either 
by  getting  before  the  first,  or  by  taking  his  place;  if 
not  in  the  first,  at  least  in  some  of  the  subsequent 
rounds;  lor  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  race,  the  antagonists  always  continued 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  started.  They  often 
changed  places  in  a  short  interval  of  time,  and  in  that 
variety  and  vicissitude  consisted  all  the  diversion  of 
the  spectators. 

It  was  not  required,  that  those  who  aspired  to  the 
victory  should  enter  the  lists,  and  drive  their  chariots 
in  person.  Their  being  spectators  of  the  games,  or 
even  sending  their  horses  thither  was  sufficient;  but 
in  either  case,  it  was  previously  necessary  to  regis¬ 
ter  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  horses 
were  to  run,  either  in  the  chariot  or  single-horse¬ 
races. 

At1  the  time  that  the  city  of  Potidsea  surrendered  lo 
Philip,  three  couriers  brought  him  advices;  the  first, 
that  the  Illyrians  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
by  his  general  Parmenio;  the  second,  that  he  had  car¬ 
ried  the, prize  of  the  horse-race  in  the  Olympic  games; 
and  the  third,  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
Plutarch  seems  to  insinuate,  that  Philip  was  equally- 
delighted  with  each  of  these  circumstances. 

Hiero  2  sent  horses  to  Olympia,  to  run  for  the  prize, 
and  caused  a  magnificent  pavilion  to  be  erected  for 
them.  Upon  this  occasion  Themistocles  harangued 
the  Greeks,  to  persuade  them  to  pull  down  the  ty-rant’s 
pavilion,  who  had  refused  his  aid  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  to  hinder  his  horses  from  running  with 
the  rest.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  regard  was  had 
to  this  remonstrance;  for  we  find,  by  one  of  Pindar’s 
odes,  composed  in  honour  of  Hiero,  that  he  won  the 
prize  in  the  equestrian  races. 

No  3  one  ever  carried  the  ambition  of  making  a  great 
figure  in  the  public  games  of  Greece  so  far  as  Alci¬ 
biades,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  most 
splendid  manner,  by  the  great  number  of  horses  and 
chariots  which  he  kept  only'  for  the  races.  There 
never  was  either  private  person  or  king,  that  sent,  as 
he  did;  seven  chariots  at  once  to  the  Olympic  games, 
wherein  he  carried  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes; 
an  honour  no  one  ever  had  before  him.  The  famous 
poet  Euripides  celebrated  these  victories  in  an  ode,  of 
which  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  fragment  The  victor, 
after  having  made  a  sumptuous  sacrifice  to  Jupiter, 
gave  a  magnificent  feast  to  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  spectators  at  the  games.  It  is  not  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend,  how  the  wealth  of  a  private  person  should  suf¬ 
fice  for  so  enormous.an  expense:  but  Antisthenes,  the 
scholar  of  Socrates,  who  relates  what  he  saw,  informs 
us,  that  many  cities  of  the  allies,  in  emulation  of  each 
other,  supplied  Alcibiades  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  support  of  such  incredible  magnificence;  equi¬ 
pages,  horses,  tents,  sacrifices,  the  most  exquisite  pro¬ 
visions,  the  most  delicate  wines — in  a  word,  all  that 
was  necessary  to  the  support  of  his  table  or  train.  The 
passage  is  remarkable ;  for  the  same  author  assures 
us,  thaf-this  was  not  only  done  when  Alcibiades  went 
to  the  Olympic  games,  but  in  all  his  military  expedi¬ 
tions  and  journeys  by  land  or  sea.  “Wherever,” 
says  he,  “  Alcibiades  travelled,  he  made  use  of  four 
of  the  allied  cities  as  his  servants.  Ephesus  furnished 
him  with  tents,  as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  Per¬ 
sians;  Chios  took  care  to  provide  for  his  horses;  Cy- 
zicum  supplied  him  with  sacrifices,  and  provisions  for 
his  table;  and  Lesbos  gave  him  wine,  with  whatever 
else  was  requisite  for  his  house.” 

I  must  not  omit,  in  speaking  of  the  Olympic  games, 
that  the  ladies  were  admitted  to  dispute  the  prize  in' 
them  as  well  as  the  men:  and  that  many  of  them  ob¬ 
tained  it.  Cynisca  4 sister  of  Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta, 
first  opened  this  new  path  of  glory  to  her  sex,  and' 
was  proclaimed  conqueror  in  the  race  of  chariots  with 
four  horses.  This  victory,5  of  which  till  then  there 
had  been  no  example,  did  not  fail  of  being  celebrated 
with  all  possible  splendour.  A  magnificent  monu- 


i  Pint,  in  Alex.  p.  660.  9  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  124. 

a  Plut.  in  Alcibiad.  p.  196  *  Pausan,  1.  iii.  p.  172. 
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ment 6  was  erected  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Cynisca; 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  otherwise  very  little 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  appointed  a  poet  to 
transmit  this  new  triumph  to  posterity,  and  to  immor¬ 
talize  its  memory  by  an  inscription  in  verse.  She  her 
self  7  dedicated  a  chariot  of  brass,  drawn  by  four  hor¬ 
ses,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi;  in  which  the  charioteer 
was  also  represented, — a  certain  proof  that  she  did  not 
drive  it  herself.  In  process  of  time,  the  picture  of 
Cynisca,* 8  drawn  by  the  famous  Apelles,  was  annexed 
to  it,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  many  inscriptions 
in  honour  of  that  Spartan  heroine. 

Of  the  Honours  and  Rewards  granted  to  the  Victors. 

These  honours  and  rewards  were  of  several  kinds. 
The  acclamations  of  the  spectators  in  honour  of  the 
victors,  were  only  a  prelude  to  the  prizes  designed 
them.  These  prizes  were  different  wreaths  of  wild 
olive,  pine,  parsley,  or  laurel,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  places  where  the  games  were  celebrated.  Those 
crowns  were  always  attended  with  branches  of  palm, 
that  the  victors  carried  in  their  right  hands;  which 
custom,  according  to  Plutarch,9  arose  (perhaps)  from 
a  property  of  the  palm  tree,  which  displays  new  vi¬ 
gour  the  more  endeavours  are  used  to  crush  or  bend 
it,  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  courage  and  resistance  of 
the  champion  who  had  obtained  the  prize.  As  he 
might  be  victor  more  than  once  in  the  same  games, 
and  sometimes  on  the  same  day,  he  might  also  re¬ 
ceive  several  crowns  and  palms. 

When  the  victor  had  received  the  crown  and  palm, 
a  herald,  preceded  by  a  trumpet,  conducted  him 
through  the  stadium,  and  proclaimed  aloud  the  name 
and  country  of  the  successful  champion,  who  passed 
in  that  kind  of  review  before  the  people,  whilst  they 
redoubled  their  acclamations  and  applauses  at  the 
sight  of  him. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  the  people 
came  out  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him 
into  the  city,  adorned  with  ail  the  marks  of  his  vic¬ 
tory,  and  riding  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 
He  made  his  entry  not  through  the  gates,  but  through 
a  breach  purposely  made  in  the  walls.  Lighted 
torches  were  carried  before  him,  and  a  numerous  train 
followed  to  do  honour  to  the  procession. 

The  athletic  triumph  almost  always  concluded  with 
feasts  made  for  the  victors,  their  relations  and  friends, 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  or  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  regaled  not  only  their  families  and 
friends,  but  often  a  great  part  of  the  spectators.  Alci¬ 
biades,10  after  having  sacrificed  to  the  Olympian  Jupi¬ 
ter,  which  was  always  the  first  care  of  the  victor, 
treated  the  whole  assembly.  Leophron  did  the  same, 
as  Athemeus  reports;11  who  adds,  that  Empedocles 
of  Agrigentum,  having  conquered  in  the  same  games, 
and  not  having  it  in  his  power,  being  a  Pythagorean, 
to  regale  the  people  with  flesh  or  fish,  caused  an  ox  to 
be  made  of  a  paste,  composed  of  myrrh,  incense,  and 
all  sorts  of  spices,  of  which  pieces  were  given  to  all 
who  were  present. 

One  of  the  most  honourable  privileges  granted  to 
the  athletic  victors,  was  the  right  of  precedency  at  the 
public  games.  At  Sparta  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
king  to  take  them  with  him  in  military  expeditions,  to 
fight  near  his  person,  and  to  be  his  guard, — which, 
with  reason,  was  judged  very  honourable.  Another 
privilege,  in  which  advantage  was  united  with  honour, 
was  that  of  being  maintained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
at  the  expense  of  their  country.  That  this  expense 
might  not  become  too  chargeable  to  the  state,12  Solon 
reduced  the  pension  of  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games 
to  five  hundred  drachmas; 13  in  the  Isthmian  to  a  hun¬ 
dred; 14  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  The  victor  and 
his  country  considered  this  pension  less  as  a  relief  of 
the  champion’s  indigence,  than  as  a  mark  of  honour 
and  distinction.  They  were  also  exempted  from  al 
civil  offices  and  employments. 


e  Pausan.  p,  172.  ’  Ibid.  1.  v.  p.  309. 

8  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  344.  s  Sympos.  1.  viii.  quasst. 
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The  celebration  of  the  games  being  over,  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  the  magistrates,  who  presided  in  them, 
was  to  inscribe,  in  the  public  register,  the  name  and 
country  of  the  Athletm  who  had  carried  the  prizes,  and 
to  annex  the  species  of  combat  in  which  they  had  been 
victorious.  The  chariot-race  had  the  preference  to  all 
other  games.  Hence  the  historians,  who  date  occur¬ 
rences  by  the  Olympiads,  as  Thucydides,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pausanias, 
almost  always  express  the  Olympiad  by  the  name  and 
country  of  the  victors  in  that  race. 

The  praises  of  the  victorious  Athletic  were  amongst 
the  Greeks  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  their  lyric 
poetry.  We  find  that  all  the  odes  of  the  four  books 
of  Pindar  turn  upon  it,  each  of  which  takes  its  title 
from  the  games  in  which  the  combatants  signalized 
themselves,  whose  victories  those  poems  celebrate. 
The  poet,  indeed,  frequently  enriches  his  matter,  by 
calling  in  to  the  champion’s  assistance,  incapable 
alone  of  inspiring  all  the  enthusiasm  necessary,  the 
aid  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and  princes,  who  have  any  re¬ 
lation  to  his  subject;  and  to  support  the  (lights  of  ima¬ 
gination,  to  which  he  abandons  himself.  Before  Pin¬ 
dar,  the  poet  Simonides  practised  the  same  manner  of 
writing,  intermingling  the  praises  of  the  gods  and  he¬ 
roes  with  those  of  the  champions  whose  victories  he 
san°\  It  is  related  upon  this  head,!  that  one  of  the 
victors  in  boxing,  called  Scopas,  having  agreed  with 
Simonides  for  a  poem  upon  his  victory,  the  poet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  after  having  given  the  highest 
praises  to  the  champion,  expatiated  in  a  long  digres¬ 
sion  to  the  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Scopas, 
satisfied  in  appearance  with  the  performance  of  Simo¬ 
nides,  paid  turn,  however,  only  the  third  part  of  the 
sum  agreed  on,  referring  him  for  the  remainder  to  the 
Tyndaridas,  whom  he  had  celebrated  so  well.  And  in 
fact  he  was  well  paid  by  them,  if  we  may  believe  the 
sequel;  for,  at  the  feast  given  by  the  champion,  whilst 
the  guests  were  at  table,  a  servant  came  to  Simonides, 
and  told  him,  that  two  men,  covered  with  dust  and 
sweat,  were  at  the  door,  and  desired  to  speak  with 
him  in  all  haste.  He  had.  scarce  set  his  foot  out  of  the 
chamber,  in  order  to  go  to  them,  when  the  roof  tell  in, 
and  crushed  the  champion,  with  all  his  guests,  to  death. 

Sculpture  united  with  poetry  to  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  the  champions.  Statues  were  erected  to  the  victors, 
especially  in  the  Olympic  games,  in  the  very  place 
where  they  had  been  crowned,  and  sometimes  in  that 
of  their  birth  also;  which  was  commonly  done  at  the 
expense  of  their  country.  Amongst  the  statues  which 
adorned  Olympia,  were  those  of  several  children  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  at 
that  age  in  the  Olympic  games.  They  did  not  o nly 
raise  such  monuments  to  the  champions,  but  to  the 
very  horses  to  whose  swiftness  they  were  indebted  for 
the  Agonistic  crown:  and  Pausanias2  mentions  one, 
which  was  erected  in  honour  of  a  mare,  called  Aura, 
whose  history  is  worth  repeating.  Phidolas  her  rider, 
having  fallen  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  race,  the  mare 
continued  to  run  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
upon  her  back.  She  outstripped  all  the  rest;  and 
upon  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  which  was  usual 
towards  the  end  o  f  the  race  to  animate  the  competitors, 
she  redoubled  her  vigour  and  courage,  turned  round 
the  goal;  and,  as  if  she  had  been  sensible  that  she 
had  gained  the  victory,  presented  herself  before  the 
iudo-es  of  the  games.  The  Eleans  declared  Phidolas 
victor,  with  permission  to  erect  a  monument  to  him¬ 
self,  and  the  mare  that  had  served  him  so  well 


The  different  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
regard  to  the  Public  Shows. 

Before  I  make  an  end  to  these  remarks  upon  the 
combats  and  games  so  much  in  estimation  amongst 
the  Greeks,  I  beg  the  reader’s  permission  to  make  a 
reflection,  that  may  serve  to  explain  the  difference  of 
character  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with 
regard  to  this  subject.  .  , 

The  most  common  entertainment  of  the  latter,  at 


which  the  fair  sex,  by  nature  tender  and  compassion 
ate,  were  present  in  throngs,  was  the  combat  of  the 
gladiators,  and  of  men  with  bears  and  lions;  in  which 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  abundant 
effusion  of  human  blood,  supplied  a  grateful  spectacle 
for  a  whole  people,  who  feasted  their  cruel  eyes  with 
the  savage  pleasure  of  seeing  men  murder  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  cold  blood;  and  in  the  times  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions,  with  the  tearing  in  pieces  of  old  men  and  in¬ 
fants,  of  women  and  tender  virgins,  whose  age  and 
weakness,  are  apt  to  excite  compassion  in  the  hardest 
hearts. 

In  Greece  these  combats  were  absolutely'  unknown, 
and  were  only  introduced  into  some  cities  after  their 
subjection  to  the  Roman  people.  The  Athenians,3 
however,  whose  distinguishing  characteristics  were 
benevolence  and  humanity,  never  admitted  them  into 
their  city ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators,  that  they  might  not  be  out¬ 
done  by  the  Corinthians  in  that  point,  “  First  throw 
down,”  cried  out  an  Athenian4  from  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  “throw  down  the  altar,  erected  above  a 
thousand  years  ago  by  our  ancestors  to  Mercy.” 

It  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  the  conduct 
and  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  were  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  Romans.  I  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  Pagans. 
Convinced  that  the  multitude,  too  much  governed  by 
the  objects  of  sense  to  be  sufficiently  amused  and 
entertained  with  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding, 
could  be  delighted  only  with  sensible  objects,  both 
nations  were  studious  to  divert  them  with  games  and 
shows,  and  such  external  contrivances  as  were  proper 
to  affect  the  senses;  in  the  institution  of  which,  each 
evinced  and  followed  its  peculiar  inclination  and  dis¬ 
position. 

The  Romans,  educated  in  war,  and  accustomed  to 
battle,  always  retained,  notwithstanding  the  politeness 
upon  which  they  piqued  themselves,  something  of 
their  ancient  ferocity;  and  thence  it  was,  that  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  murders  exhibited  in  their 
public  shows,  far  from  inspiring  them  with  horror, 
formed  a  grateful  entertainment  to  them. 

The  insolent  pomp  of  triumphs  flowed  from  the 
same  source,  and  argued  no  less  inhumanity.  To 
obtain  this  honour,  it  was  necessary  to  prove,  that 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
The  spoils,  which  were  carried  with  so  much  ostenta¬ 
tion,  proclaimed,  that  an  infinity  of  worthy  families 
had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery.  The  innu¬ 
merable  troop  of  captives  had  been  free  persons  a  few 
days  before,  and  were  often  distinguishable  for  honour, 
merit,  and  virtue.  The  representation  of  the  towns 
that  had  been  taken  in  the  war,  explained  that  they 
had  sacked,  plundered,  and  burnt,  the  most  opulent 
cities;  and  had  either  destroyed  or  enslaved  their 
inhabitants.  In  short,  nothing  was  more  inhuman, 
than  to  drag  kings  and  princes  in  chains  before  the 
chariot  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  to  insult  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  humiliation  in  that  public  manner. 

The  triumphal  arches,  erected  under  the  emperors, 
where  the  enemies  appeared  with  chains  upon  their 
hands  and  legs,  could  proceed  only  from  a  haughty 
fierceness  of  disposition,  and  an  inhuman  pride,  that 
took  delight  in  immortalizing  the  shame  and  sorrow 
of  subjected  nations, 

The  joy  of  the  Greeks  after  a  victory  5 6  was  far  more 
modest.  They  erected  trophies,  indeed,  but  of  wood, 
a  substance  of  no  long  duration,  which  time  would 
soon  consume;  and  these  it  was  prohibited  to  renew. 
Plutarch’s  reason  for  this  is  admirable.®  After  time 
had  destroyed  and  obliterated  the  marks  of  dissension 
and  enmity  that  had  divided  nations,  it  would  have 
been  the  excess  of  odious  and  barbarous  animosity  to 
have  thought  of  re-establishing  them,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  ancient  quarrels,  which  could  not  be 


.  Cic.  de  Oral.  1.  ii.  n.  252,  253.  Phffid.  1.  ii.  Fab.  24. 
Quintil.  1.  xi.  c.  2. 

»  Lib.  vj.  p.  368. 


3  Lucian,  in  vit.  Demonaet.  p.  1014. 

*  It  wa3  Demonax,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  whose 
disciple  Lucian  had  been.  He  flourisned  in  the  reign  ol 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

«  Piut.  in  Dusest.  Rom.  p.  273.,  .  . 
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buried  too  soon  in  silence  and  oblivion.  He  adds,  that 
the  trophies  of  stone  and  brass,  since  substituted  to 
those  of  wood,  reflect  no  honour  upon  those  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  custom. 

I  1  am  pleased  with  the  grief  depicted  on  Age- 
silaus’s  countenance,  after  a  considerable  victory, 
wherein  a  great  number  of  his  enemies,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Greeks,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  to  hear  him 
utter,  with  sighs  and  groans,  these  words,  so  full  of 
moderation  and  humanity:  “  Oh,  unhappy  Greece,  to 
deprive  thyself  of  so  many  brave  citizens,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  those  who  had  been  sufficient  to  have  conquered 
all  the  Barbarians!” 

The  same  spirit  of  moderation  and  humanity  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  public  shows  of  the  Greeks.  Their  fes¬ 
tivals  had  nothing  mournful  or  afflictive  in  them. 
Every  thing  in  those  feasts  tended  to  delight,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  harmony;  and  in  that  consisted  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  which  resulted  to  Greece  from 
the  solemnization  of  these  games.  The  republics,  se¬ 
parated  by  distance  of  country  and  diversity  of  inte¬ 
rest,  having  the  opportunity  of  meeting  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing 
and  festivity,  allied  themselves  more  strictly  with  one 
another,  stimulated  each  other  against  the  Barbarians 
and  the  common  enemies  of  their  liberty,  and  made 
up  their  differences  by  the  mediation  of  some  neutral 
state  in  alliance  with  them.  The  same  language, 
manners,  sacrifices,  exercises,  and  worship,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  unite  the  several  little  states  of  Greece  into 
one  great  and  formidable  nation;  and  to  preserve 
amongst  them  the  same  disposition,  the  same  princi¬ 
ples,  the  same  zeal  for  their  liberty,  and  the  same  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

( >f  the  Prizes  of  Wit,  and  the  Shows  and  Representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Theatre. 

I  have  reserved,  for  the  conclusion  of  this  head, 
another  kind  of  competition,  which  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  the  strength,  activity,  and  address  of 
the  body,  and  may  be  called  with  reason  the  combat 
of  the  mind:  wherein  the  orators,  historians,  and  po¬ 
ets,  made  trial  of  their  capacities,  and  submitted  their 
productions  to  the  censure  and  judgment  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  emulation  in  this  sort  of  dispute  was  so  much 
the  more  lively  and  ardent,  as  the  victory  in  question 
might  justly  be  deemed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  all 
others,  because  it  affects  the  man  more  nearly,  is 
founded  on  his  personal  and  internal  qualities,  and 
decided  upon  the  merit  of  his  intellectual  capacity  ; 
which  are  advantages  we  are  apt  to  aspire  after  with 
the  utmost  vivacity  and  passion,  and  of  which  we  are 
least  of  all  inclined  to  renounce  the  glory  to  others. 

It  was  a  great  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most 
sensible  pleasure,  for  writers,  who  are  generally  fond 
of  fame  and  applause,  to  have  known  how  to  unite  in 
their  favour  the  suffrages  of  so  numerous  and  select 
an  assembly  as  that  of  the  Olympic  games;  in  which 
were  present  all  the  finest  geniuses  of  Greece,  and 
all  who  were  most  capable  of  judging  of  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  a  work.  This  theatre  was  equally  open  to 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 

Herodotus2  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games 
to  all  Greece,  assembled  at  them,  and  was  heard  with 
such  applause,  that  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  were 
given  to  the  nine  books  which  compose  his  work,  and 
the  people  cried  out  wherever  he  passed,  “  That  is  he, 
who  has  written  our  history,  and  celebrated  our  glo¬ 
rious  successes  against  the  Barbarians  so  excellently. 

All  who  had  been  present  at  the  games,  caused  af¬ 
terward  every  part  of  Greece  to  resound  with  the 
name  and  glory  of  this  illustrious  historian. 

Lucian,  who  writes  the  fact  which  I  have  related, 
adds,  that  after  the  example  of  Herodotus,  many  of 
the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  went  to  Olympia,  to 
read  the  harangues  of  their  composing;  finding  that 
the  shortest  and  most  certain  method  of  acquiring  a 
great  reputation  in  a  little  time. 

Plutarch3  observes,  that  Lysius,  the  famous  Athe¬ 
nian  orator,  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  pro¬ 


*  Phit.  in  Lacon.  Apophthegm,  p.  211. 

*  Lucian  in  Herod,  p.  622.  s  Plut.  de  vit  Orat,  p.  836 


nounced  a  speech  in  the  Olympic  games,  wherein  he 
congratulated  the  Greeks  upon  their  reconciliation 
with  each  other,  and  their  having  united  to  reduce 
the  power  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  as  upon  the  great¬ 
est  action  they  had  ever  done. 

We4  may  judge  of  the  eagerness  of  the  poets  to 
signalize  themselves  in  these  solemn  games,  from  that 
of  Dionysius  himself.  That  prince,  who  had  the 
foolish  vanity  to  believe  himself  the  most  excellent 
poet  of  his  time,  appointed  readers,  called  in  Greek, 
( [rhapsodists ,)  to  read  several  pieces  of  his 
composing  at  Olympia.  When  they  began  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  verses  of  the  royal  poet,  the  strong  and 
harmonious  voices  of  the  readers  occasioned  a  pro¬ 
found  silence,  and  they  were  heard  at  first  with  the 
greatest  attention,  which  continually  decreased  as 
they  went  on,  and  turned  at  last  into  downright  horse¬ 
laughs  and  hooting;  so  miserable  did  the  verses  ap¬ 
pear.  He5  comfofted  himself  for  this  disgrace  by  a 
victory  he  gained  some  time  after  in  the  feast  of  Bac¬ 
chus  at  Athens,  in  which  he  caused  a  tragedy  of  his 
composition  to  be  represented. 

The  disputes  of  the  poets  in  the  Olympic  games 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ardourand  emu¬ 
lation  that  prevailed  at  Athens;  which  is  what  re¬ 
mains  to  be  said  upon  this  subject,  and  therefore  I 
shall  conclude  with  it,  taking  occasion  to  give  my  rea¬ 
ders,  at  the  same  time,  a  short  view  of  the  shows  and 
representations  of  the  theatre  of  the  ancients.  Those 
who  would  be  more  fully  informed  on  this  subject,  will 
find  it  treated  at  large  in  a  work  lately  made  public 
by  the  reverend  Father  Brumoi,  the  Jesuit;  a  work 
which  abounds  with  profound  knowledge  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  with  reflections  entirely  new,  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  the  poems  of  which  it  treats.  I  shall 
make  considerable  use  of  that  piece,  and  often  with¬ 
out  citing  it;  which  is  not  uncommon  with  me. 
Extraordinary  Fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  the 
Entertainments  of  the  Stage.  Emulation  of  the 
Poets  in  disputing  the  Prizes  in  those  Representa¬ 
tions.  A  short  Idea  of  Dramatic  Poetry. 

No  people  ever  expressed  so  much  ardour  and  ea¬ 
gerness  for  the  entertainments  of  the  theatres  as  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  as  no  people  ever  demonstrated  such  extent 
of  genius,  nor  carried  so  far  the  love  of  eloquence  and 
poesy,  taste  for  the  sciences,  justness  of  sentiments 
elegance  of  ear,  and  delicacy  in  all  the  refinements  of 
language.  A  6  poor  woman  who  sold  herbs  at  Athens 
discovered  Theophrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  by  a  single 
word  which  he  affectedly  made  use  of  in  expressing 
himself.  The  common  people  got  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  by  heart.  The  genius  of  every  nation  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  the  people’s  manner  of  passing  their 
time,  and  in  their  pleasures.  The  great  employment 
and  delight  of  the  Athenians  were  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  works  of  wit,  and  to  judge  of  the  drama¬ 
tic  pieces,  that  were  acted  by  public  authority  several 
times  a-year,  especially  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  when 
the  tragic  and  comic  poets  disputed  for  the  prize. 
The  former  used  to  present  four  of  their  pieces  at  a 
time;  except  Sophocles,  who  did  not  think  fit  to  con¬ 
tinue  so  laborious  an  exercise,  and  confined  himself 
to  one  performance,  when  he  disputed  the  prize. 

T  he  state  appointed  judges,  to  determine  upon  the 
merit  of  the  tragic  or  comic  pieces,  before  they  were 
represented  in  the  festivals.  They  were  acted  before 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  people;  but  undoubtedly 
with  no  great  preparation.  The  judges  gave  their 
suffrages,  and  that  performance,  which  had  the  most 
voices,  was  declared  victorious,  received  the  crown 
as  such,  and  was  represented  with  all  possible  pomp  at 
the  expense  of  the  republic.  This  did  not,  however, 
exclude  such  pieces,  as  were  only  in  the  second  or 
third  class.  The  best  had  not  always  the  preference; 
for  what  times  have  been  exempt  from  party, caprice, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice?  .ZElian7  is  very  angry  with 
the  judges,  who,  in  one  of  these  disputes,  gave  only 

4  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  318.  5  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  381. 

6  Attica  anus  jTlieophrastum,  hominem  alioqui  desertis- 

simum,  annotata  unius  affectatione  verbi,  hospitem  dixit 
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the  second  place  (o  Euripides.  He  accuses  them  of 
judging  either  without  capacity,  or  of  suffering  them¬ 
selves  to  be  bribed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  warmth 
and  emulation  which  these  disputes  and  public  re¬ 
wards  excited  amongst  the  poets,  and  how  much  they 
contributed  to  the  perfection  to  which  Greece  car¬ 
ried  dramatic  performances. 

The  dramatic  poem  introduces  the  persons  them¬ 
selves,  speaking  and  acting  upon  the  stage:  in  the 
epic,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet  only  relates  the  dif¬ 
ferent  adventures  of  his  characters.  It  is  natural  to 
be  delighted  with  fine  descriptions  of  events,  in  which 
illustrious  persons  and  whole  nations  are  interested; 
and  hence  the  epic  poem  had  its  origin.  But  we  are 
quite  differently  affected  with  hearing  those  persons 
themselves,  with  being  the  confidants  of  their  most 
secret  sentiments,  and  auditors  and  spectators  of  their 
resolutions,  enterprises,  and  the  happy  or  unhappy 
events  attending  them.  To  read  and'  see  an  action, 
are  quite  different  things  ;  we  are  infinitely  more 
moved  with  what  is  acted,  than  with  what  we  merely 
read.  Our  eyes  as  well  as  our  minds  are  addressed  at 
the  same  time.  The  spectator,  agreeably  deceived  by 
an  imitation  so  nearly  approaching  life,  mistakes  the 
picture  for  the  original,  and  thinks  the  object  real. 
This  gave  birth  to  dramatic  poetry,  which  includes 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  satyric  poem,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  satyrs,  rural  gods,  who  were 
always  the  chief  characters  in  it;  and  not  from  the 
satire,  a  kind  of  abusive  poetry,  which  has  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  this,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date.  The 
satyric  poem  was  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  but 
something  between  both,  participating  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  each.  The  poets,  who  disputed  the  prize,  gene¬ 
rally  added  one  of  these  pieces  to  their  tragedies,  to 
allay  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  one,  with  the 
mirth  and  pleasantry  of  the  other.  There  is  but  one 
example  of  this  ancient  poem  come  down  to  us,  which 
is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  tragedy  and 
comedy;  both  which  had  their  origin  amongst  the 
Greeks,  who  looked  upon  them  as  fruits  of  their  own 
growth,  of  which  they  could  never  have  enough. 
Athens  was  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  appetite 
of  this  kind.  These  two  poems,  which  were  for  a 
long  time  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  tra¬ 
gedy,  received  there  by  degrees  such  improvements, 
as  at  length  raised  them  to  their  highest  perfection. 

The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Tragedy.  Poets  who 
excelled  in  it  at  Athens  ;  ASschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides. 

There  had  been  many  tragic  and  comic  poets  be¬ 
fore  Thespis;  but  as  they  had  made  no  alterations  in 
the  original  rude  form  of  this  poem,  and  as  Thespis 
was  the  first  that  made  any  improvement  in  it,  he  was 
generally  esteemed  its  inventor.  Before  him,  tragedy 
was  no  more  than  a  .jumble  of  buffoon  tales  in  the 
comic  style,  intermixed  with  the  singing  of  a  chorus 
m  praise  of  Bacchus;  for  it  is  to  the  feasts  of  that  god, 
celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  that  tragedy 
owes  its  birth. 

La  tragfidie,  informe  et  grossiere  en  naissant, 

N’htoit  q’uun  simple  chceur,  ou  chacun  en  dansant, 

Et  du  dieu  des  raisins  entonnant  ies  Iouanges, 
S’effergoit  d’attirer  de  fertiles  vendanges, 

La,  ie  vin  et  la  joie  eveillant  ies  esprits, 

Du  plus  habile  chantre  un  bout:  6toit  le  prix. 

Boileau,  Art.  Poet,  chant,  iii. 
Harmless  and  gross  did  tragedy  arise, 

A  simple  chorus,  rather  mad  than  wise 
For  fruitful  vintages  the  dancing  throng 
Roar'd  to  the  god  of  grapes  a  drunken  song  : 

Wild  mirth  and  wine  sustain’d  the  frantic  note, 

And  the  best  singer  had  the  prize,  a  goat. 

Thespis  made  several  alterations  in  it,  which  Ho¬ 
race  describes  after  Aristotle,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 
The  first,  1  was  to  carry  his  actors  about  in  a  cart, 


i  Ignotum  tragic®  genus  invenisse  carmen® 

Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 

Quae  canerent  agemntque  peruncti  famibus  ora. 

Hor.  de  Art  Poet. 


whereas  before  they  used  to  sing  in  the  streets,  wher¬ 
ever  chance  led  them.  Another  was  to  have  their 
faces  smeared  over  with  wine-lees,  instead  of  acting 
without  disguise,  as  at  first.  He  also  introduced  a 
character  among  the  chorus,  who,  to  give  the  actors 
time  to  rest  themselves  and  to  take  breath,  repeated 
the  adventures  of  some  illustrious  person;  which  re¬ 
cital,  at  length,  gave  place  to  the  subjects  of  tragedy. 

Thespis  ful  le  premier,  qui  barbouille  de  lio, 

Promeria  par  lea  bourgs  cette  heureuse  folio, 

Et  d’acteurs  mal  ornhs  chargeant  un  tombereau, 

Amusa  les  persansd’un  spectacle  nouveau. 

Boileau ,  Art.  Poet,  chant,  iii. 
First  Thespis,  smear’d  with  Ices,  and  void  of  art, 

The  grateful  folly  vented  from  a  cart ; 

And  ns  these  tawdry  actors  drove  about, 

The  sight  was  new,  and  charm’d  the  gaping  rout. 

Thespis2  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon. 

That  wise  legislator,  upon  seeing  his  A.  M.  3440. 
pieces  performed,  expressed  his  dis-  Ant.  J.  C.  564. 
like,  by  striking  his  stall'  against  the 
ground  ;  apprehending  that  these  poetical  fictions, 
and  idle  stories,  from  mere  theatrical  representations 
would  soon  become  matters  of  importance,  and  have 
too  great  a  share  in  all  public  and  private  affairs. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  invent,  as  to  im¬ 
prove  the  inventions  of  others.  The  A.  M.  3464. 
alterations  Thespis  made  in  tragedy,  Ant.  J.  C.  540. 
gave  room  for  iEschylus  to  make 
new  and  more  considerable  of  his  own.  He  was  born 
at  Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixtieth  Olympiad. 
He  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  arms,  at  a  time 
when  the  Athenians  reckoned  almost  as  many  heroes 
as  citizens.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Sa¬ 
lami’s,  and  Plataea,  where  he  did  his  duty.  But  his 
disposition  called  him  elsewhere,  and  put  him  upon 
entering  into  another  course,  where 
no  less  glory  was  to  be  acquired;  and  A.  M.  3514, 
where  he  was  soon  without  any  com-  Ant.  J.  C.  490. 
petitors.  As  a  superior  genius,  he 
took  upon  him  to  reform,  or  rather  to  create  tragedy 
anew;  of  which  he  has,  in  consequence,  been  always 
acknowledged  the  inventor  and  father.  Father  Bru- 
mio,  in  a  desertation  which  abounds  with  wit  and 
good  sense,  explains  the  manner  in  which  fEschyius 
conceived  the  true  idea  of  tragedy  from  Homer's  epic 
poems.  The  poet  himself  used  to  say,  that  his  works 
were  the  remnants  of  the  feasts  given  by  Homer  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Tragedy,  therefore,  took  a  new  form  under  him. 
He  gave  masks3  to  his  actors,  adorned  them  with 
robes  and  trains,  and  made  them  wear  buskins.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  cart  he  erected  a  theatre  of  a  moderate  ele¬ 
vation,  and  entirely  changed  their  style;  which  from 
being  merry  and  burlesque,  as  at  first,  became  ma¬ 
jestic  and  serious. 

Eschyle  dans  le  chosr  jetta  les  personages  : 

D'un  masque  plus  honnete  habilla  les  visages  : 

Sur  les  ais  d’un  theatre  en  public  exhaussC 
Fit  paroitre  l’acteur  d’un  brodequin  chaussA 

Boileau.  Art.  Poet. 

From  jEschylns  the  chorus  learnt  new  grace  : 

He  veil’d  with  decent  masks  the  actor’s  face, 

Taught  him  in  buskins  first  to  tread  the  stage, 

And  raised  a  theatre  to  please  the  ago. 

But  that  was  only  the  external  part  or  body  of  tra¬ 
gedy.  Its  soul,  which  was  the  most  important  and 
essential  addition  of  IEschylus,  consisted  in  the  viva¬ 
city  and  sptrit  of  the  action,  sustained  by  thedialogue 


a 

3 


When  Thespis  first  exposed  the  tragic  Muse, 

Rude  were  the  actors,  and  a  cart  the  scene, 

Where  ghastly  faces,  smear’d  with  lees  of  wine, 
Frighted  the  children,  and  amused  the  crowd. 

Roscom.  Art.  of  Poet 


Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

Post  hunc  person®  pallatque  repertor  honest® 
jEschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 

Et  docuit  magnunique  loqui,  nitique  cothurno. 

b  1  Hor.  de  Art  Poei. 


This  Aeschylus  (with  indignation)  saw, 

And  built  a  stage,  found  out  a  decent  dress, 
Brought  vizards  in,  a  civiler  disguise, 

And  taught  men  how  to  speak  and  how  to  act. 


Roscom.  Art.  Poet 
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of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  introduced  by  him — in 
the  artful  working  up  of  the  stronger  passions,  espe¬ 
cially  of  terror  and  pity,  which,  by  alternately  afflict¬ 
ing  and  agitating  the  soul  with  mournful  or  terrible 
objects,  produce  a  grateful  pleasure  and  delight  from 
that  very  trouble  and  emotion — in  the  choice  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  great,  noble,  interesting,  and  contained  within 
due  bounds  by  the  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action: 
in  short,  it  is  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  whole 
piece,  which,  by  the  order  and  harmony  of  its  parts, 
and  the  happy  connection  of  its  incidents  and  in¬ 
trigues,  holds  the  mind  of  the  spectator  in  suspense 
till  the  catastrophe,  and  then  restores  him  his  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  dismisses  him  with  satisfaction. 

The  chorus  had  been  established  before  ASschylus, 
as  it  composed  alone,  or  next  to  alone,  what  was  then 
called  tragedy.  He  did  not  therefore  exclude  it,  but 
on  the  contrary,  thought  fit  to  incorporate  it,  to  sing 
as  chorus  between  the  acts.  Thus  it  supplied  the  in¬ 
terval  of  resting,  and  was  a  kind  of  person  of  the 
drama,  employed1  either  in  giving  useful  advice,  and 
salutary  instructions,  in  espousing  the  party  of  inno¬ 
cence  and  virtue,  in  being  the  depository  of  secrets, 
and  the  avenger  of  violated  religion,  or  in  sustaining 
all  those  characters  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
Horace.  The  coryphasus,  or  principal  person  of  the 
chorus,  spoke  for  the  rest. 

In  one  of  jEschylus’s  pieces,  called  the  Eumenides, 
the  poet  represents  Orestes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
surrounded  by  the  furies,  laid  asleep  by  Apollo.  Their 
figure  must  have  been  extremely  horrible,  as  it  is  re¬ 
lated,  that  upon  their  waking  and  appearing  tumul¬ 
tuously  on  the  theatre,  where  they  were  to  act  as  a 
chorus,  some  women  miscarried  with  the  surprise,  and 
several  children  died  of  the  fright.  The  chorus  at 
that  time  consisted  of  fifty  actors.  After  this  acci¬ 
dent,  it  was  reduced  to  fifteen  by  an  express  law,  and 
at  length  to  twelve. 

I  have  observed,  that  one  of  the  alterations  made 
by  .Eschylus  in  tragedy,  was  the  mask  worn  by  his 
actors.  These  dramatic  masks  had  no  resemblance 
to  ours,  which  only  cover  the  face,  but  were  a  kind 
of  case  for  the  whole  head,  and  which,  besides  the 
features,  represented  the  beard,  the  hair,  the  ears,  and 
even  the  ornaments  used  by  women  in  their  head¬ 
dresses.  These  masks  varied  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  pieces  that  were  acted.  The  subject  is  treated  at 
large  in  a  dissertation  of  M.  Boindin’s,  inserted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.2 

I  could  never  comprehend,  as  I  have  observed,3 *  in 
speaking  of  pronunciation,  how  masks  came  to  con¬ 
tinue  so  long  upon  the  stage  of  the  ancients;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  they  could  not  be  used,  without  considerably' 
deadening  the  spirit  of  the  action,  which  is  princi¬ 
pally  expressed  in  the  countenance,  the  seat  and  mir¬ 
ror  of  what  passes  in  the  soul.  Does  it  not  often 
happen,  that  the  blood,  according  as  it  is  put  in  motion 
by  different  passions,  sometimes  covers  the  face  with 
a  sudden  and  modest  blush,  sometimes  inflames  it  with 
the  heat  of  rage  and  fury,  sometimes  retires,  leaving 
it  pale  with  fear,  and  at  others  diffuses  a  calm  and 
amiable  serenity  over  it  7  All  these  affections  are 
strongly  imagecf  and  distinguished  in  the  lineaments 
of  the  face.  The  mask  deprives  the  features  of  this 

1  Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile 
Defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 

Quud  non  proposito  eonducat,  et  haireat  apt®. 

Ille  bonis  faveatque,  et  coucilietur  amicis, 

Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes. 

Ille  dapes  laudel  mensse  brevis  ;  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis. 

Ille  tegat  cominissa,  deosque  precetur  etoret, 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis. 

Bor.  de  Art .  Poet . 

The  chorus  should  supply  what  action  wants, 

And  hath  a  generous  and  manly  part ; 

Bridles  wild  rage,  loves  rigid  honesty, 

And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws, 

Sobriety,  security,  and  peace. 

And  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  Fortune’s  wheel, 

To  raise  the  wretched,  and  pull  down  the  proud; 

But  nothing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts, 

But  what  someway  conduces  to  the  plot. 

Roscom.  Art.  of  Poetry  translat. 
a  Vol.  iv.  3  Manner  of  Teaching,  vol.  iv. 


energetic  language,and  of  that  life  and  soul,tey  It  on 
it  is  the  faithful  interpreter  of  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  Cicero’s  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  action  of  RosciusA  “  Our  ancestors  ' 
says  he,  “were  better  judges  than  we  are.  They 
could  not  wholly  approve  even  Roscius  himself  whilst 
he  performed  in  a  mask.” 

ffEschylus  was  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  glory  of 
the  stage,  with  almost  every'  voice  in  his  favor,  when 
a  young  rival  made  his  appearance  to  dispute  the 
palm  with  him.  This  was  Sophocles. 

He  was  born  at  Colonos,  a  town  in  A.  M.  3509. 
Attica,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Ant.  J.  C.495. 
seventy-first  Olympiad.  His  father 
was  a  blacksmith,  or  one  who  kept  people  of  that 
trade  to  work  for  him.  His  first  essay  was  a  master¬ 
piece.  When,  upon  the  occasion  of  Cimon’s  having 
found  the  bones  of  Theseus,  and  their  being  brought 
to  Athens,  a  dispute  between  the  tragic  poets  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  Sophocles  entered  the  lists 
with  ffischylus,  and  carried  the  prize  A.  M.  3534. 
against  him.  The  ancient  victor,  Ant.  J.  C.  470. 
laden  till  then  with  the  wreaths  he 
had  acquired,  believed  them  all  lost  by  failing  of  the 
last,  and  withdrew  in  disgust  into  Sicily  to  king 
Hiero,  the  protector  and  patron  of  all  the  learned  in 
disgrace  at  Athens.  He  died  there  soon  after  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  if  we  may  believe  Suidas.  As 
he  lay  asleep  in  the  fields,  with  his  head  bare,  an  ea¬ 
gle,  taking  his  bald  crown  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise 
fall  upon  it,  which  killed  him.  Of  ninety,  or  at  least 
seventy  tragedies,  composed  by  him,  only  seven  are 
now  extant. 

Nor  have  those  of  Sophocles  escaped  the  injury  of 
time  better,  though  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in 
number,  and  according  to  some,  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  He  retained  to  extreme  old  age  all  the  force 
and  vigour  of  his  genius,  as  appears  from  a  circum¬ 
stance  in  his  history.  His  children,  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  father,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  lost  his 
senses,  summoned  him  before  the  judges,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decree,  that  his  estate  might  be  taken  from 
him,  and  put  into  their  hands.  He  made  no  other  de¬ 
fence,  than  to  read  a  tragedy'  he  was  at  that  time  com¬ 
posing,  called  GEdipus  at  Colonos ,  with  which  the 
judges  were  so  charmed,  that  he  carried  his  cause 
unanimously';  and  his  children,  detested  by  the  whole 
assembly,  got  nothing  by  their  suit,  but  the  shame  and 
infamy' due  to  so  flagrant  ingratitude.  He  was  twenty 
times  crowned  victor.  Some  say  he  expired  re¬ 
peating  his  Antigone,  for  want  of  power  to  recover 
iiis  breath,  after  a  violent  endeavour  to  pronounce  a 
long  period  to  the  end;  others,  that  he  died  of  joy 
upon  his  being  declared  victor,  contrary  to  his  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  figure  of  a  hive  was  placed  upon  his 
tomb,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Bee,  which  had  been 
given  him,  from  the  sweetness  of  his  verses:  whence 
it  is  probable,  the  notion  was  derived  of  the  bees 
having  settled  uposi  his  lips,  when  in  his  cradle.  He 
died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  the  fourth 
of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  after  A,  M.  3599. 
having  survived  Euripides  six  years,  Ant.  J.  C.  405. 
who  was  not  so  old  as  himself. 

The  latter  was  born  in  the  first  year 
of  theseventy-fifthOIympiad,at  Sala-  A.  M.  3524. 
mis,  whither  his  father  Mnesarchus  Ant.  J.  C.  480 
and  mother  Clito  had  retired,  when 
Xerxes  was  preparing  for  his  great  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  applied  himself  at  first  to  philosophy, 
and,  amongst  others,  had  the  celebrated  Anaxagoras 
for  his  master.  But  the  danger  incurred  by  thai  great 
man,  who  was  very  near  being  made  the  victim  of  his 
philosophical  tenets,  inclined  him  to  the  study'  of  po¬ 
etry.  He  discovered  in  himself  a  genius  for  the  dra¬ 
ma,  unknown  to  him  at  first;  and  employed  it  with 
such  success,  that  he  entered  the  lists  with  the  great 
masters  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  His  5  works 
sufficiently  denote  his  profound  application  to  philo- 

*  Cluo  melius  nostri  ill!  senes,  qui  persnnatum,  ne  Ros- 
eium  quidem,  magnopere  laudabant.  Lib.  iii.  de  Orat.  n 
221. 

»  Sententiis  densus,  et  in  iis  quae  a  sapientibus  sunt  peni 
ipsis  est  par.  Quinlil.  1.  x.  c.  I. 
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sophy.  They  abound  with  excellent  maxims  of  mo¬ 
rality  :  and  it  is  in  that  view  that  Socrates  in  his  time, 
and  Cicero1  long  after  him,  set  so  high  a  value  upon 
Euripides. 

One  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  extreme  delicacy 
expressed  by  the  Athenian  audience  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions,  and  their  solicitude  to  preserve  the  reverence 
due  to  morality,  virtue,  decency,  and  justice.  It  is 
surprising  to  observe  the  warmth  with  which  they 
unanimously  reproved  whatever  seemed  inconsistent 
with  them,  and  called  the  poet  to  an  account  for  it, 
notwithstanding  his  having  a  well-founded  excuse,  as 
he  had  given  such  sentiments  only  to  persons  notori¬ 
ously  vicious,  and  actuated  by  the  most  unjust  pas¬ 
sions. 

Euripides  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bellerophon  a 
pompous  panegyric  upon  riches,  which  concluded 
with  this  thought:  “  Riches  are  the  supreme  good  of 
the  human  race,  and  with  reason  excite  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  gods  and  men.”  The  whole  theatre  cried 
out  against  these  expressions  ;  and  he  would  have 
been  banished  directly,  if  he  had  not  desired  the  sen¬ 
tence  to  be  respited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  piece, 
in  which  the  advocate  for  riches  perished  miserably. 

He  was  indanger  of  in  curring  serious  inconveni¬ 
ences  from  an  answer  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Hyppolytus.  Phaedra’s  nurse  represented  to  him, 
that  he  had  engaged  himself  under  an  inviolable  oath 
to  keep  her  secret.  “  My  tongue,  it  is  true,  pro¬ 
nounced  that  oath,”  replied  he,  “  but  my  heart  gave 
no  consent  to  it.”  This  frivolous  distinction  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  whole  people,  as  an  express  contempt  of  the 
religion  and  sanctity  of  an  oath,  that  tended  to  banish 
all  sincerity  and  good  faith  from  society  and  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  life. 

Another  maxim*  advanced  by  Eteocles  in  the  tra¬ 
gedy  called  the  Phoenicians,  and  which  Cassar  had 
always  in  his  mouth,  is  no  less  pernicious:  “  If  justice 
may  be  violated  at  all,  it  is  when  a  throne  is  in  ques¬ 
tion;  in  other  respects,  let  it  be  duly  revered.”  It  is 
highly  criminal  in  Eteocles,  or  rather  in  Euripides, 
says  Cicero,  to  make  an  exception  in  that  very  point 
wherein  such  violation  is  the  highest  crime  that  can 
be  committed.  Eteocles  is  a  tyrant,  and  speaks  like 
a  tyrant,  who  vindicates  his  unjust  conduct  by  a  false 
maxim;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Csesar,  who  was  a 
tyrant  by  nature,  and  equally  unjust,  should  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  sentiments  of  a  prince  whom  he  so 
much  resembled.  But  what  is  remarkable  in  Cicero, 
is  his  falling  upon  the  poet  himself,  and  imputing  to 
him  as  a  crime,  the  having  advanced  so  pernicious  a 
.  principle  upon  the  stage. 

Lycurgus,3  the  orator,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  to  re-animate  the 
spirit  of  the  tragic  poets,  caused  three  statues  of  brass 
to  be  erected,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  ./Eschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides;  and  having  ordered 
their  works  to  be  transcribed,  he  appointed  them  to 
be  carefully  preserved  amongst  the  public  archives, 
from  whence  they  were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  be 
read;  the  players  not  being  permitted  to  represent 
them  on  the  stage. 

The  reader  expects,  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been 
said  relating  to  the  three  poets,  who  invented,  im¬ 
proved,  and  carried  tragedy  to  its  perfection,  that  I 
should  point  out  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  their 
style  and  character.  For  that  I  must  refer  to  Father 
Brumoi,  who  will  do  it  much  better  than  it  is  in  my 
power.  After  having  laid  down,  as  an  undoubted  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  epic  poem,  that  is  to  say  Homer,  point- 
eel  out  the  way  for  the  tragic  poets;  and  having  de¬ 


monstrated,  by  reflections  drawn  from  human  nature 
upon  what  principles  and  by  what  degrees,  this  happy 
imitation  was  conducted  to  its  end;  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  three  poets  above-mentioned,  in  the  most 
lively  and  brilliant  colours. 

Tragedy  took  at  first  from  rEschylus,  its  inventor, 
a  much  more  lofty  style  than  the  Iliad;  that  is,  the 
magnum  loqui  mentioned  by  Horace.  Perhaps  iEs- 
chylus,  who  had  a  full  conception  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  language  of  tragedy,  carried  it  too  high.  It  is  not 
Homer’s  trumpet,  but  something  more.  His  pom¬ 
pous,  swelling,  gigantic  diction,  resembles  rather  the 
beating  of  drums  and  the  shouts  of  battle,  than  the 
noble  harmony  of  the  trumpets.  The  elevation  and 
grandeur  of  his  genius  would  not  permit  him  to  speak 
the  language  of  other  men,  so  that  his  muse  seemed 
rather  to  walk  in  stilts,  than  in  the  buskins  of  his  own 
invention. 

Sophocles  understood  much  better  the  true  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  dramatic  style:  he  therefore  copies  Ho¬ 
mer  more  closely,  and  blends  in  his  diction  that  ho¬ 
neyed  sweetness,  from  whence  he  was  denominated 
the  Bee,  with  a  gravity  that  gives  his  tragedy  the  mo¬ 
dest  air  of  a  matron,  compelled  to  appear  in  public 
with  dignity,  a3  Horace  expresses  it. 

The  style  of  Euripides,  though  noble,  is  less  removed 
from  the  familiar;  and  he  seems  to  have  affected  ra¬ 
ther  the  pathetic  and  the  elegant,  than  the:  nervous 
and  the  lofty. 

As  Corneille,  says  Father  Brumoi  inanother  place, 
after  having  opened  to  himself  a  path  entirely  new 
and  unknown  to  the  ancients,  seems  like  an  eagle  tow¬ 
ering  in  the  clouds,  from  the  sublimity,  force,  unbro¬ 
ken  progress,  and  rapidity  in  his  flight;  and,  as  Ra¬ 
cine,  in  copying  the  ancients  in  a  manner  entirely  his 
own,  imitates  the  swan,  that  sometimes  floats  upon 
the  air,  sometimes  rises,  then  falls  again,  with  an  ele¬ 
gance  of  motion,  and  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself;  so 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have  each  of 
them  a  particular  characteristic  and  method.  The 
first,  as  tne  inventor  and  father  of  tragedy,  is  like  a 
torrent  rolling  impetuously  over  rocks,  forests,  and 
precipices;  the  second  resembles  a  canal 4  which  flows 
gently  through  delicious  gardens;  and  the  third  a 
river,  that  does  not  follow  its  course  in  a  continued 
line  but  loves  to  turn  and  wind  his  silver  wave  through 
flowery  meads  and  rural  scenes. 

This  is  the  character  which  Father  Brumoi  gives  of 
the  three  poets,  to  whom  the  Athenian  stage  was 
indebted  for  its  perfection  in  tragedy.  AEschylus  5 
drew  it  out  of  its  original  chaos  and  confusion,  and 
made  it  appear  in  some  degree  of  lustre;  but  it  still 
retained  the  rude  unfinished  air  of  things  in  their  be¬ 
ginning,  which  are  generally  defective  in  point  of  art 
and  method.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  added  infi¬ 
nitely  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy.  The  style  of  the 
first,  as  has  been  observed,  is  more  noble  and  majes¬ 
tic;  of  the  latter  more  tender  and  pathetic;  each  per¬ 
fect  in  their  way.  In  this  diversity  of  character,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  most  excellent.  The 
learned  have  always  been  divided  upon  this  head;  as. 
we  are  at  this  day,  with  respect  to  the  two6  poets  of 
our  own  nation,  whose  tragedies  have  made  our  stage 
illustrious,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  Athens. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  tender  and  pathetic  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  compositions  of  Euripides,  of  which 
Alexander  ef  Pherse,  the  most  cruel  of  tyrants  was  a 
proof.  That  barbarous  man,  upon  seeing  the  Troades 
of  Euripides  acted,  found  himself  so  moved  with  it, 
that  he  quitted  the  theatre  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  play';  professing  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  tears  for  the  distress  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 


»  Cui  (Euripidi)  tu  quantum  credas  nescio ;  ego  cert® 
gingulos  ejus  versus  singula  teetimonia  puto.  Epist,  viii.  1. 
14.  ad  Fam.il. 

a  Ipse  autem  socer  (Osar)  m  ore  semper  Grmcos  versus 
Euripfdis  de  Phcenissis  habebat,  quos  dicam  ut  potero,  in 
condit®  fortasse,  sed  tumen  ut  res  possit  intelligi . 

Nam,  si  violandum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratia 
Violandum  est;  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas, 

Capitulis  Eteocles,  vel  potius  Euripides,  qui  id  unum,  quod 
omnium  sceleatissimum  fuerit,  exce  >erit.  Offic.  1.  In.  n.  6Z. 

*  Plut.  in  vit.  x,  orat.  p.  841. 
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*  I  know  not  whether  the  idea  of  a  canal  that  flows  gently 
through  delicious  gardens,  is  well  adapted  to  designate  t  he 
character  of  Sophocles,  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
nobleness,  grandeur,  and  elevation.  That  of  an  impetuous 
and  rapid  stream,  whose  waves,  from  the  violence  or  their 
motion,  are  loud,  and  to  be  heard  afar  off,  seems  to  me  a 

more  suitable  image  of  that  poet.  KK 

*  Tragoedias  primus  in  lucem  iEschylus  protulit :  subii* 
mis  et  gravis,  et  grandiloquus  saepe  usque  ad  vitium ,  Be 
rudis  in  plerisque  et  incompositus.  Quintil.  1.  X.  c.  , 

«  Corneille  and  Racine. 
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who  had  never  shown  the  least  compassion  for  his 
own  citizens,  of  whom  he  had  butchered  such  numbers. 

When  I  speak  of  the  tender  and  pathetic,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  mean  a  passion  that  softens  the 
heart  into  effeminacy,  and  which,  to  our  reproach,  is 
almost  alone,  or  at  least  more  than  any  other  passion, 
received  upon  our  stage,  though  rejected  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  condemned  by  the  nations  around  us  of 
greatest  reputation  for  their  genius,  and  taste  for  the 
sciences  and  polite  learning.  The  two  great  princi¬ 
ples  for  moving  the  passions  amongst  the  ancients, 
were  terror  and  pity.1  And  indeed,  as  we  naturally 
refer  every  thing  to  ourselves,  or  our  own  particular 
interest,  when  we  see  persons  of  exalted  rank  or  virtue 
sinking  under  great  evils,  the  fear  of  the  like  misfor¬ 
tunes,  with  which  we  know  that  human  life  is  on  all 
sides  invested,  seizes  upon  us,  and  from  a  secret  im¬ 
pulse  of  self  love,  we  find  ourselves  sensibly  affected 
with  the  distresses  of  others;  besides  which,  the  sha¬ 
ring  a*  common  nature  with  the  rest  of  our  species, 
makes  us  sensible  to  whatever  befalls  them.  Upon  a 
close  and  attentive  inquiry  into  those  two  passions, 
they  will  be  found  the  most  deeply  inherent,  active, 
extensive  and  general,  affections  of  the  soul;  inclu¬ 
ding  all  orders  of  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
of  whatever  age  or  condition.  Hence  the  ancients, 
accustomed  to  consult  nature,  and  to  take  her  for  their 
guide  in  all  things,  with  reason  conceived  terror  and 
compassion  to  be  the  soul  of  tragedy;  and  that  those 
affections  ought  to  prevail  in  it.  The  passion  of  love 
was  in  no  estimation  amongst  them,  and  had  seldom 
any  share  in  their  dramatic  pieces;  though  with  us  it 
is  a  received  opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  supported 
without  it. 

It  is  worth  our  trouble  to  examine  briefly  in  what 
manner  this  passion,  which  has  always  been  deemed 
a  weakness  and  a  blemish  in  the  greatest  characters, 
got  such  footing  upon  our  stage.  Corneille,  who  was 
the  first  who  brought  the  French  tragedy  to  any  per¬ 
fection,  and  whom  all  the  rest  have  followed,  found 
the  whole  nation  enamoured  with  the  perusal  of  ro¬ 
mances,  and  little  disposed  to  admire  any  thing  not 
resembling  them.  From  the  desire  of  pleasing  his  au¬ 
dience,  who  were  at  the  same  time  his  judges,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  move  them  in  the  manner  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  affected;  and,  by  introducing  love 
in  his  scenes,  to  bring-  them  the  nearer  to  the  pre¬ 
dominant  taste  of  the  age  for  romance.  From  the 
same  source  arose  that  multiplicity  of  incidents,  epi¬ 
sodes,  and  adventures,  with  which  our  tragic  pieces 
are  crowded  and  obscured;  so  contrary  to  probability, 
which  will  not  admit  such  a  number  of  extraordinary 
and  surprising  events  in  the  short  space  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours;  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
tragedy;  and  so  adapted  to  conceal,  by  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  so  many  different  objects,  the  sterility  of  the 
genius  of  a  poet,  more  intent  upon  the  marvellous 
than  upon  the  probable  and  natural. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  preferred  the 
iambic  to  the  heroic  verse  in  their  tragedies;  not  only 
because,  the  first  has  a  kind  of  dignity  better  adapted 
to  the  stage,  but,  whilst  it  approaches  nearer  to  prose, 
retains  samciently  the  air  of  poetry  to  please  the  ear: 
and  yet  has  too  little  of  it  to  put  the  audience  in  mind 
of  the  poet,  who  ought  not  to  appear  at  all  in  repre¬ 
sentations,  where  other  persons  are  supposed  to  speak 
and  act.  Monsieur  Dacier  makes  a  very  just  reflec¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  He  says,  that  it  is  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  our  tragedy  to  have  almost  no  other  verse 
than  what  it  has  in  common  with  epic  poetry,  elegy, 
pastoral,  satire,  and  comedy;  whereas  the  learned 
languages  have  a  great  variety  ofversification. 

This  inconvenience  is  highly  obvious  in  our  trage¬ 
dy;  which  consequently  is  obliged  to  lose  sight  of 
nature  and  probability,  as  it  obliges  heroes,  princes, 
kings,  and  queens,  to  express  themselves  in  a  pompous 
strain  in  their  familiar  conversation,  which  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  attempt  in  real  life.  The  giving  ut¬ 
terance  to  the  most  impetuous  passions  in  a  uniform 
cadence,  and  by  hemistichs  and  rhymes,  would  un¬ 


4  $6/60?  xeu  T\tog' 

Homo  sum  :  hnmani  nihil  &  me  alienum  puto.  Ter. 


doubtedly  be  tedious  and  offensive  to  the  ear,  if  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  elegance  of  expression,  and  the 
spirit  of  sentiments,  and  perhaps,  more  than  all  of 
them,  the  resistless  force  ot  custom,  had  not  in  a  man¬ 
ner  subjected  our  reason,  abd  spread  a  veil  before  our 
judgment. 

It  was  not  chance,  therefore,  which  suggested  to  the 
Greeks  the  use  of  iambics  in  their  tragedy.  Nature 
itself  seems  to  have  dictated  that  kind  of  verse  to 
them.  Instructed  by  the  same  unerring  guide,  they 
made  choice  of  a  different  versification  for  the  chorus, 
better  adapted  to  the  motions  of  the  dance,  and  the 
variations  of  the  song;  because  it  was  necessary  for 
poetry  here  to  shine  out  in  all  its  lustre,  whilst  the 
mere  conversation  between  the  real  actors  was  sus¬ 
pended.  The  chorus  was  an  embellishment  of  the 
representation,  and  a  relaxation  to  the  audience,  and 
therefore  required  more  exalted  poetry  and  numbers 
to  support  it,  when  united  with  music  and  dancing. 

Of  the  Old,  Middle,  and  Mew  Comedy. 

Whilst  tragedy  was  thus  rising  to  perfection  at 
Athens,  comedy,  the  second  species  of  dramatic  poe¬ 
try,  and  which,  till  then,  had  been  much  neglected, 
began  to  be  cultivated  with  more  attention.  Nature 
was  the  common  parent  of  both.  We  are  sensibly 
affected  with  the  dangers, distresses,  misfortunes,  and:, 
in  a  word,  with  whatever  relates  to  the  lives  and  con. 
duct  of  illustrious  persons;  and  this  gave  birth  to  tra 
gedy.  And  we  are  as  curious  to  know  the  adventures 
conduct,  and  effects,  of  our  equals;  which  supply  us 
with  occasions  of  laughing,  and  being  merry  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Hence  comedy  derives  itself, 
which  is  properly  an  image  of  private  life.  Its  design 
is  to  expose  defects  and  vices  upon  the  stage,  and  by 
affixing  ridicule  to  them,  to  make  them  contemptible; 
and  consequently,  to  instruct  by  diverting.  Ridicule, 
therefore  (or,  to  express  the  same  word,  by  another, 
pleasantry,)  ought  to  prevail  in  comedy. 

This  species  of  entertainment  took  at  different  time9 
three  different  forms  at  Athens,  a3  well  from  the  ge- 
nious  of  the  poets,  as  from  the  influences  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  which  occasioned  various  alterations  in  it. 

The  old  comedy,  so  called  3  by  Horace,  and  which 
he  dates  after  the  time  of  iEschylus,  retained  some¬ 
thing  of  its  original  rudeness,  and  the  liberty  it  had 
been  used  to  take  of  throwing  out  coarse  jests,  and 
reviling  the  spectators  from  the  cart  of  Thespis. 
Though  it  was  become  regular  in  its  plan,  and  worthy 
of  a  great  theatre,  it  had  not  learnt  to  be  more  re¬ 
served.  It  represented  real  transactions,  with  the 
names,  dress,  gestures,  and  likeness,  in  masks,  of 
whomsoever  it  thought  fit  to  sacrifice  to  the  public 
derision.  In  a  state  where  it  was  held  good  policy 
to  unmask  whatever  carried  the  air  of  ambition,  sin¬ 
gularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  assumed  the  privilege 
to  harangue,  reform,  and  advise  the  people  upon  their 
most  important  interests.  No  one  was  spared  in  a 
city  of  so  much  liberty,  or  rather  licentiousness,  as 
Athens  was  at  that  time.  Generals,  magistrates,  go¬ 
vernment,  the  very  gods  were  abandoned  to  the  poet’s 
satirical  vein;  and  all  was  well  received,  provided  the 
comedy  was  diverting,  and  the  Attic  salt  notwanting. 

In  one  of  these  comedies,  not  only  the  priest  4 *  of 
Jupiter  determines  to  quit  his  service,  because  no  more 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  god,  but  Mercury  him¬ 
self  comes,  in  a  starving  condition,  to  seek  his  fortune 
amongst  mankind,  and  offers  to  serve  as  a  porter,  sut¬ 
ler,  bailiff',  guide,  door-keeper;  in  short,  in  any  capa¬ 
city,  rather  than  return  to  heaven.  In  another,6  the 
same  gods,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  from 
the  birds  having  built  a  city  in  the  air,  whereby  their 
provisions  are  cut  off,  and  the  smoke  of  incense  and 
sacrifices  prevented  from  ascending  to  heaven,  depute 
three  embassadors  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  accommodation  with  the  birds,  upon  sqch 
conditions  as  they  shall  approve.  The  chamber  of 
audience,  where  the  three  famished  gods  are  received, 
is  a  kitchen  well  stored  with  excellent  game  of  all 


*  Successit  vetus  his  comoedia  non  sine  multfi 

Laude.  Hot.  in  Art,  Pott . 

*  Plutus.  3  The  Birds 
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sorts.  Here  Hercules,  deeply  smitten  with  the  smell 
of  roast  meat,  which  he  apprehends  to  be  more  ex¬ 
quisite  and  nutritious  than  that  of  incense,  begs  leave 
to  make  his  abode,  and  to  turn  the  spit,  and  assist  the 
cook  upon  occasion.  The  other  pieces  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  abound  with  strokes  still  more  satirical  and 
severe  upon  the  principal  divinities. 

I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  poet’s  insulting  the 
gods,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
as  from  them  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  but  I  cannot 
help  wondering  at  his  having  brought  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  and  powerful  persons  of  Athens  upon  the  stage, 
and  presuming  to  attack  the  government  itself  with¬ 
out  any  manner  of  respect  or  reserve. 

Cleon  having  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the 
eneral  expectation,  from  the  expedition  against 
phacteria,  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  the 
reatest  captain  of  that  age.  Aristophanes,  to  set  that 
ad  man  in  a  true  light,  who  was  the  son  of  a  tanner, 
and  a  tanner  himself,  and  whose  rise  was  owing  solely 
to  his  temerity  and  impudence,  was  so  bold  as  to 
make  him  the  subject  of  a  comedy,1  without  being 
awed  by  his  power  and  influence:  but  he  was  obliged 
to  play  the  part  of  Cleon  himself,  and  appeared  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  stage  in  that  character;  not 
one  of  the  comedians  daring  to  represent  it,  nor  to 
expose  himself  to  the  resentment  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  His  face  was  smeared  over  with  wine  lees; 
because  no  workman  could  be  found,  that  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  a  mask  resembling  Cleon,  as  was  usual 
when  persons  were  brought  upon  the  stage.  In  this 
piece  he  reproached  him  with  embezzling  the  public 
treasures,  with  a  violent  passion  for  bribes  ana  pre¬ 
sents,  with  craft  in  seducing  the  people,  and  denies 
him  the  glory  of  the  action  at  Sphacteria,  which  he 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  share  his  colleague  had  in  it. 

In  the  Acharnians,  he  accuses  Lamachus  of  having 
been  made  general,  rather  by  bribery  than  merit.  He 
imputes  to  him  his  youth,  inexperience,  and  idleness; 
at  the  same  time  that  he,  and  many  others,  whom  he 
covertly  designates,  convert  to  their  own  use  the  re¬ 
wards  due  only  to  valour  and  real  services.  He  re¬ 
proaches  the  republic  with  their  preference  of  the 
younger  citizens  to  the  elder,  in  the  government  of 
the  state,  and  the  command  of  their  armies.  He  tells 
them  plainly,  that  when  peace  shall  be  concluded, 
neither  Cleonymus,  Hyperbolus,  nor  many  other  such 
knaves,  all  mentioned  by  name,  shall  have  any  share 
in  the  public  affairs;  they  being  always  ready  to  ac¬ 
cuse  their  fellow-citizens  of  crimes,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  by  such  informations. 

In  his  comedy  called  the  Wasps,  imitated  by  Ra¬ 
cine  in  his  Plaideurs,  he  exposes  the  mad  passion  of 
the  people  for  prosecutions  and  trials  at  law,  and  the 
enormous  injustice  frequently  committed  in  passing 
sentence  and  giving  judgment. 

The  poet,®  concerned  to  see  the  republic  obstinately 
bent  upon  the  unhappy  expedition  to  Sicily,  endea¬ 
vours  to  excite  in  the  people  a  thorough  disgust  for 
so  ruinous  a  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  desire 
of  a  peace,  as  much  the  interest  of  the  victors  as  the 
vanquished,  after  a  war  of  several  years’  duration, 
equally  pernicious  to  each  party,  and  capable  of  in¬ 
volving  all  Greece  in  ruin. 

None  of  Aristophanes’s  pieces  explains  better  his 
boldness,  in  speaking  upon  the  most  delicate  affairs  of 
the  state  in  the  crowded  theatre,  than  his  comedy 
called  Lysistrala.  One  of  the  principal  magistrates 
of  Athens  had  a  wife  of  that  name,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  compel  Greece  to 
conclude  a  peace.  She  relates,  how,  during  the  war, 
the  women,  inquiring  of  their  husbands  the  result  of 
their  counsels,  and  whether  they  had  not  resolved  to 
make  peace  with  Sparta,  received  no  answers  but  im¬ 
perious  looks,  and  orders  to  mind  their  own  business: 
that,  however,  they  perceived  plainly  to  what  a  low 
condition  the  government  declined:  that  they  took 
the  liberty  to  remonstrate  mildly  to  their  husbands 
upon  the  sad  consequences  of  their  rash  determina¬ 
tions,  but  that  their  humble  representations  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  offend  and  enrage  them;  that, at 


length,  being  confirmed  by  the  general  opinion  of  all 
Attica,  that  there  were  no  longer  any  men  in  the  state, 
nor  heads  for  the  administration  ot  affairs,  their  pa¬ 
tience  being  quite  exhausted,  the  women  had  thought 
it  proper  and  advisable  to  take  the  government  upon 
themselves,  and  preserve  Greece,  whether  it  would  or 
no,  from  the  folly  and  madness  of  its  resolves.  “  For 
her  part,  she  declares,  that  she  has  taken  possession 
of  the  city,  and  treasury,  in  order,”  says  she,  “  to 
prevent  Pisander  and  his  confederates,  the  four  hun¬ 
dred  administrators,  from  exciting  troubles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  custom,  and  from  robbing  the  public 
as  usual.”  (Was  ever  any  thing  so  bold?)  Shegoee 
on  to  prove,  that  the  women  only  are  capable  of  re¬ 
trieving  affairs,  by  this  burlesque  argument;  that  ad¬ 
mitting  things  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  perplexity  and 
confusion,  the  sex,  accustomed  to  untangling  their 
threads,  were  the  only  persons  to  set  them  right 
again,  as  being  best  qualified  with  the  necessary  ad¬ 
dress,  patience,  and  moderation.  The  Athenian  po¬ 
litics  are  thus  made  inferior  to  those  of  the  women, 
who  are  only  represented  in  a  ridiculous  light,  to  turn 
the  derision  upon  their  husbands,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  government. 

These  extracts  from  Aristophanes,  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  Father  Brumoi,  seemed  to  me 
very  proper  to  give  an  insight  into  that  poet’s  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  genius  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which 
was  as  we  see,  a  satire  of  the  most  poignant  and  severe 
kind,  that  had  assumed  to  itself  an  independency  from 
respect  to  persons,  and  to  which  nothing  was  sacred. 
It  is  no  wohder  that  Cicero  condemns  so  licentious 
and  uncurbed  a  liberty.3  It  might,  he  says,  have 
been  tolerable,  had  it  attacked  only  bad  citizens,  and 
seditious  orators,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  commo¬ 
tions  in  the  state,  such  as  Cleon,  Cleophon,  and  Hy¬ 
perbolus:  but  when  a  Pericles,  who  for  many  years 
had  governed  the  commonwealth  both  in  war  and 
peace  with  equal  wisdom  and  authority  (he  might 
have  added,  and  a  Socrates,  declared  by  Apollo  the 
wisest  of  mankind)  is  brought  upon  the  stage  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  public,  it  is  as  if  our  Plautus  or 
Naevius  had  attacked  the  Scipios,  or  Ctecilius  had 
dared  to  revile  Marcus  Cato  in  his  plays. 

That  liberty  is  still  more  offensive  to  us,  who  are 
born  and  live  under  a  monarchical  government,  which 
is  far  from  being  favourable  to  licentiousness.  But 
without  intending  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Aristopha¬ 
nes,  which  is  certainly  inexcusable,  I  think,  to  judge 
properly  of  it,  would  be  necessary  to  lay  aside  the 
prejudices  of  birth,  nations,  and  times,  and  to  imagine 
we  live  in  those  remote  ages,  in  a  state  purely  demo- 
cratical.  We  must  not  fancy  Aristophanes  to  have 
been  a  person  of  little  consequence  in  his  republic,  as 
the  comic  writers  generally  are  in  our  days.  The 
king  of  Persia  had  a  very  different  idea  of  him.  It  is 
a  known  story,4  that  in  audience  of  the  Greek  ambas¬ 
sadors,  his  first  inquiry  was  after  a  certain  comic  po¬ 
et  (meaning  Aristophanes,)  that  put  all  Greece  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  gave  such  effectual  counsels  against  him. 
Aristophanes  did  that  upon  the  stage,  which  Demos¬ 
thenes  did  afterward  in  the  public  assemblies.  The 
poet’s  reproaches  were  no  less  animated  than  the  ora¬ 
tor’s.  In  his  comedies  he  uttered  the  same  sentiments 
as  he  had  a  right  to  deliver  from  the  public  rostrum. 
They  were  addressed  to  the  same  people,  upon  the 
same  occasions  of  the  state,  the  same  means  of  success, 
and  the  same  obstacles  to  their  measures.  In  Athens, 
the  whole  people  were  the  sovereign,  and  each  of 
them  had  an  equal  share  in  the  supreme  authority. 
Upon  this  they  were  continually  intent,  were  fond  of 
discoursing  upon  it  themselves,  and  of  hearing  the 
sentiments  of  others.  The  public  affairs  were  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  every  individual;  on  which  they  were  desi- 

*  Quern  ilia  non  attigit,  vel  potius  quem  non  vexavit  ? 
Esto,  populares  homines,  improbos,  in  remp.  seditiosus  ule- 
onem,  Cleophontem,  Hyperbolum  lsesit :  patiamur— -Sea 
Periclem,  cum  jam  suae  civitati  maxima  auotoritate  plun- 
mos  annos  domi  et  belli  prsefuisset,  violari  versibus,  et  eoa 
agi  in  scena  non  plus  deouit,  nuarn  si  Plautus poster  volu- 
isset,  aut  Ntevius,  P.  etCn.  Scipioni,  aut  CaeciliusM.  Cau> 
ni  maledicere.  Ex.fragm.  Cic.  de  Rep.  lib.  iv 

*  Aristoph.in  Acharu. 
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rous  of  being  fully  informed,  that  they  might  know 
how  to  conduct  themselves  on  every  occasion  of  war 
or  peace,  which  frequently  offered,  and  to  decide  upon 
their  own,  as  well  as  upon  the  destiny  of  their  allies 
or  enemies.  Hence  rose  the  liberty  taken  by  the 
comic  poets,  of  discussing-  affairs  of  the  state  in  their 
performances.  The  people  were  so  far  from  being 
offended  at  it,  or  at  the  manner  in  which  those  writers 
treated  the  principal  persons  of  the  state,  that  they 
conceived  their  liberty  in  some  measure  to  consist  in  it. 

Three  poets,1  particularly  excelled  in  the  old  come¬ 
dy;  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes,  the  last  is 
the  only  one  of  them  whose  pieces  have  come  down 
to  us  entire;  and  out  of  the  great  number  which  he 
composed,  eleven  are  all  that  remain.  He  flourished 
in  an  age  when  Greece  abounded  with  great  men, 
and  was  contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Euripides, 
whom  he  survived.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
he  made  his  greatest  figure;  less  as  a  writer  to  amuse 
the  people  with  his  comedies,  than  as  censor  of  the 
government  retained  to  reform  the  state,  and  to  be 
almost  the  arbiter  of  his  country. 

He  is  admired  for  an  elegance,  poignancy,  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  expression,  or,  in  a  word,  that  Attic  salt  and 
spirit,  to  which  the  Roman  language  could  never  at¬ 
tain,  and  for2  which  Aristophanes  is  more  remarkable 
than  any  other  of  the  Greek  authors.  His  particular 
excellence  was  raillery.  None  ever  touched  what 
was  ridiculous  in  the  characters  whom  he  wished  to 
expose  with  such  success,  or  knew  better  how  to  con¬ 
vey  it  in  all  its  full  force  to  others.  But  it  vyould  be 
necessary  to  have  lived  in  his  times,  to  be'qualified  to 
judge,  of  this.  The  subtle  salt  and  spirit  of  the  an¬ 
cient  raillery,  according  to  Father  Brumoi,  is  evapo¬ 
rated  through  length  of  time,  and  what  remains  of  it 
is  become  flat  and  insipid  to  us;  though  the  sharpest 
part  will  retain  its  vigour  throughout  all  ages. 

Two  considerable  defects  are  justly  imputed  to  this 
poet,  which  very  much  obscure,  if  not  entirely  efface, 
his  glory.  These  are,  low  buffoonery,  and  gross  ob¬ 
scenity;  and  it  has  in  vain  been  attempted  to  offer,  in 
excuse  for  the  first  of  these  faults,  the  character  of 
his  audience;  the  bulk  of  which  generally  consisted 
of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  dregs  of  the  people, 
whom,  however,  it  was  as  necessary  to  please,  as  the 
learned  and  the  rich.  The  depraved  taste  of  the  lower 
order  of  people,  which  once  banished  Cratinus  and 
his  company,  because  his  scenes  were  not  grossly  co¬ 
mic  enough  for  them,  is  no  excuse  for  Aristophanes, 
as  Menander  could  find  out  the  art  of  changing  that 
grovelling  taste,  by  introducing  a  species  of  comedy, 
not  altogether  so  modest  as  Plutarch  seems  to  insinu 
ate,  yet  much  less  licentious  than  any  before  his  time. 

The  gross  obscenities  with  which  all  Aristophanes’s 
comedies  abound,  have  no  excuse;  they  only  denote 
to  what  a  pitch  the  libertinism  of  the  spectators,  and 
the  depravity  of  the  poet  had  proceeded.  Had  he 
even  impregnated  them  with  the  utmost  wit,  which 
however  is  not  the  case,  the  privilege  of  laughing  him¬ 
self,  or  of  making  others  laugh,  would  have  been  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  good 
manners.3 * *  And  in  this  case  it  may  well  be  said,  that 
it  were  better  to  have  no  wit  at  all,  than  to  make  so 


1  Eupolis,  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poets, 

Atque  alii,  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 

Si  ques  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur, 

Quod  moschus  foret,  aut  sir.arius,  aut  alioqui 
Famosus ;  multa  cum  libertate  notabant. 

Hot,  Sat.  iv.  1.  i. 

s  With  Aristophanes’  satiric  rage, 

When  ancient  comedy  amused  the  age, 

Or  Eupolis’s  or  Cratinus’  wit, 

And  others  that  all-licensed  poem  writ; 

None,  worthy  to  be  shown,  escaped  the  scene, 

No  public  knave,  or  thief  of  lofty  mien  ; 

The  loose  adult’rer  was  drawn  forth  to  sight ; 

The  secret  murd’rer  trembling  lurk’d  the  night ; 

Vice  play’d  itself,  and  each  ambitious  spark  ; 

All  boldly  branded  with  the  poet’s  mark. 

Antiqua  comcedia  sinceram  illam  sermonis  Attici  gratiam 
prope  sola  retinet .—Quintil. 

a  Nimium  risus  pretium  est,  si  probitatis  impendio  con¬ 
stat.—  Quintil.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 


ill  use  of  it.*  F.  Brumoi  is  very  much  to  be  com 
mended  for  having  taken  care,  in  giving  a  genera 
idea  of  Aristophanes’s  writings,  to  throw  a  veil  over 
those  parts  of  them  that  might  have  given  offence  to 
modesty.  Though  such  behaviour  be  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  rule  of  religion,  it  is  not  always  observed  by  those 
who  pique  themselves  most  on  their  erudition,  and 
sometimes  prefer  the  title  of  Scholar  to  that  of  Chris 
tian. 

The  old  comedy  subsisted  till  Lysander’s  lime,  who 
upon  having  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  changed 
the  form  of  the  government,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  thirty  of  the  principal  citizens.  The  satirical  li¬ 
berty  of  the  theatre  was  offensive  to  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  thought  fit  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  reason 
of  this  alteration  is  evident,  and  confirms  the  reflec¬ 
tion  made  before  upon  the  privilege  which  the  poets 
possessed  of  criticising  with  impunity  the  persons  at 
the  head  of  the  state.  The  whole  authority  of  Athens 
was  then  invested  in  tyrants.  The  democracy  was 
abolished.  The  people  had  no  longer  any  share  in 
the  government.  They  were  no  more  the  prince; 
their  sovereignty  had  expired.  The  right  of  giving 
their  opinions  and  suffrages  upon  affairs  of  state  was 
at  an  end;  nor  dared  they,  either  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons  or  by  the  poets,  presume  to  censure  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  conduct  of  their  masters.  The  calling 
persons  by  their  names  upon  the  stage  was  prohibited ; 
but  poetical  ill-nature  soon  found  the  secret  of  elu¬ 
ding  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  of  making  itself 
amends  for  the  restraint  which  was  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  necessity  of  using  feigned  names.  It  then  ap¬ 
plied  itself  to  discover  what  was  ridiculous  in  known 
characters,  which  it  copied  to  the  life,  and  from 
thence  acquired  the  double  advantage  of  gratifying 
the  vanity  of  the  poets,  and  the  malice  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  in  a  more  refined  manner:  the  one  had  the  de¬ 
licate  pleasure  of  putting  the  spectators  upon  guess 
ing  their  meaning,  and  the  other  of  not  being  mis¬ 
taken  in  their  suppositions,  and  of  affixing  the  right 
name  to  the  characters  represented.  Such  was  the 
comedy,  since  called  the  Middle  Comedy ,  of  which 
there  are  some  instances  in  Aristophanes. 

It  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  having  entirely  assured  himself  of  the  empire  of 
Greece  by  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans,  caused  a  check 
to  be  put  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  which 
increased  daily.  From  thence  the  New  Comedy  took 
its  birth,  which  was  only  an  imitation  of  private  life 
and  brought  nothing  upon  the  stage  but  feigned 
names,  and  fictitious  adventures. 

Chacun  peint  avec  art  dans  ce  nouveau  miroir, 

S’y  vit  aven  plaisir,  ou  crut  ne  s’y  pas  voir. 

L’avare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fiddle 
D’un  avare  souvent  trand  sur  son  modele; 

Et  mille  fois  un  fat,  finement  exprimd, 

Mdconnutle  portrait  sur  lui-memeformd. 

Boileau ,  Art.  Poet,  chant,  in. 

In  this  new  glass,  whilst  each  himself  survey’d, 

He  sat  with  pleasure,  though  himself  was  play’d ; 
The  miser  grinn’d  whilst  avarice  was  drawn. 

Nor  thought  the  faithful  likeness  was  his  own; 

His  own  dear  self  no  imaged  fool  could  find, 

But  saw  a  thousand  other  fops  design’d. 

This  may  properly  be  called  fine  comedy,  and  l* 
that  of  Menander.  Of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or 
rather  eighty  plays,  according  to  Suidas,  composed 
by  him,  all  ofwhich  Terence  is  said  to  have  translated 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments.  We  may  form  a 
just  judgment  of  the  merit  of  the  originals  from  the 
excellence  of  the  copy.  Quintilian,  in  speaking  of 
Menander,  is  not  afraid  to  say,6 *  that  with  the  beauty 
of  his  works,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  he  ob¬ 
scured,  or  rather  obliterated,  the  fame  of  all  other 
writers  in  the  same  way.  He  observes,  in  another 
passage,  that  his  own  times  were  not  so  just6  to  his 


*  Non  pejus  duxerimtardi  ingenii  esse,  qudm  mali.  Quin- 
til.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

*  Atque  file  quidem  omnibus  ejusdem  operis  auctoribus 
abstulit  nomen,  et  fulgore  quodam  suai  claritatis  tenebras 
obduxit.  Quintil.  lib.  x.  c.  1. 

*  Quidam,  sicut  Menander,  justiora  posterorum,  quam 
sum  ajtatis,  judieia  sunt  consecuti  Quintil.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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merit  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  which  has  been  the 
fate  of  many  others;  but  that  he  was  sufficiently  made 
amends  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  posterity.  And 
indeed  Philemon,  a  comic  poet,  who  flourished  about 
the  same  period,  though  older  than  Menander,  was 
preferred  before  him 


The  Theatre  of  the  Ancients  described. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  iEschylus  was  the  first 
founder  of  a  fixed  and  durable  theatre,  adorned  with 
suitable  decorations.  It  was  at  first,  as  well  as  the 
amphitheatres,  composed  of  wooden  planks,  the  seats 
in  which  rose  one  above  another;  but  those  having 
one  day  broke  down,  by  having  too  great  a  weight 
upon  them,  the  Athenians,  excessively  enamoured  of 
dramatic  representations,  were  induced  by  that  acci¬ 
dent  to  erect  those  superb  structures,  which  were  imi¬ 
tated  afterwards  with  so  much  spleudour  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  magnificence.  What  I  shall  say  of  them  has 
almost  as  much  relation  to  the  Roman  as  the  Athenian 
theatres;  and  is  extracted  entirely  from  M,  Boinain  s 
learned  dissertation  upon  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,1 2 
who  has  treated  the  subject  in  its  fullest  extent. 

The  theatre  of  the  ancients  was  divided  into  three 
principal  parts;  each  of  which  had  its  peculiar  appel¬ 
lation.  The  division  for  the  actors  was  called  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  scene,  or  stage;  that  for  the  spectators  was 
particularly  termed  the  theatre,  which  must  have  been 
of  vast  extent, 2  as  at  Athens  it  was  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  above  thirty  thousand  persons;  and  the  or¬ 
chestra,  which  amongst  the  Greeks  was  the  place  as¬ 
signed  for  the  pantomimes  and  dancers,  though  at 
Rome  it  was  appropriated  to  the  senators  and  vestal 
virgins. 

The  theatre  was  of  a  semicircular  form  on  one  side, 
and  square  on  the  other.  The  space  contained  within 
the  semicircle,  was  allotted  to  the  spectators,  and  had 
seats  placed  one  above  another  to  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  square  part  in  the  front  of  it,  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  actors;  and  in  the  interval,  between 
both,  was  the  orchestra. 

The  great  theatres  had  three  rows  of  porticoes, 
raised  one  above  another,  which  formed  the  body  of 
the  edifice,  and  at  the  same  time  three  different  sto¬ 
ries  for  the  seats.  From  the  highest  of  those  porti¬ 
coes  the  women  saw  the  representation,  sheltered 
from  the  weather.  The  rest  of  the  theatre  was  un¬ 
covered,  and  all  the  business  of  the  stage  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  open  air. 

Each  of  these  stories  consisted  of  nine  rows  ol 
seats,  including  the  landing-place,  which  divided  them 
from  each  other,  and  served  as  a  passage  from  side  to 
side.  But  as  this  landing-place  and  passage  took  up 
the  space  of  two  benches,  there  were  only  seven  to  sit 
upon,  and  consequently  in  each  story  there  were 
seven  rows  of  seats.  They  were  from  fifteen  to  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  in  height,  and  twice  as  much  in  breadth; 
so  that  the  spectators  had  room  to  sit  at  their  ease, 
and  without  being  incommoded  by  the  legs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  above  them,  no  foot-boards  being  provided  for 
them. 

Each  of  these  stories  of  benches  were  divided  in 
two  different  manners;  in  their  height  by  the  land¬ 
ing-places,  called  by  the  Romans  Pracinctiones,  and 
in°tneir  circumferences  by  several  stair-cases,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  story,  which  intersecting  them  in  right 
lines,  tending  torwards  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  gave 
the  form  of  wedges  to  the  quantity  of  seats  between 
them,  from  whence  they  were  called  Cunei. 

Behind  these  stories  ofseats  were  covered  galleries, 
through  which  the  people  thronged  into  the  theatre 
by  great  square  openings,  contrived  for  that  purpose 
in  the  walls  next  the  seats.  Those  openings  were 
called  Pomitoria ,  from  the  multitude  of  people 
crowding  through  them  into  their  places. 

As  the  actors  could  not  be  heard  to  the  extremity 
of  the  theatre,  the  Greeks  contrived  a  means  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  defect,  and  to  augment  the  force  of  the 
voice,  and  make  it  more  distinct  and  articulate.  1  or 
that  purpose  they  invented  a  kind  of  large  vessels  of 


copper,  which  were  disposed  under  the  seats  of  the 
theatre,  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  all  sounds  strike 
upon  the  ear  with  more  force  and  distinctness. 

The  orchestra  being  situated,  as  I  have  observed, 
between  the  two  other  parts  of  the  theatre,  of  which 
one  was  circular  and  the  other  square,  it  participated 
of  the  form  of  each,  and  occupied  the  space  between 
both.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts. 


Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscript.  &c.  vol,  l.  p.  136,  &c. 
*  Strao.  1.  ix.  p.  395.  Herod.  L  vui.  c.  65. 
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The  first  and  most  considerable  was  more  particu¬ 
larly  called  the  orchestra,  from  a  Greek  word,3  that 
signifies  to  dance.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  panto¬ 
mimes  and  dancers,  and  to  all  such  subaltern  actors 
as  played  between  the  acts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  re¬ 
presentations. 

The  second  was  named  0vpix>i  from  its  being  square, 
in  the  form  of  an  altar.  Here  the  chorus  was  gene¬ 
rally  placed. 

And  in  the  third,  the  Greeks  disposed  their  band  of 
music.  They  called  it  urroot^viov,  from  its  being  situ¬ 
ate  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  partot  the  theatre, 
to  which  they  gave  the  general  name  of  the  scene. 

I  shall  describe  here  this  third  part  of  the  theatre, 
called  the  scene;  which  was  also  subdivided  into 
three  different  parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  properly  called 
the  scene,  and  gave  its  name  to  this  whole  division. 

It  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  building  from 
side  to  side,  and  was  the  place  allotted  for  the  deco¬ 
rations.  This  front  had  two  small  wings  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  from  which  hung  a  large  curtain,  that  was 
let  down  to  open  the  scene,  and  drawn  up  between 
the  acts,  when  any  thing  in  the  representation  made 
it  necessary. 

The  second  called  by  the  Greeks  indifferently 
^poo-ss'i-iov,  and  xoysTov,  and  by  the  Romans  Proscem- 
um,  and  Pulpitum ,  was  a  large  open  space  in  front  of 
the  scene,  in  which  the  actors  performed  their  parts, 
and  which,  by  the  help  of  the  decorations,  represent¬ 
ed  either  a  public  square  or  forum,  a  common  street, 
or  the  country;  but  the  place  so  represented  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  open  air. 

'The  third  division  was  a  part  reserved  behind  the 
scenes,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  ^ctexmlirioy.  Here 
the  actors  dressed  themselves,  and  the  decorations 
were  locked  up.  In  the  same  place  were  also  kept 
the  machines,  of  which  the  ancients  had  abundance 
in  their  theatres. 

As  only  the  porticoes  and  the  building  of  the  scene 
were  roofed,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  sails,  fastened 
with  cords  to  masts,  over  the  rest  of  the  theatre,  to 
screen  the  audience  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Butas 
this  contrivance  did  not  prevent  the  heat,  occasioned 
by  the  perspiration  and  breath  of  so  numerous  an  as¬ 
sembly,  the  ancients  took  care  to  allay  it  by  a  kind  of 
rain ;  conveying  the  water  for  that  use  above  the  por¬ 
ticoes,  u'hich  falling  again  in  form  of  dew  through  an 
infinity  of  small  pores  concealed  in  the  statues,  with 
which  the  theatre  abounded,  did  not  only  diffuse  a 
grateful  coolness  all  around,  but  the  most  fragrant 
exhalations  along  with  it;  for  this  dew  was  always 
perfumed.  Whenever  the  representations  were  in¬ 
terrupted  by  storms,  the  spectators  retired  into  the 
porticoes  behind  the  seats  of  the  theatre. 

The  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  representations 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  expressed.  Their  eyes,  their 
ears,  their  imagination,  their  understanding  all  shared 
in  the  satisfaction.  Nothing  gave  them  so  sensible  a 
pleasure  in  dramatic  performances,  either  tragic  or 
comic,  as  the  strokes  which  were  aimed  at  the  affairs 
of  the  public;  whether  pure  chance  occasioned  the 
application,  or  the  address  of  the  poets,  who  knew 
how  to  reconcile  the  most  remote  subjects  with  the 
transactions  of  the  republic.  They  entered  by  that 
means  into  the  interests  of  the  people,  took  occasion 
to  sooth  their  passion,  authorise  their  pretensions, 
justify,  and  sometimes  condemn,  their  conduct,  en¬ 
tertain  them  with  agreeable  hopes,  instruct  them  in 
their  duty  in  certain  nice  conjunctures;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  they  often  not  only  acquired  the  ap¬ 
plauses  of  the  spectators,  but  credit  and  influence  m 
the  public  affairs  and  counsels:  hence  the  theatre  be- 
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came  so  grateful,  and  so  interesting  to  the  people. 
It  was  in  this  manner,  accordingto  some  authors,  that 
Euripides  artfully  adapted  his  tragedy  of  Palamedes1 
to  the  sentence  passed  against  Socrates;  and  pointed 
out,  by  an  illustrious  example  of  antiquity,  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  a  philosopher,  oppressed  by  malignity,  sup¬ 
ported  by  power  and  faction. 

Accident  was  often  the  occasion  of  sudden  and  un¬ 
foreseen  applications,  which  from  their  appositeness 
were  very  agreeable  to  the  people.  Upon  this  verse 
of  dSscbylus,  in  praise  of  Amphiaraus, 

- 'Tis  his  desire, 

Not  to  appear,  but  be  the  great  and  good 

the  whole  audience  rose  up,  and  unanimously  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  Aristides.2  The  same  thing  happened  to 
Philoposmen  at  the  Nemaean  games.  At  the  instant 
he  entered  the  theatre  these  verses  were  singing  upon 
the  stage  ; 

- He  comes,  to  whom  we  owe 

Our  liberty,  the  noblest  good  below. 

All  the  Greeks  cast  their  eyes  upon  Philopoemen,® 
and  with  clapping  of  hands,  and  acclamations  of  joy, 
expressed  their  veneration  for  the  hero. 

In4  the  same  manner  at  Rome,  during  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Cicero,  when  some  verses  of  Accius,5  which 
reproached  the  Greeks  with  their  ingratitude  in  suf¬ 
fering  the  banishment  of  Telamon,  were  repeated  by 
.Slsop,  the  best  actor  of  his  time,  they  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Upon  another,  though  very  different  occasion,  the 
Roman  people  applied  to  Pompey  the  Great,  some 
verses  to  this  effect  : 

’Tis  our  unhappiness  has  made  thee  great  ;• 
and  then  addressing  the  people; 

The  time  shall  come  when  you  shall  late  deplore 

So  great  a  power  confided  to  such  hands ; 

the  spectators  obliged  the  actor  to  repeat  these  verses 
several  times. 

Fondness  for  Theatrical  Representations  one  of  the 
principal  Causes  of  the  Decline ,  Degeneracy,  and 
Corruption  of  the  Athenian  State. 

When  we  compare  the  happy  times  of  Greece,  in 
which  Europe  and  Asia  resounded  with  nothing  but 
the  fame  of  the  Athenian  victories,  with  the  Tatter 
ages,  when  the  power  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great  had  in  a  manner  reduced  it  to  slavery,  we  shall 
be  surprised  at  the  strange  alteration  in  that  repub¬ 
lic.  But  what  is  most  material,  is  the  investigation 
of  the  causes  and  progress  of  this  declension  :  and 
these  M.  de  Tourreil  has  discussed  in  an  admirable 
manner  in  the  elegant  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Demosthenes’  Orations. 

There  were  no  longer,  he  observes,  at  Athens,  any 
traces  of  that  manly  and  vigorous  policy,  equally  ca- 

fable  of  planning  good  and  retrieving  bad  success, 
nstead  of  that,  there  remained  only  an  inconsistent 
loftiness,  apt  to  evaporate  in  pompous  decrees.  They 
were  no  more  those  Athenians,  who,  when  menaced 
by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians,  demolished  their  houses 
to  build  ships  with  the  timber,  and  whose  women 
stoned  the  abject  wretch  to  death  that  proposed  to 
appease  the  great  king  by  tribute  or  homage.  The 
love  of  ease  and  pleasure  had  almost  entirely  extin¬ 
guished  that  of  glory,  liberty,  and  independence. 

Pericles,  that  great  man,  so  absolute,  that  those  who 
envied  him  treated  him  as  a  second  Pisistratus,  was 
the  first  author  of  this  degeneracy  and  corruption. 
With  the  design  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  ordained  that  upon  such  days  as  games  or 
sacrifices  were  celebrated,  a  certain  number  of  oboli 
should  be  distributed  amongst  them;  and  that  in  the 


*  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  piece  was  prior  or  poste¬ 
rior  to  the  death  of  Socrates. 

a  Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  320. 

*  Plut.  in  Philopcem  p.  362. 

*  Cic.  in  Orat.  pro  Sext.  n.  120, 123 

*  O  ingratifici  Argivi,  inanes  Graii,  immemores  beneficii 
Exulare  sivistis,  sivistis  pelli,  pulsum  patimini. 

»  Cic,  ad  Attic.  1.  ii.  Epist.  19.  Val.  Max.  1.  vi.  c.  2. 


assemblies  in  which  affairs  of  state  were  to  be  discus* * * 
ed,  every  individual  should  receive  a  certain  pecunia 
ry ’gratification  in  right  of  being  present.  Thus  the 
members  of  the  republic  were  seen  for  the  first  time  ta 
sell  their  care  in  the  administrtion  of  the  government, 
and  to  rank  amongst  servile  employments  the  most 
noble  functions  of  the  sovereign  power. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  where  so  excessive  an 
abuse  would  end:  and  to  remedy  it,  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  to 
make  it  a  capital  crime  to  advise,  upon  any  account 
whatsoever,  the  application  of  it  to  other  uses;  but, 
notwithstanding,  the  abuse  always  subsisted.  At  first 
it  seemed  tolerable,  whilst  the  citizen,  who  was  sup 
ported  at  the  public  expense,  endeavoured  to  deserve 
it  by  doing  his  duty  in  the  field  for  nine  months  to 
gether.  Every  one  was  to  serve  in  his  turn,  and 
whoever  failed  was  treated  as  a  deserter  without  dis¬ 
tinction:  but  at  length  the  number  of  the  transgress¬ 
ors  carried  it  against  the  law ;  and  impunity,  as  it  com¬ 
monly  happens,  multiplied  their  number.  People  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  delightful  abode  of  a  city,  w'here 
feasts  and  games  were  perpetually  taking  place,  con¬ 
ceived  an  invincible  repugnance  for  labour  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  which  they  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  free¬ 
born  men. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  amusement  for 
this  indolent  people,  to  fill  up  the  great  void  of  an 
inactive,  useless  life.  Hence  arose  principally  their 
fondness,  or  rather  frenzy,  for  public  show.  The 
death  of  Epaminondas,  which  seemed  to  promise  them 
the  greatest  advantage,  gave  the  final  stroke  to  their 
ruin  and  destruction.  “  Their  courage,”  says  Justin, 1 
“  did  not  survive  that  illustrious  Theban.  Freed 
from  a  rival,  who  kept  their  emulation  alive,  they 
sunk  into  a  lethargic  sloth  and  effeminacy.  The  funds 
for  armaments  by  land  and  sea  were  soon  lavished 
upon  games  and  feasts.  The  seaman’s  and  soldier’s 
pay  was  distributed  to  the  idle  citizen.  An  indolent 
and  luxurious  mode  of  life  enervated  every  breast. 
The  representations  of  the  theatre  were  preferred  to 
the  exercises  of  the  camp.  Valour  and  military 
knowledge  were  entirely  disregarded.  Great  cap¬ 
tains  were  in  no  estimation ;  whilst  good  poets  and  ex¬ 
cellent  comedians  engrossed  the  universal  applause.” 

Extravagance  of  this  kind  makes  it  easy  to  compre¬ 
hend  in  what  multitudes  the  people  thronged  to  the 
dramatic  performances.  As  no  expense  was  spared 
in  embellishing  them,  exorbitant  sums  were  sunk  in 
the  service  of  the  theatre.  “  If,”  says  Plutarch,8  “  an 
accurate  calculation  were  to  be  made,  what  each  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  dramatic  pieces  cost  the  Athenians, 
it  would  appear,  that  their  expenses  in  playing  the 
Bacchanalians,  the  Phoenecians,  (Edipus,  Antigone, 
Medea,  and  Electra  (Tragedies  written  either  by  So- 
hocles  or  Euripides,)  were  greater  than  those  which 
ad  been  employed  against  the  Barbarians  in  defence 
of  the  liberty,  and  for  the  preservation  of  Greece. 
This  gave  a  Spartan  just  reason  to  exclaim,  on  seeing 
an  estimate  of  the  enormous  sums  laid  out  in  these 
contests  of  the  tragic  poets, and  the  extraordinary  pains 
taken  by  the  magistrates  who  presided  in  them,9  “  that 
a  people  must  be  void  of  sense  to  apply  themselves  in 
so  warm  and  serious  a  manner  to  things  so  frivolous. 
For,”  added  he,  “  games  should  only  be  games;  and 
nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  to  purchase  a  short 
and  trivial  amusement  at  so  great  a  price.  Pleasures 
of  this  kind  agree  only  with  public  rejoicings  and  sea¬ 
sons  of  festivity,  and  were  designed  to  divert  people 
at  their  leisure  hours;  but  should  by  no  means  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  affairs  of  the  public,  nor  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government.” 

After  all,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  passage  which  I  have 
already  cited,  ofwhat  utility  have  these  tragedies  been 
to  Athens,  though  so  much  boasted  by  the  people,  and 
admired  by  the  rest  of  the  world?  I  find  that  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Themistoc.les  enclosed  the  city  with  strong 
walls;  that  the  fine  taste  and  magnificence  of  Pericles 
improved  and  adorned  it:  that  the  noble  fortitude  of 
Miltiades  preserved  its  liberty;  and  that  the  moderate 

*  Justin,  1.  vi.  c.  9. 

8  Pint.  <le  glor.  Athen.  p.  349. 

s  Plut.  Sympos.  I.  vii.  quest,  vii.  p.  710. 
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conduct  of  Cimon  acquired  it  the  empire  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  Greece.  If  the  wise  and  learned  poetry 
of  Euripides,  the  sublime  diction  of  Sophocles,  the 
lofty  buskin  ofiEschvlus,  have  obtained  equal  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  city  of  Athens,  by  delivering  it  from  im¬ 
pending  calamities,  or  by  adding  to  its  glory,  I  am 
willing  (he  goes  on)  that  dramatic  pieces  should  be 
placed  in  competition  with  trophies  of  victory,  the 
poetic  theatre  with  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  com¬ 
positions  of  the  poets  with  the  great  exploits  of  the 
generals.  But  what  a  comparison  would  this  be? 
On  the  one  side  would  be  seen  a  few  writers,  crown¬ 
ed  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  and  dragging  a  goat  or  an  ox 
after  them,  the  rewards  and  victims  assigned  them  for 
excelling  in  tragic  poetry:  on  the  other  a  train  of  il¬ 
lustrious  captains,  surrounded  by  the  colonies  which 
they  founded,  the  cities  which  they  captured,  and  the 
nations  which  they  subjected.  It  is  not  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  victories  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  but  in 
remembrance  of  the  glorious  battles  of  Marathon,  Sa- 
larnis,  Eurymedon,  and  many  others,  that  so  many 
feasts  are  celebrated  every  month  with  such  pomp  by 
the  Grecians. 

The  inference  which  Plutarch  draws  from  hence,  in 
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which  we  ought  to  agree  with  him,  is,  that  it  was  the 
highest  imprudence  in  the  Athenians* 1  thus  to  prefer 
pleasure  to  duty,  fondness  for  the  theatre  to  the  love 
of  their  country,  trivial  shows  to  application  to  public 
business,  and  to  consume  in  useless  expenses  and  dra¬ 
matic  entertainments,  the  funds  intended  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  fleets  and  armies.  Macedon,  till  then  obscure 
and  inconsiderable,  well  knew  howto  take  advantage 
of  the  Athenian2  indolence  and  effeminacy;  and  Phi¬ 
lip,  instructed  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  amongst 
whom  he  had  for  several  years  applied  himself  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  art  of  war,  was  not  long  before  he 
gave  Greece  a  master,  and  subjected  it  to  the  yoke, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 


I  *Apa£T(tvou<riv  'AStivaTo'  ptyotK*,  r$v  sif 
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*  duibus  rebus  effectum  est,  ut  inter  otia  Graecorum, 
sordid um  et  obscurum  antea  Macedoiium  nomen  emergeret ; 
et  Philippus,  obses  triennio  Thebis  habitus,  Epaminond®  et 
Pelopidae  virtutibus  eruditus,  regnum  Macedoni®,  Greci® 
et  Asi®  cervicibus,  velut  jugum  servitutis,  impoueret.  Just. 
1.  vi.  c.  9 
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TYRANTS  OF  SYRACUSE. 


BOOK  XI. 


SIXTY  years  had  elapsed  since  Syracuse  had  re¬ 
gained  its  liberty  by  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of 
Gelon.  The  events  which  passed  during  that  inter¬ 
val  in  Sicily,  except  the  invasion  of  the  Athenians, 
are  of  no  great  importance,  and  little  known ;  but  those 
which  follow  are  highly  interesting,  and  make  amends 
for  the  chasm:  I  mean  the  reigns  of  Dionysius  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  son,  tyrants  of  Syracuse;  the  first  of  whom 
governed  thirty  eight  years,  and  the  other  twelve, 

in  all  fifty  years.  .  . 

This  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  ot  the 
most  odious  and  horrid  crimes,  though  it  abounds  at 
the  same  time  with  instruction.  When  on  the  one 
side  we  behold  a  prince,  2  the  declared  enemy  ot  li¬ 
berty,  justice  and  laws,  treading  under  his  feet  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  nature  and  religion,  inflicting  the 
most  cruel  torments  upon  his  subjects,  beheading 

some,  burning  others  fora  slight  word,  delighting  and 

feastino-  himself  with  human  blood,  and  gratifying  his 
inhuman  cruelty  with  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of 

i  After  having  been  expelled  for  more  than  ten  years,  he 
re-ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  two  or  three  years. 

a  Erit  Dionysius  illic  tyrannus,  libertatis,  justitiffl,  legum 
cxitium— Alios  uret,  alios  verberabit,  alios  oh  levom  offen- 
san  iuhebit  detruncari. — Senec.  de  Consol,  ad  Marc  e.  xvu. 

Sanguine  humano  non  tantum  gaudet,  sed  pascitur,  sed 
et  suppliciis  omnium  letatum  crudelitatem  insatiabilem  ex- 
plot.—  Id.  de  Benef.  1.  vii.  c.  19. 


every  age  and  condition.  I  say  when  we  behold  such 
an  object,  can  we  deny  a  truth,  which  the  Pagan  world 
itself  hath  confessed,  and  which  Plutarch  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe  in  speaking  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily: 
That  God  in  his  anger  gives  such  princes  to  a  people, 
and  makes  use  of  the  impious  and  the  wicked  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  guilty  and  the  criminal.  On  the  other  side, 
when  the  same  prince,  the  dread  and  terror  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  is  perpetually  anxious  and  trembling  for  his  own 
life,  and  abandoned  by  day  and  night  to  remorse  and 
regret,  can  find  no  person  in  his  whole  state,  not  even 
his  wives  and  children,  in  whom  he  can  confide;  who 
will  not  exclaim  with  Tacitus,3  “  That  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  reason  the  oracle  of  wisdom  has  declared,  that  if 
the  hearts  of  tyrants  could  be  seen,  we  should  find 
them  torn  in  pieces  with  a  thousand  evils :  it  being  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  body  does  not  suffer  more  from  stripes 
and  torments,  than  the  minds  of  such  wretches  from 
their  crimes,  cruelties,  and  the  injustice  and  violence 
of  their  proceedings.” 

The  condition  of  a  good  prince  is  quite  different. 
He  loves  his  people,  and  is  beloved  by  them;  he  en- 
joys  a  perfect  tranquillity  within  himself,  and  lives 


ue  frustra  pvaestantissimus  sapientise  firmnre  solitus 
3cludantur  tyrannorum  mentes,  posse  aspioi  ania 
:t us  ;  quando,  ut  corpora  verberibus,  ita  ^Bvitia,  h- 
malis  consultis,  animus  dilaceraretur.  aci  . 

i.  c.  C. 
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amidst  his  subjects  as  a  father  with  his  children. 
Though  he  knows  that  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  his 
hands,  he  dreads  to  make  use  of  it.  He  loves  to  turn 
aside  its  edge,  and  can  never  resolve  to  evince  his 
power,  but  with  extreme  reluctance,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremety,  and  with  all  the  forms  and  sanction  of  the 
lsws.1  But  a  tyrant  punishes  only  from  caprice  and 
passion;  and  believes,  says  Plutarch,  speaking  of  Dio¬ 
nysius,  that  he  is  not  really  master,2  and  does  not  act 
with  supreme  authority,  but  in  proportion  as  he  sets 
himself  above  all  laws,  acknowledges  no  other  than 
his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  sees  himself  obeyed 
implicitly.  Whereas,  continues  the  same  author,  he 
that  can  do  whatever  he  will,  is  in  great  danger  of 
willing  what  he  ought  not. 

Besides  these  characteristics  of  cruelty  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  which  particularly  distinguish  the  first  Dionysius, 
we  shall  see  in  his  history,  whatever  unbounded  am¬ 
bition,  sustained  by  great  valour,  extensive  abilities, 
and  talents  qualified  for  acquiring  the  confidence  of  a 
people,  is  capable  of  undertaking  for  the  attainment 
of  sovereignty;  the  various  means  which  he  had  the 
address  to  emplov  for  maintaining  himself  in  it  against 
the  opposition  of  bis  enemies,  and  the  odium  of  the 
public;  and,  lastly,  the  tyrant’s  good  fortune  in  esca¬ 
ping,  during  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  many 
conspiracies  formed  against  him,  and  in  transmitting 
peaceably  the  tyranny  to  his  son,  as  a  legitimate  pos¬ 
session,  and  an  hereditary  right. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  L— MEANS  MADE  USE  OF  BY  DIONYSIUS 
THE  ELDER,  TO  POSSESS  HIMSELF  OF  THE  TYRANNY. 

Dionysius  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,®  of  noble  and 
illustrious  extraction  according  to  some,  but  others  say 
his  birth  was  base  and  obscure.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  in  the  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  Hermocrates, 
when  he  attempted  to  re-enter  Syracuse  by  force  of 
arms,  after  having  been  banished  through  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies.  The  event  of  that  enterprise  was  not 
fortunate.  Hermocrates  was  killed.  The  Syracu¬ 
sans  did  not  spare  his  accomplices,  several  of  whom 
were  public'  ly  executed.  Dionysius  was  left  amongst 
the  wounded.  The  report  of  his  death,  designedly 
given  out  by  his  relations,  saved  his  life.  Providence 
would  have  spared  Syracuse  an  infinity  of  misfor¬ 
tunes,  had  he  expired  either  in  the  field  or  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  several  attempts  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  in  Sicily,  and  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  principal  cities  there,  as  we  have  observed  else¬ 
where.4  The  happy  situation  of  that  island  for  their 
maritime  commerce,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the 
riches  of  its  inhabitants,  were  powerful  inducements 
to  such  an  enterprise.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  some  of  its  cities  from  Diodorus  Siculus’s 
account  of  Agrigentum.  The  temples  were  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  magnificence,5  especially  that  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  which  was  340  feet  in  length,  60  in  breadth, 
and  120  in  height.  The  piazzas,  or  galleries,  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  beauty,  corresponded  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  On  one  side  was  represented  the  battle  of 
the  giants,  on  the  other  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  figures 
as  large  as  the  life.  Without  the  city  was  an  artificial 


»  Hsbc  est  in  maxima  potestate  verissima  animi  tempe- 
rantra,  non  cupid itate  aliqufi  non  temeritate  incendi;  non 
priorum  principum  exemplis  corruptnm,  quantum  in  cives 
suos  liceat,  experiendo  tentare  ;  sed  hebetate. aciem  imperii 
sui.  Quid  interest  inter  tyrannum  et  regem  (species  enim 
ipsa  fortunae  aclicentia  par  est,)  nisi  qiiod  tyranni  in  volup- 
tate  saeviunt,  reges  non  nisi  ex  causa  et  necessitate?  Senec. 
de  Clem.  lib.  i.  o.  13. 

1  "E$i|  fixKlCTX  Tij;  S-rttv  & 

/ScvMtxi  jrmii'itsfyoe;  otiv  5  xivSuvOf  BoilKltrSui  H  ftij  SsTt  rbr 
&  ^ovXtroti  rroniv  Suvxftivov.  Ad  Princ.  indoct.  p.  782. 

a  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  197. 

*  In  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians. 

*  Diod  1  xiii.  p.  5203. 206. 


lake,  which  was  seven  stadia  (above  a  quarter  of  a 
league)  in  circumference  and  thirty  feet  in  depth.  It 
was  full  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  covered  with  swans  and 
other  water-fowls,  and  afforded  the  most  agreeable 
prospect  imaginable. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  thatExe- 
netas,  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  entered  the  city 
in  triumph  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  attended  by  300 
more,  all  drawn  by  white  horses.  Their  habits  glit¬ 
tered  with  gold  ana  silver ;  and  nothing  was  ever  more 
splendid  than  their  appearance.  Gellias,  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigentum,  had  erected 
several  large  apartments  in  his  house  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  of  his  guests.  Servants  wai¬ 
ted  by  his  order  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  invite  all 
strangers  to  lodge  at  their  master’s  house,  whither 
they  conducted  them.  Hospitality  was  much  prac¬ 
tised  and  esteemed  by  the  generality  of  that  city.  A 
violent  storm  having  obliged  500  horsemen  to  take 
shelter  there,  Gellias  entertained  them  all  in  his  house, 
and  supplied  them  immediately  with  dry  clothes,  of 
which  he  had  always  a  great  quantity  in  his  wardrobe. 
This  is  understanding  how  to  make  a  noble  use  of 
riches.  His  cellar  is  much  talked  of  by  historians,  in 
which  he  had  300  reservoirs  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
each  of  which  contained  100  amphorae.6 

This  great  and  opulent  city  was 
besieged,  and  at  length  taken  by  the  A.  M.  3598. 
Carthaginians.  Its  fall  shook  all  Ant.  J.  C.  406. 
Sicily,  and  spread  a  universal  ter¬ 
ror.  The  cause  of  its  being  lost  was  imputed  to  the 
Syracusans,  who  had  but  weakly  succoured  it.  Dio¬ 
nysius,  who  even  then  was  engrossed  solely  by  the 
thoughts  of  his  grand  designs,  and  who  was  engaged, 
though  secretly,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
power,  took  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity, 
and  of  the  general  complaints  of  Sicily  against  the  Sy¬ 
racusans,  to  render  the  magistrates  odious,  and  to  ex¬ 
claim  against  their  administration.  In  a  public  as¬ 
sembly,  held  to  consider  of  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
when  nobody  dared  to  open  their  mouths  for  fear  ofin- 
curring  the  displeasure  of  the  persons  at  the  helm,  Dio¬ 
nysius  rose  up,  and  boldly  accused  the  magistrates  of 
treason ;  adding,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  oug  ht 
to  be  deposed  immediately,  without  waiting  till  the 
term  of  their  administration  should  expire.  They  re¬ 
torted  this  audacity  by  treating  him  as  a  seditious  per¬ 
son,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  as 
such  laid  a  fine  upon  him  accordingto  the  laws.  This 
was  to  be  paid  before  be  could  be  admitted  to  speak 
again,  and  Dionysius  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dis¬ 
charge  it.  Philistus,  one  of  the  richest  citizens  (who 
wrote  the  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  not  come  down 
to  us,)  deposited  the  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the 
same  time  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  state  of  affairs 
with  all  the  liberty  which  became  a  citizen  zealous  for 
his  country. 

Dionysius  accordingly  resumed  his  discourse  with 
more  vigour  than  before.  He  had  long  cultivated  the 
habit  of  eloquence,  which  be  looked  upon  with  rea¬ 
son  as  a  talent  very  necessary  in  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment;  especially  with  relation  to  his  views  of  acqui¬ 
ring  the  people’s  favor,  and  of  conciliating  them  to  his 
measures.  He  began  with  describing  in  a  lively  and 
pathetic  manner  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  city,  and  one  of  their  alliance;  the  deplorable  ex¬ 
tremity  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  reduced  of 
quitting  the  place  under  cover  of  the  night:  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  infants,  and  of  aged  and  sick  per¬ 
sons,  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  to  a  fe¬ 
rocious  and  merciless  enemy;  and  the  cruel  murder  of 
all  who  had  been  left  in  the  city,  whom  the  barba¬ 
rous  victor  dragged  from  the  temples  and  altars  of 
the  gods,  a  feeble  asylum  against  the  Carthaginian  fu¬ 
ry  and  impiety.  He  imputed  all  these  evils  to  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  the  commanders  of  the  army,  who,  instead  of 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum,  had  retreated 
with  their  troops;  to  the  criminal  remissness  and  delay 
of  the  magistrates,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 


*  An  amphora  contained  about  seven  gallons  ;  100  conse¬ 
quently  consisted  of  700  gallons,  or  eleven  hogsheads  seven 
gallons. 
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corrupted  by  Carthaginian  bribes;  and  to  the  pride  of 
the  great  and  rich,  who  thought  only  of  establishing 
their  own  power  upon  the  ruins  of  tneir  country’s  li¬ 
berty.  He  represented  Syracuse  as  composed  of  two 
diSerent  bodies;  the  one,  by  their  power  and  influ¬ 
ence,  usurping  all  the  dignities  and  wealth  of  the  state; 
the  other,  obscure,  despised,  and  trampled  under  foot, 
bearing  the  sad  yoke  of  a  shameful  servitude,  and  ra¬ 
ther  slaves  than  citizens.  He  concluded  with  saying, 
that  the  only  remedy  for  so  many  evils  was  to  elect 
persons  from  amongst  the  people,  devoted  to  their  in¬ 
terests,  and  who,  not  being  capable  of  rendering  them¬ 
selves  formidable  by  their  riches  and  authority,  would 
be  solely  employed  for  the  public  good,  and  apply  in 
earnest  to  the  re-establishment  of  liberty  in  Syracuse. 

This  discourse  was  listened  to  with  infinite  plea¬ 
sure,  as  all  speeches  are  which  flatter  the  natural  pro¬ 
pensity  of  inferiors  to  complain  of  the  government, 
and  was  followed  with  the  universal  applause  of  the 
people,  who  always  give  themselves  up  blindly  to 
those  who  know  how  to  deceive  them  under  the  spe¬ 
cious  pretext  of  serving  their  interest.  All  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  were  deposed  upon  the  spot,  and  others  sub¬ 
stituted  in  their  room,  with  Dionysius  at  the  head  of 
them. 

This  was  only  the  first  step  to  the  tyranny,  and  he 
did  not  stop  here.  The  success  of  his  undertaking 
inspired  him  with  new  courage  and  confidence.  He 
had  also  in  view  the  displacing  of  the  generals  of  the 
army,  and  having  their  power  transferred  to  himself. 
The  design  was  bold  and  dangerous,  and  he  set  about 
it  with  address.  Before  he  attacked  them  openly,  he 
planted  his  batteries  against  them  at  a  distance;  ca¬ 
lumniating  them  by  his  emissaries  among  the  people, 
and  sparing  no  pains  to  render  them  suspected.  He 
caused  it  to  be  whispered  amongst  the  populace,  that 
those  commanders  held  secret  intelligence  with  the 
enemy;  that  couriers  in  disguise  were  frequently  seen 
passingand  repassing;  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  but  some  conspiracy  was  on  foot.  He  affected  on 
his  side  not  to  see  those  leaders,  nor  to  open  himself 
to  them  at  all  upon  the  affairs  of  the  public.  He  com¬ 
municated  none  of  his  designs  to  them,  as  if  he  was 
apprehensive  of  rendering  himself  suspected  by  having 
any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with  them.  Per¬ 
sons  of  sense  and  discernment  were  not  at  a  loss  to 
discover  the  tendency  of  these  undermining  arts;  nor 
were  they  silent  upon  the  occasion;  but  the  common 
people,  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  incessantly  applau¬ 
ded  and  admired  his  zeal,  and  looked  upon  him  as 
the  sole  protector  and  asserter  of  their  rights  and  li¬ 
berties. 

Another  scheme,  which  he  set  at  work  with  his 
usual  address,  was  of  very  great  service  to  him,  and 
exceedingly  promoted  his  designs.  There  was  a 
great  number  of  banished  persons  dispersed  through¬ 
out  Sicily,  whom  the  faction  of  the  nobility  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  had  expelled  the  city  at  different  times  and  upon 
different  pretences.  He  knew  what  an  addition  of 
strength  so  numerous  a  body  of  citizens  would  be  to 
him,  whom  gratitude  to  their  benefactor,  and  resent¬ 
ment  against  those  who  had  occasioned  their  banish¬ 
ment,  the  hope  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  and  of  en¬ 
riching  themselves  out  of  the  spoils  of  their  enemies, 
would  render  well  calculated  for  the  execution  of  his 
designs,  and  attach  them  unalterably  to  his  person 
and  interest.  He  applied  therefore  earnestly  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  recall.  It  was  given  out  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  a  numerous  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  people  foresaw 
with  anxiety  the  expense  to  which  the  new  levies 
would  amount.  Dionysius  took  advantage  of  this 
favourable  conjecture  and  disposition  of  the  public 
mind.  He  represented,  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  bring 
foreign  troops  at  a  great  expense  from  Italy  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  whilst  their  own  country  would  supply 
them  with  excellent  soldiers,  without  being  at  any 
charge  at  all ;  that  there  were  numbers  of  Syracusans 
in  every  part  of  Sicily,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
treatment  they  had  received,  had  always  retained  the 
hearts  of  citizens  under  the  name  and  condition  of  ex¬ 
iles:  that  they  preserved  a  tender  affection  and  invio¬ 
lable  fidelity  for  their  country,  and  had  chosen  rather 
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to  wander  about  Sicily  without  support  or  settlement, 
than  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy, 
however  advantageous  the  offers  to  induce  them  to 
it  had  been.  This  discourse  of  Dionysius  had  all  the 
effect  upon  the  people  he  could  have  wished.  His 
colleagues,  who  perceived  plainly  what  he  had  in 
view,  were  afraid  to  contradict  him;  rightly  judging, 
that  their  opposition  would  not  only  prove  ineffectual, 
but  incense  tne  people  against  them,  and  even  aug¬ 
ment  the  reputation  of  Dionysius,  to  whom  it  would 
leave  the  whole  honour  of  recalling  the  exiles.  Their 
return  was  therefore  decreed,  and  they  accordingly 
came  all  to  Syracuse  without  losing  time. 

A  deputation  from  Gela,  a  city  dependant  on  Syra¬ 
cuse,  arrived  about  the  same  time,  to  demand  that  the 
garrison  should  be  reinforced.  Dionysius  immidiately 
marched  thither  with  2000  foot  and  400  horse.  He 
found  the  city  in  a  great  commotion,  and  divided  into 
two  factions;  one  of  the  people,  and  the  other  of  the 
rich  and  powerful.  The  latter  having  been  tried  in 
form,  were  condemned  by  the  assembly  to  die,  and 
to  have  their  estates  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  This  confiscation  was  applied  to  pay  off  the 
arrears  which  had  long  been  due  to  the  former  gar¬ 
rison,  commanded  by  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian; 
and  Dionysius  promised  the  troops  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Syracuse  to  double  the  pay  they  were 
to  receive  from  the  city.  This  was  attaching  go  ma¬ 
ny  new  creatures  to  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
Gela  treated  him  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour, 
and  sent  deputies  to  Syracuse,  to  return  their  thanks 
for  the  important  service  that  city  had  done  them  in 
sending  Dionysius  thither.  Having  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  bring  Dexippus  into  his  measures,  he  returned 
with  his  troops  to  Syracuse,  after  having  promised 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  who  used  all  means  in  their 
power  to  keep  him  amongst  them,  that  he  would  soon 
return  with  more  considerable  aid. 

He  arrived  at  Syracuse  just  as  the  people  were 
coming  out  of  the  theatre,  who  ran  in  throngs  about 
him,  inquiring  with  earnestness  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  Carthaginians.  He  answered  with  a  sad  and  de¬ 
jected  air,  that  the  city  nourished  far  more  dange¬ 
rous  and  formidable  enemies  in  her  own  bosom;  tnat 
whilst  Carthage  was  making  extraordinary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  invasion  of  Syracuse,  those  who  were  in 
command,  instead  of  rousing  the  zeal  and  attention 
of  the  citizens,  and  setting  every  thing  at  work  against 
the  approach  of  so  potent  an  enemy,  lulled  them  with 
trivial  amusements  and  idle  shows,  and  suflered  the 
troops  to  want  necessaries;  converting  their  pay  to 
their  private  uses  in  a  fraudulent  manner,  which  was 
destructive  to  the  public  affairs:  that  he  had  always 
sufficiently  comprehended  the  cause  of  such  a  con¬ 
duct;  that  however  it  was  not  now  upon  mere  con¬ 
jecture,  but  upon  too  evident  proof,  that  his  com¬ 
plaints  were  founded:  that  Imilco,  the  general  of  the 
Carthaginians,  had  sent  an  officer  to  him,  under  pre¬ 
text  of  treating  about  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  but  in 
reality  to  prevail  on  him  not  to  be  too  strict  in  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues;  and  that 
if  he  would  not  enter  into  the  measures  of  Carthage, 
at  least  that  he  would  not  oppose  them:  that  for  his 

Eart  he  came  to  resign  his  command,  and  to  abdicate 
is  dignity,  that  he  might  leave  no  room  for  injurious 
suspicions  of  his  acting  in  concert,  and  holding  intel¬ 
ligence,  with  traitors  who  sold  the  commonwealth. 

This  discourse  being  rumoured  amongst  the  troops 
and  about  the  city,  occasioned  great  inquietude  and 
alarm.  The  next  day  the  assembly  was  summoned, 
and  Dionysius  renewed  his  complaints  against  the  ge¬ 
nerals,  which  were  received  with  universal  applause. 
Some  of  the  assembly  cried  out,  that  it  was  necessary 
immediately  to  appoint  him  generalissimo,  with  unli¬ 
mited  power,  and  that  it  would  be  too  late  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  so  salutary  a  measure  when  the  enemy  was 
at  the  gates  of  Syracuse:  that  the  importance  of  the 
war  with  which  they  were  threatened  required  such  a 
leader:  that  it  was  in  the  same  manner  formerly ,  that 
Gelon,  when  elected  generalissimo,  had  defeated  the 

Carthaginian  army  at  Himera,  which  consisted  o  U  ,- 

000  men:  that  as  for  the  accusation  alleged  against 
the  traitors,  it  might  be  deferred  to  another  day ,  but 
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»hat  the  present  affair  would  admit  of  no  delay.  Nor 
was  it  in  fact  delayed;  for  the  people  (who,  when 
once  prejudiced,  run  headlong  after  their  opinion  with¬ 
out  examining  any  thing)  elected  Dionysius  generalis¬ 
simo  with  unlimited  power  that  instant.  In  the  same 
assembly  he  caused  it  to  be  decreed,  that  the  soldier’s 
pay  should  be  doubled;  insinuating,  that  the  state 
would  be  amply  reimbursed  by  the  conquests  which 
would  be  the  consequence  of  that  advance.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  and  the  assembly  dismissed,  the  Syracusans 
upon  cool  reflection  on  what  had  passed,  began  to  be 
in  some  consternation — as  if  it  had  not  been  the  effect 
of  their  own  choice:  and  comprehended,  though  too 
late,  that  from  the  desire  of  preserving  their  liberty, 
they  had  given  themselves  a  master. 

Dionysius  rightly  judged  the  importance  of  taking 
his  measures  before  the  people  repented  what  they 
had  done.  There  remained  but  one  step  more  to 
the  tyranny,  which  was  to  have  a  body  of  guards 
assigned  him;  and  that  he  accomplished  in  the  most 
artful  and  politic  manner.  He  proposed  that  all  the 
citizens  under  forty  years  of  age,  ana  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  arms,  should  march  with  provisions  for  thirty  days 
to  the  city  of  Leontium.  The  Syracusans  were  at 
that  time  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  had  a  garri¬ 
son  in  it.  It  was  full  of  fugitive  and  foreign  soldiers, 
who  were  very  fit  persons  for  the  execution  of  his  de¬ 
signs.  He  justly  suspected,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Syracusans  would  not  follow  him.  He  set  out, 
however,  and  arriving  in  the  night,  encamped  upon 
the  plains  near  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
great  noise  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  camp. 
This  tumult  was  raised  by  persons  planted  for  that 
purpose  by  Dionysius.  He  affected  to  believe  that 
ambuscades  had  been  laid  with  design  to  assassinate 
him,  and  in  great  trouble  and  alarm  retired  for  refuge 
into  the  citadel  of  Leontium,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  the  night,  after  having  caused  a  great  number  of 
fires  to  be  lighted,  and  drawn  around  him  such  of  the 
troops  as  he  most  confided  in.  At  break  of  day  the 
people  assembled  in  a  body,  to  whom,  expressing  still 
great  apprehension,  he  explained  the  danger  he  had 
been  in,  and  demanded  permission  to  choose  himself 
a  guard  of  600  men  for  the  security  of  his  person.  Pi- 
sistratus  had  set  him  the  example  long  before,  and  had 
used  the  same  stratagem  when  he  made  himself  ty¬ 
rant  of  Athens.  His  demand  seemed  very  reasonable, 
and  was  accordingly  complied  with.  He  chose  out 
1000  men  for  his  guard  upon  the  spot,  armed  them 
completely,  equipped  them  magnificently,  and  made 
them  great  promises  for  their  encouragement.  He 
also  attached  the  foreign  soldiers  to  his  interest  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  by  speaking  to  them  with  great  free¬ 
dom  and  affability.  He  made  many  removals  and  al¬ 
terations  in  the  troops,  to  secure  the  officers  in  his 
interest;  and  dismissed  Dexippus  to  Sparta,  as  he  dis¬ 
trusted  him.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a  great 
art  of  the  garrison,  which  he  had  sent  to  Gela,  to  join 
im,  and  assembled  from  all  parts  fugitives,  exiles, 
debtors,  and  criminals, — a  train  worthy  of  a  tyrant. 

With  this  escort  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  that 
trembled  at  his  approach.  The  people  were  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  oppose  his  undertakings,  or  to  dispute 
his  authority.  The  city  was  full  of  foreign  soldiers, 
and  saw  itself  upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Carthaginians.  To  strengthen  himself  the  more  in 
the  tyranny,  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  Hermo- 
crates,  the  most  powerful  citizen  of  Syracuse, and  who 
had  contributed  the  most  to  the  defeat  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans.  He  also  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxe- 
nus,  brother-in-law  of  Hermocrates.  He  afterwards 
summoned  an  assembly,  in  which  he  rid  himself  of 
Daphneus  and  Demarchus,  who  had  been  the  most 
active  in  opposing  his  usurpation.  I-n  this  manner 
Dionysius,  from  a  simple  notary  and  a  citizen  of  the 
lowest  class,  made  himself  absolute  lord  and  tyrant 
of  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Sicily. 

SECTION  II.— COMMOTIONS  IN  SICILY  AND  AT 
SYRACUSE  AGAINST  DIONYSIUS.  HE  FINDS  MEANS 
TO  DISPEL  THEM.  TO  PREVENT  REVOLTS,  HE  PRO¬ 
POSES  TO  ATTACK  THE  CARTHAGINIANS.  HIS  WON¬ 
DERFUL  APPLICATION  AND  SUCCESS  IN  MAKING 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  WAR.  PLATO  COMES  TO 

SYRACUSE.  HIS  INTIMACY  AND  FRIENDSHIP  WITH 

DION. 

Dionysius  had  a  rude  shock  to  sustain  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  usurpation.* *  The  Carthaginians  having 
besfeged  Gela,  he  marched  to  its  relief,  and  after  some 
unsuccessful  endeavours  against  the  enemy,  threw 
himself  into  the  place.  He  behaved  there  with  little 
vigour,  and  all  the  service  he  did  the  inhabitants  was 
to  make  them  abandon  their  city  in  the  night,  and  to 
cover  their  flight  in  person.  He  was  suspected  of 
acting  in  concert  with  the  enemy,  and  the  more,  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  pursue  him,  and  that  he  lost  very 
few  of  his  foreign  soldiers.  All  the  inhabitants  who 
remained  at  Gela  were  butchered.  Those  of  Cama- 
rina,  to  avoid  the  same  fate,  followed  their  example, 
and  withdrew  with  all  the  effects  they  could  carry 
away.  The  moving  sight  of  aged  persons,  matrons, 
young  virgins,  and  tender  infants,  hurried  on  beyond 
their  strength,  struck  Dionysius’s  troops  with  compas¬ 
sion,  and  incensed  them  against  the  tyrant.  Those 
he  had  raised  in  Italy  withdrew  to  their  own  country; 
and  the  Syracusan  cavalry,  after  having  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  kill  him  upon  the  march,  from  his  being 
surrounded  with  his  foreigners,  pushed  forwards,  and 
having  entered  Syracuse,  went  directly  to  his  palace, 
which  they  plundered,  using  his  wife  at  the  same  time 
with  so  much  violence  and  ill  treatment,  that  she  died 
of  it  soon  after.  Dionysius,  who  had  foreseen  their  de¬ 
sign,  followed  them  close  with  only  100  horse  and  400 
foot;  and  having  made  a  forced  march  of  almost  twenty 
leagues,2  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  the  gate  of  Achra- 
dina,  which  he  found  shut  against  him.  He  set  fire  to 
it,  and  thus  opened  himself  a  passage.  The  richest  of 
the  citizens  ran  thither  to  dispute  his  entrance,  but 
were  surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  and  almost  all  of 
them  killed.  Dionysius  having  entered  the  city,  put 
all  to  the  sword  that  came  in  his  way,  plundered  the 
houses  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  killed  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  and  forced  the  rest  to  leave  Syracuse.  The  next 
morning  the  whole  body  of  his  troops  arrived.  The 
unhappy  fugitives  of  Gela  and  Camarina,out  of  horror 
for  the  tyrant,  retired  to  the  Leontines.  Imilco  having 
sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  the  treaty  was  concluded 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.3  By  one  of  the  articles  it  was  stipulated, 
that  Sywacuse  should  continue  under  the  government 
of  Dionysius;  which  confirmed  all  the  suspicions  that 
had  been  conceived  of  him.  This  happened  in  the 
year  Darius  Nothus  died. 

It  was  then  he  sacrificed  to  his  re¬ 
pose  and  security  every  thing  that  A.  M.  3600. 
could  give  him  umbrage.  He  knew  Ant.  J.  C.  404. 
that  after  having  deprived  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  of  all  that  was  most  dear  to  them,  he  could  not 
fail  of  incurring  their  utmost  hatred ;  and  the  fear  of 
the  miseries  he  had  to  expect  from  it,  increased  in  the 
usurper,  in  proportion  to  their  abhorrence  of  him.  He 
looked  upon  all  his  new  subjects  as  so  many  enemies, 
and  believed  that  he  could  guard  against  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him  on  both  sides,  and  dogged  him 
in  all  places,  only  by  cutting  off  one  part  of  the  people, 
to  intimidate  the  other.  He  did  not  perceive,  that  by 
adding  the  cruelty  of  executions  to  the  oppression  of 
the  public,  he  only  multiplied  his  enemies,  and  induced 
them  after  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  to  preserve  at  least 
their  own  lives  by  attempts  upon  his. 

Dionysius, 4  who  foresaw  that  the  Syracusans  would 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  repose,  in  which  the 
treaty  lately'  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  had 
left  them,  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  their 
liberty,  neglected  nothing  on  his  side  to  strengthen  his 
power.  He  fortified  the  part  of  the  city  called  the 
Isle,  which  w7as  already  very  strong  from  the  nature  of 
its  situation,  and  might  be  defended  by  a  moderate 
garrison.  He  surrounded  it  with  good  walls,  flanked 
at  due  distances  with  high  towers,  and  separated  it  in 
that  manner  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  To  these  works 
he  added  a  strong  citadel,  to  serve  him  for  a  retreat 


i  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  227.  231. 

*  Page  49. 


2  Four  hundred  stadia 
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and  refuge  in  case  of  accident;  and  caused  a  great 
number  of  shops  and  piazzas  to  be  erected,  capable 
of  containing  a  considerable  multitude  of  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  lands,  he  chose  out  the  best  of  them, 
which  he  bestowed  upon  his  creatures  and  the  officers 
of  his  appointing,  and  distributed  the  rest  in  equal  pro¬ 
portion  amongst  the  citizens  and  strangers,  including 
amongst  the  former  the  slaves  who  had  been  made 
free.  He  divided  the  houses  in  the  same  manner,  re¬ 
serving  those  in  the  Isle  for  such  of  the  citizens  as  he 
could  most  confide  in,  and  for  his  strangers. 

After  having  taken  these  precautions  for  his  secu¬ 
rity,  he  began  to  think  of  subjecting  several  free  states 
of  Sicily,  which  had  aided  the  Carthaginians.  He  be¬ 
an  with  the  siege  of  Herbesus.  The  Syracusans  in 
is  army,  seeing  theirswords  in  their  hands,  thought  it 
their  duty  to  use  them  for  the  re-establishment  of  their 
liberty.  At  a  time  when  they  met  in  throngs  to  con¬ 
cert  their  measures,  one  of  the  officers,  who  took  upon 
him  to  reprove  them  in  harsh  terms,  was  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  his  death  served  as  a  signal  for  their  re¬ 
volt.  They  sent  immediately  to  _3£tna  for  the  horse 
who  had  retired  thither  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Dionysius,  alarmed  at  this  motion,  raised  the 
siege,  and  marched  directly  to  Syracuse,  to  keep  it 
in  obedience.  The  revolters  followed  him  close,  and 
having  seized  upon  the  suburb  Epipolae,  barred  him 
from  all  communication  with  the  country.  Having 
received  aid  from  their  allies  both  by  sea  and  land, 
they  seta  price  upon  the  tyrant’s  head,  and  promised 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  such  of  the  strangers  as 
should  abandon  him.  A  great  number  came  over  to 
them;  whom  they  treated  with  the  utmost  favour  and 
humanity.  They  made  their  machines  advance,  and 
battered  the  walls  of  the  Isle  vigorously,  without 
giving  Dionysius  the  least  respite. 

The  tyrant,  finding  himself  reduced  to  extremities, 
abandoned  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  strangers,  and 
shut  up  on  the  side  of  the  country,  assembled  his 
friends  to  consult  with  them,  rather  by  what  kind  of 
death  he  should  put  a  glorious  period  to  his  career, 
than  upon  the  means  of  saving  himself.  They  endea¬ 
voured  to  inspire  him  with  new  courage,  and  were 
divided  in  their  opinions;  but  at  last  the  advice  of 
Philistus  prevailed,  which  was,  that  he  should  by  no 
means  renounce  the  tyranny.  Dionysius,  to  gain 
time,  sent  deputies  to  the  revolters,  and  demanded 
permission  to  quit  the  place  with  his  adherents;  which 
was  granted,  and  five  ships  were  allowed  him  to  trans¬ 
port  his  followers  and  effects.  He  had,  however,  sent 
despatches  secretly  to  the  Campanians, who  garrisoned 
the  places  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  with 
offers  of  considerable  reward,  if  they  would  come  to 
his  relief. 

The  Syracusans,  who,  after  the  treaty,  believed 
their  business  done,  and  the  tyrant  entirely  defeated, 
had  disarmed  part  of  their  troops,  and  the  rest  acted 
with  great  indolence  and  little  discipline.  The  arri¬ 
val  of  the  Campanians,  to  the  number  of  1200  horse, 
infinitely  surprised  and  alarmed  the  city.  After  ha¬ 
ving  beaten  such  as  disputed  their  passage,  they  open¬ 
ed  themselves  a  way  to  Dionysius.  At  the  same  time, 
300  soldiers  more  arrived  to  his  assistance.  The  face 
of  things  was  then  entirely  altered,  and  terror  and 
dejection  now  were  transferred  to  the  Syracusans. 
Dionysius,  in  a  sally,  drove  the  Syracusans  vigorous¬ 
ly  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  city  called  Neapolis.  The 
slaughter  was  not  very'  considerable,  because  he  had 
given  orders  to  spare  those  that  fled.  He  caused  the 
dead  to  be  interred,  and  gave  those  who  had  retired 
to  jEtna  to  understand,  that  thev  might  return  with 
entire  security,  promising  entirely  to  forget  the  past. 
Many  came  to  Syracuse,  but  others  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  confide  in  the  faith  of  a  tyrant.  The 
Campanians  were  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
dismissed. 

The  Lacedaemonians  at.  this  time  took  such  mea¬ 
sures  in  regard  to  Syracuse  as  were  most  worthy  of 
the  Spartan  name.  They  had  lately  subverted  the  li¬ 
berty  of  Athens,  and  declared  publicly,  in  all  the  ci¬ 
ties  dependent  upon  them,  against  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  They  deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  ostensibly  to  express  the  interest  they  took  in 


the  misfortunes  of  that  city,  and  to  offer  it  their  aid; 
but,  in  reality,  to  confirm  Dionysius  in  his  resolution 
of  supporting  himself  in  the  tyranny;  expecting,  that 
from  the  increase  ot  his  power,  he  would  prove  of 
great  advantage  and  support  to  fheir  own. 

Dionysius  saw,  from  what  had  so  lately  happened 
at  Syracuse,  what  he  wa3  to  expect  from  the  people 
for  the  future.  Whilst  the  inhabitants  were  employed 
abroad  in  gathering  in  their  harvest,  he  entered  their 
houses,  and  seized  upon  all  the  arms  he  could  find 
He  afterwards  enclosed  the  citadel  with  an  addition¬ 
al  wall,  fitted  out  abundance  of  ships,  armed  great 
numbers  of  strangers,  and  took  all  possible  measures 
to  secure  himself  against  the  disaffection  of  the  Syra¬ 
cusans. 

After  having  made  this  provision  for  his  safety  at 
home,  he  prepared  to  extend  his  conquests  abroad; 
from  whence  he  proposed  to  himself  not  merely  the 
increase  of  his  dominions  and  revenues,  but  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  diverting  his  subjects  from  feeling 
the  loss  of  their  liberty,  by  turning  their  attention  to¬ 
wards  their  ancient  and  always  abhorred  enemy,  and 
by  employing  them  in  lofty  projects,  military  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  glorious  exploits,  to  which  the  hopes  of 
riches  and  plunder  would  be  annexed.  He  relied  also 
on  acquiring  by  this  means  the  affection  of  his  troops, 
and  on  securing  the  esteem  of  the  people  by  the 
grandeur  and  success  of  his  enterprises. 

Dionysius  wanted  neither  courage  nor  policy,  and 
had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general.  He  took, 
either  by  force  or  fraud,  Naxos,  Catana,  Leontium, 
and  some  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,1  which  for  that  reason  were  very  convenient 
for  his  purposes.  Some  of  them  he  treated  with  fa¬ 
vour  and  clemency,  to  engage  the  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people:  others  he  plundered,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Leonti¬ 
um  were  transplanted  to  Syracuse. 

Thesp  conquests  alarmed  the  neighbouring  cities, 
which  saw  themselves  threatened  with  the  same  mis¬ 
fortune.  Rhegium,  situate  upon  the  opposite  coast 
of  the  strait  which  divides  Sicily  from  Italy,  prepared 
to  prevent  it,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Syracusan  exiles,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  in¬ 
duced  the  Messenians,  on  the  Sicilian  side  of  the 
strait,  to  aid  them  with  a  powerful  supply.  They  had 
levied  a  considerable  army,  and  were  upon  the  point 
of  marching  against  the  tyrant,  when  discord  arose 
amongst  the  troops,  and  rendered  the  enterprise  abor¬ 
tive.  It  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Dionysius  and  the  two  cities. 

He  had  long  revolved  a  great  design  in  his  mind— 
to  ruin  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily,  which  was 
a  great  obstacle  to  his  own,  as  his  discontented  sub¬ 
jects  never  failed  of  finding  a  secure  refuge  in  the 
towns  dependent  upon  that  nation.  The  occurrence 
of  a  plague,  which  had  lately  ravaged  Carthage,  and 
extremely  diminished  its  strength,  seemed  to  supply 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  de¬ 
sign.  But,  as  a  man  of  ability,  he  knew  that  the 
greatness  of  the  preparations  ought  to  correspond 
with  that  of  an  enterprise,  to  assure  the  success  ofit; 
and  he  took  his  measures  in  a  manner  which  shows 
the  extent  of  his  views,  and  extraordinary  capacity. 
He  therefore  used  uncommon  pains  and  application; 
conscious  that  the  war,  into  which  he  was  going  to 
enter  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  then  in 
the  world,  might  be  of  long  duration,  and  be  attended 
with  consequences  of  the  utmost  importance. 

His  first  care  was  to  bring  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  as  well  from  the  conquered  ci-  A.  M.  3605. 
ties  in  Sicily  as  from  Greece  and  Ita-  Ant.  J.  C.  399. 
ly,  a  great  number  of  artisans  and 
workmen  of  all  kinds,  whom  he  induced  to  come  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  lure  of  great  gain  and  reward,  the  certain 
means  of  engaing  the  most  skilful  persons  in  every 
profession.  He  caused  an  infinite  number  of  arms  of 
all  kinds  to  be  forged;  swords,  javelins,  lances,  par¬ 
tisans,  helmets, cuirasses,  bucklers;  all  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  nation  by  whom  they  were  to  be  worn.  He 
built  also  a  great  number  of  galleys  that  had  from 
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three  to  fiv:  benches  of  rowers,  and  were  an  entirely 
new  invention,  with  abundance  of  barks  and  other 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  provisions. 

The  whole  city  seemed  but  one  workshop,  and  con¬ 
tinually  resounded  with  the  noise  of  the  several  arti¬ 
sans.  Not  only  the  porches  of  the  temples,  the  pi¬ 
azzas,  porticoes,  places  of  exercise,  and  public  squares, 
but  even  private  houses  of  any  extent,  were  full  of 
workmen.  Dionysius  had  distributed  them  with  ad¬ 
mirable  order.  Each  species  of  artists,  divided  by 
streets  and  districts,  had  their  overseers  and  inspect¬ 
ors,  who  by  their  presence  and  direction  promoted  and 
completed  the  works.  Dionysius  himself  was  perpe¬ 
tually  amongst  the  workmen,  stimulating  and  encoura¬ 
ging  them  by  praise  and  rewards  in  proportion  to  their 
merit.  He  knew  how  to  confer  different  marks  of 
honour  upon  them,  according  as  they  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  ingenuity  or  industry.  He  would 
even  make  some  of  them  dine  with  him  at  his  own 
table,  where  he  entertained  them  with  the  freedom 
and  kindness  of  a  friend.  It  is  justly  said,  that  ho¬ 
nour  nourishes  the  arts  and  sciences,1  and  that  men 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  are  animated  by  the  love 
of  glory.  The  prince  who  knows  how  to  put  the  two 
great  springs  and  strongest  incentives  of  the  human 
soul,  interest  and  glory,  in  motion  under  proper  regu¬ 
lations,  will  soon  make  all  arts  and  sciences  flourish 
in  his  kingdom,  and  fill  it  at  a  small  expense  with 
ersons  who  excel  in  every  profession.  And  this 
appened  now  at  Syracuse,  where  a  single  person,  of 
great  ability  in  the  art  of  governing,  excited  such  ar¬ 
dour  and  emulation  amongst  the  artificers  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  or  describe. 

Dionysius  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  naval 
affairs.  He  knew  that  Corinth  had  invented  the  art 
of  building  galleys  with  three  and  five  benches  of 
oars,  and  was  ambitious  of  acquiring  for  Syracuse,  a 
Corinthian  colony,  the  glory  of  bringing  that  inven¬ 
tion  to  perfection;  which  he  effected.  The  timber 
for  building  his  galleys  was  brought,  part  of  it  from 
Italy,  where  it  was  drawn  on  carriages  to  the  sea-side, 
and  from  thence  shipped  to  Syracuse;  and  part  from 
mount  iEtna,  which  at  that  time  produced  abundance 
of  pine  and  fur  trees.  In  a  short  time,  a  fleet  of  200 
galleys  was  seen  to  rise,  as  it  were,  all  at  once  out  of 
the  earth;  and  100  others,  formerly  built,  were  refit¬ 
ted  by  his  order:  he  caused  also  160  sheds  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  within  the  great  port,  each  capable  of  containing 
two  galleys,  and  150  more  to  be  repaired. 

The  sight  of  such  a  fleet,  built  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  fitted  out  with  so  much  magnificence,  would  have 
given  reason  to  believe  that  all  Sicily  had  united  its 
labours  and  revenues  in  accomplishing  so  great  and 
expensive  a  work.  On  the  other  side,  the  view  of 
such  an  incredible  quantity  of  arms  newly  made, 
would  have  inclined  one  to  think  that  Dionysius  had 
solely  employed  himself  in  providing  them,  and  had 
exhausted  his  treasures  in  the  expense.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  140,000  shields,  and  as  many  helmets  and 
swords:  and  upwards  of  14, 000  cuirasses,  finished  with 
all  the  art  and  elegance  imaginable.  They  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  horse,  for  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
of  the  foot,  and  for  the  foreign  troops  who  had  the 
guard  of  his  person.  Darts,  arrows,  and  lances  were 
innumerable;  and  engines  and  machines  of  war  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  preparations. 

The  fleet  was  to  be  manned  by  an  equal  number 
of  citizens  and  strangers.  Dionysius  did  not  think  of 
raising  troops  till  all  his  preparations  were  complete. 
Syracuse  and  the  cities  in  its  dependance  supplied 
him  with  part  of  his  forces.  Many  came  from.  Greece, 
and  especially  from  Sparta.  The  considerable  pay 
he  offered  brought  soldiers  in  crowds  from  all  parts 
to  enlist  in  his  service. 

He  omitted  none  of  the  precautions  necessary  to 
ensure  the  success  of  his  enterprise;  the  importance 
as  well  as  difficulty  of  which  was  well  known  to  him. 
He  was  not  ignorant  that  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  troops  for  their  general, 
and  applied  himself  particularly  to  gain  the  hearts, 
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not  of  his  own  subjects  only,  but  of  a  1  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily,  and  was  wonderfully  successful  in  his  at¬ 
tempts.  He  had  entirely  changed  his  behaviour  for 
some  time.  Kindness,  courtesy,  clemency,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  do  good,  and  an  obliging  and  insinuating  de¬ 
portment  to  all,  bad  taken  place  of  that  haughty  and 
imperious  air  and  inhumanity,  which  had  rendered 
him  so  odious.  He  was  so  entirely  altered,  that  he 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  man. 

Whilst  he  was  hastening  his  preparations  for  war 
and  studying  to  attain  his  subject’s  pffections,  he  me¬ 
ditated  an  alliance  with  two  powerful  cities,  Rhegium 
and  Messina,  which  were  capable  of  disconcerting  his 
great  designs  by  a  formidable  diversion.  The  league 
formed  against  him  by  those  cities  some  time  before, 
though  without  any  effect,  gave  him  some  uneasiness. 
He  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  make  sure  of  the 
amity  of  them  both.  He  presented  the  inhabitants  of 
Messina  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  which 
was  situate  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  lay  very  com- 
modiously  for  them.  To  give  the  people  of  Rhegi¬ 
um  an  instance  of  his  esteem  and  regard  for  them,  he 
sent  embassadors  to  desire  that  they  would  give  him 
one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage.  He  had  lost  his 
first  wife  in  the  popular  commotion,  of  which  men¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made. 

Dionysius,  sensible  that  nothing  establishes  a  throne 
more  effectually  than  the  prospect  of  a  successor,  who 
may  enter  into  the  same  designs,  have  the  same  inte¬ 
rests,  pursue  the  same  plan,  and  observe  the  same 
maximte  of  government,  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
present  tranquillity  of  his  affairs  to  contract  a  double 
marriage,  in  order  to  have  a  successor,  to  whom  he 
might  transfer  the  sovereignty  which  had  cost  him  so 
many  toils,  and  dangers  to  acquire. 

The  people  of  Rhegium,  to  whom  Dionysius  had 
first  applied,  having  called  a  council  to  take  his  de¬ 
mand  into  consideration,  after  a  long  debate  came  to 
a  resolution  not  to  contract  any  alliance  with  a  ty¬ 
rant;  and  for  their  final  answer  returned,  that  they 
had  only  the  hangman’s  daughter  to  give  him.  The 
raillery  was  keen,  and  cut  deep.  We  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  how  dear  that  city  paid  for  their  jest. 

The  Locrians,  to  whom  Dionysius  sent  the  same 
embassadors,  did  not  show  themselves  so  difficult  and 
delicate,  but  sent  him  for  a  wife  Doris,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens.  He  caused 
her  to  be  brought  from  Locris  in  a  galley  with  five 
benches  of  rowers,  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and 
glittering  in  every  part  with  gold  and  silver.  He 
married,  at  the  same  time,  Aristomache,  daughter  of 
Hipparinus,  the  most  considerable  and  powerful  of 
the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  and  sister  of  Dion,  of  whom 
much  will  be  said  hereafter.  She  was  brought  to  hi3 
palace  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  which 
was  then  a  singular  mark  of  distinction.  The  nup¬ 
tials  of  both  were  celebrated  the  same  day  with  uni¬ 
versal  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  at 
tended  with  feasts  and  presents  of  incredible  magni 
licence. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  manners  and  universal  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  western  nations,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  he  espoused  two  wives  at  once;  taking  in  this,  as 
in  every  thing  else,  the  liberty  assumed  by  tyrants,  of 
setting  themselves  above  all  laws. 

Dionysius  seemed  to  have  an  equal  affection  for  the 
two  wives,  without  giving  the  preference  to  either,  to 
remove  all  cause  of  jealousy  and  discord.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Syracuse  reported  that  he  preferred  his  own 
countrywoman  to  the  foreigner;  but  the  latter  had 
the  good  fortune  first  to  bring  her  husband  a  son, 
which  supported  him  not  a  little  against  the  cabals  and 
intrigues  of  the  Syracusans.  Aristomache  was  a  long 
time  without  any  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  though  Di¬ 
onysius  desired  so  earnestly  to  have  issue  by  her,  that 
he  put  the  mother  of  his  Locrian  wife  to  death,  accu¬ 
sing  her  of  hindering  Aristomache  from  conceiving, 
by  witchcraft  and  sorcery. 

Aristomache’s  brother  was  the  celebrated  Dion,  who 
was  in  great  estimation  with  Dionysius.  He  was  at 
first  obliged  for  his  credit  to  his  sister's  favour;  but  ha¬ 
ving  afterwards  given  proofs  of  his  great  capacity  ip 
many  instances,  his  own  merit  made  him  much  be 
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loved  and  regarded  by  the  tyrant.  Amongst  the  other 
marks  which  Dionysius  gave  him  of  his  confidence, 
he  ordered  his  treasurers  to  supply  him,  without  far¬ 
ther  orders,  with  whatever  money  he  should  demand, 
provided  they  informed  him  the  very  same  day  what 
they  had  given  him. 

Dion  had  naturally  a  great  and  d-  hie  soul.  A  hap¬ 
py  accident  had  conduced  to  inspire  and  confirm  in 
him  the  most  elevated  sentiments.  A  kind  of  chance, 
or  rather,  as  Plutarch  says,  a  peculiar  providence, 
which  laid  at  a  distance  the  foundations  of  the  liberty 
of  Syracuse,  brought  Plato,  the  most  celebrated  of 
philosophers  to  that  city.  Dion  became  his  friend  and 
disciple,  and  made  great  improvements  from  his  les¬ 
sons,  for  though  brought  up  in  a  luxurious  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  court,  where  the  supreme  good  was  made  to 
consist  in  pleasure  and  magnificence,  he  had  no  soon¬ 
er  heard  tne  precepts  of  his  new  master,  and  imbibed 
a  taste  of  the  philosophy  that  inculcates  virtue,  than 
his  soul  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  it.  Plato,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  gives  this  glorious  testimoy  of  him; 
that  he  had  never  met  with  a  young  man  upon  whom 
his  discourses  made  so  great  an  impression,  or  who 
had  comprehended  his  principles  with  so  much 
quickness  and  vivacity. 

As  Dion  was  young  and  inexperienced,  observing 
the  facility  with  which  Plato  had  changed  his  taste 
and  inclinations,  he  imagined,  with  simplicity  enough, 
that  the  same  reasons  would  have  the  same  effects  up¬ 
on  the  mind  of  Dionysius;  and  with  this  view  could 
not  rest  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  tyrant  to  hear 
and  converse  with  him.  Dionysius  consented;  but 
the  lust  of  tyrannic  power  had  taken  too  deep  a  root 
in  his  heart  to  be  ever  eradicated  from  it.  It  was 
like  an  indelible  dye,1  that  had  penetrated  his  inmost 
soul,  from  whence  it  was  impossible  ever  to  efface  it. 

Though  the  stay-  of  Plato  at  the  court  made  no  al¬ 
teration  in  Dionysius,2  the  latter  still  continued  to 
give  Dion  the  same  marks  of  his  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  even  to  endure,  without  taking  offence, 
the  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  to  him.  Dionysius, 
ridiculing  one  day  the  government  of  Gelon,  formerly 
king  of  Syracuse,  and  saying,  in  allusion  to  his  name, 
that  he  had  been  the  laughing-stock  of  Sicily,3  the 
whole  court  greatly  admired,  and  took  no  small  pains 
to  praise  the  quaintness  and  delicacy  of  the  conceit, 
insipid  and  flat  as  it  was,  and  indeed,  as  puns  and 
quibbles  generally  are.  Dion  took  it  in  a  serious 
sense,  ana  was  so  bold  as  to  represent  to  him  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  to  talk  in  that  manner  of  a  prince 
whose  wise  and  equitable  conduct  had  been  the  mo¬ 
del  of  a  perfect  government,  and  given  the  Syracu¬ 
sans  a  favourable  opinion  of  monarchical  power. 
“You  reign,”  added  he,  “and  are  trusted, forGelon's 
sake;  but  for  your  sake,  no  man  will  ever  be  trusted 
after  you.”  It  was  much  that  a  tyrant  should  suffer 
himself  to  be  talked  to  in  such  a  manner  with  im¬ 
punity. 

SECTION  III. - DIONYSIUS  DECLARES  WAR 

AGAINST  THE  CARTHAGINIANS.  VARIOUS  SUC¬ 
CESS  OF  IT.  SYRACUSE  REDUCED  TO  EXTREMI¬ 
TIES,  AND  SOON  AFTER  DELIVERED.  NEW  COM¬ 
MOTIONS  AGAINST  DIONYSIUS.  DEFEAT  OF  IMIL- 
CO,  AND  AFTERWARDS  OF  MAGO.  UNHAPPY  FATE 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  RHEGIUM. 

Dionysius  seeing  his  great  preparations  were  now 
complete,  and  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
field,  publicly  opened  his  design  to  the  Syracusans,  in 
order  to  interest  them  the  more  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  and  told  them  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
make  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  represented 
that  people  as  the  perpetual  and  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  of  those  who  inhabited  Si¬ 
cily;  that  the  plague  which  had  lately  wasted  Car¬ 
thage,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  ought 
noUo  be  neglected;  that  the  people  in  subjection  to 
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such  severe  masters,  waited  only  the  signal  to  declare 
against  them;  that  it  would  be  glorious  for  Syracuse 
to  reinstate  the  Grecian  cities  in  their  liberty,  after 
having  so  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  Barba¬ 
rians;  that  in  declaring  war  at  present  against  the 
Carthaginians,  they  only  anticipated  them  by  a  short 
time;  since  as  soon  as  they  had  retrieved  their  losses, 
they  would  not  fail  to  attack  Syracuse  with  all  their 
forces. 

The  assembly  were  unanimous  in  opinion.  Their 
ancient  and  natural  hatred  of  the  Barbarians;  their 
anger  and  resentment  against  them  for  having  given 
Syracuse  a  master;  and  the  hope  that  with  arms  in  ■ 
their  hands  they  might  find  some  occasion  of  recover¬ 
ing  their  liberty,  united  them  in  their  suffrages.  The 
war  was  resolved  withoutany  opposition,  and  it  began 
that  very  instant.  There  were  at  Syracuse,  as  well 
in  the  city  as  the  port,  a  great  number  of  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  who,  relying  upon  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the 
peace,  exercised  traffic,  and  thought  themselves  in 
security.  The  populace,  by  Dionysius’s  authority, 
upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  ran  to  their 
houses  and  ships,  plundered  their  goods,  and  carried 
off  their  effects.  They  met  with  the  same  treatment 
throughout  Sicily;  and  murders  and  massacres  were 
added  to  this  pillage,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  many 
cruelties  committed  by  the  Barbarians  upon  those  they 
conquered,  and  to  show  them  what  they  had  to  expect 
if  they  continued  to  make  war  with  the  same  in¬ 
humanity. 

After  this  bloody  execution,  Diony¬ 
sius  sent  a  letter  by  a  herald  to  Car-  A.  M.  3607. 
thage,  in  which  he  signified  that  the  Ant.  J.  C.  397. 
Syracusans  declared  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  if  they  did  not  withdraw  their  garri¬ 
sons  from  all  the  Grecian  cities  held  by  them  in  Sici¬ 
ly.  The  readingof  this  letter,  which  took  place  first 
in  the  senate  and  afterwards  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,, occasioned  an  uncommon  alarm,  as  tne  pesti¬ 
lence  had  reduced  the  city  to  a  deplorable  condition. 
However,  they  were  not  dismayed,  and  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  defence.  They  raised  troops  with  the  ut¬ 
most  diligence,  and  Imilco  set  out  immediately  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily. 

Dionysius,  on  his  side,  lost  no  time,  ana  took  tne 
field  with  his  army,  which  daily  increased  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  new  troops,  who  came  to  join  him  from  all 
aarts.  It  amounted  to  80,000  foot  and  3000  horse. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  200  galleys,  and  500  barks  la¬ 
den  with  provisions  and  machines  of  war.  He  open¬ 
ed  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Motya,  a  fortified 
town  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians  near  mount 
Eryx,  in  a  little  island  something  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  continents  to  which  it  was  join¬ 
ed  by  a  small  neck  of  land,  which  the  besieged  imme¬ 
diately  cut  through,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the 
enemy  on  that  side. 

Dionysius  having  left  the  care  of  the  siege  to  Lep- 
tines,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  went  with  his  land 
forces  to  attack  the  places  in  alliance  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  Terrified  by  the  approach  of  so  nume¬ 
rous  an  army,  they  all  surrendered  except  five;  which 
were  Ancyra,  Solos,  Palermo,5  Segesta,  and  Entella, 
The  last  two  places  he  besieged. 

Imilco,  however,  to  make  a  diversion,  detached  ten 
galleys  of  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  attack  and  surprise 
in  the  night  all  the  vessels  which  remained  in  the  port 
of  Syracuse.  The  commander  of  this  expedition  en¬ 
tered  the  port  according  to  his  orders,  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  resistance;  and  after  having  sunk  a  great 
part  of  the  vessels  which  he  found  there,  retired  well 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

Dionysius,  after  having  wasted  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  returned,  and  sat  down  with  his  whole  army  be¬ 
fore  Motya:  and  having  employed  a  great  number  ot 
hands  in  making  causeways  and  moles,  he  restored 
the  neck  of  land,  and  brought  forward  his  engines  on 
that  side.  The  place  was  attacked  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  equally  well  defended.  A fter  the  be¬ 
siegers  had  passed  the  breach  and  entered  the  Gi  y, 
the  besieged  persisted  a  great  while  in  defending 
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themselves  with  incredible  valour;  so  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pursue  and  drive  them  from  house  to  house. 
The  soldiers,  enraged  at  so  obstinate  a  defence,  put 
all  before  them  to  the  sword;  age,  youth,  women, 
children,  nothing  was  spared,  except  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  temples.  The  town  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  soldiers'  discretion;  Dionysius  being 
leased  with  an  occasion  of  attaching  the  troops  to 
is  service  by  the  allurement  and  hope  of  gain. 

The  Carthaginians  made  an  extraordinary  effort  the 
next  year,  and  raised  an  army  of  300,000  foot  and  4000 
horse.  The  fleet  under  Mago’s  command  consisted 
of  400  galleys,  and  upwards  of  600  vessels  laden  with 
provisions  and  engines  of  war.  Imilco  had  given  the 
captains  of  the  fleet  his  orders  sealed  up,  which  were 
ot  to  be  opened  till  they  were  out  at  sea.  He  had 
aken  this  precaution,  that  his  designs  might  be  kept 
secret,  and  to  prevent  spies  from  sending  information 
of  them  to  Sicily.  The  rendezvous  was  at  Palermo; 
where  the  fleet  arrived  without  much  loss  in  their  pas¬ 
sage.  Imilco  took  Eryx  by  treachery,  and  soon  after 
compelled  Motya  to  surrender.  Messina  seemed  to 
him  a  place  of  importance;  because  it  might  favour 
the  landing  of  troops  from  Italy  in  Sicily,  and  bar  the 
passage  of  those  that  should  come  from  Peloponne¬ 
sus.  After  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  it  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  some  time  after  he  entirely  demolished  it. 

Dionysius,  seeing  his  forces  extremely  inferior  to 
the  enemy,  retired  to  Syracuse.  Almost  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Sicily,  who  hated  him  from  the  beginning,  and 
were  only  reconciled  to  him  in  appearance  and  out 
of  fear,  took  this  occasion  to  quit  his  party,  and  to 
join  the  Carthaginians.  The  tyrant  levied  new 
troops,  and  gave  the  slaves  their  liberty,  that  they 
might  serve  on  board  the  fleet.  His  army  amounted 
to  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  his  fleet  to  180 
galleys.  With  these  forces  he  took  the  field,  and  re¬ 
moved  about  eight  leagues  from  Syracuse.  Imilco  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance  with  his  land  army,  followed  by 
his  fleet,  that  kept  near  the  coast.  When  he  arrived 
at  Naxos,  he  could  not  continue  his  march  along  the 
sea-side,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  long  compass  round 
mount  jEtna,  which,  by  a  new  eruption,  had  set  the 
country  about  it  on  fire,  and  covered  it  with  ashes. 
He  ordered  his  fleet  to  wait  bis  coming  up  at  Catana. 
Dionysius,  apprised  of  this,  thought  the  opportunity 
favourable  for  attacking  it,  whilst  separated  from  the 
land  forces,  and  whilst  his  own,  drawn  np  in  battle 
upon  the  shore,  might  be  of  service  to  animate  and 
support  his  fleet.  The  scheme  was  wisely  concerted, 
but  the  success  not  answerable  to  it.  Leptines  his 
admiral,  having  advanced  inconsiderately  with  thirty 
alleys,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dionysius,  who 
ad  particularly  recommended  to  him  not  to  divide 
his  forces,  at  first  sank  several  of  the  enemy’s  ships, 
but,  upon  being  surrounded  by  the  greater  number, 
was  forced  to  fly.  His  whole  fleet  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  was  warmly  pursued  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Mago  despatched  boats  full  of  soldiers,  with  orders  to 
kill  all  that  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swim¬ 
ming  to  shore.  The  land  army  drawn  up  there,  saw 
them  perish  miserably,  without  being  able  to  give 
them  any  assistance.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
Sicilians  was  very  great,  more  than  100  galleys  be¬ 
ing  either  taken  or  sunk,  and  20,000  men  perishing 
either  in  the  battle  or  the  flight. 

The  Sicilians,  who  were  afraid  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  Syracuse,  where  they  could  not  fail  of  being  be¬ 
sieged  very  soon,  solicited  Dionysius  to  lead  them 
against  Imilco,  whom  so  bold  an  enterprise  might  cl is- 
concert;  besides  which,  they  should  find  his  troops 
fatigued  with  their  long  and  forced  march.  The  pro¬ 
posal  pleased  him  at  first;  but  upon  reflecting  that 
Mago,  with  the  victorious  fleet,  might  in  the  mean 
time  advance  and  take  Syracuse,  he  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  return  thither;  which  was  the  occasion 
of  his  losing  abundance  of  his  troops,  who  deserted  in 
numbers  on  all  sides.  Imilco,  after  a  march  of  two 
days,  arrived  at  Catana,  where  he  halted  some  days  to 
refresh  his  army,  and  refit  his  fleet,  which  had  suffer¬ 
ed  exceedingly  by  a  violent  storm. 

He  then  marched  to  Syracuse,1  and  made  his  fleet 


enter  the  port  in  triumph.  More  than  200  galleys 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  made  a  noble 
appearance  as  they  advanced;  the  crews  forming  a 
kind  of  concert  by  the  uniform  and  regular  order 
they  observed  in  the  motion  of  their  oars.  They 
were  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  smaller  ves¬ 
sels;  so  that  the  port,  vast  as  it  was,  was  scarcely  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  them,  the  whole  sea  being  in  a 
manner  covered  with  sails.  At  the  same  time  on  the 
other  side  appeared  the  land  army  composed,  as  has 
been  said,  of  300,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  Imilco 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  army 
encamped  round,  at  somewhat  more  than  a  half 
league’s  distance  from  the  city.2  It  is  easy  tojudge  the 
consternation  and  alarm  with  which  such  a  prospect 
inspired  the  Syracusans.  The  Carthaginian  general 
advanced  with  his  troops  to  the  walls  to  offer  the  Sy¬ 
racusans  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  upon  the 
two  remaining  ports  by  a  detachment  oflOO  galleys.3 
As  be  saw  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  make  the  least 
movement,  he  retired,  contented  for  the  present  with 
the  enemy’s  avowal  of  their  weakness.  For  thirty 
days  together  he  laid  waste  thecountry,  cutting  down 
all  the  trees,  and  destroying  all  before  him.  He  then 
made  himself  master  of  the  suburb  called  Archradina, 
and  plundered  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
Foreseeing  that  the  siege  might  probably  be  of  long 
duration,  he  intrenched  his  camp,  and  enclosed  it  with 
strong  walls,  after  having  demolished  for  that  purpose 
all  the  tombs,  and  amongst  others,  that  of  Gelon  and 
his  wife  Demarata,  which  was  a  most  magnificent 
monument.  He  built  three  forts  at  some  distance 
from  each  other;  the  first  at  Plemmyrium ;  the  second 
towards  the  middle  of  the  port;  tne  third  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter;  in  order  to  secure  his  magazines 
of  corn  and  wine.  He  sent  also  a  great  number  of 
small  vessels  to  Sardinia  and  Africa  to  fetch  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Polyxenus,  whom  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  Dionysius  had  despatched  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  into  Italy  and  Greece  for  all  the  aid 
he  could  obtain,  and  he  brought  with  him  a  fleet  of 
thirty  ships,  commanded  by  Pharacides,  a  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian.  This  reinforcement  came  very  seasonably,  and 
gave  the  Syracusans  new  spirit.  Upon  seeing  a  bark 
laden  with  provisions  for  the  enemy,  they  detached 
five  galleys,  and  took  it.  The  Carthaginians  gave 
them  chase  with  forty  sail;  the  Syracusans  advanced 
with  their  whole  fleet,  and  in  the  battle  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  admiral-galley,  damaged  many 
others,  took  twenty-four,  pursued  the  rest  to  the  place 
where  their  whole  fleet  rode,  and  offered  them  battle 
a  second  time,  which  the  Carthaginians,  discouraged 
by  the  check  they  had  received,  were  afraid  to  accept. 

The  Syracusans,  emboldened  by  so  unexpected  a 
victory,  returned  to  the  city  with  the  galleys  they  had 
taken,  and  entered  it  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  Animated 
by  this  success,  which  could  be  only  ascribed  to  their 
valour,  (for  Dionysius  was  then  absent  with  a  small 
detachment  of  their  fleet  to  procure  provisions,  attend¬ 
ed  by  Leptines,)  they  encouraged  each  other,  and 
seeing  themselves  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  re¬ 
proached  one  another  with  cowardice,  ardently  ex¬ 
claiming,  that  the  time  was  come  for  throwing  off  the 
shameful  yoke  of  servitude,  and  resuming  their  ancient 
liberty. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  midst  of  these  discourses 
dispersed  in  small  parties,  the  tyrant  arrived;  and  ha¬ 
ving  summoned  an  assembly,  he  congratulated  the 
Syracusans  upon  their  late  victory,  and  promised  in  a 
short  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  deliver  them 
from  the  enemy.  He  was  going  to  dismiss  the  assem¬ 
bly,  when  Theodorus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  citizens,  a  person  of  sense  and  valour,  took  upon 
him  to  speak,  and  to  declare  boldly  for  liberty.  “  We 
are  told,”  said  he,  “  of  restoring  peace,  terminating 
the  war,  and  of  being  delivered  from  the  enemy. 
What  signifies  such  language  from  Dionysius?  Can 
we  consider  as  peace  the  wretched  state  of  slavery  to 
which  he  has  reduced  us?  Have  we  any  enemy  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  tyrant  that  subverts  our  liberty, 
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or  a  war  more  cruel  than  that  he  has  made  upon  us 
for  so  many  years?  Let  Imilco  conquer,  he  will  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  laying  a  tribute  upon  us,  and  leave 
us  the  exercise  of  our  laws;  but  the  tyrant  that  en¬ 
slaves  us,  knows  no  other  than  his  avarice,  his  cruel¬ 
ty,  his  ambition!  The  temples  of  the  gods  robbed  by 
his  sacrilegious  hands,  our  goods  made  a  prey,  and 
our  lands  abandoned  to  his  instruments,  our  persons 
daily  exposed  to  the  most  shameful  and  cruel  treat¬ 
ment,  the  blood  of  so  many  citizens  shed  in  the  midst 
of  us,  and  before  our  eyes;  these  are  the  fruits  of  his 
reign,  and  the  peace  he  obtains  for  us!  Was  it  for 
the  support  of  dur  liberties  he  built  yon  citadel?  that 
he  has  enclosed  it  with  such  strong  walls  and  high  tow¬ 
ers,  and  has  called  in  for  his  guard  that  tribe  of  stran¬ 
gers  and  barbarians  who  insult  us  with  impunity? 
How  long,  O  Syracusans,  shall  we  suffer  such  indig¬ 
nities,  more  insupportable  to  the  brave  and  generous 
than  death  itself?  Bold  and  intrepid  against  the  ene¬ 
my  abroad,  shall  we  always  tremble  like  cowards  in 
the  presence  of  a  tyrant?  Providence,  which  has 
again  put  arms  into  our  hands,  directs  us  what  use  to 
makeofthem!  Sparta,  and  the  other  cities  in  our  al¬ 
liance  who  glory  in  being  free  and  independent,  would 
deem  us  unworthy'  of  the  Grecian  name  if  we  had  any 
other  sentiments.  Let  us  show  that  we  do  not  de¬ 
generate  from  our  ancestors.  If  Dionysius  consents 
to  retire  from  amongst  us,  let  us  open  him  our  gates, 
and  let  him  take  along  with  him  whatever  he  pleases; 
but  if  he  persists  in  the  tyranny,  let  him  experience 
what  effects  the  love  of  liberty  has  upon  the  brave 
and  resolute." 

After  this  speech,  all  the  Syracusans,  in  suspense 
betwixt  hope  and  fear,  looked  earnestly  upon  their 
allies,  and  particularly'  upon  the  Spartans.  Pharaci- 
des,  who  commanded  their  fleet,  rose  up  to  speak. 
It  was  expected  that  a  citizen  of  Sparta  would  declare 
in  favour  of  liberty;  but  he  did  quite  the  reverse:  and 
told  them  that  his  republic  had  sent  him  to  aid  the 
Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians, 
and  not  to  make  war  upon  Dionysius,  or  to  subvert 
his  authority.  This  answer  confounded  the  Syracu¬ 
sans,  and  the  ty'rant’s  guard  arriving  at  the  same  time, 
the  assembly  broke  up.  Dionysius  perceiving  more 
than  ever  what  he  had  to  fear,  used  all  his  endeavours 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and  to  attach 
the  citizens  to  his  interests;  making  presents  to  some, 
inviting  others  to  eat  with  him,  and  affecting  upon 
all  occasions  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and  fami¬ 
liarity. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time,1  that  Polyxenus, 
Dionysius’s  brother-in-law,  who  had  married  his  sis¬ 
ter  Thesta,  having  without  doubt  declared  against  him 
in  this  conspiracy,  fled  from  Sicily  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  his  life,  and  to  avoid  falling  into  the  tyrant’s 
hands.  Dionysius  sent  for  his  sister,  and  bitterly  re¬ 
proached  her  for  not  apprising  him  of  her  husband’s 
intended  flight,  as  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  She 
replied  without  expressing  the  least  surprise  or  fear, 
“  Have  I  then  appeared  to  you  so  bad  a  wife,  and  of 
so  mean  a  soul,  as  to  have  abandoned  my  husband  in 
his  flight,  had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  design,  and 
not  to  have  desired  to  share  his  dangers  and  misfor¬ 
tunes?  No!  I  knew  nothing  of  it;  or  I  should  have 
been  much  happier  in  being  called  in  all  places  the 
wife  of  Polyxenus  the  exile,  than,  in  Syracuse,  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  tyrant.”  Dionysius  could  not  but  admire 
an  answer  so  full  of  spirit  and  generosity;  and  the  Sy¬ 
racusans  in  general  were  so  charmed  with  her  virtue, 
that  after  the  tyranny  was  suppressed,  the  same  ho¬ 
nours,  equipage,  and  train  of  a  queen,  which  she  had 
before,  were  continued  to  herduring  her  life;  and  af¬ 
ter  her  death,  the  whole  people  attended  her  body  to 
the  tomb,  and  honoured  her  funeral  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  concourse. 

On  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians,  affairs  began  to 
take  a  new  appearance  on  a  sudden.  They  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  irretrievable  error  in  not  attacking  Syra¬ 
cuse  upon  their  arrival,  and  in  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  consternation  which  the  sight  of  their  fleet  and 
army,  equally  formidable,  had  occasioned.  At  pre¬ 


sent  the  plague,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  sent  from  heaven  for  their  plundering  of  tem¬ 
ples  and  demolishing  of  tombs,  had  destroyed  great 
numbers  of  their  army  in  a  short  time.  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  extraordinary  symptoms  of  it  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Carthaginians.  To  add  to  that  misfor¬ 
tune,  the  Syracusans,  being  informed  of  their  unhap¬ 
py  condition,  attacked  them  in  the  night  by  sea  and 
land.  The  surprise,  and  terror,  and  even  haste  they 
were  in,  to  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence, 
threw  them  into  new  difficulty  and  confusion.  They 
knew  not  on  which  side  to  send  relief;  all  being 
equally  in  danger.  Many  of  their  vessels  were  sunk, 
and  others  almost  entirely  disabled,  and  a  much 
gveater  number  destroyed  by  fire.  The  old  men 
women,  and  children,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  walls  to 
be  witnesses  of  that  scene  of  horror,  and  lifted  up 
their  hands  towards  heaven,  returning  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  so  signal  a  protection  of  their  city.  The 
slaughter  within  and  without  the  camp,  and  onboard 
the  vessels,  was  great  and  dreadful,  and  ended  only 
with  the  day. 

Imilco,  reduced  to  despair,  offered  Dionysius  se¬ 
cretly  300,000  crowns2  for  permission  to  retire  in  the 
night  with  the  remains  of  his  army  and  fleet.  The 
tyrant,  who  was  not  displeased  with  leaving  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  some  resource,  to  keep  his  subjects  in  con¬ 
tinual  awe,  gave  his  consent  ;  but  only  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Carthage.  Upon  which  Imilco,  four  days  af¬ 
ter,  set  out  with  forty  ships,  filled  with  Carthaginians 
alone;  leaving  the  rest  of  his  troops  behind.  The 
Corinthians,  discovering  from  the  noise  and  motion 
of  the  galleys  that  Imilco  was  making  oft',  sent  to  in¬ 
form  Dionysius  of  his  flight,  who  affected  ignorance 
of  it,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to  pursue  him;  but 
as  they  saw  that  those  orders  were  but  slowly  exe¬ 
cuted,  they  followed  the  enemy  themselves,  and  sunk 
several  vessels  of  their  rear  guard. 

Dionysius  then  marched  out  with  his  troops;  but 
before  their  arrival,  the  Sicilians  in  the  Carthaginian 
gervice  had  retired  to  their  several  countries.  Having 
first  posted  troops  in  all  the  passes,  he  advanced  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  though  it  was  not  quite 
day.  The  barbarians,  who  saw  themselves  cruelly 
abandoned  and  betrayed  by  Imilco  and  the  Sicilians, 
lost  courage  and  fled.  Some  of  them  were  taken  by 
the  troops  in  the  passes;  others  laid  down  their  arms 
and  asked  quarter.  The  Iberians  alone  drew  up,  and 
sent  a  herald  to  capitulate  with  Dionysius,  who  in¬ 
corporated  them  into  his  guards.  The  rest  were  all 
made  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians;  which 
shows,  says  the  historian,3  that  humiliation  treads  upon 
the  heels  of  pride,  and  that  those  who  are  too  much 
puffed  up  with  their  power  and  success,  are  soon 
forced  to  confess  their  weakness  and  vanity.  Those 
haughty  victors,  masters  of  almost  all  Sicily,  who 
looked  upon  Syracuse  as  already  their  own,  and  had 
already  entered  triumphant  into  the  great  port,  in¬ 
sulting  the  citizens,  are  now  reduced  to  fly  shamefully 
under  the  covert  of  the  night;  dragging  away  with 
them  the  sad  ruins  and  miserable  remains  of  their  fleet 
and  army,  and  trembling  for  the  fate  of  their  native 
country.  Imilco,  who  had  neither  regarded  the  sa¬ 
cred  refuge  of  temples,  nor  the  inviolable  sanctity  of 
tombs,  after  having  left  150,000  men  unburied  in  the 
enemy’s  country,  returns,  to  perish  miserably  at  Car¬ 
thage,  avenging  upon  himself  by  his  death  the  con¬ 
tempt  he  had  expressed  for  gods  and  men. 

Dionysius,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  strangers  in 
his  service,  removed  10,000  of  them,  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  rewarding  their  merit,  gave  them 
the  city  of  Leontium,  which  was  in  reality  very 
commodiously  situated,  and  an  advantageous  settle¬ 
ment.  He  confided  the  guard  of  his  person  to  other 
foreigners,  and  the  slaves  whom  he  had  made  free. 
He  made  several  attempts  upon  places  in  Sicily,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  especially  against  Rhe- 
gium.4  The  people  of  Italy,  seeing  themselves  in 
danger,  entered  into  a  powerful  alliance  to  put  a  stop 
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to  his  conquests  The  success  was  tolerably  equal  on 
both  sides. 

About  this  time,  the  Gauls,  who  some  months  be¬ 
fore  had  burnt  Rome,  sent  deputies  to  Dionysius  to 
make  an  alliance  with  him.1  He  was  at  that  time  in  Ita¬ 
ly.  The  advices  he  had  received  of  the  great  prepa¬ 
rations  making  by  the  Carthaginians  for  war,  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Sicily. 

In  fact,  the  Carthaginians  having  set  on  foot  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  under  the  conduct  of  Mago,  made  new 
efforts  against  Syracuse,  but  with  no  better  success 
than  the  former.  They  terminated  in  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  Dionysius. 

He  attacked  Rhegium  again,  and  at 

A.  M.  3615.  first  received  no  inconsiderable  check, 
\nt.  J.  C.389.  But  having  gained  a  great  victory 
against  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  in  which 
he  took  more  than  10,000  prisoners,  he  dismissed  them 
all  without  ransom,  contrary  to  their  expectation; 
with  a  view  of  detaching  the  Italians  from  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  Rhegium,  and  of  dissolving  a  powerful  league, 
which  might  have  defeated  his  designs  against  that 
city.  Having  by  this  act  of  favour  and  generosity  ac¬ 
quired  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  from  enemies  made  them  his  friends  and 
allies,  he  returned  against  Rhegium.  He  was  extreme¬ 
ly  incensed  against  that  city,  upon  account  of  their 
refusing  to  give  him  one  of  their  citizens  in  marriage, 
and  the  insolent  answer  with  which  that  refusal  was 
attended.  Thebesieged,  finding  themselves  incapable 
of  resisting  so  numerous  an  army  as  that  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  and  expecting  no  quarter  if  the  city  were  taken 
by  assault,  began  to  talk  of  capitulating;  to  which  he 
hearkened  not  unwillingly.  He  made  them  pay  300,- 
000  crowns,  deliver  up  all  their  vessels  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  and  put  100  hostages  into  his  hands;  after 
which  he  raised  the  siege.  It  was  not  out  of  favour 
or  clemency  that  he  acted  in  this  manner,  but  to  make 
their  destruction  sure,  after  having  first  reduced  their 
power. 

Accordingly  the  next  year,  under  the  false  pretext, 
and  with  the  reproach  of  their  having  violated  the 
treaty,  he  besieged  them  again  with  all  his  forces, 
having  first  sent  back  their  hostages.  Both  parties 
acted  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  desire  of  revenge 
on  one  side,  and  the  fear  of  the  most  cruel  torments 
on  the  other,  animated  the  troops.  Those  of  the  city 
were  commanded  by  Phyto,  a  brave  and  intrepid  man, 
whom  the  danger  of  his  country  rendered  more  cou¬ 
rageous.  He  made  frequent  and  vigorous  sallies,  in 
one  of  which  Dionysius  received  a  wound,  of  which 
he  recovered  with  great  difficulty.  The  siege  went 
on  slowly,  and  had  already  continued  eleven  months, 
when  a  cruel  famine  reduced  the  city  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremities.  A  measure  of  wheat  (of  about  six  bushels) 
was  sold  for  about  ten  pounds.2  After  having  con¬ 
sumed  all  their  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  they 
were  reduced  to  support  themselves  with  leather  and 
hides,  which  they  boiled ;  and  at  last  to  feed  upon  the 
grass  of  the  fields  like  beasts:  a  resource  of  which 
Dionysius  soon  deprived  them,  by  making  his  horse 
cat  up  all  the  herbage  around  the  city.  Necessity  at 
length  reduced  them  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
Dionysius  entered  the  place,  which  he  found  covered 
with  dead  bodies.  Those  who  survived  were  rather 
skeletons  than  men.  He  took  above  6000  prisoners, 
whom  he  sent  to  Syracuse.  Such  as  could  pay  about 
two  pounds3  he  dismissed, and  sold  therest  forslaves. 

Dionysius  let  fall  the  whole  weight  of  his  resent¬ 
ment  and  revenge  upon  Phyto.  He  began  with  or¬ 
dering  his  son  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  next 
day  he  ordered  the  father  to  be  fastened  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  highest  of  his  engines  for  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  army,  and  in  that  condition  he  sent  to 
tell  him  that  his  son  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 
“Then  he  is  happier  than  I  by  a  day,”  replied  that 
unfortunate  parent.  He  afterwards  caused  him  to  be 
led  through  the  whole  city,  to  be  scourged  with  rods, 
and  to  suffer  a  thousand  other  indignities,  whilst  a 
herald  proclaimed,  “  that  the  perfidious  traitor  was 
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treated  in  that  manner,  for  having  inspired  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Rhegium  with  rebellion.” — “  Say  rather,”  an- 
swered  that  generous  defender  of  his  country’s  li¬ 
berty,  “that  a  faithful  citizen  is  soused,  for  having  re¬ 
fused  to  sacrifice  his  country  to  a  tyrant.”  Such  an 
object  and  such  a  discourse  drew  tears  from  all  eyes, 
and  even  from  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
afraid  his  prisoner  would  be  taken  from  him  before 
he  had  satiated  his  revenge,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
flung  into  the  sea  directly. 

SECTION  IV. — VIOLENT  PASSION  OF  DIONYSIUS 

FOR  POESY.  REFLECTIONS  UPON  THAT  TASTE  OF 

THE  TYRANT.  FLATTERY  OF  HIS  COURTIERS. 

GENEROUS  FREEDOM  OF  PHILOXENUS.  DEATH 

OF  DIONYSIUS.  HIS  BAD  QUALITIES. 

At  an  interval  of  leisure  which  his  success  against 
Rhegium  had  left  Dionysius,4  the  tyrant,  who  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  glory  of  every  kind,  and  piqued  himself  upon 
the  excellence  of  his  genius,  sent  his  brother  Theari- 
des  to  Olympia,  to  dispute  in  his  name  the  prizes  of 
the  chariot-race  and  poetry. 

The  circumstance  which  I  am  now  going  to  treat, 
and  which  regards  the  taste  or  rather  passion  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  for  poetry  and  polite  learning,  being  one  of  his 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  having  besides  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  in  itself,  makes  it  requisite,  in  order 
to  form  an  equitable  judgment  upon  this  point,  to 
distinguish  wherein  this  taste  of  his  is  either  laudable 
or  worthy  of  blame. 

I  say  the  same  of  the  tyrant’s  total  character,  with 
whose  vice3  of  ambition  and  tyranny  many  great  qua¬ 
lities  were  united,  which  ought  not  to  be  disguised  or 
misrepresented;  theveracity  ofhistory  requiring,  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  most  wicked,  as  they 
are  not  so  in  every  respect.  We  have  seen  several 
things  in  his  character  that  certainly  deserve  praise; 
I  mean  in  regard  to  his  manners  and  behaviour:  the 
mildness  with  which  he  suffered  the  freedom  of  young 
Dion,  the  admiration  he  expressed  of  the  bold  and 
generous  answer  of  his  sister  Thesta  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  husband’s  flight,  his  gracious  and  insinu¬ 
ating  deportment  upon  several  other  occasions  to  the 
Syracusans,  the  familiarity  with  which  he  conversed 
with  the  meanest  citizens  and  even  workmen,  the 
equality  he  observed  between  his  two  wives,  and  his 
kindness  and  respect  for  them;  all  which  imply  that 
Dionysius  had  more-equity,  moderation,  affability,  and 
generosity,  than  is  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  He 
is  not  such  a  tyrant  as  Phalaris,  Alexander  of  Pheras, 
Caligula,  Nero,  or  Caracalla. 

But  to  return  to  Dionysius’s  taste  for  poetry.  In 
his  intervals  of  leisure,  he  loved  to  unbend  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  persons  of  wit,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  versi¬ 
fying  and  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of 
poems,  especially  of  tragedies.  Thus  far  this  passion 
of  his  may  be  excused,  having  something  undoubtedly 
laudable  in  it;  I  mean  in  his  taste  for  polite  learning, 
the  esteem  he  expressed  for  learned  men,  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  do  them  good  offices,  and  the  employment  to 
which  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours.  Was  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  employ  them  in  exercising  his  mind  and  the 
cultivation  of  science,  than  in  feasting,  dancing,  the¬ 
atrical  amusements,  gaming,  frivulous  company,  and 
other  pleasures  still  more  pernicious?  Tnis  is  the 
wise  reflection  which  Dionysius  the  younger  made 
when  at  Corinth.  Philip  of  Macedon  being  at  table 
with  him,5  spoke  of  the  odes  and  tragedies  his  father 
had  left  behind  him  with  an  air  of  raillery  and  con 
tempt,  and  seemed  to  be  under  some  difficulty  to  com 
prebend  at  what  time  of  his  life  he  had  leisure  foi 
such  compositions.  Dionysius  smartly  and  wittily 
replied,  “The  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed!  Why 
he  composed  them  at  those  hours  which  you  and  I 
and  an  infinity  of  others,  who  have  so  high  an  opin 
ion  of  ourselves,  pass  in  drinking,  and  other  diver 
sions.” 

Julius  Cassar  and  the  emperor  Augustus  cultivated 
poetry,  and  composed  tragedies.6  Lucullus  intended 

4  Diod.  1,  xiv  )'  318  *  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  243.  c.  lxxrv 
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to  have  written  the  memoirs  of  his  military  actions  in 
verse.  The  comedies  of  Terence  were  attributed  to 
Ltelius  and  Scipio,  both  great  captains,  especially  the 
latter;  and  that  report,  which  generally  prevailed  at 
Rome  was  so  far  from  lessening  their  reputation,  that 
it  added  to  the  general  esteem  in  which  they  were 
held. 

These  relaxations,  therefore,  were  not  blameable  in 
their  own  nature;  this  taste  for  poetry  was  rather 
laudable,  if  kept  within  due  bounds;  but  Dionysius 
was  ridiculous  for  pretending  to  excel  all  others  in  it. 
He  could  not  endure  either  a  superior  or  competitor 
in  any  thing.  From  being  in  the  sole  possession  of 
supreme  authority,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  possessed  the  same  paramount  rank  in 
the  empire  of  wit:  in  a  word, he  wasin  every  thinga 
tyrant.  His  immoderate  estimation  of  his  own  merit 
flowed,  in  some  measure,  from  the  overbearing  turn 
of  mind  which  empire  and  command  had  given  him. 
The  continual  applauses  of  a  court,  and  the  flatteries 
of  those  who  knew  how  to  recommend  themselves  by 
soothing  his  darling  foible,  were  another  source  of 
this  vain  conceit.  And  of  what  will  not  a  great  man,1 
a  minister,  a  prince,  think  himself  capable,  who  has 
such  incense  and  adoration  continually  paid  to  him? 

It  is  well  known  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  midst 
of  his  important  business,  not  ouly  composed  dra¬ 
matic  pieces,  but  piqued  himself  on  his  excellence  in 
that  talent;  and  what  is  more,  his  jealousy  in  that 
point  rose  so  high  as  to  use  his  authority  in  causing 
criticisms  to  be  directed  against  the  compositions  ot 
those  to  whom  the  public,  a  just  and  incorruptible 
judge  in  the  question,  had  given  the  preference  against 
him, 

Dionysius  did  not  reflect,  that  there  are  things  es¬ 
timable  in  themselves,  and  conferring  honour  upon 
private  persons,  in  which  it  does  not  become  a  prince 
to  desire  to  excel.  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  Phi¬ 
lip  of  Macedon’s  expression  to  his  son  Alexander,  up¬ 
on  his  having  shown  too  much  skill  in  music  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment:  “Are  you  not  ashamed,”  said  he, 
■“to  sing  so  well?”  It  was  acting  inconsistently  with 
the  dignity  of  his  rank.  If  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
they  wrote  tragedies,  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
equal  or  excel  Sophocles,  it  had  not  only  been  ridi¬ 
culous,  but  a  reproach  to  them.  And  the  reason  is, 
because  a  prince  being  obliged  by  an  essential  and 
indispensable  duty  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  having  an  infinitude  of  va¬ 
rious  business  perpetually  flowing  in  upon  him,  he  can 
make  no  other  use  of  the  sciences,  than  to  divert  him 
at  such  short  intervals,  as  will  not  admit  such  pro¬ 
gross  in  them,  as  is  requisite  in  order  to  excel  those 
who  make  them  their  particular  study.  Hence  when 
the  public  sees  a  prince  affect  the  first  rank  in  this 
kind  of  merit,  they  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  he 
neglects  his  more  important  duties,  and  what  he  owes 
to  bis  people’s  happiness,  to  give  himself  up  to  an  em¬ 
ployment  which  wastes  his  time  and  mental  energy 
Ineffectually. 

We  must,  however,  do  Dionysius  the  justice  to 
own,  that  he  was  never  reproached  for  letting  poetry 
interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  his  great  affairs,  or  that 
it  made  him  less  active  and  diligent  on  any  important 
occasion. 

I  have  already  said,2  that  this  prince,  m  an  interval 
of  peace,  had  sent  his  brother  Thearides  to  Olympia, 
to  dispute  the  prizes  of  poetry  and  the  chariot- race  in 
his  name.  When  he  arrived  in  the  assembly,  the 
beauty  as  well  as  number  of  his  chariots,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  pavilion,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  attracted  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the 
spectators.  The  ear  was  no  less  charmed  when  the 
poems  of  Dionysius  began  to  be  read.  He  had  cho¬ 
sen  expressly  for  the  occasion  readers  with  sonorous/ 
musical  voices,  who  might  be  heard  far  and  distinct¬ 
ly,  and  who  knew  how  to  give  a  just  emphasis  and 
cadence  to  the  verses  they  repeated.  A  t  first  this  had 
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a  very  happy  effect,  and  the  whole  audience  were  de 
ceived  by  the  art  and  sweetness  of  the  pronunciation. 
But  that  charm  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  mind  not 
long  seduced  by  the  ears.  The  verses  then  appeared 
in  their  absurdity.  The  audience  were  ashamed  of 
having  applauded  them,  and  their  praise  was  turned 
into  laughter,  scorn,  and  insult.  Their  contempt  and 
indignation  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  tore  Dio¬ 
nysius’s  rich  pavilion  in  pieces.  Lysias,  the  celebrated 
orator,  who  was  come  to  the  Olympic  games  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  prize  of  eloquence,  which  he  had  carried  se¬ 
veral  times  before,  undertook  to  prove,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  Greece,  the  friend  and 
asserter  of  liberty,  to  admit  an  impious  tyrant  to  share 
in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  games,  who  had  no 
other  thoughts  than  of  subjecting  all  Greece  to  his 
power.  Dionysius  was  not  affronted  in  that  manner 
then;  but  the  event  proved  as  little  in  his  favour. 
His  chariots  having  entered  the  lists,  were  all  of  them 
either  carried  out  of  the  course  by  a  headlong  impe¬ 
tuosity,  or  dashed  in  pieces  against  one  another.  And 
to  complete  the  misfortune,  the  galley  which  was 
bringing  back  the  persons  Dionysius  had  sent  to  the 
games,  met  with  a  violent  storm,  and  did  not  return 
to  Syracuse  without  great  difficulty.  When  the  pi¬ 
lots  arrived  there,  out  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
tyrant,  they  reported  throughout  the  city,  that  it  was 
his  vile  poems  which  had  occasioned  so  many  misfor¬ 
tunes  to  the  readers,  racers,  and  even  the  ship  itself. 
This  bad  success  did  not  at  all  discourage  Dionysius, 
nor  make  him  abate  in  the  least  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  his  poetic  vein.  The  flatter 
ers,  who  abounded  in  his  court,  did  not  fail  to  insinu¬ 
ate,  that  such  injurious  treatment  of  his  poems  could 
proceed  only  from  envy,  which  always  fastens  upon 
what  is  most  excellent;  and  that  sooner  or  later,  the 
invidious  themselves  would  be  compelled  by  demon¬ 
stration  to  do  justice  to  his  merit,  and  acknowledge 
his  superiority  to  all  other  poets. 

The  infhtuation  of  Dionysius  on  this  subject  was  in¬ 
conceivable.4  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  warrior, 
and  an  excellent  captain;  but  he  fancied  himself  a 
much  better  poet,  and  believed  that  his  verses  were  a 
far  greater  honour  to  him  than  all  his  victories.  To 
endeavour  to  undeceive  him  in  an  opinion  so  favoura 
ble  to  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  hope 
lessness  of  the  attempt,  would  have  been  an  ill  way 
of  making  court  to  him;  so  that  all  the  learned  men 
and  poets,  who  ate  at  his  table  in  great  numbers 
seemed  to  be  in  an  ecstacy  of  admiration  whenever  he 
read  them  his  poems.  Never,  according  to  them,  was 
any  thing  comparable  to  them:  all  was  great,  all  no¬ 
ble  in  his  poetry :  all  was  majestic,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  all  divine. 

Philoxenus  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  tribe  who 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  this  tor 
rent  of  excessive  praise  and  flattery.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  and  excelled  in  Dithyrambic  poe¬ 
try.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him,  which  La  Fontaine 
has  known  how  to  apply  admirably.  Being  a* *  ta|^e 
with  Dionysius,  and  seeing  a  very  small  fish  set  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  a  huge  one  before  the  king,  the  whim 
took  him,  to  lay  his  ear  close  to  the  little  fish.  He 
was  asked  what  he  meant  by  that  pleasantry :  44 1  was 
inquiring,’’  said  he,  44  into  some  affairs  that  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Nereus,  but  this  young  native  of  the 
floods  can  give  me  no  information:  yours  is  elder, 
and  without  doubt  knows  something  of  the  matter. 

Dionysius  having  read  one  day  some  of  his  verses 
to  Philoxenus,  and  having  pressed  him  to  give  him 
his  opinion  of  them,  he  answered  with  entire  freedom, 
and  told  him  plainly  his  real  sentiments.  Dionysius, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  such  language,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  offended,  and  ascribing  his  boldness  to  envy, 
gave  orders  to  carry  him  to  the  quarries;  the  com¬ 
mon  jail  being  so  called.  The  whole  court  was  af¬ 
flicted  upon  this  account,  and  solicited  for  the  gene¬ 
rous  prisoner,  whose  release  they  obtained.  He  was 
enlarged  the  next  day  and  restored  to  favour- 

At  the  entertainment  made  that  day  by 
for  the  same  guests,  which  was  a  kind  of  ratification 
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of  the  pardon,  and  at  which  they  were  for  that  reason 
more  than  usually  gay  and  cheerful;  after  they  had 
plentifully  regaled  a  great  while,  the  prince  did  not 
fail  to  introduce  his  poems  into  the  conversation, 
which  were  the  most  frequent  subject  of  it.  He  chose 
some  passages  which  he  had  taken  extraordinary 
pains  in  composing,  aud  conceived  to  be  master- 
nieces,  as  was  very  discernible  from  the  self-satisfac- 
Jon  and  complacency  he  expressed  whilst  they  were 
reading.  But  his  delight  could  not  be  perfect  without 
Philoxenus’s  approbation,  upon  which  he  set  the 
greater  value,  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  be  so  pro¬ 
fuse  of  it  as  the  rest.  What  had  passed  the  evening 
before  was  a  sufficient  lesson  for  the  poet.  When 
Dionysius  asked  his  opinion  of  the  verses,  Philoxenus 
made  no  answer,  but  turning  towards  the  guards,  who 
stood  round  the  table,  he  said  in  a  serious,  though  hu¬ 
morous  tone,  without  any  emotion,  “  Carry  me  back 
to  the  quarries.”  The  prince  comprehended  all  the 
salt  and  spirit  of  that  ingenious  pleasantry,  without 
being  offended.1  The  sprightliness  of  the  conceit 
atoned  for  its  freedom,  which  at  another  time  would 
have  touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him  exces¬ 
sively  angry.  He  only  laughed  at  it  now,  and  was 
not  displeased  with  the  poet. 

He  d  id  not  act  in  the  same  way  upon  occasion  of  a 
gross  jest  of  Antiphon’s,  which  was  indeed  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  and  was  the  result  of  a  violent  and  brutal 
disposition.  The  prince  in  conversation  asked,  which 
was  the  best  kind  of  brass.  After  the  company  had 
given  their  opinions,  Antiphon  said,  that  was  the  best 
of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton 
were  made.2  This  witty  expression,3  if  it  may  be 
called  so,  cost  him  his  life. 

The  friends  of  Philoxenus,  apprehending  that  his 
too  great  frankness  might  be  also  attended  with  fatal 
consequences,  represented  to  him  in  the  niosi  serious 
manner,  that  those  who  live  with  princes  must  speak 
their  language;  that  they  wish  to  have  nothing  said 
to  them  but  what  is  agreeable;  that  whoever  does 
not  know  how  to  dissemble,  is  not  qualified  for  a  court, 
that  the  favours  and  liberalities  which  Dionysius  con¬ 
tinually  bestowed  upon  them,  well  deserved  the  re¬ 
turn  of  some  little  complaisance;  that,  in  a  word,  with 
his  blunt  freedom  and  plain  truth,  he  was  in  danger 
of  losing  not  only  his  fortune  but  his  life,  Philoxe¬ 
nus  told  them,  that  he  would  profit  by  their  good 
advice,  and  for  the  future  give  such  a  turn  to  his  an¬ 
swers  as  should  satisfy  Dionysius  without  injuring 
truth. 

Accordingly,  some  time  after,  Dionysius  having 
read  a  piece  of  his  composing  upon  a  very  mournful 
subject,  wherein  be  was  to  move  compassion  and  draw 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  he.  addressed 
himself  again  to  Philoxenus,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  his  verses.  Philoxenus  gave  him  for  an¬ 
swer  one  word,* * *  which  in  the  Greek  language  has 
two  different  significations.  In  one  of  them  it  im¬ 
plies  mournful,  moving  things,  such  as  inspire  senti¬ 
ments  of  pity  and  compassion :  in  the  other,  it  express¬ 
es  something  very  mean,  defective,  pitiful,  and  mise¬ 
rable.  Dionysius,  who  was  fond  of  his  verses,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  every  body  must  have  the  same  good  opin¬ 
ion  of  them,  took  that  word  in  the  favourable  con¬ 
struction,  and  was  extremely  satisfied  with  Philoxe¬ 
nus,  the  rest  of  the  company  were  not  mistaken,  but 
understood  it  in  the  right  sense,  though  without  ex¬ 
plaining  themselves. 

Nothing  could  cure  his  folly  for  versification.  It 
appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus,5  that  having  sent  some 
of  his  poems  a  second  time  to  Olympia,  they  were 
treated  with  the  same  ridicule  and  contempt  as  before. 
That  new's,  which  could  not  be  kept  from  him,  threw 
him  into  an  excess  of  melancholy,  which  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  get  over,  and  turned  soon  after  into  a  kind  of  mad¬ 
ness  and  frenzy.  He  complained  that  envy  and  jea¬ 
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lousy,  the  certain  enemies  of  true  merit,  were  alwayi 
making  war  upon  him,  and  that  all  the  world  con¬ 
spired  to  ruin  his  reputation.  He  accused  his  best 
friends  of  having  engaged  in  the  same  design;  some 
of  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  others  he  banished; 
amongst  whom  were  Leptines  his  brother,  and  Philis- 
tus,  Who  had  done  him  such  great  services,  and  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  power.  They  retired 
to  Thurium  in  Italy,  from  whence  they  were  recalled 
some  time  after,  and  reinstated  in  all  their  fortunes 
and  former  favour;  Leptines  even  married  Dionysius’s 
daughter. 

To  remove  this  melancholy  occasioned  by  the  ill 
success  of  his  verses,6  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
employment;  and  with  this  his  wars  and  buildings 
supplied  him.  He  had  formed  a  design  of  establish¬ 
ing  powerful  colonies  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  is 
situate  upon  the  Adriatic  sea  facing  Epirus;  in  order 
that  his  fleet  might  not  want  a  secure  retreat,  when  he 
should  employ  his  forces  on  that  side;  and  with  this 
view  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians;  and  re¬ 
stored  Alcetes,  king  of  the  Molossians,  to  his  throne. 
His  principal  design  was  to  attack  Epirus,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  immense  treasures  which  had 
been  for  many  ages  amassing  in  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
Before  he  could  set  this  project  on  foot,  which  re¬ 
quired  great  preparations,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  make 
an  essay  of  his  abilities,  by  another  of  the  same  kind, 
though  of  much  more  easy  execution.  Having  made 
a  sudden  irruption  into  Tuscany,  under  the  pretence 
of  pursuing  pirates,  he  plundered  a  very  rich  temple 
in  the  suburbs  of  Agylla,  a  city  of  thaticountry,  and 
carried  away  a  sum  exceeding  4,500,000  livres.7  He 
had  occasion  for  money  to  support  his  great  expen¬ 
ses  at  Syracuse,  as  well  in  fortifying  the  port,  and  ma¬ 
king  it  capable  of  receiving  200  galleys,  as  in  enclo¬ 
sing  the  whole  city  with  good  walls,  erecting  magni¬ 
ficent  temples,  and  building  a  place  of  exercise  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus. 

At  the  same  time  he  formed  the  design  of  driving 
the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Sicily.8  A  first  vic¬ 
tory  which  he  gained,  put  him  almost  into  a  condition 
to  accomplish  his  project;  but  the  loss  of  a  second  bat¬ 
tle,  in  which  his  brother  Leptines  was  killed,  put  an 
end  to  his  hopes,  and  obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  trea¬ 
ty,  by  which  he  gave  up  several  towns  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  and  paid  them  great  sums  of  money  to  reim¬ 
burse  their  expenses  in  the  war.  An  attempt  which 
he  made  upon  them  some  years  after,  taking  advantage 
of  the  desolation  occasioned  by  the  plague  at  Car¬ 
thage,  had  no  better  success. 

Another  victory  of  a  very  different  kind,9  though  one 
which  he  had  no  less  at  heart,  made  him  amends,  or 
at  least  comforted  him,  for  the  ill  success  of  his  arms. 
He  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  his  to  be  represented  at 
Athens,  for  the  prize  in  the  celebrated  feast  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  and  was  declared  victor.  Such  a  victory  among 
the  Athenians,  who  were  the  best  judges  of  this  kina 
of  literature,  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  poetry  of  Di¬ 
onysius  was  not  so  mean  and  pitiful;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  aversion  of  the  Greeks  for  every 
thing  which  came  from  a  tyrant,  had  a  great  share  in 
the  contemptuous  sentence  passed  upon  his  poems  in 
the  Olympic  games.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dionysius  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  with  inexpressible  transports  of  joy. 
Public  thanksgivings  were  made  to  the  gods,  the  tem¬ 
ples  being  scarce  capable  of  containing  the  concourse 
of  the  people.  Nothing  was  seen  throughout  the  city 
but  feasting  and  rejoicing;  and  Dionysius  regaled  all 
his  friends  with  the  most  extraordinary  magnificence. 
Self-satisfied  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  described, 
he  believed  himself  at  the  summit  of  glory,  and  did 
the  honours  of  his  table  with  a  gayety  and  ease,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  grace  and  dignity-,  that  charmed 
all  the  world.  He  invited  his  guests  to  eat  and  drink 
more  by  his  example  than  expressions,  and  carried  his 
civilities  of  that  kind  to  such  an  excess,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  banquet  he  was  seized  with  violent  pains. 
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occasioned  by  an  indigestion,  of  which  it  was  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  foresee  the  consequences. 

Dionysius  had  three  children  by  his  wife  Doris,1 
and  four  by  Aristomache,  of  which  two  were  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  one  named  Sophrosyne,  the  other  Arete. 
Sophrosyne  was  married  to  his  eldest  son,  Dionysius 
the  younger,  whom  he  had  by  his  Locrian  wife;  and 
Arete  espoused  her  brother  Theorides.  But  Theo- 
rides  dying  soon,  Dion  married  his  widow  Arete,  who 
was  his  own  niece. 

As  Dionysius’s  distemper  left  no  hopes  of  his  life, 
Dion  undertook  to  speak  to  him  concerning  his  chil¬ 
dren  by  Aristomache,  who  were  at  the  same  time  his 
brothers-in-law  and  nephews,  and  to  insinuate  to  him, 
that  it  was  just  to  prefer  the  issue  of  his  Syracusan 
wife  to  that  of  a  stranger.  But  the  physicians,  desi¬ 
rous  of  making  their  court  to  young  Dionysius,  the 
Locrian’s  son,  for  whom  the  throne  was  intended,  did 
not  give  him  an  opportunity;  for  Dionysius  having 
demanded  a  medicine  to  make  him  sleep,  they  gave 
him  so  strong  a  dose  as  quite  stupified  him,  and  laid 
him  in  a  sleep  that  lasted  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years. 

He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  very  great  political 
and  military  abilities,  and  had  occasion  for  them  all 
to  raise  himself  as  he  did  from  a  mean  condition  to 
so  high  a  rank.  After  having  held  the  sovereignty 
thirty-eight  years,  he  transmitted  it  peaceably  to  a 
successor  of  nis  own  issue  and  election;  and  had  es¬ 
tablished  his  power  upon  such  solid  foundations,  that 
his  son,  notwithstanding  his  slender  capacity'  for  go¬ 
verning,  retained  it  twelve  years;  all  which  could 
not  have  been  effected  without  a  great  fund  of  merit. 
But  what  qualities  could  cover  tire  vices  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  the  object  of  his  subjects’  abhorrence?  His 
ambition  knew  neither  law  nor  limit;  his  avarice 
spared  nothing,  not  even  the  most  sacred  places;  his 
cruelty  had  no  regard  to  the  nearest  relations;  and 
his  open  and  professed  impiety  acknowledged  the  Di¬ 
vinity  only  to  insult  him. 

As  he  was  returning  to  Syracuse  with  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  wind  after  plundering  the  temple  of  Proser¬ 
pine  at  Locris,  “  See,”  said  he  to  his  friends  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  “  how  the  immortal  gods  favour 
the  navigation  of  the  sacrilegious.” 

Having  occasion  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,2  he  rifled  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  took  from  that  god  a  robe  of  solid  gold, 
which  ornament  Hiero  the  tyrant  had  given  him  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  even  jested 
upon  that  occasion,  saying,  that  a  robe  of  gold  was 
much  too  heavy  in  summer,  and  too  cold  in  winter; 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  one  of  wool  to  be 
thrown  over  the  god’s  shoulders;  adding,  that  such 
a  habit  would  be  commodious  in  all  seasons. 

Another  time  he  ordered  the  golden  beard  of  ,35s- 
culapius  of  Epidaurus  to  be  taken  oft';  giving  for  his 
reason,  that  it  was  very  inconsistent  for  the  son  to 
have  a  beard,3  when  the  father  had  none. 

He  caused  all  the  tables  of  silver  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  temples;  and  as  there  was  inscribed  upon 
them,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  to  the 
GOOD  GODS;  he  would  (he  said)  take  the  benefit  of 
their  GOODNESS. 

As  foi  less  prizes,  such  as  cups  and  crowns  of  gold, 
which  the  statues  held  in  their  hands,  those  he  carried 
off',  without  any  ceremony;  saying,  it  was  not  taking, 
but  merely  receiving  them;  and  that  it  was  idle  and 
ridiculous”  to  ask  the  gods  perpetually  forgood  things, 
and  to  refuse  them  when  they  held  out  their  hands 
themselves  to  present  them  to  you.  These  spoils 
were  carried  by  his  order  to  the  market  and  sold  by 
public  sale:  and  when  he  had  got  the  money  for  them, 
he  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoever 
had  in  their  custody  any  things  taken  out  of  sacred 
places,  were  to  restore  them  entire,  within  a  limited 
time,  to  the  temples  from  whence  they  were  brought; 
adding  in  this  manner  to  his  impiety  to  the  gods,  in¬ 
justice  to  man. 


The  amazing  precautions  that  Dionysius  thought 
necessary  to  secure  his  life,  show  to  what  anxiety  and 
apprehension  he  was  abandoned.  He  wore  under  his 
robe  a  cuirass  of  brass. *  fie  never  harangued  the 
people  but  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower;  and  thought 
he  made  himself  invulnerable  by  being  inaccessible. 
Not  daring  to  confide  in  any  of  his  friends  or  rela¬ 
tions,  his  guard  was  composed  of  slaves  and  strangers. 
He  went  abroad  as  little  as  possible;  fear  obliging 
him  to  condemn  himself  to  a  kind  of  imprisonment. 
These  extraordinary  precautions  are  to  be  referred 
without  doubt  to  certain  periods  of  his  reign,  when 
frequent  conspiracies  against  him  rendered  him  more 
timid  and  suspicious  than  usual;  for  at  other  times  we 
have  seen  that  he  conversed  freely  enough  with  the 
people,  and  was  accessible  even  to  familiarity.  In 
those  dark  days  of  distrust  and  fear,  he  fancied  he  saw 
all  mankind  in  arms  against  him.  An  expression 
which  escaped  his  barber,* * 6  who  boasted,  by  way  of 
jest,  that  he  held  a  razor  at  the  tyrants  throat  every 
week,  cost  him  his  life.  From  thenceforth,  not  to 
abandon  his  life  and  head  to  the  hands  of  a  barber, 
he  made  his  daughters,  though  very  young,  do  him 
that  despicable  office;  and  when  they  were  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  he  took  the  scissors  and  razors  from 
them,  and  taught  them  to  singe  off  his  beard  with 
walnut-shells.  He  was  at  last  reduced  to  do  himself 
that  office,6  not  daring,  it  seems,  to  trust  his  own 
daughters  any  longer.  He  neverwent  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  his  wives  at  night,  till  they  had  been  first 
searched  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection. 
His  bed  was  surrounded  with  a  very'  broad  and  deep 
trench,  with  a  small  drawbridge  over  it  for  the  en¬ 
trance.  After  having  well  locked  and  bolted  the 
doors  of  his  apartment,  he  drew  up  the  bridge,  that 
he  might  sleep  in  security.  Neither  his  brother,7 
nor  even  his  sons,  could  be  admitted  into  his  cham¬ 
ber,  without  first  changing  their  clothes,  and  being 
visited  by  the  guards.  Can  he  be  said  to  reign,  can 
he  be  sand  to  live,  who  passes  his  day's  in  such  con¬ 
tinual  distrust  and  terror? 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  possessed  of 
riches,  and  surrounded  with  pleasures  of  every  kind, 
during  a  reign  of  almost  forty  years,  notwithstanding 
all  his  presents  and  profusion,  he  never  was  capable 
of  making  a  single  friend.  He  passed  his  life  with 
none  but  trembling  slaves  and  sordid  flatterers;  and 
never  tasted  the  joy  of  loving,  or  of  being  beloved, 
nor  the  charms  of  social  intercourse  and  reciprocal 
confidence.  This  he  ingenuously  owned  himself 
upon  an  occasion  not  unworthy  of  being  related. 

Damon  and  Pythias  had  both  been  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,8  and  were 
united  to  each  other  in  the  strictest  ties  off  friend¬ 
ship,  which  they  had  mutually  sworn  to  observe  with 
inviolable  fidelity.  Their  faith  was  put  to  a  severe 
trial.  One  of  them  being  condemned  to  die  by  the 
tyrant,  petitioned  for  permission  to  make  a  journey 
into  his  own  country,  to  settle  his  affairs,  promising 
to  return  at  a  fixed  time,  the  other  generously  offer¬ 
ing  to  be  his  security.  The  courtiers,  and  Dionysius 
in  particular,  expected  with  impatience  the  event  of 
so  delicate  and  extraordinary  an  adventure.  The 
day  fixed  for  his  return  drawing  nigh,  and  he  not  ap¬ 
pearing,  every  body'  began  to  blame  the  rash  and  im¬ 
prudent  zeal  of  his  friend  who  had  bound  himself  in 
such  a  manner.  But  he,  far  from  expressing  any  fear 
or  concern,  replied  with  a  tranquil  air,  and  confident 
tone,  that  he  was  sure  his  friend  would  return  ;  as  he 
accordingly  did  upon  the  day  and  hour  agreed.  The 
tyrant,  struck  with  admiration  at  so  uncommon  an 
instance  of  fidelity,  and  softened  with  the  view  of  so 
amiable  a  union,  granted  him  his  life,  and  desired  to 
be  admitted  as  a  third  person  into  their  friendship. 

He  expressed  with  equal  ingenuousness  on  another 
occasion  what  he  himself  thought  of  his  condition.* 
One  of  his  courtiers  named  Damocles  was  perpetual- 


1  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1.  v.  n.  57. 63. 

‘  Plut.  de  Garrul.  p.  508. 

«  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  ii.  n.  55. 

’  Plut.  in  Dion.  p,961. 

8  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  iii.  n.  43.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  e.  7. 
*  Cic.  Tusc.  ClucBSt.  1.  v.  n.  61,  62. 
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y  extolling  with  rapture  his  treasures,  grandeur,  the 
number  of  his  troops,  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  the 
magnificence  of  his  palaces,  and  the  universal  abun¬ 
dance  of  all  good  things  and  enjoyments  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  always  repeating,  that  never  man  was  happier 
than  Dionysius.  “  Since  you  are  of  that  opinion,"  said 
the  tyrant  to  him  one  day,  “  will  you  taste  and  make 
proof  of  my  felicity  in  person?’’  The  offer  was  accept¬ 
ed  with  joy?  Damocles  was  placed  upon  a  golden 
couch,  covered  with  carpets  richly  embroidered.  The 
side-boards  were  loaded  with  vessels  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver.  The  most  beautiful  slaves  in  the  most  splendid 
habits,  stood  around,  ready  to  serve  him  at  the  slight¬ 
est  signal.  The  most  exquisite  essences  and  perfumes 
had  not  been  spared.  The  table  was  spread  with 
proportionate  magnificence.  Damocles  was  all  joy, 
and  looked  upon  himself  as  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world;  when  unfortunately  casting  up  his  eyes, he  be¬ 
held  over  his  head  the  point  of  a  sword,  which  hung 
from  the  roof  only  by  a  single  horse-hair.  He  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  cold  sweat;  every  thing  dis¬ 
appeared  in  an  instant:  he  could  see  nothing  but  the 
sword,  nor  think  of  any  thingbut  his  danger.  In  the 
height  of  his  fear  he  desired  permission  to  retire,  and 
declared  he  would  be  happy  no  longer.  A  very  na¬ 
tural  image  of  the  life  of  a  tyrant.  He  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  reigned  as  1  have  observed  before,  thir- 
ty-eight  years. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SECTION  I,— DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER  SUCCEEDS 
HIS  FATHER.  DION  ENGAGES  HIM  TO  INVITE 
PLATO  TO  HIS  COURT.  SURPRISING  ALTERATION 
OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  PRESENCE,  CONSPIRACY  OF 
THE  COURTIERS  TO  PREVENT  THE  EFFECTS  OF  IT. 

Dionysius  the  elder  was  succeed- 
A.  M.  3632.  ed  by  one  of  his  sons  of  his  own 
Ant.  J.  C.  372.  name,1  commonly  called  Dionysius 
the  Younger.  After  his  father’s  fu¬ 
neral  had  been  solemnized  with  the  utmost  magni¬ 
ficence,  he  assembled  the  people,  and  desired  they 
would  have  the  same  good  inclinations  for  him  as  they 
had  evinced  for  his  father.  They  were  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other  in  their  character.  For  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  as  peaceable  and  calm  in  his  disposition,2  as 
the  former  was  active  and  enterprising;  which  would 
have  been  no  disadvantage  to  his  people,  had  that 
mildness  and  moderation  been  the  effect  of  a  wise  and 
judicious  understanding,  and  not  of  natural  sloth  and 
indolence  of  temper. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  Dionysius  the  younger  take 
quiet  possession  of  the  tyranny  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  fondness  of  the  Syracusans  for  liberty, 
which  could  not  but  revive  upon  so  favourable  an  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  weakness  of  a  young  prince  undistin¬ 
guished  by  his  merit  and  void  of  experience.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  last  years  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  applied  himself  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in 
making  his  subjects  taste  the  advantages  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  had  in  some  measure  reconciled  them  to 
tyranny;  especially  after  his  exploits  by  sea  and  land 
had  acquired  him  a  great  reputation,  and  infinitely  ex¬ 
alted  the  glory  of  the  Syracusan  power,  which  he  had 
found  means  to  render  formidable  to  Carthage  itself, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  potent  states  of  Greece  and  Ita¬ 
ly,  Besides  which  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  should 
they  attempt  a  change  in  the  government,  the  sad 
consequences  of  a  civil  war  might  deprive  them  of  all 
those  advantages:  whereas  the  gentle  and  humane 
disposition  of  young  Dionysius  gave  them  reason  to 
entertain  the  most  favourable  hopes  with  regard  to 
the  future.  He  therefore  peaceably  ascended  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  throne. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  seen  in  England. 
The  famous  Cromwell  died  in  his  bed  with  as  much 
tranquillity  as  the  best  of  princes,  and  was  interred 
with  the  same  honours  and  pomp  as  a  lawful  sove¬ 


reign.  Richard  his  son  succeeded  him  as  protector, 
and  for  some  time  possessed  equal  authority  with  his 
father,  though  he  had  not  any  of  his  great  qualities. 

Dion,3  the  bravest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
prudent  of  the  Syracusans,  who  was  Dionysius’s  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  might  have  been  of  great  support  to  him 
had  he  known  how  to  profit  by  his  advice.  In  the 
first  assembly  held  by  Dionysius  and  all  his  friends 
Dion  spoke  in  so  wise  a  manner  upon  what  was  ne¬ 
cessary  and  expedient  in  the  present  conjuncture,  as 
showed  that  the  rest  were  infants  in  judgement  in 
comparison  with  him,  and  in  regard  to  a  just  bold¬ 
ness  and  freedom  of  speech,  were  no  more  than  de¬ 
spicable  slaves  of  the  tyranny,  solely  employed  in  the 
abject  endeavour  of  pleasing  the  prince.  But  what 
surprised  and  amazed  them  most  was  that  Dion,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  court  was  struck  with  terror  at 
the  prospect  of  the  storm  already  formed  on  the  side 
ofCarthage  and  just  ready  to  break  upon  Sicily,  should 
insist,  that  if  Dionysius  desired  peace,  he  would 
embark  immediately  for  Africa,  and  dispel  this  tem¬ 
pest  to  his  satisfaction;  or  if  he  preferred  making  war, 
that  he  would  furnish  and  maintain  at  his  own  expense 
fifty  galleys  of  three  benches  completely  equipped  for 
service. 

Dionysius  admiring  and  extolling  so  generous  a 
magnanimity  to  the  skies,  professed  the  highest  gra¬ 
titude  to  him  for  his  zeal  and  affection;  but  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  who  looked  upon  Dion’s  magnificence  as  a  re¬ 
proach  to  themselves,  and  his  great  power  as  a  les¬ 
sening  of  their  own,  took  immediate  occasion  from 
thence  to  calumniate  him,  and  spared  no  expressions 
that  might  influence  the  young  prince  against  him. 
They  insinuated,  that  in  making  himself  strong  at; 
sea,  he  would  open  his  way  to  the  tyranny;  and  tha 
with  his  vessels  he  designed  to  transfer  the  sovereign 
ty  to  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Aristomache. 

But  what  put  them  most  out  of  humour  with  Dion, 
was  his  manner  of  life,  which  was  a  continual  censurs 
of  their  own.  For  these  courtiers,  having  presently 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
young  tyrant,  who  had  been  wretchedly  educated 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  supplying  him  perpetualli 
with  new  amusements,  keeping  him  always  employe* 
in  feasting,  abandoned  to  women,  and  devoted  to  al 
manner  of  shameful  pleasures.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  made  a  riotous  entertainment, *  which  con 
tinued  for  three  entire  months,  during  all  which  time 
his  palace,  shut  against  all  persons  of  sense  and  rea¬ 
son,  was  crowded  with  drunkards,  and  resounded 
with  nothing  but  low  buffoonry,  obscene  jests,  lewd 
songs,  dances,  masquerades,  and  every  kind  of  gross 
and  dissolute  extravagance.  It  is  therefore  natural 
to  believe,  that  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  and 
disgusting  to  them  than  the  presence  of  Dion,  who 
gave  in  to  none  of  these  pleasures.  For  which  rea¬ 
son,  painting  his  virtues  in  such  of  the  colours  of  vice 
as  were  most  likely  to  disguise  them,  they  found 
means  to  calumniate  him  with  the  prince,  and  to  make 
his  gravity  pass  for  arrogance,  and  his  freedom  of 
speech  for  insolence  and  sedition.  If  he  advanced 
any  wise  counsel,  they  treated  him  as  a  sour  peda¬ 
gogue,  who  took  upon  him  to  obtrude  his  lectures, 
and  to  school  his  prince,  without  being  asked;  and 
if  he  refused  to  share  in  the  revels  with  the  rest  they 
called  him  a  man-hater,  a  splenetic,  melancholy 
wretch,  who  from  the  fantastic  height  of  virtue  look¬ 
ed  down  with  contempt  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
set  himself  up  for  the  censor  of  mankind. 

And  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  had  na¬ 
turally  something  austere  and  rigid  in  his  manners 
and  behaviour,  which  seemed  to  denotea  haughtiness 
of  disposition,  very  capable  not  only  of  disgusting  a 
young  prince,  nurtured  from  his  infancy  amidst  flat¬ 
teries  and  submission,  but  even  his  best  friends,  and 
those  who  were  most  closely  attached  to  him.  Full 
of  admiration  for  his  integrity,  fortitude  and  noble¬ 
ness  of  sentiments,  they  represented  to  him,  that  for 
a  statesman,  who  ought  to  know  how  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  the  different  tempers  of  men,  in  order  to  apply 


•  Diod.  1.  xv.  p,  385. 


*  Id.  1,  xvi.  p.  410. 
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them  lo  his  purposes,  his  humour  was  much  too  rough 
and  forbidding. 

Plato  afterwards  took  pains  to  correct  that  defect 
in  him,* 1  by  making  him  intimate  with  a  philosopher 
of  a  gay  and  polite  turn  of  mind,  whose  conversation 
was  well  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  more  easy 
and  insinuating  manners.  He  reminds  him  also  of 
that  failing  in  a  letter,  wherein  he  thus  addresses 
him :  “  Consider,  I  beg  you,  that  you  are  censured  as 
being  deficient  in  good  nature  and  affability;  and  im¬ 
print  it  on  your  mind,  that  the  most  certain  means  to 
ensure  the  success  of  affairs,  is  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
persons  with  whom  we  have  to  transact  them.  A 
haughty  carriage  keeps  people  at  a  distance,2  and  re¬ 
duces  a  man  to  pass  his  life  in  solitude.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  defect,  he  continued  to  be  highly  con¬ 
sidered  at  court  ;  where  his  superior  abilities  and 
transcendent  merit  made  him  absolutely  necessary, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  threatened  with 
great  danger  and  commotions. 

As  he  believed,3  that  all  the  vices  of  young  Diony¬ 
sius  were  the  effect  of  his  bad  education  and  entire 
ignorance  of  his  duty,4  he  conceived  justly,  that  the 
first  step  would  be  to  associate  him  if  possible  with 
persons  of  wit  and  sense,  whose  solid  but  agreeable 
conversation  might  at  once  instruct  and  divert  him: 
for  the  prince  did  not  naturally  want  parts  and  genius. 

The  sequel  will  show  that  Dionysius  the  younger 
had  a  natural  propensity  to  what  was  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  a  taste  and  capacity  for  arts  and  sciences. 
He  knew  how  to  set  a  value  upon  the  merits  and  ta¬ 
lents  by  which  men  are  distinguished.  He  delighted 
in  conversing  with  persons  of  ability,  and  from  his 
correspondence  with  them,  made  himself  capable  of 
the  highest  improvements.  He  went  so  far  as  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  the  tnrone  with  those  sciences  which  have 
not  usually  the  privilege  of  approaching  it;  and  by 
rendering  them  in  a  manner  his  favourites,  he  gave 
them  courage  to  make  their  appearance  in  courts. 
His  protection  was  the  patent  of  nobility,  by  which 
he  raised  them  to  honour  and  distinction.  Nor  was 
he  insensible  to  the  joys  of  friendship.  In  private  he 
was  a  good  parent,  relation,  and  master,  and  acquired 
the  affection  of  all  that  approached  him.  He  was  not 
naturally  inclined  to  violence  or  cruelty ;  and  it  might 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  tyrant  by  succes¬ 
sion  and  inheritance,  than  by  temper  and  inclination. 

All  which  demonstrates,  that  he  might  have  made 
a  very  tolerable  prince  (not  to  say  a  good  one,)  had 
proper  care  been  early  taken  to  cultivate  the  happy 
disposition  which  he  brought  into  the  world  with 
him.  But  his  father,  to  whom  all  merit,  even  in  his 
own  children,  gave  umbrage,  industriously  suppress¬ 
ed  in  him  all  tendency  to  goodness,  and  every  noble 
and  elevated  sentiment,  by  a  base  and  obscure  edu¬ 
cation,  with  the  view  of  preventing  his  attempting 
any  thing  against  himself.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  find  for  him  a  person  of  the  character  before  men¬ 
tioned,  or  rather  to  inspire  him  with  the  desire  of 
having  such  a  one  found. 

This  was  what  Dion  laboured  with  wonderful  ad¬ 
dress.  He  often  talked  to  him  of  Plato,  as  the  most 

Erofound  and  illustrious  of  philosophers,  whose  merit 
e  himself  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  was 
obliged  for  all  he  knew.  He  enlarged  upon  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the 
amiableness  of  his  character,  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation.  He  represented  him  particularly  as 
the  man  of  all  others  most  capable  of  forming  him  in 
the  arts  of  governing,  upon  which  his  own  and  the 
people’s  happiness  depended.  He  told  him,  that  his 
subjects,  governed  for  the  future  with  lenity  and  in¬ 
dulgence,  as  a  good  father  governs  his  family,  would 
voluntarily  render  that  obedience  to  his  moderation 
and  justice,  which  force  and  violence  extorted  from 
them  against  their  will;  and  that  by  such  a  conduct 
he  would,  from  a  tyrant,  become  a  just  king,  to  whom 


«  Plat,  Epist.  iv.  p.  327,  328. 

s'H  S’  ccoSiSna.  i«  Juroixo;.  M.  Daeier  renders  these 
words,  Pride  is  always  the  companion  of  solitude.  I  have 
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teaching  the  Belles  Lettres ,  vo).  iii.  p.  505. 

»  Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  902.  *  Plat.  Epist.  vii.  p.  327,  328. 


all  submission  would  be  paid  out  of  affection  ano 
gratitude. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  these  discouises,  intro¬ 
duced  in  conversation  from  time  to  time,  as  if  by  ac¬ 
cident,  without  affectation,  or  the  appearance  of  any 
premeditated  design,  inflamed  the  young  prince  with 
the  desire  of  knowing  and  conversing  wdth  Plato. 
He  w'rote  to  him  in  the  most  importunate  and  obliging 
manner:  he  despatched  couriers  after  couriers  to 
hasten  his  voyage;  whilst  Plato,  who  apprehended 
the  consequences,  and  had  but  small  hopes  of  any  good 
effect  from  it  protracted  the  affair,  and,  without  abso¬ 
lutely  refusing,  sufficiently  intimated,  that  he  could 
not  resolve  upon  it,  without  doing  violence  to  him¬ 
self.  The  obstacles  and  difficulties  made  to  the 
young  prince’s  request,  were  so  tar  from  disgusting 
him,  that  they  only  served,  as  it  commonly  happens, 
to  inflame  his  desire.  The  Pythagorean  philosophers 
of  Grtecia  Magna  in  Italy  joined  their  entreaties  with 
his  and  Dion’s,  who  on  his  part  redoubled  his  solici¬ 
tation,  and  used  the  strongest  arguments  to  conquer 
Plato’s  repugnance.  “  This  is  not,”  said  he,  “  the  con¬ 
cern  of  a  private  person,  but  of  a  powerful  prince, 
whose  change  of  manners  will  have  the  same  effect 
throughout  his  whole  dominions,  with  the  extent  of 
which  you  are  not  unacquainted.  It  is  he  himself  who 
makes  all  the  advances;  who  importunes  and  solicits 
you  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  employs  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  all  your  friends  to  that  purpose.  What  more  fa¬ 
vourable  conjuncture  could  we  expect  than  that  which 
Divine  Providence  now  offers?  Are  you  not  afraid 
that  your  delays  will  give  the  flatterers,  who  surround 
the  young  prince,  the  opportunity  of  drawing  him 
over  to  themselves,  and  of  seducing  him  to  change 
his  resolution?  What  reproaches  would  you  not 
make  yourself,  and  what  dishonour  would  it  not  be 
to  philosophy,  should  it  ever  be  said,  that  Plato,  who 
by  his  counsels  to  Dionysius  might  have  established 
a  wise  and  equitable  government  in  Sicily,  abandoned 
it  to  all  the  evils  of  tyranny,  from  fear  of  undergoing 
the  fatigues  of  a  voyage,  or  front  I  know  not  what 
other  imaginary  difficulties?” 

Plato  could  not  resist  such  earnest  solicitations.5 
Vanquished  by  the  consideration  of  what  was  due  to 
his  own  character,  and  to  obviate  the  reproach  of  his 
being  a  philosopher  in  words  only,  without  baying 
ever  shown  himself  such  in  his  actions,  and  conscious 
besides  of  the  great  advantages  which  Sicily  might 
acquire  from  his  voyage,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded. 

The  flatterers  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  terrified 
with  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken  contrary  to 
their  remonstrances,  and  fearing  the  presence  of  Pla¬ 
to,  the  consequences  of  which  they  foresaw,  united  to¬ 
gether  against  him  as  their  common  enemy.  They 
rightly  judged,  that  if,  according  to  the  new  maxims 
of  government,  all  things  were  to  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  true  merit,  and  no  favour  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  prince,  but  for  services  done  to  the 
state,  they  had  nothing  farther  to  expect,  and  might 
wait  their  whole  lives  at  court  to  no  manner  of  pur¬ 
pose.  They  therefore  devised  a  plan  to  render  Pla¬ 
to’s  voyage  ineffectual,  though  they  were  not  able  to 
prevent  it:  and  this  was  to  prevail  upon  Dionysius  to 
recall  Philistus  from  banishment,  who  wa3  not  only 
an  able  soldier,  but  a  great  historian,  very  eloquent 
and  learned,  and  a  zealous  assertor  of  the  tyranny. 
They  hoped  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  him  against  Pla¬ 
to  and  his  philosophy.  Upon  his  being  banished  by 
Dionysius  the  elder,  on  some  personal  discontent,  he 
had  retired  into  the  city  of  Adria,  where  it  is  believed 
he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  writings.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  Egypt  in  twelve  books,6  that  of 
Sicily  in  eleven,  and  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  six ;  all 
which  works  are  entirely  lost.  Cicero  praises  him 
highly,7  and  calls  him  a  little  Thucydides,  pine  pusil- 


•  Plut.  p.  962.  •  Died.  1.  xiil.  P-  222. 

i  Hunc  (Tbucydidem)  consecutus  est  Syracusius  Philistus, 
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lus  Thucydides ,  to  signify  that  heqopied  that  author, 
and  not  without  success.  He  was  therefore  recalled. 
The  courtiers  at  the  same  time  made  complaints 
against  Dion  to  Dionysius,  accusing  him  of  having 
held  conferences  with  Theodotus  and  Heraclides,  the 
secret  enemies  ot  that  prince,  to  concert  with  them 
measures  for  subverting  the  tyranny. 

This  was  the  state  ot  affairs  when  Plato  arrived  in 
Sicily.1  He  was  received  with  infinite  caresses,  and 
with  the  highest  marks  of  honour  and  respect.  Upon 
his  landing,  he  found  one  of  the  prince’s  chariots, 
equally  magnificent  in  its  horses  and  ornaments,  await¬ 
ing  him.  The  tyrant  offered  a  sacrifice,  as  if  some 
singular  instance  of  good  fortune  had  befallen  him: 
nor  was  he  mistaken;  for  a  wise  man  who  is  capable 
of  giving  a  prince  good  counsels,  is  a  treasure  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  a  whole  nation.  But  the  worth  of 
such  a  person  is  rarely  known,  and  more  rarely  applied 
to  the  uses  which  might  be  made  of  it. 

Plato  found  the  most  happy  dispositions  imaginable 
in  young  Dionysius,  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  lessons  and  counsels.  But  as  he  had  himself  de¬ 
rived  infinite  improvement  from  the  precepts  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  Socrates  his  master,  the  most  able  man  of 
all  the  pagan  world  in  forminig  the  mind  to  relish 
truth,  he  took  care  to  adapt  himself  with  wonderful 
address  to  the  youug  tyrant's  humour,  avoiding  all 
direct  attacks  upon  his  passions;  taking  pains  to  ac¬ 
quire  his  confidence  by  kind  and  insinuating  beha¬ 
viour;  and  particularly  endeavouring  to  render  vir¬ 
tue  amiable,  in  order  to  render  it  at  the  same  time 
triumphant  over  vice,  which  keeps  mankind  in  its 
chains,  by  the  sole  force  of  allurements,  pleasures, 
and  voluptuousness. 

The  change  was  sudden  and  surprising.  The  young 
prince,  who  till  then  had  abandoned  himself  to  idle¬ 
ness,  pleasure,  and  luxury,  and  was  ignorant  of  all  the 
duties  of  his  station,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
dissolute  life,  awaking  as  from  a  lethargic  sleep,  be¬ 
gan  to  open  his  eyes,  to  have  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  and  to  relish  the  refined  pleasures  of  con¬ 
versation,  equally  solid  and  agreeable.  He  was 
now  as  passionately  fond  of  learning  and  instruction, 
as  he  had  once  been  averse  and  repugnant  to  them. 
The  court,  which  always  apes  the  prince,  and  falls  in 
with  his  inclinations  in  every  thing,  entered  into  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  The  apartments  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  like  so  many  schools  of  geometry,  were  full  of 
the  dust  made  use  of  by  the  professors  of  that  science 
in  tracing  their  figures;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  of  every  kind  of  literature 
became  tne  reigning  and  universal  taste. 

The  great  benefit  of  these  studies,  in  regard  to  a 
prince,  does  not  consist  alone  in  storing  his  mind 
with  an  infinity  of  the  most  curious,  useful,  and  often 
necessary  information,  but  has  the  farther  advantage 
of  withdrawing  him  from  idleness,  indolence,  and  the 
frivolous  amusements  of  a  court;  of  habituating  him 
to  a  life  of  application  and  reflection;  of  inspiring  him 
with  a  desire  of  instructing  himself  in  the  duties  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  of  knowing  the  characters  of  such 
as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  reigning;  in  a  word,  of 
making  himself  capable  of  governing  the  state  in  his 
own  person,  and  of  seeing  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes;  that  is  to  say,  of  being  a  king  indeed.  And  this 
it  was  that  the  courtiers  and  flatterers,  as  usually 
happens,  were  unanimous  in  opposing. 

They  were  considerably  alarmed  by  an  expression 
that  escaped  Dionysius,  and  showed  how  strong  an 
impression  had  already  been  made  upon  his  mind  by 
the  discourses  he  had  heard  upon  the  happiness  of  a 
king,  who  is  regarded  with  tender  affection  by  his 
people  as  their  common  father,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  abhor  and  detest. 
Some  days  after  Plato’s  arrival,  was  the  time  appoint¬ 
ed  for  a  solemn  sacrifice,  which  was  annually  offered 
in  the  palace  for  the  prince’s  prosperity.  The  herald 
having  prayed  to  this  effect,  according  to  custom, 

'* *  That  it  would  please  the  gods  to  support  the  tyran¬ 
ny,  and  preserve  the  tyrant;”  Dionysius,  who  was  not 
tar  from  him,  and  to  whom  these  terms  began  to  grow 


odious,  called  out  to  him  aloud,  “  Will  you  not  give 
over  cursing  me?”  Philistus  and  his  party  were  in 
finitely  alarmed  at  that  expression,  and  judged  from 
it,  that  time  and  habit  must  give  Plato  an  invincible 
ascendant  over  Dionysius,  if  the  intercourse  of  a  few 
days  could  so  entirely  alter  his  disposition.  They 
therefore  set  themselves  at  work  upon  new  and  more 
effectual  stratagems  against  him. 

They  began  by  turning  the  retired  life  which  Dio¬ 
nysius  was  induced  to  lead,  and  the  studies  in  which 
he  employed  himself,  into  ridicule,  as  if  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  make  a  philosopher  of  him.  But  that  was  not 
all;  they  laboured  in  concert  to  render  the  zeal  of 
Dion  and  Plato  suspected,  and  even  odious  to  him 
They  represented  them  as  impertinent  censors  and 
imperious  pedagogues,®  who  assumed  an  authority 
over  him,  which  was  neither  consistent  with  his  age 
or  rank,  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  young  prince  like 
Dionysius,3  who,  with  the  most  excellent  disposition, 
and  amidst  the  best  examples,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  have  supported  himself,  should  at  length 
give  way  to  such  artful  insinuations  in  a  court  that 
had  long  been  infected,  where  there  was  no  emulation 
but  to  excel  in  vice,  and  where  he  was  continually 
besieged  by  a  crowd  of  flatterers  incessantly  praising 
and  admiring  him  in  every  thing. 

But  the  principal  application  of  the  courtiers  was 
to  decry  the  character  and  conduct  of  Dion  himself; 
no  longer  separately,  nor  in  secret,  but  all  together, 
and  in  public.  They  talked  openly,  and  to  whoever 
would  give  them  the  hearing,  that  it  was  visible  that 
Dion  made  use  of  Plato’s  eloquence,  to  fascinate  and 
enchant  Dionysius,  with  design  to  draw  him  into  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  throne,  that  he  might 
take  possession  of  it  for  his  nephews,  the  children  of 
Aristomache,  and  establish  them  in  the  sovereignty. 
They  publicly  observed,  that  it  was  very  mortifying 
to  see  that  the  Athenians,  who  had  formerly  invaded 
Sicily  with  great  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  which 
had  all  perished  there  without  being  able  to  take  Sy 
racuse,  should  now  with  a  single  sophist  attain  their 
point,  and  subvert  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  by  per¬ 
suading  him  to  dismiss  the  10,000  strangers  who 
composed  his  guard;  to  lay  aside  his  fleet  of  400 
galleys,  which  he  always  kept  in  readiness  for  ser¬ 
vice;  and  to  disband  his  10,000  horse,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  foot;  for  the  sake  of  going  to  find 
in  the  Academy  (the  place  where  Plato  taught)  a 
pretended  Supreme  Good  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  to  make  himself  happy  in  imagination 
by  the  study  of  geometry;  whilst  he  abandoned  to 
Dion  and  his  nephews  a  real  and  substantial  felicity, 
consisting  in  empire,  riches,  luxury,  and  pleasure. 

SECTION  II. - BANISHMENT  OF  DION.  PLATO 

QUITS  THE  COURT  SOON  AFTER,  AND  RETURNS  IN¬ 
TO  GREECE.  DION  ADMIRED  THERE  BY  ALL  THE 

LEARNED.  PLATO  RETURNS  TO  SYRACUSE. 

The  courtiers,  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of 
every  favourable  moment,  perpetually  besieged  the 
young  prince;  and  covering  their  secret  motives  un¬ 
der  the  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  service,  and  an  af¬ 
fected  moderation  in  regard  to  Dion,  incessantly  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  security 
of  his  life  and  throne.  Such  repeated  discourse  at 
first  raised  in  the  mind  of  Dionysius  violent  suspicions 
of  Dion,  which  presently  increased  into  fierce  resent¬ 
ment,  and  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture.  Letters 
were  privately  brought  to  Dionysius,  written  by  Diou 
to  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  wherein  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  them,  “when  they  should  treat  of  peace 
with  Dionysius,  not  to  open  the  conferences  but 
his  presence;  because  he  would  assist  them  in  making 
their  treaty  more  firm  and  lasting.”  Dionysius  read 
these  letters  to  Philistus,  and  having  concerted  with 
him  what  measures  to  take, 4  he  amused  and  deceived 
Dion  with  the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation,  and 


»  Tristes  et  superciliosos  alien®  vitae  censores,  publicos 
pirdagogos.  Sen.  Epist.  cxxiii. 

*  Vix  artibus  houestis  purtor  retinetur,  nedum  inter  cer- 
tamina  vitiorum  pudicitia,  aut  modestia,  aut  quidquam  priy 
bi  mnris  servaretur.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iv.  c.  Id. 
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led  him  alone  to  the  sea-side  below  the  citadel, 
where  he  showed  him  his  letters,  and  accused  him 
of  having  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with  the 
Carthaginians.  Dion  would  have  justified  himself, 
but  he  refused  to  hear  him,  and  made  him  immedi¬ 
ately  go  on  board  a  brigantine,  which  had  orders  to 
carry  him  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  there. 
Dion  immediately  after  set  sail  for  Peloponnesus. 

So  harsh  and  unjust  a  treatment  could  not  fail  of 
making  abundance  of  noise,'  and  the  whole  city  de¬ 
clared  against  it:  especially  as  it  was  reported,  though 
without  foundation,  that  Plato  had  been  put  to  death. 
Dionysius,*  who  apprehended  the  consequences,  took 
pains  to  appease  the  public  discontent,  and  to  stifle 
the  complaints.  He  gave  Dion’s  relations  two  vessels 
to  transport  to  him  in  Peloponnesus  his  riches  and 
numerous  family;  for  he  had  the  equipage  of  a  king. 

As  soon  as  Dion  was  gone,  Dionysius  made  Plato 
change  his  lodging,  and  brought  him  into  the  citadel; 
in  appearance  to  do  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  of  his  person,  and  prevent  him  from 

foing  to  join  Dion.  In  bringing  Plato  nearer  to  him, 
e  might  also  have  in  view  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  him  more  frequently  and  more  commodiously. 
For,  charmed  with  the  allurements  of  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  studying  to  please  him  in  every  thing,  and 
to  merit  his  affection,  he  had  conceived  an  esteem,  or 
rather  passion  for  him,  which  rose  even  to  jealousy, 
but  a  jealousy  of  that  violence,  that  could  suffer  nei¬ 
ther  companion  nor  rival.  He  wished  to  engross  him 
entirely  to  himself,  to  reign  solely  in  his  thoughts  and 
affections,  and  to  be  the  only  object  of  his  love  and 
esteem.  He  seemed  ready  to  give  him  all  his  trea¬ 
sures  and  all  his  authority,  provided  he  would  but  love 
him  better  than  Dion,  and  not  prefer  the  latter’s  friend¬ 
ship  to  his.  Plutarch  has  reason  to  call  this  passion 
a  tyrannic  affection?  Plato  had  much  to  suffer  from 
it;  for  it  had  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  ardent  jea¬ 
lousy.  Sometimes  it  was  all  friendship,* * 4 *  caresses, 
and  fond  respect,  with  an  unbounded  openness  of  heart 
and  an  endless  swell  of  tender  sentiments:  some¬ 
times  it  was  all  reproaches,  menaces,  fierce  passion, 
and  wild  emotion;  and  soon  after  it  sunk  into  repen¬ 
tance,  excuses,  tears,  and  humble  entreaties  for  par¬ 
don  and  forgiveness. 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  very  conveniently 
for  Plato,  which  obliged  Dionysius  to  restore  him  his 
liberty  and  send  him  home.  At  his  departure  he 
would  have  overwhelmed  him  with  presents,  but  Pla¬ 
to  refused  them,  contenting  himself  with  his  promise  to 
recall  Dion  the  following  spring.  He  did  not  keep  his 
word, and  only  sent  him  his  revenue,  desiring  Plato  in 
his  letters  to  excuse  his  breach  of  promise  at  the  time 
prefixed  and  to  impute  it  only  to  the  war.  He  assured 
him,  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  concluded,  that  Dion 
should  return;  upon  condition,  however,  that  he 
should  continue  quiet,  and  not  intermeddle  in  affairs, 
nor  endeavour  to  lessen  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks. 

Plato,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  went  to  see  the  games 
at  Olympia,  where  he  happened  to  lodge  amongst 
strangers  of  distinction.  He  ate  and  passed  whole 
days  with  them,  living  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner, 
without  ever  mentioning  Socrates  or  the  Academy,  or 
making  himself  known  in  any  thing,  except  that  his 
name  was  Plato.  The  strangers  were  overjoyed  at 
having  met  with  so  mild  and  amiable  a  companion; 
but  as  he  never  talked  but  on  common  topics,  they 
had  not  the  least  notion  that  he  was  the  philoso¬ 
pher  whose  reputation  was  so  universal.  When  the 
games  were  over,  they  went  with  him  to  Athens,  where 
be  provided  them  with  lodgings.  They  were  scarce 
arrived  there,  when  they  desired  him  to  carry  them  to 
see  the  famous  philosopher  of  his  name,  who  had  been 
Socrates's  disciple.  Plato  told  them  smiling,  that  he 
was  the  man;  upon  which  the  strangers,  surprised  at 
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their  having  possessed  so  inestimable  a  treasure  w  ith¬ 
out  knowing  it,  were  much  displeased  with,  and  se¬ 
cretly  reproached  themselves,  for  not  having  di¬ 
scerned  the  great  merit  of  the  man,  through  the  veil 
of  simplicity  and  modesty  which  he  bad  thrown  over  it 
whilst  they  admired  him  the  more  upon  that  account. 

The  time  Dion  passed  at  Athens  was  not  mispent.6 
He  employed  it  chiefly  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  for 
which  he  had  a  great  taste,  and  which  w  as  become  his 
delight.  He  knew,6  however,  which  is  not  very  easy-, 
how  to  confine  it  within  just  bounds,  and  never  gave 
himself  up  to  it  at  the  expense  of  any  duty.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  that  Plato  made  him  contract  a  particu¬ 
lar  friendship  with  his  nephew  Speusippus,  who.  uni¬ 
ting  the  easy  aud  insinuating  manners  of  a  courtier 
with  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  knew  how  to  asso¬ 
ciate  mirth  and  innocent  pleasure  with  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  affairs,  and  by  that  character,  very  rarely  found 
amongst  men  of  learning,  was  the  most  proper  of  all 
men,  to  soften  what  was  too  rough  and  austere  in 
Dion’s  temper. 

Whilst  Dion  was  at  Athens,  it  fell  to  Plato’s  turn 
to  give  the  public  games,  and  to  have  tragedies  per¬ 
formed  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  which  was  usually  at¬ 
tended  with  great  magnificence  and  expense,  from  an 
extraordinary  emulation  which  had  grown  into  fashion. 
Dion  defrayed  the  whole  charge.  Plato,  w  ho  sought 
every  occasion  of  producing  him  to  the  public,  was 
well  pleased  to  resign  that  honour  to  him,  in  order 
that  his  magnificence  might  make  him  still  better  be¬ 
loved  and  esteemed  by  the  Athenians. 

Dion  visited  also  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  was 
present  at  all  their  feasts  and  assemblies,  and  con¬ 
versed  with  the  most  excellent  wits  and  the  most  pro¬ 
found  statesmen.  He  was  not  distinguished  in  com¬ 
pany  by  the  haughtiness  and  pride  too  tommoo  in 
persons  of  his  rank,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  unaf¬ 
fected,  simple,  and  modest  air;  and  still  more  by  the 
elevation  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  reflections.  All  the  cities  paid 
him  the  highest  honours,  and  even  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  declared  him  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  without  regard¬ 
ing  the  resentment  of  Dionysius,  though  he  actually 
was  assisting  them  at  that  time  with  a  powerful  sup¬ 
ply  in  their  war  against  the  Thebans.  So  many  marks 
of  esteem  and  distinction  alarmed  the  tyrant’s  jea¬ 
lousy.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  remittances  of  Dion’s 
revenues,  and  ordered  them  to  be  received  by  his 
own  officers. 

After  Dionysius  had  put  an  end  to  the  war,7  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  Sicily,  of  which  history  re¬ 
lates  no  circumstance,  he  was  afraid  that  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Plato  would  prejudice  the  philosophers 
against  him,  and  make  him  pass  for  their  enemy.  For 
th is  reason  he  invited  the  most  learned  men  of  Italy 
to  his  court,  where  he  held  frequent  assemblies,  in 
which,  out  of  a  foolish  ambition,  he  endeavoured  to 
excel  them  all  in  eloquence  and  depth  of  knowledge; 
venting,  without  application,  such  of  Plato’s  discourses 
as  he  retained.  But  as  he  had  those  discourses  only 
by  rote,  and  his  heart  had  never  been  rightly  affected 
with  them,  the  source  of  his  eloquence  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  then  perceived  what  he  had  lost  by  not 
having  made  a  better  use  of  that  treasure  of  wisdom 
which  he  had  once  in  his  own  possession  and  under 
his  own  roof,  and  by  not  having  heard,  in  all  their 
extent,  the  admirable  lectures  of  the  greatest  philoso¬ 
pher  in  the  world. 

As  in  tyrants  every  thing  is  violent  and  impetuous, 
Dionysius  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  excessive  de¬ 
sire  of  seeing  Plato  again,  and  used  all  means  for 
that  purpose.  He  prevailed  upon  Architas,  and  the 
other  Pythagorean  philosophers,  to  write  to  him,  that 
he  might  return  with  all  manner  of  security;  and  to 
be  bound  for  the  performance  of  all  the  promises 
which  had  been  made  to  him.  They  deputed  Archi- 
denius  to  Plato,  and  Dionysius  sent  at  the  same  time 
two  galleys  of  three  benches  of  rowers,  with  several 
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of  his  friends  on  board,  to  entreat  his  compliance. 
He  also  wrote  letters  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  in 
which  he  frankly  declared,  that  if  he  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  Come  to  Sicily,  Dion  had  nothing  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  him ;  but  that  if  he  came,  there  was  nothing 
that  he  would  not  be  inclined  to  do  in  his  favour. 

Dion  received  several  letters  at  the  same  time  from 
wife  and  sister,  who  pressed  him  to  prevail  upon 
Plato  to  make  a  voyage,  and  to  satisfy  the  impatience 
of  Dionysius,  that  he  might  have  no  new  pretexts 
against  him  upon  that  account.  Whatever  repug¬ 
nance  Plato  had  to  it,  he  could  not  resist  the  warm 
solicitations  made  to  him,  and  determined  to  go  to 
Sicily  for  the  third  time,  at  seventy  years  of  age. 

His  arrival  gave  the  whole  people  new  hopes,  who 
flattered  themselves  that  his  wisdom  would  at  length 
overthrow  the  tyranny;  and  the  joy  of  Dionysius  was 
inexpressible.  He  appointed  the  apartment  of  his 
garden  for  his  lodging,  the  most  honourable  in  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  had  so  much  confidence  in  him,  that  he  suf¬ 
fered  him  to  have  access  at  all  hours,  without  being 
searched ;  a  favour  not  granted  toanyofhis  best  friends. 

After  the  first  caresses  were  over,  Plato  was  anxious 
to  enter  upon  Dion’s  affair,  which  he  had  much  at 
heart,  and  which  was  the  principal  motive  of  his 
voyage.  But  Dionysius  put  it  off  at  first;  to  which 
ensued  complaints  and  murmurings,  though  not 
outwardly  expressed  for  some  time.  The  tyrant 
took  great  care  to  conceal  his  sentiments,  endeavour¬ 
ing  by  all  manner  of  honours,  and  by  all  possible 
regard  and  complaisance,  to  abate  his  friendship  for 
Dion.  Plato  dissembled  on  his  side,  and  though 
extremely  shocked  at  so  notorious  a  breach  of  faith, 
he  kept  his  opinion  to  himself. 

Whilst  they  were  upon  these  terms,  and  believed 
that  nobody  penetrated  their  secret,  Helicon  of  Cyzi- 
cum,  one  of  Plato’s  particular  friends,  foretold,  that 
on  a  certain  day  there  would  bean  eclipse  of  the  sun; 
which  happening  according  to  his  prediction  exactly 
at  the  hour  assigned,  Dionysius  was  so  much  surprised 
and  astonished  at  it  (a  proof  that  he  was  no  great 
philosopher,)  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  talent.1 
Aristippus,  jesting  with  the  other  philosophers  upon 
that  occasion,  said,  that  he  had  also  something  very 
incredible  and  extraordinary  to  foretell.  Upon  being 
pressed  to  explain  himself, ‘‘I  prophesy,”  said  hef 
"that  it  will  not  Ire  long  before  Dionysius  and  Plato, 
who  seem  to  agree  so  well  with  each  other,  will  be 
enemies.” 

Dionysius  verified  this  prediction;  for  being  weary 
of  the  constraint  he  laid  upon  himself,  he  ordered  all 
Dion’s  lands  and  effects  to  be  sold,  and  applied  the 
money  to  his  own  use.  At  the  same  time  he  made 
Plato  quit  the  apartments  in  the  garden,  and  gave 
him  another  lodging  without  the  castle  in  the  midst 
of  his  guards,  who  had  long  hated  him,  and  would 
have  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  because 
he  had  advised  Dionysius  to  renounce  the  tyranny,  to 
disband  them,  and  to  live  without  any  other  guard 
than  the  love  of  his  people.  Plato  was  sensible  that 
he  owed  his  life  to  the  tyrant’s  favour,  who  restrained 
the  fury  of  his  guard. 

Architas,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  was  the  principal  person  and  supreme  magistrate 
of  Tarentum,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  Plato’s  great 
danger,  than  he  sent  ambassadors  with  a  galley  of 
thirty  oars  to  demand  him  from  Dionysius,  and  to 
remind  him,  that  he  had  come  to  Syracuse  only  upon 
his  promise,  and  that  of  all  the  Pythagorean  philoso- 
hers,  who  had  engaged  for  his  safety;  that  therefore 
e  could  not  retain  him  against  his  will,  nor  suffer  any 
insult  to  be  done  to  his  person,  without  a  manifest 
breach  of  faith,  and  absolutely  forfeiting  the  opinion 
of  all  honest  men.  These  just  remonstrances  awaken¬ 
ed  a  remnant  of  shame  in  the  tyrant,  who  at  last  per¬ 
mitted  Plato  to  return  into  Greece. 

Philosophy  and  wisdom  abandoned  the  palace  with 
him.2  To  the  conversations,  as  agreeable  as  useful 
to  that  taste  and  passion  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  to' 
the  grave  and  judicious  reflections  of  a  profoundly 
wise  politician,  idle  tattle,3  frivolous  amusements, 

i  A  thousand  crowns.  »  Plut.  in  Moral  p.  52. 


and  a  stupid  indolence,  entirely  averse  to  every  thmr 
serious  or  reasonable,  were  seen  to  succeed.  GluS 
tony,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery  resumed  their 
former  empire  at  the  court,  and  transformed  it  from 
the  school  of  virtue,  which  it  had  been  under  Plato 
into  the  real  stable  of  Circe. 

SECTION  III. — DION  SETS  OUT  TO  DELIVER  SYRA 

CUSE.  SUDDEN  AND  FORTUNATE  SUCCESS  OF 

HIS  ENTERPRISE.  HORRID  INGRATITUDE  OF  THE 

SYRACUSANS.  UNPARALLELED  GOODNESS  OF  DION 

TO  THEM  AND  HIS  MOST  CRUEL  ENEMIES.  HIS 

DEATH. 

WHEN  Plato  had  quitted  Sicily,4 
Dionysius  threw  off  all  reserve,  and  A.  M.  3643. 
married  his  sister  Arete,  Dion’s  wife.  Ant.  J.  C.  361, 
to  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends. 

So  unworthy  a  treatment  was,  in  a  manner,  the 
signal  of  war.  From  that  moment,  Dion  resolved  to 
attack  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  and  to  revenge 
himself  for  all  the  wrongs  he  had  done  him.  Plato 
did  all  in  his  power  to  make  him  change  his  reso¬ 
lution;  but  finding  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  he 
foretold  the  misfortunes  he  was  about  to  occasion, 
and  declared  that  he  must  expect  neither  assistance 
nor  relief  from  him :  that  as  he  had  been  the  guest 
and  companion  of  Dionysius,  had  lodged  in  his  palace 
and  joined  in  the  same  sacrifices  with  him,  he  should 
never  forget  the  duties  of  hospitality;  and  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  be  wanting  to  his  friendship  for  Dion, 
that  he  would  continue  neuter,  always  ready  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  offices  of  a  mediator  between  them,  in 
order  to  reconcile  them;  though  he  should  oppose 
their  designs,  when  they  tended  to  the  destruction  of 
each  other. 

Whether  through  prudence  or  gratitude,  or  the 
conviction  that  Dion  could  not  justifiably  undertake 
to  dethrone  Dionysius;  this  was  Plato's  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  Speusippus,  and  all  the  rest  of  Dion’s 
friends,  perpetually  exhorted  him  to  go  and  restore 
liberty  to  Sicily,  which  opened  its  arms  to  him,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  utmost  joy.  This 
was  indeed  the  disposition  of  Syracuse,  which  Spen- 
sippus,  during  his  residence  there  with  Plato  had 
sufficiently  experienced.  This  was  the  universal  cry, 
whilst  they  importuned  and  conjured  Dion  to  come 
thither,  desiring  him  not  to  be  in  pain  for  the  want 
of  ships  or  troops,  but  only  to  embark  in  the  first 
merchant-vessel  be  met  with,  and  lend  his  person 
and  name  to  the  Syracusans  against  Dionysius. 

Dion  did  not  hesitate  any  longer  to  take  that  reso- 
lution,  which  in  one  respect  cost  him  not  a  'little. 
From  the  time  that  Dionysius  had  obliged  him  to  quit 
Syracuse  and  Sicily,  he  had  led  in  his  banishment  the 
most  agreeable  life  it  was  possible  to  imagine,  for  a 
person  who  like  him  had  contracted  a  taste  for  the 
delights  of  study.  He  enjoyed  in  peace  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  philosophers,  and  was  present  at  their 
disputations;  shining  in  a  manner  entirely  peculiar 
to  himself,  by  the  greatness  of  his  genius  and  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment;  going  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
.earned  Greece,  to  see  and  converse  with  the  most 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  and  capacity,  and  to 
correspond  with  the  ablest  politicians;  leaving  every 
where  the  marks  of  his  liberality  and  magnificence,- 
equally  beloved  and  respected  by  all  that  knew  him; 
and  receiving,  wherever  he  came,  the  highest  honours, 
which  was  rendered  more  to  his  merit  than  his  birth. 

It  was  from  so  happy  a  life  that  he  withdrew  himself 
to  go  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  which  implored  his 
protection,  and  to  deliver  it  from  the  yoke  of  a 
tyranny  under  which  it  had  long  groaned. 

No  enterprise  perhaps  was  ever  formed  with  so 
much  boldness,  or  conducted  with  so  much  prudence. 
Dion  began  to  raise  foreign  troops  privately  by  proper 
agents,  for  the  better  concealment  of  his  design.  A 
great  number  of  considerable  persons,  and  who  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  joined  with  him.  But  what  is 
very  surprising,  of  all  those  whom  the  tyrant  had 
banished,  and  who  were  not  less  than  1000,  only 
twenty-five  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition;  so 
much  had  fear  got  possession  of  them.  The  isle  of 
4  Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  96(5.  96a, 
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Zacynthus  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  the 
troops  assembled  to  the  number  of  almost  800;  but 
all  of  them  of  tried  courage  on  great  occasions, 
excellently  disciplined  and  robust,  of  an  audacity 
and  experience  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  the  most 
brave  and  warlike;  and,  in  fine,  highly  capable  of 
animating  the  troops  which  Dion  was  in  hopes  of 
finding  in  Sicily,  and  of  setting  them  the  example 
of  fighting  with  all  the  valour  so  noble  an  enterprise 
required.  1 

But  when  they  were  to  set  forwards,  and  it  was 
known  that  this  armament  was  intended  against 
Sicily  and  Dionysius,  for  till  then  it  had  not  been 
declared,  they  were  all  in  a  consternation,  and 
repented  their  having  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which 
they  could  not  avoid  considering  as  the  effect  of 
extreme  rashness  and  folly,  that  in  the  last  despair 
was  for  putting  every  thing  to  the  hazard.  Dion  had 
occasion  at  this  time  for  all  his  resolution  and 
eloquence  to  re-animate  the  troops  and  remove  their 
fears.  But  after  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and,  with 
an  assured  though  modest  tone,  had  made  them 
understand,  that  he  did  not  lead  them  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion  as  soldiers,  but  as  officers,  to  put  them  at  the  head 
of  the  Syracusans  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  had 
long  been  prepared  for  a  revolt,  their  dread  and  sad¬ 
ness  were  changed  into  shouts  of  joy,  and  they  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 

Dion,  having  prepared  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  be 
offered  to  Apollo,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
completely  armed,  and  in  that  equipage  marched  in 
procession  to  the  temple.  He  afterwards  gave  a  great 
feast  to  the  whole  company,  at  the  end  of  which,  after 
the  libations  and  solemn  prayers  had  been  made, 
there  happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Dion,’ 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  causes  of  such  appearances, 
re-assured  his  soldiers,  who  were  at  first  in  some  terror 
upon  that  account.  The  next  day  they  embarked  on 
board  two  trading  vessels,  which  were  followed  by  a 
third  not  so  large,  and  by  two  barks  of  thirty  oars. 

Who  could  have  imagined,  says  a  historian,!  that 
a  man  with  two  merchant  vessels  should  ever  dare  to 
attack  a  prince  who  had  400  ships  of  war,2  100,000 
foot,  and  10,000  horse,  with  magazines  of  arms  and 
corn  in  proportion,  and  treasures  sufficient  to  pay  and 
maintain  them;  who,  besides  all  this,  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  cities  then 
in  the  world,  witn  ports,  arsenals,  and  impregnable 
citadels,  with  the  additional  strength  and  supportofa 
great  number  of  potent  allies?  The  event  will  show, 
whether  force  and  power  are  adamantine  chains  for 
retaining  a  state  in  subjection,  as  the  elder  Dionysius 
flattered  himself ;  or  whether  the  goodness,  humanity, 
and  justice  of  princes,  and  the  love  of  subjects,  are 
not  infinitely  stronger  and  more  indissoluble  ties. 

Dion  having  put  to  sea  with  his  small  body  of  troops 
was  twelve  days  under  sail  with  little  wind,2  and  the 
thirteenth  arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  cape  of  Sicily,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  from  Syracuse.  When  they 
came  to  that  place,  the  pilot  gave  notice  that  they 
must  land  directly,  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  a 
hurricane,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
put  to  sea.  But  Dion,  who  was  apprehensive  of 
making  his  descent  so  near  the  enemy,  and  chose  to 
land  farther  off,  doubled  the  cape  of  Pachynus.  He 
had  no  sooner  passed  it,  than  a  furious  storm  arose, 
attended  with  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  which 
drove  his  ships  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where 
they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  dashed  to  pieces 
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»  *  /I  *-  j  to  comprehend  how  the  two  Dionysii 

were  capable  of  maintaining  so  great  a  force  hy  sea  and 
land,  their  dominions  being  only  a  part  of  Sicily,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  no  great  extent.  It  is  true,  that  the  city  of 
Syracuse  had  been  very  much  enriched  by  commerce  ;  and 
undoubtedly  those  two  princes  received  great  contributions 
from  the  cities  dependent  upon  them  both  in  Sicily  and 
Italy:  but  it  is  still  no  easy  matter  to  conceive  how  nil  this 
could  be  sufficient  for  the  enormous  expenses  of  Dionysius 
the  elder,  in  fitting  out  greet  fleets,  raising  and  maintaining 
numerous  armies,  and  erecting  magnificent  buildings.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  that  historians  had  given  us  some  better 
lights  upon  Ibis  head. 

*  Plut.  in  Dion.  p.  9G8,  972  Died.  1.  xvi.  p.  414.  417. 
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ruun»S«.Hhf  ?°kS'  HaPP!1y  for  them  a  south  wind 
rising  suddenly,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  unfurled 

thev  s  ood  ’  7?  8fter  ™de  ™ws  to  the  gods, 

they  stood  out  to  sea  for  Sicily.  They  ran  in  this 

manner  four  days,  and  on  the  fifth  entered  the  port  of 
Minna,  a  small  town  of  Sicily  under  the  Carthaginians, 

fofonSdnnHn,‘“ant  miS)’naluS  was  Dion’s  particular 
fi  lend  and  guest.  They  were  perfectly  well  received, 

and  would  have  stayed  there  some  time  to  refresh 
themselves,  after  the  rude  fatigues  they  had  suffered 
during  the  storm  if  they  had  not  been  informed  that 
Dionysius  was  absent,  having  embarked  some  days 
before  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  attended  by  fourscore 
vessels.  The  soldiers  demanded  earnestly  to  be  led 
on  against  the  enemy;  and  Dion,  having  desired 
Synalus  to  send  his  baggage  after  him  at  a  proper 
time,  marched  directly  to  Syracuse.  r 

His  troops  increased  considerably  upon  his  route 
by  the  great  number  of  those  who  came  to  join  him 
from  all  parts.  The  news  of  his  arrival  being  soon 
known  at  Syracuse,  Timocrates,  who  had  married 
Dion's  wife,  the  sister  of  Dionysius,  and  to  whom  he 
had  left  the  command  of  the  city  in  his  absence, 
despatched  a  courier  to  him  into  Italy,  with  advice’ 
of  Dion’s  progress.  But  the  courier,  when  almost  at 
his  journey’s  end,  was  so  fatigued  from  having  run 
the  best  part  of  the  night,  that  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  stopping  to  take  a  little  sleep.  In  the 
mean  time,,  a  wolf,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  a  piece 
of  meat  which  he  had  in  his  wallet,  came  to  the  place, 
and  ran  away  with  both  the  flesh  and  the  bag,  in’ 
which  he  had  also  put  his  despatches.  Dionysius 
was  by  this  means  prevented  for  some  time  from 
knowing  that  Dion  was  arrived,  and  then  received 
the  news  from  other  hands. 

When  Dion  was  near  the  Anapus,  which  runs  about 
half  a  league  from  the  city,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 
halt,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  upon  the  river-side, 
addressing  his  prayers  to  the  rising  sun.  All  who 
were  present,  seeing  him  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
upon  his  head,  which  he  wore  upon  account  of  the 
sacrifice,  crowned  themselves  also  in  the  same  manner 
as  animated  with  one  and  the  same  spirit.  He  had 
been  joined  on  his  march  by  at  least  5000  men,  and 
advanced  with  them  towards  the  city.  The  most 
considerable  of  the  inhabitants  came  out  in  white 
habits  to  receive  him  at  the  gates.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  fell  upon  the  tyrant’s  friends,  and  upon 
the  spies  and  informers,  AN  ACCURSED  RACE  OF 
WRETCHES,  THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  GODS  AND  MEN,« 
says  Plutarch,  who  made  it  the  daily  business  of  their 
lives  to  disperse  themselves  into  all  parts,  to  mingle 
with  the  citizens,  to  pry  into  all  their  affairs,  and  to 
report  to  the  tyrant  whatever  they  said  or  thought, 
and  often  what  they  neither  said  nor  thought.  These 
were  the  first  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
were  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs  immediately. 
Timocrates,  not  able  to  throw  himself  into  the 
citadel,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  escaped  from 
the  city. 

At  tnat  instant  Dion  appeared  within  sight  of  the 
walls.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  magni¬ 
ficently  armed,  with  his  brother  Megacles  on  one  side, 
and  Callippus  the  Athenian  on  the  other,  both  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  flowers.  After  him  came  100  of  the 
foreign  soldiers,  very  fine  troops,  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  his  guard.  The  rest  followed  in  order  of  battle, 
with  their  officers  at  the  head  of  them.  The  Syra¬ 
cusans  beheld  them  with  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
and  received  them  as  a  sacred  procession,  whom  the 
gods  themselves  regarded  with  pleasure,  and  who 
restored  them  their  liberty  witn  the  democracy, 
forty-eight  years  after  they  had  been  banished  from 
their  city. 

After  Dion  had  made  his  entry,  he  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound,  to  appease  the  noise  and  tumult; 
and  silence  being  made,  a  herald  proclaimed,  that 
“  Dion  and  Megacles  were  come  to  abolish  the 
tyranny,  and  to  free  the  Syracusans  and  all  the 
people  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant.”  Ana 
being  desirous  to  harangue  the  people  in  person,  he 

*  ’AvSfwrroos  »voo-/ovy,  x«t 
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went  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  through  the 
quarter  called  Achradina.  Wherever  he  passed,  the 
Syracusans  had  set  out,  on  both  sides  of  the  streets, 
tables  and  bowls,  and  had  prepared  victims;  and  as 
he  came  before  their  houses,  they  threw  all  sorts  of 
flowers  upon  him,  addressing  vows  and  prayers  to  him 
as  to  a  god.  Such  was  the  origin  of  idolatry,  which 
paid  divine  honours  to  those  who  had  done  the  peo¬ 
ple  any  great  and  signal  services.  And  can  there  be 
any  service,  any  gift,  so  valuable  as  that  of  liberty! 
Not  far  from  the  citadel,  and  below  the  place  called 
Pentapylae, stood  asun-dial  upon  a  high  pedestal, erect¬ 
ed  by  Dionysius.  Dion  placed  himself  upon  it,  and 
in  a  speech  to  the  people,  who  had  crowded  around, 
exhorted  them  to  employ  their  utmost  effort's  for  the 
recovery  and  preservation  of  their  liberty.  The  Syra¬ 
cusans,  transporter!  with  what  he  said,  and  anxious  to 
express  their  gratitude  and  affection,  elected  him  and 
his  brother  captains-general  with  supreme  authority: 
and  by  their  consent,  and  at  their  entreaty,  joined 
with  them  twenty  of  the  most  considerable  citizens, 
half  of  whom  were  of  the  number  of  those  who,  ha¬ 
ving  been  banished  by  Dionysius,  had  returned  with 
Dion. 

Having  afterwards  taken  the  castle  of  Epipoke,  he 
set  the  citizens  who  were  prisoners  in  it  at  liberty,  and 
fortified  it  with  strong  works.  Dionysius  arrived  from 
Italy  seven  days  after,  and  entered  the  citadel  by  sea. 
The  same  day  a  great  number  of  carriages  brought 
Dion  the  arms  which  he  had  left  with  Svnalus.  These 
he  immediately  distributed  among  the  citizens  who 
were  unprovided.  All  the  rest  armed  and  equipped 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  expressing  the  great¬ 
est  ardour  and  zeal. 

Dionysius  began  by  sending  ambassadors  to  Dion 
and  the  Syracusans  with  proposals,  which  seemed  ve¬ 
ry  advantageous.  The  answer  was,  that  by  way  of 
preliminary  he  must  abdicate  the  tyranny;  to  which 
Dionysius  did  not  seem  averse.  From  thence  he 
came  to  interviews  and  conferences;  which  were  only 
feints  to  gain  time,  and  abate  the  ardour  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  by  the  hope  of  an  accommodation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  having  made  the  deputies,  who  were  sent  to 
treat  with  him,  prisoners,  he  suddenly  attacked,  with 
a  great  part  of  his  troops,  the  wall,  with  which  the 
Syracusans  had  surrounded  the  citadel,  and  made  se¬ 
veral  breaches  in  it.  So  warm  and  unexpected  an  as¬ 
sault  put  Dion’s  soldiers  into  great  confusion,  and 
they  immediately  fled.  Dion  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
stop  them;  and  believing  example  more  efficacious 
than  words,  he  threw  himself  fiercely  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  where  he  stood  the  charge  with  intre¬ 
pid  courage,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  He 
received  a  wound  in  the  hand  from  a  spear;  his  ar¬ 
mour  was  scarce  proof  against  the  great  number  of 
darts  thrown  at  him,  and  his  shield  being  pierced 
through  in  many  places  with  spears  and  javelins,  he 
was  at  length  beaten  down.  His  soldiers  immediate¬ 
ly  brought  him  off  from  the  enemy.  He  left  Timo- 
nides  to  command  them,  and  getting  on  horseback, 
rode  through  the  whole  city,  stopped  the  flight  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  taking  the  foreign  soldiers,  whom  he 
had  left  to  guard  the  quarter  called  Achradina,  he  led 
them  on  fresh  against  Dionysius’s  troops,  who  were 
already  fatigued,  and  entirely  discouraged  by  so  vi¬ 
gorous  and  unexpected  a  resistance.  It  was  now  no 
longer  a  battle,  but  a  pursuit.  A  great  number  of  the 
tyrant’s  troops  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  difficulty  into  the  citadel.  This  victory 
was  brilliant  and  glorious.  The  Syracusans,  to  reward 
the  valour  of  the  foreign  troops,  gave  each  of  them  a 
considerable  sum  of  money;  and  those  soldiers,  to  ho¬ 
nour  Dion,  presented  him  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  came  heralds  from  Dionysius,  with  seve¬ 
ral  letters  for  Dion  from  the  women  of  his  family,  and 
with  one  from  Dionysius  himself.  Dion  ordered  them 
all  to  be  read  in  a  full  assembly.  That  of  Dionysius 
was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  request  and  justification, 
intermixed  however  with  the  most  terrible  menaces 
against  the  persons  who  were  dearest  to  Dion;  his  sis¬ 
ter,  wife,  and  son.  It  was  written  with  an  art  and 
address  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  render  Dion 
suspected.  Dionysius  put  him  in  mind  of  the  ardour 


and  zeal  he  had  formerly  expressed  for  the  support 
of  the  tyranny.  He  exhorted  him  in  language,  though 
covert  and  somewhat  obscure, yet  sufficiently  plain  to 
be  understood,  not  to  abolish  it  entirely;  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  for  himself:  not  to  give  the  people  their  liber¬ 
ty,  who  had  at  heart  no  attachment  to  him;  nor  to 
abandon  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  to  the  capricious  humour  of  a  violent  and  in¬ 
constant  multitude. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  had  the  effect  which  Dio 
nysius  had  proposed  from  it.1  The  Syracusans,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  Dion’s  goodness  to  them,  and  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  soul  in  forgetting  his  dearest  interests,  and 
the  ties  of  nature,  to  restore  them  their  liberty,  took 
umbrage  at  his  too  great  authority,  and  conceived 
injurious  suspicions  of  him.  The  arrival  of  Hera- 
clides  confirmed  them  in  their  sentiments,  and  deter¬ 
mined  them  to  act  accordingly.  He  was  one  of  the 
banished  persons,  a  good,  soldier,  and  well  known 
amongst  the  troops,  from  having  been  in  considerable 
commands  under  the  tyrant, very  bold  and  ambitious, 
and  a  secret  enemy  of  Dion’s,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  had  been  some  difference  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  He  came  to  Syracuse  with  seven  galleys  of 
three  benches  of  oars,  and  three  other  vessels,  not  tc 
join  Dion,  but  with  the  resolution  of  marching  with 
his  own  forces  against  the  tyrant,  whom  he  found  re¬ 
duced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel.  His  first  en¬ 
deavour  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  for 
which  his  open  and  insinuating  behaviour  made  him 
very  fit;  whilst  Dion’s  austere  gravity  was  offensive 
to  the  multitude;  especially  as  they  were  become 
more  haughty  and  untractable  from  the  last  victory, 
and  expected  to  be  treated  like  a  popular  state,®  even 
before  they  could  call  themselves  a  free  people;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Greek  terms,  they 
wished  to  be  used  with  complaisance,  flattery,  regard, 
and  a  deference  to  all  their  capricious  humours. 

What  gratitude  could  be  expected  from  a  people 
that  consulted  only  their  passions  and  blind  preju¬ 
dices?  The  Syracusans,  of  their  own  accord,  formed 
an  assembly  immediately,  and  chose  Heraclides  ad¬ 
miral.  Dion  came  unexpectedly  thither,  and  com¬ 
plained  highly  of  such  a  proceeding;  as  the  charge 
conferred  upon  Heraclides  was  an  abridgment  of  his 
office;  that  he  was  no  longer  generalissimo,  if  ano¬ 
ther  commanded  at  sea.  These  remonstrances  obliged 
the  Syracusans,  against  their  will,  to  deprive  Hera¬ 
clides  of  the  office  they  had  so  lately  conferred  upon 
him.  When  the  assembly  broke  up,  Dion  sent  for 
him,  and  after  some  gentle  reprimands  for  his  strange 
conduct  towards  him  in  so  delicate  a  conjuncture, 
wherein  the  least  division  amongst  them  might  ruin 
every  thing,  he  summoned  a  new  assembly  himself, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  appointed 
Heraclides  admiral,  and  gave  him  a  guard,  as  he  had 
himself. 

He  thought  by  dint  of  kind  offices  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  rival's  ill-will.  Heraclides,  in  his  expres¬ 
sions  and  outward  behaviour,  made  his  court  to  Dion, 
confessed  his  obligations  to  him,  promised  eternal 
gratitude,  was  mean  and  submissive  in  his  presence, 
and  obeyed  his  orders  with  a  promptitude  and  punc¬ 
tuality  which  seemed  to  imply  an  entire  devotion  to 
his  service,  and  a  desire  of  occasions  to  do  him  plea¬ 
sure.  But  underhand,  by  his  intrigues  and  cabals,  he 
influenced  the  people  against  him,  and  opposed  his 
designs  in  every  thing.  If  Dion  gave,  his  consent  that 
Dionysius  should  quit  the  citadel  by  treaty,  he  was 
accused  of  favouring  and  intending  to  save  him:  if, 
to  satisfy  them,  lie  continued  the  siege,  without 
hearkening  to  any  proposals  of  accommodation,  they 
did  not  fail  to  reproach  him  with  the  desire  of  pro¬ 
tracting  the  war,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  of  keeping  the  citizens  in  awe  and  respect. 

Philistus,  who  came  from  Apulia  to  the  tyrant’s  re¬ 
lief  with  several  galleys,  having  been  defeated  and 
put  to  death,  Dionysius  sent  to  offer  Dion  the  cita¬ 
del  with  the  arms  and  troops  in  it,  and  money  to  pay 
them  for  five  months,  if  he  might  be  permitted  by  a 
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treaty  to  retire  into  Italy  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  sent  in  the  night  to  make  tk,t  „„„„  „  i  . 

be  allowed  the  revenue  of  certain  lands,  which  he  give  it  up  the  next  morn  inn-  ’k 

mentioned,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse.  The  they  were  preparing  to  elVcute  the  tTe'aty!  N>T.sius 

able  and  valiant  general,  whom  Dionysius  had 


ighbourhood  of  Sy 

Syracusans,  who  were  in  hopes  of  taking  Dionysius 
alive,  rejected  these  proposals;  and  Dionysius  des¬ 
pairing  of  reconciling  theni  to  his  terms,  left  the  ci¬ 
tadel  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Apollocrates,  and 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  favourable 

A.  M.  3644.  wind,  embarked  for  Italy  with  his 
Ant.J.  C.  360.  treasures  and  effects  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  such  of  his  friends  as  were 

dearest  to  him. 

Heraclides,  who  commanded  the  galleys,  was  very 
much  blamed  for  having  suffered  him  to  escape  by 
his  negligence.  To  regain  the  people’s  favour,  he 
proposed  a  new  distribution  of  lands,  insinuating,  that 
the  foundation  of  liberty  was  equality,  as  poverty 
was  the  principle  of  servitude.  Upon  Dion's  oppo¬ 
sing  this  motion,  Heraclides  persuaded  the  people  to 
reduce  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  who  amounted 
to  3000  men,  to  enact  a  new  division  of  land,  to  ap¬ 
point  new  generals,  and  deliver  themselves  at  once 
from  Dion’s  insupportable  severity.  The  Sy'racusans 
agreed,  and  nominated  twenty-five  new  officers,  He¬ 
raclides  being  one  of  the  number. 

At  the  same  time  they  sent  privately  to  solicit  the 
foreign  soldiers  to  abandon  Dion,  and  to  join  with 
them,  promising  to  give  them  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  native  citizens.  Those  generous  troops  re¬ 
ceived  the  offer  with  disdain;  and  then  placing  Dion 
in  the  centre  of  them,  with  a  fidelity  and  affection  of 
which  there  are  few  examples,  they  made  their  bodies 
and  their  arms  a  rampart  for  him,  and  carried  him 
out  of  the  city  without  doing  the  least  violence  to 
any  body,  but  warmly  reproaching  all  they  met  with 
their  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  The  Syracusans,  who 
contemned  their  small  number,  and  attributed  their 
moderation  to  fear  and  want  of  courage,  began  to  at¬ 
tack  them,  not  doubting  but  they  should  defeat  and 
put  them  all  to  the  sword  before  they  got  out  of  the 
city. 

Dion,  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  either 
fighting  against  his  fellow-citizens,  or  perishing  with 
his  troops,  held  out  his  hands  to  the  Syracusans,  im¬ 
ploring  them  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  man¬ 
ner  to  desist,  and  pointing  to  the  citadel  full  of  ene¬ 
mies,  who  saw  all  that  passed  with  the  utmost  joy. 
But  finding  them  deaf  and  insensible  to  all  his  remon¬ 
strances,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  march  in  close 
order  without  attacking;  which  they  obeyed,  content¬ 
ing  themselves  with  making  a  great  noise  with  their 
arms,  and  raising  loud  cries,  as  if  they'  were  going  to 
fall  upon  the  Syracusans.  The  latter  were  so  dis¬ 
mayed  with  those  appearances,  that  they  all  ran  away 
in  every  street  without  being  pursued.  Dion  hasten¬ 
ed  the  march  of  his  troops  towards  the  country  of  the 
Leontines. 

The  officers  of  the  Syracusans,  laughed  at  and  ridi¬ 
culed  by  the  women  of  the  city,  were  desirous  to  re¬ 
trieve  their  honour;  and  made  their  troops  take  arms 
and  return  to  the  pursuit  of  Dion.  They  came  up 
to  him  at  the  pass  of  a  river,  and  made  their  horse  ad¬ 
vance  to  skirmish.  But  when  they  saw  that  Dion  was 
resolved  in  earnest  to  repel  their  insults,  and  had 
made  his  troops  face  about  with  great  indignation, 
they  were  again  seized  with  terror,  and  taxing  to 
their  heels  in  a  more  shameful  manner  than  before, 
made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  regain  the  city. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  with  great  marks  of 
honour  and  esteem.1  They-  also  made  presents  to  his 
soldiers,  and  declared  them  free  citizens.  Some  days 
after  which,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Syracusans, 
to  demand  justice  for  the  ill  treatment  of  those  troops; 
and  they  on  their  side  sent  deputies  to  complain  of 
Dion.  Syracuse  was  intoxicated  with  inconsiderate 
joy  and  insolent  prosperity,  which  entirely  banished 
reflection  and  judgment. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  swell  and  inflame  their 
pride.  The  citadel  was  so  much  reduced  by  famine, 
that  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  having  suffered 
very  much,  resolved  at  last  to  surrender  sit.  They 
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sent  from  Italy  with  corn  and  money  to  the  besieged 
appeared  with  his  galleys,  and  anchored  near  Are- 
thusa.  Plenty  succeeding  bn  a  sudden  to  famine 
Nypsius  landed  his  troops,  and  summoned  an  assem- 
b  y,  wherein  he  made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  present  conjuncture,  which  determined 
them  to  hazard  all  dangers.  The  citadel,  that  was 
upon  the  point  of  surrendering,  was  relieved  in  this 
manner,  contrary  to  all  expectation. 

The  Syracusans  at  the  same  time  hastened  on 
board  their  galleys,  and  attacked  the  enemy’s  fleet. 
They  sunk  some  of  their  ships,  took  others,  and  pur¬ 
sued  the  rest  to  the  shore.  But  this  very  victory 
was  the  occasion  of  their  ruin.  Abandoned  to  their 
own  discretion,  without  either  leader  or  authority  to 
command  or  counsel  them,  the  officers  as  well  as  sol¬ 
diers  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  feasting,  drink¬ 
ing,  debauchery,  and  every  kind  of  loose  excess. 
Nypsius  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  ge¬ 
neral  infatuation.  He  attacked  the  wall  that  enclosed 
the  citadel,  and  having  made  himself  master  of  it,  he 
demolished  it  in  several  places,  and  permitted  his  sol¬ 
diers  to  enter  and  plunder  the  city.  All  things  were 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Here,  the  citizens  half 
asleep,  had  their  throats  cut ;  there,  houses  were  plun¬ 
dered  ;  whilst  the  women  and  children  were  driven 
off  into  the  citadel,  without  regard  to  their  tears, 
cries,  and  lamentations. 

There  w’as  but  one  man  who  could  remedy  this 
misfortune  and  preserve  the  city.  This  was  in  every 
body’s  thoughts,  but  no  one  had  courage  enough  to 
propose  it;  so  much  ashamed  were  they  of  the  unge¬ 
nerous  manner  in  which  they  had  driven  him  out. 
As  the  danger  increased  every  moment,  and  already 
approaahed  the  quarter  Achradina,  in  the  height  of 
their  extremity  and  despair,  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  cavalry  and  allies,  which  said,  “That  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  recall  Dion  and  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  troops  from  the  country  of  the  Leontines.”  As 
soon  as  any  body  had  courage  enough  to  utter  those 
words,  they  were  the  general  cry  of  the  Syracusans, 
who  with  tears  of  joy  and  grief  offered  up  prayers  to 
the  gods,  that  they  would  bring  him  back  to  them. 
The  hope  alone  of  seeing  him  again,  gave  them  new 
courage,  and  enabled  them  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy.  The  deputies  set  out  immediately  with  full 
speed,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Leontium  late  in  the 
evening. 

As  soon  as  they  alighted,  they  threw  themselves  at 
Dion’s  feet,  bathed  in  their  tears,  and  related  the  de¬ 
plorable  extremity  to  which  the  Syracusans  were  re¬ 
duced.  Some  of  the  Leontines,  and  several  of  the 
Peloponnesian  soldiers,  who  had  seen  them  arrive, 
were  already  got  round  Dion,  and  rightly  conceived, 
from  their  earnestness  and  humiliating  posture,  that 
something  very  extraordinary  had  happened.  Dion 
had  no  sooner  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  than  he 
carried  them  with  him  to  the  assembly,  which  formed 
itself  immediately;  for  the  people  ran  thither  with 
abundance  of  eagerness.  The  two  principal  deputies 
explained  in  a  few  words  the  greatness  of  their  dis¬ 
tress,  and  implored  the  foreign  troops  “to  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  the  Syracusans,  and  to  forget  the  ill 
treatment  they  had  received;  and  the  rather, because 
that  unfortunate  people  had  already  paid  a  severer 
penalty  for  it,  than, the  most  injured  amongst  them 
would  desire  to  impose.” 

The  deputies  having  finished  their  discourse,  the 
whole  theatre  where  the  assembly  was  held  continued 
in  mournful  silence.  Dion  rose:  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  speak,  a  torrent  of  tears  suppressed  his  utte¬ 
rance.  The  foreign  soldiers  called  out  to  him  to  take 
courage,  and  expressed  a  generous  compassion  tor 
his  grief.  At  length,  having  recovered  himself  a  lit¬ 
tle,  he  spoke  to  them  in  these  terms:  “Men  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  and  you  our  allies,  I  have  assembled  you 
here,  that  you  might  deliberate  upon  what  regards 
yourselves;  as  for  my  part,  I  must  not  deliberate  when 
Syracuse  is  in  danger.  If  I  cannot  preserve  it,  I  go 
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to  perish  with  it,  and  to  bury  myself  in  its  ruins.  But 
for  you,  if  you  are  resolved  to  assist  us  once  more; 
us,  who  are  the  most  imprudent  and  most  unfortunate 
of  mankind;  come  and  relieve  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
from  henceforth  the  work  of  your  hands.  But  if  the 
just  subjects  of  complaint  which  you  have  against  the 
Syracusans  determine  you  to  abandon  them  in  their 
present  condition,  and  to  suffer  them  to  perish;  may 
you  receive  from  the  immortal  gods  the  reward  you 
merit  for  the  affection  and  fidelity  which  you  have 
hitherto  expressed  for  me.  For  the  rest,  I  have  only 
to  desire  that  you  will  keep  Dion  in  your  remem¬ 
brance,  who  did  not  abandon  you  when  unworthily 
treated  by  his  countrymen,  and  who  did  not  abandon 
his  countrymen  when  fallen  into  misfortunes.” 

He  had  no  sooner  ceased  speaking,  than  the  foreign 
soldiers  rose  up  with  loud  cries,  ana  entreated  him  to 
lead  them  on  that  moment  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse. 
The  deputies,  transported  with  joy,  saluted  and 
embraced  them,  praying  the  gods  to  bestow  upon 
Dion  and  them  all  kind  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
When  the  tumult  was  appeased,  Dion  ordered  them 
to  prepare  for  the  march,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
supped,  to  return  with  their  arms  to  the  same  place, 
being  determined  to  set  out  the  same  night,  and  fly 
to  the  relief  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Syracuse,  the  officers  of 
Dionysius,  after  having  done  all  the  mischief  they 
could  to  the  city,  retired  at  night  into  the  citadel 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  soldiers.  This  short 
respite  gave  the  seditious  orators  new  courage.  Flat¬ 
tering  themselves  that  the  enemy  would  lie  still  after 
what  they  had  done,  they  exhorted  the  Syracusans  to 
think  no  further  of  Dion,  nor  to  receive  him  if  he 
came  to  their  relief  with  his  foreign  troops,  nor  to 
yield  to  them  in  courage,  but  to  defend  their  city 
and  liberty  with  their  own  arms  and  valour.  New 
deputies  were  instantly  despatched  from  the  general 
officers  to  Dion  to  prevent  nis  coming,  and  from  the 
rincipal  citizens  and  his  friends  to  desire  him  to 
asten  his  march;  which  difference  of  sentiments  and 
contrariety  of  advices  occasioned  his  advancing 
slowly,  and  by  short  marches. 

When  the  night  was  far  spent,  Dion’s  enemies 
seized  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  prevent  his  entrance. 
At  the  same  instant,  Nypsius,  well  apprised  of  all  that 
passed  in  Syracuse,  made  a  sally  from  the  citadel 
with  a  greater  body  of  troops,  and  more  determinate 
than  before.  They  entirely  demolished  the  wall  that 
enclosed  them,  and  entered  the  city,  which  they 
plundered.  Nothing  but  slaughter  and  blood  was 
seen  every  where.  Nor  did  they  stop  for  the  pillage, 
but  seemed  to  have  no  other  view  than  to  ruin  and 
destroy  all  before  them.  One  would  have  thought, 
that  the  son  of  Dionysius,  whom  his  father  had  left 
in  the  citadel,  being  reduced  to  despair,  and  prompted 
by  envenomed  hatred  for  the  Syracusans,  was  de¬ 
termined  to  bury  the  tyranny  in  the  ruins  of  the  city. 
To  prevent  Dion’s  relief  of  it,  they  had  recourse  to 
fire,  the  swiftest  instrument  of  destruction,  burning, 
with  torches  and  lighted  straw,  all  places  within  their 
power,  and  darting  combustibles  against  the  rest. 
The  Syracusans  who  fled  to  avoid  the  flames,  were 
butchered  in  the  streets;  and  those  who  to  shun  the 
murderous  sword  retired  into  the  houses,  were  driven 
out  of  them  again  by  the  encroaching  fire;  for  there 
were  abundance  of  houses  burning,  and  many  that 
fell  upon  the  people  in  the  streets. 

These  very  flames  opened  the  city  for  Dion,  by 
obliging  the  citizens  to  agree  in  not  keeping  the 
ates  shut  against  him.  Couriers  after  couriers  were 
espatched  to  hasten  his  march.  Heraclides  himself, 
his  most  declared  and  mortal  enemy,  deputed  his 
brother,  and  afterwards  his  uncle  Theodotus,  to  con¬ 
jure  him  to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed  to  their  as¬ 
sistance,  there  being  no  one  who  was  able  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy  he  himself  being  wounded,  and  the 
city  almost  entirely  ruined  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Dion  received  this  news  when  he  was  about  sixty 
stadia'  from  the  gates.  His  soldiers  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  with  so 


good  a  will,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at 
the  walls  of  the.  city.  He  entered  by  the  quarter 
called  Hecatompedon.  He  there  detached  his  light¬ 
armed  troops  against  the  enemy,  to  re-animate  the 
Syracusans  by  the  sight  of  them.  He  then  drew  up 
his  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  citizens  who  came 
running  to  join  him  on  all  sides.  He  divided  them 
into  small  parties,  of  greater  depth  than  front,  and  put 
different  officers  at  the  head  of  them,  that  they  might 
be  capable  of  attacking  in  several  places  at  once,  and 
appear  stronger  and  more  formidable  to  the  enemy. 

After  having  made  these  dispositions,  and  offered 
up  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  he  marched  across  the 
city  against  the  enemy.  In  every  street  as  he  passed 
he  was  welcomed  with  acclamations,  cries  of  joy,  and 
songs  of  victory,  mingled  with  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  all  the  Syracusans,  who  called  Dion  their 
preserver  and  their  god,  and  his  soldiers  their  brothers 
and  fellow-citizens.  At  that  instant,  there  was  not  a 
single  man  in  the  city  so  fond  of  life,  as  not  to  be 
much  more  in  pain  for  Dion’s  safety  than  his  own,  and 
not  to  fear  much  more  for  him  than  for  all  the  rest 
together,  seeing  him  march  foremost  to  so  great  a 
danger,  over  blood,  fire,  and  dead  bodies,  with  which 
the  streets  and  squares  were  universally  covered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  the  enemy  was  no 
less  terrible:  for  they  were  animated  by  rage  and 
despair,  and  were  posted  in  line  of  battle  behind  the 
ruins  of  the  wall  they  had  thrown  down,  which  made 
the  approach  very  difficult  and  dangerous.  They 
were  under  the  necessity  of  defending  the  citadel, 
which  was  their  safety  and  retreat,  and  durst  not 
remove  from  it,  lest  their  communications  should  be 
cut  off’.  But  what  was  most  capable  of  disordering 
and  discouraging  Dion’s  soldiers,  and  made  their 
march  very  painful  and  difficult,  was  the  fire.  For, 
wherever  (hey  turned  themselves,  they  marched  by 
the  light  of  the  houses  in  flames,  and  were  obliged  to 
go  over  ruins  in  the  midst  of  fires;  exposing  (hem- 
selves  to  being  crushed  in  pieces  by  the  fall  of  walls, 
beams,  and  roofs  of  houses,  which  tottered  half  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  flames,  and  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  their  ranks,  whilst  they  opened  their  way 
through  frightful  clouds  of  smoke  mingled  with  dust. 

When  they  had  joined  the  enemy,  only  a  very 
small  number  on  each  side  were  capable  of  coming 
to  blows,  from  the  want  of  room,  and  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground.  But  at  length  Dion’s  soldiers,  encou¬ 
raged  and  supported  by  the  cries  and  ardour  of  the 
Syracusans,  charged  the  enemy  with  such  redoubled 
vigour,  that  the  troops  of  Nypsius  gave  way.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which 
was  very  near;  and  those  who  remained  without, 
being  broken,  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  pursuit  by 
the  foreign  troops. 

The  time  would  not  admit  their  making  immediate 
rejoicings  for  their  victory,  in  the  manner  so  great  an 
exploit  deserved;  the  Syracusans  being  obliged  to 
employ  themselves  in  rescuing  their  houses,  and  to 

ass  the  whole  night  in  extinguishing  the  fire;  which, 

owever,  they  did  not  effect  without  great  difficulty. 

At  the  return  of  day,  none  of  the  seditious  orators 
durst  stay  in  the  city,  but  all  fled  self-condemned,  to 
avoid  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  Only 
Heraclides  and  Theodotus  come  to  Dion,  and  put 
themselves  into  his  hands,  confessing  their  injurious 
treatment  of  him,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  imitate 
their  ill  conduct;  that  it  became  Dion,  superior  as 
he  was  in  all  other  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
to  show  himself  equally  so  in  greatness  of  soul,  by 
subduing  his  resentment  and  revenge,  and  forgiving 
the  ungrateful,  who  owned  themselves  unworthy  of 
his  pardon. 

Heraclides  and  Theodotus  having  made  these 
supplications,  Dion’s  friends  advised  him  not  to  spare 
men  of  their  vile  and  malignant  disposition;  but  to 
abandon  Heraclides  to  the  soldiers,  and  in  so  doing, 
exterminate  from  the  state  that  spirit  of  sedition  and 
intrigue;  a  distemper  that  has  really  something  of 
madness  in  it,  and  is  no  less  to  be  feared  from  its 
pernicious  consequences  than  tyranny  itself.  But 
Dion,  to  appease  them,  said,  “That  other  captains 
generally  made  the  means  of  conquering  their  enemies 
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their  sole  study;  that  for  his  part,  he  had  passed  much 
time  in  the  Academy,  in  learning  to  subdue  anger, 
envy,  and  all  the  jarring  passions  of  the  mind:  that 
the  sign  of  having  conquered  them  is  not  kindness 
and  affability  to  friends  and  persons  of  merit;  but 
treating  those  with  humanity  who  have  injured  us, 
and  in  being  always  ready  to  forgive  them:  that  he 
did  not  desire  so  much  to  appear  superior  to  Hera- 
clides  in  power  and  ability,  as  in  wisdom  and  justice; 
for  in  that,  true  and  essential  superiority  consists: 
that  if  Heraclides  be  wicked,  invidious,  and  per¬ 
fidious,  must  Dion  contaminate  and  dishonour  him¬ 
self  by  base  resentment'?  It  is  true,  according  to 
human  laws,  there  seems  to  be  less  injustice  in 
revenging  an  injury,  than  committing  it;  but  if  we 
consult  nature,  we  should  find  both  the  one  and  the 
other  to  have  their  rise  in  the  same  weakness  of 
mind.  Besides,  there  is  no  disposition  so  obdurate 
and  savage,  but  may  be  vanquished  by  the  force  of 
kind  usage  and  obligations.”  Dion,  influenced  by 
these  maxims,  pardoned  Heraclides. 

He  engaged  next  in  enclosing  the  citadel  with  a 
new  work,  and  he  ordered  each  of  the  Syracusans  to 
go  and  cut  a  large  stake.  In  the  night,  he  set  his 
soldiers  to  work,  whilst  the  Syracusans  took  their 
rest.  He  surrounded  the  citadel  in  this  manner  with 
a  strong  palisade,  before  it  was  perceived;  so  that  in 
the  morning,  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the 
suddenness  of  the  execution,  were  matter  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  all  the  world,  as  well  the  enemy  as  the 
citizens. 

Having  finished  this  palisade,  he  buried  the  dead; 
and  dismissing  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy, 
he  summoned  an  assembly.  Heraclides  proposed  in 
it,  that  Dion  should  be  elected  generalissimo  with 
supreme  authority  by  sea  and  land.  All  the  people 
of  worth,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  citizens, 
were  pleased  with  the  proposal,  and  desired  that  it 
might  have  the  sanction  of  the  assembly.  But  the 
mariners  and  artisans  who  were  sorry  that  Heraclides 
should  lose  the  office  of  admiral;  and  convinced 
that,  however  little  estimable  he  might  be  in  all 
other  respects,  he  would  at  least  be  more  for  the 
people  than  Dion,  opposed  it  with  all  their  power. 
Dion,  to  avoid  exasperating  them,  did  not  insist  upon 
that  point,  and  re-instated  Heraclides  in  his  command- 
in-chief  at  sea.  But  his  opposing  the  distribution  of 
lands  and  houses  which  they  were  anxious  should 
take  place,  and  his  cancelling  and  annulling  whatever 
had  been  decreed  upon  that  head,  embroiled  him 
with  them  irretrievably. 

Heraclides,  taking  advantage  of  a  disposition  so 
favourable  to  his  views,  did  not  fail  to  revive  his 
cabals  and  intrigues  against  Dion ;  as  appeared  open ly 
by  an  attempt  of  his  to  make  himself  master  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  to  shut  the  gates  upon  his  rival.  But  it 
proved  unsuccessful.  A  Spartan,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  negociated  a  new  accommo¬ 
dation  between  Heraclides  and  Dion,  under  the 
strictest  oaths,  and  the  strongest  assurances  of 
obedience  on  the  side  of  the  former;  weak  ties  to  a 
man  void  of  faith  and  probity. 

The  Syracusans  having  dismissed  their  sea  forces, 
who  were  become  unnecessary-,  applied  solely  to  the 
siege  of  the  citadel,  and  rebuilt  the  wall  which  had 
been  thrown  down.  As  no  relief  came  to  the  besieged, 
and  bread  began  to  fall  short  with  them,  the  soldiers 
grew  mutinous,  and  would  no  longer  observe  any 
discipline.  The  son  of  Dionysius,  finding  himself 
without  hope  or  resource,  entered  into  a  capitulation 
with  Dion,  by  which  he  surrendered  to  him  the  cita¬ 
del,  with  all  the  arms  and  other  warlike  stores.  Hu 
carried  his  mother  and  sisters  away  with  him,  filled 
five  galleys  with  his  followers  and  effects,  and  went 
to  his  father;  for  Dion  gave  him  entire  liberty  to 
withdraw  unmolested.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  joy 
of  the  city  upon  his  departure.  Women,  children, 
old  people,  all  hurried  to  the  port  to  gratify  their 
eyes  with  so  agreeable  a  spectacle,  and  to  solemnize 
the  joyful  day,  on  which,  after  so  many  years’  servi¬ 
tude,  the  sun  arose  for  the  first  time  upon  the  liberty 
of  Syracuse. 

Apolloorates  having  set  sail,  and  Dion  beginning 
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his  march  to  enter  the  citadel,  the  princesses,  who 
were  there,  did  not  stay  till  he  arrived,  but  came  out 
to  meet  him  at  the  gates.  Aristoniache  led  the  son 
of  Dion;  alter  whom  came  Arete,  his  wife,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  and  full  of  tears.  Dion 
embraced  his  sister  first,  and  afterwards  his  son. 
Aristoniache  then  presenting  Arete  to  him,  spoke 
thus:  “The  tears  you  see  her  shed,  at  the  time  that 
your  presence  restores  us  life  and  joy,  the  shame 
expressed  in  her  looks,  her  silence  itself,  and  her 
confusion,  sufficiently  denote  the  grief  with  which 
she  is  penetrated,  at  the  sight  of  a  husband,  to  whom 
another  has  been  substituted  contrary  to  her  will,  but 
who  alone  has  always  possessed  her  heart.  Shall  she 
salute  you  as  her  uncle,  shall  she  embrace  you  as  her 
husband?”  Aristoniache  having  spoken  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  Dion,  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  tenderly 
embraced  his  wife;  gave  his  son  again  into  her  arms, 
and  sent  them  home  to  his  house ;  because  he  thought 
proper  to  give  up  the  citadel  to  the  Syracusans,  as 
greater  evidence  of  their  liberty. 

For  himself,  after  having  rewarded  with  a  truly 
royal  magnificence  all  those  who  had  contributed  to 
his  success,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  merit; 
at  the  height  of  glory  and  happiness,  and  the  object 
of  admiration,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Carthage  and 
all  Greece,  who  esteemed  him  the  wisest  and  most 
fortunate  captain  that  ever  lived,  he  still  retained  his 
original  simplicity;  as  modest  and  plain  in  his  garb, 
equipage,  and  table,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  academy 
with  Plato,  and  not  with  people  bred  in  armies,  with 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  often  breathe  nothing  but 
pleasures  and  magnificence.  Accordingly,  at  the 
time  that  Plato  wrote  to  him,  “That  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind  were  upon  him  alone;”  little  affected  with 
that  general  admiration,  his  thoughts  were  always 
intent  upon  the  academy,  that  school  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  where  exploits  and  successes  were  judged  of, 
not  from  the  external  splendour  and  noise  with  which 
they  are  attended,  but  from  the  wise  and  moderate 
use  which  is  made  of  them. 

Dion  designed  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in 
Syracuse,  composed  of  the  Spartan  and  Cretan,  but 
wherein  the  aristocracy  was  always  to  prevail,  and  to 
decide  the  most  important  affairs,  by  the  authority, 
which,  according  to  his  plan,  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  of  elders.  Heraclides  again  opposed  him  in 
this  scheme,  still  turbulent  ana  seditious  as  usual, 
and  solely  intent  upon  gaining  the  people  by  flattery, 
caresses,  and  other  popular  arts.  One  day,  when 
Dion  sent  for  him  to  the  council,  he  answered  that 
he  would  not  come;  and  that,  being  only  a  private 
person,  he  should  be  in  the  assembly  with  the  rest  of 
the  citizens,  whenever  it  was  summoned.  His  view, 
in  such  behaviour,  was  to  make  his  court  to  the 
eople,  and  to  render  Dion  odious;  who,  weary  of 
is  repeated  insults,  permitted  those  to  kill  him  whom 
he  had  formerly  prevented.  They  accordingly  went 
to  his  house  and  despatched  him.  We  shall  see 
presently  Dion’s  own  sense  of  this  action. 

The  Syracusans  were  deeply  affected  with  his  death , 
but  as  Dion  solemnized  his  funeral  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence,  followed  his  body  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  army,  and  afterwards  harangued  the  people 
upon  the  occasion,  they  were  appeased,  and  forgave 
him  the  murder;  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  city  ever  to  be  free  from  commotions  and  sedi¬ 
tion,  while  Heraclides  and  Dion  governed  together. 

After  that  murder  Dion  never  knew  joy  nor  peace 
of  mind.1 2  A  hideous  spectre,  which  he  saw  in  the 
night,  Hilled  him  with  trouble,  terror,  and  melancholy. 
The  phantom  seemed  a  woman  of  enormous  stature, 
who,  in  her  attire,  air,  and  haggard  looks,  resembled 
a  fury,  and  who  swept  his  house  with  violence.  His 
son’s  death,  who  for  some  unknown  grief  had  thrown 
himself  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  passed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  ominous  apparition,  and  was 
the  prelude  to  his  misfortunes.  Callippus  gave  the 
finishing  stroke  to  them.  He  was  an  Athenian,  with 
whom  Dion  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
whilst  he  lodged  in  his  house  at  Athens,  and  with 
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whom  he  had  lived  ever  after  in  an  entire  freedom 
and  unbounded  confidence.  Callippus,  having  given 
himself  up  to  his  ambitious  views,  and  entertained 
thoughts  of  making  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  threw 
off  all  regard  for  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  devised  how  to  get  rid  of  Dion,  who 
was  the  sole  obstacle  to  his  designs.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  care  to  conceal  them,  they  got  air,  and 
came  to  the  ears  of  Dion's  sister  and  wife,  who 
lost  no  time,  and  spared  no  pains,  to  discover  the 
truth  by  a  very  strict  inquiry.  To  prevent  its  effects, 
he  went  to  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  inconsolable,  that  any  body  should 
suspect  him  of  such  a  crime,  or  think  him  capable  of 
so  black  a  design.  They  insisted  upon  his  taking  the 
great  oath,  as  it  was  called.  The  person  who  swore 
t,  was  wrapped  in  the  purple  mantle  of  the  goddess 
Proserpine,  and  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
pronounced  in  the  temple  the  most  dreadful  execra¬ 
tions,  against  himself  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
The  oath  cost  him  nothing,  but  did  not  convince  the 
rincesses.  They  daily  received  new  intimations  of 
is  guilt  from  several  hands,  as  did  Dion  himself,  and 
all  his  friends  in  general  persuaded  him  to  prevent 
Callippus’s  crime  by  a  just  and  sudden  punishment. 
But  he  never  could  resolve  upon  it.  The  death  of 
Heraclides,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  horrible  blot 
upon  his  reputation  and  virtue,  was  perpetually  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  troubled  imagination,  and  renewed  by  con¬ 
tinual  terrors  his  grief  and  repentance.  Tormented 
night  and  day  by  that  cruel  remembrance,  he  pro¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
present  his  throat  himself  to  whoever  would  kill  him, 
than  live  under  the  necessity  of  continual  precautions, 
not  only  against  his  enemies,  but  the  best  of  his  friends. 

Callippus  ill  deserved  that  name.  He  hastened  to 
the  execution  of  his  crime,  and  caused  Dion  to  be  as¬ 
sassinated  in  his  own  house  by  some  Zacynthian  sol¬ 
diers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest.  The 
sister  and  wife  of  that  prince  were  put  into  prison, 
where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  son,  which  she 
resolved  to  nurse  there  herself. 

After  this  murder,  Callippus  was 
A.  M.  3646.  for  some  time  in  a  splendid  condition, 
Ant.  J.  C.  358.  having  made  himself  master  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  by  the  means  of  the  troops,  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  and  whom  he 
had  gained  by  the  gifts  he  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
Pagans  believed,  that  the  Divinity  ought  to  punish 
great  crimes  in  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  manner 
in  this  life;  and  Plutarch  observes,  that  the  success 
of  Callippus  occasioned  very  great  complaints  against 
the  gods,  as  if  they  suffered  calmly,  and  without  in¬ 
dignation,  the  vilest  of  men  to  raise  himself  to  so  ex¬ 
alted  a  fortune  by  so  detestable  and  impious  a  me¬ 
thod.  But  Providence  was  not  long  without  justify¬ 
ing  itself,  for  Callippus  soon  suffered  the  punishment 
of  his  guilt.  Having  marched  with  his  troops  to  take 
Catana,  Syracuse  revolted  against  him,  and  threw  oft' 
the  yoke  of  so  shameful  a  subjection.  He  afterwards 
attacked  Messina,  where  he  lost  abundance  of  men, 
and  particularly  all  the  Zacynthian  soldiers,  who  had 
murdered  Dion.  No  city  of  Sicily  would  receive 
him,  but  all  detesting  him  as  the  most  execrable  of 
wretches,  he  retired  loRhegium,  where,  after  havino- 
led  for  some  time  a  miserable  life,  he  was  killed  by 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  and,  it  was  said,  with  the 
same  dagger  with  which  Dion  had  been  assassinated. 

History  has  few  examples  of  so  striking  an  attention 
of  Providence  to  punish  great  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
perfidy,  treason,  either  in  the  authors  of  thosecrimes 
themselves,  who  commanded  or  executed  them,  or  in 
the  accomplices  who  were  any  way  concerned  in  them. 
The  divine  justice  displays  itself  from  time  to  time 
in  this  manner,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  unconcerned 
and  inattentive;  and  to  prevent  the  inundation  of 
crimes,  which  an  entire  impunity  would  occasion;  but 
it  does  not  always  distinguish  itself  by  remarkable 
chastisements  in  this  world,  to  intimate  to  mankind, 
that  greater  punishments  are  reserved  for  guilt  in  the 
next. 

As  for  Aristomache  and  Arete,  as  soon  as  they 
came  out  of  prison,  Icetas  of  Syracuse  one  of  Dion’s 


friends,  received  them  into  his  house,  and  treated 
then)  at  first  with  an  attention,  fidelity,  and  generosity 
of  the  most  exemplary  kind,  had  he  persevered:  but 
complying  at  last  with  Dion’s  enemies,  he  provided  a 
bark  for  them,  and  having  put  them  on  board,  under 
the  pretence  of  sending  them  to  Peloponnesus,  he 
gave  orders  to  those  who  were  to  carry  them,  to  kill 
them  on  the  voyage,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  sea. 
He  was  not  long  without  receiving  the  chastisement 
due  to  his  black  treachery;  for  being  taken  by  Timo- 
leon,  he  was  put  to  death.  The  Syracusans,  fully  to 
avenge  Dion,  killed  also  the  two  daughters  of  that 
traitor. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  Dion,1  soon  after  hi 
death,  had  written  to  Plato,  to  consult  him  upon  th 
manner  in  which  they  should  behave  in  the  present 
troubled  and  fluctuating  condition  of  Syracuse,  and 
to  know  what  sort  of  government  it  was  proper  to 
establish  there.  Plato,  who  knew  the  Syracusans 
were  equally  incapable  of  entire  liberty  or  absolute 
servitude,  exhorted  them  strenuously  to  pacify  all 
things  as  soon  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
change  the  tyranny,  of  which  the  very  name  w  as  odi 
ous,  into  a  lawful  sovereignty,  which  would  make 
subjection  easy  and  agreeable.  He  advised  them 
(and,  according  to  him,  it  had  been  Dion’s  opinion)  tc 
create  three  kings,  one  to  be  Hipparinus,  Dion’s  son 
another  Hipparinus,  Dionysius  the  younger’s  bro 
ther,  who  seemed  to  be  well  inclined  towards  the  peo 
pie;  and  Dionysius  himself,  if  he  would  comply  with 
such  conditions  as  should  be  duly  prescribed  him; 
and  to  invest  them  with  an  authority  not  much  unlike 
that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta.  By  the  same  scheme, 
thirty-five  magistrates  were  to  be  appointed,  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  should  be  duly  observed;  these 
were  to  have  great  authority  both  in  times  of  war 
and  peace,  and  to  serve  as  a  balance  between  the 
power  of  the  kings,  the  senate,  and  the  people. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  advice  was  ever  follow¬ 
ed,  and  indeed  it  had  great  inconveniences.  It  is  on¬ 
ly  known,2  that  Hipparinus,  Dionysius’s  brother,  ha¬ 
ving  landed  at  Syracuse  with  a  fleet  and  considerable 
forces,  expelled  Callippus,  and  exercised  the  sove¬ 
reign  power  two  years. 

The  history  of  Sicily,  which  I  have  related  thus 
far,  includes  about  fifty  years,  beginning  with  Diony¬ 
sius  the  elder,  who  reigned  thirty-eight,  to  the  death 
of  Dion. 

SECTION  IV. — CHARACTER  OF  DION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  so  many  excellent  qualities  in 
one  and  the  same  person  as  were  united  in  Dion.  I 
do  not  consider,  in  this  place,  his  wonderful  taste  fot 
the  sciences,  his  art  of  associating  them  with  thegreat- 
est  employments  of  war  and  peace,  of  extracting  from 
them  the  rules  of  conduct  and  maxims  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  making  them  an  equally  useful  and  ho¬ 
nourable  entertainment  of  his  leisure;  I  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  statesman  and  patriot;  and  in  this  view, 
how  admirable  does  he  appear!  Greatness  of  soul, 
elevation  of  sentiments,  generosity  In  bestowing  his 
wealth,  heroic  valour  in  battle,  attended  with  a  cool¬ 
ness  of  temper,  and  a  prudence  scarce  to  be  paral¬ 
leled  :  a  mind  vast  and  capable  of  the  highest  views, 
a  constancy  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  greatest  dangers 
or  the  most  unexpected  revolutions  of  fortune,  the 
love  of  his  country  and  of  the  public  good  carried  al¬ 
most  to  excess :  these  are  part  of  Dion’s  virtues.  The 
design  he  formed  of  delivering  his  country  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny,  and  his  boldness  and  wisdom  in  the 
execution  of  it,  show  us  of  what  he  is  capable. 

But  what  I  conceive  the  greatest  beauty  in  Dion’s 
character,  the  most  worthy  of  admiration,  and  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  most  above  human  nature,  is  the 
greatness  of  soul,  the  unexampled  patience,  with 
which,  he  suffered  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
He  had  abandoned  and  sacrificed  every  thing  to  come 
to  their  relief;  he  had  reduced  the  tyranny  to  extre¬ 
mities,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  re-establishing  them 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  liberty :  in  return  for 
such  great  services  they  shamefully  expelled  him  the 


*  Plat  p.  viii. 
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city,  accompanied  with  a  handful  of  foreign  soldiers, 
whose  fidelity  they  had  not  been  able  to  corrupt; 
they  load  him  with  injuries,  and  add  to  their  base  per¬ 
fidy  the  most  cruel  outrages  and  indignity;  to  punish 
those  ungrateful  traitors  he  had  only  a  signal  to  give, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  indignation  of  his  soldiers: 
master  of  their  temper,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  curbs 
their  impetuosity,  and,  without  disarming  their  hands, 
restrains  their  just  rage,  suffering  them,  in  the  very 
height  and  ardour  of  an  attack,  only  to  terrify,  and 
not  kill,  his  enemies,  because  he  could  not  forget  that 
they  were  his  fellow-citizens  and  brethren. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  defect  that  can  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  Dion,  which  is,  his  having  something  rigid 
and  austere  in  his  temper,  that  made  him  less  acces¬ 
sible  and  sociable  than  he  should  have  been,  and  kept 
even  persons  of  worth  and  his  best  friends  at  a  kind 
of  distance.  Plato,  and  those  who  had  his  glory  sin¬ 
cerely  at  heart,  had  often  warned  him  of  this.  But 
notwithstanding  the  reproaches  which  were  made  him 
upon  his  too  austere  gravity,  and  the  inflexible  seve¬ 
rity',  with  which  he  treated  the  people,  he  still  piqued 
himself  upon  making  no  abatement  of  them:  whether 
his  natural  disposition  was  entirely  averse  to  the  arts 
of  insinuation  and  persuasion;  or  that  from  the  view 
of  correcting  and  reforming  the  Syracusans,  vitiated 
and  corrupted  by  the  flattering  and  complaisant  dis¬ 
courses  of  their  orators,  he  thought  fit  to  employ  that 
rough  and  manly'  manner  of  behaviour  towards  them. 

Dion  was  mistaken  in  the  most  essential  point  of 
governing.  From  the  throne  to  the  lowest  office  in 
the  state,  whoever  is  charged  with  the  care  of  ruling 
and  conducting  others,  ought  particularly  to  study 
the  art  of  managing  men’s  tempers,1  and  of  giving 
them  that  bent  and  turn  of  mind  that  may  best  suit 
his  measures;  which  cannot  be  done  by  harshly  do¬ 
mineering  over  them,  by  commanding  haughtily,  and 
contenting  one’s  self  with  laying  down  the  rule  and 
the  duty  with  inflexible  rigour.  There  is,  even  in 
worth  itself,  in  virtue,  and  the  exercise  of  all  func¬ 
tions,  an  exactitude  and  steadiness,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  stiffness,  which  frequently  degenerates  into  a  vice 
when  carried  into  extremes.  I  know  it  is  never  al¬ 
lowable  to  break  through  rules,  but  it  is  always  lau¬ 
dable,  and  often  necessary,  to  soften  and  make  them 
more  pliant;  which  is  best  effected  by  mildness  of 
demeanour,  and  an  insinuating  behaviour;  not  alway's 
exacting  the  discharge  of  a  duty  in  its  utmost  rigour; 
overlooking  abundance  of  small  faults,  that  do  not 
merit  much  notice,  and  animadverting  upon  those 
which  are  more  considerable  with  favour  and  mild¬ 
ness;  in  a  word,  in  endeavouring  by  all  possible 
means  to  acquire  people’s  affection,  and  to  render 
virtue  and  duty  amiable. 

Dion’s  permission  to  kill  Heraclides,  which  was 
obtained  with  difficulty,  or  rather  forced  from  him, 
contrary  to  his  natural  disposition  as  well  as  princi¬ 
ples,  cost  him  dear,  and  brought  that  trouble  and 
anguish  upon  him  that  lasted  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  of  which  they  were  the  principal  cause. 

SECTION  V. — dionysius  the  younger  re-as- 

CENDS  THE  THRONE.  SYRACUSE  IMPLORES  AID 
OF  THE  CORINTHIANS,  WHO  SEND  TIMOLEON. 
THAT  GENERAL  ENTERS  SYRACUSE,  NOTWITH¬ 
STANDING  ALL  THE  ENDEAVOURS  OF  ICETAS  TO 
PREVENT  HIM.  DIONYSIUS  SURRENDERS  HIM¬ 
SELF  TO  HIM,  AND  RETIRES  TO  CORINTH. 

Callippus  who  had  caused  Dion  to 
A.  M.  3647.  be  murdered,  and  had  substituted  him- 
Ant.  J.  C.  357.  self  in  his  place,  did  not  possess  his 
power  long.2  Thirteen  months  after, 
Hipparinus,  Dionj'sius’s  brother,  arriving  unexpected¬ 
ly  at  Syracuse  with  a  numerous  fleet,  expelled  him 
from  the  city,  and  recovered  his  paternal  sovereignty, 
which  he  held  during  two  years. 

Syracuse  and  all  Sicily,  being  ha- 
A.  M.  3654.  rassed  by  different  factions  and  intes- 
Ant.  J.  C.  350.  tine  war,  were  in  a  miserable  condi¬ 
tion.  Dionysius,  taking  advantage 

i  Which  art  an  ancient  poet  called  flex anima,  atque  omni¬ 
um  regina  rerum  oratio.  Cic.  1.  de  divin.  n.  80. 

*  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  432 — 436. 
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of  those  troubles,  ten  years  after  he  had  been  obliged 
to  qmt  the  throne,  had  assembled  some  foreign  troops, 
and  having  overcome  Nypsaeus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  he  reinstated  himself  in  the  pos¬ 
session  ol  his  dominions.  r 

It  was  perhaps  to  thank  the  gods  for  his  re-esta- 
blishment,  and  to  express  his  gratitude  to  them,  that 
he  sent  statues  ofgold  and  ivory  to  Olympia  and  Del¬ 
phi  of  very  great  value.  The  galleys  which  car-led 
them  were  taken  by  Iphicrates,  who  was  at  that  time 
near  Corcyra  with  a  fleet.* * 3 *  He  wrote  to  Athens  to 
know  in  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  this  sacred 
booty,  and  was  answered  that  he  need  not  examine 
scrupulously  for  what  it  was  designed,  but  make  use 
of  it  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops.  Dionysius 
complained  bitterly  of  such  treatment  to  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  wherein  he  reproach¬ 
ed  them,  with  great  warmth  and  justice,  for  their 
avarice  and  sacrilegious  impiety. 

A  commander  of  pirates  had  acted  much  more  nobly 
and  more  religious  towards  the  Romans  about  fifty 
y  ears  before.5  The  latter,  after  the  taking  of  Veii,  the 
siege  of  which  had  lasted  ten  years,  sent  a  golden  cup 
to  Delphi.  The  deputies  who  carried  that  present 
were  taken  by  the  pirates  of  Lipara,  and  carried  to 
that  island.  It  was  the  custom  to  divide  among  the 
citizens  all  the  prizes  they  took  as  a  common  stock.* 
The  island  at  that  time  was  under  the  government  of 
a  magistrate  more  like  the  Romans  in  his  manners 
than  those  he  governed.  He  was  called  Timasithe¬ 
us.*  and  his  behaviour  agreed  well  with  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  his  name.  Full  of  respect  for  their  charac¬ 
ter  of  envoys,  the  sacred  gift  they  carried,  the  motive 
of  their  offering,  and  still  more  for  the  majesty  of  the 
g-od  for  whom  it  was  designed,  he  inspired  the  mul¬ 
titude,  that  generally  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  rule  them,  with  the  same  sentiments  of  respect 
and  religion.  The  envoys  were  received  therefore 
with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction,  and  their  ex¬ 
penses  borne  by  the  public.  Timasitheus  convoyed 
them  with  a  strong  squadron  to  Delphi,  and  brought 
them  back  iri  the  same  manner  to  Rome.  It  is  easy 
to  judge  how  sensibly  the  Romans  were  affected  with 
so  noble  a  proceeding.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate 
they  rewarded  Timasitheus  with  great  presents,  and 
granted  him  the  right  of  hospitality.  And  more  than 
150  j'ears  after,  when  the  Romans  took  Lipara  from 
the  Carthaginians,  with  the  same  gratitude  as  if  the 
action  had  been  but  lately  done,  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  obliged  to  do  farther  honour  to  the  family  of 
their  benefactor,  and  resolved  that  all  his  descendants 
should  be  ever  exempted  from  the  tribute  imposed 
upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

This  was  certainly  great  and  noble  on  both  sides: 
but  the  contrast  does  no  honour  to  the  Athenians. 

To  return  to  Dionysius.  Though  he  expressed 
some  regard  for  the  gods,  his  actions  evinced  no  hu¬ 
manity  for  hi3  subjects.  His  past  misfortunes,  in¬ 
stead  of  correcting  and  softening  his  disposition,  had 
only  served  to  inflame  it,  and  to  render  him  more 
savage  and  brutal  than  before. 

The  most  worthy  and  considerable  of  the  citizens,* 
not  being  able  to  support  so  cruel  a  servitude,  had 
had  recourse  to  Icetas,  king  of  the  Leontines,  and 
abandoning  themselves  to  his  conduct,  had  elected 
him  their  general ;  not  that  they  believed  he  differed 
in  any  thing  from  the  most  avowed  tyrants,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  other  resource. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Carthaginians,  who 


3  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  453.  *  Corfu. 

»  Liv.  Decad.  1.  v.  c.  28.  Diod. !.  xiv.  p.  307. 

®  Mos  erat  civitatis,  velut  publico  iatror.inio,  partain  pne- 
dam.dividere.  FortS  eo  anno  in  summo  magistralu  erat  Ti¬ 
masitheus  quidam,  Romanis  vir  similior  quam  suis  :  qui  !o- 
gatorum  nomen,  doriumque,  et  deum  cui  milterclur.  et  doni 
causam  veritus  ipse,  multitudinem  qucque,  qua:  semper  fer- 
m6  regenti  est  similis,  religionis  justte  implevit ;  adductos- 
que  in  publicum  hospitium  legatos  cum  prresidio  eliani  navi- 
um  Delphos  prosecutos,  Romam  inde  sospitesrestituit  Hos¬ 
pitium  cum  eo  senatusconsullo  est  factum,  donaque  public* 
data.  Tit.  Liv. 

i  Timasitheus  signifies  one  who  honours  the  gods. 

»  Diod.  1  xvi.  p.  459  et  464.  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  236  e 
243. 
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were  almost  always  at  war  with  the  Syracusans,  ha¬ 
ving  arrived  in  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  had  already 
made  a  great  progress  there.  The  Sicilians  and  the 
people  oi  Syracuse  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  into 
Greece,  to  demand  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  from  whom 
the  Syracusans  were  descended, and  who  had  always 
openly  declared  against  tyrants  in  favour  of  liberty, 
lcetas,  who  proposed  no  other  end  from  his  command 
than  to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  had  no 
thoughts  of  setting  it  free,  treated  secretly  with  the 
Carthaginians,  though  in  public  he  affected  to  praise 
the  wise  measures  of  the  Syracusans,  and  even  sent 
his  deputies  along  with  theirs. 

Corinth  received  the  ambassadors  perfectly  well, 
decreed  that  aid  should  be  sent  to  the 

A.  M.  3655.  Syracusans,  and  immediately  appoint- 
Arit.  J.  C.  349.  ed  Timoleon  general.  He  had  led  a 
retired  life  for  twenty  years,  without 
interfering  in  public  affairs,  and  was  far  from  believing 
that  at  his  age,  and  in  the  circumstances  he  then  was, 
he  should  be  thought  on  upon  such  an  occasion. 

He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Corinth,  loved  his  country  passionately,  and  dis¬ 
covered  upon  all  occasions  a  singular  humanity  of 
temper,  except  against  tyrants  and  bad  men.  He  was 
an  excellent  captain;  and  as  in  his  youth  he  had  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  maturity  of  age,  in  age  he  had  all  the 
fire  and  courage  of  the  most  ardent  youth. 

He  had  an  elder  brother  called  Timophanes,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  as  he  had  demonstrated  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  in  which  he  covered  him  with  his  body,  and  saved 
his  life  at  the  great  danger  of  his  own;  but  his  coun¬ 
try  was  still  dearer  to  him.  That  brother  having 
made  himself  tyrant  of  it,  so  black  a  crime  gave  him 
the  sharpest  affliction.  He  made  use  of  all  possible 
means  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty ;  kindness,  friend¬ 
ship,  affection,  remonstrances,  and  even  menaces. 
But  finding  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  and  that 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  a  heart  abandoned  to  am¬ 
bition,  he  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated  in  his 
presence  by  two  of  his  friends  and  intimates,  and 
thought  that,  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  ought  to  give  place  to  those  of  his  country. 

That  action  was  admired  and  applauded  by  the 

firincipal  citizens  of  Corinth,  and  by  most  of  the  phi- 
osophers,  who  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  noble  ef¬ 
fort  of  human  virtue;  and  Plutarch  seems  to  pass  the 
same  judgment  upon  it.  All  the  world  were  not  of 
that  opinion,  and  some  people  reproached  him  as  an 
abominable  parricide,  who  could  not  fail  of  drawing 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  himself.  His 
mother  especially,  in  the  excess  of  her  grief,  uttered 
the  most  dreadful  curses  and  imprecations  against  him; 
and  when  he  came  to  console  her,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  her  son’s  murderer,  she  thrust  him 
away  with  indignation,  and  shut  her  doors  against  him. 

He  was  then  struck  with  all  the  horror  of  his  guilt, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  the  most  bitter  remorse,  con¬ 
sidered  Timophanes  no  longer  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a 
brother,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  ab¬ 
staining  from  all  nourishment.  It  was  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  that  fatal  reso¬ 
lution.  Overcome  by  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  live;  but  he  con¬ 
demned  himself  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  soli¬ 
tude.  From  that  moment  he  renounced  all  public 
affairs,  and  for  several  years  never  came  to  the  city, 
but  wandered  about  in  the  most  solitary  and  desert 
laces,  abandoned  to  excess  of  grief  and  melancholy, 
o  true  it  is,  that  neither  the  praises  of  flatterers,  nor 
the  false  reasonings  of  politicians,  can  suppress  the 
cries  of  conscience,  which  is  at  once  the  witness 
judge,  and  executioner  of  those  who  dare  to  violate 
the  most  sacred  rights  and  ties  of  nature! 

He  passed  twenty  years  in  this  condition.  He  did 
indeed  return  to  Corinth  at  the  latter  part  of  that 
time,  but  lived  there  always  private  and  retired,  with¬ 
out  concerning  himself  with  the  administration  of  the 
governtaent.  It  was  not  without  great  repugnance 
that  he  accepted  the  employment  of  general,  but  be 
did  not  .hink  it  allowable  to  refuse  the  service  of  his 
country, and  his  duty  prevailed  against  his  inclination. 
Whilst  Timoleon  assembled  his  troops,  and  was 


preparing  to  sail,  the  Corinthians  received  letters 
from  lcetas,  in  which  he  told  them,  “  That  it  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  make  any  further  levies,  nor  to 
exhaust  themselves  in  great  expenses  to  come  to  Si 
cily,  and  expose  themselves  to  evident  danger;  that 
the  Carthaginians,  apprised  of  their  design,  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  intercept  their  squadron  in  its  passage  with  a 
great  fleet;  and  that  their  slowness  in  sending  their 
troops,  had  obliged  him  to  call  in  the  Carthaginians 
themselves  to  his  aid,  and  to  make  use  of  them  against 
the  tyrant.”  He  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  them, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  after  the  expulsion 
of  Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  he  should  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  in  his  place. 

The  reading  of  these  letters,  far  from  cooling  the 
zeal  of  the  Corinthians,  only  incensed  them  still 
more,  and  hastened  the  departure  of  Timoleon.  He 
embarked  with  ten  galleys,  and  arrived  safe  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy:  here  the  news  that  came  from  Sicily 
extremely  perplexed  him,  and  discouraged  his  troops. 
An  account  was  brought,  that  lcetas  had  defeated 
Dionysius;  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Syracuse,  had  obliged  the  tyrant  to 
shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel,  and  in  that  quarter 
called  the  Isle,  where  he  besieged  him;  and  that  he 
had  given  orders  to  the  Carthaginians  to  prevent  Ti- 
moleon’s  approach  and  landing,  that  they  might  make 
a  peaceable  partition  of  Sicily  between  them,  when 
they  should  nave  compelled  that  general  to  retire. 

And  indeed  the  Carthaginians  had  sent  twenty 
galleys  to  Rhegium.  The  Corinthians  upon  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  that  port,  found  ambassadors  from  lcetas,  who 
declared  to  Timoleon,  that  he  might  come  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  would  be  well  received  there,  provided  he 
dismissed  his  troops.  The  proposal  was  an  absolute 
insult,  and  at  the  same  time  more  perplexing.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  beat  the  vessels  which  the  bar¬ 
barians  had  caused  to  advance  to  intercept  them  in 
their  passage,  being  twice  their  force;  and  to  retire, 
was  to  abandon  to  extreme  distress  the  whole  of  Si¬ 
cily,  which  could  not  avoid  being  the  reward  of  Ice- 
tas’s  treasury,  and  of  the  support  which  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  should  give  the  tyranny. 

In  this  delicate  conjuncture,  Timoleon  demanded  a 
conference  with  the  ambassadors,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people  of  Rhegium.  It  was  only,  he  said,  to 
exhonerate  himself,  and  for  his  own  security,  that  his 
country  might  not  accuse  him  of  having  disobeyed 
its  orders,  and  betrayed  its  interests.  There  was  a 
secret  understanding  between  him  and  the  governor 
and  magistrates  of  Rhegium.  They  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  see  the  Corinthians  in  possession  of 
Sicily,  and  apprehended  nothing  so  much  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  barbarians.  They  summoned 
therefore  an  assembly,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city, 
upon  pretence  of  preventing  the  citizens  from  going 
abroad,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  their  atten¬ 
tion  solely  to  the  present  affair. 

The  people  being  assembled,  long  speeches  were 
made  of  little  or  no  tendency,  every  body  treating  the 
same  subject,  and  repeating  the  same  reasons,  or  ad¬ 
ding  new  ones,  only  to  protract  the  council,  and  to 
gain  time.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  nine  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  galleys  went  off,  and  were  suffered  by  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  to  pass,  believing  that  their  de¬ 
parture  had  been  concerted  with  their  own  officers 
who  were  in  the  city,  and  that  those  nine  galleys 
were  to  return  to  Corinth,  the  tenth  remaining  to 
carry  Timoleon  to  Icetas’s  army  at  Syracuse.  When 
Timoleon  was  informed  in  a  whisper,  that  his  galleys 
were  at  sea,  he  slipped  gently  through  the  crowd, 
which,  to  favour  his  going  off,  thronged  exceedingly 
around  the  tribunal.  He  got  to  the  sea-side,  em¬ 
barked  directly;  and  having  rejoined  his  galleys,  they 
arrived  together  at  Tauromenium,  a  city  of  Sicily, 
where  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  Andro- 
machus,  who  commanded  it,  and  who  joined  his  citi¬ 
zens  with  the  Corinthian  troops,  to  reinstate  the  Sici¬ 
lians  in  their  liberties. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  much  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians  were  surprised  and  ashamed  of  being  so  de¬ 
ceived  :  but,  as  somebody  told  them,  being  Phoeni- 
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wans  (who  passed  for  the  greatest  cheats  in  the  world.) 
fraud  and  artifice  ought  not  to  give  them  so  much 
astonishment  and  displeasure. 

Upon  the  news  of  Tinioleon’s  arrival,  Icetas  was 
terrified,  and  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  galleys  advance.  They  had  150  long  ships,  50,- 
000  foot,  and  300  armed  chariots.  The  Syracusans 
lost  all  hope  when  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  port,  Icetas  master  of  the  city,  Diony¬ 
sius  blocked  up  in  the  citadel,  and  Timoleon  with¬ 
out  any  other  hold  in  Sicily  than  a  nook  of  its  coast, 
■the  small  city  of  Tauromenium,  with  little  hope  and 
less  force;  for  his  troops  did  not  amount  in  all  to 
more  than  1000  soldiers,  and  he  had  scarce  provision 
for  their  subsistence.  Besides  which,  the  cities  placed 
no  confidence  in  him.  The  ills  they  had  lately  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  extortion  and  cruelty  that  had  been 
practised  amongst  them,  had  exasperated  them  against 
all  commanders  of  troops,  especially  after  the  horrid 
treachery  of  Callippus  and  Pharax;  who  being  both 
sent,  the  one  from  Athens, and  the  other  from  Sparta, 
to  free  Sicily  and  expel  the  tyrants,  made  them  con¬ 
ceive  the  tyranny  gentle  and  desirable,  so  severe 
were  the  vexations  with  which  they  had  oppressed 
them.  They  were  afraid  of  experiencing  the  same 
treatment  from  Timoleon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Adranon,  a  small  city  below 
mount  jEtna,  being  divided  amongst  themselves,  one 
party'  had  called  in  Icetas  and  the  Carthaginians,  and 
the  other  had  applied  to  Timoleon.  The  two  chiefs 
arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Adranon;  the  former  with  near  5000  men, and  the 
otherwith  only  1200.  Notwithstanding  this  inequali¬ 
ty,  Timoleon,  who  justly  conceived  that  he  should 
find  the  Carthaginians  in  disorder,  and  employed  in 
taking  up  their  quarters  and  pitching  their  tents,  made 
his  troops  advance,  and  without  losing  time  to  rest 
them,  as  the  officers  advised  him,  he  marched  direct¬ 
ly  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw  him  than 
they  took  to  flight.  This  occasioned  their  killing 
only  300,  and  taking  twice  as  many  prisoners;  but  the 
Carthaginians  lost  their  camp,  and  all  their  baggage. 
The  Adranites  opened  their  gates  at  the  same  time, 
and  received  Timoleon.  Other  cities  sent  their  depu¬ 
ties  to  him  soon  after,  and  made  their  submission. 

Dionysius  himself,  who  renounced  his  vain  hopes, 
and  saw  himself  at  the  point  ofbeing  reduced,  as  full 
of  contempt  for  Icetas,  who  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  so  shamefully  defeated,  as  of  admiration  and  esteem 
for  Timoleon,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  latter,  to  treat 
of  surrendering  himselfand  the  citadel  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  Timoleon,  taking  advantage  of  so  unexpect¬ 
ed  a  good  fortune,  made  Euclid  and  Telemarhus,  two 
Corinthian  officers,  with  400  soldiers,  file  off'  into  the 
castle,  not  all  at  once,  nor  in  the  day  time,  that  being 
impossible,  the  Carthaginians  being  masters  of  the 
harbour,  but  in  small  bodies,  and  by  stealth.  Those 
troops,  having  got  successfully  into  the  citadel,  took 
possession  of  it  with  all  the  tyrant’s  effects,  and  all 
the  stpres  he  had  laid  up  there.  For  he  had  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  horse,  all  sorts  of  warlike  engines 
and  darts,  besides  70,000  suits  of  armour,  which  had 
been  laid  up  there  long  before.  Dionysius  had  also 
2000  regular  troops,  which  with  the  rest  he  surren¬ 
dered  to  Timoleon.  And  for  himself,  taking  with 
him  his  money  and  some  few  of  his  riends,  he  embark¬ 
ed  unperceived  by  the  troops  of  Icetas,  and  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

It  was  the  first  time  of  his  life  that  he  had  appeared 
in  the  low  and  abject  state  of  a  private  person  and  a 
suppliant:  he  who  had  been  born  and  nurtured  in  the 
arms  of  the  tyranny,  and  had  seen  himself  master  of 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  that  ever  had  been  usurp¬ 
ed  by  tyrants.  He  had  possessed  it  for  ten  whole 
years  before  Dion  took  arms  against  him,  and  for  some 
years  after  that,  though  always  in  the  midst  of  wars 
and  battles.  He  was  sent  to  Corinth  with  only  one 
galley,  without  convoy,  and  with  ve- 

A.  M,  3657.  rv  little  money.  He  served  there  for 
Ant.  J.  C.  347.  a'sight,  every  body  running  to  gaze  at 
him;  some  with  a  secret  joy  of  heart 
to  feed  their  eyes  with  the  view  of  the  miseries  of  a 
man  whom  the  name  of  tyrant  rendered  ouious; 
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others  with  a  kind  of  compassion,  from  comparing  the 
splendid  condition  from  which  he  had  fallen,  with  the 
unfathomable  abyss  of  distress  into  which  they  beheld 
him  plunged. 

His  conduct  at  Corinth  no  longer  excited  any  sen¬ 
timents  towards  him,  but  those  of  contempt  and  in¬ 
dignation.  He  passed  whole  days  in  the  perfumers' 
shops,  in  taverns,  with  courtesans,  or  with  actresses 
and  singers,  disputing  witli  them  upon  the  rules  of 
music  and  the  harmony  of  airs.  Some  people  have 
thought  that  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  through 
policy,  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Corinthians,  nor 
to  suffer  any  thought  or  desire  of  recovering  his  do¬ 
minions  to  be  discovered.  But  such  an  opinion  does 
him  too  much  honour;  and  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  nurtured  and  educated  as  he  was  in  drunkenness 
and  debauchery,  he  only  followed  his  inclination, and 
that  he  passed  his  life,  in  the  kind  of  slavery  into  which 
he  was  fallen,  as  he  had  done  upon  the  throne,  having 
no  other  resource  or  consolation  in  his  misfortunes. 

Some  writers  say,  1  that  the  extreme  poverty  to 
which  he  was  reduced  at  Corinth  obliged  him  to  open 
a  school  there,  and  to  teach  children  to  read ;  perhaps, 
says  Cicero2  (without  doubt  jestingly,)  to  retain  still 
a  species  of  empire,  and  not  absolutely  to  renounce 
the.  habit  and  pleasure  of  commanding.  Whether 
that  were  his  motive  or  not,3  it  is  certain  that  Diony¬ 
sius,  who  had  seen  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  of 
almost  all  Sicily,  who  had  possessed  immense  riches, 
and  had  had  numerous  fleets  and  great  armies  of 
horse  and  foot  under  his  command ;  that  the  same  Di¬ 
onysius,4  reduced  now  almost  to  beggary,  and  from  a 
king  become  a  schoolmaster,  was  a  good  lesson  for 
persons  of  exalted  stations,  warning  them  not  to  con¬ 
fide  in  their  grandeur,  nor  to  rely  too  much  upon  their 
fortune.  This  was  the  admonition  which  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  some  time  after  gave  Philip.  That  prince, 
having  written  to  them  in  very  haughty  and  mena¬ 
cing  terms,5 * * 8  they  made  him  no  other  answer,  than  Di¬ 
onysius  at  Corinth.. 

An  expression  of  Dionysius  wmtn  nas  oeen  pre¬ 
served,  seems  to  argue  it  it  he  true,  that  he  knew 
how  to  make  a  good  ust  of  his  adversity,  and  to  turn 
his  misfortunes  to  his  advantage;  which  would  be  very 
much  to  his  praise,  but  contrary  to  what  has  been  re¬ 
lated  of  him  before.  Whilst  he  lived  at  Corinth,®  a 
stranger  rallied  him  unseasonably,  and  with  an  inde¬ 
cent  rudeness,  upon  the  intercourse  which  he  had  kept 
up  with  the  philosophers  during  his  most  splendid  for¬ 
tune,  and  asked  him  by  way  of  insult,  “  Of  what  ad¬ 
vantage  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato  had  been  to  him'?” — 
“  Can  you  believe  then,”  replied  he,  “  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  benefit  from  Plato,  when  you  see  me  bear 
ill  fortune  as  I  do?” 

SECTION  VI.— TIMOLEON,  AFTER  SEVERAI.  VIC¬ 
TORIES,  RESTORES  LIBERTY  TO  SYRACUSE,  WHERE 

HE  INSTITUTES  WISE  LAWS.  HE  RESIGNS  HIS  AU¬ 
THORITY,  AND  PASSES  THE  REST  OF  HIS  LIFE  IN 

RETIREMENT.  HIS  DEATH.  HONOURS  PAID  TO 

HIS  'MEMORY. 

After  the  retreat  of  Dionysius.1 
Icetas  pressed  the  siege  of  the  citadel  A.  M.  3658. 
of  Syracuse  with  the  utmost  vigour,  Ant.  J.  C.  346. 
and  kept  it  so  closely  blorked  up, 
that  the  convoys  sent  to  the  Corinthians  could  not 
enter  it  without  great  difficulty.  Timoleon,  who  was 
at  Catana,  Ibrewtbem  in  thither  frequently.  To  de¬ 
prive  them  of  this  resource,  Icetas  and  Mago  set  out 
together  with  design  to  besiege  that  place.  During 
their  absence,  Leon  the  Corinthian,  who  commanded 
in  the  citadel,  having  observed  from  the  ramparts  that 
those  who  had  been  left  to  continue  the  siege  were 
very  remiss  in  their  duty,  made  a  sudden  furious  sal- 


1  Cic.  Tusc.  (iuaost.  1.  iii.  n.  27. 

3  Dionysius  Corinthi  pueros  docebat,  usque  aded  imperio 

carere  non  poterat. 

3  Val.  Max.  1.  vi. 

3  Tanta  mutatiane  majores  natu,  nequis  nimis  foituna 

crederet,  magister  ludi  factusex  tyranno  docuit. 

8  Demet.  Phaler.  de  Elocut.  1.  viii. 

•  Plut.  in  Timol.  p.  243. 
i  Ibid.  p.  243.-248.  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  465  474. 
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fy  upon  them,  whilst  they  were  dispersed,  killed  part 
of  then),  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  seized  the  quarter  of 
the  city  called  Achradina,  which  was  the  strongest 
of  it,  and  that  which  had  been  least  injured  by  the 
enemy.  Leon  fortified  it  in  the  best  manner  the  time 
would  admit,  and  joined  it  to  the  citadel  by  works  of 
communication. 

This  bad  news  caused  Mago  and  Icetas  to  return 
immediately.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of  troops 
from  Corinth  landed  safe  in  Sicily,  having  deceived 
the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  squadron,  which 
was  posted  to  intercept  them.  When  they  were 
landed,  Timoleon  received  them  with  joy,  and  after 
having  taken  possession  of  Messina,  inarched  in  battle 
array  against^ Syracuse.  His  army  consisted  of  only 
4000  men.  When  he  approached  the  city,  his  first 
care  was  to  send  emissaries  amongst  the  soldiers  that 
bore  arms  for  Icetas.  They  represented  to  them  that 
it  was  highly  shameful  for  Greeks,  as  they  were,  to 
endeavour  to  deliver  up  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily  to  the 
Carthaginians,  the  wickedest  and  most  cruel  of  all 
barbarians:  that  Icetas  had  only  to  join  Timoleon, 
and  that  in  concert  with  him  they  would  soon  over¬ 
whelm  the  common  enemy.  Those  soldiers,  having 
spread  these  insinuations  throughout  the  whole  Camp, 
gave  Mago  violent  suspicions  of  his  being  betrayed; 
besides  which,  he  had  already  for  some  time  sought  a 
pretext  to  retire.  For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  and  warm  remonstrances  of  Icetas,  he 
weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  Africa,  shamefully 
abandoning  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

Timoleon’s  army  the  next  day  appeared  before  the 
place  in  line  of  battle,  and  attacked  it  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters  with  so  much  vigour  and  success,  that 
Icetas’s  troops  were  universally  overthrown  and  put 
to  flight.  Thus,  by  a  good  fortune  that  has  few 
examples,  he  carried  Syracuse  by  force  in  an  instant, 
which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in 
the  world.  When  he  had  made  himself  master  of  it, 
he  did  not  act  like  Dion,  in  sparing  the  forts  and 
public  edifices  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  To  avoid  giving  the  same  cause  of  suspicion, 
which  at  first  had  raised  distrust,  though  without  foun¬ 
dation,  against  that  great  man,  and  at  length  had 
ruined  him,  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  that  all  Syracusans,  who  would 
come  with  their  tools,  might  employ  themselves  in 
demolishing  the  forts  of  the  tyrants.  In  consequence 
of  which  the  Syracusans,  considering  that  proclama¬ 
tion  and  day  as  the  happy  commencement  of  their 
liberty,  ran  in  multitudes,  and  not  only  demolished 
the  citadel,  but  the  palaces  of  the  tyrants;  breaking 
open  their  tombs  at  the  same  time,  which  they  also 
threw  down  and  destroyed. 

The  citadel  being  razed,  and  the  ground  made 
level,  Timoleon  caused  tribunals  to  be  erected  upon 
it,  for  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
people;  that  the  same  place  from  whence,  under  the 
tyrants,  every  day  some  bloody  edict  had  issued, 
might  become  the  asylum  and  bulwark  of  liberty  and 
innocence. 

Timoleon  was  master  of  the  city;  but  it  wanted 
people  to  inhabit  it:  for  some  having  perished  in  the 
wars  and  seditions,  and  others  having  fled  to  avoid 
the  power  of  the  tyrants,  Syracuse  was  become  a 
desert,  and  the  grass  was  grown  so  high  in  the  streets, 
that  horses  grazed  in  them.  Almost  all  the  cities  of' 
Sicily  were  in  the  same  condition.  Timoleon  and 
the  Syracusans  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  write 
to  Corinth,  to  desire  that  people  might  be  sent  from 
Greece  to  inhabit  Syracuse ;  that  otherwise  the  country 
could  never  recover  itself,  especially  as  it  was  more¬ 
over  threatened  with  a  new  war.  For  they  had  receiv¬ 
ed  advice  that  Mago  having  killed  himself,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  enraged  at  his  having  acquitted  himself  so  ill 
of  his  commission,  had  hung  up  his  body  upon  a  cross, 
and  were  making  great  levies  to  return  into  Sicily  with 
a  more  numerous  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Those  letters  being  arrived  with  the  ambassadors 
from  Syracuse,  who  conjured  the  Corinthians  to  take 
compassion  of  their  city,  and  to  be  a  second  time  the 
founders  of  it;  the  Corinthians  did  not  consider  the 
calamity  of  that  people  as  an  occasion  of  aggrandizin«- 


themselves,  and  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
city,  according  to  the  maxims  of  a  base  and  infamous 
policy;  but  sending  to  all  the  sacred  games  of  Greece, 
and  to  all  public  assemblies,  they  caused  proclamation 
to  be  made  in  them  by  heralds,  that  the  Corinthians 
having  abolished  the  tyranny  in  Syracuse,  and  expelled 
the  tyrants,  declared  free  and  independent  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  and  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  who  should  return 
into  their  own  country;  and  exhorted  them  to  repair 
thither,  to  partake  of  an  equal  and  just  distribution  of 
the  lands  amongst  them.  At  the  same  time  they 
despatched  couriers  into  Asia,  and  into  all  the  isles 
whither  great-  numbers  of  fugitives  had  retired,  to 
invite  them  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Corinth 
which  would  provide  them  vessels,  commanders,  and 
a  safe  convoy,  to  transport  them  into  their  country 
at  its  own  expense. 

Upon  this  proclamation  Corinth  received  universal 
praises  and  blessings,  as  it  justly  deserved.  It  was 
every  where  proclaimed,  that  Corinth  had  delivered 
Syracuse  from  the  tyrants,  had  preserved  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  and  restored 
it  t* *  Is  citizens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  here 
upon  the  grandeurof  so  noble  and  generous  an  action: 
the  mere  relation  of  it  must  make  upon  the  mind  of 
every  one  that  impression  that  always  results  from 
what  is  great  and  noble;  and  every  body  must  own, 
that  never  conquest  or  triumph  equalled  the  glory 
which  the  Corinthians  then  acquired  by  so  perfect 
and  magnanimous  a  disinterestedness. 

Those  who  came  to  Corinth,  not  being  sufficiently 
numerous,  demanded  an  addition  of  inhabitants  from 
that  city  and  from  all  Greece,  to  augment  this  new 
kind  of  colony.  Having  obtained  their  request,  and 
finding  themselves  increased  to  at  least  10,000,  they 
embarked  for  Syracuse,  where  a  multitude  of  people 
from  all  parts  ol  Italy  and  Sicily  had  already  joined 
1  imoleon.  It  is  said  their  number  amounted  to 
60,000  and  upwards.  Timoleon  distributed  the  lands 
amongst  them  gratis;  but  sold  the  houses,  with 
which  he  raised  a  very  great  sum;  leaving  to  the  old 
inhabitants  the  power  of  redeeming  their  own;  and 
by  this  means  he  collected  a  considerable  fund  for 
such  of  the  people  as  were  poor,  and  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  either  their  own  necessities  or  the  charges  of 
the  war. 

The  statues  of  the  tyrants,  and  of  all  the  princes 
who  had  governed  Sicily  were  put  up  to  safe;  but 
first  they  were  cited  to  trial,  and  regularly  proceeded 
against  in  due  form  ol  law.  One  alone  escaped  the 
rigour  of  this  inquiry,  and  was  preserved;  which  was 
that  of  Gelon,  who  had  gained  a  celebrated  victory- 
over  the  Carthaginians  near  Himera,  and  had  governed 
the  people  with  lenity  and  justice;  for  which  his 
memory  was  still  cherished  and  honoured.  If  all 
statues  were  made  to  undergo  the  same  scrutiny,  I  do 
not  know  whether  many  would  continue  in  beinv. 

History  has  preserved  another  sentence  passed  also 
in  regard  to  a  statue,1  but  of  a  very  different  kind. 
The  fact  is  curious,  and  will  excuse  the  digression. 
Nicon, a  champion  of  Thasos,2  had  been  crowned  1400 
times  victor  in  the  solemn  games  of  Greece.  A  man 
of  such  merit  could  not  fail  of  being  envied.  After 
his  death,  one  of  his  competitors  insulted  his  statue, 
and  gave  it  several  blows;  to  revenge,  perhaps,  those 
he  had  formerly  received  from  him  it  represented. 
But  the  statue,  as  if  sensible  of  that  outrage,  fell  from 
its  height  upon  the  person  that  insulted  it,  and  killed 
him.  The  son  of  him  wffio  had  been  crushed  to  death 
proceeded  juridically  against  the  statue,  as  guilty  of 
homicide,  and  punishable  by  the  law  of  Draco,  That 
famous  legislator  of  Athens,  to  inspire  a  greater 
horror  for  the  guilt  of'murder,  had  ordained  that 
even  inanimate  things  should  be  destroyed,  whose 
fall  should  occasion  the  death  of  a  man.  The  Tha- 
sians,  conformably  to  this  law,  decreed  that  the  statue 
should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  some  years  after 
being  afflicted  with  a  great  famine,  and  having  con¬ 
sulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  they  caused  it  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  sea,  and  renaered  new  honours  to  it. 


1  Suidas  in  Nucaiv.  Pausan.  1.  6.  p,  364 

*  An  island  in  the  JEgean  sea. 
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Syracuse  being  thus  raised  in  a  manner  from  the 
grave,  and  people  flocking  from  all  parts  to  inhabit 
it,  Timoleon,  desirous  of  freeing  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily,  and  of  finally  extirpating  tyranny  and  tyrants 
out  of  it,  began  his  march  with  his  army.  He  com¬ 
pelled  Icetas  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  obliged  him  to  demolish  his  forts,  and  to  live 
as  a  private  person  in  the  city  of  the  Leontines. 
Leptiues,  tyrant  of  Apollouia  and  of  several  other 
cities  and  fortresses,  seeing  himself  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  force,  surrendered  himself.  Timoleon 
spared  his  life,  and  sent  him  to  Corinth.  For  he 
thought  nothing  more  great  and  honourable,  than  to 
let  all  Greece  see  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  and  living  like  exiles. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Syracuse,  to  regulate 
the  government,  and  to  institute  such  laws  as  should 
be  most  important  and  necessary,  in  conjunction  with 
Cephalus  and  Dionysius,  two  legislators  sent  to  him 
by  the  Corinthians;  for  he  had  not  the  weakness  to 
desire  unlimited  power,  and  the  sole  administration. 
But  on  his  departure,  that  the  troops  in  his  pay  might 
get  something  for  themselves,  and  to  keep  them  in 
exercise  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  them,  under  the 
command  of  Dinarchus  and  Demaratus,  into  all  the 
places  subject  to  the  Carthaginians.  Those  troops 
Drought  over  several  cities  from  the  barbarians,  lived 
always  in  abundance,  made  much  booty,  and  returned 
with^ousiderable  sums  of  money,  which  was  of  great 
service  in  the  support  of  the  war. 

About  this  time,'  the  Carthaginians  arrived  atLily- 
boeum,  under  Asdrubal  and  Amilcar,  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men,  200  ships  of  war,  and  1000  transports, 
laden  with  machines,  armed  chariots,  horses,  amu- 
nition,  and  provisions.  They  proposed  no  less  than 
the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily. 
Timoleon  did  not  think  fit  to  wait  their  advancing; 
and  though  he  could  raise  only  6  or  7000  men,  so 
great  was  the  people’s  terror,  he  marched  with  that 
small  body  of  troops  against  the  formidable  army  of 
the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  celebrated  victory  near 
the  river  Crimesus;  an  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Carthaginians.  Timoleon 
returned  to  Syracuse  amidst  shouts  of  joy  and  uni¬ 
versal  applauses. 

He  had  before  effected  the  conquest  and  reduction 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  but  had  not  changed  them, 
nor  taken  from  them  their  tyrannical  disposition. 
They  united  together,  and  formed  a  powerful  league 
against  him.  Timoleon  immediately  took  the  field, 
and  soon  put  a  final  end  to  their  hopes.  He  made 
them  all  suffer  the  just  punishment  their  revolt  de¬ 
served.  Icetas,  amongst  others,  with  his  son,  were 
put  to  death  as  tyrants  and  traitors.  His  wife  and 
daughters,  having  been  sent  to  Syracuse  and  brought 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  were  also  sentenced 
to  die,  and  executed  accordingly.  The  people,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  designed  to  avenge  Dion,  their  first  de¬ 
liverer,  by  that  decree.  For  it  was  the  same  Icetas 
who  had  caused  Arete,  Dion’s  wife,  his  sister  Aristo- 
mache,  and  his  son  an  infant,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

Virtue  is  seldom  or  never  without  those  who  envy 
it.  Two  accusers  summoned  Timoleon  to  answer  for 
his  conduct  before  the  judges;  and  having  assigned 
him  a  certain  day  for  his  appearance,  demanded 
sureties  of  him.  The  people  expressed  great  indig# 
nation  against  such  a  proceeding,  and  would  have 
dispensed  with  so  great  a  man’s  observing  the  usual 
formalities;  this,  however,  he  strongly  opposed, 
.giving  for  his  reason,  that  all  he  had  undertaken  had 
no  other  principle,  than  that  the  laws  might  have 
their  due  course.  He  was  accused  of  malversation 
during  his  command  of  the  army.  Timoleon,  without 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  refute  those  calumnies, 
only  replied:  “That  he  thanked  the  gods,  for  that 
they  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  he  at  length 
saw  the  Syracusans  enjoy  an  entire  liberty  of  saying 
every  thing;  a  liberty  absolutely  unknown  to  them 
under  the  tyrants,  but  which  it  was  just  to  confine 
within  due  bounds.” 

That  great  man  had  given  Syracuse  wise  laws,  had 
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purged  all  Sicily  of  the  tyrants  which  had  so  long 
mlested  it,  had  re-established  peace  and  security 
universally,  and  supplied  the  cities  ruined  by  the  war 
with  the. means  of  re-instating  themselves.  After 
such  glorious  actions,  which  had  acquired  him  an 
unbounded  credit,  he  voluntarily  quitted  his  authority 
to  live  m  retirement.  The  Syracusans  had  given  him 
the  best  house  in  the  city,  in  gratitude  for  his  great 
services,  and  another  very  fine  and  agreeable  one  in 
the  country,  where  he  generally  resided  with  his  wife 
and  children,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Corinth- 
for  he  did  not  return  thither,  and  Syracuse  was  be¬ 
come  his  country.  He  had  the  prudence  by  resigning 
every  thing  to  shelter  himself  also  entirely  from  envy, 
which  never  fails  to  attend  exalted  stations,  and  pays 
no  respect  to  merit,  however  great  and  substantial. 
He  shunned  the  rock  on  which  the  greatest  men, 
through  an  insatiate  lust  of  honours  and  power,  are 
otten  shipwrecked;  that  is,  by  engaging  to  the  end 
of  their  lives  in  new  cares  and  troubles,  of  which  age 
renders  them  incapable,  and  by  choosing  rather  to 
sink  under,  than  to  lay  down,  the  weight  of  them.* 
Timoleon,  who  knew  all  the  value  of3  a  noble  and 
glorious  leisure,  acted  in  a  different  manner.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  private  person,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  grateful  satisfaction  of  seeing  so  many  cities, 
and  such  a  numerous  people,  indebted  to  him  for 
their  happiness  and  tranquillity.  But  he  was  always 
respected,  and  consulted  as  the  common  oracle  of 
Sicily.  Neither  treaty  of  peace;  institution  of  law, 
division  of  land,  >  nor  regulation  of  government, 
seemed  well  done,  if  Timoleon  had  not  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  it. 

His  age  was  tried  with  a  very-  sensible  affliction, 
which  he  supported  with  astonishing  patience;  it 
was  the  loss  of  sight.  That  accident,  far  from  lessen¬ 
ing  the  consideration  and  regard  of  the  people  towards 
him,  served  only  to  augment  them.  The  Syracusans 
did  not  content  themselves  with  paying  him  frequent 
visits,  they  conducted  all  strangers,  both  in  town  and 
country,  to  see  their  benefactor  and  deliverer.  When 
they  had  any  important  affair  to  deliberate  upon 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  they  called  him  in  to 
their  assistance;  became  thither  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  horses,  went  through  the  public  square  to  the 
theatre;  and  in  that  manner  was  introduced  into  the 
assembly,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy 
ot  the  whole  people.  After  he  had  given  his  opinion, 
which  was  always  religiously  observed,  his  domestics 
re-conducted  him  across  the  theatre,  and  he  was 
escorted  by  all  the  citizens  beyond  the  gates,  with 
continual  shouts  of  joy  and  clapping  of  hands. 

He  had  still  greater  honours  paid  to  him  after  his 
death.  Nothing  was  wanting  that  could  add  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  procession  which  followed  his 
bier,  of  which  the  noblest  ornaments  were  the  tears 
that  were  shed,  and  the  blessings  uttered  by  every 
body  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Those  tears  were 
neither  the  effect  of  custom  and  the  formality  of 
mourning,  nor  exacted  by  a  public  decree,  but  flowed 
from  a  native  source,  and  sprung  from  sincere  affec¬ 
tion,  lively  gratitude,  and  inconsolable  sorrow.  A 
law  was  also  made,  that,  annually,  for  the  future, 
upon  the  day  of  his  death,  musical  and  gymnastic 
games  should  be  celebrated,  and  horse-races  run  in 
honour  of  him.  But  what  was  still  more  honourable 
for  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  was  the  decree  of 
the  Syracusan  people;  that  whenever  Sicily  should 
be  engaged  in  a  war  with  foreigners,  they  should 
send  to  Corinth  for  a  general. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  discover  in  history  any 
thing  more  great  and  accomplished  than  what  we  are 
told  of  Timoleon.  I  speak  not  only  of  his  military 
exploits  and  the  happy  success  of  all  his  undertakings. 
Plutarch  observes  a  characteristic  in  them,  which 
distinguishes  Timoleon  from  all  the  great  men  of  his 
times;  and  he  makes  use,  upon  that  occasion,  of  a 
very  remarkable  comparison.  There  are,  says  he,  in 
painting  and  poetry,  pieces  which  are  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  which  at  the  first  view  may  be  known 
to  be  the  works  of  a  master;  but  some  of  them  denote 

a  Malunt  deficere,  qudm  desinere.  Q,uvUil% 
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their  having  cost  abundance  of  pains  and  application ; 
whereas  in  others,  an  easy  and  native  grace  is  seen, 
which  adds  exceedingly  to  their  value;  and  amongst 
the  latter  he  places  the  poems  of  Homer.  Something 
of  this  sort  occurs,  he  goes  on,  when- we  compare  the 
great  actions  of  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus  with 
those  of  Timoleon.  In  the  former,  we  find  them 
executed  with  force  and  innumerable  difficulties;  but 
in  the  latter  there  is  an  easiness  and  facility,  which 
distinguishes  them  as  the  wo»k,  not  of  fortune,  but  of 
virtue,  which  fortune  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure 
in  seconding.  It  is  Plutarch  who  still  speaks. 

But  not  to  mention  the  military  actions  of  Timo¬ 
leon,  what  I  admire  most  in  him,  is  his  warm  and 
disinterested  passion  for  the  public  good,  reserving 
for  himself  only  the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  happy 
by  his  services;  his  extreme  remoteness  from  ambi¬ 
tion  and  haughtiness;  his  honourable  retirement  into 
the  country;  his  modesty,  moderation,  and  indif¬ 
ference  for  the  honours  paid  him;  and,  what  is  still 
more  uncommon,  his  aversion  for  all  flattery,  and 
even  just  praises.  When  somebody  extolled,  in  his 
presence,  nis  wisdom,  valour,  and  the  glory  he  had 
acquired  in  having  expelled  the  tyrants,  he  made  no 
answer,  but  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  in  that,  having  decreed  to 
restore  peace  and  liberty  to  Sicily,  they  had  vouch¬ 
safed  to  make  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  all  others 
for  so  honourable  an  office:  for  he  was  fully  persua¬ 
ded,  that  all  human  events  are  guided  and  disposed  by 


the  secret  decrees  of  Divine  Providence.*  What  a 
treasure,  what  a  happiness  for  a  state,  is  such  a 
minister! 

For  the  better  understanding  his  value,  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  condition  of  Syracuse  under 
Timoleon,  with  its  state  under  the  two  Dionysiuses. 
It  is  the  same  city,  the  same  inhabitants,  and  the  same 
people:  but  what  a  difference  do  we  perceive  under 
the  different  governments  we  speak  of !  The  two 
tyrants  had  no  thoughts  but  of  making  themselves 
feared,  and  of  depressing  their  subjects  to  render 
them  more  submissive.  They  were  in  fact  dreaded, 
as  they  desired  to  be,  but  at  the  same  time  detested 
and  abhorred,  and  had  more  to  fear  from  their  sub¬ 
jects,  than  their  subjects  from  them.  Timoleon,  on 
the  contrary,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  father 
of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  who  had  no  thoughts 
but  of  making  them  happy,  enjoyed  the  refined 
leasure  of  being  beloved  and  revered  as  a  parent  by 
is  children:  and  he  was  remembered  amongst  them 
with  blessings,  because  they  could  not  reflect  upon 
the  peace  and  felicity  they  enjoyed,  without  calling 
to  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  wise  legislator  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  those  inestimable 
blessings. 

*  Cum  suits  laurles  audiret  prsedicari,  nunquam  aliud  dixit, 
quam  se  in  ea  re  maximas  di is  gratias  agero  et  habere,  quod 
cum  Sieiliam  recreare  constituissont,  turn  se  potissimnm 
ducem  esse  voluissent.  Nihil  enim  rerum  huma-narum  sine 
deorum  numine  agi  putabat.  Cor,  Nep.  in  Timol.  c.  iv 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SECTION  I.— STATE  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  TIME  OF 
THE  TREATY  OF  ANTALCIDAS.  THE  LACEDAEMONI¬ 
ANS  DECLARE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  CITY  OF  OLYN- 
THUS.  THEY  SEIZE  BY  FRAUD  AND  VIOLENCE 
UPON  THE  CITY  OF  THEBES.  OLYNTIIUS  SUR¬ 
RENDERS. 

THE  peace  of  Antalcidas,1  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  third  chapter  of 
A.  M.  3617.  the  ninth  book,  had  plentifully  scat- 
Ant.  J.  C.387.  tered  among  the  Grecian  states  the 
seeds  of  discontent  and  division.  In 
consequence  of  that  treaty,  the  Thebans  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  and  suffer 
them  to  enjoy  their  liberty;  and  the  Corinthians  to 
withdraw  their  garrison_  from  Argos,  which  by  that 
means  became  free  and  independent.  The  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  who  were  the  authors  and  executors  of  this 
treaty,  saw  their  power  extremely  augmented  by  it, 
and  strove  to  make  farther  additions  to  it.  They 
compelled  the  Mantinseans,  against  whom  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  nave  many  causes  of  complaint  in  the  last 
war,  to  demolish  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  to  inhabit 
four  different  places,  as  they  had  done  before, 

i  Xenoph  Hist.  Grscc.  ,v  p,  550  553. 


The  two  kings  of  Sparta,2  Agesipolis  and  Agesi- 
Iau9,  were  of  quite  different  characters,  and  enter- 
tained  equally  different  opinions  upon  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  The  first,  who  was  naturally  inclined  to 
peace  and  a  strict  observer  of  justice,  was  anxious 
that  Sparta,  who  was  already  much  exclaimed  against 
lor  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  should  suffer  the  Grecian 
cities  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  according  to  the  tenor 
ot  that  treaty,  and  not  disturb  their  tranquillity 
through  an  unjust  desire  of  extending  her  dominions. 
The  other,  on  the  contrary,  restlessractive  and  full 
of  great  views  of  ambition  and  conquest,  breathed 
nothing  but  war. 

At  the  same  time,  deputies  arrived  at 
Sparta  from  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  A.  M.  3621. 
two  very  considerable  cities  of  Mace-  Ant.  J.  C.  383. 
donia,  on  the  subject  of  Olynthus,  a 
city  of  T  hrace,  inhabited  by  Greeks,  originally  from 
Gbalcis  in  Eubosa.  Athens,®  alter  the  victories  of 
Salamis  and  Marathon,  had  conquered  many  places  on 
the  side  of  Thrace,  and  even  in  Thrace  itself.  Those 
cities  threw  off  the  yoke  as  soon  as  Sparta,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  ruined  the 
power  of  Athens.  Olynthus  was  of  this  number 
The  deputies  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  represented 
*  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  341.  3  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  554.  556. 
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in  the  general  assemoiy  of  the  allies,  that  Olynthus, 
situate  in  their  neighbourhood,  daily  improved  in 
strength  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  that  it  perpe¬ 
tually  extended  its  dominions  by  new  conquests;  that 
it  obliged  all  the  cities  round  about  to  submit  to  it, 
and  to  enter  into  its  measures;  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians 
and  the  Thebans.  The  affair  being  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  was 
necessary  to  declare  war  against  the  Olynthians.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  allied  cities  should  furnish  10,- 
000  troops,  with  liberty  to  such  as  desired  it,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  money,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli  a  dav  for  each 
foot  soldier,1  and  four  times  as  much  for  the  horse. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  to  lose  no  time,  made  their 
troops  march  directly,  under  the  command  of  Enda- 
midas,  who  prevailed  with  the’Ephori,  that  Phoebidas, 
his  brother,  might  have  the  leading  of  those  which 
were  to  follow,  and  to  join  him  soon  after.  When 
he  arrived  in  that  part  of  Macedonia  which  is  also 
called  Thrace,  he  garrisoned  such  places  as  applied 
to  him  for  that  purpose,  seized  upon  Potidsea,  a  city  in 
alliance  with  the  Olynthians,  which  surrendered  with¬ 
out  making  any  defence;  and  began  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  though  slowly,  as  was  incumbent  upon  a 
general  whose  troops  were  not  all  assembled. 

Phcebidas  began  his  march  soon  af- 
A.  M.  3622.  ter,2  and  being  arrived  near  Thebes, 
Ant.  J.  C.3S2.  encamped  without  the  walls,  near  the 
Gymnasium  or  public  place  of  exer¬ 
cise.  Ismenius  and  Leontides,  both  polemarch*,  that 
is,  generals  of  the  army,  and  supreme  magistrates  of 
Thebes,  were  at  the  head  of  two  different  factions. 
The  first,  who  had  engaged  Pelopidas  on  his  side, 
was  no  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor  they  to  him; 
because  he  publicly  declared  for  popular  govern¬ 
ment  and  liberty.  The  other  on  the  contrary,  fa¬ 
voured  an  oligarchy,  and  was  supported  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  with  their  whole  interest.  I  am  obliged 
to  enter  into  this  detail,  because  the  event  I  am  going 
to  relate,  and  which  was  a  consequence  of  it,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  important  war  between  the.  Thebans 
and  the  Lacedaemonians. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs  at  Thebes,  Leontides 
applied  to  Phoebidas,  and  proposed  to  him  to  seize 
the  citadel  called  Cadmaea,  to  expel  the  adherents 
of  Ismenius,  and  to  give  the  Lacedaemonians  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  He  represented  to  him,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  glorious  for  him  than  to  make  himself  master 
of  Thebes,  whilst  his  brother  was  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
duce  Olynthus:  that  he  would  thereby  facilitate  the 
success  of  his  brother’s  enterprise;  and  that  the  The¬ 
bans,  who  had  prohibited  their  citizens  by  decree  to 
bear  arms  against  the  Olynthians,  would  not  fail,  upon 
his  making  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  to  supply 
him  with  whatever  number  of  horse  and  foot  he  should 
think  proper,  for  the  reinforcement  of  Eudamidas. 

Phoebidas,  who  had  much  ambition  and  little  pru¬ 
dence,  and  who  sought  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
signalizing  himself  by  some  extraordinary  action, 
withoutexamining  the  consequences, suffered  himself 
to  be  easily  persuaded.  Whilst  the  Thebans,  in  en¬ 
tire  security  and  full  reliance  on  the  treaty  of  peace 
lately  concluded  by  the  Grecian  states,  were  cele¬ 
brating  the  feasts  of  Ceres,  and  expected  nothing  less 
than  such  an  act  of  hostility,  Phoebidas,  conducted 
by  Leontides,  toolc  possession  of  the  citadel.  The 
senate  was  then  sitting.  Leontides  went  to  them, 
and  declared,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  the  Lacedaemonians  who  had  just  entered  the 
citadel;  that  they  were  only  the  enemies  of  those 
who  wished  todisturb  the  public  tranquillity;  that  as 
for  himself,  by  the  power  his  office  of  polemarch  gave 
him,  of  confining  w'hoever  caballed  against  the  state, 
he  should  put  Ismenius  into  a  place  of  security,  who 
factiously  endeavoured  to  break  the  peace.  He  was 
seized  accordingly,  and  carried  to  the  citadel.  The 
party  of  Ismenius,  seeing  their  chief  a  prisoner,  and 
apprehending  the  utmost  violence  for  themselves, 


quitted  the  city  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to 
Athens,  to  the  number  of  400  and  upwards.  They 
were  soon  after  banished  by  a  public  decree.  Pelo- 
pidas  was  ol  the  number;  but  Epaminondas  remained 
at  Thebes  unmolested,  being  disregarded,  as  a  man 
entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  who  did 
not  intermeddle  in  aflairs  of  state;  and  also  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  poverty,  which  left  no  room  to  fear  any 
thing  from  him,  A  new  polemarch  was  nominated 
in  the  room  of  Ismenius,  and  Leontides  went  to  La¬ 
cedaemon. 

The  news  of  Phmbidas’s  enterprise,  who  at  a  time 
of  general  peace  had  taken  possession  of  a  cidadel  by 
force,  upon  which  he  had  no  claim  nor  right,  had  oc¬ 
casioned  great  murmurings  and  complaints.  Such 
especially  as  opposed  Agesilaus,  who  was  suspected 
of  having  shared  in  the  scheme,  demanded  by  whose 
orders  Phcebidas  had  committed  so  strange  a  breach 
of  public  faith.  Agesilaus,  who  well  knew  that  those 
warm  reproaches  were  aimed  at  him,  made  no  diffi¬ 
culty  of  justifying  Phoebidas,  and  declaring  openly, 
and  before  all  the  world,  “  That  the  action  ought  to  be 
considered  in  itself,  in  order  to  understand  whether 
it  were  useful  or  not;  that  whatever  was  expedient  for 
Sparta,  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded 
to  act,  upon  his  own  authority,  and  without  waiting 
the  orders  of  any  body:”  strange  principles  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  by  a  person  who  upon  other  occasions  had 
maintained,  “  That  justice  was  the  first  of  all  virtues; 
and  that  without  it,  valour  itself,  and  every  other 
great  quality,  were  useless  and  unavailing."  It  is  the 
same  man  that  made  answer,  when  somebody  in  his 
presence  magnified  the  king. of  Persia’s  grandeur; 
“He.  whom  you  call  the  great  king,  in  what  is  he 
greater  than  I,  unless  he  be  more  just?”  a  truly  no¬ 
ble  and  admirable  maxim,  That  justice  must  be 

THE  RULE  OF  WHATEVER  IS  EXCELLENT  AND 
Great!  but  a  maxim  that  he  had  only  in  his  mouth, 
and  which  all  his  actions  contradicted;  conformably 
to  the  principle  of  the  generality  of  politicians,  who 
imagine  that  a  statesman  ought  always  to  have  jus¬ 
tice  in  his  mouth,  but  should  never  lose  an  occasion 
of  violating  it  for  the  advantage  of  his  country. 

But  let  us  now  hear  the  sentence  which  the  august 
assembly  of  Sparta,  so  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  counsels  and  the  equity  of  its  decrees,  is  about  to 
pronounce.  The  affair  being  maturely  considered, 
the  arguments  discussed  at  large,  and  set  in  their  full 
light,  the  assembly  resolved,  that  Phoebidas  should  be 
deprived  ofhis command, and  fined  100,000 drachmas;3 
but  that  they  should  continue  to  hold  the  citadel,  and 
keep  a  strong  garrison  in  it.  What  a  strange  contra 
diction  was  this!  says  Polybius ;4  whata  disregard  ot 
all  justice  and  reason!  to  punish  the  criminal,  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  crime;  and  not  only  to  approve  the  crime 
tacitly,  and  without  having  any  share  in  it,  but  to  ra¬ 
tify  it  by  public  authority,  and  continue  jt  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  in  order  to  reap  the  advantages 
arising  from  it.  But  this  was  not  all :  commissioners, 
appointed  by  all  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  were 
despatched  to  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  to  try  Ismenius, 
upon  whom  they  passed  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
immediately  executed.  Such  flagrant  injustice  sel¬ 
dom  remains  unpunished.  To  act  in  such  a  manner, 
saj’s  Polybius  again,  is  neither  for  one’s  country’3  in¬ 
terest,  nor  one’s  own. 


Teleutias,6  Agesilaus’s  brother,  had  been  substi¬ 
tuted  in  the  place  of  Phoebidas  to  tommand  the  rest 
of  the  troops  of  the  allies  designed  against  Olynthus; 
whither  he  marched  with  all  expedition.  The  city 
was  strong,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary 
to  a  good  defence.  Several  sallies  were  made  with 
great  success,  in  one  of  which  Teleutias  was  killed. 
The  next  year  king  Agesipolis  had  the  command  of 
the  army.  The  campaign  passed  in  skirmishing, 
without  any  thing  decisive.  Agesipolis  died  soon  af¬ 
ter  of  a  disease,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Cle- 
ombrotus,  who  reigned  nine  years. 

About  that  time  began  the  hundredth  A.  M.  3624 
Olympiad.  Sparta  made  fresh  efforts  Ant.  J.  C.380 
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to  terminate  the  war  with  the  Olynthians.  Polybi- 
das  their  general,  pressed  the  siege  with  vigour.  The 
place  being  in  want  of  provisions  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  was  received  by  the  Spartans  into 
the  number  of  their  allies. 

SECTION  II  • — SPARTA’S  PROSPERITY.  CHARAC¬ 
TER  OF  TWO  ILLUSTRIOUS  THEBANS,  EPAMINON¬ 
DAS  AND  PELOPIDAS.  THE  LATTER  FORMS  THE 
DESIGN  OF  RESTORING  THE  LIBERTY  OF  HIS 
COUNTRY.  CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  TYRANTS 
WISELY  CONDUCTED,  AND  HAPPILY  EXECUTED. 
THE  CITADEL  IS  RETAKEN. 

The  fortune  of  the  Lacedaemonians  never  appeared 
with  greater  splendour,1  nor  their  power  more  strong- 
y  established.  All  Greece  was  subjected  to  them, 
ither  by  force  or  alliance.  They  were  in  possession 
of  Thebes,  a  most  powerful  city,  and  with  that  of  all 
Boeotia.  They  had  found  means  to  humble  Argos,  and 
to  hold  it  in  dependance.  Corinth  was  entirely  at 
their  devotion  and  obeyed  theirorders  in  every  thing. 
The  Athenians,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  their  own  strength,  were  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  make  head  against  them.  If  any  city  or  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  alliance  attempted  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  their  power,  an  immediate  punishment  reduced 
them  to  their  former  obedience,  and  terrified  all  others 
from  following  their  example.  Thus,  masters  by  sea 
and  land,  all  trembled  before  them;  and  the  most  for¬ 
midable  princes,  as  the  king  of  Persia  and  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  seemed  to  emulate  each  other  in  courts 
ing  their  friendship  and  alliance. 

A  prosperity  founded  in  injustice  can  be  of  no  long 
duration.  The  blow  that  was  to  shake  the  Spartan 
power,  came  from  the  very  quarter  where  they  ex¬ 
ercised  the  most  unjust  violence,  and  from  whence 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  thing  to  fear;  that  is 
to  say,  from  Thebes.  Two  illustrious  citizens  of  that 
state  will  make  a  glorious  appearance  upon  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  Greece,  and  for  that  reason  deserve  our  notice 
in  this  place. 

These  are  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas*  both  de¬ 
scended  from  the  noblest  families  of  Thebes.  Pelo¬ 
pidas,  nurtured  in  the  greatest  affluence,  and  having 
become,  whilst  young,  sole  heir  of  a  very  rich  and 
flourishing  family,  employed  his  wealth,  from  the  first 
possession  of  it,  in  the  relief  of  such  as  had  occasion 
for  it  and  merited  his  favour;  showing  in  that  wise 
use  of  his  riches,  that  he  was  really  their  master,  and 
not  their  slave.  For  according  to  Aristotle’s  remark, 
repeated  by  Plutarch,6  most  men  make  no  use  at  all 
of  their  fortunes  out  of  avarice,  or  abuse  them  in  bad 
Or  trifling  expenses.  As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty 
was  all  his  inheritance,  in  which  his  honour,  and  one 
might  almost  say.  his  joy  and  delight,  consisted.  He 
was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  consequently  familiar¬ 
ized  from  his  infancy  with  poverty,  which  he  made 
more  grateful  and  easy  to  him  by  his  taste  for  philo¬ 
sophy.  Pelopidas  who  supported  a  great  number  of 
citizens,  never  having  been  able  to  prevail  on  him  to 
accept  his  offers  ana  to  make  use  of  his  fortune,  re¬ 
solved  to  share  in  the  poverty  of  his  friend  by  making 
him  his  example,  and  became  the  model  as  well  as  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  whole  city,  from  the  modesty  of  his 
dress  and  the  frugality  of  his  table. 

If  Epaminondas  was  poor  with  respect  to  the  goods 
of  fortune, *  he  was  amply  recompensed  in  those  "of  the 
head  and  heart:  modest,  prudeut,  grave, skilful  in  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities,  possessing 
in  a  supreme  degree  the  science  of  war,  equally  va” 
liant  and  wise,  easy  and  complaisant  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world,  suffering  with  incredible  patience  the 
ill  treatment  of  the  people,  and  even  of  his  friends, 
uniting  with  his  ardour  for  military  exercises  a  won¬ 
derful  taste  for  study  and  the  sciences,  piquin°-  him¬ 
self  especially  so  much  upon  truth  and  sincerity,  that 
he  made  a  scruple  of  telling  a  lie  even  in  jest  or  for 
diversion.  Aded  verilalis  diligens,  ut  nejoco  quidem 
mentiretur. 

‘  Xenopb.  p.  565  Diod.  p.  334.  ' 
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They  were  both  equally  inclined  to  viitue.5  But 
Pelopidas  was  best  pleased  with  the  exercises  of  the 
body,  and  Epaminondas  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  For  which  reason,  they  employed  their  leisure, 
the  one  in  the  palaestra  and  the  chase,  and  the  other  in 
conversation  and  the  study  of  philosophy. 

But  what  persons  of  sense  and  judgment  must  prin¬ 
cipally  admire  in  them,  and  which  is  rarely  found 
amongst  those  of  their  high  rank,  is  the  perfect  union 
and  friendship  that  always  subsisted  between  them, 
during  the  whole  time  they  were  employed  together 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs,  whether  in 
war  or  peace.  If  we  examine  the  government  of  Ari¬ 
stides  and  Themistocles,  that  of  Chiton  and  Pericle3, 
of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  we  shall  find  them  full  of 
trouble,  dissension  and  debate.  The  two  friends  we 
speak  of  held  the  first  offices  in  the  state;  all  great  af¬ 
fairs  passed  through  their  hands;  every  thing  was  con¬ 
fided  to  their  care  and  authority.  In  such  delicate 
conjunctures,  what  occasions  of  pique  and  jealousy 
generally  arise !  But  neither  difference  of  sentiment, 
diversity  of  interest,  nor  the  least  emotion  of  envy, 
ever  altered  their  union  and  good  understanding.  The 
reason  of  which  was,  their  being  founded  upon  an  un¬ 
alterable  principle,  that  is  upon  virtue;  which  in  all 
other  actions,  says  Plutarch,  occasioned  their  having 
neither  glory  nor  riches,  those  fatal  sources  of  strife 
and  division,  in  view,  but  solely  the  public  good,  and 
made  them  desire,  not  the  advancement  or  honour  of 
their  own  families,  but  to  render  their  country  more 
powerful  and  flourishing.  Such  were  the  two  illus¬ 
trious  men  who  are  about  to  make  their  appearance, 
and  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  affairs  of  Creeee.by  the 
great  events  in  which  they  will  have  a  principal  share 

Leontides  being  apprised  that  the 
exiles  had  retired  to  Athens,6  where  A.  M.  3626 
they  had  been  well  received  by  the  Ant.  J.  C.  378. 
people,  and  much  respected  by  all 
people  of  worth  and  honour,  laid  a  plot  for  secretly 
cutting  them  oft',  by  means  of  certain  unknown  peisons, 
whom  he  sent  thither  to  assassinate  the  most  consi¬ 
derable  of  them.  Only  Androclides  was  killed,  and 
Leontides  failed  in  his  designs  against  all  the  rest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  received  letters 
from  Sparta,  to  prohibit  their  receiving  or  assisting 
the  exiles,  and  with  orders  to  expel  them  their  city, 
as  persons  declared  to  be  the  common  enemies  of 
Greece  by  all  the  allies.  Humanity,  a  virtue  peculiar 
and  natural  to  the  Athenians,  made  them  reject  so  in¬ 
famous  a  proposal  with  horror.  They  were  transport¬ 
ed  with  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  gratitude 
to  the  Thebans  for  a  previous  obligation  of  the  same 
nature.  For  the  Thebans  had  contributed  the  most 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  popular  government  at 
Athens,  having  declared  in  their  favour  by  a  public 
decree,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  Sparta;  and  it 
was  from  Thebes,  that  Thrasybulus  had  set  out  to  de¬ 
liver  Athens  from  the  ty  ranny  of  the  Thirty. 

Pelopidas,  though  at  that  time  very  young,  went  to 
all  the  exiles  one  after  another,  of  whom  Melon  was 
the  most  considerable.  He  represented  to  them, 
“That  it  was  neither  becoming  nor  just  to  content 
themselves  with  having  saved  their  own  lives,  and 
to  look  with  indifference  upon  their  country,  en 
slaved  and  miserable;  that  whatever  good-will  the 
people,  of  Athens  might  express  for  them,  it  was  not 
fit  that  they  should  suffer  their  fate  to  depend  upon 
the  decrees  of  a  people,  which  their  natural  incon¬ 
stancy,  or  the  malignity  of  the  orators  that  turned  them 
any  way  at  wall,  might  soon  alter:  that  it  was  necessa- 
ry  to  hazard  every  thing,  after  the  example  of  Thrasy¬ 
bulus,  and  to  set  before  themselves  his  intrepid  va¬ 
lour,  and  generous  fortitude  as  a  model;  that  as  he 
set  out  from  Thebes  to  suppress  and  destroy  the  ty¬ 
rants  of  Athens,  so  they  ought  to  go  from  A'thens  tc 
restore  to  Thebes  its  ancient  liberty.” 

This  discourse  made  all  the  impression  upon  the 
exiles  that  could  be  expected.  They  sent  privately 
to  inform  their  friends  at  Thebes  of  their  resolution. 
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who  extremely  approved  their  design.  Charon,  one 
of  the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  offered  to  receive 
the  conspirators  into  his  house,  Philidas  found  means 
to  get  himself  made  secretary  to  Archias  and  Philip, 
who  were  then  polemarchs  or  supreme  magistrates 
of  the  city.  As  for  Epaminondas,  he  had  lor  some 
time  diligently  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  younger 
Thebans  by  his  discourse  with  a  passionate  desire  to 
throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  He  was  ignorant  of  no¬ 
thing  that  had  been  projected,1  but  he  believed  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  any  share  in  it,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  could  not  resolve  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  countrymen;  foreseeing  that  his  friends 
would  not  keep  within  the  due  bounds  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  however  lawful  in  itself,  and  that  the  tyrants 
would  not  perish  alone;  and  convinced  besides,  that 
a  citizen,  who  should  not  appear  to  have  taken  either 
side,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  more  pow¬ 
erful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  day  for  the  execution  of  the  project  being 
fixed,  the  exiles  thought  proper  that  Pherenicus, 
having  assembled  all  the  conpsirators,  should  stop  at 
Thtiasium,  a  little  town  not  far  from  Thebes,  and 
that  a  small  number  of  the  youngest  of  them  should 
venture  into  the  city.  Twelve  persons  of  the  best 
families  of  Thebes,  all  united  by  a  strict  and  faithful 
friendship  with  each  other,  though  competitors  for 
glory  and  honour,  offered  themselves  for  this  bold 
enterprise.  Pelopidas  was  of  this  number.  After 
having  embraced  their  companions,  and  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Charon,  to  give  him  notice  of  their  co¬ 
ming,  they  set  out  dressed  in  mean  habits,  carrying 
hounds  with  them,  and  poles  in  their  hands  for  pitch¬ 
ing  of  tents;  that  such  as  they  met  on  the  way  might 
have  no  suspicion  of  them,  and  take  them  only  for 
hunters  that  had  wandered  after  their  game. 

Their  messenger  being  arrived  at  Thebes,  and  ha¬ 
ving  informed  Charon  that  they  were  set  out,  the 
approach  of  danger  did  not  alter  his  sentiments;  and 
as  he  wanted  neither  courage  nor  honour,  he  pre¬ 
pared  his  house  for  their  reception. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  not  a  bad  man, 
who  even  loved  his  country,  and  would  have  served 
the  exiles  with  all  his  power,  hut  had  neither  the  re¬ 
solution  nor  constancy  necessary  for  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  that  presented  themselves  in  crowds  to 
his  imagination,  appalled  with  the  prospect  of  dan¬ 
ger,  retired  to  his  house  without  saying  any  thing, 
and  despatched  one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pelo¬ 
pidas,  to  desire  them  to  defer  their  enterprise,  and 
return  to  Athens,  there  to  await  a  more  favourable 
opportunity.  Happily,  that  friend,  not  finding  his 
horse’s  bridle,  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  quar¬ 
reling  with  his  wife,  was  prevented  from  going. 

Pelopidas  and  his  companions,  disguised  like  pea¬ 
sants,  having  separated  from  each  other,  entered  the 
city  at  different  gates  towards  the  close  of  day.  As 
it  was  then  early  in  the  winter,  the  north  wind  blew, 
and  the  snow  fell;  which  served  the  better  to  con¬ 
ceal  them,  every  body  keeping  within  doors  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cold  weather;  which  gave  them  like¬ 
wise  a  pretext  for  covering  their  faces.  Some  who 
were  in  the  secret,  received  and  conducted  them  to 
Charon’s  house;  where,  of  exiles  anil  others,  their 
whole  number  amounted  to  forty-eight. 

Philidas,  secretary  to  the  Bceotarchs,2  who  was  in 
the  plot,  had  some  time  before  invited  Archias  and  his 
companions  to  supper  on  that  very  day,  promising  them 
an  exquisite  repast,  and  the  company  of  some  of  the 
finest  women  in  the  city.  The  guests  being  met  at  the 
appointed  time,  they  sat  down  to  table.  They  had 
circulated  the  glass,  and  were  almost  drunk,  when  it 
was  whispered  about,  but  not  known  where  the  report 
began,  that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city.  Philidas, 
without  showing  any  concern,  did  his  utmost  to  change 
the  discourse.  Archias,  however,  sent  one  of  his 
officers  to  Charon,  with  orders  to  come  to  him  im- 


»  Plut.de  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  594. 

»  The  magistrates  and  generals  who  were  charged  with 
the  government  of  Thebes,  were  railed  Bffiotarehs,  that  is  to 
ur  '•ernma riders  or  governors  of  Bosotia. 
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mediately.  It  was  now  late,  and  Pelopidas  and  the 
conspirators  were  preparing  to  set  out,  and  had  put 
on  their  armour  and  swords,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they 
heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Somebody  went  to  it, 
and  being  told  by  the  officer,  that  he  was  come  from 
the  magistrates  with  orders  for  Charon  to  attend 
them  immediately,  lie  ran  to  him  half  out  of  his  wits 
to  acquaint  him  with  that  terrible  message.  They 
all  concluded  that  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
believed  themselves  lost,  before  it  would  be  possible 
to  execute  any  thing  worthy  their  cause  and  valour. 
However,  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  Charon  should 
obey  the  order,  and  present  himself  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  with  an  air  of  assurance,  as  void  of  fear,  and 
unconscious  of  offence. 

Charon  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  in  dangers 
which  threatened  only  himself  :  but  at  that  time, 
terrified  for  his  friends,  and  apprehending  also  that 
he  should  be  suspected  of  some  treachery,  if  so  many 
brave  citizens,  whom  he  had  received  into  his  house, 
should  be  destroyed,  he  went  to  his  wife’s  apartment, 
and  fetched  his  only  son  of  fifteen  years  old  at  most, 
who  in  beauty  and  strength  excelled  all  the  youths 
of  his  age,  and  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Pelopidas, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  “  If  you  discover  that  I  have 
betrayed  you,  and  have  been  guilty  of  treachery 
upon  this  occasion,  revenge  yourselves  on  me  in  this 
my  only  son,  whom,  dear  as  he  is  to  me,  I  abandon 
to  you,  and  let  him  fall  a  victim  without  mercy  to 
his  father’s  perfidy.” 

These  expressions  wounded  them  to  the  heart;  but 
what  gave  them  the  most  sensible  pain  was  his  imagi¬ 
ning  that  there  was  any  one  amongst  them  so  mean 
and  ungrateful  as  to  form  to  himself  the  least  suspi¬ 
cion  in  regard  to  him.  They  conjured  him  unani¬ 
mously,  not  to  leave  his  son  with  them,  but  to  put  him 
into  some  place  of  safety;  that  his  friends  and  coun¬ 
try  might  not  want  an  avenger,  if  he  should  not  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  the  tyrants.  “  No,”  replied  the 
father,  “  he  shall  stay  with  you,  and  share  your  fate. 
If  he  must  perish,  what  nobler  end  can  he  make,  than 
to  perish  with  his  father  and  best  friends'!  For  you, 
my  son,  exert  yourself  beyond  your  years,  and  show 
a  courage  worthy  of  you  and  me.  You  see  here  the 
most  excellent  of  the  Thebans.  Make  under  such 
masters  a  noble  essay  of  glory,  and  learn  to  fight;  or, 
if  it  must  be  so,  to  die,  like  them,  for  liberty.  For 
the  rest,  lam  not  without  hopes,  for  I  believe  that  the 
justice  of  our  cause  will  draw  down  the  favour  and 
protection  of  the  gods  upon  us.”  He  concluded  with 
a  prayer  for  them,  and  after  embracing  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  went  out. 

He  took  pains  on  his  way  to  recover  himself,  and  to 
compose  his  looks  and  voice,  that  he  might  not  appear 
under  any  concern.  When  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
house  where  the  feast  was  kept,  Archias  and  Philidas 
came  out  to  him,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  a  report, 
that  disaffected  people  were,  arrived  in  the  city,  and 
were  concealed  in  some  house.  He  seemed  astonish¬ 
ed;  and  finding  by  their  answers  to  his  questions, 
that  they  had  no  precise  information  on  the  subject, 
he  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  said,  “  It  is  very  like¬ 
ly  the  report  you  speak  of  is  only  a  false  alarm,  in¬ 
tended  to  interrupt  your  mirth;  however,  as  it  ought 
not  to  he  neglected,  I’ll  go  immediately,  and  make 
the  strictest  inquiry  possible  into  it.”  Philidas  praised 
his  prudence  and  zeal;  and  carrying  Archias  back 
into  the  company,  again  engaged  him  in  the  debauch, 
and  continued  the  entertainment,  by  keeping  the 
guests  in  perpetual  expectation  of  the  women  he  had 
promised  them.  ^ 

Charon,  on  his  return  home,  found  his  friends  all 
prepared,  not  to  conquer,  nor  to  save  their  l’ives,  but 
to  die  gloriously,  and  to  sell  themselves  as  dear  as 
they  could.  The  serenity  and  joy  of  his  looks  ex¬ 
plained  beforehand,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 
He  repeated  all  that  had  passed ;  after  which  they  had 
no  thoughts  but  of  putting  into  instant  execution  a 
design,  to  which  the  least  delay  might  occasion  a 
thousand  obstacles. 

In  fact,  at  that  very  instant  happened  a  second 
storm,  far  more  violent  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
first,  and  which  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  fail 
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of  making  the  enterprise  miscarry.  A  courier  from 
Athens  arrived  in  great  haste  with  a  packet,  which 
contained  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole 
conspiracy,  as  was  afterwards  discovered.  The 
courier  was  brought  first  to  Archias,  who  was 
already  overcome  with  wine,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  pleasure.  In  giving  him  his  despatches,  he  said, 
“My  lord,  the  person  who  writes  you  these  letters, 
conjures  you  to  read  them  immediately,  being  serious 
affairs.”  Archias  replied,  laughing,1  “Serious  affairs 
to-morrow;”  which  words  were  afterwards  used  by 
the  Greeks  as  a  proverb;  and  taking  the  letters,  he 
put  them  under  his  bolster,2  and  continued  the 
conversation  and  banquet. 

The  conspirators  were  at  that  time  in  the  streets, 
divided  into  two  parties;  the  one,  with  Pelopidas  at 
heir  head,  marched  against  Leontides,  who  was  not 
at  the  feast;  the  other  against  Archias,  under  the 
command  if  Charon.  The  latter  had  put  on  women’s 
habits  over  their  armour,  and  crowned  themselves 
with  pine  and  poplar  wreaths,  which  entirely  covered 
their  faces.  When  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment  where  the  feast  was  kept,  the  guests  made 
a  great  noise,  and  set  up  loud  shouts  of  joy.  But 
they  were  told,  that  the  women  would  not  come  in 
till  the  servants  were  all  dismissed,  which  was  done 
immediately.  They'  were  sent  to  neighbouring 
houses,  where  there  was  no  want  of  wine  for  their 
entertainment.  The  conspirators,  by  this  stratagem, 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  field  of  battle, 
entered  sword  in  hand,  and  showing  themselves  in 
their  true  colours,  put  all  the  guests  to  the  sword, 
and  with  them  the  magistrates,  who  were  full  of 
wine,  and  in  no  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
Pefffpidas  met  with  more  resistance.  Leontides,  who 
was  asleep  in  bed,  awaked  with  the  noise  that  was 
made,  and  rising  immediately,  armed  himself  with 
his  sword,  and  laid  some  of  the  conspirators  at  his 
feet,  but  was  at  last  killed  himself. 

This  grand  affair  being  executed  in  this  manner 
with  so  much  despatch  and  success,  couriers  were 
immediately  despatched  to  the  exiles  who  had 
remained  at  Thriasium.  The  doors  of  the  prisons 
were  broken  open,  and  500  prisoners  let  out.  The 
Thebans  were  called  upon  to  resume  their  liberty, 
and  arms  were  given  to  all  they  met,  the  spoils 
affixed  to  the  porticoes  being  taken  down,  and  the 
armourers  and  cutler’s  shops,  broken  open  for  that 
purpose.  Epaminondas  and  Georgidas  came  in  arms 
to  join  them,  accompanied  with  a  numerous  band  of 
young  men,  and  with  some  old  persons  of  great 
worth,  whom  they  had  got  together. 

The  whole  city  was  in  great  terror  and  confusion; 
the  houses  all  illuminated  with  torches,  and  the 
streets  thronged  with  the  multitude  passing  to  and 
fro.  The  people,  in  a  consternation  at  what  had 
happened,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  information, 
waited  impatiently  for  the  day  to  know  their  destiny. 
The  Lacedfemonian  captains  were  therefore  thought 
guilty  of  a  very  great  error  in  not  having  fallen  upon 
them  during  their  disorder;  for  the  garrison  consisted 
of  1500  men,  besides  3000  who  had  taken  refuse  in 
the  citadel.  Alarmed  by  the  cries  they  heard”  the 
illuminations  they  saw  in  the  houses,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  multitude  running  backwards  and  forwards, 
they  lay  still,  and  contented  themselves  with  guard¬ 
ing  the  citadel,  after  having  sent  couriers  to  Sparta 
with  the  news  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  demand 
an  immediate  re-inforcement. 

The  next  day  at  sun-rise  the  exiles  arrived  with 
their  arms,  and  an  assembly  of  the  neople  was  con¬ 
vened.  Epaminondas  and  Georgida*  conducted  Pe¬ 
lopidas  and  his  company  thither,  surrounded  with  all 
their  sacrifices,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  sacred 
fillets,  and  exhorting  the  citizens  to.  assist  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  join  with  their  gods.  At  this  sight,  the 
whole  assembly  rose  up  with  loud  acclamations  and 
clapping  of  hands,  and  received  the  conspirators  as 
their  benefactors  and  deliverers.  The  same  day, 
Pelopidas,  Melon,  and  Charon,  were  elected  Bceo- 
tarchs. 
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The  arrival  of  the  exiles  was  followed  oy  that  of 
5000  foot  and  500  horse,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Pelopidas,  under  the  command  of  Demophoon.  Those 
troops,  with  others  which  joined  them  shortly  after 
from  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  composed  an  army  of 
12,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  and  without  loss  of  time 
besieged  the  citadel,  that  it  might  be  taken  before 
relief  could  come  from  Sparta. 

The  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence  in  “hopes 
of  a  speedy  succour,  and  seemed  resolved  rather  to 
die  than  surrender  the  place;  at  least  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  were  of  that  opinion.  But  they  were  not  the 
greatest  number  of  the  garrison.  When  provisions 
began  to  fall  short,  and.  famine  to  press  them,  the 
rest  of  the  troops  obliged  the  Spartans  to  surrender 
The  garrison  had  their  lives  granted  them,  and  were 
permitted  to  retire  whither  they  thought  fit.  They 
were  scarce  marched  out,  when  the  aid  arrived.  The 
Lacedaemonians  found  Cleombrotus  at  Megara,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which,  with  a  little 
more  expedition,  might  have  saved  the  citadel.  But 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  natural  slowness 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  had  occasioned  the  miscarriage 
of  their  most  important  enterprises.  The  three 
commanders  who  had  capitulated  were  tried.  Two 
of  them  were  punished  with  death;  and  the  third 
had  so  great  a  fine  laid  upon  him,  that  not  being  able 
to  pay  it,  he  banished  himself  from  Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas  had  all  the  honour  of  this  great  exploit, 
the  most  memorable  of  any  that  were  ever  executed 
by  surprise  and  stratagem.  Plutarch,  with  reason, 
compares  it  to  that  of  Thrasybulus.  Both  exiles, 
destitute  in  themselves  of  all  resource,  and  compelled 
to  implore  a  foreign  support,  form  the  bold  design  of 
attacking  a  formidable  power  with  a  handful  of  men; 
and  having  overcome  ail  obstacles  to  their  enterprise 
solely  by  their  valour,  had  each  of  them  the  good 
fortune  to  deliver  their  country,  and  to  change  the 
face  of  affairs  entirely.  For  the  Athenians  were 
indebted  to  Thrasybulus  for  that  sudden  and  happy 
change,  which,  freeing  them  from  the  oppression 
under  which  they  groaned,  not  only  restored  their 
liberty,  but  with  it  their  ancient  splendour,  and  put 
them  into  a  condition  to  humble,  and  make  Sparta 
their  ancient  and  constant  rival,  tremble  in  her  turn. 
We  shall  see  in  like  manner,  that  the  war  which  is 
to  reduce  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  deprive  her  of 
empire  over  both  sea  and  land,  was  the  work  of  this 
single  night,  in  which  Pelopidas,  without  taking 
either  citadel  or  fortress,  but  entering  only  one  of 
twelve  into  a  private  house,3  unloosed  and  broke  the 
chains  imposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  on  all  the 
other  states  of  Greece,  though  they  appeared  to  be 
so  firmly  riv.etted  as  never  to  be  broken  or  unloosed, 

SECTION  III. — SPHODRIAS  THE  LACEDAEMONIAN 
FORMS  A  DESIGN  AGAINST  THE  PIRAEEUS  WITH¬ 
OUT  SUCCESS.  THE  ATHENIANS  DECLARE  FOR 
THE  THEBANS.  SKIRMISHES  BETWEEN  THE  LAT¬ 
TER  AND  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS. 

The  Lacedaemonians,4  after  the  in¬ 
jury  they  pretended  to  have  received  A.  M.  3627. 
by  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas,  did  Ant.  J.  C.377, 
not  continue  quiet,  but  applied  them¬ 
selves  in  earnest  to  take  their  revenge,  Agesilaus, 
rightly  judging  that  an  expedition  of  that  krnd,  the 
end  of  which  was  to  support  tyrants,  would  not 
reflect  much  honour  upon  him,  left  it  to  Cleombrotus, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  king  Agesipolis,  under 
pretence  that  his  great  age  dispensed  with  his  under¬ 
taking  it.  Cleoinbrotus  entered  Boeotia  with  his 
army.  The  first  campaign  was  not  vigorous,  and 
terminated  in  committing*s.ome  ravages  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  after  which  the  king  retired;  and  detaching 
part  of  his  troops  to  Sphodrias,  who  commanded  at 
Thespiae,  returned  to  Sparta. 

T  he.  Athenians,  who  did  not  think  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
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and  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  in 
which  the  league  with  the  Thebans  was  likely  to  en¬ 
gage  them,  repented  their  having  entered  into  it,  and 
renounced  it.  Of  those  who  persisted  to  adhere  to 
the  Theban  party,  some  were  imprisoned,  some  put  to 
death,  others  banished,  and  the  rich  severely  fined. 
The  Theban  affairs  seemed  almost  desperate;  as  no 
one  came  forward  to  support  then).  Pelopidas  and 
Georgidas  were  then  in  office,  and  were  concerting 
together  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  with  the 
Lacedaemonians;  and  this  was  the  stratagem  they 
contrived. 

Shpodrias  the  Spartan  had  been  left  at  Thespiae 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  receive  and  protect  such  of 
the  Boeotians  as  should  revolt  against  Thebes.  He 
had  acquired  some  reputation  amongst  the  soldiery, 
and  wanted  neither  courage  norambition:  but  he  was 
rash,  superficial,  self-conCfeited,  and  consequently  apt 
to  entertain  vain  hopes.  Pelopidas  and  Georgidas 
sent  privately  a  merchant  of  his  own  acquaintance  to 
him,  with  the  otter,  as  from  himself,  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  with  insinuations  better  calculated 
to  persuade  him  than  money,  since  they  flattered  his 
vanity.  “  After  having  represented  to  him  that  a  per¬ 
son  of  his  merit  and  reputation  ought  to  form  some 
great  enterprise  which  might  immortalize  his  name, 
he  proposed  to  him  the  seizing  of  the  Piraeus,  by  at¬ 
tacking  the  Athenians  by  surprise,  and  when  they 
could  have  no  expectation  of  such  an  attempt.  He 
added,  that  nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  than  to  see  themselves  masters  of 
Athens;  and  that  the  Thebans,  enraged  at  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  whom  they  considered  as  traitors  and  desert¬ 
ers,  would  lend  them  no  assistance.” 

Sphodrias,  anxious  to  acquire  a  great  name,  and 
envying  the  glory  of  Phoebidas,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
had  rendered  himself  renowned  and  illustrious  by  his 
unjust  attempt  upon  Thebes,  conceived  it  would  be  a 
much  more  brilliant  and  glorious  exploit  to  seize  the 
Piraeus  of  his  own  accord,  and  deprive  the  Athenians 
of  their  great  power  at  sea,  by  an  unforeseen  attack 
by  land.  He  undertook  therefore  with  great  joy  an 
enterprise,  which  was  neither  less  unjust  nor  less  hor- 
rid  than  that  of  the  Cadmea,  but  executed  neither 
with  the  same  boldness  nor  with  the  same  success. 
For  having  set  out  in  the  night  from  Thespia?,  with 
the  view  of  surprising  the  Piraeus  before  light,  the 
day -break  overtook  him  in  the  plain  ofThriasium  near 
Eleusis,  and  finding  himself  discovered,  he  returned 
shamefully  to  Thespia;  with  some  booty  which  he  had 
taken. 

The  Athenians  immediately  sent  ambassadors  with 
their  complaints  to  Sparta.  Those  ambassadors  found 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  not  waited  their  arrival 
to  accuse  Sphodrias,  but  had  already  cited  him  before 
the  council  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  was  afraid 
to  obey  that  summons,  having  just  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  issue  ot  a  trial,  and  the  resentment  of  his 
country.  He  had  a  son,  who  had  contracted  a  strict 
and  tender  friendship  with  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  The 
latter  solicited  his  father  so  earnestly,  or  rather  tor¬ 
mented  him  with  such  extreme  importunies, and  per¬ 
severance,  that  he  could  not  refuse  Sphodrias  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  got  him  fully  acquitted.  Agesilaus  had 
little  delicacy,  as  we  have  seen  already,  with  respect 
to  theduties  of  justice,  when  the  service  of  his  friends 
was  in  question.  He  was  besides,  of  all  mankind, 
the  most  tender  and  indulgent  father  to  his  children. 
It  is  reported  of  him,  that  when  they  were  little  he 
would  play' with  them,  and  divert  himself  with  riding 
upon  a  stick  amongst  them,  and  that  having  been  one 
day  surprised  by  a  friend  in  that  action,  he  desired 
him  not  to  tell  any  body  of  it  til!  himself  was  a  father. 

The  unjust  sentence  passed  in  favour  of  Sphodrias 
by  the  Spartans  exceedingly  incensed  the  Athenians,1 
and  determined  them  to  renew  their  alliance  with 
Thebes  immediately,  and  to  assist  them  with  all  their 
power.  They  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  gave 
the  command  of  it  to  Timotheus,  son  of  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Conon,  whose  reputation  he  well  sustained  by  his 


1  Xenoph.  I.  v.  p.  584—589.  1’lut.  in  Agee.  p.  610,  Oil. 
Id.  in  I’elop.  p.  285 — 288. 
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own  valour  and  exploits.  It  was  he  whom  his  ene¬ 
mies,  through  envy  of  the  glory  he  had  acquired  by 
his  great  success,  painted  sleeping,  \flth  the  goddess 
I  ortune  at  his  feet,  taking  towns  in  nets  for  him  :2  but 
upon  this  occasion  he  proved  that  he  was  not  asleep. 
After  having  ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia,  he  attack¬ 
ed  the  isle  of  Corcyra,2  which  he  took.  He  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  great  humanity,  and  made  no 
alterations  in  their  liberty  or  laws,  which  very  much 
inclined  the  neighbouring  cities  in  favour  of  Athens. 
The  Spartans  on  their  side  made  powerful  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  war,  and  were  principally  intent  upon 
retaking  Corcyra.  Its  happy  situation  between  Sici 
ly  and  Greece  rendered  that  island  very  important. 
They  therefore  engaged  Dionysius  the  tyrant  in  this 
expedition,  and  demanded  aid  of  him.  In  the  mean 
time  they  despatched  their  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Mnasippus.  The  Athenians  sent  sixty  sail  against 
them  to  the  relief  of  Corcyra,  under  the  command  of 
Timotheus  at  first;  but  soon  after,  upon  his  seeming 
to  act  too  slowly,  Iphicrates  was  substituted  in  his 
place.  Mnasippus  having  made  himself  odious  to  his 
troops  by  his  haughtiness,  rigour,  and  avarice,  was 
very  ill  obeyed  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  en¬ 
gagement.  Iphicrates  did  not  arrive  till  after  his 
death,  when  he  received  advice  that  the  Syracusan 
squadron  of  ten  galleys  was  approaching,  which  he 
attacked  so  successfully  that  not  one  of  them  escaped. 
He  had  demanded,  that  the  orator  Callistratus,  and 
Chabrias,  one  of  the  most  renowned  captains  of  his 
time, should  bejoined  in  commission  with  him.  Xeno¬ 
phon  admires  his  wisdom  and  greatness  of  soul  upon 
that  account,  in  being  not  unwilling  to  appear  to  have 
occasion  for  advice,  and  not  apprehending  that  others 
might  share  the  glory  of  his  victories  with  himself. 

Agesilaus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  against  Thebes.  He  entered  Boeo- 
tia,  where  he  did  abundance  of  damage  to  the  The¬ 
bans,  not  without  considerable  loss  on  his  own  side. 
The  two  armies  came  every  day  to  blows,  and  were 
perpetually  engaged,  though  not  in  formal  battle,  yet 
in  skirmishes,  which  served  to  instruct  the  Thebans 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  valqur, 
boldness,  and  experience.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Spartan  Antalcidas  told  Agesilaus  very  justly  upon 
this  head  one  day,  when  he  was  brought  back  from 
Bmotia  much  wounded,  ‘‘My  lord  .Agesilaus,  you 
have  a  fine  reward  for  the  lessons  yon  have  given  the 
Thebans  in  the  art  of  war,  which,  before  you  taught 
it  them,  they  never  would  nor  could  learn.”  It  was 
to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  that  Lycurgus,  in  one 
of  the  three  laws  which  he  calls  Rhetrce,  forbade  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  make  war  often  upon  the  same 
enemy,  lest  the}'  should  make  them  good  soldiers,  by 
obliging  them  too  frequently  to  defend  themselves. 

Several  campaigns  passed  in  this  manner  without 
any  thing  decisive  on  either  side.  It  was  prudent  in 
the  Theban  generals  not  to  hazard  a  battle  hitherto, 
and  to  give  their  soldiers  time  to  inure  and  embolden 
themselves.  When  the  occasion  was  favourable,  they 
let  them  seasonably  loose  like  generous  hounds,  and 
after  having  given  them  a  taste  of  victory  by  way  of 
reward,  they  called  them  off,  contented  with  their 
courage  and  alacrity.  The  principal  glory  of  their 
success  and  this  wise  conduct  was  due  to  Pelopidas. 

The  engagement  at  Tegyra,  which  was  a  kind  of 
prelude  to  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  added  much  to  nis 
reputation.  Having  failed  in  his  enterprise  against 
Orchomenos,  which  had  joined  the  Lacedaemonians, 
at  his  return  he  found  the  enemy  posted  to  intercept 
him  near  Tegyra.  As  soon  as  the  Thebans  perceived 
them  from  the  defiles,  somebody  ran  in  all  haste  to 
Pelopidas,  and  told  him,  “  We  are  fallen  into  the  en¬ 
emy's  hands.”  “  Why  so,”  replied  he:  “Why  should 
we  not  rather  sav,  that  they  are  fallen  into  oars'?” 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  cavalry,  which  were 
his  rear  guard,  to  advance  to  the  front,  that  they 
might  begin  (he  fight.  He  was  assured  that  his  foot, 
which  were  only  300,  and  were  called  the  sacred  bat¬ 
talion,  wherever  they  charged,  would  break  through 
the  enemy,  though  superior  in  number,  as  they  were 
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ny  at  least  two-thirds.  The  assault  began  where  the 
generals  of  each  party  were  posted,  and  was  very 
fierce.  The  twofjenerals  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
had  charged  Pelopidas,  were  presently  killed;  all  that 
were  with  them  being  either  slain  or  dispersed.  The 
rest  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  were  so  daunted, 
that  they  opened  a  passage  for  the  Thebans,  who 
might  have  marched  on  and  saved  themselves  if  they 
had  thought  fit:  but  Pelopidas,  disdaining  to  make  use 
of  that  opening  for  his  retreat,  advanced  against  those 
who  were  still  drawn  up  in  battle,  and  made  so  great 
n  slaughter  of  them,  that  the  rest  were  all  dismayed, 
and  fled  in  disorder.  The  Thebans  did  not  pursue 
them  far,  lest  they  should  be  surprised.  They  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  having  broken  them,  and  with 
making  a  glorious  retreat,  not  inferior  to  a  victory, 
because  it  was  made  through  an  enemy  dispersed  and 
defeated. 

This  little  encounter,  for  it  can  be  called  no  more, 
was  in  a  manner  the  source  of  the  great  actions  and 
events  we  shall  soon  relate.  It  had  never  happened 
till  then  in  any  war,  either  against  the  Barbarians  or 
Greeks,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  defeated 
with  the  superiority  of  number  on  their  side,  nor  even 
with  equal  forces  in  a  pitched  battle.  For  which  rea¬ 
son  they  were  insupportably  proud,  and  their  reputa¬ 
tion  alone  kept  their  enemies  in  awe,  who  never  durst 
show  themselves  in  the  field  before  them,  unless  su¬ 
perior  in  number.  They  now  lost  that  glory;  and 
the  Thebans  in  their  turn  are  to  become  the  terror 
and  dread  even  of  those  who  had  hitherto  rendered 
themselves  so  univerally  formidable. 

The  enterprise  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
A.  M.  3627.  mon  against  F.gypt,  and  the  death  of 
Ant.  J.  C  377.  Evngoras  king  of  Cyprus,  should  na- 
A.  M.  3630.  turally  come  in  here.  But  1  shall  de- 
Ant.  J.  C.  374.  fer  those  articles,  to  avoid  breaking  in 
upon  the  Theban  affairs. 

SECTION  IV. — NEW  TROUBLES  IN  GREECE. 
THE  LACED2EMONJANS  DECLARE  WAR  AGAINST 
THEBES.  THE!  ARE  DEFEATED  AND  PUT  TO 
FLIGHT  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEUCTRA.  EPAMI- 
NONDAS  RAVAGES  LACONIA,  AND  MARCHES  TO 
THE  GATES  OF  SPARTA. 

Whilst  the  Persians  were  engaged  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  war,1  great  troubles  arose  in  Greece.  In  that 
interval  the  Thebans,  having  taken  Plataeae,2  and  af¬ 
terwards  Thespise,  entirely  demolished  those  two  ci¬ 
ties,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  The  Platseans  re¬ 
tired  to  Athens  with  their  wives  and  children,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and 
adopted  into  the  number  of  citizens. 

Artaxerxes,3  being  informed  of  the 
A.  M.  3633.  state  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  sent  a 
Ant.  J,  C.  371.  new  embassy  thither,  to  persuade  the 
several  cities  and  republics  at  war,  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  accommodate  their  differ¬ 
ences  upon  the  plan  of  the.  treaty  of  Antalcidas.  By 
that  peace,  as  has  been  observed  in  its  place,  it  was 
concluded,  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  enjoy 
their  liberty  and  he  governed  by  their  own  laws.  '  In 
virtue  of  this  article,  the  Lacedaemonians  pressed  the 
Thebans  to  restore  liberty  to  all  the  cities  of  Bceotia, 
to  rebuild  Platmae  and  Thespice  which  they  had  de¬ 
molished,  and  to  restore  them  with  the  territories  de¬ 
pendent  on  them  to  their  ancient  inhabitants.  The 
Thehaiw  on  their  side  insisted  also,  that  the  Lacedas- 
monians  should  give  liberty  to  all  those  of  Laconia, 
and  that  the  city  of  Messene  should  be  restored  to  its 
ancient  possessors.  This  was  what  equity  required; 
but  the  Lacedaemonians,  believing  themselves  much 
superior  to  theThebans,  were  for  imposing  a  law  upon 
them,  to  which  they  won  d  not  submit  themselves. 

All  Greece  being  weary  of  a  war  which  had  alrea-- 
dy  lasted  several  campaigns,  and  had  no  other  origin 
than  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  Sparta,  nor  any 
other  end  than  the  aggrandizing  of  that  state,  was  se¬ 
riously  intent  upon  effecting  a  general  peace,  and  with 

»  Di'od.  1.  ii.  p.  361,  362. 

*  Plataeoe.  a  city  of  Btsotia ;  Thespiat  of  Achaia. 
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that  view  had  sent  deputies  to  Lacedaemon  to  concert 
together  the  means  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  event. 
Amongst  those  deputies,4  Epamonidas  was  of  the  first 
rank.  He  was  at  that  time  celebrated  for  his  great 
erudition  and  profound  knowledge  in  philosophy;  but 
he  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  any  very 
distinguished  proofs  of  his  great  capacity  for  the  com¬ 
mand  of  armies  and  the  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Seeing  that  all  the  deputies,  out  of  respect  for 
Agesilaus,  who  declared  openly  for  the  war,  were 
afraid  to  contradict  him,  or  to  differ  from  his  opinion 
in  any  thing,  a  very  common  effect  of  too  imperious  a 
power  on  one  side,  and  too  servile  a  submission  on 
the  other;  he  was  the  only  one  that  spoke  with  a 
wise  and  noble  boldness,  as  became  a  statesman  who 
had  no  other  view  than  the  public  good.  He  made 
a  speech,  not  for  the  Thebans  alone,  but  for  Greece 
in  general;  in  which  he  proved,  that  the  war  aug¬ 
mented  only  the  power  of  Sparta,  whilst  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  reduced  and  ruined  by  it.  He  insisted 
principally  upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  the 
peace  upon  the  basis  of  equallity  and  justice;  because 
no  peace  could  be  solid  and  of  long  duration,  but  that 
wherein  all  parties  should  find  an  et|ual  advantage. 

A  discourse  like  this,  founded  evidently  upon  rea 
son  and  justice.,  and  pronounced  with  a  grave  and  se¬ 
rious  tone,  never  fails  of  making  an  impression.  Age¬ 
silaus  plainly  perceived,  front  the  attention  and  silence 
with  which  it  was  heard,  that  the  deputies  were  ex¬ 
tremely  affected  with  it,  and  would  not  fail  to  act 
conformably  to  his  opinion.  To  prevent  that  effect, 
he  demanded  of  Epaminondas,  “  Whether  he  thought 
it  just  and  reasonable  that  Bceotia  should  be  free  and 
independent?”  that  is  to  say.  Whether  he  agreed 
that  the  cities  of  Bceotia  should  depend  no  longer 
upon  Thebes?  Epaminondas  immediately  asked  in 
his  turn,  with  great  vivacity,  “  Whether  he  thought 
it  just  and  reasonable -that  Laconia  should  enjoy  the 
same  independence  and  liberty?”  Upon  which,  Age¬ 
silaus,  rising  front  his  seat  in  great  rage,  insisted  upon 
his  declaring  plainly,  “  Whether  he  would  consent 
that  Bceotia  should  be  free?”  Epaminondas  retorted 
his  question  again,  and  asked,  “  Whether  on  his  side 
he  would  consent  that  Laconia  should  be  free?’ 
Agesilaus,  who  wanted  only  a  pretext  for  breaking 
with  the  Thebans,  struck  their  name  directly  out  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  which  they  were  about  to  con¬ 
clude.  The  rest  of  the  allies  signed  it,  less  out  of  in¬ 
clination,  than  not  to  offend  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whose  power  they  dreaded. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,5  all  the  troops  in 
the  field  were  to  be  disbanded.  Cleombrotus,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  was  then  in  Phocis,  at  the  head 
ot  the  army.  He  wrote  to  the  Ephori  to  know  the  re¬ 
public’s  resolutions.  Prothous,  one  of  the  principal 
senators,  represented  that  there  was  no  room  for  de¬ 
liberation,  for  that  Sparta,  by  the  late  agreement,  had 
made  the  recall  of  the  troops  indispensable.  Agesi¬ 
laus  was  of  a  different  opinion.  Angry  with  the  The¬ 
bans,  and  particularly  with  Epaminondas,  he  was  ab¬ 
solutely  bent  on  war  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge, 
and  the  present  seemed  particularly  favourable,  when 
all  G  reece  was  free  and  united,  and  onl)rthe  Thebans 
excluded  from  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  advice  of 
Prothous  was  therefore  rejected  by  the  whole  coun¬ 
cil,  who  treated  him  as  an  honest  well-meaning;  do 
tard,6  that  knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  the  Divinity 
from  thenceforth,  as  Xenophon  observes,  promoting 
their  downfall.  The  Ephori  wrote  immediately  to 
Cleombrotus  to  march  against  the  Thebans  with  his 
troops,  and  sent  orders  at  the  same  time  to  all  their 
allies,  to  assemble  their  forces,  who  were  very  averse 
to  this  war,  and  did  not  join  in  it  but  with  great  re¬ 
luctance,  and  out  of  fear  of  contradicting  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  whom  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  disobey. 
Though  no  happy  consequences  could  be  expected 
from  a  war,  visibly  undertaken  contrary  to  all  reason 
and  justice,  and  from  the  sole  motive  of  resentment 

4  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  611. 
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ami  rrvenge;  the  Lacedaemonians,  however,  from  the 
Superiority  of  their  numbers,  assured  themselves  of 
success,  and  imagined  that  the  Thebans,  abandoned 
by  their  allies,  were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  them. 

The  Thebans  were  much  alarmed 

A.  M.  3634.  at  first.  They  saw  themselves  alone, 
Ant  J.  C.370.  without  allies  or  support,  whilst  all 
Greece  looked  upon  them  as  utterly 
lost,  not  knowing  that  in  a  single  man  they  had  more 
than  an  army.  This  man  was  Epaminondas.  He 
was  appointed  general,  and  had  several  colleagues 
joined  in  commission  with  him.  He  immediately 
raised  all  the  troops  he  could,  and  began  his  march. 
His  army  did  not  amount  to  6000  men,  and  the 
enemy  had  above  four  times  that  number.  As 
several  bad  omens  were  told  him  to  prevent  his 
setting  out,  he  replied  only  by  a  verse  of  Homer’s, 
of  which  the  sense  is,  “  There  is  but  one  good 
omen,1  which  is,  to  fight  for  one’s  country.”  How¬ 
ever,  to  re-assure  the  soldiers,  by  nature  superstitious, 
and  whom  he  observed  to  be  discouraged,  lie  instruct¬ 
ed  several  persons  to  come  from  different  places,  and 
report  auguries  and  omens  in  his  favor,  which  revived 
the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the  troops. 

Pelopidas  was  not  then  in  office,  but  commanded 
the  sacred  battalion.  When  he  left  his  house  to  go 
to  the  army,  his  wife,  in  taking  her  last  adieu,  con¬ 
jured  him  with  a  flood  of  tears,  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self  :  “  That,”  said  he,  should  be  recommended  to 
young  people;  but  for  generals,  they  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  such  advice;  they  should  only  be  exhorted 
to  take  care  of  others.” 

Epaminondas  had  had  the  wise  precaution  to  secure 
a  pass,  by  which  Cleombrotus  might  have  shortened' 
his  march  considerably.  The  latter,  after  having 
taken  a  large  compass,  arrived  at  Leuctra,  a  small 
town  of  Bosotia,  between  Plataeae  andThespias.  Both 
parties  consulted  whether  they  should  give  battle; 
which  Cleombrotus  resolved  by  the  advice  of  all  his 
officers,  who  represented  to  him,  that  if,  with  such  a 
superiority  of  troops,  he  declined  fighting,  it  would 
confirm  the  report  which  was  sacretly  spread,  that 
he  covertly  favoured  the  Thebans.  The  latter  had 
an  essential  reason  for  hastening  a  battle,  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  arrival  of  the  troops  which  the  enemy  daily 
expected.  However,  the  six  generals,  who  formed  . 
the  council  of  war,  differed  in  their  sentiments.  A 
seventh,  who  came  up  very  seasonably,  joined  the 
three  that  were  for  fighting;  and  his  opinion,  which 
coincided  also  with  that  of  Epaminondas,  carrying 
the  question,  the  battle  was  resolved  upon.  This 
was  in  the  second  year  of  the  102d  Olympiad. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number. 
That  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  has  been  said,  con¬ 
sisted  of  24,000  foot  and  1600  horse.  The  Thebans 
had  only  6000  foot  and  400  horse;  but  all  of  them 
choice  troops,  animated  by  their  success  in  former 
campaigns,  and  determined  to  conquer  or  die.  The 
Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  composed  of  men  picked  up 
by  chance,  without  valour,  and  ill-disciplined,  was  as 
much  inferior  to  that  of  their  enemies  in  courage  as 
it  was  superior  in  number.  The  infantry  could  not 
be  depended  on,  except  the  Lacedaemonians;  the 
allies,  as  if  has  been  said,  having  engaged  in  the  war 
with  reluctance,  because  they  did  not  approve  the 
motive  of  it,  and  were  besides  dissatisfied  with  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The  ability  of  the  generals  on  either  side  supplied 
the  place  of  numerous  armies,  especially  the  Theban, 
who  was  the  most  accomplished  captain  of  his  time. 
He  was  supported  by  Pelopidas  at  the  head  of  the 
sacred  battalion,  composed  of  300  young  Thebans, 
united  in  a  strict  friendship  and  affection,  and 
engaged  under  a  particular  oath  never  to  flv,  but  to 
defend  each  other  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

Upon  the  day  of  battle  the  two  armies  drew  up  on 
a  plain.  Cleombrotus  was  upon  the  right,  consisting 
of  Lacedmmonians,  on  whom  he  confided  most,  and 
whose  files  were  twelve  deep.  To  take  advantage 
of  the  superiority  of  his  horse  in  an  open  country,  he 
posted  them  in  the  front  of  his  Lacedaemonians. 

»  E”c  oltsuic  Sfio-TOf,  irifi  JviTfif;., 
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Archidamus,  Agesilaus’s  son  was  at  the  head  ol  the 
allies,  who  termed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  hi3 
left,  which  he  commanded  in  person,  strengthened  it 
with  the  choice  ot  his  heavy-armed  troops,  whom  he 
drew  up  fifty  deep.  The  sacred  battalion  was  upon 
his  left,  and  closed  the  wing.  The  rest  of  his  infantry 
were  posted  upon  his  right  in  an  oblique  line,  which, 
the  farther  it  extended,  was  the  more  distant  from 
the  enemy.  By  this  uncommon  disposition,  his 
design  was  to  cover  his  right  Hank,  to  refuse  his  right 
wing  and  keep  it  as  a  kind  of  reserve,  that  he  might 
not  hazard  the  event  of  the  battle  upon  the  weakest 
part  of  his  army;  and  to  begin  the  action  with  his 
left  wing,  where  his  best  troops  were  posted,  to  turn 
the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  upon  king  Cleom¬ 
brotus  and  the  Spartans.  He  was  assured,  that  if  he 
could  penetrate  the  Lacedamionian  phalanx,  the  rest 
of  the  army  would  soon  be  put  to  the  rout.  As  for 
his  horse,  he  disposed  them  (after  the  enemy’s  ex¬ 
ample)  in  the  front  of  his  left. 

The  action  began  by  the  cavalry.  As  that  of  the 
Thebans  were  better  mounted  and  braver  troops  than 
the  Lacedaemonian  horse,  the  latter  were  not  long 
before  they  were  broken,  and  driven  upon  the 
infantry,  which  they  put  into  some  confusion.  Epa¬ 
minondas  following  his  horse  close,  marched  swiftly 
up  to  Cleombrotus,  and  fell  Upon  his  phalanx  with 
all  the  weight  of  his  heavy  battalion.  The  latter,  to 
make  a  diversion,  detached  a  body  of  troops  with 
orders  to  take  Epaminondas  in  flank,  and  to  surround 
him.  Pelopidas,  upon  the  sight  of  that  movement 
advanced  with  incredible  speed  and  boldness  at  the 
head  of  the  sacred  battalion  to  prevent  the  enemy’s 
design,  and  flanked  Cleombrotus  himself,  who,  by 
that  sudden  and  unexpected  attack,  was  put  into 
disorder.  The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obstinate; 
and  whilst  Cleombrotus  could  act,  the  victory  con¬ 
tinued  in  suspense,  and  declared  for  neither  party. 
When  he  fell  dead  with  his  wounds,  the  Thebans,  to 
complete  the  victory,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
avoid  the  shame  of  abandoning  the  body  of  their 
king,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  a  great  slaughter 
ensued  on  both  sides.  The  Spartans  fought  with  so 
much  fury  about  the  body,  that  at  length  they  gained 
their  point,  and  carried  it  off’.  Animated  by  so 
glorious  an  advantage,  they  prepared  to  return  to 
the  charge,  which  would  perhaps  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  had  the  allies  seconded  their  ardour.  But  the 
left  wing,  seeing  the  Lacedatmonian  phalanx  had 
been  broken,  and  believing  all  lost,  especially  when 
they  heard  that  the  king  was  dead,  took  to  flight, 
and  drew  oft'  the  rest  of  the  army  along  with  them. 
Epaminondas  followed  them  vigorously,  and  killed  a 
great  number  in  the  pursuit.  The  Thebans  remained 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  but  erected  a  trophy 
and  permitted  the  enemy  to  bury  their  dead. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  never  received  such  a 
blow.  The  most  bloody  defeats  till  then  had  scarce 
ever  cost  them  more  than  4  or  500  of  their  citizens. 
They  had  been  seen,  however,  animated,  or  rather 
violently  incensed,  against  Athens,  to  ransom  by  a 
truce  of  thirty  years,  800  of  their  citizens,  wdio  had 
suffered  themselves  to  be  shut  up  in  the  little  island 
of  Sphacteria.  Here  they  lost  4000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  Lacedaemonians,  and  400  Spartans,  out  of 
700  who  were  in  the  battle2  The  Thebans  had  only 
300  men  killed,  among  whom  were  but  few  of  their 
citizens. 

The  city  of  Sparta  was  at  that  time  celebrating 
the  gymnastic  games,  and  was  full  of  strangers  whom 
curiosity  had  brought  thither,  when  the  couriers 
arrived  from  Leuctr^  with  the  terrible  news  of  their 
defeat.  The  Ephori,  though  perfectly  sensible  of  all 
the  consequences,  and  that  the  Spartan  empire  had 
received  a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  the 
representations  of  the  theatre  to  be  suspended,  nor 
any  change  to  take  place  in  the  celebration  of  the 
festival.  They  sent  to  every  family  the  names  of 
their  relations  who  were  killed,  and  stayed  in  the 

»  Those  were  properly  called  Spartans,  who  inhabited 

Sparta :  the  Lacedremoni&ns  were  those  settled  in  the 
country. 
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theatre  to  see  that  the  dances  and  games  were  con¬ 
tinued  without  interruption,  to  the  end. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning,  the  loss  of  each 
family  being  known,  the  lathers  and  relations  of 
those  who  had  died  in  the  battle  met  in  the  public 
square,  and  saluted  and  embraced  each  other  with 
great  joy  and  serenity  in  their  looks;  whilst  the 
others,  kept  themselves  close  in  their  house,  or,  if 
necessity  obliged  them  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sad¬ 
ness  and  dejection  of  aspect  which  sensibly  expressed 
their  profound  anguish  and  affliction.  That  differ¬ 
ence  was  still  more  remarkable  in  the  women.  Grief, 
silence,  tears,  distinguished  those  who  expected  the 
return  of  their  sous;  but  such  as  had  lost  their  sons 
Were  seen  hurrying  to  the  temples  to  thank  the  gods, 
and  congratulating  each  other  upon  their  glory  and 
good  fortune.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  such  senti¬ 
ments  evince  great  courage  and  resolution;  but  I 
would  not  have  them  entirely  extinguish  natural  ten¬ 
derness,  and  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  there 
been  less  of  ferocity  in  them. 

Sparta  was  under  no  small  difficulty  to  know  how 
to  act  in  regard  to  those  who  had  lied  from  the  battle. 
As  they  were  numerous,  and  of  the  most  powerful 
families  in  the  city,  it  was  not  safe  to  inflict  upon  them 
.  the  punishments  assigned  by  the  laws,  lest  their  despair 
should  induce  them  to  take  some  violent  resolution 
that  might  be  latal  to  the  state.  For  such  as  fled  were 
not  only  excluded  from  all  offices  and  employments, 
but  it  was  a  disgrace  to  contract  any  alliance  with 
them  by  marriage.  Any  body  that  met  them  in  the 
streets  might  buffet  them,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
suffer.  They  were  besides  to  wear 'dirty  and  ragged 
habits,  full  of  patches  of  different  colours;  and,  last¬ 
ly,  they  were  to  shave  half  their  beards,  and  to  let  the 
other  half  grow.  It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Spartans  to  be  deprived  of  so  many  of  their  soldiery, 
at,a  time  when  they  had  such  pressing  occasion  for 
them.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  they  chose  Agesi- 
laus  legislator,  with  absolute  power  to  make  such  al¬ 
terations  in  the  laws  as  he  should  think  fit,  Agesi¬ 
laus,  without  adding,  retrenching,  or  changing,  any 
thing,  found  means  to  save  the  fugitives  wdthout  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  state.  In  a  full  assembly  of  the  Lare- 
dtemonians,  he.  decreed,  “  That  for  the  present  day, 
the  laws  should  be  suspended,  and  of  no  effect;  but 
ever  after  to  remain  in  full  force  and  authority.”  By 
those  few  words  he  preserved  the  Spartan  laws  en¬ 
tire,  and  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  state  that 
great  number  of  its  members,  by  preventing  their  be¬ 
ing  for  ever  degraded,  and  consequently  useless  to 
the  republic. 

After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  two  parties  were 
industriously  employed,  the  one  ip  retrieving  their 
loss,  and  the  other  in  improving  their  victory.1 

Agesilaus,  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
marched  them  into  Arcadia;2  but  with  a  full  resolu¬ 
tion  carefully  to  avoid  a  battle.  He  confined  him¬ 
self  to  attacking  some  small  townsof  the  Mantinteans, 
which  he  took,  and  laid  the  country  waste.  This  gave 
Sparta  some  joy,  and  they  began  to  take  courage 
from  believing  their  condition  not  entirely  desperate. 

The  Thebans,  immediately  after  their  victory,  had 
sent  an  account  of  it  to  Athens,  and  to  demand  aid 
at  the  same  time  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
senate  was  then  sitting,  and  received  the  courier  with 
great  coldness,  did  not  make  him  the  usual  presents, 
and  dismissed  him  without  taking  any  notice  of  aid. 
The  Athenians,  alarmed  at  the  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  Thebans  had  gained  over  the  Lace- 
dasmonians,  could  not  dissemble  the  umbrage  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  in¬ 
crease  of  a  neighbouring  power  gave  them,  which 
might  soon  render  itself  formidable  to  all  Greece. 

At  Thebes,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had  been 
elected  joint  governors  of  Bceotia.  Having  assembled 
all  the  troops  of  the  Boeotians  and  their  allie-,  whose 
number  daily  increased,  they  entered  Peloponnesus, 
and  made  abundance  of  places  and  states  revolt  from 
the  Lacedaemonians;  Elis,  Argos,  all  Arcadia,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  Laconia  itself.  It  was  then  about 

»  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  598.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  375 — 378. 

»  Plut.  in  Agesit.  p.  613 — 615.  Id.  in  Pelop.  p.  290. 


the  winter  solstice,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  las* 
month  of  the,  year,  so  that  in  a  few  days  they  were  to 
quit  their  offices;  the  first  day  of  the  next  month  be¬ 
ing  assigned  by  law,  for  their  resigning  them  to  the 
persons  appointed  to  succeed  them,  upon  pain  ofdeatb 
if  they  held  them  beyond  that  term.  Their  colleagues, 
apprehending  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  aud  still 
more  the  dreadful  consequences  of  infringing  that  law, 
were  for  marching  back  the  army  immediately  to 
Thebes. 

Pelopidas  was  the  first  who,  entering  into  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Epaminondas,  animated  the  citizens,  end  en¬ 
gaged  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy’s  alarm, 
and  to  pursue  their  enterprise  without  regard  to  a  for¬ 
mality,  from  the  observance  of  which  they  might  just¬ 
ly  believe  themselves  dispensed  by  the  state  itself,  as 
the  service  of  the  state,  when  founded  in  justice,  is  the 
sovereign  law  and  rule  of  the  people's  obedience. 

They  entered  Laconia  therefore  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  70,000  good  soldiers,  of  which  the  Thebans 
did  not  form  a  twelfth  part.  But  the  great  reputation 
of  the  two  generals  was  the  cause,  that  all  the  allies, 
even  without  orders,  ora  public.decree,  obeyed  them 
with  respectful  silence,  and  marched  with  entire  con¬ 
fidence  and  courage  under  theircommand.  It  was  600 
years  since  the  Dorians  had  established  themselves  at 
Lac.edasmon,  and  in  all  that  time  they  had  neverseen, 
till  now,  an  enemy  upon  their  lands;  none  having 
hitherto  dared  to  set  foot  in  them,  and  much  less  to 
attack  their  city,  though  without  walls.  The  The¬ 
bans  and  their  allies,  finding  a  country  hitherto  un¬ 
touched  by  an  enemy,  ran  through  it  with  fire  and 
sword,  destroying  and  plundering  as  far  as  the  river 
Eurotas,  without  any  opposition  whatsoever. 

Parties  had  been  posted  to  defend  some  important 
passes.  Ischolas  the  Spartan,  who  commanded  one 
of  these  detachments,  distinguished  himself  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner.  Finding  it  impossible,  with  his  small 
body  of  troops,  to  support  the  enemy’s  attack,  anti 
thinking  it  disgraceful  for  a  Spartan  to  abandon  his 
post,  he  sent  back  the  young  men  who  were  of  an  age 
and  condition  to  serve  their  country  effectually,  and 
kept  none  with  him  but  such  as  were  advanced  in 
3'ears.  These,  unanimously  devoting  themselves,  af¬ 
ter  the  example  of  Leonidas,  to  the  public  good,  sold 
their  lives  very  dear;  and  after  having  defended  them¬ 
selves  a  long  time,  and  made  great  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  they  all  perished  to  a  man. 

Agesilaus  acted  upon  this  occasion  with  great  ad¬ 
dress  and  wisdom.  He  looked  upon  this  irruption  of 
the  enemy  ns  an  impetuous  torrent,  which  it  was  not 
only  in  vain,  but  dangerous  to  oppose,  whose  rapid 
course  would  be,  but  of  short  duration,  and  after  some 
ravages  subside  of  itself.  He  contented  himself  with 
distributing  his  best  troops  into  the  middle  and  all  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  city,  and  with  strongly 
securing  all  the  posts.  He  was  determined  not  to  quit 
the  town,  nor  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  persisted  in  that 
resolution,  without  regard  to  all  the  raillery,  insults, 
and  menaces  of  the  Thebans,  who  defied  him  by  name, 
and  called  upon  him  to  come  out  and  defend  his  coun¬ 
try,  him  who  had  alone  been  the  cause  of  all  its  suf¬ 
ferings,  by  kindling  the  war. 

But  a  subject  of  far  greater  affliction  to  Agesi  aus 
were  the  commotions  and  disorders  excited  within  the 
city,  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of  the  old  men  in  the 
highest  affliction  and  despair  from  being  witnesses  of 
what  they  saw,  as  well  as  of  the  women,  who  seemed 
quite  distracted  with  hearing  the  threatening  cries  of 
the  enemy,  and  seeing  the  neighbouring  country  all  on 
fire,  whilst  the  flames  and  smoke,  which  drove  almost 
upon  them,  seemed  to  denounce  a  like  misfortune  to 
themselves.  Whatever  courage  Agesilaus  might  ex¬ 
press  in  his  outward  behaviour,  he  could  not  fail  of 
being  sensibly  affected  with  so  mournful  an  object,  to 
which  was  added  the  grief  of  sullying  his  reputation; 
who,  having  found  the  city  in  a  most  flourishing  and 
potent  condition  when  he  came  to  the  government, 
now  saw  it  fallen  to  such  a  degree,  and  all  its  ancient 
glory  lost  under  him  !  He  was,  besides,  secretly 
mortified  at  so  mournful  a  contradiction  of  a  boast  he 
had  often  made,  “  that  no  woman  of  Sparta  had  ever 
seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy’s  camp. 
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Whilst  he  was  giving  different  orders  in  the  city, 
tie  was  informed,  that  a  certain  number  of  mutineers 
had  seized  an  important  post,  with  a  resolution  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  in  it.  Agesilaus  ran  immediately  thi¬ 
ther;  and  as  if  hehad  been  entirely  unacquainted  with 
their  bad  designs,  he  said  to  them,  “  Comrades,  it  is  not 
there  I  sent  you.”  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to 
different  posts  to  divide  them;  to  which  they  went, 
believing  their  enterpriie  had  not  been  discovered. 
This  order,  which  he  gave  without  emotion,  envinces 
a  great  presence  of  mind  fin  Agesilaus,  and  shows, 
that  in  times  of  trouble  it  is  not  proper  to  see  too 
much,  that  the  culpable  may  not  want  time  to  reflect 
and  repent,  lie  thought  it  more  advisable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  small  troop  innocent,  than  to  urge  them  to 
a  declared  revolt  by  a  too  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  Eurotas  was  at  that  time  very  much  swollen 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  the  Thebans  found 
more  difficulty  in  passing  it  than  they  expected,  as 
well  from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  water,  as  its 
rapidity.  As  Epaminondas  passed  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry,  some  of  the  Spartans  pointed  him  out  to 
Agesilaus:  who,  alter  having  attentively  considered 
and  followed  him  with  his  eyes  a  long  time,  said 
only,  “Wonderful  man!”1  in  admiration  of  the 
valour  that  induced  him  to  undertake  such  great 
things.  Epaminondas  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  battle  in  Sparta  itself,  and  to  have  erected  a 
trophy  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  did  not  however  dare 
to  attempt  the  forcing  of  the  city;  and  not  being 
able  to  induce  Agesilaus  to  quit  it,  chose  to  retire. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Sparta,  without  aid, 
and  unfortified,  to  have  defended  itself  long  against 
a  victorious  army.  But  the  prudent  captain  who 
commanded  it  was  apprehensive  of  drawing  upon  his 
hands  the  whole  force  of  Peloponnesus,  and  still 
more,  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  who 
would  never  have  pardoned  his  destroying  so  potent 
a  republic,  and  pulling  out,  as  Leptius  says,  one  of 
the  eyes  of  Greece,  as  a  proof  of  his  skill.2  He 
confined  himself  therefore  to  the  glory  of  having 
humbled  the  proud,  whose  laconic  language  added 
new  haughtiness  to  their  commands,  and  of  having 
reduced  them  to  the  necessity,  as  he  boasted  himself, 
of  lengthening  their  monosyllables.3  On  his  return 
he  again  wasted  the  country. 

In  this  expedition  the  Thebans  reinstated  Arcadia 
into  one  body,1  and  took  Messenia  from  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  who  had  been  in  possession  of  it  very  long,5 
after  having  expelled  all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a 
country  equal  in  extent  to  Laconia,  and  as  fertile  as 
the  best  soil  in  Greece  Its  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
were  dispersed  in  different  regions  of  Greece,  Italy', 
and  Sicily,  on  the  first  notice  given  them,  returned 
with  incredible  joy ;  animated  by  the  love  of  their 
country,  natural  to  all  men,  and  almost  as  much  by 
their  hatred  of  the  Spartans,  which  length  of  time 
had  only  increased.  They  built  themselves  a  city, 
which,  from  the. name  of  the  old  one,  was  called 
Messene.  Amongst  the  unhappy  events  of  this  war, 
none  gave  the  Lacedaemonians  more  sensible  dis¬ 
pleasure,  or  rather  more  lively  grief,  than  this; 
because  from  time  immemorial  an  irreconcilable 
enmity  had  subsisted  between  Sparta  and  Messene. 
which  seemed  incapable  of  being  extinguished  but 
by  the  final  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Polybius  points  out  an  ancient  error  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Messenians  with  regard  to  Sparta,6  which  was 
the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes.  This  was  their 
too  great  solicitude  for  present  tranquillity,  and 
through  an  excessive  love  of  peace,  their  neglecting 
the.  means  of  making  it  sure  and  lasting.  Two  of  the 

t  hi  tou  /'jyaxo 7T(>x'yfcovo;  uv$pw7r c*.  The  Greek  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  easy  to  bo  translated.  It  signifies,  Oh  the 
actor  of  great  deeds. 

*  Arist.  Rhet.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 

■  The  Lacedtemonians  answered  the  most  important  de¬ 
spatches  by  a  single  monosyllable.  Philip  having  written  to 
them,  1  If  I  enter  your  country,  I  will  put  all  to  fire  and 
sword,”  they  replied,  “If;”  to  signify  they  would  take  all 
possible  care  to  put  it  out  of  his  power. 

*  Pa  us.  I.  iv.  p.  207,  208. 

*  The  Messenians  bad  been  driven  out  of  their  country 

887  years.  «  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  299,  300. 
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most  powerful  states  of  Greece  were  their  neigh 
bouts,  the  Arcadians  and  Lacedaemonians.  The 
latter,  Iron)  their  first  settlement,  in  the  country,  had 
declared  open  war  against  them:  the  others,  on  the 
contrary,  always  joined  with  them,  and  entered  into 
all  their  interests.  But  the  Messenians  had  neither 
the  courage  to  oppose  their  violent  and  irreconcilable 
enemies  with  valour  and  constancy,  nor  the  prudence 
to  treat  with  due  regard  their  faithful  and  affectionate 
allies.  When  the  two  states  were  either  at  war  with 
each  other,  or  carried  their  arms  elsewhere  the 
Messenians,  with  little  foresight  for  the  future,’  and 
regarding  only  their  present  repose,  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  engage  in  the  quarrel  on  either  side,  and  to 
observe  an  exact  neutrality.  On  such  conjunctures 
they  congratulated  themselves  upon  their  wisdom 
and  success  in  preserving  their  tranquillity,  whilst 
their  neighbours  all  around  them  were  involved  in 
trouble  and  confusion.  But  this  tranquillity  was 
of  no  long  duration.  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
subdued  their  enemies,  fell  upon  them  with  all  their 
forces;  and  finding  them  unsupported  by  allies,  and 
incapable  of  defending  themselves,  they  reduced  them 
to  submit,  either  to  the  yoke  of  a  rigid  slavery,  or 
to  banish  themselves  from  their  country'.  And  this 
was  several  times  their  case.  They  ought  to  have 
reflected,  says  Polybius, 7  that  as  there  is  nothing 
more  desirable  or  advantageous  than  peace,  when 
founded  on  justice  and  honour;  so  there  is  nothing 
more  shameful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  per¬ 
nicious,  when  attained  by  bad  measures,  and  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  liberty. 

SECTION  V.— THE  TWO  THEBAN  GENERAI.S,  AT 

THEIR  RETURN,  ARE  ACCUSED  AND  ACQUITTED. 

SPARTA  IMPLORES  AID  OF  THE  ATHENIANS.  THE 

GREEKS  SEND  AMBASSADORS  TO  ARTAXERXES. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PELOPIDAS  AT  THE  COURT  OF 

PERSIA. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  two  Theban 
captains,  on  their  return  to  their  country  after  such 
memorable  actions,  should  have  been  received  with 
general  applause,  and  all  the  honours  that  could  be 
conferred  upon  them.  Instead  of  which,  they  were 
both  summoned  to  answer  as  criminals  against  the 
state;  in  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  whereby  they 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  command  to  new  officers, 
retained  if  four  months  beyond  the  appointed  term; 
during  which  they  had  executed  in  Messenia,  Arca¬ 
dia,  and  Laconia,  ail  those  <rreat  exploits  we  have 
related.  1 

Such  conduct  is  surprising,  and  the  relation  of  it 
cannot  be  read  without  a  secret  indignation:  but  it 
had  a  very  plausible  foundation.  The  zealous  asser- 
tors  of  a  liberty  lately  regained,  were  apprehensive 
that  the  example  might  prove  very  pernicious,  in 
authorizing  some  future  magistrate  to  maintain  him¬ 
self  in  command  beyond  the  established  term,  and 
in  consequence  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  country. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  Romans  would  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner;  and  if  thev  were  so 
severe  as  to  put  an  officer  to  death,  though  victo¬ 
rious,  for  having  fought  without  his  general's  orders, 
how  would  they  have  behaved  to  a  general  who 
should  have  continued  four  months  in  the  supreme 
command,  contrary  to  the  laws? 

Pelopidas  was  the  first  cited  before  the  tribunal.6 
He  defended  himself  with  less  force  and  greatness  of 
mind  than  was  expected  from  a  man  of  his  character, 
for  he  was  naturally'  warm  and  fiery'.  That  valour, 
haughty  and  intrepid  in  fight,  forsook  him  before  the 
judges.  His  air  and  discourse,  which  had  something 
timid  and  grovelling  in  it,  denoted  a  man  who  wax 
afraid  of  'death ,  and  did  not  in  the  least  incline  the? 
judges  in  his  favour,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  they  acquitted  him.  Epaminondas  appeared, 
and  spoke  with  a  quite  different  air  and  tone.  He 
seemed,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  charge 
danger  in  front  without  emotion.  Instead  of  justi- 

%  Ei  (?ve>)  yixp,  fiterx,  ,/u*v  tou  Sixxlov  xs ii  7rgi7rovrog,  xxk» 

\i<rrfw  i(m  xryj/ux  xui  \v<TiTsk(<rTXTOV'  per#,  Ss  xxxlxg  if 
So vkt/ag  tTrove iSlo-rov,  ttxv tojv  «fcr%<o-rov  xxi  fi\xfit{wTXTOv0 
8  Plut.  de  sui  laude,  p.  540, 
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Tying  himself,  he  made  a  panegyric  upon  his  actions, 
and  repeated  in  a  lofty  style,  in  what  manner  he  had 
ravaged  Laconia,  re-established  Messenia,  and  reu¬ 
nited  Arcadia  in  one  body.  He  concluded  with  say¬ 
ings  that  he  should  die  with  pleasure,  if  the  Thebans 
would  concede  the.  sole  glory  of  those  actions  to  him, 
and  declare  that  he  had  done  them  by  his  own  au¬ 
thority',  and  without  their  participitation .  All  the 
voices  were  in  his  favour;  and  he  returned  from  his 
trial,  as  he  used  to  return  from  battie,  with  glory'  and 
universal  applause.  Such  dignity  has  true  valour, 
that  it  in  a  manner  seizes  the  admiration  ot  mankind 
by  force. 

He  was  by  nature  designed  for  great  actions,  and 
gave  an  air  of  grandeur  to  every  tiling  he  did.  His 
enemies,* 1  jealous  of  his  glory,  and  with  design  to  af¬ 
front  him,  got  him  elected  'Telearch;  an  office  very 
unworthy  of  a  person  of  his  merit.  He  however 
thought  it  no  dishonour  to  him,  and  said,  that  he 
would  demonstrate,  that  “  the  office  did  not  only- 
show  what  the  man  was,  but  also  the  man  what  the 
office  was.2  He  accordingly  raised  that  employment 
to  very  great  dignity,  which  before  consisted  in  only 
taking  care  that  the  streets  were  kept  clean,  the  dirt 
carried  away,  and  the  drains  and  common  sewers  in 
good  order. 

The  Lacedaemonians,3  having  every  thing  to  fear 
from  an  enemy,  whom  the  late  successes  had  render¬ 
ed  still  more  haughty  and  enterprising  than  ever, and 
seeing  themselves  exposed  every-  moment,  to  a  new 
inroad,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  sent  de¬ 
puties  to  them  to  implore  their  aid.  The  person  who 
spoke,  began  with  describing  in  the  most  pathetic 
terms,  the  deplorable  condition  and  extreme  danger 
to  which  Sparta  was  reduced.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
insolent  haughtiness  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  ambi¬ 
tious  views,  which  tended  to  nothing  lesss  than  the 
making  themselves  masters  of  all  Greece.  He  insinu¬ 
ated  what  Athens  in  particular  had  to  fear  from  them, 
it  they  were  suffered  to  extend  their  power  by  the 
increase  of  allies,  who  every-  day  went  over'to  their 
party  and  augmented  their  forces.  He  called  to 
mind  the  happy  times  in  which  the  strict  union  be¬ 
twixt  Athaus  and  Sparta  had  preserved  Greece,  and 
contributed  to  the  equal  glory  of  both  states;  and 
concluded  with  saying, how  greatau  addition jt  would 
be  to  the  Athenian  name,  to  aid  a  city,  its  ancient 
friend  and  ally,  which  more  than  once  had  generously 
sacrified  itself  for  the  common  interest  and  safety. 

The  Athenians  could  not  deny  all  that  the  deputy- 
advanced  in  his  discourse,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  bad  treatment  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Spartans  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  especially  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily.  However, 
their  compassion  of  the  present  misfortunes  of  Sparta 
prevailed  over  their  resentment  of  former  injuries, 
and  determined  them  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  all  their  forces.  A  short  time  after,4  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  several  state?  being  assembled  at  Athens,  a 
league  and  confederacy  was  concluded  against  the 
Thebans,  conformably  to  the  late  treaty  of  Antalci- 
das,  and  the  intention  of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
continually  urging  its  execution. 

A  slight  advantage  gained  by  the  Spartans  over  their 
enemies,6  raised  them  from  that  dejection  of  spirits  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  remained;  as  it  generally 
happens,  that  in  a  mortal  distemper  the  least  glimpse 
of  a  recovery  enlivens  hope  and  recalls  joy.  Arrhi- 
damus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  having  received  a  considera¬ 
ble  aid  from  Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the’ 
Arcadians  in  a  battle,  called  the  battle  without  tears,6 
because  he  did  not  lose  a  man,  and  killed  a  great 
^number  of  the  enemy.  The  Spartans  before  had  been 
60  much  accumstonied  to  conquer,  that  they  had  be¬ 
come  almost  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  victory: 

>  Plut.  de  Praecepl.  reip.  ger.  p.  811. 

*  06  /tovoii  Siv’Sed  Stlxvvi 3ii-,  y.W-c  xtei  civil, p, 

*  Xenoph.  I.  vi.  p.  609 — 613. 

*  Xenoph.  I  vii.  p.  613 — 616. 

6  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  614,  015.  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  619, 
620. 

«  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  383. 


but  when  the  news  of  this  battle  arrived,  and  they 
saw  Archidamus  return  victorious,  they  could  not  con¬ 
tain  their  joy-,  nor  keep  within  the  city.  His  father 
was  the  first  that  went  out  to  meet  him,  weeping  with 
joy-  and  tenderness.  He  was  followed  by  the  officers 
and  magistrates.  The  crowd  of  old  men  and  women 
came  down  as  far  as  the  river,  lifting  up  their  hands  to 
heaven,  end  returning  thanks  to  the  gods,  as  if  this 
action  had  obliterated  the  shame  of  Sparta,  and  they 
began  to  see  those  happy  days  again,  in  which  the 
Spartan  glory  and  reputation  had  ris^n  so  high. 

Philiscus,7  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Per¬ 
sia  to  reconcile  the  Grecian  states,  was  arrived  at  Del¬ 
phi,  whither  he  summoned  their  deputies  to  repair. 
The  god  was  not  at  all  consulted  in  the  affair  which 
was  discussed  in  the  assembly.  The  Spartans  de¬ 
manded,  that  Messene  and  its  inhabitants  should  re¬ 
turn  to  their  obedience  to  them.  Upon  the  Theban’s 
refusal  to  comply-  with  that  demand,  the  assembly 
broke  up,  and  Philiscus  retired,  after  having  left  con¬ 
siderable  sums  of  money  with  the  Lacedcemonians  for 
levying  troops  and  carry  ing  on  the  war.  Sparta,  re¬ 
duced  and  humbled  by  its  losses,  was  no  longer  the 
object  of  the  Persian’s  fear  or  jealousy;  but  Thebes, 
victorious  and  triumphant,  gave  them  just  cause  of 
inquietude. 

To  form  a  league  against  Thebes  with  greater  cer 
tainty-,8  the  allies  had  sent  deputies  to  the  great  king. 
The  Thebans  on  their  side  deputed  Pelopidas;  an  ex¬ 
tremely  wise  choice,  from  the  great  reputation  of  the 
ambassadors,  which  is  no  indifferent  circumstance  in 
respect  to  the  success  of  a  negotiation.  The  battle 
of  Leuctra  had  spread  his  fame  into  the  remotest  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Asia.  When  he  arrived  at  the  court,  and 
appeared  amongst  the  princes  and  nobility,  they  cried 
out  in  admiration  of  him,  “This  is  he  who  deprived 
the  Lacedaemonians  of  their  empire  by  sea  and  land, 
and  reduced  Sparta,  to  confine  itself  between  the  Eu- 
rotus  and  Taygetus;  Sparta,  that  not  long  since,  un¬ 
der  its  king  Agesilaus,  threateued  no  less  than  to 
invade  us  in  Susa  and  Ecbatana.” 

Artaxerxes,  extremely  pleased  with  his  arrival,  paid 
him  extraordinary  honours,  and  piqued  himself  upon 
extolling  him  highly  before  the  lords  of  his  court;  in 
esteem  indeed  of  his  great  merit,  but  much  more  out 
of  vanity  and  self-love,  and  to  insinuate  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  that  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons 
made  their  court  to  him,  and  paid  homage  to  his 
power  and  good  fortune.  But  after  having  admitted 
him  to  audience,  and  heard  his  discourse,  in  hi?  opin¬ 
ion  more  nervous  than  that  of  the  Athenian  ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  more  simple,  than  that  of  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  which  was  saying  a  great  deal,  he  esteemed  him 
more  than  ever;  and  as  it  is  common  with  kings,9  who 
are  but  little  accustomed  to  constraint,  he  did  not 
dissemble  his  extreme  regard  for  him,  and  his  pre¬ 
ference  of  him  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  deputies 

Pelopida®,  as  an  able  politician,  had  apprized  the 
king,  how  important  it  w-as  to  the  interest  of  his  crown 
to  protect  an  infant  power,  which  had  never  borne 
arms  against  the  Persians,  and  which,  in  forming  a 
kind  of  balance  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  might  be 
able  to  make  a  useful  diversion  against  those  repu¬ 
blics,  the  perpetual  and  irreconcilable  enemies  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  which  had  lately  caused  it  so  many  losses  and 
inquietudes.  Tirnagoras,  the  Athenian,  was  the  best 
received  after  him:  because  being  passionately  desi¬ 
rous  of  humbling  Sparta,  and  at  the  same  time  of, 
pleasing  the  king,  he  did  not  appear  averse  to  the  views 
of  Pelopidas. 

Tile  king  having  pressed  Pelopidas  to  explain  what 
favours  he  had  to  ask  of  him,  he  demanded,  “  That 
Messene  should  continue  free  and  exempt  from  the 
yoke  of  Sparta;  that  the  Athenian  galleys,  which  had 
sailed  to  infest  the  coast  of  Boeotia.  should  be  recalled, 
or  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Athens;  that 
those  who  would  not  come  into  the  league,  or  march 
against  such  as  should  oppose  it,  should  be  attacked 
first.”  All  which  was  decreed,  and  the  Thebans  de- 


’  Xenoph.  p.  619.  Diod.  p.  381. 
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rlared  friends  and  allies  of  the  icing.  When  this  de¬ 
cree  was  read  to  the  ambassadors,  Leon,  Timagoras’s 
colleague,  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Artaxer- 
xes,  “  Athens  has  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  find  some 
other  ally  than  the  king.” 

Pelopidas,  having  obtained  all  he  desired,  left  the 
court,  without  accepting  any  more  of  the  king’s  many 
presents,  than  what  was  necessary  to  carry  home  as  a 
token  of  his  favour  and  good  will;  and  this  aggrava¬ 
ted  the  complaints  which  were  made  against  the"other 
Grecian  ambassadors,  who  were  not  so  reserved  and 
delicate  in  point  of  interest.  One  of  them,  the  envoy 
trom  the  Arcadians,  said,  on  his  return  home,  that  he 
had  seen  many  slaves  at  the  king’s  court  but  no  men. 

He  added,  that  all  his  magnificence  was  no  more 
than  vain  ostentation,  and  that  the  so-much-boast¬ 
ed  plane-tree  of  gold,1  which  was  valued  at  so  high 
a  price,  had  not  shade  enough  under  it  for  a  grass¬ 
hopper. 

Ot  all  the  deputies,  Timagoras  had  received  the 
most  presents.  He  did  not  only  accept  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  of  a  magnificent  bed,  and  slaves  to  make  it, 
the  Greeks  not  seeming  to  him  expert  enough  in  that 
office;  which  shows  that  sloth  and  luxurv  were  little 
in  fashion  at  Athens.  He  received  also  twenty-four 
cows  with  slaves  to  take  care  of  them:  as  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  drink  milk  for  some  indisposition. 
Lastly,  at  his  departure,  he  was  carried  in  a  chair  to 
the  sea-side  at  the  king’s  expense,  who  gave  four  ta¬ 
lents  2  for  that  service.  His  colleague,  Leon,  on  their 
arrival  at  Athens,  accused  him  of  not  having  held  any 
communication  with  him,  and  of  having  joined  with 
Pelopidas  in  every  thing.  He  was  brought  to  trial 
in  consequence,  and  condemned  to  sutler  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  acceptance  of  presents 
was  what  most  incensed  the  Athenians  against  Tima¬ 
goras.  For  Epicrates,  a  simple  porter,  who  had  been 
at  the  Persian  court,  and  had  also  received  presents, 
having  said,  in  a  full  assembly,  that  he  was  of  opinion 
a  decree  ought  to  pass,  by  which,  instead  of  the  nine 
archons  annually-  elected,  nine  ambassadors  should  be 
chosen  out  of  (lie  poorest  of  the  people,  to  be  sent  to 
the  king,  in  order  to  their  being  enriched  by  the  voy¬ 
age:  the  assembly  only  laughed  and  made  a  jest  of 
it.  But  what  offended  them  more,  was  the  Thebans 
having  obtained  all  they  demanded.  In  which,  says 
Plutarch,  they  did  not  duly  consider  the  great  reputa¬ 
tion  ot  Pelopidas,  nor  comprehend  how  much  stronger 
and  more  efficacious  that  was  in  persuading,  than  all 
the  harangues  and  rhetorical  flourishes  of  the  other 
ambassadors;  especially  with  a  prince  accustomed  to 
caress  and  comply  with  the  strongest,  as  the  Thebans 
undoubtedly  were  at  that  time,  and  who  besides  was 
not  sorry  to  h  noble  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  ancient 
and  mortal  enemies  of  iiis  throne. 

The  esteem  and  regard  of  the  Thebans  for  Pelopi- 
das  were  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  good  success 
of  this  embassy,  which  had  procured  the  freedom  of 
Greece,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Messene;  and 
he  was  extremely  applauded  for  his  conduct  at  his 
return. 

But  Thessalia  was  the  theatre  where  the  valour  of 
Pelopidas  made  the  greatest  figure,  in  the  expedition 
with  which  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Thebans 
against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phene.  I  shall  relate  it 
entire,  and  unite  under  one  point  of  view  all  which 
relates  to  that  great  event,  without  any  oilier  inter¬ 
ruption  than  the  journey  of  Pelopidas 'into  Macedo¬ 
nia  to  appease  the  troubles  of  that  court. 

SECTION  VI.— PELOPIDAS  MARCHES  AGAINST 
ALEX  ANT  ER,  TYRANT  OF  PHERJE,  AND  REDUCES 
HIM  TO  I.  EASON.  HE  GOES  TO  MACEDONIA,  TO 
APPEASE  THE  TROUBLES  OF  THAT  COURT,  AND 
BRINGS  PHILIP  TO  THEBES  AS  A  HOSTAGE.  HE 
RETURNS  INTO  THESSALY,  IS  SEIZED  BY  TREA¬ 
CHERY,  AND  MADE  A  PRISONER.  EPAMINONDAS 
DELIVERS  HIM.  PELOPIDAS  GAINS  A  VICTORY 
AGAINST  THE  TYRANT,  AND  IS  KILLED  IN  THE 


*  It  wus  a  tree  of  gold,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
great  value,  which  people  went  to  see  out  of  curiosity. 

»  Four  thousand  crowns. 
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BATTLE.  EXTRAORDINARY  HONOURS  PAID  TO 
HIS  MEMORY.  TRAGICAL  END  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reduced  condition  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,3  which  for  many  years  A.  M.  3634. 
had  dominion  over  all  Greece,  either  Ant.  J.  C.  370. 
in  conjunction  or  separately,  had  in¬ 
spired  some  of  their  neighbours  with  the  desire  of  sup¬ 
planting  those  cities,  and  given  birth  to  the  hope  of 
succeeding  them  in  the  pre-eminence.  A  power  had 
risen  up  in  Thessaly,  which  began  to  grow  formida¬ 
ble.  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  had  been  declared  ge¬ 
neralissimo  of  the  Thessalians  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  people  of  that  province;  and  it  was  to  his  merit 
which  was  generally  acknowledged,  that  he  owed 
that  dignity.  He  was  at  thehead  of  an  army  of  above 
8000  horse  and  20,000  heavy-armed  foot,  without 
reckoning  the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  might  have 
undertaken  any  thing  with  such  a  body  of  disciplined 
and  intrepid  troops,  who  had  an  entire  confidence  in 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  their  general.  But  death 
prevented  his  designs.  He  was  assassinated  by  per¬ 
sons  who  had  conspired  his  destruction. 

His  two  brothers,  Polydorus  and  Polyphron,  were 
substituted  in  his  place,  the  latter  of  whom  killed  the 
other  for  the  sake  of  reigning  alone,  and  was  soon  af¬ 
ter  killed  himself  by  Alexander  of  Pherte,  who  seized 
the  tyranny  under  the  pretence  of 
avenging  the  death  of  Polydorus  his  A,  M.  3635 
father.  Against  him  Pelopidas  was  Ant.  J.  C.  369. 
sent. 

As  the  tyrant  made  open  war  against  several  states 
of  Thessaly,  and  was  secretly  intriguing  to  subject 
them  all,  the  cities  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes  to  de¬ 
mand  troops  and  a  general.  Epaminondas  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  Peloponnesus,  Pelopidas  took  upon  him¬ 
self  the  conduct  of  this  expedition.  He  set  out  for 
Thessaly  with  an  army,  made  himself  master  of  La¬ 
rissa,  and  obliged  Alexander  to  make  his  submission 
to  him,  He  there  endeavoured,  by  mild  usage  and 
friendship,  to  change  his  dispositidn,  and  from  a  ty¬ 
rant  to  make  him  become  a  just  and  humane  prince; 
but  finding  him  incorrigible,  and  of  unexampled  bru¬ 
tality,  and  hearing  new  complaints  every  day  of  his 
cruelty,  debauched  life,  and  insatiable,  avarice,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  employ  warm  reproofs  and  severe  menaces. 
The  tyrant,  alarmed  at  such  usage,  withdrew  secretly 
with  his  guard;  and  Pelopidas,  leaving  the  Thessali¬ 
ans  in  security  from  any  attempts  of  the  tyrant,  and 
in  good  understanding  with  each  other,  set  out  for 
Macedonia,  where  his  presence  had  been  desired. 

Amyntas  II.  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left  three 
legitimate  children,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  one  natural  son, called  Ptolmey.  Alexander 
reigned  but  one  year,  and  was  Succeeded  by  Perdic¬ 
cas,4  with  whom  his  brother  Ptolemy  disputed  the 
crown.  The  two  brothers  invited  Pelopidas  either  to 
be  the  arbitrator  and  judge  of  their  quarrel,  or  to 
espouse  the  side  on  which  he  should  see  the  most 
right. 

Pelopidas  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  put  an 
end  to  all  their  disputes,  and  recalled  those  who  had 
been  banished  by  either  party.  Having  taken  Philip, 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  thirty  other  children  of 
the  noblest  families  of  Macedonia  for  hostages,  he 
carried  them  to  Thebes,  to  show  the  Greeks  how  far 
the  authority-  of  the  Thebans  extended,  from  the  re¬ 
putation  of  their  arms,  and  the  entire  confidence  that 
was  placed  in  their  justice  and  fidelity.  It  was  this 
Philip  who  was  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
afterwards  made  war  against  the  Greeks,  to  subject 
them  to  his  power. 

The  troublesand  factions  arose  again  in  Macedonia 
some  years  after,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Perdic¬ 
cas,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle.  The  friends  of  the 
deceased  called  in  Pelopidas.  Being  desirous  to  ar* 

1  Xenoph.  1.  vi.  p.  579 — 583,  at  598— GUI.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p. 

371-373. 

4  Plutarch  makes  this  quarrel  between  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  ;  which  cannot  agree  with  AEsehines’s  account  (do 
Fals.  Legat.  p.  400.)  of  the  affairs  of  Perdiccas  after  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death,  which  I  shall  relate  in  the  history  of  Philip, 
As  AEschincs  was  contemporary  with  them,  1  thought  it 
proper  to  substitute  Perdiccas  in  the  place  of  Alexander. 
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rive  before  Ptolemy,  who  was  making  new  efforts  to 
establish  himself  upon  the  throne,  had  time  to  execute 
his  projects;  and  not  having  an  army,  he  raised  some 
mercenary  troops  in  haste,  with  whom  he  marched 
against  Ptolemy.  When  they  were  near  each  other, 
Ptolemy  found  means  to  corrupt  those  mercenary 
soldiers  by  presents  of  money,  and  to  bring  them  over 
to  his  side.  At  the  same  time,  awed  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  name  of  Pelopidas,  he  went  to  meet  him 
as  his  superior  and  master,  had  recourse  to  caresses 
and  entreaties,  and  promised  in  the  most  solemn  man¬ 
ner  to  hold  the  crown  only  as  guardian  to  the  son  of 
the  deceased,  to  acknowledge  as  friends  and  enemies 
all  those  who  were  so  to  the  Thebans;  and  as  secu¬ 
rity  for  his  engagements,  he  gave  his  son  Philoxenus 
and  fifty  other  children,  who  were  educated  with 
him  as  hostages.  These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes. 

The  treachery  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  ran  very 
much  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  informed  that  they 
had  sent  the  greatest  part  of  their  effects,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  into  the  city  of  Pharsalus,1  and 
conceived  that  to  be  a  fair  opportunity  for  being  re¬ 
venged  on  them  for  their  perfidy  .  He  therefore  drew 
together  some  Thessalian  troops,  and  marched  to 
Pharsalus,  where  he  was  scarce  arrived  before  Alex¬ 
ander  the  tyrant  came  against  him  with  a  powerful 
army.  Pelopidas,. who  had  been  appointed  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  him,  believing  that  he  came  to  justify  himself, 
and  to  answer  the  complaints  of  the  Thebans,  went 
to  him  accompanied  only  by  Ismenias,  without  any 
precaution.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  his  being  an  im¬ 
pious  wretch,  as  void  of  faith  as  of  honour;  but  he 
imagined,  that  respect  for  Thebes,  and  regard  to  his 
dignity  and  reputation,  would  prevent  him  from  at¬ 
tempting  any  thing  against  his  person.  He  was  mis¬ 
taken:  for  the  tyrant,  seeing  them  alone  and  unarmed, 
made  them  both  prisoners,  and  seized  Pharsalus. 

Polybius  exceedingly  blames  the  imprudence  of  Pe¬ 
lopidas  upon  this  occasion.2  There  are,  says  he,  in 
the  intercourse  of  society,  certain  assurances,  and,  as 
it  were,  ties  of  sincerity,  upon  which  one  may  rea¬ 
sonably  rely:  such  are  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the 
pledge  of  wives  and  children  delivered  as  hostages, 
and  above  all  the  consistency  of  the  past  conduct  of 
those  with  whom  one  treats;  when,  notwithstanding 
those  motives  for  our  confidence,  we  are  deceived,  it 
is  a  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault:  but  to  trust  one’s 
self  to  a  notorious  traitor  and  villain,  is  certainly  an 
instance  of  temerity  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 

This  heinous  perfidy  of  Alexander  filled  the  minds 
of  all  his  subjects  with  terror  and  distrust,3  who  very 
much  suspected,  that,  after  so  flagrant  an  injustice 
and  so  daring  a  crime,  the  tyrant  would  spare  nobody, 
and  would  behave  upon  all  occasions,  and  towards  all 
sorts  of  people,  as  a  man  in  despair,  that  needed  no 
farther  regard  to  his  conduct  and  actions.  When 
the  news  was  brought  to  Thebes,  the  Thebans,  in¬ 
censed  at  so  base  a  deed,  immediately  sent  an  army 
into  Thessaly ;  and  as  they  were  displeased  with  Epa- 
minondas,  whom  they  suspected,  though  without  any 
good  reason,  of  having  been  too  favourable  to  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  upon  a  certain  occasion,  they  nominated 
other  generals;  so  that  he  served  in  this  expedition 
only  as  a  private  man.  The  love  of  his  country  and 
of  the  public  good  extinguished  all  resentment  in  the 
heart  of  that  great  man,  and  would  not  permit  him,  as 
is  but  too  common,  to  abandon  its  service  through 
any  pique  of  honour  or  personal  discontent.  , 

The  tyrant  in  the  mean  time  carried  Pelopidas  to 
Pherne,  ami  made  a  show  of  him  to  all  the  world  at 
first,  imagining  (hat  such  a  treatment  would  humble 
his  pride  and  abate  his  courage.  But  Pelopidas,  see¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  Pherae  in  great  consternation, 
perpetually  consoled  them,  advising  them  not  to  de¬ 
spair,  and  assuring  them  that  it  Would  not  be  long  be¬ 
fore  the  tyrant  would  be  punished.  He  caused  him 
to  be  told,  that  it  was  very  imprudent  and  very  un¬ 
just  to  torture  and  put  to  death  every  day  so  many  in¬ 
nocent  citizens,  that  had  never  done  him  any  wrong, 
End  to  spare  his  life,  who,  he  knew,  would  no  sooner 


be  out  of  his  hands,  than  he  would  punish  him  as  his 
crimes  deserved.  The  tyrant,  astonished  at  his  great¬ 
ness  of  soul,  sent  to  ask  him  why  he  took  so  much 
pains  to  meet  death?  “  It  is,”  returned  the  illustri¬ 
ous  prisoner,  “  that  thou  mayest  perish  the  sooner 
by  becoming  still  more  detestable  to  the  gods  and 
men.” 

From  that  time  the  tyrant  gave  orders  that  nobody 
should  see  or  speak  to  him.  But  Thebe,  his  wife 
the  daughter  of  Jason,  who  had  also  been  tyrant  of 
Phe'rte,  having  heard  of  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
Pelopidas  from  those  who  guarded  him,  had  a  curio¬ 
sity  to  see  and  converse  with  him;  and  Alexander 
could  not  refuse  her  his  permission.'1  He  loved  her 
tenderly  (if  indeed  a  tyrant  may  be  said  to  love  any 
body:)  but  rtotwithstanding that  tenderness, he  treat¬ 
ed  her  very  cruelly,  and  was  in  perpetual  distrust 
even  of  her.  He  never  went  to  her  apartment  with¬ 
out  a  slave  before  him  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  having  first  sent  some  of  his  guard  to  search  every 
coffer  for  concealed  poniards.  Wretched  prince* 
cries  Cicero,  who  could  confide  more  in  a  slave  and 
a  barbarian,  than  in  his  own  wife! 

Thebe  therefore  desiring  to  see  Pelopidas,  found 
him  in  a  melancholy  condition,  dressed  in  a  poor  ha¬ 
bit,  his  hair  and  beard  neglected,  and  void  of  every 
thing  that  might  console  him  in  his  distress.  Not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  refrain  from  tears  at  such  a  sight,  “  Ah, 
unfortunate  Pelopidas,”  said  she,  “how  I  pity  your 
poor  wife!” — “No  Thebe,”  replied  he,  “  it  is  you 
who  are  to  be  pitied,  who  can  endure  such  a  monster 
as  Alexander,  without  being  his  prisoner.”  Those 
words  touched  Thebe  to  the  quick,  for  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  she  bore  the  tyrant’s  cruelty,  vio¬ 
lence,  and  infamous  excesses.  Hence,  by  going  often 
to  see  Pelopidas,  and  openly  bewailing  before  him 
the  injuries  she  suffered,  she  daily  conceived  new  ab¬ 
horrence  for  her  husband,  whilst  hatred  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  revenge  grew  continually  more  strong  in  her 
heart. 

The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Thessaly, 
did  nothing  there  of  any  importance,  and  were  obli¬ 
ged,  by  their  incapacity  and  ill  conduct,  to  abandon 
the  country.  The  tyrant  pursued  them  in  their  re¬ 
treat,  harassed  them  shamefully, and  killed  abundance 
of  their  troops.  The  whole  army  had  been  defeated 
if  the  soldiers  had  not  obliged  Epaminondas,  who 
served  as  a  private  man  amongst  them,  to  take  upon 
him  the  command.  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  foot,  posted  himself  in  the 
rear;  where,  sometimes  sustaining  the  enemy’s  attacks 
and  sometimes  charging  them  in  his  turn,  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  retreat  with  success,  and  preserved  the  Boeo¬ 
tians.  The  generals  upon  their  return,  were  each 
of  them  fined  10,000  drachmas,5  and  Epaminondas 
substituted  in  their  place.  As  the  public  good  was 
his  sole  view,  he  overlooked  the  injurious  treatment 
and  kind  of  affront  which  he  had  received,  and  was 
amply  recompensed  by  the  glory  that  attended  so 
generous  and  disinterested  a  conduct. 

Some  days  after  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  ar¬ 
my  into  Thessaly;  whither  his  reputation  had  prece¬ 
ded  him.  It  had  spread  already  both  terror  and  joy 
through  the  whole  country;  terror  amongst  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  friends,  whom  the  very  name  of  Epaminondas 
dismayed,  and  joy  amongst  the  people,  from  the  as¬ 
surance  they  entertained  of  being  speedily  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  the  tyranny,  and  the  tyrant  punished 
for  all  his  crimes.  But  Epaminondas,  preferring  the 
safety  of  Pelopidas  to  his  own  glory,  instead  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  as  he  might  have,  done, 
chose  rather  to  protract  it,  from  the  apprehension  that 
the  tyrant,  if  reduced  to  despair,  like  a  wild  beast, 
would  turn  his  whole  rage  upon  his  prisoner.  For 
he  knew  the  violence  and  brutality  of  his  nature, 
which  would  hearken  neither  to  reason  nor  justice; 
and  that  he  took  deligh,t  in  burying  men  alive;  that 
some  he  covered  with  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild 
boars,  and  setting  his  dogs  upon  them,  caused  them 
to  be  torn  in  pieces,  or  shot  them  to  death  with  arrows. 
The'se  were  his  frequent  sports  and  diversions.  In 


*  A  city  of  Thessaly.  *  Lib.  viii.  p.  512. 
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the  cities  of  Me.liboea  and  Scotusa  1  which  were  in 
alliance  with  him,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  causing  them  to  be  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  he  ordered  the  throats  of  all  their  young 
men  to  be  cut  in  his  presence. 

Hearing  one  day  a  famous  actor  perform  a  part  in 
the  Troades  of  Euripedes,  he  suddenly  went  out  of 
the  theatre,  and  sent  to  the  actor  to  tell  him  not  to 
be  under  any  apprehension  upon  that  account,  for 
that  his  leaving  the  place  was  not  from  being  dis¬ 
pleased  with  him,  but  because  he  was  ashamed  to  let 
the  citizens  see  him  weep  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  had  never  felt  any 
compassion  for  those  who  he  had  murdered. 

Though  he  was  little  susceptible  of  pity,  he  was 
much  so  of  lear  at  this  time.  Amazed  at  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Epaminondas,  and  dazzled  with  the  majesty 
that  surrounded  him,  he  made  haste  to  despatch 
persons  to  him  with  apologies  for  his  conduct.  Epa¬ 
minondas  could  not  endure  that  the  Thebans  should 
make  either  peace  or  alliance  with  so  wicked  a  man. 
He  only  granted  him  a  truce  for  thirty  days:  and  after 
having  got  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  out  of  his  hands, 
he  retired  with  his  troops. 

Fear  is  not  a  master  whose  lessons  make  any  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind.2  The  tyrant 
of  Pheras  soon  returned  to  his  natural  disposition. 
He  ruined  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  put  garri¬ 
sons  into  those  of  Pythia,  Achsea,  and  Magnesia. 
Those  cities  sent  deputies  to  Thebes  to  demand  a 
succour  of  troops,  praying  that  the  command  of  them 
might  be  given  to  Pelopidas;  which  was  granted. 
He  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  when  there 
happened  a  sudden  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  which  the 
city  of  Thebes  was  darkened  at  noon-day.  The 
dread  and  consternation  were  general.  Pelopidas 
knew  very  well  what  to  think  of  this  accident,  which 
was  no  more  than  was  natural;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  for  him  to  expose  7000  Thebans  against 
their  will,  nor  to  compel  them  to  march  in  the  terror 
and  apprehension  with  which  he  perceived  they  were 
seized.  He  therefore  gave  himself  alone  to  the 
Thessalians;  and  taking  with  him  300  horse  of  such 
Thebans  and  strangers  as  would  follow  him,  he 
departed,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  the  sooth¬ 
sayers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  most  wise  and  judicious. 

He  was  personally  incensed  against  Alexander, 
through  resentment  of  the  injuries  he  had  received 
from  him.  What  Thebe  his  wife  had  said,  and  he 
himself  knew,  of  the  general  discontent  in  regard  to 
the  tyrant,  gave  him  hopes  of  finding  great  divisions 
in  his  court,  and  a  universal  disposition  to  revolt. 
But  his  strongest  motive  was  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  action  in  itself.  For  his  sole  desire 
and  ambition  was  to  show  all  Greece,  that  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  sending 
generals  and  officers  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  the 
Athenians  on  their  part  were  in  a  manner  in  the  pay 
of  Alexander,  to  whom  they  had  erected  a  statue 
of  brass,  as  to  their  benefactor,  the  Thebans  were  the 
only  people  that  declared  open  war  against  tyranny, 
and  endeavoured  to  exterminate  from  amongst  the 
Greeks  all  unjust  and  violent  government. 

After  having  assembled  his  army  at  Pharsalus,  he 
marched  against  the  tyrant;  who,  being  apprised  that 
Pelopidas  had  but  few  Thebans,  and  knowing  that  his 
own  infantry  was  twice  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Thes¬ 
salians,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Pelopidas  being  told 
by  somebody  that  Alexander  was  approaching  with  a 
great  army;  “so  much  the  better,”  replied  he,  “we 
shall  beat  the  greater  number.” 

Near  a  place  called  Cynoscephalse,  there  were 
very  high  and  steep  hills,  which  lay  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain.  Both  armies  were  in  motion  to  seize  that 
post  with  their  foot,  when  Pelopidas  ordered  his 
cavalry  to  charge  that  of  the  enemy.  The  horse  of 
Pelopidas  broke  Alexander's;  and  whilst  they  pursued 
them  upon  the  plain,  Alexander  appeared  suddenly 
upon  the  top  of  the  hills,  having  outstripped  the 
Thessalian  infantry;  and  charging  fiercely  such  as 
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endeavoured  to  force  those  heights  and  intrench 
ments,  he  killed  the  foremost,  and  repulsed  the 
others,  obliging  them  to  give  way.  Pelopidas,  seeing 
this,  recalled  his  horse,  and  giving  them  orders  to 
attack  the  enemy’s  foot,  he  took  his  buckler,  and 
ran  to  those  who  were  fighting  upon  the  hills. 

He  presently  made  way  through  his  infantry,  and 
passing  111  a  moment  from  the  rear  to  the  front, 
revived  his  soldiers’  vigour  and  courage  in  such  a 
manner  as  made  the  enemies  believe  themselves 
attacked  by  fresh  troops.  They  supported  two  or 
three  charges  with  great  resolution;  but  finding 
Pelopidas’s  inlantry  continually  gaining  ground,  and 
that  his  cavalry,  who  were  now  returned  from  the 
pursuit,  came  to  support  them,  they  began  to  give 
way,  and  retired  slowly,  still  making  head  in  their 
retreat.  Pelopidas,  seeing  from  the  top  of  the  hills 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  which,  though  it  was 
not  yet  actually  put  to  flight,  began  to  break,  and 
was  in  great  disorder,  he  stopped  for  some  time, 
looking  about  every  where  for  Alexander. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  him  upon  his  right  wing, 
rallying  and  encouraging  his  mercenary  soldiers,  he 
could  contain  himselt  no  longer,  but,  fared  with  the 
sight,  and  abandoning  to  his  sole  resentment  the  care 
of  his  life  and  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  he  got  a 
great  way  before  his  battalions,  and  ran  forwards 
with  all  his  force,  calling  upon  and  defying  Alex¬ 
ander.  The  tyrant  made  no  answer  to  his  defiance, 
and  not  daring  to  wait  his  coming  up.  withdrew  to 
hide  himself  amongst  his  guards.  The  battalion 
standing  firm  for  some  time,  Pelopidas  broke  the  first 
ranks,  and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  the  guards  upon 
the  spot.  The  rest,  continuing  the  fight  at  a  distance, 
lierced  his  arms  and  breast  at  length  with  their  jave- 
ins.  The  Thessalians,  alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which 
they  saw  him,  made  all  the  haste  they  could  from  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  to  his  assistance;  but  he  was  fallen 
dead  when  they  arrived.  The  infantry  and  the  The¬ 
ban  horse,  returned  to  fight  against  the  enemy’s  main 
body,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  a  great 
way.  The  plain  was  covered  with  the  dead:  for 
more  than  3000  of  the  tyrant’s  troops  were  killed. 

This  action  of  Pelopidas,  though  it  appears  the 
effects  ol  a  consummate  valour,  is  inexcusable,  and 
has  been  generally  condemned,  because  there  is  no 
true  valour  without  wisdom  and  prudence.  The 
greatest  courage  is  cool  and  sedate.  It  spares  itself 
where  it  ought,  and  exposes  itself  when  occasion 
makes  it  necessary.  A  general  ought  to  see  every 
thing,  and  to  have  every  thing  in  his  thoughts.  To 
be  in  a  condition  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  on  all 
occasions,  he  must  not  precipitate  himself  where 
there  is  the  danger  of  his  being  cut  off’,  and  of  cau¬ 
sing  the  loss  of  his  army  by  his  death. 

Euripides,3  after  having  said  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
that  it  is  highly  glorious  for  the  general  of  an  army 
to  obtain  the  victory  while  he  preserves  his  own  life, 
adds,  “that  if  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  die,  he 
ought  to  do  so  by  resigning  his  life  into  the  hands  of 
virtue;”  as  if  he  wished  to  imply,  that  virtue  alone, 
not  passion,  anger,  or  revenge,  has  a  right  over  the 
life  of  r  general,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  valour  is 
to  preserve  him  who  preserves  others. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  saying  of  Timotheus  is 
so  just  and  amiable.  4  When  Chares  was  one  day 
showing  to  the  Athenians  the  wounds  he  had  received 
whilst  he  was  their  general,  and  his  shield  pierced 
through  with  a  pike:  “For  my  part,”  said  Timotheus, 
“when  I  was  besieging  Samos,  and  a  dart  happened 
to  fall  very  near  me,  I  was  much  ashamed  as  having 
exposed  myself  like  a  young  man  without  necessity, 
and  more  than  was  consistent  for  the  general  of  so 
great  an  army.”  Hannibal  certainly  cannot  be 
suspected  of  fear,  and  yet  it  has  been  observed,  that 
in  the  great  number  of  battles  which  he  fought,  he 
never  received  any  wound,  except  only  at  the  siege 
of  Saguntum. 

It  is  therefore  not  without  reason,  that  Pelopidas  is 
reproached  with  having  sacrified  all  his  other  virtues 
to  his  valour,  by  thus  throwing  away  his  life,  and  with 
having  died  rather  for  himself  than  his  country. 

»  Plut.  in  Pelop.  317.  *  Plut.  iu  Pelop.  p.  278" 
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Never  was  a  captain  more  lamented  than  he.  His 
death  changed  the  victory  so  lately  gained  into 
mourning.  A  profound  silence  and  universal  afflic¬ 
tion  reigned  throughout  the  whole  army,  as  if  it  had 
been  entirely  defeated.  When  his  body  was  carried 
to  Thebes,  from  every  city  through  which  it  passed, 
the  people  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  the  magistrates  and 
priests,  came  out  to  meet  the  bier,  and  to  march 
ill  procession  before  it,  carrying  crowns,  trophies, 
and  armour,  all  of  gold.  The  Thessalians,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  highly  afflicted  for  his  death, 
and  equally  sensible  of  their  obligations  to  him,  made 
it  their  request,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
celebrate  ai  their  sole  expense  the  obsequies  of  a 
general,  who  had  devoted  himself  for  their  preserva¬ 
tion;  and  that  honourable  privilege  could  not  be 
refused  to  their  grateful  zeal. 

His  funeral  was  magnificent,  especially  in  the  sin¬ 
cere  affliction  of  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians.  For, 
says  Plutarch,  the  external  pomp  of  mourning,  and 
those  marks  of  sorrow,  which  may  be  imposed  by 
the  public  authority  upon  the  people,  are  not  always 
Certain  proofs  of  their  real  sentiments.  The  tears 
which  flow  in  private  as  well  as  public,  the  regret 
expressed  equally  by  great  and  small,  the  praises 
given  by  the  general  and  unanimous  voice  to  a  person 
who  is  no  more,  and  from  whom  nothing  farther  is 
expected,  are  an  evidence  not  to  be  questioned,  and 
a  homage  never  paid  but  to  virtue.  Such  were  the 
obsequies  of  Pelopidas,  and,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
more  great  and  magnificent  could  be  imagined. 

Thebes  was  not  contented  with  lamenting  Pelo¬ 
pidas,  but  resolved  to  avenge  him.  A  small  army  of 
7000  foot  and  700  horse  were  immediately  sent 
against  Alexander.  The  tyrant,  who  had  not  yet 
recovered  the  terror  of  his  defeat,  was  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  defend  himself.  He  was  obliged  to  restore 
to  the  Thessalians  the  cities  he  had  taken  from  them, 
and  to  give  the  Magnesians,  Pythiots,  and  Achaeans, 
their  liberty;  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  their 
country;  and  to  swear  that  he  would  always  obey 
the  Thebans,  and  march  at  their  orders  against  all 
their  enemies. 

Such  a  punishment  was  very  gentle.  Nor,  says 
Plutarch,  did  it  appear  sufficient  to  the  gods,  or 
proportioned  to  his  crimes:  they  had  reserved  one 
for  him  worthy  of  a  tyrant.  Thebe,  his  wife,  who 
saw  with  horror  and  detestation  the  cruelty  and 
perfidy  of  her  husband,  and  had  not  forgotten  the 
lessons  and  advice  which  Pelopidas  had  given  her 
whilst  in  prison,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  her 
three  brothers  to  kill  him.  The  tyrant’s  whole 
palace  was  full  of  guards,  who  kept  watch  through 
the  whole  night;  but  he  placed  little  confidence  in 
them,  and  as  his  life  was  in  some  sort  in  their  hands, 
he  feared  them  the  most  of  all  men.  He  lay  in  a 
high  chamber,  to  which  he  ascended  by  a  ladder  that 
was  drawn  up  after  his  entrance.  Near  this  chamber 
a  great  dog  was  chained  to  guard  it.  He  was 
exceeding  fierce,  and  knew  nobody  but  his  master, 
Thebe,  and  the  slave  who  fed  him. 

The  time  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  of  the 
plot  being  arrived.  Thebe  shut  up  her  brothers  du¬ 
ring  the  day-time,  in  an  apartment  near  the  tyrant’s. 
When  he  entered  his  own  chamber  at  night,  as  he  was 
overcharged  with  meat  and  wine,  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep  immediately.  Thebe  went  out  presently  after, 
and  ordered  the  slave  to  take  away  the  dog,  that  he 
might  not  disturb  her  husband’s  repose;  and  lest  the 
ladder  should  make  a  noise  when  her  brothers  came 
up  by  it,  she  covered  the  steps  of  it  with  wool.  All 
things  being  thus  prepared,  she  made  her  brothers 
ascend  softly,  armed  with  daggers:  when  they  came 
to  the  door,  they  were  seized  with  terror,  and  would 
go  no  farther.  Thebe,  quite  out  of  her  wits,  threa¬ 
tened  to  awake  the  tyrant  if  they  did  not  proceed 
immediately,  and  to  discover  the  plot  to  him.  Shame 
and  fear  re-animated  them:  she  made  them  enter, 
led  them  to  the  bed,  and  held  the  lamp  herself,  whilst 
they  killed  him  with  repeated  wounds.  The  news 
of  his  death  was  immediately  spread  through  the  city. 
His  dead  body  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  outrages, 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  people,  and  given  for  a 


prey  to  the  dogs  and  vultures:  a  just  reward  for  hiu 
violent  oppressions  and  detestable  cruelties. 

SECTION  VII. — EPAMINONDAS  IS  CHOSEN  GENE¬ 
RAL  OF  THE  THEBANS.  HIS  SECOND  ATTEMPT 

AGAINST  SPARTA.  HIS  CELEBRATED  VICTORY 

AT  MANTINEA.  HIS  DEATH  AND  EULOGY. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
Thebes  was  no  small  subject  of  alarm  A.  M.  3641 
to  the  neighbouring  states.1  Every  Ant.  J.  C.  363. 
thing  was  at  that  time  in  motion  in 
Greece.  A  new  war  had  sprung  up  between  the  Ar 
cadiansand  the  Eleans,  which  had  occasioned  anothei 
between  the  Arcadians  themselves.  The  people  of 
Tegasa  had  called  in  the  Thebans  to  their  aid,  and 
those  of  Mantinea,  the  Spartans  and  Athenians. 
There  were  besides  several  other  allies  on  each  side. 
The  former  gave  Epaniinondas  the  command  of  their 
troops,  who  immediately  entered  Arcadia,  and  en¬ 
camped  at  Tegasa,  with  design  to  attack  the  Manti- 
neans,  who  had  quitted  their  alliance  with  Thebes  to 
attach  themselves  to  Sparta. 

Being  informed  that  Agesilaus  had  begun  his  march 
with  his  army,  and  was  advancing  towards  Mantinea, 
he  formed  an  enterprise,  which,  he  believed,  would 
immortalize  his  name,  and  entirely  reduce  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  He  left  Tegaea  in  the  night  with  his 
army,  unknown  to  the  Mantineans,  and  marched  di¬ 
rect!}  to  Sparta  by  a  different  route  from  that  of 
Agesilaus.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  the 
city  by  surprise,  as  it  had  neither  walls,  defence,  nor 
troops:  but  happily  for  Sparta,  a  Cretan  having  made 
all  possible  haste  to  apprize  Agesilaus  of  his  design, 
he  immediately  despatched  one  of  his  horse  to  advise 
the  city  of  the  danger  that  threatened  it,  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  soon  after  in  person. 

He  had  scarce  entered  the  town,  when  the  The¬ 
bans  were  seen  passing  the  Eurotas,  and  coming  on 
against  the  city.  Epaniinondas,  who  perceived  that 
his  design  was  discovered,  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  not  to  retire  without  some  attempt.  He  there¬ 
fore  made  his  troops  advance,8  and  making  use  of 
valour  instead  of  stratagem,  he  attacked  the  city  in 
several  quarters,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  public, 
square,  and  seized  that  part  of  Sparta  which  lay  upon 
the  side  of  the  river.  Agesilaus  made  head  every 
where,  and  defended  himself  with  much  more  valour 
than  could  be  expected  from  his  years.  He  saw  well, 
that  it  was  not  now  a  time,  as  before,  to  spare  him¬ 
self,  and  to  act  only  on  the  defensive;  but  that  he  had 
need  of  all  his  courage  and  daring,  and  to  fight  with 
all  the  vigour  of  despair;  means  which  he  had  never 
yet  used,  nor  placed  his  confidence  in  before,  but 
which  he  employed  with  great  success  in  the  present 
dangerous  emergency.  For  by  this  happy  despair 
and  prudent  audacity,  he  in  a  manner  snatched  the 
city  out  of  the  hands  of  Epaniinondas.  His  son  Ar- 
ehidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  Spartan  youth,  behaved 
with  incredible  valour  wherever  the  danger  was 
greatest,  and  with  his  small  troop  stopped  the  enemy, 
and  made  great  head  against  them  on  all  sides. 

A  young  Spartan,  named  Isadas,  distinguished  him¬ 
self  particularly  in  this  action.  He  was  very  hand¬ 
some,  perfectly  well-shaped,  of  an  advantageous  sta¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  He  had  neither 
armour  nor  clothes,  his  body  shone  with  oil,  and  he 
held  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 

In  this  condition  he  rushed  with  impetuosity  from 
his  house,  and  breaking  through  the  throng  of  the 
Spartans  that  were  fighting,  he"  threw  himself  upon 
the  enemy,  gave  mortal  wounds  at  every  blow,  and 
laid  all  at  his  feet  who  opposed  him,  without  receiving 
any  hurt  himself,  whether  it  were  that  the  enemy 
were  dismayed  at  so  astonishing  a  sight,  or  whether, 
says  Plutarch,  the  gods  took  pleasure  in  preserving 
him  upon  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour.  It  is 
said,  the  Ephori  decreed  him  a  crown  after  the  battle, 
in  honour  of  his  exploits,  but  afterwards  fined  him  a 
1000  drachmas3  for  having  exposed  himself  to  so  great 
a  danger  without  arms. 

■  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  642— 644,  Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  015.  Diod 

p.  391,  302. 

»  Polyb.  1.  ix.  p.  547.  »  About  25£ 
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Epaminondas,  having  failed  in  his  aim,  and  fore¬ 
seeing  that  the  Arcadians  would  certainly  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  Sparta,  and  not  being  willing  to  have 
them  with  all  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  upon  his 
hands  at  the  same  time,  returned  with  expedition  to 
Tegaea.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  with 
their  allies,  followed  him  close  in  the  rear. 

This  general,1  considering  his  command  was  upon 
the  point  of  expiring,  and  that  if  he  did  not  fight,  his 
reputation  might  sutler  extremely,  and  that  immedi¬ 
ately  alter  his  retreat,  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  the 
Theban  allies,  and  entirely  ruin  them,  gave  orders  to 
his  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  battle. 

The  Greeks  had  never  fought  amongst  themselves 
with  more  numerous  armies.  That  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  consisted  of  more  than  20,000  foot  and  2000 
horse;  the  Theban  army  of  30,000  foot  and  near3000 
horse.  Upon  the  right  wing  of  the  former,  the  Man- 
tineans,  Arcadians,  and  Lacedaemonians,  were  posted 
in  one  line;  the  Eleans  and  Achasaus,  who  were  the 
weakest  of  their  troops,  had  the  centre ;  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  alone  composed  the  left  wing.  In  the  other 
army,  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians  were  on  the  left, 
the  Argives  on  the  right,  and  the  other  allies  in  the 
centre.  The  cavalry  on  each  side  were  disposed  in 
the  wings. 

The  Theban  general  marched  in  the  same  order  of 
battle  in  which  he  intended  to  fight,  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged,  when  he  came  up  with  the  enemy, to 
lose,  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  a  time  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  much  saved  in  great  enterprises. 

He  did  not  march  directly,  and  with  his  front  to 
the  enemy,  but  in  a  column  along  the  hills  with  his 
left  wing  foremost,  to  make  them  imagine  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  fight  that  day.  When  he  was  over 
against  them  at  a  quarter  of  a  league’s  distance,  he 
made  his  troops  halt  and  lay  down  their  arms,  as  if 
he  designed  to  encamp  there.  The  enemy  in  fact 
were  deceived  by  that  stand, and  reckoning  no  longer 
upon  a  battle,  they  quitted  their  arms,  dispersed 
themselves  about  the  camp,  and  suffered  that  ardour 
to  extinguish  which  the  near  approach  of  a  battle  is 
wont  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers. 

Epatninondas,  however,  by  suddenly  wheeling  his 
troops  to  the  right,  having  changed  his  column  into  a 
line,  and  having  drawn  out  the  choice  troops  whom 
he  had  expressly  posted  in  front  upon  his  march,  he 
made  them  double  their  files  upon  the  front  of  his  left 
wing  to  add  to  its  strength,  and  to  put  it  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  attack  in  a  point  the  Lacedeemonian  phalanx, 
which, by  the  movement  he  had  made,  faced  itdirectly. 
He  ordered  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  his  army  to 
move  very  sloiv,  and  to  halt  before  they  came  up  with 
the  enemy,  that  he  might  not  hazard  the  event  of  the 
battle  upon  troops  on  whom  he  could  not  rely. 

He  expected  to  decide  the  victory  by  that  body  of 
chosen  troops  which  he  commanded  in  person,  and 
which  he  had  formed  in  a  column  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  a  point  like  a  galley,  says  Xenophon.  He  assured 
himself  that  if  he  could  penetrate  the  Lacedaemonian 
phalanx,  in  which  the  enemy’s  principal  force  consist¬ 
ed,  he  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  rout  the  rest  of 
their  army,  by  charging  upon  the  right  and  left  with 
his  victorious  troops. 

But  that  he  might  prevent  the  Athenians  in  the  left 
wing  from  coming  to  the  support  of  their  right  against 
his  intended  attack,  he  made  a  detachment  of  his  horse 
and  foot  advance  out  of  the  line,  and  posted  them  up¬ 
on  the  rising  ground  in  readiness  to  flank  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  as  well  to  cover  his  right,  as  to  alarm  them; 
and  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend  being  taken  in 
flank  and  rear  themselves,  if  they  advanced  to  sustain 
their  right. 

After  having  disposed  his  who  e  army  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  he  moved  on  to  charge  the  enemy  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  column.  They  were  strangely  surprised 
when  they  saw  Epaminondas  advance  towards  them 
in  this  order,  and  resumed  their  arms,  bridled  their 
horses,  and  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  the  ranks. 

Whilst  Epaminondas  was  marching  against  the  en 
emy,  the  cavalry  that  covered  his  flank  on  the  left. 
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the  best  at  that  time  in  Greece,  entirely  composed  of 
Thebans  and  Thessalians,  had  orders  to  attack  the 
enemy  s  horse.  The  Thenan  general,  whom  nothing 
escaped,  had  judiciously  planted  bowmen,  slingers 
and.  lancers  in  the  intervals  of  his  horse,  in  order  to 
begin,  the  disorder  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  by  a  previ¬ 
ous  discharge  of  a  shower  of  arrows,  stones,  and  jave¬ 
lins  upon  them.  The.other  army  liad  neglected  to 
take  the  same  precautions,  and  had  committed  ano¬ 
ther  fault  not  less  considerable,  in  giving  as  much 
depth  to  the  squadrons  as  if  they  had  been  a  phalanx. 
By  this  means  their  horse  were  incapable  of  support¬ 
ing  long  the  charge  of  the  Thebans.  After  having 
made  several  ineffectual  attacks  with  great  loss,  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  behind  their  infantry. 

In  the  mean  time  Epaminondas,  with  his  body  of 
foot,  had  attacked  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx.  The 
troops  came  to  the  charge  on  both  sides  with  incredi¬ 
ble  ardour;  both  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians 
being  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  the  glory 
of  arms  to  their  rivals.  They  began  by  fighting  with 
the  spear;  and  those  first  arms  being  soon  broken  in 
the  fury  of  the  combat,  they  charged  each  othersword 
in  hand.  The  resistance  was  equally  obstinate,  and 
the  slaughter  very  great  on  both  sides.  The  troops 
despising  danger,  and  desiring  only  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  greatness  of  their  actions,  chose  ra¬ 
ther  to  die  in  their  ranks,  than  to  lose  a  step  of  their 
ground. 

The  furious  s’aughter  on  both  sides  having  conti¬ 
nued  a  great  while  without  the  victory’s  inclining  to 
either,  Epaminondas,  to  force  it  to  declare  for  him, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in 
person,  without  regard  to  the  danger  of  his  own  life. 
He  formed  therefore  a  troop  of  the  bravest  and  most 
determinate  about  him,  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  them,  made  a  vigorous  charge  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  where,  the  battle  was  most  warm,  and  wounded 
the  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  first  jave¬ 
lin  he  threw.  His  troop  by  his  example,  having 
wmunded  or  killed  all  that  stood  in  their  way,  broke 
and  penetrated  the  phalanx.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
dismayed  by  the  presence  of  Epaminondas,  and  over¬ 
powered  by  the  weight  of  that  intrepid  band,  were 
compelled  to  give  ground.  The  main  body  of  the 
Theban  troops,  animated  by  their  general’s  example 
and  success,  drove  back  the  enemy  upon  his  right 
and  left,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  But 
some  troops  of  the  Spartans,  perceiving  that  Epami¬ 
nondas  abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his  ardour, 
suddenly  rallied,  and  returning  to  the  fight,  charged 
him  with  a  shower  of  javelins.  Whilst  he  kept  off 
part  of  those  darts,  shunned  some  of  them,  warded 
off  others,  and  was  fighting  with  the  most  heroic 
valour,  to  assure  the  victory  to  his  army,  a  Spartan, 
named  Callicrates,  gave  him  a  mortal  wound  with  a 
javelin  in  the  breast  through  his  cuirass.  The  wood 
of  the  javelin  being  broken  off,  and  the  iron  head 
continuing  in  the  wound,  the  torment  was  insup¬ 
portable,  and  he  fell  immediately.  The  battle  began 
around  him  with  new  fury;  the  one  side  using  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  take  him  alive,  and  the  other 
to  save  him.  The  Thebans  gained  their  point  at  last, 
and  carried  him  off,  after  having  put  the  enemy  to 
flight.  They  did  not  pursue  them  far:  and  returning 
immediately,  contented  themselves  with  remaining 
masters  of  the  field  and  of  the  dead,  without  making 
any  advantage  of  their  victory,  or  undertaking  any 
thing  farther,  as  if  they  stayed  for  the  orders  of  their 
general. 

The  cavalry,  dismayed  by  the  accident  of  Epami¬ 
nondas,  whom  they  believed  to  be  dead,  and  seeming 
rather  vanquished  than  victorious,  neglected  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  success  in  the  same  manner,  and  returned  to 
their  former  post. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  on  the  left  wing  of  the  The¬ 
bans,  the  Athenian  horse  attacked  their  cavalry  on 
the  right.  But  as  the  latter,  besides  the  superiority 
of  number,  had  the  advantage  of  being  seconded  by 
the  light  infantry  posted  in  their  intervals,  they 
charged  the  Athenians  rudely,  and  having  galled  them 
extremely  with  their  darts,  broke,  and  obliged  them 
to  fly.  After  having  dispersed  and  repulsed  them  'n 


i  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  645 — 647 
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this  manner,  instead  of  pursuing  them,  they  thought 
proper  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Athenian  foot, 
which  they  took  in  flank,  put  into  disorder,  and  push¬ 
ed  with  great  vigour.  Just  as  they  were  about  to 
take  to  flight,  the  general  of  the  Elean  cavalry,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  reserve,  seeing  the  danger  of 
that  phalanx,  came  upon  the  spur  to  its  relief,  charged 
the  Theban  horse,  who  expected  nothing  less,  forced 
them  to  retreat,  and  regained  from  them  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  At  the  same  time,  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
which  had  been  routed  at  first,  finding  they  were  not 
pursued,  rallied;  and  instead  of  going  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  their  foot  which  was  roughly  handled, 
they  attacked  the  detachment  posted  by  the  Thebans 
upon  the  heights  without  the  line,  and  put  it  to  the 
sword. 

After  these  different  movements,  and  this  alterna¬ 
tion  of  losses  and  advantages,  the  troops  upon  both 
sides  stood  still  and  rested  upon  their  arms;  and  the 
trumpets  of  the  two  armies,  as  if  by  consent,  sounded 
the  retreat  at  the  same  time.  Each  party  pretended 
to  the  victory,  and  erected  a  trophy:  the  Thebans, 
because  they  had  defeated  the  right  wing,  and  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle;  the  Athenians 
because  they  had  cut  the  detachment  in  pieces.  And 
from  this  point  of  honour,  both  sides  refused  at  first 
to  ask  leave  to  bury  their  dead,  which  with  the  an¬ 
cients,  was  confessing  their  defeat.  The  Lacedtemo- 
nians,  however,  first  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the  per¬ 
mission;  after  which,  the  rest  had  no  thoughts  but 
of  paying  the  last  duties  to  the  slain  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  sides. 

Such  was  the  event  of  the  famous  battle  of  Manti- 
nea.  Xenophon,  in  his  relation  of  it,  which  concludes 
his  history,  recommends  to  the  reader’s  attention  the 
disposition  of  the  Theban  troops,  and  the  order  of 
battle,  which  he  describes  as  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  art  of  war.  And  the  Chevalier  Fo- 
lard,  who  justly  looks  upon  Epaminondas  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  Greece  ever  produced,  in  his 
description  of  the  same  battle,  ventures  to  call  it  the 
masterpiece  of  that  great  captain. 

Epaminondas  had  been  carried  into  the  camp.  The 
surgeons,  after  having  examined  the  wound,  declared 
that  he  would  expire  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  dart 
was  drawn  out  of  it.  These  words  gave  all  that  were 
present  the  utmost  sorrow  and  affliction:  they  were 
inconsolable  on  seeing  so  great  a  man  about  to  die, 
and  to  die  without  issue.  For  him,  the  only  concern 
fie  expressed  was  about  his  arms,  and  the  success  of 
the  battle.  When  they  showed  him  his  shield,  and 
assured  him  that  the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victory; 
turning  towards  his  friends  with  a  calm  and  serene 
air:  “Do  not  regard,”  said  he,  “this  day  as  the  end 
of  my  life,  but  as  the  beginning  of  my  happiness,  and 
the  completion  of  my  glory.  I  leave  Thebes  trium¬ 
phant,  proud  Sparta  humbled,  and  Greece  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  servitude.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not 
reckon  that  I  die  without  issue;  Leuctra  and  Manti- 
nea  are  two  illustrious  daughters,  that  will  not  fail  to 
keep  my  name  alive,  and  to  transmit  it  to  posterity.” 
Having  spoken  to  this  effect,  he  drew  the  head  of  the 
javelin  out  of  his  wound  and  expired. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Theban  power  expired 
with  this  great  man;  whom  Cicero  seems  to  rank 
above  all  the  illustrious  men  Greece  ever  produced.* 1 
Justin  is  of  the  same  opinion,2  when  he  says,  That  as 
a  dart  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  wound  when  the 
point  of  it  is  blunted,  so  Thebes,  after  having  lost  its 
general,  was  no  longer  formidable  to  its  enemies,  and 
its  power  seemed  to  have  lost  its  edge,  and  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated  by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  Before  him, 
that  city  was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable 


»  Epaminondas  princeps,  meo  judicip,  Gr®ci®.  Acad. 
Qumst.  1.  i.  n.  4. 

a  Nam  sicuti  telo,  si  primam  aciem  prsfregeris,  reliquo 
ferro  vim  nocendi  sust.uleris  ;  sic  illo,  velut  mucrone  tel i, 
ublato  duce  Thehanorum,  rei  quoque  public®  vires  hebetat® 
sunt :  ul  non  tarn  ilium  amisisse,  quam  cum  illo  omnes  inte- 
riise  vidcrenlur.  Nam  neque  hunc  ante  ducem  ullum  me- 
morabile  bellum  gessero,  nec  postea  virtutibus,  sed  cladubie, 
insignes  fuere  :  ut  manifestum  sit,  patriie  gloriam  et  natam 
«t  exlinctam  cum  eo  fuisse.  Justin.  1.  vi.  c.  8. 


action;  and  after  him,  it  sunk  into  its  original  ob 
scurity ;  so  that  it  saw  its  glory  take  birth  and  expire 
with  this  great  man. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  was  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  captain  or  good  man.3  He  sought  not  power  for 
himself,  but  for  his  country;  and  carried  his  disinte¬ 
restedness  to  such  a  pitch,  that  at  his  death  he  did  not 
leave  sufficient  wealth  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral.  Truly'  a  philosopher,  and  poor  by  inclina¬ 
tion  he  despised  riches,  without  affecting  any  reputa¬ 
tion  from  that  contempt;  and  if  Justin  may  be  believed 
he  coveted  glory  as  iittle  as  he  did  money.  It  was 
always  against  his  will  that  commands  were  conferred 
upon  him;  and  he  behaved  himself  in  them  in  such 
a  manner,  as  did  more  honour  to  the  dignities,  than 
the  dignities  to  him. 

Though  poor  himself,  and  without  any  estate,  his 
very  poverty,  by  drawing  upon  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  rich,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  others.  One  of  his  friends  being  in 
great  necessity,  Epaminondas  sent  him  to  a  very  rich 
citizen,  with  orders  to  ask  him  for  1000  crowns  in  his 
name.4 *  That  rich  man  coming  to  his  house,  to  know 
his  motives  for  directing  his  friend  to  him  upon  such 
an  errand;  “  Why,”6 *  replied  Epaminondas,  “  it  is  be¬ 
cause  this  honest  man  is  in  want,  and  you  are  rich.”® 

He  had  imbibed  those  generous  and  noble  senti¬ 
ments  from  the  study'  of  polite  learning  and  philoso¬ 
phy  ,7  which  he  had  made  his  usual  employment  and 
sole  delight  from  his  earliest  infancy';  so  that  it  was 
surprising,  and  a  question  frequently  asked  how,  and 
at  what  time,  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  always  busy 
amongst  books,  to  attain,  or  rather  seize,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  military  in  so  great  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  Fond  of  leisure,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  his  darling  passion,  he  shunned 
ublic  employments,  and  intrigued  only  to  exclude 
imself  from  them.  His  moderation  concealed  him 
so  well,  that  he  lived  obscure  and  almost  unknown. 
His  merit,  however,  discovered  him.  He  was  taken 
from  his  solitude  by  force,  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  armies;  and  he  demonstrated  that  philosophy, 
though  generally  despised  by  those  who  aspire  at  the 
glory  of  arms,  is  wonderfully  well  calculated  to  form 
heroes.  For  besides  its  being  the  greatest  step  to¬ 
wards  conquering  the  enemy,  to  know  how  to  conquer 
one’s  self,  in  this  school  anciently  were  taught  the 
great  maxims  of  true  policy',8  the  rules  of  every  kin  d 
of  duly,  the  motives  for  a  true  discharge  of  them,  wha 
we  owe  to  our  country,  the  right  use  of  authority 
wherein  true  courage  consists,  in  a  word,  the  qualities 
that  form  the  good  citizen,  statesman,  and  great  cap¬ 
tain. 

He  possessed  all  the  ornaments  of  the  mind:  he  had 
the  talent  of  speaking  in  perfection,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  most  sublime  sciences.  But  a  modest 
reserve  threw  a  veil  over  all  those  excellent  qualities, 
which  still  augmented  their  value,  and  he  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  be  ostentatious  of  them.  Spintharus, 
in  giving  his  character,  said,  “  That  he  never  had  met 
a  man,  who  knew  more,  and  spoke  less.”9 

It  may'  be  said  therefore  in  praise  of  Epaminondas, 
that  he  falsified  the  proverb,  which  treated  the  Boeo¬ 
tians  as  boorish  and  stupid.  This  was  the  notion  com¬ 
monly  entertained  of  them;10  and  it  was  imputed  to 


*  Fuit  incertum,  vir  melior  on  dux  esset.  Nam  et  impe- 
rium  non  sibi  semper  sed  patrise  quffisivit;  et  pecuni®  ade<S 
parous  fuit,  utsumptus  funeri  defuerit.  Gloria!  quoque  non 
cupidior,  qudm  pecuni®  ;  quippe  renusanti  omnia  imperia 
ingesta  sunt,  bonoresqne  ita  gessit,  ornamentum  non  acci 
pere,  sed  dari  ipsi  dignitati  videretur.  Justin. 

*  A  talent,  >  *  Plut.  de  pr®o«pt.  reipub.  get.  809. 

•  ”Ori  %^iwrb,-,  £,Vfv,  ouTOf  ajv ,  jrEtoj?  ectte’  o-u  S'c  jtXov 
tei*?. 

1  Jam  literarum  studium,  jam  philosophiffi  doctrina  tanta 

ut  mirabile  videretur,  unde  tam  insignia  militias  scienti 

liomini  inter  litcras  nato.  Justin. 

•  The  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  are  proof 

of  this. 

s  Plut.  de  audit,  p.  39. 

10  Inter  locorum  naturas  quantum  intersit,  videmus- 

Athenis  tenue  eodum,  ex  quo  auetiores  etiam  putantur  At- 

tici ;  crassum  Thebis,  itaquo  pinguea  Thebani.  Cie.  de 

Fato,  n.  7 
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the  gross  air  of  the  country,  as  the  Athenian  delicacy 
of  taste  was  attributed  to  the  subtlety  of  the  air  they 
breathed.  Horace  says,  that  to  judge  of  Alexander 
from  his  bad  taste  for  poetry,  one  would  swear  him 
a  true  Boeotian. 

Besot  um  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

Epist.  i.  1,  2. 

In  thick  Boeotian  air  you’d  swear  him  born. 

When  Alcibiades  was  reproached  with  having  little 
inclination  to  music,  he  thought  fit  to  make  this  ex¬ 
cuse:  “It  is  for  Thebans  to  sing  as  they  do,* 1  who 
know  not  how  to  speak.”  Pindar  and  Plutarch,  who 
had  very  little  of  the  soil  in  them,  and  who  are  proofs 
that  genius  is  of  all  nations,  do  themselves  condemn 
the  stupidity  of  their  countrymen.  Epaminondas  did 
honour  to  his  country,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of 
his  military  exploits,  but  by  that  sort  of  merit  which 
results  from  elevation  of  genius  and  the  study  of  the 
sciences. 

I  shall  conclude  this  portrait  and  character  with  a 
circumstance  that  gives  place  to  nothing  in  all  his 
other  excellencies,  and  which  may  even  be  preferred 
to  them,  as  it  indicates  a  good  heart,  and  a  tenderness 
and  sensible  disposition;  qualities  very  rare  amongst 
ihe  great,  but  infinitely  more  estimable  than  all  those 
splendid  attributes  which  the  generality  of  mankind 
commonly  gaze  at  with  admiration,  and  fancy  almost 
the  only  objects  worthy  of  either  being  imitated  or 
envied.  The  victory  at  Leuctra  had  drawn  the  eyes 
and  admiration  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  upon 
Epaminondas,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  supporter  and  restorer  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumph¬ 
ant  conqueror  of  Sparta,  as  the  deliverer  of  all  Greece  ■ 
in  a  word,  as  the  greatest  man,  and  the  most  excellent 
captain,  that  ever  wa3  in  the  world.  In  the  midst  of 
this  universal  applause,  so  capable  of  intoxicating,  in 
a  manlier,  the  general  of  an  army,  Epaminondas,  little 
sensible  to  so  affecting  and  so  deserved  a  glory,  “  My 
joy,”®  said  he,  “arises  from  my  sense  of  that  which 
the  news  of  my  victory  will  give  my  father  and  my 
mother.” 

Nothing  in  history  seems  to  me  so  valuable  as  such 
sentiments,  which  do  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
proceed  from  a  heart  which  neither  false  glory  nor 
false  greatness  have  corrupted.  I  confess  it  is  with 
grief  I  see  these  noble  sentiments  daily  expire  amongst 
us,  especially  in  persons  whose  birth  and  rank  raise 
them  above  others,  who,  too  frequently,  are  neither 
good  fathers,  good  sons,  good  husbands,  nor  good 
friends;  and  who  would  think  it  derogatory  to  them 
to  express  for  a  father  or  mother  the  tender  regard, 
of  which  we  have  here  so  fine  an  example  from  a  Pagan. 

Until  Epaminondas’s  time,  two  cities  had  exercised 
alternately  a  kind  of  empire  over  all  Greece.  The 
justice  and  moderation  of  Sparta  had  at  first  acquired 
it  a  distinguished  pre-eminence,  which  the  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  its  generals,  and  especially  of  Pausa- 
oias,  soon  made  it  lose.  The  Athenians,  until  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  held  the  first  rank;  but  in  a  manner 
scarcely  discernible  in  any  other  respect,  than  in  their 
care  to  acquit  themselves  worthily,  and  in  giving  their 
inferiorsjust  reason  to  believe  themselves  their  equals. 
They  judged  at  that  time,  and  very  justly,  that  the 
true  method  of  commanding,  and  of  continuing  their 
power,  was  to  evince  their  superiority  only  by  their 
good  offices  and  the  benefits  they  conferred.  Those 
.'lines,  so  glorious  for  Athens,  were  of  about  forty -five 
/ears’  continuance,  and  they  retained  a  part  of  that 
pre-eminence,  during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  make  in  all  the  seventy- 
two,  or  seventy-three  years,  which  Demosthenes  as¬ 
signs  to  the  duration  of  their  empire;  3  but  for  this 
latter  space  of  time,  the  Greeks  disgusted  by  the 
haughtiness  of  Athens,  received  no  laws  from  that 
city  without  reluctance.  Hence  the  Lacedaemonians 
became  again  the  arbiters  of  Greece,  and  continued 
so  from  the  time  Lysander  made  himself  master  of 
Athens,  until  the  first  war  undertaken  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  after  their  re-establishment  by  Conon,  to  with¬ 
draw  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  from  the 

»  They  were  great  musicians. 

i  P|ut,  iuCoriol  p  215  *  Demost.  Philip,  iii.  p.  89. 


tyranny  of  Sparta,  which  was  now  grown  more  inso¬ 
lent  than  ever.  At  length,  Thebes  disputed  the  su¬ 
premacy;  and  by  the  exalted  merit  of  a  single  man, 
saw  itself  at  the  head  of  all  Greece.  But  that  glori¬ 
ous  condition  was  of  no  long  continuance,  and  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
plunged  it  again  into  the  obscurity  in  which  he 
found  it. 

Demosthenes  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  cited, 
that  the  pre-eminence  granted  voluntarily  either  to 
Sparta  or  Athens,  was  a  pre-eminence  of  honour,  not 
of  dominion,  and  that  the  intent  of  Greece  was  to 
preserve  a  kind  of  equality  and  independence  in  the 
other  cities.  Hence,  says  he,  when  the  governing 
city  attempted  to  ascribe  to  itself  what  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  aimed  at  any  innovations,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  justice,  in  established  customs,  all  the  Greeks 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
and  without  any  ground  of  personal  discontent,  to 
espouse  with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  injured. 

I  shall  add  here  another  very  judicious  reflection 
from  Polybius.11  He  attributes  the  wise  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  the  times  I  have  spoken  of,  to  the 
ability  of  their  generals,  who  were  then  at  the  head 
of  their  affairs;  and  he  makes  use  of  a  comparison, 
which  explains,  not  unhappily,  the  character  of  that 
people.  A  vessel,  without  a  master,  says  he,  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  great  dangers,  when  every  one  insists  upon  its 
being  steered  according  to  his  opinion,  and  will  not 
suffer  others  to  guide  him.  If  then  a  rude  storm  at¬ 
tacks  it,  the  common  danger  conciliates  and  unites 
them;  they  abandon  themselves  to  the  pilot’s  skill, 
and  all  the  rowers  doing  their  duty,  the  snip  is  saved, 
and  in  a  state  of  security.  But  if,  when  the  tempest 
ceases,  and  the  weather  grows  calm  again,  the  discord 
of  the  mariners  revives;  if  they  will  hearken  no  lon¬ 
ger  to  the  pilot,  and  some  are  for  continuing  their 
voyage,  whilst  others  resolve  to  stop  in  the  midst  of 
the  course;  if  on  one  side  they  loose  their  sails,  and 
furl  them  on  the  other;  it  often  happens  that,  after 
having  escaped  the  most  violent  storms,  they  are 
shipwrecked  even  in  port.  This,  says  Polybius,  is  a 
natural  image  of  the  Athenian  republic.  As  long  as 
it  suffered  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of 
an  Aristides,  a  Themistocles,  a  Pericles,  it  came  off 
victorious  from  the  great  dangers.  But  prosperity 
blinded  and  ruined  it;  following  no  longer  any  thing 
but  its  own  caprice,  and  being  become  too  insolent 
to  be  advised  or  governed,  it  plunged  itself  into  the 
greatest  misfortunes. 

SECTION  VIII.— DEATH  OF  EVAGORAS  KING  OF 

SALAMIS.  NICOCLES  HIS  SON  SUCCEEDS  HIM.  AD¬ 
MIRABLE  CHARACTER  OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

The  third  year  of  the  101st  Olym¬ 
piad,6  and  soon  after  the  Thebans  A.  M.  3630. 
had  destroyed  Platasae  and  Thespise,  Ant.  J.  C.374, 
as  has  been  observed  before,  Evago- 
ras,  king  of  Salamis,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  of  whom 
much  has  been  said  in  the  ninth  book  of  this  volume, 
was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  eunuchs.  His  son  Ni- 
cocles  succeeded  him.  He  had  a  fine  model  before 
him  in  the  person  of  his  father;  and  he  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  his  duty  to  make  it  his  study,  and  to 
tread  in  his  steps.®  W.hjn  he  took  possession  of  the 
throne, he  found  the  public  treasury  entirely  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  the  great  expenses  which  his  father  had  been 
obliged  to  incur  in  the  long  war  which  he  had  to 
maintain  with  the  king  of  Persia.  He  knew  that  the 
generality  of  Princes,  upon  like  occasions,  think  every 
means  just  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  affairs; 
but  for  his  part,  he  acted  upon  different  principles. 
In  his  reign  there  was  no  talk  of  banishment,  taxes, 
and  confiscation  of  estates.  The  public  felicity  was 
his  sole  object,  and  justice  his  favourite  virtue.  He 
discharged  the  debts  of  the  state  gradually;  not  by 
crushing  the  people  with  excessive  imposts,  but  by 
retrenching  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  by  using  a 
wise  economy  in  the  administration  of  his  revenues. 
“I  am  sure,”  said  he,  “  that  no  citizen  can  complain 
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that  I  have  done  him  the  least  wrong:  and  I  have 
the  satislaction  to  know  that  1  have  enriched  many 
with  an  unsparing  hand.”*  He  believed  this  kin'd 
of  vanity,  it  it  be  a  vanity,  might  be  permitted  in  a 
piince*,  and  that  it  was  glorious  for  him  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  throw  out  such  a  defiance  to  his  subjects. 

He  piqued  hiuiseli  also  in  particular  upon  another 
virtue  2  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  admiration  in 
princes,  as  it  is  very  uncommon  among  them;  I  mean 
temperance.  It  is  most  amiable,  but  very  difficult, 
in  an  age  and  a  rank  of  life  to  which  every  thing 
seems  to  be  lawful,  and  wherein  pleasure,  armed 
with  all  her  arts  and  attractions,  is  continually  l)ing 
in  ambush  for  a  young  prince,  and  anticipating  his 
desires,  to  make  a  long  resistance  against  the  violence 
and  insinuation  ot  her  assaults.  J\icocles  gloried  in 
having  never  known  any  woman  besides  his  wife 
during  his  reign,  and  was  amazed  that  all  other 
contracts  should  be  treated  with  due  regard  in  civil 
society,  whilst  that  of  marriage,  the  most  sacred  and 
inviolable  of  obligations,  was  broken  through  with 
impunity;  and  that  men  should  not  blush  to  commit 
an  infidelity  in  respect  to  their  wives,  of  which, 
should  their  wives  be  guilty,  it  would  throw  them 
lrto  the  utmost  anguish  and  despair. 

^  ^ave  said  of  the  justice  and  temperance 
of  Nicocles,  Isocrates  puts  into  that  prince’s  own 
mouth;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have 
made  him  speak  in  such  a  manner,  if  his  conduct  had 
not  agreed  with  such  sentiments.  It  is  in  a  discourse, 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  that  king  to  his  people, 
wherein  he  describes  to  them  the  duties  of  subjects 
to  their  princes:  love,  respect,  obedience,  fidelity, 
and  unbounded  devotion  to  their  service;  and  to 
ek&a&e  them  more  effectually  to  the  discharge  of 
those  duties,  he  does  not  disdain  to  give  them  an 
a.- count  of  his  own  conduct  and  sentiments. 

In  another  discourse,3  which  precedes  this,  Isocrates 
lays  betore  Nicocles  all  the  duties  of  the  sovereignty, 
and  makes  excellent  reflections  upon  that  subject,  of 
which  I  can  repeat  here  only  a  very  small  part.  He 
begin?  by  telling  him  that  the  virtue  of  private  per¬ 
sons  is  much  better  supported  than  his  own,  by  the 
mediocrity  of  their  condition,  by  the  employment 
oares  inseparable  from  it,  by  the  misfortunes  to 
which  they  are  frequently  exposed,  by  their  distance 
rom  pleasures  and  luxury,  and  particularly  by  the 
liberty  which  their  friends  and  relations  have  of 
giving  them  advice;  whereas,  the  generality  of 
princes  have  none  of  these  advantages.  He  adds, 
that  a  king,  who  would  make  himself  capable  of 
governing  well,  ought  to  avoid  an  idle  and  inactive 
I  e>  should  set  apart  a  fixed  time  for  business  and 
the  public  affairs,  should  form  his  council  of  the  most 
able  and  experienced  persons  in  his  kingdom,  should 
endeavour  to  make  himself  as  much  superior  to 
others  by  his  merit  and  wisdom  as  he  is  by  his 
dignity,  and  especially  to  acquire  the  love  of  his 
subjects,  and  for  that  purpose  love  them  sincerely, 
and  look  upon  himself  as  their  common  father. 

“  Persist,”  said  he,  “  in  the  religion  you  have  received 
from  jour  forefathers,  but  be  assured  that  the  most 
grateful  adoration  and  sacrifice  that  you  can  offer  to 
the  Divinity,  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  rendering  your¬ 
self  good  and  just.  Show,  upon  all  occasions,  so 
high  a  regard  for  truth,  that  a  single  word  from  you 
niay  be  more  confided  in  than  the  oath  of  others 
Be  a  warrior,  by  your  ability  in  military  affairs,  and 
by  such  a  warlike  provision  as  may  intimidate  your 
enemies;  but  let  your  inclinations  be  pacific,  and  be 
rigidly  exact,  in  never  pretending  to,  or  undertaking 
any  thing  unjustly.  The  only  certain  proof  that  yoS 
have  reigned  well,  will  be  the  power  of  bearing  this 
testimony  to  yourself ;  that  your  people  are  become 
both  more  happy  and  more  wise  under  your  govern¬ 
ment.”  ° 

What  seems  to  me  most  remarkable  in  this  dis¬ 
course,  is,  that  the  advice  which  Isocrates  o-ives  the 
king  is  neither  attended  with  praises,  nor  with  those 
studied  reservations  and  artificial  turns,  without 
which  fearfu  and  modest  truth  dares  not  venture  to 
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approach  the  throne.  This  is  most  woithy  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  it  is  still  more  to  the  credit  of  the  pi  ince 
than  the  writer.  Nicocles,  far  from  being  offended 
at  these  counsels,  received  them  with  joy:  and  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  Isocrates,  made  him  a  present 
of  twenty  talents,  that  is  to  say,  20,000  crowns.4 
SECTION  IX. — ARTAXERXES  MNEMON  UNDER¬ 
TAKES  THE  REDUCTION  OF  EGYPT.  JPHICRATES 
THE  ATHENIAN  IS  APPOINTED  GENERA I.  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  TROOPS.  THE  ENTERPRISE  MISCAR¬ 
RIES  BY  THE  ILL-CONDUCT  OF  PHARNABAZUS 
THE  PERSIAN  GENERAL. 

ARTAXERXES, 5  after  having  given 
his  people  an  interval  of  relaxation  A.  M.  3627 
for  several  years,  had  formed  the  Ant.  J.  C.  377. 
design  of  reducing  Egypt,  which  had 
shaken  of!  the  Persian  yoke  long  before,  and  made 
great  preparations  for  war  for  that  purpose.  Achoris, 
who  then  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  had  given  Evagora3 
powerful  aid  against  the  Persians,  foreseeing  the 
storm,  raised  abundance  of  troops  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  took  into  his  pay  a  great  body  of  Greeks  and 
other  auxiliary  soldiers,  of  whom  Chabrias  the 
Athenian  had  the  command.6  He  had  accepted  that 
office  of  himself,  and  without  the  authority  of  the 
republic. 

Pharnabazus,  having  been  charged  with  this  war 
sent  to  Athens  to  complain  that  Chabrias  had  engaged 
himself  to  serve  against  his  master,  and  threatened'the 
republic  with  the  king’s  resentment,  if  he  was  not 
immediately  recalled.  He  demanded  at  the  same 
time  Iphicrates,  another  Athenian,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  captains  of  his 
time,  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  body  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  service  of  his  master.  The  Athenians, 
who  had  a  great  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the 
king’s  friendship,  recalled  Chabrias,  and  ordered 
him,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  repair  to  Athens  by  a 
certain  day.  Iphicrates  was  sent  to  the  Persian  army. 

The  preparations  of  the  Persians  went  on  so  slow¬ 
ly,  that  two  whole  years  elapsed  before  they  entered 
upon  action.  Achoris, t  kingof  Egypt,  died  in  that 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Psammuthis,  who  reign¬ 
ed  but  a  year.  Nepheritus  was  the  next,  and  four 
months  after  Nectanebis,  who  reigned  ten  or  twelve 
years. 

Artaxerxes,8  to  draw  some  troops 
out  of  Greece,  sent  ambassadors  A.  M.  3630. 
thither,  to  declare  to  the  several  Ant.  J.  C.374. 
states,  that  the  king’s  intent  was, 
they  should  all  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  treaty  of  Antakidas,  that  all  Garri¬ 
sons  should  be  withdrawn,  and  all  the  cities  suffered 
‘°„enj°y  t“e,r  liberty  under  their  respective  laws 
All  Greece  received  his  declaration  with  pleasure! 
except  the  Thebans,  who  refused  to  conform  to  it 
At  length  9  every  thing  being  in  readiness  for  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  a  camp  was  formed  at  Aco,  since 
called  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine,  the  place  appointed 
for  the  genera]  rendezvous.  In  a  review  there  the 
army  was  found  to  consist  of  200.000  Persians,  under 
the  command  of  Pharnabazus  and  20,000  Greeks  un- 
derlph  mrates.  The  naval  forces  were  in  proportion 
o  those  of  the  land;  their  fleet  consisted  of  300  Gal¬ 
leys,  besides  200  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  and  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  barks  to  transport  the  necessary  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  fleet  and  army.  ^  ^ 

The  army  and  fleet  began  to  move  at  the  same 
time;  and  that  they  might  act  in  concert,  they  sepa- 
rated  from  each  other  as  little  as  possible.  The  war 
was  to  open  with  the  siege  of  PeAisium  ;  but  so  much 
time  had  been  given  the  Egyptians,  that  Nectanebis 
had  rendered  the  approach  to  it  impracticable,  both 
y  sea  and  land.  The  fleet,  therefore,  instead  of  ma- 
|ng  a  descent,  as  had  been  projected,  sailed  for¬ 
wards,  ano  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  called  the 
Mendesian.  The  Nile  at  that  time  emptied  itself 
!n  o  ,he  sea  by  seven  different  channels,  of  which  only 
two  remain  at  this  riay;lO  and  at  each  of  these  months 
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tnere  was  a  fort  with  a  strong  garrison  to  defend  the  ] 
entrance.  The  Mendesian  not  being  so  well  fortified 
as  that  of  Pelusium,  where  the  enemy  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  land,  the  descent  was  made  with  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  fort  was  carried  sword  in  hand,  and  no 
quarter  given  to  those  who  were  found  in  it. 

After  this  signal  action,  Iphicrates  thought  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  sail  up  the  Nile  without  loss  of  time,  and  to 
attack  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt.  If  that  opi¬ 
nion  had  been  followed  before  the  Egyptians  had  had 
time  to  recover  the  panic  into  which  so  formidable  an 
invasion,  and  the  blow  already  received,  had  thrown 
them,  they  would  have  found  the  capital  without  any 
defence,  it  would  inevitably  have  fallen  into  their 
hands,  and  all  Egypt  been  re-conquered.  But  the 
main  body  of  the  army  not  being  arrived,  Pharnaba¬ 
zus  believed  it  necessary  to  wait  its  coming  up,  and 
would  undertake  nothing,  till  he  had  re-assembled 
all  his  troops,  under  pretext,  that  they  would  then  be 
invincible,  and  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  capa¬ 
ble  of  withstanding  them. 

Iphicrates,  who  knew  that,  in  affairs  of  war  espe¬ 
cially,  there  are  certain  favourable  and  decisive  mo¬ 
ments  which  it  is  absolutely  proper  to  seize,  judged 
quite  differently ;  and  in  despair  to  see  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  suffered  to  escape,  that  might  never  be  retrieved, 
he  earnestly  demanded  permission  to  go  at  least  with 
the  20,000  men  under  his  command.  Pharnabazus 
refused  to  comply  with  that  demand,  out  of  abject 
jealousy ;  apprehending,  that  if  the  enterprise  succeed¬ 
ed,  the  wholeglory  of  the  war  would  redound  to  Iphi¬ 
crates.  This  delay  gave  the  Egyptians  time  to  look 
about  them.  They  drew  all  their  troops  together  in¬ 
to  a  body,  put  a  good  garrison  into  Memphis,  and 
with  the  rest  of  their  army  kept  the  field,  and  harass¬ 
ed  the  Persians  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  prevent¬ 
ed  their  advancing  farther  into  the  country.  After 
which  came  on  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  lay¬ 
ing  all  Egypt  under  water,  the  Persians  were  obliged 
to  return  into  Phoenicia,  after  having  lost  a  conside¬ 
rable  part  of  their  troops  to  no  purpose. 

Thus  this  expedition,  which  had  cost  immense  sums, 
and  from  which  the  preparation  alone  had  given  so 
much  difficulty  for  upwards  of  two  years,  entirely 
miscarried,  and  produced  no  other  effect,  than  an  ir¬ 
reconcilable  enmity  between  the  two  generals  who 
had  the  command  of  it.  Pharnabazus,  to  excuse  him¬ 
self,  accused  Iphicrates  of  having  prevented  its  suc¬ 
cess;  and  Iphicrates,  with  much  more  reason,  laid  all 
the  fault  upon  Pharnabazus.  But  well  assured  that 
that  nobleman  would  be  believed  at  his  court  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  him,  and  remembering  what  had  happened 
to  Conon,  he  determined,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fate 
of  that  illustrious  Athenian,  to  retire  secretly  to  Athens 
in  a  small  vessel  which  he  hired.  Pharnabazus  caused 
him  to  be  accused  there,  of  having  rendered  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Egypt  abortive.  The  people  of  Athens 
made  answer,  that  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  that 
crime,  he  should  be  punished  as  he  deserved.  But 
his  innocence  was  too  well  known  at  Athens  to  give 
him  any  disquiet  upon  that  account.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  was  ever  called  in  question  about  it;  and 
some  time  after,  the  Athenians  declared  him  sole 
admiral  of  their  fleet. 

Most  of  the  projects  of  the  Persian  court  generally 
miscarried  by  their  slowness  in  putting  them  in  exe¬ 
cution.1  Their  generals’  hands  were  tied  up,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  their  discretion.  They  had  a  plan 
marked  out  for  them  in  their  instructions,  from  which 
they  did  not  dare  to  depart.  If  any  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  that  had  not  been  foreseen  and  provided  for, 
they  must  wait  for  new  orders  from  court,  and  before 
they  arrived  the  opportunity  was  entirely  lost.  Iphi¬ 
crates,  having  observed  that  Pharnabazus  took  his  re¬ 
solutions  with  all  the  presence  of  mind  and  penetra¬ 
tion  that  could  be  desired  in  an  accomplished  gene¬ 
ral,2  and  that  nevertheless  they  were  not  carried  into 
execution,  asked  him  one  day,  how  it  happened  that 
he  was  so  quick  in  his  views  and  so  slow  in  his  ac¬ 
tions'?  “It  is,”  replied  Pharnabazus,  “because  my 
views  depend  only  upon  myself,  but  their  execution 
upon  my  master.” 

*  T  Diod.  1.  xv  o.  358  »  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  357. 


SECTION  X.— THE  LACEDEMONIANS  SEND  AGE 
SILAUS  TO  THE  AID  OF  TACHOS,  WHO  HAD  RE¬ 
VOLTED  FROM  THE  PERSIANS.  THE  KING  OF 
SPARTA’S  ACTIONS  IN  EG  VPT.  HIS  DEATH.  THE 
GREATEST  PART  OF  THE  PROVINCES  REVOLT 
AGAINST  ARTAXERXES. 


After  the  battle  of  Mantinea,3  both  parties  equally 
weary  of  the  war,  had  entered  into  a  general  peace 
with  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  upon  the  king  of 
Persia's  plan,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  its  laws  and 
liberties  was  secured  to  each  city;  and  the  Messeni- 
ans  were  included  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  op¬ 
position  and  intrigues  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Their  rage  upon  this  occasion  separated 
them  from  the  other  Greeks.  They  were  the  only 
people  who  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  from  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  whole  country  of  Messenia  in 
a  short  time.  That  resolution,  of  which  Agesilaus 
was  the  author,  occasioned  him  to  be  justly  regarded 
as  a  violent  and  obstinate  man,  insatiable  of  glory  and 
command,  who  was  not  afraid  of  involving  the  re¬ 
public  again  in  inevitable  misfortunes,  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  to  which  the  wrant  of  money  exposed  them  of 
borrowing  great  sums,  and  of  levying  heavy  imposts 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  now  offered  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  their  evils. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  passing 
in  Greece,*  Tachos,  who  had  ascend-  A.  M.  3641 
ed  the  throne  of  Egypt,  drew  toge-  Ant.J.C.363 
ther  as  many  troops  as  he  could  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  the  king  of  Persia,  who  medita¬ 
ted  a  new  invasion  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  reduce  that  kingdom. 

For  this  purpose  Tachos  sent  into  Greece,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  body  of  troops  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  Agesilaus  to  command  them,  whom  he  promised 
to  make  generalissimo  of  his  army.  The  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  were  exasperated  against  Artaxerxes,  from  his 
having  forced  them  to  include  the  Messenians  in  the 
late  peace,  and  were  rejoiced  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  resentment.  Chabrias,  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  went  also  into  the  service  of  Tachos,  but  of  his 
own  head,  and  without  the  republic’s  participation. 

This  commission  did  Agesilaus  no  honour.  It  was 
thought  below  the  dignity  of  a  king  of  Sparta  and  a 
great  captain,  who  had  made  his  name  glorious 
throughout  the  world,  and  was  then  more  than  eighty 
years  old,  to  receive  the  pay  of  an  Egyptian,  and  to 
serve  a  Barbarian  who  hail  revolted  against  his  master. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  in  Egypt,  the  king’s  principal 
generals  and  the  great  officers  of  his  house  came  to 
his  ship,  to  receive  and  make  their  court  to  him.  The 
rest  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  solicitous  to  see  him, 
from  the  great  expectation  which  the  name  and  re¬ 
nown  of  Agesilaus  had  excited  in  them,  and  came  in 
multitudes  to  the  shore  for  that  purpose.  But  when 
instead  of  a  great  and  magnificent  prince,  according 
to  the  idea  which  his  exploits  had  led  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  of  him,  they  saw  nothing  splendid  or  majestic 
either  in  his  person  or  equipage,  and  saw  only  an  old 
man  of  a  mean  aspect  and  small  stature,  without  any 
striking  appearance,  and  dressed  in  a  sorry  robe  of  a 
very  coarse  stuff,  they  were  seized  with  an  immode¬ 
rate  disposition  to  laugh,  and  applied  the  fable  of  the 
mountain  in  labour  to  him. 

When  he  met  king  Tachos,  and  had  joined  his 
troops  with  those  of  Egypt,  he  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  that  he” was  not  appointed  general 
of  the  whole  army,  as  he  expected,  but  only  of  the 
foreign  troops;  that  Chabrias  was  made  general  of 
the  sea-forces,  and  that  Tachos  retained  the  com¬ 
mand-in-chief  to  himself.  This  was  not  the  only 
mortification  he  had  to  experience. 

Tachos  came  to  a  resolution  to  march  into  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  thinking  it  more  advisable  to  make  that  country 
the  seat  of  war,  than  to  await  the  enemy  in  Egypt 
Agesilaus,  who  knew  better,  represented  to  him  in 
vain,  that  his  affairs  were  not  sufficiently  established 
to  admit  his  removing  out  of  his  dominions ;  that  he 


Plut.  in  Agesil.  p.  616—618. 
Xenoph.  de  reg.  Agesil.  p.  663. 


Diod.  1  xv.  p.  397 — 40L 
Cor.  Nep.  in  Agesil.  viti. 
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would  do  much  better  to  remain  in  them,  and  content 
himself  with  acting  by  his  generals  in  the  enemys’ 
country.  Tachos  despised  this  wise  counsel,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  no  less  disregard  for  him  on  all  other  occa¬ 
sions.  Agesilaus  was  so  much  incensed  at  such  con¬ 
duct,  that  he  joined  the  Egyptians,  who  had  taken 
arms  against  him  during  his  absence,  and  had  placed 
JNectanebus,  his  cousin,  upon  the  throne.1  Agesilaus, 
abandoning'  the  king,  to  whose  aid  he  had  been  sent, 
and  joining  the  rebel  who  had  dethroned  him,  alledged 
in  justification  of  himself,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Egyptians;  and  that  they  having  taken 
up  aims  against  Tachos,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  serve 
against  them  without  new  orders  from  Sparta.  He 
despatched  expresses  thither;  and  the  instructions  he 
received  were,  to  act  as  he  should  judge  most  advan¬ 
tageous  for  his  country.  He  immediately  declared 
for  Nectanebus.  Tachos,  obliged  to  quit  Egypt,  re¬ 
tired  to  Sidon,  from  whence  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Persia.  Artaxerxes  not  only  forgave  him  his  fault, 
but  even  gave  him  the  command  of  his  troops  against 
the  rebels.  e 

Agesilaus  covered  so  criminal  a  conduct  with  the 
veil  of  the  public  utility.  But,  says  Plutarch,  let  that 
delusive  blind  be  removed,  the  most  just  and  only  true 
name  which  can  be  given  to  the  action,  is  that  of  per¬ 
fidy  and  treason.  It  is  true  that  the  Lacedemonians, 
making  the  glorious  and  the  good  consist  principally 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  which  they  idolized, 
knew  no  other  justice  than  what  tended  to  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  the  extend¬ 
ing  of  its  dominions.  I  am  surprised  so  judicious  an 
author  as  Xenophon  should  endeavour  to  palliate  a 
conduct  of  this  kind,  by  saying  only,  that  Agesilaus 
attached  himself  to  that  of  the  two  kings  who  seemed 
the  best  affected  to  Greece. 

At  the  same  time, a  third  prince  of  the  city  of  Men- 
des,  set  up  for  himself,  to  dispute  the  crown  with  Nec- 
tanebus.  This  new  competitor  had  an  army  of  100,- 
000  men  to  support  his  pretensions.  Agesilaus  gave 
his  advice  to  attack  them  before  they  were  exercised 
and  disciplined.  Had  that  counsel  been  followed,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  defeated  a  body  of  peo¬ 
ple  raised  in  haste,  and  without  any  experience  in 
war.  But  Nectanebus  imagined  that  Agesilaus  only 
gave  him  this  advice  to  betray  him  afterwards,  as  he 
had  done  Tachos.  He  therefore  gave  his  enemy  time 
to  discipline  his  troops,  who  soon  after  reduced  him 
to  retire  into  a  city,  fortified  with  good  walls,  and  of 
very  great  extent.  Agesilaus  was  obliged  to  follow 
him  thither;  where  the  Mendesian  prince  besieged 
them.  JNectanebus  would  then  have  attacked  the  ene- 
my  before  his  works,  (which  were  begun  in  order  to 
surround  the  city)  were  advanced,  and  pressed  Agesi¬ 
laus  to  that  purpose;  but  he  refused  to  comply  at  first 
which  extremely  augmented  the  suspicions  conceived 
of  him.  At  length,  when  he  saw  the  work  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  forwardness,  and  that  there  remained  only  as 
much  ground  between  the  two  ends  of  the  line  as  the 
troops  within  the  city  might  occupy,  drawn  up  in  bat¬ 
tle,  he  told  JNectanebus  that  it  was  time  to  attack  the 
enemy,  that  their  own  lines  would  prevent  their  sur¬ 
rounding  him,  and  that  the  interval  between  them  was 
exactly  the  space  he  wanted,  for  ranging  his  troons 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  might  all  act  together 
effectively.  The  attack  was  executed  according  to 
Agesilaus  splan;  the  besiegers  were  beaten, and  from 
thenceforth  Agesilaus  conducted  all  the  operations 
of  the  war  with  so  much  success,  that  the  prince  their 
enemy  was  always  overcome,  and  at  last  taken  nri 
soner.  v 

A.  M.  3643.  ,Th.e  folIow,'.n£  winter,  after  having 
Ant.  J.C.  361.  hrmly  established  Nectanebus,  he 
_  embarked  to  return  to  Lacedamion 
and  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa  into  a  place  called  the  port  of  Menelaus 
where  he  fell  sick  and  died,  at  the  age  of  four  score 
and  four  years.  He  had  reigned  forty-one  of  them 
at  Sparta;  and  of  those  forty-one  he  had  passed  thirty 
with  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  leader  and  king  of  almost  all  Greece,  till  the  bat- 
•  Diodorus  calls  bim  his  son  ;  Plutarch,  his  cousin. 


tie  of  Leuctra.  His  latter  years  did  r, .  entirely  sup¬ 
port  the  reputation  he  had  acquired;  and  Xenophon 
in  his  eulogium  of  this  prince,  wherein  he  gives  him 
the  preference  to  all  other  captains,  has  been  found 
to  exaggerate  hi3  virtues,  and  extenuate  his  faults 
too  much. 

The  body  of  Agesilaus  was  carried  to  Sparta.  Those 
who  were  about  him  not  having  honey,  with  which  it 
was  the  Spartan  custom  to  cover  the  bodies  they 
wished  to  embalm,  made  use  of  wax  in  its  stead.  His 
son  Archidamus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  house  down  to  Agis,  who  was  the  fifth 
king  of  the  line  of  Agesilaus.- 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  war,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  provinces  in  subjection  to  Persia  revolted. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon  had  been  the  involuntary  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  defection.  That  prince,  of  himself,  wag 
good,  equitable,  and  benevolent.  He  loved  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  had  abundance  of 
mildness  and  sweetness  of  temper  in  his  character; 
but  that  easiness  degenerated  into  sloth  and  luxury, 
and  particularly  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  which 
he  discovered  a  dislike  for  all  business  and  applica¬ 
tion,  from  whence  the  good  qualities  which  he  other¬ 
wise  possessed,  as  well  as  his  beneficent  intentions, 
became  useless  and  without  effect.  The  satraps  and 
governors  of  provinces,  abusing  his  favour  and  the 
infirmities  of  his  great  age,  oppressed  the  people, 
treated  them  with  insolence  and  cruelty,  loaded  them 
with  taxes,  and  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
render  the  Persian  yoke  insupportable. 

The  discontent  became  general,  and  broke  out,  af¬ 
ter  long  suffering,  almost  at  the  same  time  on  all  sides. 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  many  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  declared  themselves  openly,  and  took  up  arms. 
The  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  Ario- 
barzanes  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Mausolus  king  of  Caria, 
Orontes  governor  of  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  go¬ 
vernor  of  Lydia.  Datames,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  before,  and  who  commanded  in  Cappado¬ 
cia,  was  also  engaged  in  it.  By  this  means,  half  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  on  a  sudden  diverted 
into  different  channels,  and  the  remainder  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  a  war  against 
the  revolters,  had  they  acted  in  concert.  But°their 
union  was  of  no  long  continuance;  and  those  who  had 
been  the  first  and  most  zealous  in  shaking  oft'the  yoke, 
were  also  the  foremost  in  resuming  it,  and  in  betraying' 
the  interests  of  the  others,  to  make  their  peace  witn 
the  king. 

The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  on  withdrawing  from 
their  obedience,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  for 
their  mutual  defence,  and  had  chosen  Orontes  o-0- 
vernor  of  Mysia,  for  their  general.  They  had’  also 
resolved  to  add  20,000  foreign  troops  to  those  of  the 
country,  and  had  charged  the  same  Orontes  with  the 
care  of  raising  them.  But  when  he  had  got  the  mo¬ 
ney  for  that  service  into  his  hands,  with  the  addition 
of  a  year’s  pay,  he  kept  it  for  himself,  and  delivered 
to  the  king  the  persons  who  had  brought  it  from  the 
revolted  provinces. 

Reomithras,  another  of  the  chiefs  of  Asia  Minor, 
being  sent  into  Egypt2  to  draw  succours  from  that 
kingdom,  committed  a  treachery  of  a  like  nature. 
Having  brought  from  that  country  500  talents  and 
fifty  ships  of  war,  he  assembled  the  principal  revolters 
at  Leucas,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of 
giving  them  an  account  of  his  negotiation,  seized 
them  all,  delivered  them  to  the  king  to  make  his 
peace,  and  kept  the  money  he  had  received  in  Egypt 
f°r.  *he  confederacy.  Thus  this  formidable  revolt, 
which  had  brought  the  Persian  empire  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin,  dissolved  of  itself,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  was  suspended  for  some  time. 

SECTION  XI  . — TROUBLES  AT  THE  COURT  OF  AR¬ 
TAXERXES  CONCERNING  HIS  SUCCESSOR.  DEATH 
OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

The  end  of  Artaxerxes’s  reign  abounded  with 
cabals. 3  The  whole  court  were  divided  into  factions 


1  Diodimf  says  lie  was  sent  to  Tuchos,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  it  was  to  Nectanebus. 

3  Plut.  in  Artax.  p.  1024— 1027.  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  400.  Jug- 
tin.  1.  x.  c.  1,2.  r 
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in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  his  sons,  who  pretended 
to  the  succession.  He  had  350  by  his  concubines, 
who  were  in  number  360,  and  three  by  his  lawful 
wife  Atossa;  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus.  To  put 
a  stop  to  these  intrigues,  he  declared  Darius,  the 
eldest,  his  successor;  and  to  remove  all  cause  of 
disputing  that  prince’s  right  after  his  death,  he 
permitted  him  to  assume  from  thenceforth  the  title 
of  king,  and  to  wear  the  royal  tiara.1 *  But  the  young 
prince  was  for  having  something  more  real.  Besides 
which,  the  refusal  of Artaxerxes  to  give  him  one  of  his 
concubines,  whom  he  had  demanded,  had  extremely 
incensed  him,  and  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his 
father’s  life,  wherein  he  engaged  fifty  of  his  brothers. 

It  was  Tiribazus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
several  times  in  the  preceding  volume,  who  contri¬ 
buted  the  most  to  his  taking  so  unnatural  a  resolution, 
from  a  like  subject  of  discontent  against  the  king; 
who  having  promised  to  give  him  first  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  then  another,  broke  his 
word  both  times,  and  married  them  himself.  Such 
abominable  incest  was  permitted  at  that  time  in 
Persia,  the  religion  of  the  nation  not  prohibiting  it. 

The  number  of  the  conspirators  was  already  very 
great,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution,  when  a 
eunuch,  well  informed  of  the  whole  plot,  discovered 
it  to  the  king.  Upon  that  information,  Artaxerxes 
thought  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  despise  so 
great  a  danger,  by  neglecting  a  strict  inquiry  into  it; 
but  that  it  would  be  much  more  so,  to  give  credit  to 
it  without  certain  and  unquestionable  proof.  He 
assured  himself  of  it  with  his  own  eyes.  The  conspi¬ 
rators  were  suffered  to  enter  the  king's  apartment, 
and  then  seized.  Darius  and  all  his  accomplices 
were  punished  as  they  deserved. 

After  the  death  of  Darius,  the  cabals  began  again. 
Three  of  his  brothers  were  competitors;  Ariaspes, 
Ochus,  and  Arsames.  The  two  former  pretended  to 
the  throne  in  right  of  birth,  being  the  sons  of  the 
ueen.  The  third  had  the  king's  favour,  who  ten- 
erly  loved  him,  though  only  the  son  of  a  concubine. 
Ochus,  prompted  by  his  restless  ambition,  studied 
perpetually  the  means  to  rid  himself  of  both  his 
rivals.  As  he  was  equally  cunning  and  cruel,  he 
employed  his  craft  and  artifice  against  Ariaspes,  and 
his  cruelty  against  Arsames.  Knowing  the  former 
to  be  extremely  simple  and  credulous,  he  made  the 
eunuchs  of  the  palace,  whom  he  had  found  means  to 
corrupt,  threaten  him  so  terribly  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  father,  that,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
treated  as  Darius  had  been,  he  poisoned  himself  to 
avoid  it.  After  this,  there  remained  only  Arsames 
to  give  him  umbrage,  because  his  father  and  all  the 
world  considered  that  prince  as  most  worthy  of  the 
throne,  from  his  ability  and  other  excellent  qualities. 
Him  he  caused  to  be  assassinated  by  Harpates,  son 
of  Tiribazus. 

This  loss,  which  followed  close  upon  the  other,  and 
the  exceeding  wickedness  with  which  both  were  at¬ 
tended,  gave  the  old  king  a  grief  that  proved  mortal : 
nor  is  it  surprising,  that  at  his  age  he  should  not  have 
strength  enough  to  support  so  great 
A.  M.  3643.  an  affliction.  It  overpowered  him, 
Ant.  J.  C.  361.  and  brought  him  to  the  grave,  after 
a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  which 
might  have  been  called  happy,  if  it  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  many  revolts.  That  of  his  successor 
will  be  no  less  disturbed  with  them. 

SECTION  XII.— causes  of  the  frequent  insur¬ 
rections  AND  REVOLTS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 
I  HAVE  taken  care  in  relation  to  the  seditions  that 
happened  in  the  Persian  empire,  to  observe  from 
time  to  time  the  abuses  which  occasioned  them.  But 
as  these  revolts  were  more  frequent  than  ever  in  the 
latter  years,  and  will  be  more  so,  especially  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to 
unite  here,  under  one  point  of  view,  the  different 
causes  of  these  insurrections,  which  foretell  the 

approaching  decline  of  the  Persian  empire.  _ 

i  This  tiara  was  a  turban,  or  kind  of  head-dress,  with  the 

plume  of  feathers  standing  upright  upon  it.  The  seven 
counsellors  had  also  plumes  of  feathers,  but  these  they  wore 

aslant,  and  before.  All  others  wore  them  aslant,  and  behind. 
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I.  After  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the 
kings  of  Persia  abandoned  themselves  more  and  more 
to  the  charms  of  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  and  the 
delights  of  an  indolent  and  inactive  life.  Shut  up 
generally  in  their  palaces,  amongst  women  and  a 
crowd  of  flatterers,  they  contented  themselves  with 
enjoying,  in  soft  effeminate  ease  and  idleness,  the 
pleasure  of  universal  command,  and  make  their 
grandeur  consist  in  the  splendid  glare  of  riches  and 
an  expensive  magnificence. 

II.  They  were,  besides,  princes  of  no  great  talents 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  of  small  capacity  in  the  art 
of  governing,  and  void  of  taste  for  glory.  Not 
having  a  sufficient  extent  of  mind  to  animate  all  the 
parts  of  so  vast  an  empire,  nor  sufficient  strength  to 
support  the  weight  of  it,  they  transferred  to  their 
officers  the  cares  of  public  business,  the  fatigues  of 
commanding  armies,  and  the  dangers  which  attend 
the  execution  of  great  enterprises;  confining  their 
ambition  to  bearing  alone  the  lofty  title  of  the  Great 
King,  and  the  King  of  kings. 

HI.  The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  provinces,  the  command  of  armies,  were 
generally  bestowed  upon  people  without  either  the 
claim  of  service  or  merit.  It  was  the  influence  of  the 
favourites,  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  court,  the 
solicitations  of  the  women  of  the  palace,  which 
determined  the  choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to 
fill  the  most  important  posts  of  the  empire,  and 
appropriated  the  rewards  due  to  the  officers  who  had 
done  the  state  real  service,  to  their  own  creatures. 

IV.  These  courtiers,  frequently,  through  a  base 
and  mean  jealousy  of  the  merit  that  gave  them 
umbrage  and  reproached  their  small  abilities,  re¬ 
moved  their  rivals  from  public  employments,  and 
rendered  their  talents  useless  to  the  state.  Some¬ 
times  they  would  even  cause  their  fidelity'  to  be 
suspected  by  false  informations,*  bring  them  to  trial 
as  criminals  against  the  state,*  and  force  the  king’s 
most  faithful  servants,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  calumniators,  to  seek  their  safety  in 
revolting  and  in  turning  those  arms  against  their 
prince,  which  they  had  so  often  made  triumph  for  his 
glory  and  the  service  of  the  empire. 

V.  The  ministers,  to  hold  the  generals  in  depen¬ 
dence,  restrained  them  under  such  limited  orders  as 
obliged  them  to  let  slip  the  opportunities  of  conquer¬ 
ing,  and  prevented  them,  by  waiting  for  new  orders, 
from  pushing  their  advantages.  They  also  often 
made  them  responsible  for  their  bad  success,  after 
having  let  them  want  every  thing  necessary  to 
conduct  to  it. 

VI.  The  kings  of  Persia  had  extremely  degene¬ 
rated  from  the  frugality  of  Cyrus  and  the  ancient 
Persians,  who  contented  themselves  with  cresses  and 
salads  for  their  food,  and  water  for  their  drink.  The 
whole  nobility  had  been  infected  with  the  contagion 
of  this  example.  In  retaining  the  single  meal  of  their 
ancestors,  they  made  it  last  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day,  and  prolonged  it  far  into  the  night  by 
drinking  to  excess;  ana  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
drunkenness,  they  made  it  their  glory,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  younger  Cyrus. 

VII.  The  extreme  remoteness  of  the  provinces, 
which  extended  from  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  to  the 
Red  Sea  and  Ethiopia,  and  from  the  rivers  Ganges4 * 
and  Indus  to  the  A£gean  Sea,  was  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  people,  who  never 
had  the  satisfaction  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  their 
masters;  who  knew  them  only  by  the  weight  of  their 
taxations,  and  by  the  pride  and  avarice  of  their  satraps 
or  governors;  and  who,  in  transporting  themselves  to 
the  court,  to  make  their  demands  and  complaints 
there,  could  not  hope  to  find  access  to  princes,  who 
believed  it  contributed  to  the  majesty  of  their  per¬ 
sons  to  make  themselves  inaccessible  and  invisible. 

VIII.  The  multitude  of  the  provinces  in  subjection 
to  Persia  did  not  compose  a  uniform  empire,  nor  the 

i  Pharnabazus,  Tiribazus.  3  D«ta.mes-  &c: 

*  [Our  author  is  mistaken  here.  The  Persian  empire 
never  extended  to  the  Ganges.  It  extended  only  a  short 
way  beyond  the  Indus,  into  the  Punjaub.  See  a  lormer 
note  on  Darius’  conquest  of  India 
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regular  body  of  a  state  whose  members  were  united 
by  the  common  ties  of  interest,  manners,  language, 
and  religion,  and  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of 
government,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  laws. 
It  was  rather  a  confused,  disjointed,  tumultuous,  and 
even  forced  assemblage  of  different  nations,  formerly 
free  and  independent;  of  whom  some,  who  were  torn 
from  their  native  countries  and  the  sepulchres  of  their 
forefathers,  saw  themselves  with  grief  transported  in¬ 
to  unknown  regions,  or  amongst  enemies,  where  they 
persevered  in  retaining  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
and  a  form  of  government  peculiar  to  themselves. 
These  different  nations,  who  not  only  lived  without 
any  common  tie  or  relation  between  them,  but  with  a 
diversity  of  manners  and  worship,  and  often  with  an¬ 
tipathy  of  characters  and  inclinations,  desired  nothing 
so  ardently  as  their  liberty  and  re-establishment  in 
their  own  countries.  All  these  people  therefore  were 
unconcerned  for  the  preservation  of  an  empire 
which  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  their  so  warm  and  just 
desires,  and  could  not  feel  any  affection  fora  govern¬ 
ment  that  treated  them  always  as  strangers  and  sub¬ 
jected  nations,  and  never  gave  them  any  share  in  its 
authority  or  privileges. 

IX.  The  extent  of  the  empire,  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  court,  made  it  necessary  to  give  the  viceroys 
of  the  frontier  provinces  a  very  great  authority  in  every 
branch  of  government;  to  raise  and  pay  armies;  to 
impose  tributes;  to  adjudge  the  quarrels  of  cities, 
provinces,  and  vassal  kings;  and  to  make  treaties 
with  the  neighbouring  states.  A  power  so  extensive 
and  almost  independent,  in  which  they  continued 
many  years  without  being  changed,  and  without  col¬ 
leagues  or  council  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of 
their  provinces,  accustomed  them  to  the  pleasure  of 


commanding  absolutely  and  of  reigning.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  it  was  with  great  repugnance  they 
submitted  to  be  removed  from  their  governments,  and 
often  endeavoured  to  support  themselves  in  them  bv 
force  of  arms. 

X.  The  governors  of  provinces,  the  generals  of  ar¬ 
mies,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  ministers,  gloried 
in  imitating  in  their  equipages,  tables,  furniture,  and 
dress,  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  court  in  which 
they  had  been  educated.  To  support  so  destructive 
a  pride,  and  to  supply  expenses  so  much  above  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  private  persons,  they  were  reduced  to  op¬ 
press  the  subjects  under  their  jurisdiction  with  ex¬ 
orbitant  taxes,  flagrant  extortions,  and  the  shameful 
traffic  of  a  public  venality,  that  set  those  offices  1 1, 
sale  for  money,  which  ought  to  have  been  granted 
only  to  merit.  All  that  vanity  lavished,  or  luxury 
exhausted,  was  made  good  by  mean  arts,  and  the 
violent  rapaciousness  of  an  insatiable  avarice. 

These  gross  irregularities,  and  abundance  of  others, 
which  remained  without  remedy,  and  which  were 
daily  augmented  by  impunity,  tired  the  people’s  pa¬ 
tience,  and  occasioned  a  general  discontent  amongst 
them,  the  usual  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  states. 
Their  just  complaints,  long  time  despised,  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  open  rebellion  of  several  nations,  who 
endeavoured  to  do  themselves  that  justice  by  force, 
which  was  refused  to  their  remonstrances.  In  such 
a  conduct,  they  failed  in  the  submission  and  fidelity' 
which  subjects  owe  to  their  sovereigns;  but  Pagan¬ 
ism  did  not  carry  its  lights  so  far,  and  was  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  so  sublime  a  perfection,  which  was  reserved 
for  a  religion  that  teaches,  that  no  pretext,  no  injus¬ 
tice,  no  vexation,  can  ever  authorise  the  rebellion  of 
a  people  against  their  prince. 
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SECTION.  I.— OCHUS  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF 
PERSIA.  HIS  CRUELTIES.  REVOLT  OF  SEVERAL 
NATIONS. 

The  more  the  memory  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
was  honoured  and  revered  throughout  the  whole  em¬ 
pire,  the  more  Ochus  believed  he  had  reason  to  fear 
for  himself;  convinced,  that  in  succeeding  to  him,  he 
should  not  find  the  same  favourable  dispositions  in 
the  people  and  nobility,  by  whom  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  abhorred  for  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers.  To 
prevent  that  aversion  from  occasioning  his  exclusion,1 
he  prevailed  upon  the  eunuchs,  and  others  about  the 
king’s  persons,  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public. 
He  began  by  taking  upon  himself  the  administration 
of  affairs,  giving  orders  and  sealing  decrees  in  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  as  if  he  had  been  still  alive;  and 
by  one  of  those  decrees  he  caused  himself  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  king  throughout  the  whole  empire,  still  by  the 
order  of  Artaxerxes.  After  having  governed  in  this 

*  Poly  ten.  Siratag.  vii. 


manner  almost  ten  months,  believing  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  established,  he  at  length  declared  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  ascended  the  throne,  taking  upon 
himself  the  name  of  Artaxerxes.  Au¬ 
thors,  however,  most  frequently  give  A.  M.  3644. 
him  that  of  Ochus,  by  which  name  I  Ant.  J.  C.360. 
shall  generally  call  him  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history. 

Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  the 
princes  of  bis  race,  as  his  actions  soon  evinced.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  palace  and  the  whole  empire  were 
filled  with  his  murders.  To  remove  from  the  revolt¬ 
ed  provinces  all  pretext  of  setting  some  other  of  the 
royal  family  upon  the  throne,2  and  to  rid  himself  at 
once  of  all  trouble  that  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  blood  might  occasion  him,  he  put  them  all  to 
death,  without  regard  to  sex,  age  or  proximity  of 
blood.  He  caused  his  own  sister  Ocha,  whose  daugh- 
ler  l|e  had  married,  to  be  buried  alive;  and  having 
2  Justin.  1.  x.  c.  3. 
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shut  up  one  of  his  uncles,  with  100  of  his  sons  and 
grandsons,1  in  a  couit  of  the  palace,  lie  ordered  them 
all  to  he  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  only  because  those 
princes  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Persians  for  their 
probity  and  valour.  That  uncle  is  probably  the  la¬ 
ther  of  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius  Codoman- 
nus:  for  Quintus  Curtius2  tells  us  that  Ochus  had 
caused  fourscore  of  her  brothers,  with  their  father,  to 
be  massacred  in  one  day.  He  treated  with  the  same 
barbarity,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  all  those  who 
gave  him  any  umbrage,  sparing  none  of  the  nobility 
whom  he  suspected  of  harbouring  the  least  discon¬ 
tent  whatsoever. 

The  cruelties  exercised  by  Ochus 
A.  M.  3648.  did  not  deliver  him  from  inquietude.9 
Ant.  J.  C.  356.  Artabazus,  governor  of  one  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  engaged  Chares  the 
Athenian,  who  commanded  a  fleet  and  a  body  of 
troops  in  those  parts,  to  assist  him,  and  with  his"  aid 
defeated  an  army  of  70,000  men  sent  by  the  king  to 
reduce  him.  Artabazus,  in  reward  of  so  great  a 
service,  made  Chares  a  present  of  money  to  defray 
the  whole  expenses  of  his  armament.  The.  king  of 
Persia  resented  exceedingly  this  conduct  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  towards  him.  They  were  at  that  time  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  war  of  the  allies.  The  king's  menace  to 
join  their  enemies  with  a  numerous  army  obliged 
them  to  recall  Chares. 

Artabazus,  being  abandoned  by 
A.  M.  3651.  them,  had  recourse  to  the  Thebans, 
Ant.  J.  C.  353.  of  whom  he  obtained  5000  men  that 
he  took  into  his  pay,  with  Paminenes, 
to  command  them.  This  reinforcement  put  him  into 
a  condition  to  acquire  two  signal  victories  over  the 
king’s  troops.  Those  two  actions  did  the  Theban 
troops  and  their  commander  great  honour.  Thebes 
must  have  been  extremely  incensed  against  the  king 
of  Persia,  to  send  so  powerful  a  succour  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  at  a  time  when  that  republic  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Phocteans.  It  was,  perhaps,  an  effect 
of  their  policy,  to  render  themselves  more  formida¬ 
ble,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  alliance.  It  is 
certain  that  soon  after  they  made  their  peace  with 
the  king, <  who  paid  them  300  talents,  that  is  to  say, 
300,000  crowns.  Artabazus,  destitute  of  all  support, 
Was  overcome  at  last,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  in  Macedon. 

Ochus  being  delivered  at  length  from  so  dangerous 
an  enemy,  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  Egypt,  that 
had  revolted  long  before.  About  the  same  time  seve¬ 
ral  considerable  events  happened  in  Greece,  which 
have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Persia. 

I  shall  insert  them  here,  after  which  I  shall  return  to 
the  reign  of  Ochus,  not  to  interrupt  the  series  of  his 
history. 

SECTION  II.— WAR.  OF  THE  ALLIES  AGAINST  THE 
ATHENIANS. 

Some  few  years  after  the  revolt  of 
A.  M.  3646.  Asia  Minor,  of  wh  ich  I  have  been 
Ant.  J.  C.  358.  speaking,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
105th  Olympiad,  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium,  took  up  arms  against  Athens,  upon 
which  till  then  they  had  been  dependant.  To  reduce 
them,  the  Athenians  employed  both  great  forces  and 
great  captains;  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Timotheus. 
They  were  the  last  of  the  Athenian  generals,9  who 
did  honour  to  their  country;  no  one  after  them  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  by  his  merit  or  reputation. 

Chabrias  had  already  acquired  a  great  name,6  when, 
having  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  against 
the  Spartans,  and  seeing  himself  abandoned  in  the 
battle  by  the  allies,  who  had  taken  flight,  he  sustained 
alone  the  charge  of  the  enemy;  his  soldiers,  by  his 
order,  having  closed  their  files  with  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  covered  with  their  bucklers,  and  pre- 

t  Vnl.  Max  I.  l.x.  c.  2.  a  Quint.  Curt.  1.  x.  c.  5. 

a  Died.  I.  xvi.  p.  133,  134.  4  Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  138. 

«  Max  extrema  fuit  u.'tns  impcratorum  Atlicriiensium, 
Ipliicrati.s,  Cimbriii'.  Timotlici ;  net|uc  post  illorum  ohiium 
.|uisqunm  dux  in  ilia  urlic  fuit  dignus  mcmoria.  Cor.  J\Tep. 
m  Timol.  i ;  iv. 

*  Cor.  -\ep,  in  Chab  c.  i. 
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sending  their  pikes  in  front,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  not  be  broken;  and  Agesilaus,  though 
victorious,  was  obliged  to  re  tire.  The  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  to  Chabrias  in  the  attitude  in  which 
he  had  fought. 

Iphicrates  was  of  a  very  mean  extraction,  his  father 
haying  been  a  shoemaker.  But  in  a  free  city  like 
Athens,  merit  was  the  sole  nobility.  This  person  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  his  actions.  Ha¬ 
ving  signalized  himself  in  a  naval  combat,  wherein  he 
was  only  a  private  soldier,  he  was  soon  after  employed 
with  distinction,  and  honoured  with  a  command.  In 
a  prosecution  carried  on  against  him  before  the  jud°-es. 
his  accuser,  who  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  llar- 
modius,  and  plumed  himself  extremely  upon  his  an¬ 
cestor's  name,  having  reproached  him  with  the  base¬ 
ness  of  his  birth;  “Yes,”  replied  he,  “the  nobility 
of  my  family  begins  in  me;  that  of  yours  ends  in  you." 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace. 

7  He  is  ranked  6  with  the  greatest  men  of  Greece 
especially  in  what  regards  the  knowledge  of  war  and 
military  discipline.  He  made  several  useful  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  soldiers’  armour.  Before  his  time  the 
bucklers  were  very  long  and  heavy,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  were  too  great  a  burden,  and  extremely  cumber¬ 
some.  He  had  them  made  shorter  and  lighter,  so 
that,  without  exposing  the  body,  they  added  to  its 
force  and  agility.  On  the  contrary,  he  lengthened 
the  pikes  and  swords,  to  make  them  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  enemy  at  a  greater  distance.  He  also  changed 
the  cuirasses,  and  instead  of  iron  and  brass,  of  which 
they  were  made  before,  he  caused  them  to  be  made 
of  linen.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  such  armour 
could  defend  the  soldiers,  or  be  any  security  against 
wounds:  but  the  linen,  being  soaked  in  vinegar,  min¬ 
gled  with  salt,  was  prepared  in  such  a  manner,  that 
it  grew  hard,  and  became  impenetrable  to  the  sword 
as  well  as  fire.  The  use  of  it  was  common  amongst 
several  nations. 

No  troops  were  ever  better  exercised  or  disciplined 
than  those  of  Ijihicrates.  He  kept  them  always  in 
action,  and  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  made 
them  perform  all  the  necessary  evolutions,  either  for 
attacking  the  enemy,  or  defending  themselves;  for 
laying  ambuscades  or  avoiding  them;  for  keeping 
their  ranks  even  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  without  aban¬ 
doning  themselves  to  an  ardour  which  often  becomes 
pernicious;  or  to  rally  with  success,  after  having  be¬ 
gun  to  break  and  give  way.  So  that  when  a  battle 
was  to  be  fought,  on  the  first  signal  all  was  in  motion 
with  admirable  promptitude  and  order.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  drew  themselves  up  of  their  own  accord, 
in  order  of  battle,  and  even  in  the  heat  of  action  per¬ 
formed  their  parts  as  the  most  able  general  would 
have  directed  them;  a  merit  very  rare,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  but  very  estimable;  as  it  contributes  more 
than  ran  be  imagined  to  the  gaining  of  a  battle,  and 
implies  a  very  uncommon  superiority  of  genius  in  the 
general. 

Timotheus  was  the  son  of  Conon,  so  much  celebra¬ 
ted  for  his  great  actions  and  the  important  services 
he  had  rendered  his  country.  He  did  not  degenerate 
from  his  father's  reputation,9  either  with  regard  to  his 
merit  in  the  field,  or  his  ability  in  the  government  of 
the  state;  but  he  added  to  those  excellencies  the  glory 
w'hich  results  from  the  talents  of  the  mind,  having 
distinguished  himself  particularly  by  the  gift  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  a  taste  for  the  sciences. 

No  captain  at  first  ever  experienced  less  than  him¬ 
self  the  inconstancy  of  the  fortune  of  war.10  He  had 
only  to  undertake  an  enterprise,  to  accomplish  it. 

r  Diod.  I.  .\v.  p.  3(10.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Ipliic.  c.  1. 

*  Iphicrates  Atlicniensis,  non  tarn  majtnitudine  rerum 
gestarunr,  quam  discipline  militari  nobiliialus  est.  Fuit 
enim  tnlis  dux,  ut  non  solum  udatis  suai  cum  primis  eompa- 
raretur,  sed  tie  de  mnjoribus  nal  u  quidem  quisquum  ante- 
poneretnr.  Cor  J\Tcp. 

9  Hie  a  pal  re  aoooptam  ploriam  mull  is  nuxit  virtulibus. 
FuiJ  enim  disertus,  impiger,  lalioriosus,  rci  mililaris  perilus, 
ncquo  minus  eivital is  retremkr.  Cor.  JVcp  c.  i. 

Timollieus  Cononis  filius,  cum  belli  Inude  non  inferior 
fuissct  qtiam  paler,  ad  earn  laudem  doctrinal  et  ingenii  glori- 
arn  adjecit.  Cic.  !.  i.  dc  OJfic .  n.  1JU. 

10  Plat.  Syl.  p.  451. 
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Success  perpetually  attended  his  views  and  desires. 
Such  uncommon  prosperity  did  not  fail  to  excite  jea¬ 
lousy.'  Those  who  envied  him,  as  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  caused  him  to  be  painted  asleep,  with  Fortune 
by  his  side  taking  cities  tor  him  in  nets.  Timotheus 
retorted  coolly,  “  If  I  take  places  in  niy  sleep,  what 
shall  I  do  when  I  ant  awake?”  He  took  the  thing  af¬ 
terwards  more  seriously ;  and  angry  with  those  who 
pretended  to  lfessen  the  glory  of  his  actions,  declared 
in  public,  that  he  did  not  owe  his  success  to  Fortune, 
but  to  himself.  That  goddess,  says  Plutarch,  offended 
at  his  pride  and  arrogance,  abandoned  him  afterwards 
entirely,  and  he  was  never  successful  afterwards. 
Such  were  the  chiefs  employed  in  the  war  of  the  allies. 

The  war  and  the  campaign  opened  with  the  siege 
of  Chios.  Chares  commanded  the  land,  and  Chabrias 
the  sea  forces.1  All  the  allies  exerted  themselves  in 
sending  aid  to  that  island.  Chabrias,  having  forced 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  entered  it  notwithstanding 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  enemy.  The  other  galleys 
were  afraid  to  follow,  and  abandoned  him.  He  was 
immediately  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  his  vessel 
exceedingly  damaged  by  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
He  might  have  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  the 
Athenian  fleet,  as  his  soldiers  did;  but  from  a  mista¬ 
ken  principle  of  glory,  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  of  a  general  to  abandon  his  vessel  in  such  a 
manner,  and  preferred  a  death,  glorious  in  his  opinion, 
to  a  shameful  flight. 

This  first  attempt  having  miscarried,  both  sides  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  vigorously  to  making  new  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  Athenians  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  gal¬ 
leys,  and  appointed  Chares  to  command  it,  and  armed 
sixty  more  under  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  The 
fleet  of  the  allies  consisted  of  100  sail.  After  having 
ravaged  several  islands  belonging  to  the  Athenians, 
where  they  made  a  great  booty,  they  undertook  the 
siege  of  Samos.  The  Athenians  on  their  side,  having 
united  all  their  forces,  besieged  Byzantium.  The 
allies  made  all  possible  haste  to  its  relief.  The  two 
fleets  being  in  view  of  each  other,  were  preparing  to 
fight,  when  suddenly  a  violent  storm  arose:  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  Chares  resolved  to  advance  against 
the  enemy.  The  two  other  captains,  who  had  more 
orudence  and  experience  than  he,  thought  it  impro¬ 
per  to  hazard  a  battle  in  such  a  conjuncture.  Chares, 
enraged  at  their  not  following  his  advice,  called  the 
soldiers  to  witness,  that  it  was  not  his  fault  they  did 
defeat  the  enemy.  He  was  naturally  vain,  ostenta¬ 
tious,  and  self-conceited;  one  who  exaggerated  his 
own  services,  depreciated  those  of  others,  and  arro¬ 
gated  to  himself  the  whole  glory  of  success.  He 
wrote  to  Athens  against  his  two  colleagues,  and  ac¬ 
cused  them  of  cowardice  and  treason.  Upon  his 
complaint,  the  people,2  capricious,  warm,  suspicious, 
and  naturally  jealous  of  such  as  were  distinguished  by 
their  extraordinary  merit  or  authority,  recalled  those 
two  generals,  and  brought  them  to  a  trial. 

The  faction  of  Chares,  which  was  very  powerful  at 
Athens,  having  declared  against  Timotheus,  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  100  talents;3 4  a  worthy  re¬ 
ward  for  the  noble  disinterestedness  he  had  shown 
upon  another  occasion,  in  bringing  home  to  his  coun¬ 
try  1200  talents  arising  from  the  booty  taken  from  the 
enemy ,4  without  reserving  any  part  for  himself!  He 
could  bear  no  longer  the  sight  of  an  ungrateful  city, 
and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  so  great  a  fine,  retired  to 
Chalcis.  After  his  death,  the  people,  touched  with 
repentance,  mitigated  the  fine  to  ten  talents,  which 
they  made  his  son  Conon  pay  to  rebuild  a  certain 
part  of  the  walls.  Thus, by  an  event  sufficiently  odd, 
those  very  walls,  which  his  grandfather  had  rebuilt 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  the  grandson,  to  the 
shame  of  Athens,  repaired  in  part  at  his  own  expense. 

Iphicrates  was  also  obliged  to  answer  for  himself 
before  the  judges.5  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that 
Aristophon,  another  Athenian. captain,  accused  him 

1  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  412.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Chab.  c.  iv, 

*  Populns  acer,  suspicax,  mobilis,  adversarius,  invidus 
»tiam  polemic,  domum  revocat.  Cor.  JV*ep. 

*  One  hundred  thousand  crowns, 

4  Twelve  hundred  housand  crowns. 

*  Arist.  Rhet..  I  ii.  c  23. 


of  having  betrayed  and  sold  the  fleet  under  his  com 
rnand.  Iphicrates,  with  the  confidence  which  an 
established  reputation  inspires,  asked  him,  “Would 
you  have  committed  a  treason  of  this  nature?”  “  No,” 
replied  Aristophon,  “  I  am  a  man  of  too  much  honour 
for  such  an  action!”  “How!”  replied. Iphicrates, 
“  could  Iphicrates  do  what  Aristophon  would  not  do?” 

He  did  not  employ  the  force  of  arguments  alone 
in  his  defence,  he  called  in  also  the  assistance  of 
arms.6  Instructed  by  his  colleague’s  ill  success,  he 
saw  plainly  that  it  was  more  necessary  to  intimidate 
than  convince  his  judges.  He  posted  round  the 
place  where  they  assembled  a  number  of  young 
persons  armed  with  poniards,  which  they  took  care 
to  show  from  time  to  time.  They  could  not  resist  so 
forcible  and  triumphant  a  kind  of  eloquence,  and 
dismissed  him  with  an  acquittal.  When  he  was 
afterwards  reproached  with  so  violent  a  proceeeding; 
“I  should  have  been  a  fool  indeed,”  said  he,  “if, 
having  made  war  successfully  for  the  Athenians,  I 
had  neglected  doing  so  for  myself.” 

Chares,  by  the  recall  of  his  two  colleagues,  was 
left  sole  general  of  the  whole  army,  and  was  in  a 
condition  of  very  much  advancing  the  Athenian 
affairs  in  the  Hellespont,  if  he  had  known  how  to 
resist  the  magnificent  offers  of  Artabazus.  That 
viceroy,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor  against  the 
king  of  Persia  his  master,  besieged  by  an  army  of 
70,000  men,  and  just  upon  the  point  of  being  ruined 
from  the  inequality  of  his  forces,  corrupted  Chares. 
That  general,  who  had  no  thoughts  hut  of  enriching 
himself,  marched  directly'  to  the  assistance  of  Arta¬ 
bazus,  effectually  relieved  him,  and  received  a  reward 
suitable  to  the  service.  The  action  of  Chares  was 
treated  as  a  capital  crime.  He  had  not  only  aban¬ 
doned  the  service  of  the  republic  for  a  foreign  war, 
but  had  moreover  offended  the  king  of  Persia,  who 
threatened  by  his  ambassadors  to  equip  300  sail  of 
ships  in  favour  of  the  islanders  who  were  united  in 
confederacy  against  Athens.  The  credit  of  Chares 
saved  him  again  upon  this  as  it  had  done  several 
times  before  on  similar  occasions.  The  Athenians, 
intimidated  by  the  king’s  menaces,  applied  themselves 
seriously  to  prevent  their  effects  by  a  general  peace. 

Prior  to  these  menaces,  Isocrates  had  earnestly 
recommended  this  measure  to  them  in  a  fine  dis¬ 
course,  which  is  still  extant,7  wherein  he  gives  them 
excellent  advice.  He  reproaches  them  with  great 
liberty,  as  does  Demosthenes  in  almost  all  his  orations, 
for  abandoning  themselves  blindly  to  the  insinuations 
of  the  orators  who  flatter  their  passions,  whilst  they 
treated  those  with  contempt  who  gave  them  the 
most  salutary  counsels.  He  applies  himself  particu¬ 
larly  to  correct  in  them  their  violent  passion  for  the 
augmentation  of  their  power  and  dominion  over  the 
people  of  Greece,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all 
their  misfortunes.  He  recalls  to  their  remembrance 
those  happy  days,  so  glorious  for  Athens,  in  which 
their  ancestors,  out  of  a  noble  and  generous  dis¬ 
interestedness,  sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  support 
of  the  common  liberty'  and  the  preservation  of  Greece, 
and  compares  them  with  those  sad  times,  wherein  the 
ambition  of  Sparta,  and  afterwards  that  of  Athens, 
had  plunged  both  states  successively  into  the  greatest 
misfortunes.  He  represents  to  them,  that  the  real 
and  lasting  greatness  of  a  state  does  not  consist  in 
augmenting  its  dominions,  or  extending  its  conquests 
to  the  utmost,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  vio¬ 
lence  and  injustice;  but  in  the  wise  government  of 
the  people,  in  rendering  them  happy,  in  protecting 
their  allies,  in  being  beloved  and  esteemed  by  their 
neighbours,  and  feared  by  their  enemies.  “  A  state,” 
says  he,  “cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  all 
its  neighbours,  when  it  knows  how  to  unite  in  all  its 
measures  two  great  qualities,  justice  and  power,  which 
mutually  support  each  other,  and  ought  to  be  inse¬ 
parable.  For  as  power,  not  regulated  by  the  motives 
of  reason  and  justice,  has  recourse  to  the  most  vio- 
jent  methods  to  crush  and  subvert  whatever  opposes 
it;  so  justice,  when  unarmed  and  without  power,  is 
exposed  to  injury,  and  is  incapable  of  defending 
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itse  .Sf  or  protecting  others.”  The  conclusion  drawn 
by  Isocrates  from  this  reasoning  is,  that  Athens,  if  it 
would  be  happy,  and  in  tranquillity,  ought  to  confine 
her  dominion  within  just  bounds,  not  to  affect  the 
empire  of  the  sea  for  the  sake  of  lording  it  over  all 
other  states;  but  to  conclude  a  peace,  whereby  every 
city  and  people  should  be  left  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty ;  and  declare  herself  the  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  those  who  should  presume  to  disturb  that 
peace,  or  contravene  such  measures. 

The  peace  was  concluded  accord- 
A.  M.  3648.  ingly  under  such  conditions;  and  it 
Ant.  J.  C.  336.  was  stipulated  that  Rhodes,  Byzan¬ 
tium,  Chios,  and  Cos,  should  enjoy 
entire  liberty.  The  war  of  the  allies  ended  in  this 
manner,  after  having  continued  three  years. 

SECTION  III. — DEMOSTHENES  ENCOURAGES  THE 
ATHENIANS,  AUARMED  BY  THE  PREPARATIONS 
MADE  BY  ARTAXERXES  FOR  WAR.  HE  HARANGUES 
THEM  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  MEGAI.OPOLITANS,  AND 
AFTERWARDS  OF  THE  RHODIANS.  DEATH  OF 
MAUSOLUS.  EXTRAORDINARY  GRIEF  OF  ARTE¬ 
MISIA,  HIS  WIFE. 

This  peace  did  not  entirely  remove  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  The  great  preparations  he  was  making  gave 
them  umbrage;  and  they  were  afraid  so  formidable 
an  armament  was  intended  against  Greece,  and  that 
Egypt  was  only  a  plausible  pretext  with  which  the 
king  covered  his  real  design. 

Athens  took  the  alarm  upon  this 
A.  M.  3649.  rumour.  The  orators  increased  the 
Ant.  J.  C.355.  fears  of  the  people  by  their  dis¬ 
courses,  and  exhorted  them  to  have 
immediate  recourse  to  arms,  to  prevent  the  king  of 
Persia,  by  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  to  make 
a  league  with  all  the  states  of  Greece  against  the 
common  enemy.  Demosthenes  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  public  at  this  time,  and  mounted  the 
tribunal  to  give  his  opinion.  He  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.  (I  shall  speak  more  extensively  of  him 
shortly.)  Upon  the  present  occasion,  more  wise  than 
those  precipitate  orators,  and  having  undoubtedly  in 
view  the  procuring  to  the  republic  the  aid  of  the 
Persians  against  Philip,  he  dared  not  indeed  oppose 
in  a  direct  manner  the  proposals  that  had  been  made, 
lest  he  should  render  himself  suspected;  but  admit¬ 
ting  as  a  principle  from  the  first,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  king  of  Persia  as  the  eternal 
enemy  of  Greece,  he  represented  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  prudence,  in  an  affair  of  such  great 
consequence,  to  precipitate  any  thing;  that  it  was 
very  improper,  by  a  resolution  taken  upon  light  and 
uncertain  reports,  and  by  a  premature  declaration  of 
war,  to  furnish  so  powerful  a  prince  with  a  just  reason 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece;  that  all  which  was 
necessary  at  present,  was  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  300  sail 
(and  he  entered  into  a  copious  detail  of  the  means 
by  which  this  vvas  to  be  effected,)1  and  to  hold  the 
troops  in  readiness,  to  enable  them  to  make  an 
effectual  and  vigorous  defence  in  case  of  being 
attacked;  that  by  so  doing,  all  the  people  of  Greece, 
without  farther  invitation,  would  be  sufficiently 
warned  by  the  common  danger  to  join  them;  and 
that  the  report  alone  of  such  an  armament  would  be 
enough  to  induce  the  king  of  Persia  to  change  his 
measures,  admitting  that  he  should  have  formed  any 
designs  against  Greece. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  levy  any  immediate  tax  upon  the  estates 
of  private  persons,  fn  order  to  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  war,  which  would  not  amount  to  a  great 
sum,  nor  suffice  for  the  occasion.  “  It  is  better,” 
said  be,  “  to  rely  upon  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  the 
citizens.  Our  city  may  be  said  to  be  alone  almost  as 
rich  as  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  together.  (He 
had  before  observed,  that  the  estimate  of  the  lands 
of  Attica  amounted  to  6000  talents,  about  850,000 1. 
sterling.)  When  we  shall  see  the  danger  to  be  real 

>  I  reserve  this  scheme  for  the  seventh  section,  as  it  is 
rather  curious,  and  very  proper  to  explain  in  what  manner 
the  Athenians  fitted  out,  and  maintained  their  fleets. 
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and  imminent,  every  body  will  be  ready  to  contribute 
cheerfully  to  the  expenses  of  the  war;  as  none  can 
be  so  void  of  reason,  as  to  prefer  the  hazard  of  losing 
their  whole  estate  with  their  liberty',  to  sacrificing  a 
small  part  of  it  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  and 
their  country. 

“  And  we  ought  not  to  fear,  as  some  people  would 
insinuate,  that  the  great  riches  of  the  king  of  Persia 
enable  him  to  raise  a  great  body  of  auxiliaries,  which 
will  render  his  army  formidable.  Our  Greeks,  when 
they  are  to  march  against  Egypt,  or  Orontes  a'nd  the 
other  barbarians,  serve  willingly  under  the  Persians; 
but  none  of  them,  I  dare  affirm,  not  a  single  man  of 
them,  will  ever  resolve  to  bear  arms  against  Greece.” 

This  discourse  had  its  full  effect.  The  refined  and 
delicate  address  of  the  orator,  in  advising  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  to  be  deferred,  and  artfully  giving  reason 
to  suppose  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  fall  only 
upon  the  rich,  whose  zeal  he  commended,  was  well 
calculated  to  render  abortive  an  affair  which  had  no 
other  foundation  than  in  the  overheated  imagina¬ 
tions  of  some  orators,  who  were  perhaps  interested 
in  the  war  they  advised. 

Two  years  after,2  an  enterprise  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  Mega-  A.  M.  3651. 
lopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  gave  De-  Ant.  J.  C.  353. 
mosthenes  another  opportunity  of 
signalizing  his  zeal  and  displaying  his  eloquence. 
That  city,  which  had  been  lately  established  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  had  settled  a  numerous  colony  there, 
from  different  cities,  and  which  might  serve  as  a 
fortress  and  bulwark  against  Sparta,  gave  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  great  uneasiness,  and  alarmed  them  ex¬ 
tremely.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  it.  The  Megalopolitans, 
who  probably  had  renounced  their  alliance  with 
Thebes,  had  recourse  to  Athens,  and  implored  its 
protection.  The  other  states  concerned  sent  also 
their  deputies  thither,  and  the  affair  was  debated 
before  the  people. 

Demosthenes  first  assigns,3  as  the  basis  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  this  principle;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  prevent  either  Sparta  or  Thebes  from 
growing  too  powerful,  and  from  being  in  a  condition 
to  give  law  to  the  rest  of  Greece.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  requisite  to  balance  their  power,  and  maintain 
always  an  exact  equilibrium  between  them.  Now  it 
is  evident,  that  if  we  abandon  Megalopolis  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  will  soon  make  themselves 
masters  of  Messene  also,  two  strong  neighbouring 
cities,  which  are  a  check  upon  Sparta,  and  keep  it 
within  due  founds.  The  alliance  we  shall  make  with 
the  Arcadians,  in  declaring  for  Megalopolis,  is  there¬ 
fore  the  most  certain  means  to  preserve  so  necessary 
a  balance  between  Sparta  and  Thebes;  because 
whatever  happens,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will 
be  able  to  hurt  us,  whilst  the  Arcadians  are  our 
allies,  whose  forces,  in  conjunction  with  ours,  will 
always  be  superior  to  those  of  either  of  the  two 
other  states. 

A  weighty  objection  to  this  advice  of  Demosthenes 
was  the  alliance  actually  subsisting  between  Athens 
and  Sparta.  For,  in  fine,  said  the  orators  who 
opposed  Demosthenes,  what  idea  will  the  world  have 
of  Athens,  if  we  change  thus  with  the  times?  or  is  it 
consistent  with  justice  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  faith 
of  treaties?  11  We  ought,”  replied  Demosthenes, 
whose  very  words  I  shall  repeat  in  this  place,  “we 
ought  indeed  always  to  have  justice  in  view,4  and  to 
make  it  the  rule  of  our  conduct;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  our  conformity  to  it  should  be  connected  with 
the  public  good  and  the  interest  of  the  state.  It  has 
been  a  perpetual  maxim  with  us  to  assist  the  oppress¬ 
ed.”  He  cites  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  the 
Thebans,  and  Euboeans,  as  examples.  “We  have 
never  varied  from  this  principle.  The  reproach  of 
changing,  therefore,  ought  not  to  fall  upon  us,  but 
upon  those  whose  injustice  and  usurpation  oblige  us 
to  declare  against  them.” 

I  admire  the  language  of  politicians.  To  hear 

»  Diod.  1.  XV.  p.  40t .  *  Demost.  Orat.  pro  Megalop. 
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them  talk,  it  is  always  reastn  and  the  strictest  justice 
that  determine  them:  but  to  see  them  act,  makes  it 
evident  that  interest  and  ambition  are  the  sole  rule 
and  guide  of  their  conduct.  This  language  is  an 
effect  and  remnant  of  that  regard  for  justice  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  the  minds  of’  all  men,  and 
which  they  cannot  entirely  shake  off.  There  are 
few  who  venture  to  declare  against  that  internal 
principle  in  their  expressions,  or  to  contradict  it 
openly.  But  there  are  also  few,  who  observe  it  with 
fidelity  and  constancy  in  their  actions.  Greece  never 
was  known  to  have  more  treaties  of  alliance  than  at 
the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  nor  were  they  ever 
less  regarded,  This  contempt  of  the  religion  of 
oaths  in  states  is  a  proof  of  their  decline,  and  often 
enotes  and  occasions  their  approaching  ruin. 

The  Athenians,1  moved  by  the  eloquent  discourse 
of  Demosthenes,  sent  3000  foot  and  300  horse  to  the 
aid  of  the  Megalopolitans,  under  the  command  of 
Pammenes.2  Megalopolis  was  reinstated  in  its  former 
condition,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  had  retired  into 
their  own  countries,  were  obliged  to  return. 

The  peace,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the 
allies,  did  not  procure  for  all  of  them  the  tranquillity 
they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it.  The  people  of 
Rhodes  and  Cos,  who  had  been  declared  free  by  that 
treaty,  only'  changed  their  master.  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,  who  had  assisted  them  in  throwing  off  the 
Athenian  yoke,  imposed  his  own  upon  them.  Having 
publicly  declared  himself  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  he 
enslaved  the  people,  and  made  them  suffer  exceedingly. 

He  died  the  second  year  after  the 
A.  M.  3650.  treaty  of  peace,  having  reigned  twen- 
Ant.  J.  C.  554.  ty-four  years.  Artemisia  his  wife 
succeeded  him;3  and  as  she  was  sup¬ 
ported  with  all  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
she  retained  her  power  in  the  isles  lately  subjected. 

In  speaking  here  of  Artemisia,  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  she  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Artemisia,  who  lived  above  130  years  before, 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  who  distinguished  herself 
so  much  by  her  resolution  and  prudence  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Salamis.  Several  celebrated  writers  have 
fallen  into  this  error  through  inadvertency. 

This  princess  immortalized  herself  by  the  honours 
which  she  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus  her  hus¬ 
bands  She  caused  a  magnificent  monument  to  be 
erected  for  him  in  Halicarnassus,  which  was  called 
the  Mausoleum,  and  for  its  beauty  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  has  caused 
the  name  of  Mavsolceum  to  be  given  to  all  great  and 
magnificent  structures  of  the  same  kind. 

She  endeavoured  also  to  eternize  the  name  of 
Mausolus  by  other  monuments,5  which  she  believed 
more  durable  than  those  of  brass  or  marble,  but, 
which  are  often  no  better  proof  against  the  injuries 
of  time; — I  mean  the  productions  of  the  mind.  She 
caused  excellent  panegyrics  to  be  made  in  honour  of 
her  husband,  and  proposed  a  prize  of  great  value  for 
the  person  whose  performance  should  be  the  best. 
Amongst  many  others,  the  celebrated  Isocrates,  and 
Theopompus  his  disciple,  were  competitors  for  it. 

Theopompus  carried  it  from  them  all,  and  had  the 
weakness  and  vanity  to  boast  in  public  of  havin°- 
gained  the  prize  against  his  master;  preferring,  as  is 
too  common,  the  reputation  of  fine  parts  to  that  of  a 
good  heart.  He  had  represented  Mausolus  in  his 
history  as  a  prince  most  sordidly  avaricious,  who 
thought  all  means  of  amassing  treasure  legitimate. 
He  painted  him,  without  doubt,  in  very  different 
colours  in  his  panegyric,  or  else  he  would  never  have 
pleased  the  princess. 

That  illustrious  widow  prepared  a  different  tomb 
for  Mausolus,  from  that  I  have  been  speakino-  of.6 
Having  gathered  his  ashes,  and  caused  the  bones  to 
be  beaten  in  a  mortar,  she  mingled  some  of  the 
powder  every  day  in  her  drink,  till  she  had  drunk  it 

1  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  402. 

a  This  is  not  the  Pammenes  of  Thebes,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made  before. 

•  Diod.  I.  xvi.  p  4:15-  *  Plin.  1.  xxxvi  c.  5. 

•  Aul.  Gel.  I.  x.  c.  18.  Plut.  in  Isoctat.  p.  838. 

•  Cio.  Tusc  Quffist.  1.  iii.  n.  75.  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 


all  off’;  desiring  by  that  means  to  make  ner  own  body 
the  sepulchre  of  her  husband.  She  survived  him  only- 
two  years,  and  her  grief  did  not  end  but  with  her  life. 

Instead  of  the  tears  in  which  most  writers  plunge 
Artemisia  during  her  widowhood,  there  are  some 
who  say  she  made  very  considerable  conquests.  It 
appears  by'  one  of  Demosthenes’s  orations,!  that  she 
was  not  considered  at  Athens  as  a  forlorn  relict,  who 
neglected  the  affairs  of  her  kingdom.  But  we  have 
something  more  decisive  upon  this  head.  Vitruvius 
tells  us,8  that  after  the  death  of  Mausolus,  the 
Rhodians,  indignant  that  a  woman  should  reign  in 
Caria,  undertook  to  dethrone  her.  They  left  Rhodes 
for  that  purpose  with  their  fleet,  and  entered  the 
great  port  of  Halicarnassus.  The  queen  being  in¬ 
formed  of  their  design,  had  given  the  inhabitants 
orders  to  appear  upon  the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy- 
should  arrive,  to  express  by  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands  their  readiness  to  surrender  the  city  to  them. 
The  Rhodians  quitted  their  ships,  and  went  in  all 
haste  to  the  place,  leaving  their  fleet  without  any  to 
guard  it.  In  the  mean  time,  Artemisia  came  out 
with  her  galleys  from  the  little  port,  through  a  small 
canal  which  she  had  caused  to  be  cut  on  purpose, 
entered  the  great  port,  seized  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
which  was  incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  and 
having  put  her  soldiers  and  mariners  on  board  of  it, 
she  set  sail.  The  Rhodians  having  no  means  of 
escaping,  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  queen  in 
the  meantime  advanced  towards  Rhodes.  When  the 
inhabitants  saw  their  vessels  approach,  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  laurel,  they  raised  great  shouts,  and  re¬ 
ceived,  with  extraordinary  marks  of  joy,  their 
victorious  and  triumphant  "fleet.  It  was  so  in  tact, 
but  in  another  sense  than  they  imagined.  Artemisia, 
having  met  with  no  resistance,  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  put  the  principal  inhabitants  to  death.  She 
caused  a  trophy  of  her  victory  to  be  erected  in  it,  and 
set  up  two  statues  of  brass;  one  of  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  Artemisia 
branding  it  with  a  hot  iron.  Vitruvius  adds,  that 
the  Rhodians  dared  never  demolish  that  trophy,  their 
religion  forbidding  it;  but  they  surrounded  it  with  a 
building  which  entirely  prevented  it  from  being  seen. 

All  this,  as  Bay  le  observes  in  his  Dictionary,  does 
not  indicate  a  forlorn  and  inconsolable  widow,  that 
passed  her  whole  time  in  grief  and  lamentation; 
which  makes  it  reasonable  to  suspect,  that  all  the 
marvellous  reports  of  the  sorrow  of  Artemisia,  may 
have  no  other  foundation  than  being  advanced  at  a 
venture  by  some  writer  and  afterwards  copied  by 
all  the  rest. 

I  should  be  better  pleased,  for  the  honour  of  Arte¬ 
misia,  if  it  had  been  said,  as  there  is  nothing  incredi- 
ble  in  it,  that  by  a  fortitude  and  greatness  of  .mind, 
of  which  her  sex  affords  many  examples,  she  knew 
how  to  unite  the  severe  affliction  of  the  widow  with 
the  active  courage  of  the  queen  and  made  the.  affairs 
of  her  government  serve  her  instead  of  consolation. 
JYegolia  pro  solatiis  accipiens .* 

The  Rhodians  being  treated  by 
Artemisia  in  the  manner  we  have  A,  M.  3653. 
related,10  and  unable  to  support  any  Ant.  J.  C.  351. 
longer  so  severe  and  shameful  a  servi¬ 
tude,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  implored 
their  protection.  Though  they  had  rendered  them¬ 
selves  entirely  unworthy  of  it  by  their  revolt,  Demos¬ 
thenes  notwithstanding  took  upon  him  to  speak  to 
the  people  in  their  behalf.  He  began  with  setting 
forth  their  crime  in  its  full  light;  he  aggravated 
their  injustice  and  perfidy:  he  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  people’s  just  sentiments  of  resentment  and  indig¬ 
nation,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  he  was  goin°- 
to  declare  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  Rhodians': 
but  all  this  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  orator,  to  in¬ 
sinuate  himself  into  his  auditors’  good  opinion,  and 
to  excite  in  them  quite  contrary  sentiments  of  mild- 
n^s?  compassion  for  a  people,  who  acknowledged 
their  fault,  who  confessed  their  unworthiness,  and 
who  nevertheless  were  come  to  implore  the  repub 

’  D' most,  de  Libcrtat.  Rhod.  p.  ]45. 

B  Vitruv.  de  Architect.  1.  ii.  c.  8. 

*  Tacit.  10  Demost.  de  Libert.  Rhod. 
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lie’s  protection.  He  sets  before  them  the  grand 
maxims,  which  in  all  ages  had  constituted  the  glory 
of  Athens;  ot  the  forgiving  of  injuries,  the  pardoning 
of  rebels,  and  the  taking  upon  them  the  defence  of 
the  unfortunate.  To  the  motives  of  glory,  he  an¬ 
nexes  those  of  interest:  in  showing  the  importance 
of  declaring  for  a  city  that  favoured  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  of  not  abandoning  an  island 
so  powerful  as  that  of  Rhodes.  This  is  the  substance 
of  Demosthenes’s  discourse,  entitled,  For  the  liberty 
of  the  Rhodians. 

The  death  of  Artemisia,1  which  happened  the  same 
year,  it  is  very  likely,  re-established  the  Rhodians  in 
their  liberty.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  brother 
Idriseus,  who  espoused  his  own  sister  Ada,  as  Mauso- 
lus  had  Artemisia.  It  was  the  custom  in  Caria  for 
the  kings  to  marry  their  sisters  in  this  manner,  and 
for  the  widows  to  succeed  their  husbands  in  the  throne 
in  preference  to  the  brothers,  and  even  the  children 
of  the  defunct. 

SECT  1 0  N  IV. — SUCCESSFUL  EXPEDITION  of  ochus 

AGAINST  PHOENICIA  AND  CYPRUS,  AND  AFTER¬ 
WARDS  AGAINST  EGYPT. 

Ochus  meditated  in  earnest  the  re- 

A.  M.  3653.  duction  of  Egypt  to  its  allegiance, 
Ant.  J.  C.  351.  which  had  long  pretended  to  maintain 
itself  in  independence.  Whilst  he 
was  making  great  preparations  for  this  important  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  received  advice  of  the  revolt  of  Phoenicia. 
That  people,2  oppressed  by  the  Persian  governors,  re¬ 
solved  to  throw  off  so  heavy  a  yoke,  and  made  a  league 
with  Nectanebus  king  of  Egypt,  against  whom  Persia 
was  marching  its  armies.  As  there  was  no  other  pas¬ 
sage  for  that  invasion  but  through  Phoenicia,  this  re¬ 
volt  was  very  seasonable  for  Nectanebus,  who  there¬ 
fore  sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  to  support  the  rebels, 
with  4000  Grecian  troops.  He  intended  by  that 
means  to  make  Phcenicia  nis  barrier,  and  to  slop  the 
Persians  there.  The  Phoenicians  took  the  field  with 
that  reinforcement,  beat  the  governors  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia  that  had  been  sent  against  them,  and  drove 
the  Persians  entirely  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Cypriots,3  who  were  not  better  treated  than 
the  Phoenicians,  seeing  the  good  success  which  had 
attended  this  revolt,  followed  their  example,  and 
joined  in  their  league  with  Egypt.  Ochus  sent  or¬ 
ders  to  Idriseus,  king  of  Caria,  to  make  war  against 
them;  who  immediately  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sent 
8000  Greeks  along  with  it,  under  the  command  of 
Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  Evagoras,  who  is  believed 
to  be  the  son  of  Nicocles.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
been  expelled  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  and  that  he 
had  embraced  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  re¬ 
ascending  the  throne.  His  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  the  party  he  still' had  there,  might  make  the  king 
of  Persia  choose  him  very  judiciously  to  command  in 
this  expedition.  They  made  a  descent  in  the  island, 
where  their  army  increased  to  double  its  number  by 
the  reinforcements  which  came  from  Syria  and  Cili¬ 
cia.  The  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils 
of  this  island,  that  was  very  rich,  drew  thither  abun¬ 
dance  of  troops,  and  they  formed  the  siege  of  Salamis 
by  sea  and  land.  The  island  of  Cyprus  had  at  that 
time  nine  cities,  so  considerable  as  to  have  each  of 
them  a  petty  king.  But  all  those  kings  were,  how¬ 
ever,  subjects  of  Persia.  They  had  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  united  together  to  throw  off  that  yoke,  and  to 
render  themselves  independent. 

Ochus,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptian  wars 
had  always  been  unsuccessful  from  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  generals  sent  thither,  resolved  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  in  person.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  signified 
his  desire  to  the  states  of  Greece,  that  they  would 
put  an  end  to  their  divisions,  and  cease  to  make  war 
upon  one  another. 

It  is  a  just  matter  of  surprise  that  the  court  of  Per¬ 
sia  should  insist  so  earnestly  and  so  often,  that  the 
ppople  of  Greece  should  live  in  tranquillity  with  each 
other,  and  observe  inviolably  the  articles  of  the  treaty 


of  Antalcidas,  the  principal  end  of  which  was  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  union  amongst  them.  It 
had  formerly  employed  a  quite  different  policy. 

Ever  since  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise  against 
Greece  under  Xerxes,  judging  gold  and  silveramore 
proper  means  for  subjecting  it  than  that  of  thesword, 
tne  Persians  did  not  attack  it  with  open  force,  but 
by  the  method  of  secret  intrigues.  They  conveyed 
considerable  sums  into  it  privately,  to  corrupt  those 
who  had  most  influence  and  authority  in  the  groat 
cities,  and  were  perpetually  watching  occasions  to 
arm  them  against  each  other,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  leisure  and  means  of  invading  themselves.  They 
were  particularly  careful  to  declare  sometimes  for  one, 
sometimes  (or  another,  in  order  to  support  a  kind  of 
balance  amongst  them,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  any  of  those  republics  to  aggrandize  itself  too  much, 
and  by  that  means  to  become  formidable  to  Persia. 

That  nation  employed  a  quite  different  conduct  at 
this  time,  in  prohibiting  all  wars  to  the  people  of 
Greece,  and  commanding  them  to  observe  a  universal 
peace,  upon  pain  of  incurring  their  displeasure  and 
arms,  against  such  as  should  disobey.  Persia,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  did  not  take  that  resolution  at  a  venture, 
and  had  its  reasons  for  behaving  in  such  a  manner 
towards  Greece. 

Its  design  might  be  to  soften  their  spirit  by  degrees, 
by  disarming  their  hands;  to  blunt  the  edge  of  that 
valour  which  spurred  them  on  perpetually  by  noble 
emulation;  to  extinguish  in  them  their  passion  for 
glory  and  victory;  to  render  languid,  by  long  inac¬ 
tion  and  forced  ease,  the  activity  natural  to  them; 
and,  in  fine,  to  bring  them  into  the  number  of  those 
nations,  whom  a  quiet  and  effeminate  life  enervates, 
and  who  lose  in  sloth  and  peace  that  martial  ardour 
which  combats  and  even  dangers  are  apt  to  inspire. 

The  king  of  Persia  who  tnen  reigned,  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  in  imposing 
these  terms  upon  the  Greeks.  Egypt  had  long  thrown 
off  the  yoke,  and  given  the  empire  just  cause  of  in¬ 
quietude.  Ochus  had  resolved  to  go  in  person  to 
reduce  the  rebels.  He  had  the  expedition  extreme¬ 
ly  at  heart, and  neglected  nothing  that  could  promote 
its  success.  The  famous  retreat  of  the  10,000,  with¬ 
out  enumerating  many  other  actions  of  a  like  nature, 
had  left  a  great  idea  in  Persia  of  the  Grecian  valour. 
That  prince  relied  more  upon  a  small  body  of  Greeks 
in  his  pay,  than  upon  the  whole  army  of  the  Persians, 
numerous  as  it  was;  and  he  well  knew,  that  the  in¬ 
testine  divisions  of  Greece  would  render  the  cities 
incapuole  of  supplying  the  number  of  soldiers  he  had 
occasion  for. 

In  fine,  as  a  good  politician,  he  could  not  enter  upon 
action  in  Egypt,  till  he  had  pacified  all  behind  him, 
Ionia  especially,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Now,  the  most  certain  means  to  hold  them  in  obedi¬ 
ence,  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  the 
Greeks,  to  whom  they  had  always  recourse  in  times 
of  revolt,  and  without  whom  they  were  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  form  any  great  enterprises.4 

When  Ochus  had  taken  all  his  measures,  and  made 
the  necessary  preparations,  he  repaired  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Phoenicia,  where  he  found  an  army  of  300,- 
000  foot  and  30,000  horse,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  it.  Mentor  was  at  Sidon  with  the  Grecian  troops. 
The  approach  of  so  great  an  army  staggered  him,  and 
he  sent  secretly  to  Ochus  to  make  him  offers  not  only 
of  surrendering  Sidon  to  him,  but  to  serve  him  in 
Egypt,  where  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  might  be  very  useful  to  him.  Ochus  agreed 
entirely  to  the  proposals,  upon  which  he  engaged 
Tennes  king  of  Sidon  in  the  same  treason,  and  they 
in  concert  surrendered  the  place  to  Ochus. 

The  Sidonians  had  set  fire  to  their  ships  upon  the 
approach  of  the  king’s  troops,  in  orderto  lay  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  defence,  by 
removing  all  other  hope  of  security.  “  When  they  saw 
themselves  betrayed,  that  the  enemy  were  masters  of 
the  city,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping 
either  by  sea  or  land,  in  despair  they  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Forty  thou- 
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sand  men,  without  reckoning  women  and  children, 
enshed  in  this  manner.  The  fate  of  Tenoes  their 
ing  was  no  better.  Ochus,  seeing  himself  master  of 
Sidon,  and  having  no  further  occasion  for  him,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death;  a  just  reward  of  his  treason, 
and  an  evident  proof  that  Ochus  did  not  yield  to  him 
in  perfidy.  At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened, 
Sidon  was  immensely  rich.  The  fire  having  melted 
the  gold  and  silver,  Ochus  sold  the  cinders  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money. 

The  dreadful  ruin  of  this  city  spread  so  great  ter¬ 
ror  over  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  that  it  submitted,  and 
obtained  conditions  reasonable  enough  from  the  king. 
Ochus  made  no  great  difficulty  in  complying  with 
their  demands,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the 
time  there  which  he  had  so  much  occasion  for  in  the 
xecution  of  his  projects  against  Egypt. 

Before  he  began  his  march  to  enter  that  country, 
he  was  joined  by  a  body  of  10,000  Greeks.  From'the 
beginning  of  this  expedition  he  had  demanded  troops 
from  Greece.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
had  excused  themselves  from  furnishing  him  at  that 
time:  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,  however 
desirous  they  might  be,  as  they  said,  to  maintain  a 
good  correspondence  with  the  king.  The  Thebans 
sent  him  1000  men  under  the  command  of  Lachares; 
the  Argives  3000  under  Nicostratus.  The  rest  came 
from  the  cities  of  Asia.  All  these  troops  joined  him 
•mmediately  after  the  taking  of  Sidon. 

The  Jews  must  have  had  some  share  in  this  war  of 
the  Phoenicians  against  Persia.1  For  Sidon  was  no 
sooner  taken  than  Ochus  entered  Judsea,  and  besieged 
the  city  of  Jericho,  which  he  took.  Besides  which 
it  appears  that  he  carried  a  great  number  of  Jewish 
captives  into  Egypt,  and  sent  many  others  into  Hyr- 
cania,  where  he  settled  them  along  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian  sea. 

Ochus  also  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Cyprus  at 
the  same  time.2  That  of  Egypt  so  entirely  engrossed 
his  attention,  that  in  order  to  have  nothing  to  divert 
him  from  it,  he  was  satisfied  to  come  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation  with  the  nine  kings  of  Cyprus,  who  submitted 
to  him  upon  certain  conditions,  and  were  all  conti¬ 
nued  in  their  little  states.  Evagoras  demanded  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamis.  It  was  evident¬ 
ly  proved,  that  he  had  committed  the  most  flagrant 
acts  of  injustice  during  his  reign,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  unjustly  dethroned.  Protagoras  was  therefore 
confirmed  in  the  kingdom  of  Salamis,  and  the  king 
are  Evagoras  a  government  in  another  quarter.  He 
ehaved  no  better  in  that,  and  was  again  expelled. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Salamis,  and  was  seized 
and  put  to  death.  How  surprising  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  Nicocles  and  his  son  Evagoras! 

After  the  reduction  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus  and  the 
province  of  Phoenicia,3  Ochus  advanced  at  length  to¬ 
wards  Egypt. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  encamped  before  Pelusium, 
from  whence  he  detached  three  bodies  of  his  toops, 
each  of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Persian, 
with  equal  authority.  The  first  was  under  Lachares 
the  Theban,  and  Rosaces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Io¬ 
nia.  The  second  was  given  to  Nicostratus  the  Argive, 
and  Aristaxanes,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  The  third  had  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  Ba- 
goas  one  of  Ochus’s  eunuchs,  at  the  head  of  it.  Each 
detachment  had  its  peculiar  order.  The  king  re¬ 
mained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp 
which  he  had  made  choice  of  at  first,  to  wait  the  event, 
and  to  be  ready  to  support  those  troops,  in  case  of  ill 
success,  or  to  improve  the  advantages  they  might  gain. 

Nectanebus  had  long  expected  this  invasion,  the 
preparations  for  which  had  made  so  much  noise.  He 
had  100,000  men  on  foot, 20, 000  of  whom  were  Greeks, 
20,000  Libyans,  and  the  rest  Egyptian  troops.  Part 
of  them  he  disposed  in  the  places  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  posted  himself  with  the  rest  in  the  passes,  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  enemy’s  entrance  into  Egypt. 

Ochus’s  first  detachment  was  sent  against  Pelusium, 
where  there  was  a  garrison  of  5000  Greeks.  Lachares 


«  Solon,  e.  xxxv.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  fcc. 

»  Diod.  1.  xvi,  p.  443. *  *  Died.  p.  444 — 150. 


besieged  the  place.  That  under  Nicostratus  going 
on  board  a  squadron  of  fourscore  ships  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the 
same  time,  and  sailed  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  where 
they  landed  and  fortified  themselves  well  in  a  camp 
which  was  very  advantageously  situated.  All  the 
Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts  were  immediately 
drawn  together  under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of  the  isle  of 
Cos,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  A  very  warm 
action  ensued,  in  which  Clinias  with  5000  of  his  troops 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and  dis¬ 
persed. 

This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Nec* 
tanebus, apprehending  that  Nicostratus  after  this  vic¬ 
tory  would  embark  again  upon  the  Nile,  and  take 
Memphis  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all  the 
haste  he  could  to  defend  it,  and  abandoned  the  pas¬ 
ses,  which  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  secure,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  theenemy.  When  theGreeks 
that  defended  Pelusium  were  apprised  of  this  precipi 
tate  retreat,  they  believed  all  was  lost,  and  capitulated 
with  Lachares,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back  in¬ 
to  Greece  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  with¬ 
out  suffering  any  injury  in  their  persons  or  effects. 

Mentor,  who  commanded  the  third  detachment, 
finding  the  passes  clear  and  unguarded,  entered  the 
country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without  any 
opposition.  For,  after  having  caused  a  report  to  be 
spread  throughout  his  camp,  that  Ochus  had  given 
orders  that  all  those  who  would  submit  should  be 
treated  with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made  resistance 
should  be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonians  had  been;  he 
let  all  his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might  carry  the 
news  into  the  country  round  about.  Those  poor 
people  reported  in  their  towns  and  villages  what  they 
had  heard  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  The  brutality  of 
Ochus  seemed  to  confirm  it;  and  the  terror  was  so 
great,  that  the  garrisons,  as  well  Greeks  as  Egyptians, 
strove  which  should  be  the  foremost  in  making  their 
submission. 

Nectanebus,  having  lost  all  hope 
of  being  able  to  defend  himself,  es-  A.  M.  3654. 
caped  with  his  treasures  and  most  Ant.  J.  C.  350. 
valuable  effects  into  Ethiopia,  from 
whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  the  last  king  of 
Egypt  of  the  Egyptian  race,  since  whom  it  has  always 
continued  under  a  foreign  yoke,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  Ezekiel.-* 

Ochus,  having  entirely  conquered  Egypt  in  this 
manner,  dismantled  the  cities,  pillaged  the  temples, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  laden  with  spoils, 
and  especially  with  gold  and  silver,  of  which  he  carried 
away  immense  sums.  He  left  the  government  of  it  to 
Pherendates,  a  Persian  of  the  first  quality. 

Here  Manetho  finishes  his  commentaries,5  or  histo¬ 
ry  of  Egypt.  He  was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  in  that 
country,  and  had  written  the  history  of  its  different 
dynasties  from  the  commencement  of  the  nation  to 
the  times  we  now  treat  of.  His  work  is  often  cited 
by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Plutarch,  Porphyry,  and  seve 
ral  others.  This  historian  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole¬ 
my  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  dedi¬ 
cates  his  work,  of  which  Syncellus 6  has  preserved 
us  the  abridgment. 

Nectanebus  lost  the  crown  by  his  too  good  opinion 
of  himself.  He  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by 
Agesilaus,  and  afterwards  supported  in  it  by  the  va¬ 
lour  and  prudence  of  Diophantes  the  Athenian,  and 
Lamius  the  Lacedaemonian,  who,  whilst  they  had  the 
command  of  his  troops  and  the  direction  of  the  war, 
had  rendered  his  armies  victorious  over  the  Persians 
in  all  the  enterprises  they  had  formed  against  him. 
It  is  a  pity  we  have  no  detailed  account  of  (hem,  and 
that  Diodorus  is  silent  upon  this  head.  That  prince, 
vain  from  so  many  successes,  imagined,  in  eoiise 
quence,  that  he  was  become  sufficiently  capable  ot 
conducting  his  own  affairs  by  himself,  and  dismissed 
those  persons  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  those 

*  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15. 

*  Syncel.  p.  256.  Voss  de  Hist.  Grtec.  1.  i.  c.  14. 

*  George,  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  so  called  from  his  be 
ing  Syncellus,  or  vicar  to  the  patriarch  Tarasus,  towards  tin 
end  of  the  ninth  century. 
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advantages.  He  had  time  enough  to  repent  his  er¬ 
ror,  and  to  discover  that  the  rank  does  not  confer  the 
qualifications  of  a  king. 

Ochus  rewarded  very  liberally  the 
A.  M.  3655.  service  which  Mentor  the  Rhodian 
Ant.  J.  C.  349.  had  rendered  him  in  the  reduction  of 
Phoenicia  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Before  he  left  that  kingdom,  he  dismissed  the  other 
Greeks  laden  with  presents.  As  for  Mentor,  to  whom 
the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  was  principally 
owing,  he  not  only  made  him  a  present  of  100  talents 
in  money,1  besides  many  jewels  of  great  value,  but 
gave  him  the  government  of  all  the  coast  of  Asia, 
with  the  direction  of  the  war  against  some  provinces 
which  had  revolted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and 
declared  him  generalissimo  of  all  his  armies  on  that 
tide. 

Mentor  made  use  of  his  interest  to  reconcile  the 
king  with  his  brother  Memnon,  and  Artabazus,  who 
had  married  their  sister.  Both  of  them  had  been  in 
arms  against  Ochus.  We  have  already  related  the 
revolt  of  Artabazus,  and  the  victories  he  had  obtained 
over  the  king’s  troops.  He  was,  however,  overpow¬ 
ered  at  last,  and  reduced  to  take  refuge  with  Philip 
king  of  Macedon;  and  Memnon,  who  had  borne  a 
part  in  his  wars,  had  also  a  share  in  his  banishment. 
After  this  reconciliation,  they  rendered  Ochus  and 
his  successors  signal  services;  especially  Memnon, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  men  of  his  time,  and 
of  the  greatest  skill  in  the  art  of  war.  Neither  did 
Mentor  belie  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him,  nor 
deceive  the  king  in  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in 
him.  For  he  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  when  he  re-established  every  where  the 
king’s  authority,  and  reduced  those  who  had  revolted 
in  his  neighbourhood  to  return  to  their  obedience; 
some  he  brought  over  by  his  address  and  stratagems, 
and  others  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  word,  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  improve  his  advantages,  that  at  length 
he  subjected  them  all  to  the  yoke,  and  reinstated  the 
king’s  affairs  in  all  those  provinces. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  108th  Olym- 
A.  M.  3656.  piad,  died  Plato,  the  famous  Atheni- 
Ant.  J.  C.  348.  an  philosopher. 

SECTION  V.— DEATH  OF  OCHUS.  ARSES  SUC¬ 
CEEDS  HIM,  AND  IS  SUCCEEDED  BY  DARIUS  CODO- 
MANUS. 

Ochus,2  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  his  empire,  aban¬ 
doned  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxurious  ease  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  left  the  care  of  affairs  entirely 
to  his  ministers.  The  two  principal  of  them  were 
the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  who 
divided  all  power  between  then) ;  so  that  the  first  had 
all  the  provinces  of  the  upper,  and  the  latter  all  those 
of  the  lower  Asia  under  him. 

After  having  reigned  twenty-three 
A.  M.  3666.  years,  Ochus  died  of  poison  given 
Ant.  J.  C.  338.  him  by  Bagoas.  That  eunuch,  who 
was  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  had  al¬ 
ways  retained  a  love  for  his  country,  and  a  zeal  for 
its  religion.  When  his  master  conquered  it,  he  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  soften 
the  destiny  of  the  one,  and  protect  the  other  from  in¬ 
sult.  But  he  could  not  restrain  the  brutality  of  his 
prince,  who  acted  a  thousand  things  in  regard  to  both, 
which  the  eunuch  saw  with  extreme  sorrow,  and  al¬ 
ways  violently  resented  in  his  heart. 

Ochus,  not  contented  with  having  dismantled  the 
cities  and  pillaged  the  houses  and  temples,  as  has  been 
said,  had  besides  taken  away  all  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom,  which  were  deposited  and  kept  with  reli¬ 
gious  care  in  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians;  and  in 
derision  of  their  worship,3  he  had  caused  the  god  Apis 
to  be  killed,  that  is,  the  sacred  bull  which  they  adored 
under  that  name.  What  gave  occasion  for  this  last 
action  was,4  that  Ochus  being  as  lazy  and  heavy  as  he 
was  cruel,  the  Egyptians,  from  the  first  of  thosequali- 
Peg,  had  given  him  the  insulting  surname  of  the  stu¬ 

1  One  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
a  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  490. *  *  -Elian.  1.  iv.  c.  8. 

*  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  363. 
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pid  animal  whom  they  found  he  resembled.  Violent¬ 
ly  enraged  at  this  affront,  Ochus  said  that  he  would 
make  them  sensible  that  he  was  not  an  ass  but  a  lion, 
and  that  the  ass,  which  they  despised  so  much,  should 
eat  their  ox.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  Apis  to  be 
dragged  out  of  his  temple,  and  sacrificed  to  an  ass. 
After  which  he  made  his  cooks  dress  and  serve  him  up 
to  the  officers  of  his  household.  This  piece  of  wit 
incensed  Bagoas.  As  for  the  archives  he  redeemed 
them  afterwards,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  places 
where  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  them;  but  the  affront 
which  had  been  done  to  his  religion  was  irreparable; 
and  that,  it  is  believed,  was  the  real  occasion  of  his 
master’s  death. 

His  revenge  did  not  stop  there:5  he  caused  another 
body  to  be  interred  instead  of  the  king’s;  and  to  re¬ 
venge  his  having  made  the  officers  of  the  household 
eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  cats  eat  his  dead  body, 
which  he  gave  them  cut  in  small  pieces:  and  as  for 
his  bones,  those  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives  and 
swords,  the  natural  symbols  of  his  cruelty.  It  is  very 
robable  that  some  new  cause  had  awakened  in  the 
eart  of  this  monster  his  ancient  resentment;  with¬ 
out  which  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  could 
carry  his  barbarity  so  far  towards  his  master  and  be¬ 
nefactor. 

After  the  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas,  in  whose  hands 
all  power  was  at  that  time,  placed  Arses  upon  the 
throne,  the  youngest  of  all  the  late  king’s  sons,  and 
put  the  rest  to  death,  in  order  to  possess  with  better 
security,  and  without  a  rival,  the  authority  he  had 
usurped.  He  gave  Arses  only  the  name  of  king, 
whilst  he  reserved  to  himself  the  whole  power  of  the 
sovereignty.  But  perceiving  that  the  young  prince 
began  to  discover  his  wickedness,  and  was  taking  mea¬ 
sures  to  punish  it,  he  prevented  him  by  having  him 
assassinated,  and  destroyed  his  whole  family  with 
him.  Arses  had  reigned  about  two  years. 

Bagoas,  after  having  rendered  the 
throne  vacant  by  the  murder  of  Ar-  A.  M.  3668. 
ses,  placed  Darius  upon  it,  the  third  Ant.  J.  C.  336. 
of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Persia. 

His  true  name  was  Codomanus:  of  him  much  will  be 
said  hereafter. 

We  see  here  clearly  the  sad  effect  of  the  pernicious 
policy  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  who,  to  ease  themselves 
of  the  weight  of  public  business,  abandoned  their 
whole  authority  to  a  eunuch.  Bagoas  might  have 
more  address  and  understanding  than  the  rest,  and 
thereby  merited  some  distinction.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  wise  prince  to  distinguish  merit;  but  it  is  equally 
his  duty  to  continue  always  the  entire  master,  judge, 
and  arbiter  of  his  affairs.  A  prince  like  Ochus,  that 
had  made  the  greatest  crimes  serve  as  steps  for  as¬ 
cending  the  throne,  and  who  had  supported  himself 
in  it  by  the  same  measures,  deserved  to  have  such  a 
minister  as  Bagoas,  who  vied  with  his  master  in  per¬ 
fidy  and  cruelty.  Ochus  experienced  their  first  ef¬ 
fects.  Had  he  desired  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
him,  he  should  not  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
render  him  formidable,  by  giving  him  an  unlimited 
power. 

SECTION  VI. — ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DE¬ 
MOSTHENES,  TILL  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  APPEARANCE 

WITH  HONOUR  AND  APPLAUSE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  AS¬ 
SEMBLIES  AGAINST  PHILTP  OF  MACEDON. 

As  Demosthenes  will  perform  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  history  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  reader  some  previous  idea  of  him,  and  to 
let  him  know  by  what  means  he  cultivated,  and  to 
what  a  degree  of  perfection  he  carried  his  talent  of 
eloquence;  which  made  him  more  formidable  to  Phi¬ 
lip  and  Alexander,  and  enabled  him  to  render  greater 
services  to  his  country,  than  the  highest  military  va¬ 
lour  could  have  done. 

That  orator,6  born  two  years  after 
Philip, 7  and  280  before  Cicero,  was  A.  M.  3623. 
not  the  son  of  a  dirty  smoky  black-  Ant.  J.  C.  381. 
smith,  as  Juvenal  would  seem  tointi- 

■  lElian.  1.  vi.  r.  8. 

s  Plut..  in  Demost.  p.  847 — 849. 

’■  The  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad. 
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mate,  but  of  a  man  moderately  rich,  who  made  con¬ 
siderable  profit  by  forges.  Not  that  the  meanest  ex¬ 
traction  could  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Demosthenes;  his  works  are  a  higher  title  of 
nobility  than  the  most  splendid  the  world  affords.  De¬ 
mosthenes  tells  us  himself*  that  his  father  employed 
thirty  slaves  at  his  forges,  each  of  them  valued  at 
three  minae,  or  fifty  crowns;  two  excepted,  who  were 
without  doubt  the  most  expert  in  the  business,  and 
directed  the  work,  and  those  were  each  of  them  worth 
100  crowns.  It  is  well  known  that  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  ancients  consisted  in  slaves.  Those  forges,  af¬ 
ter  all  charges  were  paid,  cleared  annually  thirty  mi- 
nse,  that  is,  1500  livres.  To  this  first  manufactory, 
appropriated  to  the  forging  of  swords  and  such  kind 
of  arms,  he  added  another,  wherein  beds  and  tables 
of  fine  wood  and  ivory  were  made,  which  brought 
him  in  yearly  twelve  minae.  In  this  only  twenty 
slaves  were  employed,  each  of  them  valued  at  two 
mmae,  or  100  livres.* * 3 

Demosthenes’s  father  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of 
fourteen  talents.'4  His  son  at  that  time  was  only  se¬ 
ven  years  of  age.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  sordid  and  avaricious  guardians,  who 
had  no  views  but  of  making  the  most  out  of  his  for¬ 
tune.  They  carried  that  base  spirit  so  far  as  to  refuse 
their  pupil’s  masters  the  stipend  due  to  them:  so  that 
he  was  not  educated  with  the  care  which  so  excellent 
a  genius  as  his  required;  besides  which,  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  constitution,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  health, 
in  conjunction  with  the  excessive  fondness  of  a  mother 
that  doated  upon  him,  prevented  his  masters  from 
obliging  him  to  apply  closely  to  his  studies. 

The  school  of  Isocrates,5 *  in  which  so  many  great 
men  had  been  educated,  was  at  that  time  the  most 
famous  at  Athens.  But  whether  the  avarice  of  Demos¬ 
thenes’s  guardians  prevented  him  from  improving  un¬ 
der  a  master,  whose  price  was  very  high  ;*  or  that  the 
soft  and  placid  eloquence  of  Isocrates  was  not  to  his 
taste,  at  that  time  he  studied  under  Isteus,  whose  cha¬ 
racteristic  was  strength  and  vehemence.  He  found 
means  however,  to  get  the  principles  of  rhetoric  taught 
by  the  former:  but  Plato7  in  reality  contributed  the 
most  to  iorm  Demosthenes;  he  read  his  works  with 
great  application,  and  even  received  lessons  from  him; 
and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  in  the  writings  of  the  dis¬ 
ciple,  the  noble  and  sublime  air  of  the  master. 

But  he  soon  quitted  the  schools  of  Isaeus  and  Plato 
for  another;8  I  mean  to  frequent  the  bar;  of  which 
this  was  the  occasion.  The  orator  Callistratus  was 
appointed  to  plead  in  a  full  assembly  the  cause  of  the 
city  of  Oropus,  situated  between  Bceotia  and  Attica. 
Chabrias,  having  disposed  the  Athenians  to  march  to 
the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  in  great  distress, 
they  hastened  thither,  and  delivered  then)  from  the 
enemy.  The  Thebans,  forgetting  so  great  a  service, 
took  the  towrn  of  Oropus,  which  was  upon  their  fron¬ 
tier,  from  the  Athenians.  Chabrias  was  suspected,9 
and  charged  with  treason  upon  this  occasion.  Callis¬ 
tratus  was  chosen  to  plead  against  him.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  orator,  and  the  importance  of  the  cause, 
excited  curiosity  and  made  a  great  noise  in  the  city. 

Demosthenes,  who  was  then  sixteen 
A.  M.  3639.  j'ears  of  age,  earnestly  entreated  his 
Ant.  J.  C.  365.  masters  to  carry  him  with  them  to 
the  bar,  that  he  might  be  present  at 
so  famous  a  trial.  The  orator  was  heard  with  great 
attention:  and  having  had  extraordinary  success,  was 

•  Qucm  pater  ardentis  massie  fuligine  lippus, 

A  carbone  et  furcipibus,  gladiosque  parante 
Innude,  et  luteo  Vulcanoad  rhetora  misit. 

Juv.  Sat.  10. 

^  In  Orat.  i.  cent.  Aphob.  p.  89G. 

•  About  4 1.  10s.  4  Fourteen  thousand  crowns. 

‘  Isocrates — cujus  e  ludo,  tanquam  ex  equo  Trojano,  in- 
numeri  principes  exierunt.  De  Orat.  n.  94. 

«  About  22/.  10s. 

7  Lectitavisse  Platonem  studiose, audivisse  etiam,  Demos¬ 

thenes  dieitur  :  idque  apparet  ex  genere  et  granditate  ser¬ 

mon  is—  Cic.  in  Brut.  n.  121. 

Illuujusjurandum,  per  cebsos  in  Marathone  ac  Salamine 

propugnutores  Reip.  satis  manifesto  decet,  praeceptorem  ejus 
Platonem  fuissc.  Quintil.  I.  xii.  c.  10 

1  Aul.  Gel.  1.  iii.  c.  13. 

•  Demost.  in  Midi.  p.  613. 


attended  home  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  citizens,  who  ' 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  praising  and  admi¬ 
ring  him.  The  joung  man  was  extremely  affected 
with  the  honours  which  he  saw  paid  to  the  orator 
and  still  more  with  the  supreme  influence  of  eloquence 
over  the  minds  of  men,  over  which  it  exercises  a  kind 
of  absolute  power.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  its 
effects;  and  not  being  able  to  resist  its  charms,  he 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  it,  from  thenceforth  re¬ 
nounced  all  other  studies  and  pleasures,  and  as  long 
as  Callistratus  continued  at  Athens,  he  never  quitted 
him,  but  made  all  the  improvement  he  could  ftcai 
his  precepts. 

The  first  essay  of  his  eloquence  was  against  his 
guardians,  whom  he  obliged  to  refund  a  part  of  his 
fortune.  Encouraged  by  this  success.be  ventured  to 
speak  before  the  people,  but  with  very  ill  fortune. 
He  had  a  weak  voice,  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  a  very  short  breath;  notwithstanding  which,  his 
periods  were  so  long,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  stop 
in  the  midst  of  them  to  take  breath.  This  occasioned 
his  being  hissed  by  the  whole  audience:  from  whence 
he  retired  entirely  discouraged,  and  determined  to 
renounce  for  ever  a  function  of  which  he  believed  him¬ 
self  incapable.  One  of  his  auditors,  who,  through  all 
these  imperfections,  had  observed  an  excellent  fund 
of  genius  in  him,  and  a  kind  of  eloquence  which  came 
very  near  that  of  Pericles,  gave  him  new  spirit 
from  the  grateful  idea  of  so  glorious  a  resemblance, 
and  the  good  advice  which  he  added  to  it. 

He  ventured  therefore,  to  appear  a  second  time  be¬ 
fore  the  people,  and  was  no  better  received  than  be¬ 
fore.  As  he  withdrew,  hanging  down  his  head,  and 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  Satyrus,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  actors  of  those  times,  who  was  his  friend,  met 
him,  and  having  learnt  from  himself  the  cause  of  his 
being  so  much  dejected,  he  assured  him  that  the  evil 
was  not  without  remedy,  and  that  the  case  was  not  so 
desperate  as  he  imagined.  He  desired  him  only  to 
repeat  some  of  Sophocles’  or  Euripides’  verses  to  him, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Satyrus  spoke  them  after 
him,  and  gave  them  such  graces  by  the  tone,  gesture, 
and  spirit,  with  which  he  pronounced  them,  that  De¬ 
mosthenes  himself  found  them  quite  different  from 
what  they  were  in  his  own  manner  of  speaking.  He 
perceived  plainly  what  he  wanted,  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  acquiring  of  it. 

His  efforts  to  correct  his  natural  defect  of  utterance, 
and  to  perfect  himself  in  pronunciation,  of  which  his 
friend  had  made  him  understand  the  value,  seem  al¬ 
most  incredible,  and  prove  that  an  industrious  perse¬ 
verance  can  surmount  all  things.  He  stammered  to 
such  a  degree,10  that  he  could  not  pronounce  some  let¬ 
ters,  amongst  others,  that  with  which  the  name  of 
the  art  he  studied  begins;11 *  and  he  was  so  short- 
breathed  that  he  could  not  utter  a  whole  period  with¬ 
out  stopping.  He  at  length  overcame  these  obstacles 
by  putting  small  pebbles  into  his  mouth,  and  pronoun¬ 
cing  several  verses  in  that  manner  without  interrup¬ 
tion;  and  that  even  when  walking,  and  going  up  steep 
and  difficult  places;  so  that,  at  last,  no  letter  made 
him  hesitate,  and  his  breath  heliT  out  through  the 
longest  periods.  He  went  also  to  the  sea-side, >*  and 
whilst  the  waves  were  in  the  most  violent  agitation, 
he  pronounced  harangues,  to  accustom  himself,  by  the 
confused  noise  of  the  waters,  to  the  roar  of  the  people, 
and  the  tumultuous  cries  of  public  assemblies. 

Demosthenes  took  no  less  care  of  his  actions  than 
of  his  voice.13  He  had  a  large  looking-glass  in  his 
house,  which  served  to  teach  him  gesture,  and  at  which 
he  used  to  declaim,  before  he  spoke  in  public.  To 
correct  a  fault  which  he  had  contracted  by  an  ill  ha¬ 
bit,  of  continually  shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  prac¬ 
tised  standing  upright  in  a  kind  of  very  narrow  pul¬ 
pit  or  rostrum,  over  which  hung  a  halbert,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  if  in  the  heat  of  action  that  motion  es¬ 
caped  him,  the  point  of  the  weapon  might  serve  at  the 
same  time  to  admonish  and  correct  him. 

His  pains  were  well  bestowed;  for  it  was  by  this 
means  that  he  carried  the  art  of  declaiming  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable 


10  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Orat.  n.  2G0,  261. ' 

11  Quintil.  1.  x.  c.  3. 


**  Rhetoric. 

13  Id.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 
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whence  it  is  plain,  he  well  knew  its  value  and  im¬ 
portance.  When  he  was  asked  three  several  times, 
which  quality  he  thought  most  necessary  in  an  ora¬ 
tor,  he  gave  no  other  answer  than  Pronunciation ; 
insinuating-,  by  making  that  reply  three  times  suc¬ 
cessively,1 *  that  qualification  to  be  the  only  one,  of 
which  the  want  could  be  least  concealed,  and  which 
was  the  most  capable  of  concealing  other  defects; 
and  that  pronunciation  alone  could  give  considerable 
weight  even  to  an  indifferent  orator,  when  without  it 
the  most  excellent  could  not  hope  for  the  least  suc¬ 
cess.  He  must  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  it, 
since,  in  order  to  attain  a  perfection  in  it,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  instruction  of  Neoptolemus,  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  comedian  then  in  being,  he  devoted  so  consi¬ 
derable  a  sum  as  10,000  drachmas,1  though  he  was 
not  very  rich. 

His  application  to  study  was  no  less  surprising. 
To  be  the  more  removed  from  noise,  and  less  subject 
to  distraction,  he  caused  a  small  chamber  to  be  made 
for  him  under  ground,  in  which  he  sometimes  shut 
himself  up  for  whole  months,  shaving  on  purpose 
half  his  head  and  face,  that  he  might  not  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  go  abroad.  It  was  there,  by  the  light  of  a 
small  lamp,  he  composed  the  admirable  orations 
which  were  said,  by  those  who  envied  him,  to  smell 
of  the  oil;  to  imply,  that  they  were  too  elaborate. 
“  It  is  plain,”  replied  he,  “yours  did  not  cost  you  so 
much  trouble.”  He  rose  very  early  in  the  morning,3 
and  used  to  say,  that  he  was  sorry  when  any  work¬ 
man  was  at  his  business  before  him,  We  may  judge 
of  his  extraordinary  efforts4  to  acquire  perfection  of 
every  kind,  from  the  pains  he  took  in  copying  Thu¬ 
cydides’  history  eight  times  with  his  own  hand,  in 
order  to  renderthe  style  of  that  great  man  familiar  to 
him. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  exercised  his  talent  of 
eloquence  in  several  private  causes,  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  full  light,  and  mounted  the  tribunal,  to 
treat  there  upon  the  public  affairs;  with  what  suc¬ 
cess  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Cicero5  tells  us  that  his 
success  was  so  great,  that  all  Greece  came  in  crowds 
to  Athens  to  hear  Demosthenes  speak:  and  he  adds, 
that  merit,  so  great  as  his,  could  not  but  have  had 
that  effect.  I  do  not  examine  in  this  place  into  the 
character  of  his  eloquence;  I  have  enlarged  suffi¬ 
ciently  upon  that  elsewhere;6  I  only  consider  its 
wonderful  effects. 

If  we  may  believe  Philip,  and  upon  this  point  he 
is  certainly  an  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority, 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  alone  did  him  more 
hurt  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Athenians,7 
His  harangues,  he  said,  were  like  machines  of  war, 
and  batteries  raised  at  a  distance  against  him;  by 
which  he  overthrew  all  his  projects,  and  ruined  his 
enterprises,  without  its  being  possible  to  prevent 
their  effect.  “  For  I  myself,”  says  Philip  of  him, 
“had  I  been  present,  and  heard  that  vehement  orator 
declaim,  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  conclude  that 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  declare  war  against 
me.”  No  city  seemed  impregnable  to  that  prince, 
provided  he  could  introduce  a  mule  laden  with  gold 
into  it:  but  he  confessed,  that,  to  his  sorrow,  Demos¬ 
thenes  was  invincible  in  that  respect,  and  that  he 
always  found  him  inaccessible  to  his  presents.  After 
the  battle  of  Chferonea,  Philip,  though  victor,  was 
struck  with  extreme  dread  at  the  prospect  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  that  orator,  by  the  powerful 

i  Actio  in  dicendo  una  dominatur.  Sine  hac  summus 

orator  esse  numero  nullo  potest :  mediocris,  ban  instructus, 
surnmos  siepe  suptrare.  Huic  primas  dedisse  Demosthenes 
dicilur,  cum  rogtiretur  quid  in  dicendo  esset  primum;  huic 
secundus,  huic  tertias.  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  n.  213. 

a  About  2401.  sterling. 

s  Cui  non  sunt  audit®  Demosthenis  vigilire?  qui  dolere 
se  alefoat,  si  quando  opificum  antelueana  victus  esset  indus¬ 
trial.  Tusc.  Qurcst.  1.  iv.  n.  44. 

«  Lucian,  advers.  Induct,  p.  639. 

*  Ne  illud  quidem  intelligent,  non  modo  ita  memorise 

proditum  esse,  sed  ita  necesse  fuisse,  cum  Demosthenes  dic- 
turus  esset,  ut  concursus,  audiendi  causa  ex  tota  Grsecia  tie- 

rent.  In  Brut.  n.  239. 

«  Art  of  studying  the  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  ii. 

i  Lucian,  in  Encom.  Demosth.  p.  940,  941. 


league  he.  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  forming  against 
him,  and  had  exposed  both  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Antipater  spoke  of  him  in  similar  terms.8  “  1  value 
not,”  said  he,  “the  Pirseeus,  the  galleys,  and  armies 
of  the  Athenians.  For  what  have  we  to  fear  from  a 
people  continually  employed  in  games,  feasts,  and 
Bacchanalian  rites?  Demosthenes  alone  gives  me 
pain.  Without  him,  the  Athenians  are  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  meanest  people  of  Greece.  He 
alone  excites  and  animates  them.  It  is  he  that 
rouses  them  from  their  lethargy  and  stupefaction 
and  puts  arms  and  oars  into  their  hands  almost 
against  their  will.  Incessantly  representing  to  them 
the  famous  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  he  trans¬ 
forms  them  into  new  men  by  the  ardour  of  his  dis¬ 
courses,  and  inspires  them  with  incredible  valour 
and  boldness.  Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  eyes 
npr  his  consummate  prudence.  He  foresees  all  our 
designs,  he  countermines  all  our  projects,  and  dis¬ 
concerts  us  in  every  thing;  and  did  Athens  entirely 
confide  in  him,  and  wholly  follow  his  advice,  we 
should  be  irremediably  undone.  Nothing  can  tempt 
him,  nor  diminish  his  love  for  his  country.  All  the 
gold  of  Philip  finds  no  more  access  to  him,  than  that 
of  Persia  did  formerly  to  Aristides.” 

He  was  reduced  by  necessity  to  give  this  glorious 
testimony  for  himself,  in  making  good  his  defence 
against  jEschines,  his  accuser  and  declared  enemy. 
“ Whilst  all  the  orators  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  corrupted  by  the  presents  of  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  it  is  well  known,”  says  he,  “that  neither  deli¬ 
cate  conjunctures,  nor  engaging  expressions,  nor 
magnificent  promises,  nor  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  favour, 
nor  any-  thing  in  the  world,  have  ever  been  able  to 
induce  me  to  relax  in  any  point,  which  I  thought 
favourable  either  to  the  rights  or  interest  of  my 
country.”  He  adds,  that  instead  of  acting  like  those 
mercenary  persons,  who,  in  all  they  proposed,  de¬ 
clared  for  such  as  paid  them  best,  like  scales,  that 
always  incline  to  the  side  from  whence  they  receive 
most;  he,  in  all  the  counsels  he  had  given,  had  solely 
in  view  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  country,  and 
that  he  had  always  continued  inflexible  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  by  the  Macedonian  gold.  The  sequel  will 
show  whether  he  supported  that  character  to  the  end. 

Such  was  the  orator  who  is  about  to  ascend  the 
tribunal,  or  rather  the  statesman  who  is  going  to 
enter  upon  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs, 
and  to  be  the  principle  and  soul  of  all  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  Athens  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

SECTION  VII  —DIGRESSIONS  UPON  THE  MANNER 
OP  FITTING  OUT  FLEETS  BY  THE  ATHENIANS,  AND 
THE  EXEMPTIONS  AND  OTHER  MARKS  OF  HONOUR 
GRANTED  BY  THAT  CITY  TO  SUCH  AS  HAD  REN¬ 
DERED  IT  GREAT  SERVICES. 

The  subject  of  this  digression  ought  properly  to 
have  had  place  in  that  part  of  this  volume  where  I 
have  treated  of  the  maritime  affairs  of  the  Athenians. 
But  at  that  time  I  had  not  in  my  thoughts  those 
orations  of  Demosthenes  which  speak  of  them.  It  is 
a  deviation  from  the  chain  of  the  history,  which  the 
reader  may  easily  pass  over,  if  he  thinks  fit. 

The  word  Trierarchs 9  signifies  no  more  in  itself 
than  commanders  of  galleys.  But  those  citizens 
were  also  called  Trierarchs  who  were  appointed  to 
fit  out  the  galleys  in  time  of  war,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  all  things  necessary,  or  at  least  with  part 
of  them. 

They  were  chosen  out  of  the  richest  of  the  people, 
and  there  was  no  fixed  number  of  them.  Sometimes 
two,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  even  ten  Trier¬ 
archs  were  appointed  to  equip  one  vessel. 

At  length  the  number  of  Trierarchs  in  general  was 
fixed  at  1200, 10  in  this  manner.  Athens  was  divided 
into  ten  tribes.  A  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  richest 
citizens  of  each  tribe,  were  nominated  to  furnish  the 
expenses  of  these  armaments;  and  thus  each  tribe 
furnishing  six  score,  the  number  of  the  Trierarchs 
amounted  to  1200, 


•  Lucian,  in  Encom.  Demosth.  p.  934 — 936. 
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Those  1200  men  were  again  divided  inlo  two  parts, 
of  600  each;  and  those  600 subdivided  inlo  two  more, 
each  ol  300.  The  first  300  were  chosen  from  among 
such  as  were  richest.  Upon  pressing  occasions  they 
advanced  the  necessary  expenses,  and  were  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  other  300,  who  paid  their  proportion 
as  the  state  of  their  affairs  would  admit. 

A  law  was  afterwards  made,  whereby  those  1200 
were  divided  into  different  companies,  each  consist¬ 
ing  ot  sixteen  men,  who  joined  in  the  equipment  of  a 
galley.  That  law  was  very  heavy  upon  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  radically  unjust,  as  it  decreed  that  this 
number  of  sixteen  should  be  chosen  by  their  age, 
and  not  their  estates.  It  ordained  that  all  citizens, 
from  twenty-five  to  forty,  should  be  included  in  one 
ot  these  companies,  and  contribute  one-sixteenth;  so 
that  by  this  law  the  poorer  citizens  were  to  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  as  the  most  opulent,  and  often  found 
it  impossible  to  provide  for  an  expense  so  much 
above  their  power.  From  whence  it  happened,  that 
the  fleet  was  either  not  armed  in  time,  or  very  ill 
fitted  out;  by  which  means  Athens  lost  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  for  action. 

Demosthenes,1  always  intent  upon  the  public  good, 
to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  proposed  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  law  by  another.  By  the  latter,  the 
Trierarchs  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by  the  number  of 
their  years,  but  the  value  of  their  fortunes.  Each 
citizen,  whose  estate  amounted  to  ten  talents,2  was 
obliged  to  fit  out  one  galley  at  his  own  expense;  and 
if  to  twenty  talents,  two;  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
Such  as  were  not  worth  ten  talents,  were  to  join 
with  as  many  others  as  were  necessary  to  complete 
that  sum,  and  to  fit  out  a  galley  . 

Nothing  could  be  wiser  than  this  law  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  which  reformed  all  the  abuses  of  the  other. 
By  these  means  the  fleet  was  fitted  out  in  time,  and  ' 
provided  with  all  things  necessary;  the  poor  were 
considerably  relieved,  and  none  but  the  rich  dis¬ 
pleased  with  it.  For  instead  of  contributing  only  a 
sixteenth,  as  by  the  first  law,  they  were  sometimes 
obliged  by  the  second  to  equip  a  galley  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  sometimes  two  or  more,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  estates. 

The  rich  were  in  consequence  very  much  offended 
at  Demosthenes  for  this  regulation ;  and  it  required, 
without  doubt,  no  small  courage  in  him  to  disregard 
their  complaints,  and  to  hazard  the  making  himself 
as  many  enemies  as  there  were  powerful  citizens  in 
Athens.  Let  us  hear  himself.  “  Seeing,”3  say's  he, 
speaking  to  the  Athenians,  “  that  your  maritime 
affairs  were  in  a  ruinous  condition,  the  rich  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  immunity  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate, 
the  citizens  of  middle  or  small  fortunes  overwhelmed 
with  taxes,  and  the  republic  itself,  in  consequence  of 
these  inconveniences,  never  attempting  any  thing  till 
too  late  to  be  of  any  avail;  I  had  the  courage  to 
establish  a  law,  whereby  the  rich  are  brought  back 
to  their  duty,  the  poor  relieved  from  oppression,  and, 
what  was  of  the  highest  importance,  the  republic 
enabled  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  war 
in  due  time.”  He  adds,  that  there  was  nothing  the 
rich  would  not  have  given  him  to  forbear  the  pro¬ 
posing  of  this  law,  or  at  least  to  have  suspended  its 
execution:  but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  swayed 
either  by  their  threats  or  promises,  and  continued 
firm  to  the  public  good. 

Not  having  been  able  to  make  him  change  his 
resolution,  they  contrived  a  stratagem  to  render  it 
ineffectual.  For  it  was  without  doubt  at  their  insti¬ 
gation  that  a  certain  person,  nomed  Patroclus,  cited 
Demosthenes  before  the  judges,  and  prosecuted  him 
juridically  as  an  infringer  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 
The  accuser  not  having  the  fifth  part  of  the  voices 
on  his  side,  was  according  to  custom  fined  500 
drachmas,4  and  Demosthenes  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
He  himself  informs  us  of  these  particulars. 

I  much  doubt,  whether  at  Rome,  especially  in  the 
latter  times,  the  affair  would  have  taken  this  turn. 

i  Demosth.  in  Orat.  de  Classib, 

3  Ten  thousand  crowns 

3  Demosth.  pro  Ctesiph.  p.  419. 

*  Twelve  pounds  five  shillings. 


For  we  see,  that  whatever  attempts  were  made  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  to  whatever  ex¬ 
tremity'  the  quarrel  arose,  it  never  was  possible  to 
induce  the  rich,  who  were  far  more  powerful  and 
enterprising  than  those  of  Athens,  to  renounce  the 
possession  of  the  lands,  which  they  had  usurped  in 
manifest  contravention  of  the  institutions  of  the  state. 
The  law  of  Demosthenes  was  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate  and  people. 

We  find,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Tri¬ 
erarchs  fitted  out  the  galleys  and  equipped  them  at 
their  own  expense.  The  state  paid  the  mariners  and 
soldiers,  generally  at. the  rate  of  three  Oboli,  or  five- 
pence  a  day,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere.  The 
officers  had  greater  pay. 

The  Trierarch  commanded  the  vessel,  and  gave  all 
orders  on  board.  When  there  were  two  of  them  to 
a  ship,  each  commanded  six  months. 

When  they  quitted  their  office,  they  were  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  their  administration,  and  de¬ 
livered  a  state  of  the  vessel’s  equipage  to  their  suc¬ 
cessor,  or  the  republic.  The  successor  was  obliged 
to  go  immediately  and  fill  up  the  vacant  place;  and 
if  he  failed  to  be  at  his  post  by  a  time  assigned  him, 
he  was  fined  for  his  neglect. 

As  the  charge  of  Trierarch  was  very  expensive, 
those  who  were  nominated  to  it,  were  admitted  to 
point  out  some  other  person  richer  than  themselves, 
and  to  demand  that  he  should  be  put  into  their  place; 
provided  they  were  ready  to  change-  estates  with 
such  person,  and  to  act  as  Trierarch  after  such 
exchange.  This  law  was  instituted  by  Solon,  and 
was  called  the  law  of  exchanges. 

Besides  the  equipment  of  galleys,  which  must  have 
amounted  to  very  great  sums,  the  rich  had  another 
burden  to  support  in  time  of  war;  that  was,  the 
extraordinary  taxes  and  imposts  laid  on  their  estates; 
upon  which  sometimes  the  hundredth,  sometimes  a 
fiftieth,  and  even  a  twelfth,  were  levied,  according 
to  the  different  necessities  of  the  state. 

Nobody  at  Athens,5  upon  any  pretence  whatso¬ 
ever,  could  be  exempted  from  these  two  charges, 
except  the  JYovemviri ,  or  nine  Archons,  who  were 
not  obliged  to  fit  out  galleys.  So  that  we  see  clear¬ 
ly,  that  without  ships  or  money',  the  republic  was 
not  in  a  condition,  either  to  support  wars,  or  defend 
itself. 

There  were  other  immunities  and  exemptions, 
which  were  granted  to  such  as  had  rendered  great 
services  to  the  republic,  and  sometimes  even  to  all 
their  descendants;  such  as  maintaining  the  public 
places  for  the  exercises  with  all  things  necessary  for 
such  as  frequented  them;  instituting  a  public  feast 
for  one  of  the  ten  tribes;  and  defraying  the  expenses  of 
games  and  shows;  all  which  amounted  to  great  sums. 

These  immunities,  as  has  already  been  said,  were 
marks  of  honour  and  rewards  for  services  rendered 
the  state;  as  well  as  the  statues  which  were  erected 
to  great  men,  the  freedom  of  the  city  which  was 
granted  to  strangers,  and  the  privilege  of  being 
maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  public,  expense. 
The  view  of  Athens  in  these  honourable  distinctions, 
which  were  sometimes  perpetuated  through  families, 
was  to  express  their  high  sense  of  gratitude,  and  to 
kindle  at  the  same  time  in  the  hearts  of  ther  citizens 
a  noble  thirst  of  glory,  and  an  ardent  love  for  their 
country. 

Besides  the  statues  erected  to  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  the  deliverers  of  Athens,  their  de 
scendants  were  for  ever  exempted  from  all  public 
employments,  and  enjoyed  that  honourable  privilege 
many  ages  after. 

As  Aristides  died  without  any  estate,6  and  left  his 
son  Lysimachus  no  other  patrimony'  but  his  glory  and 
poverty,  the  republic  gave  him  100  acres  of  wood,  and 
as  much  arable  land,  in  Euboea,  besides  100  minae" 
at  one  payment,  and  four  drachmas,  or  forty  pence 
a-day. 

Athens,8  in  the  services  which  were  done  it,  regard 

s  Demosth.  advers.  Lept.  p.  545. 

«  Idem  in  Orat.  ad  Lep.  p.  558. 

i  About  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

8  Demosth.  in  Orat.  ad  Lep.  p.  757. 
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ed  move  the  good  will  than  the  action  itself.  A 
certain  person  of  Cyrene,  named  Epicerdus,  being 
at  Syracuse  when  the  Athenians  were  defeated, 
touched  with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  pri¬ 
soners  dispersed  in  Sicily,  whom  he  saw  ready  to 
expire  for  Want  of  food,  distributed  100  minte  amongst 
them,  that  is,  about  2401.  Athens  adopted  him  into 
the  number  of  its  citizens,  and  granted  him  all  the 
immunities  before  mentioned.  Some  time  after,  in 
the  war  against  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  same  Epicerdus 
gave  the  city  a  talent.1  These  were  but  small  matters 
on  either  occasion  with  regard  to  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  Athens;  but  they  were  deeply  affected  with 
the  good  will  of  a  stranger,  who,  without  any  view 
of  interest,  in  a  time  of  public  calamity,  exhausted 
himself  in  some  measure  for  the  relief  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  no  connection,  and  from  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  expect. 

The  same  Athens  granted  the  freedom  of  their 
city,2  and  an  exemption  from  customs,  to  Leucon, 
who  reigned  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  his  children, 
because  they  imported  from  the  lands  of  that  prince 
a  considerable  quantity  of  corn,  of  which  they  were 
in  extreme  want,  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon 
what  came  from  foreign  parts.  Leucon,  in  his  turn, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  exempted  the 
Athenian  merchants  from  the  duty  of  a  thirtieth  that 
was  imposed  upon  all  grain  exported  from  his 
dominions,  and  granted  them  the  privilege  of  sup¬ 
plying  themselves  with  corn  in  his  country  in 
preference  to  all  other  people.  That  exemption 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  For  they  brought 
from  thence  alone  2,000,000  of  quarters  of  corn,  of 
which  the  thirtieth  part  amounted  to  almost  70,000. 

The  children  of  Conon  and  Chabrias  were  also 
granted  an  immunity  from  public  offices.  The 
names  alone  of  those  illustrious  generals  sufficiently 
justify  that  liberality  of  the  Athenian  people.  A 
person,  however,  called  Leptines,  out  of  a  mistaken 
zeal  for  the  public  good  proposed  to  abrogate,  by  a 
new  law,  all  the  giants  of  that  kind,  which  had  been 
made  from  time  immemorial,  except  those  which 
regarded  the  posterity  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton; 
and  to  enact,  that  for  the  future  the  people  should 
not  be  permitted  to  grant  such  privileges. 

Demosthenes  strongly  opposed  this  law,  though 
with  great  delicacy  towards  the  person  who  pro¬ 
posed  it;  praising  his  good  intentions,  and  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  him  but  with  esteem;  a  much  more  efficacious 
manner  of  refuting,  than  those  violent  invectives, 
and  that  eager  and  passionate  style,  which  serve  only' 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  to  render 
an  orator  suspected,  who  discredits  his  cause  him¬ 
self,  and  shows  its  weak  side,  by  substituting  railing 
in  the  place  of  reasons,  which  are  alone  capable  of 
convincing. 

After  having  shown  that  so  odious  a  reform  would 
prove  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  the  republic,  from 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  the  exempted  persons, 
he  goes  on  to  expose  its  inconveniences,  and  sets 
them  in  a  full  light. 

“  It  is  first,”  says  he,  “  doing  injury  to  the  memory 
of  these  great  men,  whose  merit  the  state  intended 
to  acknowledge  and  reward  by  such  immunities;  it 
is  in  some  manner  calling  in  question  the  services 


they  have  done  their  country;  it  is  throwing  a 
suspicion  upon  their  great  actions,  injurious  to,  if 
not  destructive  of,  their  glory.  And  were  they  now 
alive  and  present  in  this  assembly,  which  of  us  all 
would  presume  to  offer  them  such  an  affront?  Should 
not  the  respect  we  owe  their  memories  make  us 
consider  them  as  always  alive  and  present? 

“  But  if  we  are  little  affected  with  what  concerns 
them,  can  we  be  insensible  to  our  own  interest?  Be¬ 
sides  that  cancelling  so  ancient  a  law  is  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  what  shame  shall  we 
bring  upon  ourselves,  and  what  an  injury  shall  we 
do  our  reputation?  The  glory  of  Athens,  and  of 
every  well-governed  state,  is  to  value  itself  upon  its 
gratitude;  to  keep  its  word  religiously,  and  to  be 
true  to  all  its  engagements.  A  private  person  that 
fails  in  these  respects,  is  hated  and  abhorred;  and 
who  is  not  afraid  of  being  reproached  with  ingrati¬ 
tude?  And  shall  the  commonwealth,  in  cancelling  a 
law  that  has  received  the  sanction  of  public  authority, 
and  been  in  a  manner  consecrated  by  the  usage  of 
many  ages,  be  guilty  of  so  scandalous  a  prevarica¬ 
tion?  We  prohibit  lying  in  the  very  markets  under 
heavy  penalties,  and  require  truth  and  good  faith  to 
be  observed  in  them;  and  shall  we  renounce  them 
ourselves,  by  the  revocation  of  grants  passed  in  all 
their  forms,  and  upon  which  every  private  man  has  a 
right  to  insist? 

“To  act  in  such  a  manner,  would  be  to  extinguish 
in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens  all  emulation  for  glory, 
all  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  by  great  exploits, 
all  zeal  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  country, 
which  are  the  great  springs  and  principles  of  almost 
all  the  actions  of  life.  And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
object  the  example  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  which 
grant  no  such  exemptions.  Do  we  repent  our  not 
resembling  them  in  many  things;  and  is  there  any 
wisdom  in  proposing  their  defects,  and  not  their 
virtues,  for  our  imitation?” 

Demosthenes  concludes  with  demanding  the  law 
of  exemptions  to  be  retained  in  all  its  extent,  with 
this  exception,  that  all  persons  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  it,  but  those  who  had  a  just  title  to 
them;  and  that  a  strict  inquiry  should  be  made  for 
that  purpose. 

It  is  plain  that  I  have  only  made  a  very  slight 
extract  in  this  place  of  an  exceeding  long  discourse, 
and  that  I  designed  to  express  only  the  spirit  and 
sense,  without  confining  myself  to  the  method  and 
expressions  of  it. 

There  was  a  meanness  in  Leptines’s  desiring  to 
obtain  a  trivial  advantage  for  the  republic,  by  re¬ 
trenching  the  moderate  expenses  that  were  an  honour 
to  it,  and  in  no  degree  burdensome,  whilst  there  were 
other  abuses  of  far  greater  importance  to  reform. 

Such  marks  of  public  gratitude  perpetuated  in  a 
family,  perpetuate  also  in  a  state  an  ardent  zeal  for 
one’s  country,  and  a  warm  desire  to  obtain  distinction 
by  glorious  actions.  It  is  not  without  pain  I  find 
amongst  ourselves,  that  part  of  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  family  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  have  been  re¬ 
trenched.  Charles  VII.5  had  ennobled  her,  her 
father,  three  brothers,  and  all  their  descendants,  even 
by  the  female  line.  In  1614,  at  the  request  of  the 
attorney-general,  the  article  of  nobility  on  the 
women’s  side  was  retrenched. 


»  A  thousand  crowns. 

*  Demosth.  in  Orat.  ail  Lap,  p.  545,  546. 
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SECTION  I.— THE  BIRTH  AND  INFANCY  OF  PHII.IP. 

BEGINNING  OF  HIS  REIGN.  HIS  FIRST  CONQUESTS. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER. 

MACEDON  was  an  hereditary  kingdom,  situated 
in  ancient  Thrace:  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
mountains  of  Thessaly;  on  the  east  by  Bottia  and  Pie- 
ria;  on  the  west  by  the  Lyncestfe;  and  on  the  north 
by  Mygdonia  and  Pelagonia.  But  after  Philip  had 
conquered  part  of  Thrace  and  Ulyrium,  this  kingdom 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Strymon. 
Edessa  was  at  first  the  capital  of  it,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
signed  that  honour  to  Pella,  famous  for  giving  birth 
to  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Philip,  whose  history  we  are  going  to  write,  was 
the  son  of  Amy  ntas  II.,  who  is  reckoned  the  sixteenth 
king  of  Macedon  from  Caranus,  who  had  founded  that 
kingdom  about  430  years  before;  that  is,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3210,.  and  before  Christ  794.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  all  these  monarchs  is  sufficiently  obscure,  and 
includes  little  more  than  several  wars  with  the  Illyri¬ 
ans,  the  Thracians,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 

The  king&,-of  Macedon  pretended  to  descend  from 
Hercules  by  Caranus,  and  consequently  to  be  Greeks 
by  extraction.  Notwithstanding  this,  Demosthenes 
often  styles  them  Barbarians,  especially  in  his  invec¬ 
tives  against  Philip.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  gave  this 
name  to  all  other  nations,  without  excepting  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians.  Alexander,1  king  of  Macedon,  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  was  excluded,  on  pretence  of  his  be¬ 
ing  a  Barbarian,  from  the  Olympic  games;  and  was 
not  admitted  to  share  in  them,  till  after  having  proved 
his  being  descended  originally'  from  Argos.  The 
above-mentioned  Alexander,2  when  he  went  over 
from  the  Persian  camp  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  latter  that  Mardonius  was  determined 
to  surprise  them  at  day-break,  justified  this  perfidy 
by  his  ancient  descent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from 
the  Greeks. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Macedon  did  not  think  it  be¬ 
neath  them  to  live  at  different  times  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Spartans,  chang¬ 
ing  their  alliances  as  it  suited  their  interest. 

We  shall  soon  see  this  Macedon,  which  formerly 
had  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  become,  under  Philip,  the 
arbiter  of  Greece,  and  triumph,  under  Alexander, 
over  all  the  forces  of  Asia. 

Amyntas,  father  of  Philip,  began  to 

A.  M.  3606.  reign  the  third  year  of  the  ninety- 
Ant.  J.  C.  398.  sixth  Olympiad.  Having  the  very 
year  after  been  warmly  attacked  by 
the  Illyrians,  and  dispossessed  of  a  great  part  of  his 
kingdom,  which  he  thought  it  scarce  possible  for  him 
ever  to  recover  again,  he  had  applied  to  the  Olynthi- 
ans;  and  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  firmly  in 
his  interest,  had  given  up  to  them  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authors,  Argaeus,  who  was  of  the  blood 
royal,  being  supported  by  the  Athenians,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  reigned  there  two  years. 

4  M  Amyntas  was  restored  to  the  throne 

A  t  J  C  383  ^  the  Thessalians;3  upon  which  he 

was  desirous  of  resuming  the  posses- 

»  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  22.  »  Ibid.  1.  vi.  c.  44. 

i  D>od  1.  xiv.  307.  341. 


sion  of  the  lands,  which  nothing  but  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  resign  to 
the  Olynthians.  This  occasioned  a  war;  but  Amyn¬ 
tas,  not  being  strong  enough  to  make  head  singly 
against  so  powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  particular,  sent  him  succours,  and  enabled 
him  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Olynthians.  who 
threatened  him  with  a  total  and  impending  ruin.  It 
was  then  that  Amyntas,4 *  in  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
to  which  he  had  sent  a  deputation,  engaged  to  unite 
with  them  in  enabling  the  Athenians  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  Amphipolis,  declaring  that  this  city  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  last-mentioned  people.  This  close  alliance 
was  continued  after  his  death  with  queen  Eurydice, 
his  widow,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amyntas, 
was  born  the  same  year  this  monarch  A.M.  3621. 
declared  war  against  the  Olynthians.  Ant.  J.C.383. 
This  Philip  was  the  father  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great;  for  we  cannot  distinguish  him  better, 
than  by  calling  him  the  father  of  such  a  son,  as  Cice¬ 
ro  6  observes  of  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica. 

Amyntus  died,6  after  having  reign¬ 
ed  twenty-four  years.  He  left  three  A.  M.  3629. 
legitimate  children,  whom  Eurydice  Ans.  J.  C.  375. 
had  brought  him, mi.  Alexander,  Per- 
diccas  and  Philip,  and  a  natural  son  named  Ptolemy. 

Alexander,  as  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father.  In 
the  very  beginning  ot  his  reign,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
sharp  war  against  the  Illyrians,  neighbours  to,  and 
perpetual  enemies  of  Macedonia.  Having  concluded 
a  peace  with  them,  he  put  Philip,  his  younger  brother, 
an  infant,  into  their  hands,  by  way  of  hostage,  who 
was  soon  sent  back  to  him.  Alexander  reigned  but 
one  year. 

The  crown  now  belonged  by  right 
to  Perdiccas,7 8  his  brother,  who  was  A.  M.  3630. 
become  eldest  by  his  death;  but  Pau-  Ant.  J.  C.  874. 
sanias,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
who  had  been  exiled  disputed  it  with  him;  and  was 
supported  by  a  great  number  of  Macedonians.  He 
began  by  seizing  some  fortresses.  Happily  for  the 
new  king,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  country,  whither 
the  Athenians  had  sent  him  with  a  small  fleet:  not  to 
besiege  Amphipolis  as  yet,  but  only  to  take  a  view 
of  the  place,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
besieging  it.  Eurydice,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  be¬ 
sought  him  to  pay  her  a  visit,  intending  to  request  his 
assistance  against  Pausanias.  When  he  was  come  in¬ 
to  the  palace,  and  had  seated  himself,  the  afflicted 
queen,  the  better  to  excite  his  compassion,  takes  her 
two  children,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,6  and  sets  the  for¬ 
mer  in  the  arms,  and  the  latter  on  the  knees  of  Iphi¬ 
crates;  and  then  thus  addresses  him!  “Remember 
Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas,  the  father  of  these  unhappy 
orphans,  had  always  a  love  for  your  country,  and 
adopted  you  for  his  son.  This  double  tie  lays  you 
under  a  double  obligation.  The  amity  which  that 
king  entertained  for  Athens,  requires  that  you  should 
acknowledge  us  publicly  for  your  friends;  and  the 
tenderness  which  that  father  had  for  your  person, 
claims  from  you  the  heart  of  a  brother  towards  these 

4  ASschin.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  400. 

s  M.  Cato  sententiam  dixit,  hujus  nostri  Catonis  pater 
Ut  enim  oieteri  ex  patrihus,  sic  hie,  qui  lumen  illud  proge- 
nuit,  exfilioest  nominandus.  De  Offic.  1.  iii.  n.  66. 

6  Diod.  p.  373.  Justin.  1.  vii.c.  4. 

’  JEseh.  de  Fals.  Legat.  p.  399,  400. 

8  Philip  was  not  then  less  than  nine  years  old. 
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children.”  [phicrates,  moved  with  this  sight  and  dis¬ 
course,  expelled  the  usurper,  and  restored  the  lawful 
sovereign. 

iPerdiccus* 2 3  did  not  long  continue  in  tranquillity. 

A  new  enemy,  more  formidable  than  the  first,  soon 
invaded  his  repose.  This  was  Ptolemy,  his  brother, 
the  natural  sou  of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed. 
He  might  possibly  be  the  eldest  son,  and  claim  the 
crown  as  such.  The  two  brothers  referred  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  their  claim  to  Pelopidas,  general  of  the  The¬ 
bans  still  more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his  va¬ 
lour.  Pelopidas  determined  in  favour  of  Perdiccas; 
and  having  judged  it  necessary  to  take  pledges  on 
both  sides,  in  order  to  oblige  the  two  competitors  to 
observe  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  ac¬ 
cepted,  among  other  hostages,  he  carried  Philip  with 
him  to  Thqbes,®  where  he  resided  several  years.  He 
was  then  ten  years  of  age.  Eurydice,  on  yielding  up 
this  much-loved  son,  earnestly  besought  Pelopidas  to 
procure  him  an  education  worthy  of  his  birth,  and 
of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going  a  hostage.  Pelo¬ 
pidas  placed  him  with  Epaminondas,  who  had  a  cele¬ 
brated  Pythagorean  philosopher  in  his  house  for  the 
education  of  his  son.  Philip  improved  greatly  by 
the  instructions  of  his  preceptor,  and  much  more  by 
those  of  Epaminondas,  under  whom  he  undoubtedly 
made  some  campaigns,  though  no  mention  is  made 
of  this  circumstance.  He  could  not  possibly  have  had 
a  more  excellent  master,  whether  for  war  or  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life;  for  this  illustrious  Theban  was  at  the 
same  time  a  great  philosopher,  that  is  to  say,  a  wise 
and  virtuous  man,  and  a  great  commander  a§  well  as 
a  great  statesman.  Philip  was  very  proud  of  having 
been  his  pupil,  and  proposed  him  as  a  model  to  him¬ 
self;  and  most  happy  would  he  have  been,  could  he 
have  copied  him  perfectly !  Perhaps  he  borrowed 
from  Epaminondas  his  activity  in  war,  and  his  promp¬ 
titude  in  improving  opportunities,  which,  however, 
formed  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  merit  of 
this  illustrious  personage.  But  with  regard  to  his 
temperance,  his  justice,  his  disinterestedness,  his  sin¬ 
cerity,  his  magnanimity,  his  clemency,  which  render¬ 
ed  him  truly  great,  these  were  virtues  which  Philip 
had  not  received  from  nature,  and  did  not  acquire  by 
imitation. 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then 
forming  and  cherishing  in  their  bosom  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  of  Greece.  After  Philip  had  spent 
nine  or  ten  years  in  their  city,4 *  the  news  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Macedon  made  him  resolve  to  leave  Thebes 
clandestinely.  Accordingly  he  steals  away,  makes 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  finds  the  Macedonians  in 
the  deepest  consternation  at  having  lost  their  king 
Perdiccas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  great  battle  by 
the  Illyrians;  but  much  more  so,  at  finding  they  had 
as  many  enemies  as  neighbours.  The  Illyrians  were 
on  the  point  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  a 
greater  force;  the  Peonians  infested  it  with  perpetual 
incursions;  the  Thracians  were  determined  to  place 
Pausanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  abandoned  his 
pretensions;  and  the  Athenians  were  bringing  Ar- 
gceus,  whom  Mantius  their  general  was  ordered  to 
support  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  considerable  body 
of  troops.  Macedonia  at  that  time  wanted  a  man  to 
govern,  and  had  only  a  child  in  Amyntas,  the  son  of 
Perdiccas,  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown.  Philip  go¬ 
verned  the  kingdom  for  some  time,  by  the  title  of 
guardian  to  the  prince;  but  very  soon  the  subjects, 
justly  alarmed,  deposed  the  nephew  in  favour  of  the 
uncle;  and,  instead  of  the  heir  whom  nature  had  gi¬ 
ven  them,  set  him  upon  the  throne  whom  the  present 
conjuncture  of  affairs  required;  persuaded  that  the 

*  Pint,  in  Pelop.  p.  202. 

s  Plutarch  supposes  that  it  was  with  Alexander  that  Ptole¬ 
my  disputed  the  empire,  which  cannot  he  made  to  agree 
with  the  relation  of  JEschines,  who  being  his  contemporary, 
is  more  worthy  of  credit.  I  have  therefore  thought  proper 
tosubstitute  Perdiccas  instead  of  Alexander. 

3  Thehis  triemiio  abses  habitus,  prima  pueritise  rudimen- 

ta  in  urbeseveritatis  antiques,  tet-’in  domo  Epaniinondinsum- 

mi  ot  philusophi  et  impernioris,  deposuit.  Justin.  ].  vii.  c. 

5.  Philip  lived  in  Thebes  not  only  three,  but  nine  or  ten 

years.  _  .  ,  e 

«  Dioi.  1.  xvi.  p.  407.  Justin.  1  vn.  c.  5. 


laws  of  necessity  are  superior  to  all 

others.  Accordingly,6  Philip,  at  twen-  A.  M.  3644. 

ty-four  years  of  age,  ascended  the  Ant.  J.C.360. 

throne,  the  first  year  of  the  105th 

Olympiad. 

The  new  king,  with  great  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  answer  the  expecta 
tions  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  he  provides  for 
and  remedies  every  thing,  revives  the  despondmg 
courage  of  the  Macedonians,  and  reinstates  and  dis 
ciplines  the  army.  He  was  inflexibly  rigid  in  the 
last  point,6  well  knowing  that  the  success  of  his  en 
terprises  depended  on  it.  A  soldier,  who  was  very 
thirsty,  went  out  of  the  ranks  to  drink;  Philip  punish¬ 
ed  him  with  great  severity.  Another  soldier,  who 
ought  to  have  stood  to  his  arms,  laid  them  down 
him  he  immediately  ordered  to  be  put  to  death. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  established  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  phalanx,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous, 
and  was  the  choicest  and  the  best  disciplined  body 
of  troops  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  might  dispute 
the  pre-eminence  in  those  respects  with  the  Greeks 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  up 
the  plan,  or  at  least  improved  it,  from  the  idea  sug¬ 
gested  by  Homer.7  That  poet  describes  the  union 
of  the  Grecian  commanders  under  the  image  of  a  bat¬ 
talion,  the  soldiers  of  which,  by  joining  their  shields, 
form  a  body  impenetrable  to  the  enemy’s  darts.  I 
rather  believe  that  Philip  formed  the  idea  of  the  pha¬ 
lanx  from  the  lessons  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  sacred 
battalion  of  the  Thebans.  He  treate.d  those  chosen 
foot-soldiers  with  peculiar  distinction,  honoured  them 
with  the  title  of  hiscomrades  or  companions;8  and  by 
sijch  marks  of  honour  and  confidence  induced  them  to 
bear,  without  any  murmuring,  the  hardest  fatigues, 
and  to  confront  the  greatest  dangers  with  intrepidity. 
Such  familiarities  as  these  cost  a  monarch  little,  and 
are  of  no  common  advantage  to  him.  I  shall  insert,  at 
the  end  of  this  section,  a  more  particular  description 
of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  battles.  I 
shall  borrow  from  Polybius  this  description,  the 
length  of  which  would  too  much  interrupt  the  series 
of  our  history;  yet  being  placed  separately,  may  pro¬ 
bably  please,  especially  by  the  judicious  reflection 
of  a  man  so  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  as  that  his¬ 
torian. 

One  of  the  first  things  Philip  took  care  of  was,  the 
negotiating-  a  captious  peace  with  the  Athenians, 
whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  was  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  his  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign 
hitherto  but  ill  established.  He  therefore  sent  am¬ 
bassadors  to  Athens,  spared  neither  promises  nor  pro¬ 
testations  of  amity,  and  at  last  was  so  happy  as  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  all 
the  advantages  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  does  not  seem  so  much 
to  act  like  a  monarch  of  but  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
as  like  a  politician  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of  dis¬ 
simulation;  and  who,  without  the  assistance  of  expe¬ 
rience,  was  already  sensible,  that  to  know  when  to 
lose  at  a  proper  season  is  to  gain.  He  had  seized 
upon  Amphipolis,9  a  city  situated  on  the  frontiers  ot 
his  kingdom,  which  consequently  stood  very  con¬ 
venient  for  him.  He  could  not  keep  it,  as  that  would 
have  weakened  his  army  too  much;  not  to  mention 
that  the  Athenians,  whose  friendship  it  was  his 
interest  to  preserve,  would  have  been  exasperated  at 
his  holding  a  place  which  they  claimed  as  their 
colony.  On  the  other  side,  he  was  determined  not 
to  give  up  to  his  enemies  one  of  the  ke\s  to  his 
dominions.  He  therefore  took  the  resolution  to 
declare  that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  inhabitants 
to  govern  themselves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this 
manner  to  set  them  at  variance  with  their  ancient 
masters.  At  the  same  time  he  disarmed  the  Peonians 
by  dint  of  promises  and  presents;  resolving  to  attack 
them,  after  he  had  disunited  his  enemies,  and  weak¬ 
ened  them  by  that  disunion. 

This  address  and  subtlety  established  him  more 

I  Bind.  1.  xvi.  p  407 — 413. 

e  jElian.  1.  xiv.  c.  40.  ’  Ihnd.  N.  v.  130. 

8  HifiT«,e,(  signifies,  literacy,  a  fellow-foot  soldier. 

»  Polyain  Strateg.  1.  iv.c.  17. 
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firmly  on  the  throne,  and  he  soon  found  himselfwith- 
out  competitors.  Having  barred  the  entrance  of  his 
kingdom  to  Pausanius,  he  inarches  against  Argaeus, 
comes  up  with  him  in  the  road  from  iEgae  to  Methone, 
defeats  him,  kills  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers,  and 
takes  a  multitude  of  prisoners;  attacks  the  Peonians, 
and  subjects  them  to  his  power.  He  afterwards  turns 
his  arms  against  the  Illyrians,  cuts  them  to  pieces, 
and  obliges  them  to  restore  to  him  all  the  places  pos¬ 
sessed  by  them  in  Macedonia. 

Much  about  this  time  the  Atheni- 
A.  M.  3646.  ans  acted  with  the  greatest  generosi- 
Ant.  J.  C.  358.  ty  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea. 

That  island,  which  is  separated  from 
Boeotia  by  the  Euripus,  was  so  called  from  its  large 
and  beautiful  pasture  lands,  and  is  now  called  Negro- 
pout.  It  had  been  subject  to  the  Athenians,1  who 
had  settled  colonies  in  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  the  two 
principal  cities  of  it.  Thucydides  relates  that  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  revolt  of  the  Euboeans  dis¬ 
mayed  the  Athenians  very  much,  because  they  drew 
greater  revenues  from  thence  than  from  Attica.  From 
that  time  Euboea  became  a  prey  to  factions;  and  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking-,  one  of  these 
factions  implored  the  assistance  of  Thebes,  and  the 
other  of  Athens.  At  first  the  Thebans  met  with  no 
obstacle,  and  easily  made  the  faction  they  espoused 
triumphant.  However,  at  the  arrival  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  matters  took  a  very  different  turn.  Though  thev 
were  very  much  offended  at  the  Euboeans,  who  hacl 
behaved  very  injuriously  towards  them,  nevertheless, 
sensibly  affected  with  the  great  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  forgettiogtheir  private  resentments, 
they  immediately  gave  them  such  powerful  succour, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  in  a  few  days  they  forced 
the  Thebans  to  retire.  And  now,  being  absolute  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  i-land,  they  restored  to  the  inhabitants 
their  cities  and  liberty,  persuaded,  says  vEschines,* in 
relating  this  circumstance,  that  justice  requires  we 
should  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past  injuries, 
when  the  party  offending  repose  their  trust  in  the  of¬ 
fended.  The  Athenians,  after  having  restored  Euboea 
to  its  former  tranquillity,  retired,  without  desiring  any 
other  benefit  for  all  their  services,  than  the  glory  of 
having  appeased  the  troubles  of  that  island. 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner 
with  regard  to  other  states;  anti  it  was  this  gave  rise 
to  the  war  of  the  allies ,  of  which  I  have  spoken  else¬ 
where. 

Hitherto  Philip,  that  is,  during  the 

A.  M.  3646,  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  en- 
Ant.  J.  C.  358.  gaged  in  ridding  himself  of  bis  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  throne ;  in  pacifying 
domestic  divisions,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  his  fo¬ 
reign  enemies,  and  in  rendering  them  incapable,  by 
his  frequent  victories,  of  troubling  him  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  kingdom. 

But  he  is  now  going  to  appear  in  another  character. 
Sparta  and  Athens,  after  having  long  disputed  with 
each  other  the  empire  of  Greece,  had  weakened 
themselves  by  their  reciprocal  divisions.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  given  Thebes  an  opportunity  of  rai¬ 
sing  herself  to  the  supreme  power:  but  Thebes  havino- 
weakened  itself  by  the  wars  in  which  it  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  against  Sparta  and  Athens,  gave  Philip  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  aspiring  also  in  his  turn  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece.  And  now,  as  a  politician  and  conqueror, 
he  resolves  how  he  may  best  extend  his  frontiers,  re¬ 
duce  his  neighbours,  and  weaken  those  whom  he  is 
notable  to  conquer  at  present;  how  he  may  intro¬ 
duce  himself  into  the  affairs  of  Greece,  take  a  part  in 
its  intestine  feuds,  make  himself  its  arbiter,  join  with 
one  side  to  destroy  the  other,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
empire  over  all.  In  the  execution  of  this  great  de¬ 
sign,  he  spares  neither  artifices,  open  force,  presents, 
nor  promises.  He  employs  for  this  purpose  negotia¬ 
tions,  treaties,  and  alliances,  and  each  of  them  singly 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  judges  most  conducive  to  the 

i  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Thucyd.  lviii  p.  613.  De- 
mosth.  pro  Ctesiph.  p.  489.  iEschin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p 
441. 

3  O  tlX  yyouftsvoi  StXUiOV  tlvUl  TY[V,  Ogy-PlV  KTTOfitVtlfitOVlCetV 
tv  TUI  5t»0'T£u6>jV««, 


success  of  his  design;  expediency  solely  determining 
him  in  the  choice  of  measures. 

We  shall  always  see  him  acting  under  the  second 
character,  in  all  the  steps  he  takes  thenceforth,  till  he 
assumes  a  third  and  last  character,  which  is,  preparing 
to  attack  the  great  king  of  .Persia,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  avenger  of  Greece,  by  subverting  an 
empire  which  before  had  attempted  to  subject  it,  and 
which  had  always  continued  its  irreconcilable  enemy 
either  by  open  invasions  or  secret  intrigues. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign,  had  seized  upon  Amphipolis,  because  it  was 
well  situated  forhisviews;  but  that  to  avoid  restoring 
it  to  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  their  colo¬ 
nies,  he  had  declared  it  a  free  city.  But  at  this  time, 
being  no  longer  under  such  great  apprehension  from 
the  Athenians,  he  resumed  his  former  design  of  seiz¬ 
ing  Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being 
threatened  with  a  speedy  siege,3  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  Athenians,  offering  to  put  themselves  and  their 
city  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  and  beseeching 
them  to  accept  the  keys  of  Amphipolis.  But  that 
republic  rejected  their  offer,  for  fear 
of  breaking  the  peace  they  had  con-  A.  M.  3646. 
eluded  the  preceding  year  with  Phi-  Ant.  J.  C.  358. 
lip.  However,4  this  monarch  was 
not  so  delicate  in  this  point;  for  he  besieged  and  took 
Amphipolis  by  means  of  the  intelligence  he  carried 
on  in  the  city',  and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  bar¬ 
riers  of  his  kingdom.  Demosthenes,  in  his  orations, 
frequently  reproaches  the  Athenians  with  their  indo¬ 
lence  on  this  occasion,  by  representing  to  them,  that 
had  they  acted  at  the  time  with  the  expedition  they 
ought,  they  would  have  saved  a  confederate  city,  and 
spared  themselves  a  multitude  of  misfortunes. 

Philip  had  promised  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Am¬ 
phipolis  into  their  hands,5  and  by  this  promise  had 
made  them  supine  and  inactive;  but  he  did  not  value 
himself  upon  keeping  his  word,  and  sincerity  was  not 
the  virtue  he  professed.  So  far  from  surrendering 
this  city,  he  also  possessed  himself  of  Pydna6  and  of 
Potidsea.7  The  Athenians  kept  a  garrison  in  the  lat¬ 
ter;  these  he  dismissed  without  doing  them  the  least 
injury;  and  gave  up  this  city  to  the  Olynthians,  to 
engage  them  in  his  interest. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  seize  Crenides, 8 * 10  which 
the  Thracians  had  built  two  years  before,  and  which 
he  afterwards  called  Philippi,  from  his  own  name.  It 
was  near  this  city,  afterwards  famous  for  the  defeat 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  he  opened  certain  gold 
mines,  which  every  year  produced  upwards  of  1000 
talents,  that  is,  about  144,000/.  sterling;  a  prodigious 
sum  of  money  in  that  age.  By  this  means,  money 
became  much  more  current  in  Macedon  than  before; 
and  Philip  first  caused  the  golden  coin  bearing  his 
name  to  be  stamped  there,  which  outlived  his  mo¬ 
narchy.8  Superiority  of  finances  is  of  the  utmost  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  state;  and  no  prince  understood  them 
better  than  Philip,  or  neglected  them  less.  By  this 
fund  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  powerful  army  of 
foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of  creatures  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

Demosthenes  says,’8  that  when  Greece  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition,  gold  and  silver  were 

3  Demost.h.  Olynth.  i.  p.  2.  ■*  Diod.  p.  412 

«  Diod.  p.  412. 

*  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedon,  situated  on  the  gulf  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Sinus  Thermaicus,  and  now  Gulfo  di  Salouichi. 

1  Potidiea,  another  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of 
ancient  Thrace.  It  was  but  sixty  stadia,  or  three  leagues 
from  Olynthus. 

»  Diod.  p.  413 

*  Gratus  Alexandra  regi  magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  mal6  natis 
Retiulit  acceptos,  regale  numisma,  Philippos. 

Horat,  1.  ii.  Ep.  ad  August 
Choerilus  the  Peltean  youth  approv’d. 

Him  he  rewarded  well,  and  him  he  lov’d ; 

His  dull,  uneven  verse,  by  great  good  fate, 

Got  him  his  favours,  and  a  fair  estate. 

Creech's  Hor. 


Hie  sunt  numerati  aurei  trecenti  nummi,  qui  vocantur 
phlllPP'-  Plaut.in  Pan. 

10  Philip,  iii.  p.  92. 
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ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited  arms.  But  Phi¬ 
lip  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  different 
manner.  It  is  said,1  that  having  one  day  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  he  received  the  following  an¬ 
swer: 

’Ay-eu^ea*?  \oy%xuri  /xu%ov.  x«l  wavr-ec  x^cex^trs is. 

Make  coin  thy  weapons,  and  thou’lt  conquer  all. 

The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his  rule,  and  he 
applied  it  with  great  success.  He  boasted,  that  he 
had  cairied  more  places  by  money  than  arms;  that  he 
never  forced  a  gate,  till  after  having  attempted  to 
open  it  with  a  golden  key;  and  that  he  did  not  think 
any  fortress  impregnable,  into  which  a  mule  laden 
with  silver  could  find  entrance.  It  has  been  said,  that 
he  was  a  merchant  rather  than  a  conqueror;  that  it 
was  not  Philip,  but  his  gold,  which  subdued  Greece, 
and  that  he  bought  its  cities  rather  than  took  them.8 
He  had  pensioners  in  all  the  commonwealths  of 
Greece,  and  retained  those  in  his  pay  who  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  public  affairs.  And,  indeed,  he 
was  less  proud  of  the  success  of  a  battle  than  that  of 
a  negotiation,  well  knowing  that  neither  his  generals 
nor  his  soldiers  could  share  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neop- 
tolemus.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  Alcetas,  king  of 
the  Molossi  or  Epirus.  Olympias  bare  him  Alexan¬ 
der,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  was  born  at  Pella,  the 
capital  of  Macedonia,  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olym¬ 
piad.  Philip,3  who  at  that  time  was 

A.  M.  3648.  absent  from  his  kingdom,  had  three 
Ant.  J.  C.  356.  very  agreeable  pieces  of  news  brought 
him  at  one  and  the  same  time;4 — that 
he  had  carried  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games;  that 
Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Illyrians;  and  that  his  wife  was  de¬ 
livered  of  a  son.  This  prince,®  terrified  at  so  signal 
a  happiness,  which  the  Heathens  thought  frequently 
the  omen  of  some  mournful  catastrophe,  cried  out, 
“Great  Jupiter!  in  return  for  so  many  blessings,  send 
me  as  soon  as  possible  some  slight  misfortune. 

We  may  form  a  judgment  of  Philip’s  care  and  at¬ 
tention  with  regard  to  the  education  of  this  prince,® 
by  the  letter  which  he  wrote  a  little  after  his  birth  to 
Aristotle  to  acquaint  him  even  then  that  he  had  made 
choice  of  him  for  his  son’s  preceptor.  “  I  am  to  in¬ 
form  you,”  said  he,  “  that  I  have  a  son  born.  I  re¬ 
turn  thanks  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  having  given 
him  to  me,  as  for  having  given  him  me  while  Aristotle  is 
living.  I  may  justly  promise  myself,  that  you  will 
make  him  a  successor  worthy  of  us  both,  and  a  king 
worthy  of  Macedonia.”  What  noble  thoughts  arise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  far  diflereut  from  the 
manners  of  the  present  age,  but  highly  w'orthy  of  a 
great  monarch  and  a  good  father!  I  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  make  his  own  reflections  upon  it;  and  shall 
only  observe,  that  this  example  may  serve  as  a  lesson 
even  to  private  persons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  high¬ 
ly  they  ought  to  value  a  good  master,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  they  should  take  to  find  such  a  one; 
for  every  son  is  an  Alexander  to  his  father.7  It  ap- 
1  pears  that  Philip8  put  his  son  very  early  under  Aris- 


i  Suidas. 

9  Callidus  emptor  Olynthi.  Juv.  Sat.  xii.  47. 

Philippus  majore  ex  pane  mercator  Greciae,  quAm  victor. 
Val.  Max.  lib.  vii,  c.  2. 

_ Diffidit  hostium 

Portus  vir  Macedo,  et  subruit  emulos 
Reges  maneribus.  Horat.  lib.  iii.  Od.  16. 

When  engines  and  when  arts  do  fail, 

The  golden  wedge  can  cleave  the  wall ; 

Gold  Philip’s  rival  kings  o’erthrew.  Creech’s  Hor. 


a  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  606.  Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  16. 

.  Plutarch  supposes  that  this  news  was  brought  him  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  taking  of  Potidtea  ,  but  this  city  had 
been  taken  two  years  before, 
t  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  187. 
s  Aul.  Gel.  1.  ix.  c.  3.  . 

i  Finvamus  Alexandrum  dari  nobis,  impositum  gremto, 
dtgnum  tanta  cura  infantem  :  (quanquam  suus  cuique  dignus 
est.)  Quintil.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

8  An  Philippus  Macedonum  rex  Alexandra  film  suo  prima 
literarum  elements  tradi  ab  Aristotele  smmo  ejus  tetatis 
philosopho  voluisset,  aut  ilte  suscepisset  hoc  officium,  si  non 
studiorum  initia  A  porfectissimo  quoque  optmm  tractari,  per- 
tinere  ad  suntmam  credidisset  ?  Uuintil.  ibid. 
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totle,  convinced  that  the  success  of  studies  depends  on 
the  foundation  first  laid;  and  that  the  man  cannot  be 
too  able,  who  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  learning  and 
knowledge  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
inculcated. 

A  description  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 

The8  Macedonian  18  phalanx  was  a  body  of  infan¬ 
try,  consisting  of  16,000  heavy-armed  troops,  who 
were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  battle.  Be¬ 
sides  a  sword,  they  were  armed  with  a  shielu,  and 
pike  or  spear,  called  by  the  Greeks  itapissa  ( saris - 
sa.)  This  pike  was  fourteen  cubits  long,  that  is, 
twenty-one  feet,  for  the  cubit  consists  of  a  foot  and  a 
half. 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  ten  bat¬ 
talions,  each  of  which  was  composed  of  1600  men, 
drawn  up  100  in  front,  and  sixteen  in  depth.  Some¬ 
times  the  file  of  sixteen  was  doubled,  and  sometimes 
divided,  according  as  the  occasion  required;  so  that 
the  phalanx  was  sometimes  but  eight,  and  at  other 
times  thirty-two,  deep:  but  its  usual  and  regular 
depth  was  of  sixteen. 

The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  march  was 
six  feet,  or,  which  is  the  same,  four  cubits;  and  the 
ranks  wrere  also  about  six  feet  asunder.  When  the 
phalanx  advanced  towards  an  enemy,  there  was  but 
three  feet  distance  between  each  soldier,  and  the 
ranks  were  closed  in  proportion.  In  fine,  when  the 
phalanx  was  to  deceive  tne  enemy,  the  men  who  com¬ 
posed  it  drew  still  closer,  each  soldier  occupying 
only  the  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

This  evidently  shows  the  different  space  which  the 
front  of  the  phalanx  took  up  in  these  three  cases,  sup¬ 
posing  the  whole  to  consist  of  16,000  men,  at  sixteen 
deep,  and  consequently  always  1000  men  in  front. 
This  space  in  the  first  case  was  6000  feet,  or  1000 
fathoms,  which  make  ten  furlongs,  or  half  a  league. 
In  the  second  case  it  was  but  half  so  much,  and  took 
up  five  furlongs,  or  500  fathoms.11  And,  in  the  third 
case,  it  was  again  diminished  another  half,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  distance  of  only  two  furlongs  and  a 
half,  or  250  fathoms. 

Polybius  examines  the  phalanx  in  the  second  case, 
in  which  it  marched  to  attack  the  enemy.  Each  sol¬ 
dier  then  took  up  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  depth.  We  observed  above,  that  their  pikes  were 
fourteen  cubits  long.  The  space  between  the  two 
hands,  and  that  part  of  the  pike  which  projected  be¬ 
yond  the  right,  took  up  four;  and  consequently  the 
pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the  body  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  who  carried  it.  This  being  supposed,  the  pikes 
of  the  soldiers  placed  in  the  fifth  rank,  whom  I  will 
call  the  fifths,  and  so  of  the  rest,  projected  two  cubits 
beyond  the  first  rank;  the  pikes  of  the  fourths  four 
those  of  the  thirds  six,  those  of  the  seconds  eight  cu¬ 
bits;  in  fine,  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers  who  formed  the 
first  rank  advanced  ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  when  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  composed  the  phalanx,  this  great  and  un¬ 
wieldy  machine,  every  part  of  which  bristled  with 
pikes,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  all  at  once,  presenting 
their  pikes  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they  must  charge 
with  great  force.  The  soldiers  who  were  behind  the 
fifth  rank  held  their  pikes  raised,  but  inclining  a  little 
over  the  ranks  who  preceded  them  ;  thereby  forming 
a  kind  of  roof,  which  (not  to  mention  their  shields) 
secured  them  from  the  darts  discharged  at  a  distance, 
which  fell  without  doing  them  any  hurt. 

The  soldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth, 
could  not  indeed  engage  against  the  enemy,  nor 
reach  them  with  their  pikes,  but  then  they  gave  great 
assistance  in  battle  to  those  in  the  front  of  them. 
For  by  supporting  them  behind  with  their  utmost 
strength,  and  pressing  upon  their  backs,  they  increased 
in  a  prodigious  manner  the  strength  and  impetuosity 
of  the  onset;  they  gave  their  comrades  such  firmness 
and  stability  as  rendered  them  immovable  in  attacks, 

s  Polyb.-l.  xvii.  p,  764—767.  Id.  1.  xii.  p.  664.  jElian. 
de  instruend.  acieb. 

to  Decern  et  sex  millia  peditum  more  Macedonum  armati 
fuere,  qui  Phalangitae  appellabantur.  Hisc  media  acies  fuit 
in  fronte,  in  decern  partes  divisee.  Tit.  Liv.  l.xxxvn.  n.  40. 

Five  stadia. 
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and  at  the  same  time  deprived  them  of  every  hope 
or  opportunity  of  flight  by  the  rear;  so  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

And  indeed  Polybius  acknowledges,  that  as  long  as 
the  soldiers  of  the  phalanx  preserved  their  disposition 
and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  is,  as  long  as  they  kept 
their  ranks  in  the  close  order  we  have  described,  it 
was  impossible  for  an  enemy  either  to  sustain  its 
weight,  or  to  open  and  break  it.  And  this  he  demon¬ 
strates  to  us  in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner.  The 
Roman  soldiers  (for  it  is  those  whom  he  compares  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  place  in  question,)  says  he,  take  up, 
in  fight,  three  feet  each.  And  as  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  move  about  very  much,  either  to  shift  their 
bucklers  to  the  right  and  left  in  defending  themselves, 
or  to  thrust  with  the  point,  or  to  strike  with  the 
edge  of  their  swords,  we  must  be  obliged  to  allow 
the  distance  of  three  feet  between  every  soldier. 
Thus  every  Roman  soldier  takes  up  six  feet,  that  is, 
twice  as  much  space  as  one  of  the  phalanx,1  and 
Consequently  opposes  singly  two  soldiers  of  the  first 
rank;  and  for  the  same  reason  is  obliged  to  make 
head  against  ten  pikes,  as  we  have  before  observed. 
Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  soldier  to  break,  or 
force  his  way  through  ten  pikes. 

This  Livy  shows  evidently  in  a  few  words,2  where 
he  describes  in  what  manner  the  Romans  were 
repulsed  by  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  a  city. 
The  consul,  says  he,3 *  made  his  cohorts  to  advance,  in 
order,  il  possible,  to  penetrate  the  Macedonian  pha¬ 
lanx.  When  the  latter,  keeping  very  close  together, 
had^  advanced  forward  their  long  pikes,  the  Romans 
having  discharged  ineffectually  their  javelins  against 
the  Macedonians,  whom  their  shields  (pressed  very 
close  together)  covered  like  a  roof  and  a  tortoise; 
the  Romans,  I  say,  drew  their  swords.  But  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  either  to  come  to  a  close 
engagement,  or  to  cut  or  break  the  pikes  of  the 
enemy;  and  if  they  happened  to  cut  or  break  any 
one  of  them,  the  broken  piece  of  the  pike  served  as 
a  point;  so  that  this  hedge  of  pikes,  with  which  the 
front  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  still  existed. 

Paulus  /Emilius  4  owned,  that  in  the  battle  with 
Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  this  rampart  of 
brass  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  his  legions, 
filled  him  with  terror  and  astonishment.  He  did  not 
remember,  he  said,  ever  to  have  seen  any  thing  so 
formidable  as  this  phalanx;  and  often  afterwards 
declared,  that  this  dreadful  spectacle  made  so  strong 
an  impression  upon  him,  as  almost  to  induce  him  to 
despair  of  the  victory. 

From  w'hat  has  been  said  above,  it  follows  that 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  invincible:  nevertheless 
we  find  from  history,  that  the  Macedonians  and  their 
phalanx  were  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  was  invincible,  replies  Polybius,  so  long  as 
it  continued  a  phalanx,  but  this  happened  very  rare¬ 
ly;  for  in  order  to  its  being  so,  it  required  a  Hat  even 
spot  of  ground  of  large  extent,  without  either  tree, 
bush,  intrenchment,  ditch,  valley,  hill,  or  river.  Now 
we  seldom  find  a  spot  of  ground  of  this  description, 
of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  furlongs5 * * 8  in  extent;  for 
so  large  a  space  is  necessary  for  containing  a  whole 
army,  of  which  the  phalanx  is  but  a  part. 

But  let  us  suppose  (it  is  Polybius  who  still  speaks,) 
that  a  tract  of  ground,  exactly  such  as  could  be  wish- 


«  It  was  before  said,  that  each  soldier  of  the  phalanx  took 
up  only  three  feet  when  he  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy 
and  but  half  so  much  when  he  waited  his  coming  up.  In’ 
this  last  case,  each  Roman  soldier  was  obliged  to  make  head 
against  twenty  pikes. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  17, 

*  Cohortes  invicem  sub  signis,  quE  cuncum  Macedonum 
(Phalangem  ipsi  vocant.)  si  possent,  vi  perrumperent,  emit- 
tebat— Ubi  conferti  hastas  ingentis  longitudinis  pra;  so 
Macedones  ohjecisseut,  velut  in  construetam  densilate  cly- 
neorum  testudinem,  Romani  pilis  nequicquam  emissis,  cum 
strinxissent  gladios;  neque  congredi  propius,  neque  pneci- 
dere  hastas  pnterant :  et,  si  quas  incidissent  autTprEfregis- 
sent,  hast  ilia  fragmento  ipso  acuto  inter  spicula  integrarum 
hustarum,  velut  vallum  explebant. 

*  Plut.  in  Paul.  ./Emil,  p  265. 

*  Three  qrarters  of  a  league,  or  a  league,  or  perhaps 

■tore. 


ed,  were  found;  yet  of  what  use  could  a  body  of 
troops,  draw  n  up  in  the  form  of  a  phalanx  be,  should 
the  enemy,  instead  of  advancing  forward  and  offering 
battle,  send  out  detachments  to  lay  waste  the  country, 
plunder  the  cities,  or  cut  oft  the  convoys?  In  case  the 
enemy  should  come  to  a  battle,  the  general  need  only 
command  part  of  his  front  (the  centre,  for  instance) 
designedly  to  give  way  and  fly,  that  the  phalanx  may- 
have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  them.  In  this  case, 
it  is  manifest  the  phalanx  would  be  broken,  and  a 
large  cavity  made  in  it,  in  w'hich  the  Romans  would 
not  fail  to  throw  themselves,  in  order  to  charge  the 
phalanx  in  flank  on  the  right  and  left,  at  the  same 
time  that  those  soldiers  who  are  pursuing  the  enemy, 
may  be  attacked  ill  the  same  manner. 

This  reasoning  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  very 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  a  very  just  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  fought;  which 
certainly  ought  to  have  its  place  in  history,  as  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  it. 

Hence  appears,  as  M.  Bossuet6  observes  after 
Polybius,  the  difference  between  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  7  formed  of  one  large  body,  very  thick  on  all 
sides,  which  was  obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and  the 
Roman  army  divided  into  small  bodies,  which  for 
that  reason  were  nimbler,  and  consequently  more 
calculated  for  movements  of  every  kind.  The  pha¬ 
lanx  cannot  long  preserve  its  natural  property  (these 
are  Polybius’s  words,.)  that  is  to  say,  its  solidity  and 
thickness,  because  it  requires  peculiar  spots  of  ground, 
and  those,  as  it  w-ere,  made  purposely  for  it;  and 
that  for  want  of  such  spots,  it,  encumbers,  or  rather 
breaks  itself  by  its  own  motion;  not  to  mention,  that 
ii  once  broken,  the  soldiers  who  compose  it  can 
never  rally  again.  Whereas  the  Roman  army,  by  its 
division  into  small  bodies,  takes  advantage  of  all 
places  and  situations,  and  suits  itself  to  them.  It  is 
united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  files  off,  or  draws 
together,  without  the  least  difficu.ty.  It  can  very 
easily  form  detachments,  rally,  and  go  through  every 
kind  of  evolution,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  as 
occasion  may  require.  In  fine,  it  has  a  greater  variety 
of  motions,  and  consequently  more  activity  and 
strength  than  the  phalanx. 

This8  enabled  Paulus  jEmilius9  to  gain  his  cele¬ 
brated  victory  over  Perseus.  He  first  had  attacked 
the  phalanx  in  front.  But  the  Macedonians  (keeping 
very  close  together,)  holding  (heir  pikes  with  both 
hands,  and  presenting  this  iron  rampart  to  the  enemy, 
could  not  be  either  broken  or  forced  in  any  manner, 
and  so  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans. 
But  at  last,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  and  the 
great  extent  of  the  front  of  the  battle  not  allowing 
the  Macedonians  to  continue  in  all  parts  that  range 
of  shields  and  pikes,  Paulus  ./Emilius  observe/1  that 
the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  leave  several  openings 
and  intervals.  Upon  this,  he  attacked  them  at  these 
openings,  not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  general 
onset,  but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  different  parts 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  By  this  means  the  pha¬ 
lanx  was  broken  in  an  instant,  and  its  whole  force. 


6  Discourse  on  Universal  History. 

1  Statarius  uterque  miles,  ordines  servans  ;  serf  ilia  pha 

lanx  immobilis,  et  unius  generis:  Romann  acies  distinctior 

ex  plunbus  partibus  constans  ;  facilis  partienti,  quacumquo 

opus  esset,  facilis  jungenti.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  19. 

Brant  pleraque  sylvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi 
maxime  Macedonum,  quas,  nisi  ubi  praelongis  hastis  velut 

vallum  ante  clypeos  objecit,  (quod  ut  fiat,  lihero  campo  opus 
est.j  nullius  admodum  usus  est.  Id.  1.  xxxi  n  39 

8  Plutarch,  in  Paul.  jEmil.  p.  205,  266.  Liv'.  I.  xliv.  n.  41 

8  Secunda  legio  immissa  dissipavit  phalangem  :  neque 
u  I  la  evident  lor  causa  victori®  fuit,  quam  quod  multa  passim 
praelia  erant,  qua;  fluctuantem  turbarunt  primo,  deinde 
disjecerunt  phalangem  ;  cujus  confert®,et  intends  horrentis 
hastis,  mtolerabiles  vires  sunt.  Si  cafptim  aggrediendo 
oircumagere  immobilem  longit  udine  et  gravitate  hast  am 
cogas,  confusa  strue  implicantur:  si  verd  ab  latere,  aut  ab 
tergo,  aliquid  tumultus  increpuit,  ruin®  modo  turbantur: 
sicut  turn  ad  versus  catervatim  irruent.es  Romanos,  et  inter- 
rupta  multifariarn  acie,  obviam  ire  cogebant.ur :  et  Romani, 
quacumque  daia  intervalla  essent,  insinuabaut  ordines  suos* * * 
Uui  si  uni  versa  acie  in  frontem  adversus  instructam  pha- 
Jangem  concurrissent— induissent,  se  hastis,  nec  confertam 
aciem  sustinuissent.  Tit.  Liv 
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which  consisted  merely  in  its  union  and  the  impres- 
sijn  it  made  all  at  once,  wa9  entirely  lost,  and  Paulus 
iEmilius  gained  the  victory. 

The  same  Polybius,1  in  the  twelfth  book  above 
cited,  describes  in  few  words  the  order  of  battle 
observed  by  the  cavalry.  According  to  him,  a 
squadron  of  horse  consisted  of  800,  generally  drawn 
up  100  in  front,  and  eight  deep;  consequently  such  a 
squadron  as  this  took  up  a  furlong,  or  100  fathoms, 
allowing  the  distance  of  one  fathom,  or  six  feet,  for 
each  horseman;  a  space  which  he  must  necessarily 
have,  to  make  his  evolutions  and  to  rally.  Ten 
squadrons,  or  8000  horse,  occupied  ten  times  as  much 
ground;  that  is,  ten  furlongs,  or  1000  fathoms,  which 
make  about  half  a  league. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  judge 
how  much  ground  an  army  took  up,  by  considering 
the  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  which  it 
consisted. 

SECTION  IT— THE  SACRED  WAR.  SEQUEL  OF 
THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILIP.  HE  ENDEAVOURS  IN 
VAIN  TO  POSSESS  HIMSELF  OF  THE  PASS  OF 
THERMOPYLAE. 

Discord,2  which  perpetually  fo- 
A.  M.  3649.  mented  among  the  Greeks  disposi- 
Ant.  J.  C.  355.  tions  not  very  remote  from  an  open 
rupture,  broke  out  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  upon  account  of  the  Phocaeans.  That  people, 
who  inhabited  the  territories  adjacent  to  Delphi, 
ploughed  up  certain  lands  that  were  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  which  were  thereby  profaned.  Immediately 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  exclaimed  against 
them  as  guilty  of  sacrilege;  some  from  a  spirit  of 
sincerity,  and  others  to  cover  their  private  revenge 
with  the  pious  pretext  of  zeal  for  religion.  The  war 
that  broke  out  on  this  occasion  was  called  The 
Sacred  War,  as  undertaken  from  a  religious  motive, 
and  lasted  ten  years.  The  people  guilty  of  this 
profanation  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Amphictyons,  or  states-general  of  Greece;  and  the 
whole  affair  being  duly  examined,  the  Phocaeans 
were  declared  sacrilegious,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine. 

Philomelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man, 
and  of  great  authority,  having  proved  by  some  verse 
in  Homer,3  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi  belonged  anciently  to  the  Phocaeans,  inflames 
them  against  this  decree,  induces  them  to  take  up 
arms,  and  is  appointed  their  general.  He  immediately 
proceeds  to  Sparta  to  gain  the  Lacediemonians  in  his 
interest.  They  were  very  much  disgusted  at  a 
sentence  which  the  Amphictyons  had  pronounced 
against  them,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Thebans,  by 
which  they  had  been  also  condemned  to  pay  a  fine, 
for  having  seized  upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud 
and  violence.  Archidamas,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta,  gave  Philomelus  a  handsome  reception.  This 
monarch,  however,  did  not  yet  dare  to  declare  openly 
in  favour  of  the  Phoceeans,  but  promised  to  assist  him 
with  money,  and  to  furnish  him  secretly  with  troops, 
as  he  accordingly  did. 

Phiiomelus,  on  his  return  home,  raises  soldiers,  and 
begins  by  attacking  the  temple  of  Delphi,  of  which 
he  possessed  himself  without  any  great  difficulty,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  making  but  a  weak  re¬ 
sistance.  The  Locrians,  a  people  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Delphi,  took  arms  against  him,  but  were 
defeated  in  several  rencounters.  Philomelus,  en¬ 
couraged  by  these  first  successes,  increased  bis  troops 
daily,  and  put  himself  in  a  condition  to  carry  ori  his 
enterprise  with  vigour.  Accordingly  he  enters  the 
temple,  tears  from  the  pillars  the  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons  against  the  Phocaeans,  publishes  all 
over  the  country  that  he  has  no  design  to  seize  the 
riches  of  the  temple,  and  that  his  sole  view  is  to 
restore  to  the  Phocaeans  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a 
sanction  from  the  god  who  presided  at  Delphi,  and 
to  receive  such  an  answer  from  the  oracle  as  might 


be  favourable  to  him.  The  priestes6  at  first  refused 
to  co-operate  on  this  occasion;  but,  being  terrified 
by  his  menaces,  she  answered,  that  the  god  permitted 
him  to  do  whatever  he  should  think  proper;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  he  took  care  to  publish  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

The  affair  was  now  become  seri¬ 
ous.  The  Amphictyons  meeting  A.  M.  3650. 
a  second  time,  a  resolution  was  Ant.  J.  C.  354. 
formed  to  declare  war  against  the 
Phocaeans.  Most  of  the  Grecian  nations  engaged  in 
this  quarrel,  and  sided  with  the  one  or  the  other 
party.  The  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  Thessalians, 
and  several  other  neighbouring  people,  declared  in 
favour  of  the  god;  whilst  Sparta,  Athens,  and  some 
other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  joined  with  ihe  Phocae¬ 
ans.  Philomelus  had  not  yet  touched  the  treasures 
of  the  temple;  but  being  afterwards  not  so  scrupulous, 
he  believed  that  the  riches  of  the  gods  could  not  be 
better  employed  than  in  the  deity’s  defence  (for  he 
gave  this  specious  name  to  hn  sacrilegious  attempt;) 
and  being  enabled  by  this  fresh  supply,  to  double 
the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  considerable 
body  of  troops. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  success  for 
some  time  seemed  equal  on  both  sides.  Every  body 
know's  how  much  religious  wars  are  to  be  dreaded; 
and  the  prodigious  length  to  which  a  false  zeal,  when 
veiled  with  so  venerable  a  name,  is  apt  to  go.  The 
Thebans  having  in  a  rencounter  taken  several  prison¬ 
ers,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  sacrilegious 
wretches,  who  were  excommunicated.  The  Phocae¬ 
ans  did  the  same  by  way  of  reprisal.  The  latter  had 
at  first  gained  several  advantages;  but  having  been 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Philomelus  their  leader, 
being  closely  attacked  upon  an  eminence  from  which 
there  was  no  retreating,  defended  himself  for  a  long 
time  with  invincible  bravery,  which,  however,  not 
availing,  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  torments  which  he  had  reason  to 
dread,  if  he  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Onomarchus  his  brother  was  his  successor, 
and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces. 

This  new  general  had  soon  levied 
a  fresh  army,  the  advantageous  pay  A.  M.  3651. 
he  offered  procuring  him  soldiers  Ant.J.  C.353. 
from  all  sides.  He  also  by  dint  of 
money  brought  over  several  chiefs  of  the  other 
party,  and  prevailed  upon  them  either  to  retire,  or 
to  act  with  remissness,  by  which  he  gained  great 
advantages. 

In  this  general  movement  of  the  Greeks,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  favour  either  of  the  Phocaeans  or  of 
the  Thebans,  Philip  thought  it  most  consistent  with 
his  interest  to  remain  neuter.  It  was  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  this  ambitious  prince,  who  had  little 
regard  for  religion  or  the  interest  of  Apollo,  but  was 
always  intent  upon  his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war 
by  which  he  could  not  reap  the  least  benefit;  and  to 
take  advantage  of  a  juncture,  in  which  all  Greece, 
employed  and  divided  by  a  great  war,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  extend  his  frontiers,  and  push  his 
conquests  without  any  apprehension  of  opposition. 
He  was  also  well  pleased  to  see  both  parties  weaken 
and  consume  each  other,  as  he  should  thereby  be 
enabled  to  fall  upon  them  afterwards  with  greater 
ease  and  advantage. 

Being  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,4  and  of  secu- 
curing  the  conquests  he  had  already 
made  in  it,  he  determined  to  possess  A.  M.  3651. 
himself  of  Methone,  a  small  city,  in-  Ant.  J.  C.  353. 
capable  of  supporting  itself  by  its 
own  strength,  but  which  gave  him  disquiet,  and  ob¬ 
structed  his  designs,  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  Accordingly  he  besieged  that  city,  made 
himself  roaster  of  it  and  razed  it.  It  was  before  this 
city  that  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  by  a  very  singular 
accident.5  Aster  of  Amphipolis  had  offered  his  ser¬ 
vice  to  Philip  as  so  excellent  a  marksman,  that  he 
could  bring  down  birds  in  their  most  rapid  flight. 
The  monarch  made  this  answer,  “Well,  I  will  take 


i  Lib.  xii.  p.  668. 

»  Iliad.  1.  ii.  v.  516. 


s  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  425 — 433. 


«  Diod.  p.  434. 
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you  into  my  service  when  I  make  war  upon  starlings;" 
which  answer  stung  the  cross-bow-man  to  the  quick. 
A  repartee  proves  often  of  fata]  consequence  to  him 
who  makes  it;  and  it  is  no  small  merit  to  know  when 
to  hold  one’s  tongue.  Aster  having  thrown  himself 
into  the  city,  he  let  fly  an  arrow,  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten,  “To  Philip’s  right  eye,”  and  gave  him  a  most 
cruel  proof  that  he  was  a  good  marksman  ;  for  it  hit 
him  in  his  right  eye.  Philip  sent  him  back  the  same 
arrow  with  this  inscription,  “  If  Philip  takes  the  city, 
he  will  hang  up  Aster;”  and  accordingly  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word. 

A  skilful  surg-eon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip’s 
eye  with  so  much  art  and  dexterity,1  that  not  the  least 
scar  remained;  and  though  he  could  not  save  his  eye, 
he  yet  took  away  the  blemish.  But  nevertheless  this 
monarch  was  so  weak, 2  as  to  be  angry  whenever  any 
person  happened  to  let  slip  the  word  Cyclops ,  or  even 
the  word  eye,  in  his  presence.  Men,  however,  seldom 
blush  for  an  honourable  imperfection.  A  Lacedemo¬ 
nian  woman  thought  more  like  a  man,  when,  to  con¬ 
sole  her  soil  for  a  glorious  wound  that  had  lamed 
him,  she  said,  “  Now,  son,  every  step  you  take  will 
put  you  in  mind  of  your  valour.” 

_  After  the  taking  of  Methone,*1  Philip,  ever  studious 
either  to  weaken  his  enemies  by  new  conquests,  or 
gain  new  friends  by  doing  them  some  important  ser¬ 
vice,  marched  into  Thessaly,  which  had  implored  his 
assistance  against  the  tyrants.  The  liberty  of  that 
country  seemed  now  secure,  since  Alexander  of  Phe- 
rse  was  no  more.  Nevertheless,  the  brothers  of  his 
wife  Thebe,  who  in  concert  with  her,  had  murdered 
him,  grown  weary  of  having  for  some  time  acted  the 
part  of  deliverers,  revived  his  tyranny,  and  oppressed 
the  Thessalians  with  a  new  yoke.  Lycophron,  the  el¬ 
dest  of  the  three  brothers,  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
had  strengthened  himself  by  the  protection  of  the 
Phocfeans.  Onomarchus,  their  leader,  brought  him 
a  numerous  body  of  forces,  and  at  first  gained  a  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  over  Philip:  but  engaging  him  a 
second  time,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  his  army 
routed.  The  flying  troops  were  pursued  to  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Upwards  of  6000  men  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
among  whom  was  Onomarchus,  whose  body  was  hung 
upon  a  gallows;  and  3000  who  were  taken  prisoners, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Philip’s  order,  as  so  ma¬ 
ny  sacrilegious  wretches,  the  professed  enemies  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Lycophron  delivered  up  the  city  of  Phene, 
and  restored  Thessaly  to  its  liberty  by  abandoning  it. 
By  the  happy  success  of  this  expedition,  Philip  ac¬ 
quired  for  ever  the  affection  of  the  Thessalians,  whose 
excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
had  afterwards  so  great  a  share  in  his  victories,  and 
those  of  his  son. 

Phayllus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchus, 
finding  the  same  resources  as  he  had  done,  in  the  im¬ 
mense  riches  of  the  temple,  raised  a  numerous  army; 
and,  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  Lacedaemonians', 
Athenians,  and  other  allies,  whom  he  paid  very  large¬ 
ly,  went  into  Bosotia,  and  invaded  the  Thebans.  For 
a  long  time  success  and  defeat  were  nearly  equal  on 
both  sides;  but  at  last  Phayllus  being  attacked  with 
a  sudden  and  violent  distemper,  after  suffering  the 
most  cruel  torments,  ended  his  life  in  a  manneAvor- 
thy  of  his  impieties  and  sacrilegious  actions.  Phale- 
cus,  then  very  young,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  was 
placed  in  his  room;  and  Mnaseas,  a  man  of  great  ex¬ 
perience,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  family,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  counsellor.  r 

The  new  leader,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  plundered  the  temple  as  they  had  done  and 
enriched  all  his  friends.  At  last  the  Phocseans  open¬ 
ed  their  eyes,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  call 
those  to  account  who  had  any  concern  in  the  public 
moneys.  Upon  this,  Phalecus  was  deposed ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  an  exact  inquiry,  it  was  found,  that  from  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  war  there  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
temple  upwards  of  10,000  talents;  that  is,  about  1,- 
500,0001.  Philip,  after  having  freed 
A.  M.  3652.  the  Thessalians,  resolved  to  carry  his 
Ant.  J.  C.  352.  arms  into  Phocis.  This  is  his  first 

»  Plin.  1.  vii,  c.  37.  s  Demet,  Phaler,  de  Eloc.u.c.  iii 
•  Died.  n.  432—435. 


attempt  to  get  footing  in  Greece,  and  to  have  a 
share  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Greeks,  from 
which  the  kings  of  Macedpn  had  always  been  ex 
eluded  as  foreigners.  With  this  view,  upon  pre¬ 
tence  of  going  over  into  Phocis,  in  order  to  punish 
the  sacrilegious  Phocasans,  he  marches  towards  Tlier- 
mopylas,  to  possess  himself  of  a  pass  which,  gave  him 
a  free  passage  into  Greece,  and  especially  into  Attica. 
The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march  which  might 
prove  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them,  hasted 
to  Thermopylae,  and  possessed  themselves  very  sea¬ 
sonably  of  this  important  pass,  which  Philip  did  not 
dare  attempt  to  force;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  back  into  Macedonia. 

SECTION  III.— DEMOSTHENES,  UPON  PHILIP’S  AT¬ 
TEMPT  ON  THERMOPYLAE,  HARANGUES  THE  ATHE¬ 
NIANS,  AND  ANIMATES  THEM  AGAINST  THAT 
PRINCE.  LITTLE  REGARD  IS  PAID  TO  HIS  ADVICE. 
OLYNTHUS,  UPON  THE  POINT  OF  BEING  BESIEGED 
BY  PHILIP,  ADDRESSES  THE  ATHENIANS  FOR  SUC¬ 
COUR.  DEMOSTHENES  ENDEAVOURS  BY  HIS  ORA¬ 
TIONS  TO  ROUSE  THEM  FROM  THEIR  LETHARGY. 
THEY  SEND  BUT  A  VERY  WEAK  SUCCOUR,  AND 
PHILIP  AT  LENGTH  TAKES  THE  PLACE. 

As  we  shall  soon  see  Philip  engaged  against  the 
Athenians,  and  as  they',  by  the  strong  exhortations 
and  prudent  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  will  become  his 
greatest  enemies,  and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of 
his  ambitious  designs,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before 
we  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  history,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  state  of  Athens,  and  of  the  disposition 
of  the  citizens  at  that  time. 

We  must  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of 
the  Athenians,  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing,  from  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  times  of  the 
battle^  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  from  whose  virtue 
they  had  extremely  degenerated.  They  were  no 
longer  the  same  men,  and  had  no  longer  the  same 
maxims  nor  the  same  manners.  They  no  longer  dis¬ 
covered  the  same  zeal  for  the  public  good,  the  same 
application  to  the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  same  cou¬ 
rage  in  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war  by  sea  and  land, 
the  same  care  in  managing  the  revenues,  the  same 
willingness  to  receive  salutary  advice,  the  same  dis¬ 
cernment  in  the  choice  of  generals  of  the  armies,  and 
of  the  magistrates  to  whom  they  intrusted  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  state.  To  these  happy,  these  glori¬ 
ous  dispositions,  had  succeeded  a  fondness  for  repose, 
and  an  indolence  with  regard  to  public  affairs;  an 
aversion  for  military  labours,  which  they  now  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  mercenary  troops;  and  a  profusion  of  the 
public  treasures  in  games  and  shows;  a^ove  for  the 
flattery  which  their  orators  lavished  upon  them;  and 
an  unhappy  facility  in  conferring  public,  offices  liy  in¬ 
trigue  and  cabal:  all  the  usual  forerunners  of  tile  ap¬ 
proaching  ruin  of  slates.  Such  was  the  situation  of 
Athens  at  the  time  when  (he  king  of  Macedon  be^an 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Greece. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  after  va¬ 
rious  conquests,  had  attempted  to  ad-  A.  M,  3652. 
vance  as  far  as  Phocis,  but  in  vain;  Ant.  J.  C.  352. 
because  the  Athenians,  justly  alarmed 
at  the  impending  danger,  had  stopped  him  a(  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.  Demosthenes, 4  taking  advantage  of 
so  favourabiea  disposition, mounted  the  tribunal,  in  or¬ 
der  to  set  before  them  a  lively  image  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  danger  with  which  they  were  menaced  by  the 
boundless  ambition  of  Philip;  and  to  convince  them 
of  the  absolute  necessity  they  were  under,  from  hence, 
to  apply  the  most  speedy  remedies.  Now,  as  the 
success  of  his  arms  and  the  rapidity  of  his  progress 
spread  throughout  Athens  a  kind  of  terror,  bordering 
very  near  upon  despair,  the  orator,  by  a  wonderful 
artifice,  first  endeavours  to  revive  their  courage,  and 
ascribes  their  calamities  solely  to  their  sloth  and  in¬ 
dolence,^  For,  if  they  hitherto  had  acquitted  them- 
seLes  of  their  duty,  and  that  in  spite  of  their  activity 
ail(^  their  utmost  efforts  Philip  had  prevailed  over 
them,  they  then  indeed  would  not  have  the  least  re 
source  or  hope  left.  But  in  this  oration,  and  all  those 


4  Demosth.  1  Philip. 
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which  follow,  Demosthenes  insists  strongly,  that  the  | 
aggrandizement  of  Philip  is  wholly  owing  to  the  su¬ 
pineness  of  the  Athenians;  and  that  it  is  this  supine¬ 
ness  which  makes  him  bold,  daring,  and  swells  him 
with  such  a  spirit  of  haughtiness,  as  even  dares  to  in¬ 
sult  the  Athenians. 

“  See,”  says  Demosthenes  to  them,  speaking  of  Phi¬ 
lip,  “  to  what  a  height  the  arrogance  of  that  man  ri¬ 
ses,  who  will  not  suiter  you  to  choose  either  action  or 
repose:  but  employs  menaces,  and,  as  fame  says,  speaks 
in  the  most  insolent  terms;  and  not  contented  with 
his  first  conquests,  which  are  incapable  of  satiating 
his  lust  of  dominion,  engages  every  day  in  some  new 
enterprise.  Possibly  you  wait  till  necessity  reduces 
you  to  act.  Can  there  be  a  greater  to  freeborn  men 
than  shame  and  infamy?  Will  you  then  for  ever  walk 
in  the  public  squares  with  this  question  in  your 
mouths,  *  What  news  is  there?’  Can  there  be  greater 
news,  than  that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished  the 
Athenians,  and  made  himself  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
Greece?  ‘  Philip  is  dead,’  says  one,  ‘  No,’  replies 
another,  ‘  he  is  only  sick.’  [His  being  wounded  at 
Methone  had  occasioned  all  these  reports.]  But 
whether  he  be  sick  or  dead  is  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
O  Athenians!  for  the  moment  after  Heaven  had  deli¬ 
vered  you  from  him  (should  you  still  behave  as  you 
now  do,)  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip  against 
yourselves;  since  the  man  in  question  owes  his  gran¬ 
deur  infinitely  more  to  your  indolence  than  to  his 
own  strength.” 

But  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  bare  remon¬ 
strances,  or  with  giving  his  opinion  in  general  terms, 
proposed  a  plan,  the  execution  of  which  he  believed 
would  check  the  attempts  of  Philip.  In  the  first 
place,  he  advises  the  Athenians  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of 
fifty  galleys,  and  to  resolve  firmly  to  man  them  them¬ 
selves.  He  requires  them  to  reinforce  these  with  ten 
galleys  lightly  armed,  which  may  serve  to  escort  the 
convoys  of  the  fleet  and  the  transports.  With  regard 
to  the  land  forces, — as  in  his  time  the  general,  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  most  powerful  faction,  formed  the  army 
only  of  a  confused  assemblage  of  foreigners  and  mer¬ 
cenary  troops,  who  did  little  service, — Demosthenes 
requires  them  to  levy  no  more  than  2000  chosen  troops, 
500  of  which  shall  be  Athenians,  and  the  rest  raised 
from  among  the  allies:  with  200  horse,  fifty  of  which 
shall  also  be  Athenians. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  this  little  army, 
with  regard  only  to  provisions  and  other  matters  in¬ 
dependent  of  their  pay,  was  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  ninety  talents  (90,000  crowns,)* 1  viz.  forty  talents 
for  ten  convoy  of  galleys,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  minse 
(1000  livres)  per  month  for  each  galley;  forty  talents 
for  the  2000  infantry;  and  ten  drachmas,  (five  livres) 
per  month  for  each  foot-soldier,  which  five  livres  per 
month  make  a  little  more  than  three-pence  farthing 
(French  money)  per  diem.  Finally,  twelve  talents 
for  the  200  horse,  at  thirty  drachmas  (fifteen  livres) 
per  month  for  each  horseman,  which  fifteen  livres  per 
month  make  five  sols  per  diem.  The  reason  of  my 
relating  this  so  particularly,  is  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  expenses  of  an  army  in  those  times.  De¬ 
mosthenes  adds,  that  if  any  one  should  imagine  that 
the  preparation  of  provision  is  not  a  considerable  step, 
he  is  very  much  mistaken;  for  he  is  persuaded,  that, 
provided  the  forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the  war 
will  furnish  them  with  every  thing  besides;  and  that 
without  doing  the  least  wrong  to  the  Greeks  or  their 
allies,  they  will  not  fail  of  sufficient  acquisitions  to 
make  up  all  deficiencies  and  arrears  of  pay. 

But  as  the  Athenians  might  be  surprised  at  Demos¬ 
thenes’s  requiring  so  small  a  body  of  forces,  be  gives 
this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  at  present  the  situation  of 
the  commonwealth  did  not  permit  the  Athenians  to 
oppose  Philip  with  a  force  sufficient  to  make  bead 
against  him  in  the  field:  and  that  it  would  be  their 
business  to  make  excursions  only.  Thus  his  design 
was,  that  this  little  army  should  be  hovering  perpetu¬ 
ally  about  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  awe,  observe, 
harass  and  to  press  the  enemy,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  concerting  and  executing  such  enterprises 

with  ease,  as  they  might  think  fit  to  attempt. _ 

i  Each  talent  was  worth  1000  crowns. 


What  the  success  of  this  harangue  was,  is  not 
known.  It  is  very  probable,  that  as  the  Athenians 
were  not  attacked  personally,  they,  in  consequence 
of  the  supineness  natural  to  them,  were  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  Philip’s  arms. 
The  divisions  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  very  fa¬ 
vourable  to  that  monarch.  Athens  and  Lacedaemon 
on  one  side  were  solely  intent  on  reducing  the  strength 
of  Thebes  their  rival;  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the 
Thessalians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  their 
tyrants,  and  the  Thebans,  to  maintain  the  superiority 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  battles  of  Leuclra 
and  Mantinea,  devoted  themselves  in  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  manner  to  Philip;  and  assisted  him,  though  un¬ 
intentionally,  in  making  chains  for  themselves. 

Philip,  like  an  able  politician,  knew  well  how  to 
take  advantage  of  all  these  dissensions.  This  king, 
in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  enlarge  them  towards  Thrace;  and  this 
he  could  not  do  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  since  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  had  many  colonies 
(besides  several  states  who  were  either  their  allies  or 
tributaries)  in  that  country. 

Olynthus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  was  one  of  these  colonies.  The  Olynthians 
had  been  at  great  variance  with  Amyntas,  father  of 
Philip,  and  had  even  very  much  opposed  the  latter 
upon  his  accession  to  the  crown.  However,  as  he 
was  not  yet  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  he  at 
first  employed  dissimulation,  and  courted  the  alliance 
of  the  Olynthians,  to  whom,  some  time  after,  he  gave 
up  Potidfea,  an  important  fortress,  which  he  had  con¬ 
quered,  in  concert'with  and  for  them,  from  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  When  he  found  himself  able  to  execute  his 
project,  he  took  proper  measures  in  order  to  besiege 
Olynthus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  saw  the 
storm  gathering  at  a  distance,  had  recourse  to  the 
Athenians,  of  whom  they  requested  immediate  aid. 
The  affair  was  debated  in  an  assembly  of  the  people; 
and  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  orators  met  in  the  assembly.  Each  of  them 
mounted  the  tribunal  in  his  turn,  which  was  regula¬ 
ted  by  their  age.  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  but 
four-and-thirty,  did  not  speak  till  after  his  seniors 
had  discussed  the  matter  a  long  time. 

In  2  this  discourse,3  the  orator,  the  better  to  succeed 
in  his  aim,  alternately  terrifies  and  encourages  the 
Athenians.  For  this  purpose,  he  represents  Philip  in 
two  very  different  lights.  On  one  side,  he  is  a  man 
whose  unbounded  ambition  the  empire  of  the  whole 
world  would  not  satiate;  a  haughty  tyrant,  who  looks 
upon  all  men,  and  even  his  allies,  as  so  many  sub¬ 
jects  or  slaves;  and  who,  for  that  reason,  is  no  less 
incensed  by  too  slow  a  submission,  than  an  open  re¬ 
volt;  a  vigilant  politician,  who,  always  intent  on  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  the  oversights  and  errors  of  others, 
seizes  with  eagerness  every  favourable  opportunity; 
an  indefatigable  warrior,  whom  his  activity  multi¬ 
plies,  and  who  supports  perpetually  the  most  severe 
toils,  without  allowing  himself  a  moment’s  repose,  or 
having  the  least  regard  to  the  difference  of  seasons; 
an  intrepid  hero,  who  rushes  through  obstacles  and 
plunges  into  the  midst  of  dangers;  a  corrupter,  who 
with  his  purse  bargains,  traffics,  buys,  and  employs 
gold  no  less  than  iron;  a  happy  prince,  on  whom 
fortune  lavishes  her  favours,  and  for  whom  she  seems 
to  have  forgotten  her  inconstancy:  but,  on  the  other 
side,  this  same  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who  mea¬ 
sures  his  vast  projects,  not  by  his  strength,  but  merely 
by  his  ambition;  a  rash  man,  who,  by  his  attempts, 
himself  digs  the  grave  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  opens 
precipices  before  him,  down  which  a  small  effort 
would  throw  him;  a  knave,  whose  power  is  raised  on 

s  Olynth.  ii.  , 

»  The  oration  which  Demosthenes  pronounced  at  that 
time,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  second  of  the  three 
Olynthiacs  which  relate  to  this  subject.  But  ™-  de  lour 
reil,  chieflv  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  Halicarnessen- 
sis,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  on  this  occasion, 
changes  the  order  generally  observed  in  Demosthenes  3  ora¬ 
tions,  and  places  this  at,  the  head  of  the  Olynthiacs.  Though 

I  am  of  this  opinion,  I  shall  cite  the  orations  m  the  order 
they  are  printed. 
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the  most  ruinous  of  all  foundations,  breach  of  faith, 
and  villany;  a  usurper,  hated  universally  abroad, 
who,  by  trampling'  upon  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
has  made  all  nations  his  enemies;  a  tyrant,  detested 
even  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  in  which,  by  the 
infamy  of  his  manners  and  his  other  vices,  he  has  tired 
out  the  patience  of  his  captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all 
his  subjects  in  general;  to  conclude,  a  perjured  and 
impious  wretch,  equally  abhorred  by  heaven  and 
earth,  and  whom  the  gods  are  now  upon  the  point  of 
destroying  Ijy  any  hand  that  will  administer  to  their 
wrath,  and  second  their  vengeance. 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip,  which  M.  de 
Tourreil  draws,  by  uniting  the  several  detached  li¬ 
neaments  in  the  present  oration  of  Demosthenes.  By 
his  we  see  the  great  freedom  with  which  the  Athe- 
ians  spoke  of  so  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  represented  Philip  one  mo¬ 
ment  as  formidable,  the  next  as  very  easy  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  concludes,  that  the  only  certain  method  for 
reducing  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to  reform  the  new 
abuses,  to  revive  the  ancient  order  and  regulations, 
to  appease  domestic  dissensions,  and  to  suppress  the 
cabals  which  are  incessantly  forming;  and  all  this  in 
such  a  manner,  that  every  thing  may  unite  in  the  sole 
point  of  the  public  service;  and  that,  at  a  common 
expense,  every  man,  according  to  his  abilities,  may 
concur  in  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy. 

Demades,1  bribed  by  Philip’s  gold,  opposed  very 
strenuously  the  advice  of  Demosthenes,  but  in  vain; 
for  the  Athenians  sent,  under  the  conduct  of  Chares 
the  general,  thirty  galleys  and  2000  men  to  succour 
the  Olynthians,  who  in  this  urgent  necessity,  which 
so  nearly  affected  all  the  Greeks  in  general,  could 
obtain  assistance  only  from  the  Athenians. 

However,  this  succour  did  not  pre- 
A.  M.  3655.  vent  the  designs  of  Philip,  nor  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  349.  progress  of  his  arms.  For  he  marches 
into  Chalcis,  takes  several  places  of 
strength,  makes  himself  master  of  the  fortress  of  Gira, 
which  he  demolishes,  and  spreads  terror  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Olynthus,  being  thus  more 
closely  pressed,  and  menaced  with  destruction,  sent 
a  second  embassy'  to  Athens,  to  solicit  a  new  reinforce¬ 
ment.  Demosthenes  argues  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  their  request,  and  proves  to  the  Athenians,  that 
they  were  equally  obliged  by  honour  and  interest  to 
have  regard  to  it.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Olyn- 
thiac  generally  reckoned  as  the  third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  strong  and 
lively  zeal  for  the  safety  and  glory  of  his  country,  en¬ 
deavours  to  intimidate  the  Athenians,  by  setting  be¬ 
fore  them  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threaten¬ 
ed;  exhibiting  to  them  a  most  dreadful  prospect  of 
the  future,  if  they  do  not  rouse  from  their  lethargy: 
for  that,  in  case  Philip  seizes  upon  Olynthus,  he  will 
inevitably  attack  Athens  afterwards  with  all  hisforces. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  means  of  raising  suf¬ 
ficient  sums  for  defraying  the  expenses  requisite  for 
the  succour  of  the  Olynthians;  because  the  military 
funds  were  otherwise  employed,  viz.  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  public  games. 

When  the  Athenians,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of 
iEgina,  had  concluded  a  thirty  years’  peace  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  they  resolved  to  put  into  their  trea¬ 
sury,  by  way  of  reserve,  1000  talents  every  year;  at 
the  same  time  prohibiting  any  person,  upon  pain  of 
death,  to  mention  the  employing  any  part  of  it,  ex¬ 
cept  for  repulsing  an  enemy  who  should  invade  Atti¬ 
ca.  This  was  at  first  observed  with  the  warmth  and 
fervour  which  men  have  for  all  new  institutions.  Af¬ 
terwards  Pericles,  in  order  to‘make  his  court  to  the 
people,  proposed  to  distribute  amongst  them  in  times 
of  peace,2  the  1000  talents,  and  to  apply  it  in  giving 
to  each  citizen  two  oboli  at  the  public  shows,  upon 
condition,  however,  that  the}'  might  resume  this  fund 
in  time  of  war.  The  proposal  was  approved  and  the 
restriction  also.  But  as  all  concessions  of  this  kind 
degenerate  one  time  or  other  into  licence,  the  Athe- 

*  Suidas  in  voce  Aitsib:. 

*  These  games,  besides  the  two  oholi  which  were  distri¬ 
buted  to  each  of  the  persons  present,  occasioned  a  great 
number  of  oilier  expenses. 


nians  were  so  highly  pleased  with  this  distribution, 
(called  by' Demades  birdlime  by  which  the  Athenians 
would  be  catched )  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
retrenched  upon  any  account.  The  abuse  was  carried 
to  such  a  height  that  Eubulus,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  faction  which  opposed  Demosthenes,  caused  a 
decree  to  be  passed,  prohibiting  any  person,  upon  pain 
of  death,  from  so  much  as  proposing  to  restore,  for 
the  service  of  the  war,  those  funds  which  Pericles  had 
transferred  to  the  games  and  public  shows,  Apollo- 
dorus  was  even  punished  for  declaring  himself  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  for  insisting  upon  it. 

This  absurd  profusion  had  very  strange  effects.  It 
was  impossible  to  supply  it  but  by  imposing  taxes, 
the  inequality  of  which  (being  entirely  arbitrary) 
perpetuated  strong  feuds,  and  made  the  military  pre¬ 
parations  so  very  slow  as  quite  defeated  the  design 
of  them,  without  lessening  the  expense.  As  the  ar¬ 
tificers  and  seafaring  people,  who  composed  above 
two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Athens,  did  not  contri¬ 
bute  any  part  of  their  substance,  and  only  lent  their 
personal  services,  the  whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell 
entirely  upon  the  rich.  These  murmured  upon  that 
account,  and  reproached  the  others  with  suffering  the 
public  moneys  to  be  squandered  upon  festivals,  plays, 
and  the  like  superfluities.  But  the  people  being  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  superiority,  paid  very  little  regard  to 
their  complaints,  and  bad  no  manner  of  inclination  to 
curtail  their  diversions,  merely  to  ease  people  who 
possessed  employments  and  dignities  from  which  they 
were  entirely  excluded.  Besides,  any  person  who 
should  dare  to  propose  this  to  the  people  seriously 
and  in  form,  would  be  in  great  danger  of  his  life. 

However,  Demosthenes  presumed  to  introduce  this 
subject  at  two  different  times;  but  then  he  treated  it 
with  the  utmost  art  and  circumspection.  After  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Athenians  were  indispensably  obliged  to 
raise  an  army,  in  order  to  stop  the  enterprises  of 
Philip, he  hints  (but  covertly)  that  there  are  no  other 
funds  than  those  which  were  expended  on  theatrical 
representations,  which  can  be  assigned  for  levying  and 
maintaining  an  armed  force.  He  demands  that  com¬ 
missioners  might  be  nominated,  not  to  enact  new 
laws  (there  being  already  but  too  many'  established,) 
but  to  examine  and  abolish  such  as  should  be  found 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  He  did 
not  thereby  become  obnoxious  to  capital  punishment, 
as  enacted  by  those  laws;  because  he  did  not  require 
that  they  should  be  actually  abolished,  but  only  that 
commissioners  might  be  nominated  to  inspect  them. 
He  only  hinted,  how  highly  necessary  it  was  to  abo¬ 
lish  a  law  which  gave  pain  to  the  most  zealous  citi¬ 
zens,  and  reduced  them  to  this  sad  alternative,  either 
to  ruin  themselves,  in  case  they  gave  their  opinion 
boldly  and  faithfully,  or  to  destroy  their  country,  in 
case  they  observed  a  fearful  prevaricating  silence. 

These  remonstrances  do  not  seem  1o  have  had  the 
success  they  deserved,  since  in  the  following  Olyn- 
tbiac  (which  is  commonly  placed  as  the  first)  the  ora¬ 
tor  was  obliged  to  inveigh  once  more  against  the 
misapplication  of  the  military  funds.  The  Olynthi¬ 
ans  being  now  vigorously  attacked  by  Philip,  and  ha¬ 
ving  hitherto  been  very  ill  succoured  by  the  merce¬ 
nary  soldiery  of  Athens,  required,  by  a  third  embas¬ 
sy,  a  body  of  troops,  which  should  not  consist  of  mer¬ 
cenaries  and  foreigners  as  before,  but  of  true  Athe¬ 
nians,  of  men  inspired  with  a  sincere  ardour  for  the 
interest  both  of  their  own  glory  and  the  common 
cause.  The  Athenians,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Demosthenes,  sent  Chares  a  second  time,  with  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  seventeen  galleys,  of  2000  foot  and 
300  horse,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  as  the  Olynthians 
had  requested. 

The  following  year  Philip  possessed 
himself  of  Olynthus.4  Neither  the  A.  M.  3656. 
succours  nor  the  efforts  of  the  Athe-  Ant.J.  C.  348. 
nians  could  defend  it  from  its  domes¬ 
tic  enemies.  It  was  betrayed  by  Euthycrates  and 
Lasthenes,  two  of  its  most  eminent  citizens,  and  ac¬ 
tually  in  office  at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  entered  by 
the  breach  which  his  gold  had  made.  Immediately 
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ee  plunders  this  unhappy  city,  lay?  one  part  of  the 
inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sells  the  rest  for  slaves; 
and  distinguishes  those  who  had  betrayed  their  city, 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  supreme  contempt  he  ex¬ 
pressed  for  them.  This  king,  like  his  son  Alexander, 
loved  the  treason  but  abhorred  the  traitor.  And  in¬ 
deed,  how  can  a  prince  rely  upon  him  who  has  be¬ 
trayed  his  country?  Every  one,1  even  the  common 
soldiers  of  the  Macedonian  army,  reproached  Euthy- 
crates  and  Lasthenes  for  their  perfidy;  and  when 
they  complained  to  Philip  upon  that  account,  he  on¬ 
ly  made  this  ironical  answer,  infinitely  more  severe 
than  the  reproach  itself:  “  Do  not  mind  what  a  pack 
pf  vulgar  fel.ows  say,  who  call  every  thing  by  its  real 
Dame.” 

The  king  was  overjoyed  at  his  being  possessed  of 
this  city,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him, 
as  its  power  might  have  very  much  checked  his  con¬ 
quests.  Some  years  before,2  the  Olynthians  had  long 
resisted  the  united  armies  of  Macedon  and  Lacedae- 
monia;  whereas  Philip  had  taken  it  with  very  little 
resistance,  at  least  had  not  lost  many  men  in  the  siege, 
He  now  caused  shows  and  public  games  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  with  the  utmost  magnificence;  to  these  he 
added  feasts  and  entertainments,  in  which  he  made 
himself  very  popular,  bestowing  on  all  the  guests  con¬ 
siderable  gifts,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmost 
marks  of  his  friendship. 

SECTION  IV.— PHILIP  DECLARES  IN  FAVOUR  OF 
THEBES  AGAINST  THE  PHOC.EANS,  AND  THEREBY 
ENGAGES  IN  THE  SACRED  WAR.  HE  LULLS  THE 
ATHENIANS,  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  REMON¬ 
STRANCES  OF  DEMOSTHENES,  INTO  SECURITY,  BY 
A  PRETENDED  PEACE  AND  FALSE  PROMISES.  HE 
SEIZES  ON  THERMOPYLAE,  SUBJECTS  THE  PHOCjE- 
ANS,  AND  PUTS  AN  END  TO  THE  SACRED  WAR. 
HE  IS  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
AMPHICTYONS. 

The  Thebans,  being  unable  alone 
A.  M.  3G57.  to  terminate  the  war  which  they  had 
Ant.  J.  C.  347.  so  long  carried  on  against  the  Pho- 
casans,  had  recourse  to  Philip.  Hi¬ 
therto,  as  we  before  mentioned,  he  had  observed  a 
kind  of  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  sacred  war; 
and  he  seemed  to  wait,  in  order  to  declare  himself, 
till  both  parties  should  have  weakened  themselves  by 
a  long  war,  which  equally  exhausted  them  both. 
The  Thebans  had  now  very  much  abated  of  that 
haughtiness  and  those  ambitious  views,  with  which 
the  victories  of  Eparninondas  had  inspired  them.  The 
instant  therefore  that  they  requested  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  he  resolved  to  espouse  the  interest  of  that  re- 

fiublic  in  opposition  to  the  Phocaeans.  He  had  not 
ost  sight  of  the  project  he  had  formed,  of  obtaining 
an  entrance  into  Greece,  in  order  to  make  himself 
master  of  it.  To  give  success  to  his  design,  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two 
parties  which  at  that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that  is, 
either  for  the  Thebans,  or  the  Athenians  and  Spar¬ 
tans.  He  was  not  so  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine,  that 
the  latter  choice  would  assist  his  design  of  securing 
to  himself  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He  there¬ 
fore  had  no  more  to  do  but  to  join  the  Thebans,  who 
offered  themselves  voluntarily  to  him,  and  who  stood 
in  need  of  Philip’s  power  to  support  themselves  in 
their  declining  condition.  He  therefore  declared  at 
once  in  their  favour.  But  to  give  a  specious  colour 
to  his  arms,  besides  the  gratitude  which  he  affected 
to  feel  for  Thebes,  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
he  also  pretended  to  derive  honour  from  the  zeal 
with  which  he  was  fired,  with  regard  to  the  insulted 
god ;  and  was  very  glad  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
religious  prince,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  god  and  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  in  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  by  that  means  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  Politicians  apply  every  pretext  to  their 
views,  and  endeavour  to  screen  the  most  unjust  at¬ 
tempts  with  the  veil  of  probity,  and  sometimes  even 
of  religion;  though  they  very  frequently,  in  the  main 
have  no  manner  of  regard  for  either.  ** 
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There  was  nothing  Philip  had  more  at  heart,3  than 
to  possess  himself  of  Thermopylae,  as  it  opened  him 
a  passage  into  Greer";  to  appropriate  all  the  honour 
of  the  sacred  war  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  prin 
cipal  in  that  affair;  and  to  preside  in  the  Pythian 
games.  He  was  desirous  of  aiding  the  Thebans,  and 
by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  Phocis:  but  then, 
in  order  to  put  this  double  design  in  execution,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  had  actually  declared  waragainst  Thebes, 
and  who  for  many  years  had  been  in  alliance  with 
the  Phocaeans.  His  business  therefore  was  to  deceive 
them  by  placing  other  objects  in  their  view;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  politics  of  Philip  succeeded  to  a 
wonder. 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war 
which  was  very  burdensome,  and  of  little  benefit  to 
them,  had  commissioned  Ctesiphon  and  Phrynon  to 
sound  the  intentions  of  Philip,  and  discover  what 
were  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  peace.  They  re¬ 
lated  that  Philip  did  not  appear  averse  to  it,  and  that 
he  even  expressed  a  great  affection  for  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  send  a 
solemn  embassy,  to  enquire  more  strictly  into  the 
truth,  and  to  procure  the  fullest  information  which 
so  important  a  negotiation  required.  .dischines  and 
Demosthenes  were  among  the  ten  ambassadors,  who 
brought  back  three  from  Philip,  viz.  Antipater,  Par- 
menio,  and  Eurylochus.  All  the  ten  executed  their 
commission  very  faithfully,  and  gave  a  very  good  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  Upon  this,  they  were  immediately  sent 
back  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ra¬ 
tify  it  by  oaths.  It  was  then  that  Demosthenes,  who 
in  his  first  embassy  had  met  some  Athenian  captives 
in  Macedonia,  and  had  promised  to  return  and  ran¬ 
som  them  at  his  own  expense,  endeavours  to  keep  his 
word;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  advises  his  colleagues 
to  embark  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as  the  repub¬ 
lic  had  commanded;  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  possible 
upon  Philip,  in  what  place  soever  he  might  be.  How¬ 
ever,  these,  instead  of  making  a  speedy  despatch,  as 
they  were  desired,  go  an  ambassador’s  pace,  proceed 
to  Macedonia  by  land,  stay  three  months  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  give  Philip  time  to  possess  himself  of  several 
other  strong  places  belonging  to  the  Athenians  in 
Thrace.  At  last,  having  come  to  a  conference  with 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  they  agree  with  him  upon 
articles  of  peace:  but  he,  content  with  having  lulled 
them  asleep  by  the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty,  de 
ferred  the  ratification  of  it  from  day  to  day.  Philip 
had  found  means  to  corrupt  the  ambassadors  one  af¬ 
ter  another  by  presents,  Demosthenes  excepted,  who, 
being  but  one,  opposed  his  colleagues  to  no  manner 
of  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  made  his  troops  advance 
continually.  Beingarrived  atPherse  in  Thessaly,  heat 
last  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  refuses  to  include 
the  Phocaeans  in  it.  When  news  was  brought  to 
Athens,  that  Philip  had  signed  the  treaty,  it  occasion¬ 
ed  very  great  joy  in  that  city,  especially  among  those 
who  were  averse  to  the  war,  and  dreaded  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it.  Among  these  was  Isocrates.4  He  was 
a  citizen  very  zealous  for  the  commonwealth,  whose 
prosperity  he  had  very  much  at  heart.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  voice,  together  with  a  timidity  natural  to 
him,  had  prevented  his  appearing  in  public,  and 
mounting  like  others  the  tribunal.  He  had  opened  a 
school  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical  lectures, 
and  taught  youth  eloquence  with  great  reputation  and 
success.  However  he  had  not  entirely  renounced  the 
care  of  public  affairs;  and  as  others  served  their  coun¬ 
try  viva  voce,  in  the  public  assemblies,  Isocrates  en¬ 
deavoured  to  benefit  it  by  his  writings,  in  which  he 
delivered  his  thoughts;  and  these  being  soon  made 
public,  were  very  eagerly  sought  after. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  wrote  a  piece  of  consi¬ 
derable  length,  which  he  addressed  to  Philip,  with 
whom  he  held  a  correspondence,  but  in  such  terms  as 
were  worthy  a  good  and  faithful  citizen.  He  was 
then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  being  at  least  four¬ 
score  and  eight.  The  scope  of  this  discourse  was  to 

»  Demosth.  Orat,  de  falsa  Legations. 

*  Isoo.rat.  Orat.  ad  Philip 

* 


i  Plut.  in  Apophth.  p.  178. 


a  Diod.  I.  xv.  p.  341. 
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exhort  Philip  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  he  had 
just  before  concluded,  in  order  to  reconcile  all  the 
Greek  nations  and  afterwards  to  turn  his  arms  against 
♦he  king  of  Persia.  The  business  was  to  engage  in 
this  plan  four  cities,  on  which  all  the  rest  depended, 
viz.  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  Argos.  He  confes¬ 
ses,  that  if  Sparta  or  Athens  were  as  powerful  as  for¬ 
merly,  he  should  be  far  from  making  such  a  proposal, 
which  he  was  sensible  they  would  never  approve;  and 
which  the  pride  of  those  two  republics,  whilst  cher¬ 
ished  and  augmented  by  success,  would  reject  with 
disdain.  But  that  now,  as  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  Greece,  wearied  out  and  exhausted  by  long  wars, 
and  humbled  each  in  their  turn  by  fatal  reverses  of 
fortune,  have  equally  an  interest  in  laying  down  their 
arms,  and  living  in  peace,  pursuant  to  the  example 
which  the  Athenians  bad  begun  to  set  them;  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  the  most  favourable  opportunity  Philip  could 
have,  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  several  cities  of 
Greece. 

In  case  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in  such 
a  project,  so  glorious  and  beneficial  a  success  would 
raise  him  above  whatever  had  hitherto  appeared  most 
august  in  Greece.  But  the  bare  project  in  itself, 
though  it  should  not  have  so  happy  an  effect  as  he 
might  expect  from  it,  would  yet  infallibly  gain  him 
the  esteem,  the  affection  and  confidence  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Greece;  advantages  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  taking  of  cities,  and  all  the  conquests  he  might 
hope  to  obtain. 

Some  persons  indeed,  who  were  prejudiced  against 
Philip,  represent  and  exclaim  against  him  as  a  crafty 
prince,  who  gives  a  specious  pretext  to  his  march, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  has  in  reality  no  other  object 
in  view  than  the  enslaving  of  Greece.  Isocrates, 
either  from  a  too  great  credulity,  or  from  a  desire  of 
bringing  Philip  into  his  views,  supposes,  that  rumours 
so  injurious  as  these  have  no  manner  of  foundation; 
it  not  being  probable,  that  a  prince  who  glories  in 
being  descended  from  Hercules,  the  deliverer  of 
Greece,  should  think  of  invading  and  tyrannizing  over 
it.  But  these  very  reports,  which  are  so  capable  of 
blackening  his  name  and  of  sullying  all  his  glory, 
should  prompt  him  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  them 
in  the  presence  of  all  Greece  by  proofs  that  cannot  be 
suspected,  by  leaving  and  maintaining  each  city  in 
the  full  possession  of  its  laws  and  liberties;  by  re¬ 
moving  with  the  utmost  care  all  suspicions  of  par¬ 
tiality;  by  not  espousing  the  interest  of  one  people 
against  another;  by  winning  the  confidence  of  all 
men  by  a  noble  disinterestedness  and  an  invariable 
love  of  juctice:  in  fine,  by  aspiring  to  no  other  title 
than  that  of  the  reconciler  of  the  divisions  of  Greece, 
a  title  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  conqueror. 

It  is  in  the  king  of  Persia’sdominions  that  he  ought 
to  seek  and  merit  those  last  titles.  The  conquest  of 
it  is  open  and  sure  to  him,  in  case  he  could  succeed 
in  pacifying  the  troubles  of  Greece.  He  should  call 
to  mind,  that  Agesilaus,  with  no  other  forces  than 
those  of  Sparta,  shook  the  Persian  throne,  and  would 
infallibly  have  subverted  it,  had  he  not  been  recalled 
into  Greece  by  the  intestine  divisions  which  then 
broke  out.  The  signal  victory  of  the  ten  thousand 
under  Clearchus,  and  their  triumphant  retreat  in  the 
sight  of  innumerable  armies,  prove  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  joint  forces  of  the  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  when  commanded  by  Philip  against  a 
rince  inferior  in  every  respect  to  him  whom  Cyrus 
ad  endeavoured  to  dethrone. 

Isocrates  concludes  with  declaring,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  gods  had  hitherto  granted  Philip  so  long  a 
train  of  successes,  with  no  other  view  than  to  enable 
him  to  form  and  execute  the  glorious  enterprise,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  laid  before  him.  He  reduces 
the  counsel  he  gave  to  three  heads:  That  this  prince 
should  govern  his  own  empire  with  wisdom  and  jus¬ 
tice;  should  heal  the  divisions  between  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  and  all  Greece,  without  desiring  to 
possess  any  part  of  it  himself;  and  this  being  done, 
that  he  should  turn  his  victorious  arms  against  a  coun¬ 
try  which  in  all  ages  had  been  the  enemy  of  Greece, 
and  had  often  vowed  t«heir  destruction. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  most  noble  plan, 

1 


and  highly  worthy  a  great  prince.  But  Isocrates 
had  a  very  false  idea  of  Philip,  if  he  thought  this  mo 
narch  would  ever  put  it  into  execution.  Philip  did 
not  possess  the  equity,  moderation,  or  disinterested¬ 
ness,  which  such  a  project  required.  He  really  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  Persia,  but  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  his  business  first  to  make  himself  secure  of  Greece, 
which  indeed  he  was  determine  to  do,  not  by  kind 
services,  but  by  force.  He  did  not  endeavour  either 
to  win  over  or  persuade  nations,  but  to  subject  and 
reduce  them.  As  on  his  side  he  had  no  manner  of 
regard  for  alliances  and  treaties,  he  judged  of  others 
by  himself,  and  wished  to  bind  them  to  himself  by 
much  stronger  ties  than  those  of  friendship,  gratitude 
and  sincerity. 

As  Demosthenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs  than  Isocrates,  so  he  formed  a  truer 
judgment  of  Philip’s  designs.  Upon  his  return  from 
his  embassy,  he  declares  expressly,  that  he  does  not 
approve  either  of  the  discourse  or  the  conduct  of  the 
Macedonian  king,  but  that  every  thing  is  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  jEscnines,  who  had 
been  bribed,  assures  the  Athenians,  that  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  but  the  greatest  candour  and  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  promises  and  proceedings  of  this  king. 
He  had  engaged  that  Thespiae  and  Plataese  should  be 
re-peopled,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Thebans; 
that  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  subjecting  the  Pho- 
cfeans,  he  would  preserve  them,  and  not  do  them  the 
least  injury;  that  he  would  restore  Thebes  to  the 
good  order  which  had  before  been  observed  in  it; 
that  Oropus  should  be  given  up  absolutely  to  the 
Athenians;  and  that,  as  an  equivalent  for  Amphipo- 
lis,  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Euboea.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  Demosthenes  remonstrated 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  Philip,  notwithstanding  all 
these  glorious  promises,  was  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  Phocis;  and  that  by  aban¬ 
doning  it  to  him  they  would  betray  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  give  up  all  Greece  into  his  hands.  He 
was  not  attended  to,  and  the  oration  of  jEschines, 
who  engaged  that  Philip  would  make  good  his  seve¬ 
ral  promises,  prevailed  over  that  of  Demosthenes. 

These  deliberations  gave  that 
prince  an  opportunity  to  possess  A.  M.  3658. 
himself  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  en-  Ant.  J.  C.  346. 

ter  Phocis.1  Hitherto  there  had 
been  no  possibility  of  reducing  the  Phcseans;  but 
Philip  had  only  to  appear;  the  bare  sound  of  his 
name  filled  them  with  terror.  Upon  the  supposition 
that  he  was  marching  against  a  herd  of  sacrilegious 
wretches,  not  against  common  enemies,  he  ordered 
all  his  soldiers  to  wear  crowns  of  laurel,  and  led 
them  to  battle  as  under  the  conduct  of  the  god  him¬ 
self  whose  honour  they  avenged.  The  instant  they 
appeared,  the  Phocasans  believed  themselves  over¬ 
come.  Accordingly,  they  sue  for  peace,  and  yield 
to  Philip’s  mercy,  who  gives  Phalecus  their  leader 
leave  to  retire  into  Peloponnesus,  with  the  8000  men 
in  his  service.  In  this  manner  Philip,  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  trouble,  engrossed  all  the  honour  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  which  had  exhausted  the  forces  of  both 
parties.  This  victory  2  gained  him  incredible  honour 
throughout  all  Greece,  and  his  glorious  expedition 
was  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  in  that  country. 
He  was  considered  as  the  avenger  of  sacrilege,  and 
the  protector  of  religion;  and  they  almost  ranked 
in  the  number  of  the  gods  the  man  who  had  defended 
their  majesty  with  so  much  courage  and  success. 

Philip,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  do  any  thing  by 
his  own  private  authority,  in  an  affair'which  concerned 
all  Greece,  assembles  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons, 
and  appoints  them,  for  form’s  sake,  supreme  judges 
of  the  pains  and  penalties  to  which  the  Phocaeans  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious.  Under  the  name  of 
these  judges,  who  were  entirely  at  his  devotion,  he 
decrees  that  the  cities  of  Phocis  shall  be  destroyed, 
or  that  they  should  all  be  reduced  to  small  towns  of 

1  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  455. 

*  Incredibile  quantum  ea  res  npud  nmnes  nationes  Phi 
lippo  glorire  dedit.  Ilium  vindicem  sacrilegii,  ilium  ultorem 
religiorium.  Itaque  Diis  proximus  habetur,  per  quem  Deo 
rum  majestas  vindicata  sit.  Justin.  1.  viii.  c.  2. 
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sixty  houses  ea<  h,  and  that  those  towns  shall  be  at  a 
certain  distance  one  front  the  other;  that  those 
wretches  who  had  committed  the  sacrilege  shall  be 
irrevocably  proscribed;  and  that  the  rest  shall  not 
enjoy  their  possessions,  but  upon  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute,  which  shall  continue  to  be  levied 
till  such  a  time  as  the  whole  sums  taken  out  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi  shall  be  repaid.  Philip  did  not 
forget  himself  upon  this  occasion.  After  he  had 
subjected  the  rebellious  Phocaeans,  he  demanded 
that  their  right  of  session  in  the  council  of  the  Am- 
phirtyons,  which  they  had  been  declared  to  have 
forfeited,  should  be  transferred  to  him.  The  Am- 
phietyons,  of  whose  vengeance  he  had  now  been  the 
instrument,  were  afraid  to  refuse  him,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  admitted  him  a  member  of  their  body;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  highest  importance  to  him,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  and  of  very  dangerous  conse¬ 
quence  to  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  also  gave  him 
the  superintendence  of  the  Pythian  games,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians;  because  the 
Corinthians,  who  possessed  this  privilege  hitherto, 
had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  it,  by  sharing 
in  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phocaeans. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  the  Phocaeans  had  met  with,  the  former 
perceived,  but  too  late,  the  wrong  step  they  had 
taken  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  counsels  of 
Demosthenes;  and  in  abandoning  themselves  blindly 
to  the  vain  and  idle  promises  of  a  traitor,  who  had 
sold  his  country.  Besides  the  shame  and  grief  with 
which  they  were  seized,  for  having  failed  in  the  obli¬ 
gations  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the  Phocaeans 
by  their  confederacy  with  them,  they  found  that  they 
had  betrayed  their  own  interests  in  abandoning 
their  allies.  For  Philip,  by  possessing  himself  of 
Phocis,  was  become  master  of  Thermopylae,  which 
opened  him  the  gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys 
of  Greece.  The  Athenians,1  therefore,  being  justly 
alarmed  upon  their  own  account,  gave  orders  that 
the  women  and  children  should  be  brought  out  of  the 
country  into  the  city;  that  the  walls  should  be 
repaired,  and  the  Piraeeus  fortified  in  order  to  put 
themselves  into  a  state  of  defence  in  case  of  an 
invasion. 

The  Athenians  had  no  share  in  the  decree  by  which 
Philip  had  been  admitted  among  the  Amphictyons. 
They  perhaps  had  absented  themselves  purposely, 
that  they  might  not  authorize  it  by  their  presence; 
or,  which  was  more  probable,  Philip,  in  order  to 
remove  the  obstacles  and  avoid  the  impediments 
he  might  meet  with  in  the  execution  of  his  design, 
assembled,  in  an  irregular  manner,  such  of  the  Am¬ 
phictyons  alone  as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion.  In 
short,  he  conducted  his  intrigue  so  very  artfully,  that 
he  obtained  his  ends.  This  election  might  be  dis¬ 
puted  as  clandestine  and  irregular;  and  therefore  he 
required  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  states,  who,  as 
members  of  that  body,  had  a  right  either  to  reject  or 
ratify  the  new  choice.  Athens  received  the  circular 
invitation;  but  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
was  called  in  order  to  deliberate  on  Philip’s  demand, 
several  were  of  opinion  that  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  it.  Demosthenes,  however,  was  of  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion;  and  though  he  did  not  approve  in  any 
manner  of  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with 
Philip,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  for  their  interest 
to  infringe  it  in  the  present  juncture;  since  that 
;ould  not  be  done  without  stirring  up  against  the 
Athenians  both  the  new  Amphictyon  and  those  who 
had  elected  him.  His  advice  therefore  was,  that 
.hey  should  not  expose  themselves  unseasonably  to 
the  dangerous  consequences  which  might  ensue,  in 
case  of  their  determinate  refusal  to  consent  to  the 
almost  unanimous  decree  of  the  Amphictyons;  and 
protested,  that  it  was  their  interest  prudently  to 
submit,  for  fear  of  worse,  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  times;  that  is,  to  comply  with  what  was  not 
in  their  power  to  prevent.  This  is  the  subject  of 
Demosthenes’s  discourse,  entitled,  Oration  on  the 
Peace.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  his  advice 
was  followed. _ _ 

i  Demosth  de  fals.  Legat.  p.  312. 
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SECTION  V.— PHILIP,  BEING  RETURNED  TO  MACE 
DONIA,  EXTENDS  HIS  CONQUESTS  INTO  ILLYRIA 
AND  THRACE.  HE  PROJECTS  A  LEAGUE  WITH 
THE  THEBANS,  THE  MESSENLANS,  AND  THE  AR- 
GIVES,  TO  INVADE  PELOPONNESUS  IN  CONCERT 
WITH  THEM.  ATHENS  HAVING  DECLARED  IN 
FAVOUR  OF  THE  LACEDAEMONIANS,  THIS  LEAGUE 
IS  DISSOLVED.  HE  AGAIN  MAKES  AN  ATTEMPT 
UPON  EUBCEA,  BUT  PHOCION  DRIVES  HIM  OUT 
OF  IT.  CHARACTER  OF  THAT  CELEBRATED 
ATHENIAN.  PHILIP  BESIEGES  PERINTHUS  AND 
BYZANTIUM.  THE  ATHENIANS,  ANIMATED  BY 
THE  ORATIONS  OF  DEMOSTHENES,  SEND  SUC¬ 
COURS  TO  THOSE  TWO  CITIES,  UNDER  THE 
COMMAND  OF  PHOCION,  WHO  FORCES  PHILIP  TO 
RAISE  THE  SIEGE  OF  THOSE  PLACES. 

After  Philip  had  settled  every 
thing  relating  to  the  worship  of  the  A.  M.  3660. 
god,  and  the  security  of  the  temple  Ant.  J.  C.  344. 
of  Delphi,  he  returned  into  Mace¬ 
donia  crowned  with  glory,  and  carrying  with  him 
the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince  and  an  intrepid 
conqueror.  Diodorus  observes,2  that  all  those  who 
had  shared  in  profaning  and  plundering  the  temple, 
perished  miserably,  and  came  to  a  tragical  end. 

Philip,3  satisfied  with  having  opened  to  himself  a 
passage  into  Greece  by  his  seizure  of  Thermopylae; 
having  subjected  Phocis,  established  himself  one  of 
the  judges  of  Greece,  by  his  new  dignity  of  Amphic¬ 
tyon;  and  gained  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all 
nations,  by  his  zeal  to  avenge  the  nonour  of  the 
deity:  judged  very  prudently,  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  check  his  career,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  the  states  of  Greece  from  taking  arms  against 
him,  by  discovering  too  soon  his  ambitious  views 
with  regard  to  that  country.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
remove  all  suspicion,  and  to  soothe  the  disquietudes 
which  arose  on  that  occasion,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Illyria,  purposely  to  extend  his  frontiers  on 
that  side,  and  to  keep  his  troops  always  in  exercise 
by  some  new  expedition. 

The  same  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  go 
into  Thrace.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  ne 
had  dispossessed  the  Athenians  of  several  strong 
places  in  that  country.  Philip  still  carried  on  his 
conquests  there.  Suidas  observes,4 *  that  before  he 
took  Olynihus,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  thirty- 
two  cities  in  Chalcis,  which  is  part  of  Thrace.  The 
Chersonesus  also  was  situated  very  commodiously  for 
him.  This  was  a  very  rich  peninsula,  in  which  there 
were  a  great  number  of  powerful  cities  and  fine 
pasture  lands.  It  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Athenians.  The  inhabitants  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Lacedasmonia,  when  Lysander  had 
captured  Athens;  but  submitted  again  to  their  first 
masters,  after  Conon,  the  son  of  Timotheus,  had  rein¬ 
stated  his  country.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  after¬ 
wards  dispossessed  the  Athenians  of  the  Chersonesus; 
but  it  was  restored  to  them  by  Chersobleptus,6  son 
of  Cotys,  who  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  it 
against  Philip,  gave  it  up  to  them  the  fourth  year  of 
the  106th  Olympiad;  reserving,  however,  to  himself 
Cardia,  which  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  the 
peninsula,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  gate  and 
entrance  to  it.  After  Philip  had  deprived  Cherso¬ 
bleptus  of  his  kingdom,6  which  happened  the  second 
year  of  the  109th  Olympiad,  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia 
being  alraid  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  their  A.  M.  3661. 
city  as  having  formerly  belonged  Ant.  J.  C.  343. 
to  them,  submitted  themselves  to 
Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  them  under  hie 
protection." 

Diopilhes,  the  head  of  the  colony 
which  the  Athenians  had  sent  into  A.  M.  3662. 
Chersonesus,  looking  upon  this  step  Ant.  J.  C.342. 
in  Philip  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
the  commonwealth,  without  waiting  for  an  ordes, 
and  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  not  be  disavowed 


a  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  456.  *  Ibid.  p.  463. 

4  In  »  Diod.  I.  xvi.  p.  434 

6  Ibid.  p.  464.  s  Liban.  in  Deniostb,  p,  75. 
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marches  suddenly  into  the  dominions  of  that  prince 
in  the  maritime  part  of  Thrace,  whilst  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  important  war  in  Upper  Thrace;  plunders 
them  before  he  had  time  to  return  and  make  head 
against  him,  and  carries  off  a  rich  booty,  all  which 
he  lodged  safe  in  Chersonesus.  Philip,  not  being 
able  to  avenge  himself  in  the  manner  he  could  have 
wished,  contented  himself  with  making  grievous 
complaints  to  the  Athenians  by  letters  ou  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Such  as  received  pensions  from  him  in  Athens, 
served  him  but  too  effectually.  These  venal  wretches 
loudly  exclaimed  against  a  conduct,  which,  if  not 
prudent,  was  at  least  excusable.  They  declaim 
against  Diopithes;  impeach  him  of  involving  the 
state  in  war;  accuse  him  of  extortion  and  piracy; 
insist  upon  his  being  recalled,  and  prosecute  his  con¬ 
demnation  with  the  utmost  heat  and  violence. 

Demosthenes,  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the 
public  welfare  was  inseparably  connected  with  that 
of  Diopithes,  undertook  his  defence,  which  is  the 
subject  of  his  oration  on  the  Chersonesus.  This 
Diopithes  was  father  to  Menander,  the  comic  poet, 
whom  Terence  has  copied  so  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by 
his  unjust  exactions.  However,  Demosthenes  lays 
the  least  stress  on  this,  because  it  was  personal:  he 
nevertheless  pleads  his  apology  (transiently)  from 
the  example  of  all  the  generals,  to  whom  the  islands 
and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  paid  certain  voluntary 
eontributions,  by  which  they  purchased  security  to 
their  merchants,  and  procured  convoys  for  them 
to  guard  them  against  the  pirates.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  a  man  may  exercise  oppressions,  and  ransom 
allies  very  unseasonably.  But  in  this  case,  a  bare 
decree,  an  accusation  in  due  form,1  a  galley  appoint¬ 
ed  to  bring  home  the  recalled  general;  all  this  is 
sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses.  But  it  is  other¬ 
wise  with  regard  to  Philip’s  enterprises.  These 
cannot  be  checked  either  by  decrees  or  menaces; 
and  nothing  will  do  this  effectually,  but  raising 
troops,  and  fitting  out  galleys. 

“Your  orators,”  says  he,  “cry  out  eternally  to 
you,  that  we  must  make  choice  either  of  peace  or 
war;  but  Philip  does  not  leave  this  at  our  option,  he 
who  is  daily  meditating  some  new  enterprise  against 
us.  And  can  we  doubt  but  it  was  he  who  broke  the 
peace,  unless  it  is  pretended  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  him,  as  long  as  he  shall  forbear  ma¬ 
king  any  attempts  on  Attica  and  the  Piraeus'?  But  it 
will  then  be  too  late  for  us  to  oppose  him;  and  it  is 
bow  that  we  must  prepare  strong  barriers  against  his 
ambitious  designs.  You  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
certain  maxim,  O  Athenians!  that  it  is  you  he  aims 
at;  that  he  considers  you  as  his  most  dangerous 
enemies;  that  your  ruin  alone  can  establish  his  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  secure  his  conquests;  and  that  whatever 
he  is  now  projecting,  is  merely  with  the  view  of 
falling  upon  you,  and  of  reducing  Athens  to  a  state 
of  subjection.  And,  indeed,  can  any  of  you  be  so 
vastly  simple,  as  to  imagine  that  Philip  is  so  greedy 
of  a  few  paltry  towns,2  (for  what  other  name  can  we 
bestow  on  those  which  he  now  attacks?)  as  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  fatigues,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
dangers,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  them;  but 
that  as  for  the  harbours,  the  arsenals,  the  galleys,  the 
silver  mines,  and  the  immense  revenues,  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians;  that  he  considers  these  with  indifference,  does 
not  covet  them  in  the  least,  but  will  suffer  you  to 
remain  in  quiet  possession  of  them? 

“What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that 
has  been  said?  Why,  that  so  far  from  cashiering  the 
army  we  have  in  Thrace,  it  must  be  considerably 
reinforced  and  strengthened  by  new  levies,  in  order 
that,  as  Philip  has  always  one  in  readiness  to  oppress 
and  enslave  the  Greeks,  we,  on  our  side,  may  always 
have  one  on  foot  to  defend  and  preserve  them.” 
There  is  reason  to  believe  Demosthenes’s  advice  was 
followed. 

The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  spoken,3 
Arymbas,  king  of  the  Molossi  or  Epirus  died.  He 
was  son  of  Alcetas,  and  had  a  brother  called  Neopto- 

*  It  was  called  n*e»xo{.  »  In  Thrace. 

*  Diod  1.  xvi.  p.  465.  ' 


letnus,  whose  daughter  Olympias  was  married  to 
Philip.  This  Neoptolemus,  by  the  influence  and 
authority  of  his  son-in-law,  was  raised  so  high  as  to 
share  the  regal  power  with  his  elder  brother,  to 
whom  only  it  lawfully  belonged.  This  first  unjust 
action  was  followed  by  a  greater.  For  after  the 
death  of  Arymbas, 4  Philip  jdayed  his  part  so  well, 
either  by  his  intrigues  or  his  menaces,  that  the 
Molossians  expelled  iEacidas,  son  and  lawful  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Arymbas,  and  established  Alexander,  son  of 
Neoptolemus,  sole  king  of  Epirus.  This  prince,  who 
was  not  only  brother-in-law,  but  son-in-law,  to 
Philip,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married  as 
will  be  observed  in  the  sequel,  carried  his  arms  into 
Italy,  and  there  died.  After  this  .iEacidas  re-ascend 
ed  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  reigned  alone  in  Epi 
rus,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son,  the  famous 
Pyrrhus  (so  celebrated  in  the  Roman  history  )  and 
second  cousin  to  Alexander  the  Great,  Alcetas  being 
grandfather  to  both  those  monarchs. 

Philip,  after  his  expedition  in  Illyria  and  Thrace, 
turned  his  views  towards  Peloponnesus.  Terrible 
commotions  prevailed  at  that  time  in  this  part  of 
Greece.5  Lacedsemonia  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  it,  with  no  other  light  than  that  of  being  the 
strongest.  Argos  and  Messene  being  oppressed,  had 
recourse  to  Philip.  He  had  just  before  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  who,  on  the  faith  of  their 
orators  that  had  been  bribed  by  this  prince,  imagined 
he  was  going  to  break  with  the  Thebans.  However, 
so  far  from  that,  after  having  subdued  Phocis,  he 
divided  the  conquest  with  them.  The  Thebans 
embraced  with  joy  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
resented  itself,  of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which 
e  might  pass  into  Peloponnesus,  in  which  country 
the  inveterate  hatred  they  bore  to  Sparta  made  them 
foment  divisions  perpetually,  and  continue  the  war. 
They  therefore  solicited  Philip  to  join  with  them, 
the  Messenians,  and  Argives,  in  order  to  humble  in 
concert  the  power  of  Lacedsemonia. 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which 
suited  his  views.  He  proposed  to  the  Ampbictyons, 
or  rather  dictated  to  them,  the  decree,  which  ordain¬ 
ed  that  Lacedaemonia  should  permit  Argos  and  Mes- 
sene  to  enjoy  an  entire  independence,  pursuant  to  the 
tenor  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded  ;  and,  upon  pretence 
of  not  exposing  the  authority  of  the  states-general  of 
Greece,  he  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  march  that  way.  Lacedaemonia,  being  justly 
alarmed,  requested  the  Athenians  to  succour  them; 
and  by  an  embassy  pressed  earnestly  for  the  conclu¬ 
ding  of  such  an  alliance  as  their  common  safety  might 
require.  The  several  powers,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  prevent  this  alliance  from  being  concluded,  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  their  ends.  Philip 
represented,  by  his  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians, 
that  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  them  to  declare  war 
against  him;  that  if  he  did  not  break  with  the 
Thebans,  his  not  doing  so  -ras  no  infraction  of  the 
treaties;  that  before  he  could  have  broken  his  word 
in  this  particular,  he  must  first  have  given  it;  and  that 
the  treaties  themselves  proved  manifestly  that  he  had 
not  made  any  promise  to  that  purpose.  Philip  indeed 
said  true,  with  regard  to  the  written  articles  and  the 
public  stipulations;  but  .Sschineshad  made  this  pro¬ 
mise  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  name.  On  the  other 
side,  the  ambassadors  of  Thebes,  of  Argos  and  Mes¬ 
sene,  were  also  very  urgent  with  the  Athenians,  and 
reproached  them  with  having  already  secretly  favour¬ 
ed  the  Lacedaemonians  but  too  much,  who  were  the 
professed  enemies  to  the  Thebans  and  the  tyrants  of 
Peleponnesus. 

But  Demosthenes,6  insensible  to  all  these  solicita¬ 
tions,  and  mindful  of  nothing  but  the  real  interest  of 
his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  en 
force  the  negotiation  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
reproached  the  Athenians,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  with  supineness,  and  indolence.  He  exposes 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip,  which  he  still  pur- 

4  Justin,  book  viii.  i:h.  6,  curtails  the  genealogy  of  this 

prince,  and  confounds  this  succession. 

»  Demosth.  in  Philipp,  ii.  Liban.  in  Demosth. 
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sues,  and  declares  that  they  aim  at  no  less  than  the 
conquest  of  all  Greece.  “You  excel,”  says  he  to 
them,  “  both  you  and  he,  in  that  circumstance  which 
is  the  object  of  your  application  and  your  cares.  You 
speak  better  than  he,  and  he  acts  better  than  vou. 
The  experience  of  the  past  ought  at  least  to  open  your 
eyes,  and  make  you  more  suspicious  and  circumspect 
with  regard  to  him:  but  this  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  lull  you  asleep.  At  this  time  his  troops  are 
marching  towards  Peloponnesus;  he  is  sending  money 
to  it.  and  his  arrival  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  army,  is  expected  every  moment.  Do  you  think 
that  you  will  be  secure,  after  he  shall  have  possessed 
himself  cf  the  territories  round  you?  Art  has  invent¬ 
ed  for  the  security  of  cities  various  methods  of  de¬ 
fence,  as  ramparts,  walls,  ditches,  and  the  like  works; 
but  nature  surrounds  the  wise  with  a  common  bul. 
wark,  which  covers  them  on  all  sides,  and  provides 
for  the  security  of  states.  What  is  this  bulwark?  It 
is  distrust.”  He  concludes  with  exhorting  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  rouse  from  their  lethargy;  to  send  immedi¬ 
ate  succour  to  the  Lacedasmomans:  and,  above  all, 
to  punish  directly  all  such  domestic  traitors  as  have 
deceived  the  people,  and  brought  their  present  cala¬ 
mities  upon  them,  by  spreading  false  reports,  and 
employing  captious  assurances. 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an 
open  rupture;  whence  we  may  conjecture,  that  the 
latter  delayed  his  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  have  too  many  enemies  upon  his 
hands  at  the  same  time.  However,  he  did  not  sit  still, 
but  turned  his  views  another  way.  Philip  had  a  long 
time  considered  Euboea  as  well  calculated,  from  its 
situation,  to  favour  the  designs  he  meditated  against 
Greece;  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  had 
attempted  to  possess  himself  of  it.  He  indeed  set 
every  engine  to  work  at  that  time,  in  order  to  seize 
upon  that  island,  which  he  called  the  Shackies  of 
Greece.  But  the  Athenians,  on  the  other  side,  were 
highly  interested  in  not  suffering  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy;  especially  as  it  might  be  joined 
to  the  continent  of  Attica  by  a  bridge.  However, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  they  continued  indo¬ 
lent  whilst  Philip  pursued  his  conquests.  The  latter, 
who  was  continually  attentive  and  vigilant  over  his 
interest,  endeavoured  to  carry  on  an  intelligence  in 
the  island,  and  by  dint  of  presents  bribed  those  who 
had  the  greatest  authority  in  it.  At  the  request  of 
certain  of  the  inhabitants,1  he  sent  some  troops  pri¬ 
vately  thither;  possessed  himself  of  several  strong 
places:  dismantled  Porthmos,  a  very  important  for¬ 
tress  in  Eubcea,  and  established  three  tyrants  or  kings 
over  the  country.  He  also  seized  upon  Oreum,  one 
of  the  strongest  cities  of  Euboea,  of  which  it  possess¬ 
ed  the  tourth  part:  and  established  five  tyrants  over 
it,  who  exercised  an  absolute  authority  there  in  his 
name. 

Upon  this,2  Plutarch  pf  Eretria  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Athenians,  conjuring  them  to  come  and  deli¬ 
ver  that  island,  every  part  of  which  was  upon  the 
point  of  submitting  entirely  to  the  Macedonian.  The 
Athenians  upon  this  sent  some  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Phocion.  That  general  had  already  ac¬ 
quired  great  reputation,3  and  will  have,  in  the  sequel, 
a  great  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  He  had  studied  in  the  Acade¬ 
my  under  Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Xenocrates, 
and  in  that  school  had  formed  his  morals  and  his  life, 
upon  the  model  of  the  most  austere  virtue.  We  are 
told  that  no  Athenian  ever  saw  him  laugh,  weep,  or 
go  to  the  public  baths.  Whenever  he  went  into  the 
country,  or  was  in  the  army,  he  always  walked  bare¬ 
foot,4  and  without  a  cloak,  unless  the  weather  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  insupportably  cold;  so  that  the  soldiers 
used  to  say,  laughing,  “See!  Phocion  has  got  his 
cloak  on;  it  is  a  sign  of  a  hard  winter.” 

He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a 
statesman,  for  enabling  him  to  execute  happily  the 
great  designs  he  may  undertake  during  his  adminis¬ 

«  Demosth.  Philipp,  iii.  p.  93. 

3  Plutarch,  in  Phoc.  p.  746,  747. 

3  Plutarch,  in  Phoc.  p.  743.  745. 

4  Socrates  used  often  to  walk  n  that  maner. 
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tration.  He  therefore  applied  himself  particularly  to 
the  attainment  of  it  and  with  great  success.  Per¬ 
suaded  that  it  is  with  words  as  with  coins,  of  which 
the  most  esteemed  are  those  that  with  less  weight 
have  most  intrinsic  value,  Phocion  had  formed  a  live¬ 
ly,  close,  concise  style,  which  expressed  a  great  many 
ideas  in  lew  words.  Appearing  one  day  absent  in  an 
assembly,  where  he  was  preparing  to  speak,  he  was 
asked  the  reason  of  it;  “I  am  considering,”  says  he, 
“  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  retrench  some 
part  of  the  discourse  which  I  am  to  make.”  He  was 
a  strong  reasoner,  and  by  that  means  prevailed  over 
the  most  sublime  eloquence;  which  made  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  who  had  often  experienced  this,  whenever  he 
appeared  to  harangue  the  public,  say,  “There  is  the 
axe  which  cuts  away  the  whole  effect  of  my  words.” 
One  would  imagine  that  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  ab¬ 
solutely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  vulgar,  who  re¬ 
quire  the  same  things  to  be  often  repeated,  and  with 
greater  extent,  in  order  to  their  being  more  intelligi¬ 
ble.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Athenians.  Lively, 
penetrating,  and  lovers  of  a  hidden  sense,  they  valued 
themselves  upon  understanding  an  orator  at  half  a 
word,  and  really  understood  him.  Phocion  adapted 
himself  to  their  taste,  and  in  this  point  surpassed  even 
Demosthenes,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Phocion  observing,  that  those  persons  who  at  this 
time  were  concerned  in  the  administration,  had  di 
vided  it  into  military  and  civil;  that  one  part,  as  Eu 
bulus,  Aristophon,  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hy 
perides,  confined  themselves  merely  to  haranguing 
the  people  and  proposing  decrees;  that  the  other 
part,  as  Diopithes,  Leosthenes,  and  Chares,  advanced 
themselves  hy  military  employments;  he  chose  rather 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Solon,  Aristides,  and  Peri¬ 
cles,  who  had  known  how  to  unite  both  talents,  po¬ 
litical  science  with  military  valour.  Whilst  he  was 
in  employment  peace  and  tranquillity  were  always 
his  object,  as  being  the  end  of  every:  wise  govern¬ 
ment;  and  yet  he  commanded  in  more  expeditions, 
not  only  than  all  the  generals  of  his  time,  but  even 
than  all  his  predecessors.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
supreme  command  five-and-forty  times,  without  hav¬ 
ing  once  asked  or  made  interest  for  it;  and  it  was  al¬ 
ways  in  his  absence  that  he  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  armies.  The  world  was  astonished,  that, 
being  of  so  severe  a  turn  of  mind,  and  so  great  an 
enemy  to  flattery  of  every  kind,  he  should  know  how, 
in  a  manner,  to  fix  in  his  own  favour  the  natural  le¬ 
vity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  fre¬ 
quently'  used  to  oppose  very  strenuously  their  will 
and  caprice,  without  regard  to  their  captiousness  and 
delicacy.  The  idea  they  had  formed  to  themselves 
of  his  probity  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  extin¬ 
guished  every  other  sentiment;  and  that,  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  what  generally  made  his  eloquence 
so  efficacious  and  triumphant. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the 
reader  this  slight  idea  of  Phocion’s  A.  M.  3663. 
character,  because  frequent  mention  Ant.  J.  C.  341. 
will  be  made  of  him  in  the  sequel.  It 
was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command  of  the 
forces  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria. 
But  this  traitor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude, 
set  up  the  slandard  against  them,  and  endeavoured 
openly  to  repulse  the  very  army  he  had  requested. 
However,  Phocion  was  not  at  a  loss  how  to  act  upon 
this  unforeseen  perfidy;  for  he  pursued  his  enterprise, 
won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plutarch  from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  success,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens 
but  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  all  the  allies  regret¬ 
ted  the  absence  of  his  goodness  and  justice.  Though 
the  professed  enemy  of  every  kind  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  he  knew  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
minds  of  men  with  art;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he 
made  others  fear  him,  he  had  the  rare  talent  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  love  him  still  more.  He  one  day  made 
Chabrias  a  fine  answer,  who  appointed  him  to  go 
with  ten  light  vessels  to  levy  the  tribute  which  cer¬ 
tain  cities,  in  alliance  with  Athens,  paid  every  year. 
“  To  what  purpose,”  says  he,  “  is  such  a  squadron? 
too  strong,  if  I  am  only  to  visit  allies;  but  too  weak 
if  I  am  to  fight  enemies.”  The  Athenians  knew  very 
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well  by  the  consequences,  the  signal  services  which 
Phocion’s  great  capacity,  valour,  and  experience,  had 
done  them  in  the  expedition  of  Euboea;  for  Molos- 
sus,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  took  upon  himself 
the  command  of  the  troops  after  that  general,  was  so 
unsuccessful,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,* 1  who  did  not  lay  aside  the 

A.  M.  3664.  design  he  had  formed  of  conquering 
Ant.  J.  C.340.  all  Greece,  changed  his  plan  of  at¬ 
tack,  and  sought  for  an  opportunity 
of  distressing  Athens  another  way.  He  knew  that 
this  city,  from  the  barrenness  of  Attica,  stood  in 
greater  want  than  any  otherof  foreign  corn.  To  dis¬ 
pose  at  his  discretion  of  their  supplies,  and  by  that 
means  starve  Athens,  he  marches  towards  Thrace, 
from  whence  that  city  imported  the  greatest  part  of 
its  provisions,  with  an  intention  to  besiege  Perinthus 
and  Byzantium.  To  keep  his  kingdom  in  obedience 
during  his  absence,  he  left  his  son  Alexander  in  it, 
with  sovereign  authority,  though  he  was  but  fifteen 
years  old.  This  young  prince  gave,  even  at  that  time, 
proofs  of  his  courage;  having  defeated  certain  neigh¬ 
bouring  states,  subject  to  Macedonia,  who  had  consi¬ 
dered  the  king’s  absence  as  a  very  proper  time  for 
executing  the  design  they  had  formed  of  revolting. 
This  happy  success  of  Alexander’s  first  expeditions 
was  highly  agreeable  to  his  father,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him. 
But  fearing  lest,  allured  by  this  dangerous  bait,  he 
should  abandon  himself  inconsiderately  to  his  vivacity 
and  fire,  be  sent  for  him  in  order  to  become  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  train  him  under  his  own  eye  in  the  art  of  war. 

Demosthenes  still  continued  to  exclaim  against  the 
indolence  of  the  Athenians,  whom  nothing  could 
rouse  from  their  lethargy;  and  also  against  the  ava- 
ioe  of  the  orators,  who,  bribed  by  Philip,  amused 
.he  people  under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  peace 
which  he  had  sworn  to,  yet  violated  openly  every 
day  by  the  enterprises  he  formed  against  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  This  is  the  subject  of  his  orations,  call¬ 
ed  the  Philippics. 

“  Whence  comes  it,”2  says  he,  “  that  all  the  Greeks 
formerly  panted  so  strongly  after  liberty,  and  now 
run  so  eagerly  into  servitude?  The  reason  is,  be¬ 
cause  there  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  people, 
what  prevails  no  longer  among  us;  that  which  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  riches  of  the  Persians;  which  main¬ 
tained  the  freedom  of  Greece;  which  never  acted  in¬ 
consistently  on  any  occasion  either  by  sea  or  by  land  ; 
but  which  being  now  extinguished  in  every  heart, 
has  entirely  ruined  our  affairs,  and  utterly  subverted 
the  constitution  of  Greece.  It  is  that  common  hatred, 
that  general  detestation,  in  which  they  held  every 
person  who  had  a  soul  abject  enough  to  sell  himself 
to  any  man  who  desired  either  to  enslave  or  even 
Gorrupt  Greece.  In  those  times,  to  accept  of  a  pre¬ 
sent  was  a  capital  crime,  which  never  failed  of  being 
punished  with  death.  Neither  their  orators  nor  their 
generals  exercised  the  scandalous  traffic  now  become 
so  common  in  Athens,  where  a  price  issetupon  every 
thing,  and  where  all  things  are  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

“  In  these  happy  times,3  the  Greeks  lived  in  a  per¬ 
fect  union,  founded  on  the  love  of  the  public  good, 
and  the  desire  of  preserving  and  defending  the  com¬ 
mon  liherty.  But  in  this  age,  the  states  abandon  one 
another,  and  give  themselves  up  to  reciprocal  dis¬ 
trusts  and  jealousies.  All  of  them,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  Argives,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Lacedaemonians, 
Arcadians,  and  ourselves  no  less  than  others;  all,  all, 
I  say,  form  a  separate  interest;  and  this  it  is  that  ren¬ 
ders  the  common  enemy  so  powerful. 

“The  safety  of  Greece  consists,®  therefore,  in  our 
uniting  together  against  this  common  enemy,  if  that 
be  possible.  But  at  least,  as  to  what  concerns  each 
of  us  in  particular,  this  incontestable  maxim  should 
be  deeply  engraven  in  your  minds,  that  Philip  is  ac¬ 
tually  attacking  you  at  this  time;  that  he  has  infringed 
the  peace;  that,  by  seizing  upon  all  the  fortresses 
around  you,  he  opens  and  prepares  the  way  for  at¬ 
tacking  you  yourselves;  and  that  he  considers  us  as 

•  Demost.  pro  Ctes,  p.  486,  487.  1  Philipp,  iii.  p,  yo. 
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his  mortal  enemies,  because  he  knows  that  we  are  tne 
only  persons  capable  of  opposing  the  ambitions  de 
signs  he  entertains  of  grasping  universal  power. 

“  These  consequently  we  must  oppose  with  all  tm 
aginable  vigour,5  and  for  that  purpose  must  ship  off, 
withont  loss  of  time  the  necessary  aids  for  the  Cher- 
sonesus  and  Byzantium;  you  must  provide  instantly 
whatever  necessaries  your  generals  may  require;  in 
fine,  you  must  concert  together  such  means  as  are 
most  proper  to  save  Greece,  which  is  now  threatened 
with  the  utmost  danger.  Though  all  the  rest'of  the 
Greeks  should  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke,®  j  et  you 
O  Athenians!  ought  to  persist  in  fighting  always  fo 
the  cause  of  Liberty.  After  such  preparations  mad 
in  presence  of  all  Greece,  let  us  excite  all  other  state 
to  second  us:  let  us  acquaint  every  people  with  ou, 
resolutions,  and  send  ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus 
Rhodes,  Chio,  and  especially  to  the  king  of  Persia; 
for  it  is  his  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  check  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  that  man.” 

The  sequel  will  show,  that  Demosthenes’s  advice 
was  followed  almost  exactly.  At  the  time  he  was  de¬ 
claiming  in  this  manner,  Philip  was  marching  towards 
the  Chersonesus.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Perinthus,  a  considerable  city  of  Thrace 
The  Athenians  having  prepared  a  body  of  troops  to 
succour  that  place,7  the  orators  prevailed  so  far  by 
their  speeches,  that  Chares  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  fleet.  This  general  was  universally  despised 
for  his  manners,  rapine,  and  mean  capacity;  but  in¬ 
trigues  and  influence  supplied  the  place  of  merit  on 
this  occasion,  and  faction  prevailed  over  the  counsels 
of  the  most  prudent  and  virtuous  men,  as  happens  but 
too  often.  The  success  answered  the  rashness  of  the 
choice  which  had  been  made:  but  what  could  be  ex- 
ecteci  from  a  general  whose  abilities  were  as  small  as 
is  voluptuousness  was  great;8  who  took  along  with 
him,  in  his  military  expeditions,  a  band  of  musicians 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  were  in  his  pay 
and  whose  salary  was  defrayed  out  of  the  moneys  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  service  of  the  fleet  !  In  short,  the  ci¬ 
ties  themselves,  to  whose  succour  he  was  sent,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  come  into  their  harbours;  so  that 
his  fidelity  being  universally  suspected,  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  from  coast  to  coast,  ransoming  the  al 
lies,  and  contemned  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,9  Philip  was  carrying  on  the  siege 
of  Perinthus  with  great  vigour.  He  had  30,000  cho¬ 
sen  troops,  and  military  engines  of  all  kinds  without 
number.  He  had  raised  towers  eighty  cubits  high 
which  far  out-topped  those  of  the  Perinthians.  He 
therefore  had  a  great  advantage  in  battering  their 
walls.  On  one  side  he  shook  the  foundations  of 
them  by  subterraneous  mines:  and  on  the  other  he 
beat  down  whole  masses  with  his  battering  rams;  nor 
did  the  besieged  make  a  less  vigorous  resistance;  for 
as  soon  as  one  breach  was  made,  Philip  was  surprised 
to  see  another  wall  behind  it,  just  raised.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Byzantium  sent  them  all  the  succours 
necessary.  The  Asiatic  satrapae,  or  governor,  by  the 
king  of  Persia’s  order,  to  whom  we  have  seen 
the  Athenians  had  applied  for  assistance,  likewise 
threw  forces  into  the  place.  Philip,  in  order  to  de¬ 
prive  the  besieged  of  the  succours  the  Byzantines 
gaye  them,  went  in  person  to  form  the  siege  of  that 
important  city,  leaving  half  his  army  to  carry  on  that 
of  Perinthus. 

He  was  desirous  to  appear  (in  outward  show)  very 
tender  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Athenians,  whose 
power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he  endeavoured  io 
amuse  by  fine  words.  At  the  time  we  now  speak  of, 
Philip,  by  way  of  precaution  against  their  disgust  of 
his  measures,  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  shake  off  the  edge  of  their  resentments, 
by  reproaching  them  in  the  strongest  terms  for  their 
infraction  of  the.  several  treaties,  which  he  boasts  he 
has  observed  very  religiously:  in  this  piece  he  inter¬ 
spersed  very  artfully  (for  he  was  a  great  master  of 
eloquence)  such  complaints  and  menaces  as  are  best 
calculated  to  restrain  mankind,  either  from  a  pnnci 
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pie  of  fear  or  shame.  This  letter  is  a  masterpiece  in 
the  original.  A  majestic  and  persuasive  vivacity 
shines  in  every  part  of  it;  a  strength  and  justness  of 
reasoning  sustained  throughout;  a  plain  and  unaf¬ 
fected  declaration  of  facts,  each  of  which  is  followed 
by  its  natural  consequence;  a  delicate  irony;  in  line, 
that  noble  and  concise  style  which  is  so  well  suited 
to  crowned  heads.  We  might  here  very  justly  apply 
to  Philip,  what  was  said  of  Caesar,1  “  That  he  han¬ 
dled  the  pen  as  well  as  he  did  the  sword.” 

This  letter  is  so  long,  and,  besides,  is  filled  with  so 
great  a  number  of  particular  facts  (though  each  of 
these  are  important,)  that  it  will  not  admit  of  being- 
reduced  to  extracts,  or  to  have  a  connected  abridg¬ 
ment  made  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  cite  but  one  pas- 
age,  by  which  the  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of 
the  rest. 

“  At  the  time  of  our  most  open  ruptures,”  says 
Philip  to  the  Athenians,  “  you  went  no  farther  than 
to  fit  out  privateers  against  me;  to  seize  and  sell  the 
merchants  that  came  to  trade  in  my  dominions;  to 
favour  any  party  that  opposed  my  measures;  and  to 
infest  the  places  subject  to  me  by  your  hostilities: 
but  now  you  carry  hatred  and  injustice  to  such  pro¬ 
digious  lengths,  as  even  to  send  ambassadors  to  the 
Persian,  in-order  to  excite  him  to  declare  war  against 
me.  This  must  appear  a  most  astonishing  circum¬ 
stance;  for  before  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt  and  Phcenicia,  you  had  resolved,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  in  case  he  should  attempt  any 
new  enterprise, you  then  would  invite  me,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  to  unite  our  forces 
against  him :  and,  nevertheless,  at  this  tune  you  carry 
your  hatred  to  such  a  height  as  to  negotiate  an 
alliance  with  him  against  me.  1  have  been  told,  that 
formerly  your  fathers  imputed  to  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
as  an  unpardonable  crime,  his  having  requested  the 
succour  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks;  and  yet 
you  do  not  blush  to  commit  yourselves  what  you 
were  perpetually  condemning  in  the  person  of  your 
tyrants.” 

Philip’s  letter  did  him  as  much  service  as  a  good 
manifesto,  and  gave  his  pensioners  in  Athens  a  fine 
opportunity  of  justifying  him  to  people  who  were 
very  desirous  of  easing  themselves  of  political  in¬ 
quietudes,  and  greater  enemies  to  expense  and  labour, 
than  to  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  boundless  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Philip  and  the  eloquent  zeal  of  Demosthenes 
were  perpetually  clashing.  There  was  neither  a 
peace  nor  a  truce  between  them.  The  one  covered 
very  industriously,  with  a  specious  pretence,  his  enter¬ 
prises  and  infractions  of  the  treaty;  and  the  other 
endeavoured  as  strongly  to  reveal  the  true  motives 
of  them  to  a  people  whose  resolutions  had  a  great 
influence  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this 
occasion,  Demosthenes  was  sensible  how  highly 
necessary'  it  was  to  erase,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  first 
impressions  which  the  perusal  of  this  letter  might 
make  on  the  minds  of  the  Athenians.  Accordingly, 
that  zealous  patriot  immediately  ascends  the  tribunal. 
He  at  first  speaks  in  an  affirmative  tone  of  voice, 
which  is  often  more  than  half,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  proof  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  affixes 
to  the  heavy  complaints  of  Philip  the  idea  of  an 
express  declaration  of  war;  and  then,  to  animate  his 
fellov/  citizens,  to  fill  them  with  confidence  in  the 
resolution  with  which  he  inspires  them,  he  assures 
them  that  all  things  portend  the  impending  ruin  of 
Philip;  the  gods,  Greeks,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
even  Philip  himself.  Demosthenes  does  not  observe, 
in  his  harangue,  the  exact  rules  of  refutation;  he 
avoids  contesting  facts  which  might  have  been  disad¬ 
vantageous,  so  happily  had  Philip  disposed  them,  and 
so  well  had  he  supported  them  by  proofs  that  seemed 
answerable. 

The  conclusion  which  this  orator  draws  from  all 
his  arguments  is  this:2  “  Convinced  of  these  truths, 
O  Athenians!  and  strongly  persuaded  that  we  can 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  we  enjoy  peace 
(for  Philip  has  now  declared  war  against  us  by  his 
letter,  and  has  long  done  the  same  by  his  conduct,) 

i  Eodem  animo  dixit,  quo  bolluvit.  QuhUil.,\.  x.  c.  1. 

*  Plut  in  Plioc.  p.  748. 


you  ought  not  to  spare  either  the  public  treasure  or 
the  possessions  of  private  persons;  but  when  occa¬ 
sion  shall  require,  haste  to  your  respective  standards, 
and  set  abler  generals  at  your  head  than  those  you 
have  hitherto  employed,  for  no  one  among  you 
ought  to  imagine,  that  the  same  men  who  have  ruined 
your  affairs  will  be  able  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  happy  situation.  Think  how  infamous  it  is, 
that  a  man  from  Macedon  should  contemn  dangers 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize  his 
empire,  he  should  rush  into  the  midst  of  combats,  and 
return  from  hattle  covered  with  wounds;  and  that 
Athenians,  whose  hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no 
man,  but  to  impose  laws  on  others  sword  in  hand; 
that  Athenians,  I  say,  merely  through  dejection  of 
spirit  and  indolence,  should  degenerate  from  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  interest 
of  their  country.” 

At  the  very  time  they  were  examining  this  affair, 
news  was  brought  of  the  shameful  reception  Chares 
had  met  with  from  the  allies,  which  raised  a  general 
murmur  among  the  people,  who  now,  fired  with 
indignation,  greatly  repented  their  having  sent  nid  to 
the  Byzantines.  Pbocion  then  rose  up,  and  told  the 
people,  “  That  they  ought  not  to  be  exasperated  at 
the  distrust  of  the  allies,  but  at  the  conduct  of  the 
generals  who  had  occasioned  it.  For  it  is  these,” 
continued  he,  “  who  render  you  odious  and  formi¬ 
dable  even  to  those  who  cannot  save  themselves  from 
destruction  without  your  assistance.”  And  indeed 
Chares,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  general 
without  valour  or  military  knowledge.  His  whole 
merit  consisted  in  having  gained  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  people  by  the  haughty  and  bold  air  which 
he  assumed.  His  presumption  concealed  his  inca¬ 
pacity  from  himself ;  and  a  sordid  principle  of  avarice 
made  him  commit  as  many  blunders  as  enterprises. 

The  people,  struck  with  this  dis¬ 
course,  immediately  changed  their  A.  M.  3665. 
opinion,  and  appointed  Phocion  him-  Ant.  J.C.  339. 
self  to  command  a  body  of  fresh 
troops,  in  order  to  succour  the  allies  upon  the  Hel¬ 
lespont.  This  choice  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  to  the  preservation  of  Byzantium.  Phocion 
had  already  acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  for 
his  valour  and  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  but  still  more 
for  his  probity  and  disinterestedness.  The  Byzan¬ 
tines,  on  his  arrival,  opened  their  gates  to  him  with 
joy,  and  lodged  his  soldiers  in  their  houses,  as  if 
they  had  been  their  own  brothers  and  children.  The 
Athenian  officers  and  soldiers,  struck  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with  the  utmost 
prudence  and  modesty,  and  were  entirely  irreproach¬ 
able  in  their  conduct.  Nor  were  they  less  admired 
for  their  courage;  and  in  all  the  attacks  they  sustain¬ 
ed,  discovered  the  utmost  intrepidity,  which  seemed 
to  be  animated  by  the  sight  of  danger.  Phocion’* 
prudence,3  seconded  by  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
soon  forced  Philip  to  abandon  his  design  upon  By¬ 
zantium  and  Perinthus.  This  very  much  diminished 
his  fame  and  glory;  for  he  hitherto  had  been  thought 
invincible,  and  nothing  had  been  able  to  oppose  him. 
Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  recovered  many 
fortresses  which  he  had  garrisoned;  and  having  made 
several  descents  upon  different  parts  of  his  territories, 
he  plundered  all  the  open  country,  till  a  body  ot 
forces  having  assembled  to  check  his  progress,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  after  having  been  wounded. 

The  Byzantines  and  Perinthians  testified  their 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  Athens  by  a  very  honoura¬ 
ble  decree,4  preserved  by  Demosthenes  in  one  of  his 
orations,  the  substance  of  which  I  shall  repeat  here. 
“Under  Bosphoricus  the  Pontiff,5  Damagetus,  after 
having  desired  leave  of  the  senate  to  speak,  said,  in 
a  full  assembly:  Inasmuch  as  in  times  past  the  con¬ 
stant  good  will  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  the 
Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  united  by  alliance  and  a 
common  origin,  has  never  failed  upon  any  occasion; 
as  this  good  will,  so  often  signalized,  has  lately  dis- 
played  itself,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  (who  had 

*  Dind.  1.  xvi.  p.  4118. 

4  Ucmostli.  pro  Ctes.  p.  487,  488. 

4  ilc  probably  was  the  chief  magistrate. 
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taken  up  arms  to  destroy  Byzantium  and  Perinthus) 
battered  our  walls,  burnt  our  country,  cut  down  our 
forests;  as  in  a  season  of  so  great  calamity  this  benefi¬ 
cent  people  has  succoured  us  with  a  fleet  of  120  sail, 
furnished  with  provisions,  arms,  and  forces;  as  they 
have  saved  us  from  the  greatest  danger;  in  fine,  as 
they  have  restored  us  to  the  quiet  possession  of  our 
government,  our  laws,  and  our  tombs-,  the  Byzantines 
and  Perinthians,  by  a  decree,  grant  to  the  Athenians 
liberty  to  settle  in  the  countries  belonging  to  Perin¬ 
thus  and  Byzantium;  to  marry  in  them,  to  purchase 
lands  and  10  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  citizens: 
they  also  grant  them  a  distinguished  place  at  public 
shows,  and  the  right  of  sitting  both  in  the  senate  and 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  next  to  the  pontiffs:  and 
farther,  that  every  Athenian,  who  shall  think  proper 
to  settle  in  either  of  the  two  cities  above  mentioned, 
shall  be  exempted  from  taxes  of  any  kind:  that,  in 
the  harbour,  three  statues  of  sixteen  cubits  each  shall 
be  set  up,  which  statues  shall  represent  the  people 
of  Athens  crowned  by  those  of  Byzantium  and  Perin¬ 
thus:  and,  besides,  that  presents  shall  be  sent  to  the 
four  solemn  games  of  Greece;  and  that  the  crown 
we  have  decreed  to  the  Athenians  shall  there  be 
proclaimed:  so  that  the  same  ceremony  may  acquaint 
all  the  Greeks,  both  with  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Perinthians  and 
Byzantines.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus  made  a  like 
decree,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows:  “Among 
the  nations,  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus,  the  people 
of  Sestos,  of  Eleontum,  of  Madytis,  and  of  Alopecon- 
nesus,  decree  to  the  people  and  senate  of  Athens  a 
crown  of  gold  of  sixty  talents;1  and  erect  two  altars, 
the  one  to  the  goddess  of  gratitude,  and  the  other  to 
the  Athenians,  for  their  having,  by  the  most  glorious 
of  all  benefactions,  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  the 
people  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  restored  them  to  the 
possession  of  their  country,  their  laws,  their  liberty, 
and  their  temples:  an  act  of  beneficence  which  they 
will  fix  eternally  in  their  memories,  and  never  cease 
to  acknowledge  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  All 
which  they  have  resolved  in  full  senate.” 

Philip,*  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Byzantium,  marched  against  Atheas,  king  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  from  whom  he  had  received  some  personal 
cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his  son  with  him  in  this 
expedition.  Though  the  Scythians  had  a  very 
numerous  army,  he  defeated  them  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  got  a  very  great  booty,  which  consisted 
not  in  gold  or  silver,  the  use  and  value  of  which  the 
Scythians  w-ere  not  as  yet  so  unhappy  as  to  know: 
but  in  cattle,  in  horses,  and  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children. 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people 
of  Moesia,  disputed  his  passage,  laying  claim  to  part 
of  the  plunder  he  was  carrying  off.  Philip  was  forced 
to  come  to  a  battle;  and  a  very  bloody  one  was 
fought,  in  which  great  numbers  on  each  side  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  The  king  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  and  with  the  same  thrust  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him.  Alexander  flew  to  his  father’s 
aid;  and,  covering  him  with  his  shield,  killed  or  put 
to  flight  all  who  attacked  him. 

SECTION  VI  — PHILIP,  BY  HIS  INTRIGUES,  SUC¬ 
CEEDS  IN  GETTING  HIMSELF  APPOINTED  GENE¬ 
RALISSIMO  OF  THE  GREEKS,  IN  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
THE  AMPHICTYONS.  HE  POSSESSES  HIMSELF 
OF  ELATAIA.  THE  ATHENIANS  AND  THEBANS, 
ALARMED  BY  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THIS  CITY, 
UNITE  AGAINST  PHILIP.  HE  MAKES  OVERTURES 
OF  PEACE,  WHICH,  UPON  THE  REMONSTRANCES  OF 
DEMOSTHENES,  ARE  REJECTED.  A  BATTLE  IS 
FOUGHT  AT  CH/F.RONJEA,  WHERE  PHILIP  GAINS  A 
SIGNAL  VICTORY.  DEMOSTHENES  IS  ACCUSED 
AND  BROUGHT  TO  A  TRIAL  BY  AESCHINES.  THE 
LATTER  IS  BANISHED,  AND  GOES  TO  RHODES. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  as  an  absolute  rupture,  and  an  open  declaration 


of  war.  The  king  of  Macedon,*  who  A.  M.  3666. 
was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  j  q  338* 

of  it,  and  dreaded  very  much  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  whose  hatred  he  had  drawn 
upon  himself,  made  overtures  of  peace,  in  order  to 
soften  their  resentments.  Phocion,  little  suspicious 
and  apprehensive  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  events  of 
war,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Athenians  should  accept 
his  offers.  But  Demosthenes,  who  had  studied  the 
genius  and  character  of  Philip  more  than  Phocion, 
and  was  persuaded  that,  according  to  hi3  usual 
custom,  his  only  view  was  to  amuse  and  impose  upon 
the  Athenians,  prevented  their  listening  to  his  pacific 
proposals. 

It  was  very  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to 
terminate  immediately  a  war,*  4  which  gave  nim  great 
cause  of  disquiet,  and  particularly  distressed  him  by 
the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Athenian  privateers, 
who  infested  the  sea  bordering  upon  his  dominions. 
They  entirely  interrupted  all  commerce,  and  pre¬ 
vented  his  subjects  from  exporting  any  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Macedonia  into  other  countries,  or  foreigners 
from  importing  into  his  kingdom  the  merchandise  it 
wanted.  Philip  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  free  him¬ 
self  from  the  inconveniences  attending  it,  otherwise 
than  by  exciting  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans  against 
Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that  city  with  any 
advantage,  either  by  sea  or  land.  His  naval  forces 
were  at  this  time  inferior  to  those  of  that  republic; 
and  the  passage  by  land  to  Attica  would  be  shut 
against  him,  as  long  as  the  Thessalians  should  refuse 
to  join  him,  and  the  Thebans  should  oppose  his 
passage.  If,  with  the  view  of  prompting  them  to 
declare  war  against  Athens,  he  were  to  ascribe  no 
other  motive  for  it  than  his  private  enmity,  he  was 
very  sensible  that  it  would  have  no  effect  with  either 
of  the  states;  but  in  that  case  he  could  once  prevail 
with  them  to  appoint  him  their  chief  (upon  the 
specious  pretence  of  espousing  their  common  cause,) 
he  then  hoped  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  make 
them  acquiesce  in  his  desires,  either  by  persuasion 
or  deceit. 

This  was  his  aim;  the  smallest  traces  of  which  it 
highly  concerned  him  to  conceal,  in  order  not  to 
give  the  least  opportunity  for  any  one  to  suspect  the 
design  he  meditated.  In  every  city  he  retained 
pensioners  who  sent  him  notice  of  whatever  passed, 
and  by  that  means  were  of  great  use  to  him,  and 
were  accordingly  well  paid.  By  their  machinations 
he  raised  divisions  among  the  Locri  Ozolse,  otherwise 
called  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  from  the  name  of 
their  capital  city  :  their  country  was  situated  between 
iEtolia  and  Phocis;  and  they  were  accused  of  having 
profaned  a  spot  of  sacred  ground,  by  ploughing  up 
the  Cyrrhean  field,  which  lay  very  near  the  temple 
of  Delphi.  The  reader  has  seen  that  a  similar  cause 
of  complaint  occasioned  the  first  sacred  war.  The 
affair  was  to  be  heard  before  the  Amphictyons.  Had 
Philip  employed  in  his  own  favour  any  known  or 
suspicious  agent,  he  plainly  saw  that  the  Thebans  and 
the  Thessalians  would  infallibly  suspect  his  design; 
in  which  case,  all  parties  would  not  fail  to  stand 
upon  their  guard. 

But  Philip  acted  more  artfully,  by  carrying  on  his 
designs  by  persons  in  the  dark,  which  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  their  being  discovered.  By  the  assiduity  of 
his  pensioners  in  Athens,  he  had  caused  AEschines, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to  be  appointed 
one  of  the  Pylagori,  by  which  name  those  were 
called  who  were  sent  by  the  several  Greek  cities  to 
the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons.  The  instant  he 
came  into  it,  he  acted  the  more  effectually  in  favour 
of  Philip,  as,  from  being  a  citizen  of  Athens,  which 
had  declared  openly'  against  this  prince,  he  was  less 
suspected.  Upon  his  remonstrances,  a  visit  to  the 
place  was  appointed,  in  order  to  inspect  the  spot  of 
ground,  of  which  the  Amphissians  had  hitherto  been 
considered  the  lawful  possessors,  but  which  they  now 
were  accused  of  usurping  by  a  most  sacrilegious  act 


»  Sixty  thousand  Frencn  crowns, 
a  Justin.  1.  ix.  c.  2,  3. 
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Whilst  the  Amphictyons  were  visiting  the  spot  of 
ground  in  question,  the  Locrians  fall  upon  them  una¬ 
wares,  pour  in  a  shower  of  darts,  and  oblige  them  to 
fly.  So  open  an  outrage  kindled  the  flames  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  war  against  these  Locrians.  Cottyphus, 
one  of  the  Amphictyons,  took  the  field  with  the  army 
intended  to  punish  the  rebels;  but  many  not  coining 
to  the  rendezvous,  the  army  retired  without  acting. 
In  the  following  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  the 
affair  was  debated  very  seriously.  It  was  there  that 
the  orators  previously  bribed  by  Philip  exerted  all 
their  eloquence,  and  by  a  studied  oration,  proved  to 
the  deputies,  that  they  must  either  assess  themselves 
to  support  foreign  soldiers  and  punish  the  rebels,  or 
else  elect  Philip  for  their  general.  The  deputies,  to 
save  their  respective  states  the  expense,  and  secure 
them  from  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  war,  resolved 
open  the  latter.  Upon  which,  by  a  public  decree, 
‘ambassadors  were  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who, 
in  the  name  of  Apollo  and  the  Amphictyons,  implore 
his  assistance,  beseech  him  not  to  neglect  the  cause 
of  that  god  which  the  impious  Amphissians  make 
their  sport;  and  notify  to  him,  that  tor  this  purpose 
all  the  Greeks,  associated  in  the  council  of  the  Am¬ 
phictyons,  elect  him  for  their  general,  with  full  power 
to  act  as  he  shall  think  proper.” 

This  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long  as¬ 
pired;  the  aim  of  all  his  views,  and  end  of  all  the  en- 
ines  he  had  set  at  work  till  that  time.  He  therefore 
id  not  lose  a  moment,  but  immediately  assembles 
his  forces;  and  feigning  to  direct  his  march  towards 
the  Cyrrhean  field,  forgetting  now  both  the  Cyr- 
rheans  and  Locrians  who  had  only  served  as  a  spe¬ 
cious  pretext  for  his  journey,  and  for  whom  he  had 
not  the  least  regard;  he  possessed  himself  of  Elatasa, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  standing  on  the  river  Ce- 
hissus,  and  the  most  happily  situated  for  the  design 
e  meditated,  of  awing  the  Thebans,  who  now  began 
to  open  their  eyes,  ana  to  perceive  the  danger  they 
were  in. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening,1 * 
spread  terror  through  every  part  of  the  city.  Tne 
next  morning  an  assembly  was  summoned,  when  the 
herald,  as  was  the  usual  custom,  cries  with  a  loud 
voice,  “  Who  among  you  will  ascend  the  tribunal?” 
However,  no  person  appears  for  that  purpose:  upon 
which  he  repeated  the  invitation  several  times:  but 
still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  the  generals  and  ora¬ 
tors  were  present;  and  although  the  common  voice 
of  the  country,  with  repeated  cries,  conjured  some¬ 
body  to  propose  some  salutary  counsel:  For,  says 
Demosthenes  (from  whom  these  particulars  are  taken,) 
whenever  the  voice  of  the  herald  speaks  in  the  name 
of  the  laws,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  voice  of 
the  country.  During  this  general  silence,  occasioned 
by  the  universal  alarm  with  which  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians  were  seized,  Demosthenes,  animated  at  the 
sight  of  the  great  danger  his  fellow-citizens  were  in, 
ascends  the  tribunal,  and  endeavours  to  revive  the 
spirits  of  the  drooping  Athenians,  and  inspire  them 
with  sentiments  suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture 
and  the  necessities  of  the  state.  Excelling  equally 
in  politics  and  eloquence,  by  the  extent  of  his  supe¬ 
rior  genius,  he  immediately  suggests  a  plan  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  Athenians  to 
perform  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea. 

The  people  ol  Athens  were  under  a  double  error 
with  regard  to  the  Thebans,  and  he  therefore  endea¬ 
vours  to  undeceive  them.  They  imagined  that  peo¬ 
ple  were  inviolably  attached,  both  from  interest  and 
inclination,  (o  Philip;  but  he  proves  to  them,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Thebans  waited  only  an  opportunity 
to  aeclare  against  that  monarch,  and  that  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Elataea  has  apprized  them  of  what  they  are 
to  expect  from  him.  On  the  other  side,  they  looked 
upon  the  TheVrns  as  their  most  ancient  and  most 
dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  could  not  prevad 
with  themselves  to  afford  them  the  least  aid  in  the 
extreme  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  had  always  been  a 
declared  enmity  between  the  Thebans  and  Athem- 
Ctes.  ;>.  501-5U4.  Diod.  lib.  xvi.  p.  477. 


ans,  which  rose  so  high  that  Pindar  was  sentenced 
by  the  Thebans  to  pay  a  considerable  fine  for  having 
applauded  the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  his  poems.3 
Demosthenes,  notwithstanding  that  prejudice  had  ta 
ken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  yet 
declares  in  their  favour;  and  proves  to  the  Athenians 
that  their  own  interest  lies  at  stake;  and  that  they 
could  not  please  Philip  more,  than  in  leaving  Thebes 
to  his  mercy,  the  ruin  of  which  would  open  him  a 
free  passage  to  Athens. 

Demosthenes  afterwards  unfolds  to  them,  the.  views 
of  Philip  in  taking  that  city.  “  What  then  is  his  de¬ 
sign,  and  wherefore  did  he  possess  himself  of  F.lataea? 
He  is  desirous,  on  one  side,  to  encourage  those  of  his 
faction  in  Thebes,  and  to  inspire  them  with  greater 
boldness,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
advancing  his  power  and  forces  around  thatcity.  On 
the  other  side,  he  wishes  to  strike  unexpectedly  the 
opposite  faction,  and  stun  them  in  such  a  manner  a3 
may  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  it  either  by  ter¬ 
ror  or  force.  Philip,”  says  he,  “  prescribes  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  ought  to  act,  by  the  example  he 
himself  sets  you.  Assemble,  at  Eleusis,  a  body  of 
Athenians,  of  an  age  fit  for  service,  and  support  these 
by  your  cavalry.  By  this  step  you  will  show  all 
Greece  thatyou  are  ready  armed  to  defend  yourselves, 
and  inspire  your  partisans  in  Thebes  with  such  reso 
lution,  as  may  enable  them  both  to  support  their  rea¬ 
sons,  and  to  make  head  against  the  opposite  party, 
when  they  shall  perceive,  that  as  those  who  sell  their 
country  to  Philip,  have  forces  in  Elataea  ready  to  as¬ 
sist  them  upon  occasion,  in  like  manner  those  who 
are  willing  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
liberties,  have  you  at  their  gates  ready  to  defend  them 
in  case  of  an  invasion.”  Demosthenes  added,  that  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  to  send  ambassadors  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  different  states  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
Thebans  in  particular,  to  engage  them  in  a  common 
league  against  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  salutary  advice  was  followed  in 
every  particular:  and  in  consequence  thereof  a  de¬ 
cree  was  formed,  in  which,  after  enumerating  the  se¬ 
veral  enterprises  by  which  Philip  had  infringed  the 
peace,  it  continues  thus:  “  For  this  reason  the  senate 
and  people  of  Athens,  calling  to  mind  the  magnani¬ 
mity  of  their  ancestors,  who  preferred  the  liberty  of 
Greece  to  the  safety  of  their  own  country,  have  re¬ 
solved,  that,  after  olfering  up  prayers  and  sacrifices  to 
call  down  the  assistance  of  the  tutelar  gods  and  de¬ 
migods  of  Athens  and  Attica,  200  sail  of  ships  shall 
be  put  to  sea.  That  the  admiral  of  their  fleet  shall 
go,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  cruise  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  generals  by  land,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  shall  march  and  encamp  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis.  That  ambassadors 
shall  likewise  be  sent  to  the  other  Greeks;  but  first 
to  the  Thebans,  as  these  are  most  threatened  by  Phi¬ 
lip.  Let  them  be  exhorted  not  to  have  any  dread  of 
Philip,  but  to  maintain  courageously  their  individual 
independence,  and  the  common  liberty  of  all  Greece. 
And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that  though  formerly 
some  subjects  of  discontent  may  have  cooled  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  friendship  between  them  and  us,  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  however,  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  past 
transactions,  will  now  assist  them  with  men,  money, 
darts,  and  all  kinds  of  military  weapons;  persuaded 
that  such  as  are  natives  of  Greece  may,  very  honour¬ 
ably,  dispute  with  one  another  for  pre-eminence;  but 
that  they  can  never,  without  sullying  the  glory  of  the 
Greeks,  and  derogating  from  the  virtue  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  suffer  a  foreigner  to  despoil  them  of  that  pre¬ 
eminence,  nor  consent  to  so  ignominious  a  slavery.  ’ 

Demosthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embas¬ 
sy,3  immediately  set  out  for  Thebes:  and  indeed  he 
had  no  time  to  lose,  since  Philip  might  reach  Attica 
in  two  days.  This  prince  also  sent  ambassadors  to 

»  He  had  called  Athens  a  flourishing  and  renowned  city 
the  bulwark  of  Greece.  ™ 

Jjiktii.*,  nx'in-ai  But,  the  Athenians  not  only  in 

demriified  the  poet,  and  sent  him  money  to  pay  his  fine,  but 
even  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  him 

3  Plot,  in  Demoslh.  p.  853,  854 
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Thebes.  Among  these  Python  was  the  chief,1 *  who 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  lively  and  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence,  which  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
withstand;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  deputies  were  mere 
babblers  in  comparison  to  him:  however,  here  he  met 
with  a  superior.  And*  indeed,  Demosthenes,  in  an 
oration  where  he  relates  the  services  he  had  done  the 
commonwealth,  expatiates  very  strongly  on  this,  and 
places  the  happy  success,  of  so  important  a  negotia¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  his  political  exploits. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Athenians 
to  draw  the  Thebans  into  the  alliance,3  as  they  were 
neighbours  to  Attica,  and  covered  it;  had  troops  ex¬ 
cellently  well  disciplined,  and  had  been  considered, 
ever  since  the  famous  victories  of  Leuctra  and  Man- 
tinea,  as  holding  the  first  rank  among  the  several 
states  of  Greece  for  valour  and  military  skill.  To 
effect  this  was  no  easy  matter;  not  only  because  of 
the  great  service  which  Philip  had  lately  done  them 
during  the  war  of  Phocis,  but  likewise  because  of  the 
ancient  inveterate  antipathy  between  Thebes  and 
Athens. 

Philip’s  deputies  spoke  first.  They  displayed,  in 
the  strongest  light,  the  kindness  with  which  Philip 
had  loaded  the  Thebans,  and  the  innumerable  evils 
which  the  Athenians  had  made  them  sutler.  They 
represented,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  great 
benefit  they  might  reap  from  laying  Attica  waste,  the 
flocks,  goods,  and  power  of  which  would  be  carried 
into  their  city:  whereas,  by  joining  in  a  league  with 
the  Athenians,  Boeotia  would  thereby  become  the  seat 
of  war,  and  would  alone  suffer  the  losses,  depreda¬ 
tions,  burnings,  and  all  the  other  calamities  which 
are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  it.  They  conclu¬ 
ded  with  requesting,  either  that  the  Thebans  would 
join  their  forces  with  those  of  Philip  against  the 
Athenians;  or,  at  least,  permit  him  to  pass  through 
their  territories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  just  indignation  at 
the  breach  of  faith  and  usurpations  of  Philip,  had  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  animated  Demosthenes:  but  the 
sight  of  an  orator,  who  seemed  to  contest  with  him 
the  superiority  of  eloquence,  inflamed  his  zeal,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  vigour.  To  the  captious  ar¬ 
guments  of  Python  he  opposed  the  actions  themselves 
of  Philip,  and  particularly  the  late  taking  of  Elatsea, 
which  evidently  discovered  his  designs.  He  repre¬ 
sented  him  as  a  restless,  enterprising,  ambitious,  craf¬ 
ty,  perfidious  prince,  who  had  formed  the  design  of 
enslaving  all  Greece;  but  who,  to  succeed  the  better 
in  his  schemes,  had  the  caution  to  attack  the  different 
states  of  it  singly;  a  prince,  whose  pretended  benefi¬ 
cence  was  only  a  snare  for  the  credulity  of  those  who 
did  not  know  him,  in  order  to  disarm  those  whose 
zeal  for  the  public  liberty  might  be  an  obstacle  to  his 
enterprises.  He  proved  to  them,  that  the  conquest  of 
Attica,  so  far  from  satiating  the  inordinate  avidity  of 
this  usurper,  would  only  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
subjecting  Thebes  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 
That  therefore  the  interest  of  the  two  commonwealths 
being  henceforward  inseparable,  they  ought  to  erase 
entirely  the  remembrance  of  their  former  divisions, 
and  unite  their  forces  to  repel  the  common  enemy. 

The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  forming  their  reso¬ 
lutions.4  The  nervous  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
says  an  historian,  rushing  into  their  souls  like  an  im¬ 
petuous  wind,  rekindled  there  so  ardent  a  zeal  for 
their  country  and  so  mighty  a  passion  for  liberty, 
that,  banishing  from  their  minds  every  idea  of  fear, 
of  prudence,  or  ingratitude,  his  discourse  transported 
and  ravished  them  like  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  in¬ 
flamed  them  solely  with  the  love  of  true  glory.  Here 
we  have  a  proof  of  the  power  which  eloquence  has 
over  the  minds  of  men,  especially  when  it  is  heighten¬ 
ed  by  a  love  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  One  sin¬ 
gle  man  swayed  all  things  at  his  will  in  the  assemblies 
©f  Athens  and  Thebes,  in  both  which  cities  he  was 
equally  loved,  respected,  and  feared. 


•  This  Python  was  a  native  of  Byzantium.  The  Atheni¬ 
ans  had  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  city  ;  after 

which  ho  went  over  to  Philip.  Demosth.  p.  193.  745, 

1  Demosth.  in  Orat.  proCoron.  p.  509.  a  Ibid. 

4  Thcopomp.  apud  Plut.  in  vit.  Detnosth.  p.  854. 


Philip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two 
nations,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  to  request 
them  not  to  levy  an  armed  force,  but  to  live  in  har¬ 
mony  with  him.  However,  they  were  too  justly 
alarmed  and  exasperated,  to  listen  to  any  accommo¬ 
dation;  and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  word  of 
a  prince,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  deceive.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  preparations  for  war  were  made  with  the  ut¬ 
most  diligence,  and  the  soldiery  discovered  incredible 
ardour.  Many  evil-disposed  persons  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  or  damp  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens  and 
terrible  predictions  which  the  priestess  of  Delphi  was 
said  to  have  uttered:  but  Demosthenes,  confiding 
firmly  in  the  arms  of  Greece,  and  encouraged  won¬ 
derfully  by'  the  number  and  bravery  of  the  troops, 
who  desired  only  to  march  against  the  enemy,  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  amused  with  these  oracles  and 
frivolous  pedictions.  It  was  on  this  occasion  he  said 
that  the  priestess  Philippized,  implying  by  this  ex¬ 
pression  that  it  was  Philip’s  money  that  inspired 
the  priestess,  opened  her  mouth,  and  made  the  god- 
speak  whatever  she  thought  proper.  He  bade  the 
Thebans  remember  their  Epaminondas,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  their  Pericles,  who  considered  those  oracles 
and  predictions  as  idle  scarecrows,  and  consulted  rea¬ 
son  alone.  The  Athenian  army  set  out  immediately, 
and  marched  to  Eleusis;  and  the  Thebans,  surprised 
at  the  diligence  of  their  confederates,  joined  them 
and  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  not  having  been  able  to 
prevent  the  Thebans  from  uniting  with  Athens,  nor 
to  draw  the  latter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  assem¬ 
bles  all  his  forces,  and  enters  Boeotia.  His  army  con¬ 
sisted  of30,000  foot  and  2000  horse:  that  of  his  enemy 
was  not  quite  so  numerous.  The  valour  of  the  troops 
may  be  said  to  have  been  equal  on  both  sides;  but 
the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was  not  so.  And  indeed,  what 
warrior  could  be  compared  at  that  time  to  Philip? 
Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheus,  all  famous  Athenian 
captains,  were  no  more.  Phocion,  indeed,  might 
have  opposed  him:  but,  not  to  mention  that  this  war 
had  been  undertaken  against  his  advice,  the  contrary 
faction  had  excluded  him  from  the  command,  and  had 
appointed  as  generals,  Chares,  who  was  universally 
despised,  and  Lysicles,  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
his  rash  and  presumptuous  audacity.  It  is  the  choice 
of  such  leaders  as  these,  by  the  means  of  cabal  alone, 
that  paves  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  states. 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Chasronaea,  a  city 
of  Boeotia.  Philip  gave  the  command  of  his  left  wing 
to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then  but  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  old,  having  posted  his  ablest  officers 
near  him;  and  took  the  command  of  the  right  wing 
upon  himself.  In  the  opposite  army,  the  Thebans 
formed  the  right  wing,  and  the  Athenians  the  left. 

At  sun-rise,  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides. 
The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  the  victory 
a  long  time  dubious,  both  sides  exerting  themselves 
with  astonishing  valour  and  bravery.  Alexander, 
even  at  that  time,  animated  with  a  noble  ardour  for 
glory,  and  endeavouring  to  signalize  himself,  in  order 
to  answer  the  confidence  his  father  reposed  in  him, 
under  whose  eye  he  fought,  and  made  his  first  essay 
as  a  commander,  discovered  in  this  battle  all  the  ca¬ 
pacity  which  could  have  been  expected  from  a  vete¬ 
ran  general,  together  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  s 
young  warrior.  It  was  he  who  broke,  after  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  the  sacred  battalion  of  the 
Thebans,  which  was  the  flower  of  their  army.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  who  were  round  Alexander,  being 
encouraged  by  his  example,  entirely  routed  them. 

On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  was  determined 
not  to  yield  to  his  son,  charged  the  Athenians  with 
great  vigour,  and  began  to  make  them  give  way. 
However,  they  soon  resumed  their  courage,  and  re¬ 
covered  their  first  post.  Lysicles,5  one  of  the  two 
generals,  having  broken  into  some  troops  which  form¬ 
ed  the  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  imagined  himself 
already  victorious;  and  hurried  on  by  rash  confidence, 
cried  out,  “  Come  on,  my  lads,  let  us  pursue  them 
into  Macedonia.”  Philip,  perceiving  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  advantage  they  had 

*  Polyffin.  Stratag.  lib.  iv 
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gamed,  to  take  his  phalanx  in  flank,  pursued  his 
troops  too  vigorously,  said  cooly,  “  The  Athenians 
do  not  know  how  to  conquer."  Immediately  he 
commanded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  em¬ 
inence;  and  perceiving  that  the  Athenians,  in  disor¬ 
der,  were  wholly  intent  upon  pursuing  those  they  had 
broken,  he  charged  them  with  his  phalanx;  and  at¬ 
tacking  them  both  in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  rout¬ 
ed  them.  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  greater  states¬ 
man  than  a  warrior,  and  more  capable  of  giving 
wholesome  counsel  in  his  harangues,  than  of  support¬ 
ing  them  by  an  intrepid  courage,  threw  down  his 
arms,  and  fled  with  the  rest.  It  is  even  said,1  that  in 
his  flight  his  robe  being  caught  by  a  bramble,  he  ima¬ 
gined  that  some  of  the  enemy  had  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  cried  out,  “  Spare  my  life.”  More  than  1000 
Athenians  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and 
above  2000  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  De- 
mades  the  orator.  The  loss  was  as  great  on  the  The¬ 
ban  side. 

Philip,  after  having  erected  a  trophy,  and  offered 
to  the  gods  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  his  victory, 
distributed  rewards  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  to 
each  according  to  his  merit  and  the  rank  he  held. 

His  conduct  after  this  victory  shows,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  overcome  an  enemy  than  to  conquer  one’s 
self,  and  triumph  over  one’s  own  passions.  Upon 
his  coming  from  a  grand  entertainment  which  he  had 
given  his  officers,  being  equally  transported  with  joy 
and  the  fumes  of  wine,  he  hurried  to  the  spot  where 
the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  there,  insulting  the 
dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  was  covered,  he 
turned  into  a  song  the  beginning  of  the  decree  which 
Demosthenes  had  prepared  to  excite  the  Greeks  to 
this  war,  and  sang  thus,  (himself  beating  time,)  “  De¬ 
mosthenes  the  Peanian,  son  of  Demosthenes,  has  said,’’ 
Every  body  was  shocked  to  see  the  king  dishonour 
himself  by  this  behaviour,  and  sully  his  glory  by  an 
action  so  unworthy  a  king  and  a  conqueror;  but  all 
kept  silence.  Demades  the  orator,  whose  soul  tvas 
free,  though  his  body  was  a  prisoner,  was  the  only 
person  who  ventured  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  in¬ 
decency  of  this  conduct.  “Ah  sir,”  said  he,  “since 
fortune  has  given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are 
you  not  ashamed  to  act  that  of  Thersites?”  These 
words  spoken  with  so  generous  a  liberty,  opened  his 
eyes  and  brought  him  to  himself.  And,  so  far  from 
being  displeased  with  Demades,  he  esteemed  him  the 
more  for  them,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect 
and  friendship,  and  conferred  all  possible  honours  up¬ 
on  him. 

From  this  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changed 
both  in  his  disposition  and  behaviour:  as  if,  says  an 
historian,2  the  conversation  of  Demades,  had  soften¬ 
ed  his  temper,  and  introduced  him  to  a  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Attic  graces.  He  dismissed  all 
the  Athenian  captives  without  any  ransom,  and  gave 
the  greatest  part  of  them  clothes;  with  the  view  of 
acquiring,  by  this  favourable  treatment,  the  good  will 
of  so  powerful  a  commonwealth  as  Athens.  In  which, 
says  Polybius,3  he  gained  a  second  triumph,  more 
glorious  for  himself,  and  even  more  advantageous, 
than  the  first:  for  in  the  battle,  his  courage  had  pre¬ 
vailed  over  none  but  those  who  were  present  in  it; 
but  on  this  occasion,  his  kindness  and  clemency  ac¬ 
quired  him  a  whole  city,  and  subjected  every  heart 
to  him.  He  renewed  with  the  Athenians  the  ancient 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  granted  the 
Boeotians  a  peace,  after  having  left  a  3trong  garrison 
in  Thebes. 

We  are  told  that  Isocrates*  the  most  celebrated 
rhetorician  of  that  age,  who  loved  his  country  with 
the  utmost  tenderness,  could  not  survive  the  loss  and 
ignominy  with  which  it  was  covered,  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Chmronea.  The  instant  he  received 
the  news  of  it,  being  uncertain  what  use  Philip  would 
make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to  die  a  free¬ 
man,  he  hastened  his  end  by  abstaining  from  food. 
He  was  fourscore  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 


>  Plut.  in  vit.  derem  Orat.  p.  845.  ... 

*'Y7ro  rov  Av hoc 6 o fit iX-yifovTot,  rut g  Arrncciis  i<r«. 

Died.  f  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  359.  *  Plut.  in  Isocr.  p.  837. 
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Demosthenes  seemed  to  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  terrible  shock  which  Athens  received  at 
this  time,  and  which  gave  its  power  such  a  wound  as 
it  never  recovered.  But  at  the  very  instant  that  the 
Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  overthrow,5  which  af¬ 
fected  so  great  a  number  of  families,  when  it  would 
have  been  no  wonder,  and  the  multitude,  seized  with 
terror  and  alarms,  given  way  to  an  emotion  of  blind 
anger  against  the  man  whom  they  might  consider  in 
some  measure  as  the  author  of  thisdreadful  calamity; 
even  at  this  very  instant,  I  say,  the  people  submitted 
entirely  to  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  The  pre¬ 
cautions  that  were  taken  to  post  guards,  to  raise  the 
walls,  and  to  repair  the  ditches,  were  all  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  advice.  He  himself  was  appointed  to 
supply  the  city  with  provisions  and  to  repair  the 
walls,  which  latter  commission  he  executed  with  so 
much  generosity,  that  it  acquired  him  the  greatest 
honour;  and  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Ctesiphon, 
a  crown  of  gold  was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his 
having  presented  the  commonwealth  with  a  sum  of 
money  out  of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray  what 
was  wanting  of  the  sums  for  repairing  the  walls. 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of 
Chseronea,  the  orators  who  opposed  Demosthenes, 
having  all  risen  up  in  concert  against  him,  and  having 
cited  him  to  take  his  trial  according  to  law,  the  peo¬ 
ple  not  only  declared  him  innocent  of  the  several  ac¬ 
cusations  laid  to  his  charge,  but  conferred  more  ho¬ 
nours  upon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before;  so 
strongly  did  the  veneration  which  they  had  for  his 
zeal  and  fidelity  overbalance  the  efforts  of  calumny 
and  malice. 

The  Athenians  (a  fickle  wavering  people,  and  apt 
to  punish  their  own  errors  and  omissions  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  those  whose  projects  were  often  redered  abor¬ 
tive,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  had  exe¬ 
cuted  them  too  slowly)  in  thus  crowning  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  calamity  which  he  alone 
seemed  to  have  brought  upon  them,  pay  the  most 
glorious  homage  to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  By 
this  wise  and  brave  conduct,  they  seem  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  confess  their  own  error,  in  not  having  follow¬ 
ed  his  counsel  neither  fully  or  early  enough;  and  to 
confess  themselves  alone  guilty  of  all  the  evils  which 
had  befallen  them. 

But  the  people  did  not  stop  here.®  The  bones  of 
such  as  had  keen  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chteronea, 
having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be  interred,  they 
appointed  Demosthenes  to  pronounce  the  eulogium 
of  those  brave  men;  a  manifest  proof  that  they  did 
not  ascribe  to  him  the  ill  success  of  the  battle,  but  to 
Divine  Providence  only,  who  disposes  of  human 
events  at  pleasure;  a  circumstance  which  was  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned  in  the  inscription  engraved  on  the 
monument  of  those  illustrious  deceased  warriors. 

This  earth  entombs  those  victims  to  the  state 
Who  fell  a  glorious  sacrifice  to  zeal. 

Greece,  on  the  point  of  wearing  tyrant  chains, 

Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  escape  the  yoke. 

This  Jupiter  decreed:  no  effort,  mortals. 

Can  save  you  from  the  mighty  will  of  fate. 

To  gods  alone  belong  the  attribute 

Of  being  free  from  crimes,  with  never-ending  joy. 

Demosthenes  opposed  iEsrhines,7  who  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  reproaching  him  with  having  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  battle  in  question,  with  this  solid  answer: 
“Censure  me,”  says  he,  “for  the  counsels  I  gave, 
but  do  not  calumniate  me  for  the  ill  success  of  them. 
For  it  is  the  Supreme  Being  who  conducts  and  ter¬ 
minates  all  things;  whereas  it  is  from  the  nature  of 
the  counsel  itself,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  him  who  offers  it.  If  therefore  the  event  has 
declared  in  favour  of  Philip,  impute  it  not  to  me  as 
a  crime;  since  it  is  God,  and  not  myself,  who  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  victory.  But  if  you  can  prove  that  I  did 
not  exert  myself  with  probity,  vigilance,  and  an  ac¬ 
tivity  indefatigable,  and  superior  to  my  strength:  if 
with  these  I  did  not  seek,  I  did  not  employ,  every 


»  Demosth.  proCtes.  p.  514.  Plut.  in  Demosth.  p.  855 
®  Plut.  in  Demosth.  p.  855.  Demosth.  pro  Ctes.  p.  519, 
520.  t  Demosth.  pro  Gtes.  p.  505 
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method  which  human  prudence  could  suggest;  and 
did  not  inspire  the  most  necessary  and  noble  resolu¬ 
tions,  such  as  were  truly  worthy  of  Athenians;  show 
me  this,'  and  then  give  what  scope  you  please  to  your 
accusations.” 

He  afterwards  uses  that  bold  and  sublime  figure,* 1 * 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  beautiful  passage 
in  his  oration,  and  is  so  highly  applauded  by  Longi¬ 
nus.  ^  Demosthenes  endeavours  to  justify  his  ovvn 
conduct,  and  prove  to  the  Athenians  that  they  did 
not  do  wrong  in  giving  Philip  battle.  He  is  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  merely  citing  in  a  frigid  manner,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  great  man  who  had  fought  for  the  same 
cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  and  be¬ 
fore  Plataeae.  No,  he  makes  a  quite  different  use  of 
them,  says  this  rhetorician;  and,  on  a  sudden,  as  if 
inspired  by  some  god,  and  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  Apollo  himself,  cries  out,  swearing  by  those  brave 
defenders  of  Greece:  “No,  Athenians,  yon  have  not 
erred.  I  swear  by  those  illustrious  men  who  fought 
by  land  at  Marathon  and  Plataeae;  by  sea  before  Sa¬ 
lamis  and  Artemissium;  and  all  those  who  have  been 
honoured  by  the  commonwealth  with  the  solemn 
rites  of  burial;  and  not  those  only  who  have  been 
crowned  with  success, and  came  off  victorious.”  Would 
not  one  conclude,  adds  Longinus,  that  by  changing 
the  natural  air  of  the  proof  into  this  grand  and  pa¬ 
thetic  manner  of  affirming  by  oaths  of  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  nature,  he  deifies,  in  some  measure,  those  an¬ 
cient  citizens;  and  makes  all  who  die  in  the  same 
glorious  manner  so  many  gods,  by  whose  names  it  is 
proper  to  swear? 

I  have  already  observed  in  another  place,  how  na¬ 
turally  apt  these  orations  (spoken  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,3  to  the  glory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty)  were  to  inspire  the 
Athenian  youth  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  their  country, 
and  a  warm  desire  to  signalize  themselves  in  battle. 
Another  ceremony  observed  with  regard  to  those 
children  whose  fathers  had  died  in  the  bed  of  ho¬ 
nour,4  was  no  less  efficacious  to  inspire  them  with  the 
love  of  virtue.  In  a  celebrated  festival,  in  which 
shows  were  exhibited  to  the  whole  people,  a  herald 
came  upon  the  stage,  and  producing  the  young  or¬ 
phans  drest  in  complete  armour,  proclaimed  with  a 
loud  voice :  “  These  young  orphans  whom  an  untime¬ 
ly  death  in  the  midst  of  dangers  has  deprived  of  their 
illustrious  fathers,  have  found  in  the  people  a  parent, 
who  has  taken  care  of  them  till  no  longer  in  a  state 
of  infancy.  And  now  they  send  them  back,  armed 
cap-a-pie  to  follow  under  the  most  happy  auspices, 
their  own  affairs;  and  invite  them  to  emulate  one 
another  in  deserving  the  chief  employments  of  the 
state.”  By  such  methods  martial  bravery,  the  love 
of  one’s  country,  and  the  taste  for  virtue  and  solid 
glory,  are  perpetuated  in  a  state. 

It  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  Chasronea,  and 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Philip,  that  jEsehines, 
jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  rival,  impugned  the  decree 
which  had  granted  him  a  crown  of  gold,  and  drew 
up  an  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  or  rather  against 
Demosthenes.  But  the  cause  was  not  pleaded  till 
seven  or  eight  years  after,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander.  I  shall  relate  the 
event  of  it  in  this  place,  to  avoid  breaking  in  upon 
the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  that  prince. 

No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  was 
pleaded  with  so  much  pomp.  People  flocked  to  it 
from  all  parts  (says  Cicero:5)  and  they  had  great 
reason  for  so  doing;  for  what  sight  could  be  nobler, 
than  a  conflict  between  two  orators,  each  of  them  ex- 


r  Demosth.  pro  Ctes.  p.  508. 

4  Longin.  de  Rublim.  c  xiv. 

*  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Leptines,  p.  562 
observes,  that  the  Athenians  were  the  only  people  who 
caused  funeral  orations  to  be  spoken  in  honour  of  such  per¬ 
sons,  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country. 

4  ASschirt.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  452. 

1  Arl  quod  judicium  concursus  dicitur  e  tota  Grtecia  fae- 

tus  esse.  Quid  enim  aut  tarn  visendum,  aut  tarn  audien- 

dum  fuit,  quam  summorum  oratorum,  in  gravissima  causa 

accurataet  inimicitiis  incensa  contenlio?  Cicer.  de  opt.  sen. 

Orat.  n.  22. 


cellent  in  his  way;  both  formed  by  nature,  improved 
by  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual  dissensions  and  aD 
implacable  animosity  against  each  other? 

These  two  orations  have  always  been  considered 
as  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity,  especially  that  of 
Demosthenes.  Cicero  had  translated  the  whole  of 
it,6  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained 
of  it.  Unhappily  for  us,  the  preamble  only  to  that 
performance  is  now  extant,  which  is  sufficient  to  make 
us  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest. 

Amidst  the  numberless  beauties  which  are  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  every  part  of  these  two  orations,  methinks 
there  appears  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  censure  the 
writings  of  such  great  men)  a  considerable  defect 
that  very  much  lessens  their  perfection,  and  which 
appears  to  me  directly  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  solid 
and  just  eloquence;  and  that  is,  the  gross,  injurious 
terms  in  which  the  two  orators  reproach  one  another. 
The  same  objection  has  been  made  to  Cicero,  with 
regard  to  his  orations  against  Antony.  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  declared,  that  this  style,  this  assemblage  of  gross, 
opprobrious  expressions,  are  the  very  reverse  of  solid 
eloquence;  and  indeed,  every  speech,  which  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  passion  and  revenge,  never  fails  of  being  sus¬ 
pected  by  those  who  judge  of  it;  whereas  an  oration 
that  is  strong  and  invincible  from  its  reason  and  argu¬ 
ment,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  conducted  with 
reserve  and  moderation,  wins  the  heart,  whilst  it  in¬ 
forms  the  understanding;  and  persuades  no  less  by 
the  esteem  it  inspires  for  the  orator,  than  by  the 
force  of  his  arguments. 

The  times  seemed  to  favour  iEschines  very  much; 
for  the  Macedonian  party,  whom  he  always  befriend¬ 
ed,  was  very  powerful  in  Athens,  especially  after  the 
ruin  of  Thebes.  Nevertheless,  iEschines  lost  his 
cause,  and  was  justly  sentenced  to  banishment  for  his 
rash  accusation.  He  thereupon  went  and  settled  him¬ 
self  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  eloquence, 
the  fame  and  glory  of  which  continued  for  many 
ag’es.  He  began  his  lectures  with  the  two  orations 
that  had  occasioned  his  banishment.  Great  encomi¬ 
ums  were  given  to  that  of  iEschines:  but  when  they 
heard  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  plaudits  and  acclama¬ 
tions  were  redoubled.  And  it  was  then  that  he  spoke 
these  words,  so  highly  worthy  of  praise  in  the.  mouth 
of  an  enemy  and  a  rival:  “  But  W'hat  applauses  would 
you  not  have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
speak  it  himself.” 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  his 
conquest.  For  at  the  time  that  iEschines  was  lea¬ 
ving  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhodes,  Demos¬ 
thenes  ran  after  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  a 
jurse  ot  money;  an  offer  which  must  have  obliged 
lim  so  much  the  more,  as  he  had  less  room  to  expect 
it.  On  this  occasion  iEschines  cried  out:  “  How  will 
it  be  possible  for  me  not  to  regret  a  country, 1  in 
which  I  leave  an  enemy  more  generous,  than  I  can 
hope  to  find  friends  in  any  other  part  of  the  world!” 

SECTION  VII. — PHILIP,  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
AMPHICTYONS  IS  DECLARED  GENERAL  OF  THE 
GREEKS  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS,  AND  PREPARES 
FOR  THAT  IMPORTANT  EXPEDITION.  DOMESTIC 
TROUBLES  IN  HIS  HOUSEHOLD.  HE  DIVORCES 
OLYMPIAS,  AND  MARRIES  ANOTHER  WIFE.  HE 
SOLEMNIZES  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  CLEOPATRA  HI 
DAUGHTER  WITH  ALEXANDER  KING  OF  EPIRUS 
AND  IS  KILLED  AT  THE  NUPTIALS. 

The  battle  of  Chasronea  may  be 
said  to  have  enslaved  Greece.  Ma-  A.  M.  f  667 
cedon  at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  Ant.  J.  C.337 
30,000  soldiers,  gained  a  point  which 
Persia,  with  millions  of  men,  had  attempted  unsuc- 
cess fully  at  Platfeae,  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon 
thmp  m  (he  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  repulsed 
divided,  and  disarmed  his  enemies.  In  the  succeed¬ 
ing  ones,  he  had  subjected,  by  artifice  or  force,  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  and  had  made  him* 
self  its  arbiter;  but  now  he  prepares  to  revenge  the 
6  De  opt.  gen.  Orat. 

J  Some  authors  ascribe  these  words  to  Demosthenes 
when,  three  years  after,  he  met  with  the  same  fate  as  iEs' 
chines,  and  was  also  banished  from  Athens. 
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injuries  which  Greece  had  received  from  the  Barba¬ 
rians,  and  meditates  no  less  a  design  than  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  empire.  The  greatest  advantage  he 
gained  by  his  last  victory,1  (and  this  was  the  object 
he  long  had  in  view,  and  never  lost  sight  of)  was  to 
get  himself  appointed,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
their  generalissimo  against  the  Persians.  In  this 
quality  he  made  preparations,  in  order  to  invade  that 
mighty  empire.  He  nominated,  as  leaders  of  part  of 
his  forces,  Attains  and  Parmenio,  two  of  his  captains, 
on  whose  valour  and  wisdom  he  chiefly  relied,  and 
made  them  set  out  for  Asia  Minor. 

But  whilst  every  thing  abroad  was  glorious  and 
happy  for  Philip,2  lie  found  the  utmost  uneasiness  at 
home:  division  and  trouble  reigning  in  every  part  of 
his  family.  The  ill  temper  of  Olympias,  who  was 
naturally  jealous,  choleric,  and  vindictive,  raised  dis¬ 
sensions  perpetually  in  it,  which  made  Philip  almost 
out  of  love  with  life:  not  to  mention  that,  as  he  him¬ 
self  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  it  is  said  that  he  expe¬ 
rienced,  on  his  wife’s  part,  the  infidelity  he  had  so 
justly  deserved.  But  whether  he  had  a  just  subject 
of  complaint,  or  whether  it  was  from  fickleness  and 
inconstancy,  it  is  certain  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
divorce  her.  Alexander,  who  had  been  disgusted 
upon  several  other  accounts,  was  highly  offended  at 
this  treatment  of  his  mother. 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  niece  to  Attalus,  a  very  young  lady,  whose  beau¬ 
ty',  however,  was  so  exquisite  that  he  could  not  resist 
its  charms.  In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  upon  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  nuptials,  and  in  the  heat  of  udne,  Atta¬ 
lus,  who  was  uncle  to  the  new  queen  by  the  mother’s 
side,  took  it  into  his  head  to  say  that  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans  ought  to  beseech  the  gods  to  give  them  a  lawful 
successor  for  their  king.  Upon  this  Alexander,  who 
was  naturally  choleric,  exasperated  at  such  an  insult, 
cried  out,  “Wretch,  dost  thou  then  take  me  fora 
bastard?”  and  at  the  same  time  flung  the  cup  at  his 
bead.  Attalus  returned  the  compliment;  upon 
which  the  quarrel  grew  warmer.  Philip,  who  sat  at 
another  table,  was  very  much  offended  to  see  the 
feast  interrupted  in  this  manner;  and  not  recollecting 
that  he  was  lame,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  directly  at 
his  son.  Happily  the  father  fell,  so  that  the  guests 
had  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  between  them. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was,  to  keep  Alexander  from 
rushing  upon  his  ruin.  Exasperated  at  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  such  heinous  affronts,  in  spite  of  all  the  guests 
could  say,  concerning  the  duty  he  owed  Philip  as  his 
father  and  his  sovereign,  he  vented  his  resentments 
in  this  bitter  sneer:  “  The  Macedonians  indeed,  have 
a  captain  there,  vastly  able  to  cross  from  Europe  into 
Asia;  he  who  cannot  step  from  one  table  to  another, 
without  running  the  hazard  of  breaking  his  neck!” 
After  these  words,  he  left  the  hall;  and  taking  Olym- 
ias,  his  mother,  along  with  him,  who  had  been  so 
ighly  affronted,  he  conducted  her  to  Epirus,  and 
himself  went  over  to  the  Ilyirians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  was 
connected  with  Philip  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  was  very  free  and  familiar  with  him, 
arrived  at  his  court.  After  the  first  civilities  and  ca¬ 
resses  were  over,  Philip  asked  him  whether  the  Greeks 
were  at  peace  among  themselves?  “  It  indeed  be¬ 
comes  you,  Sir,”  replied  Demaratus,  “  to  be  concern¬ 
ed  about  Greece,  who  have  filled  your  own  house 
with  feuds  and  dissensions.”  The  prince,  sensibly 
affected  with  this  reproach,  came  to  himself,  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  error,  and  sent  Demaratus  to  Alexander 
to  persuade  him  to  return  home. 

Philip  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 

A.  M.  3668.  conquest  of  Asia.  Full  of  the  mighty 
Ant.  J.  C-  336.  project  which  he  was  revolving  in  his 
mind,  he  consults  the  gods  to  know 
what  would  be  the  event  of  it,  The  priestess  replied, 
“The  victim  is  already  crowned,  his  end  draws  nigh, 
and  he  will  soon  be  sacrificed.”  Philip  hearing  this, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  interpreted  an  oracle  in 
his  own  favour,  the  ambiguity  of  which  ought  at  least 
to  have  kept  him  in  some  suspense.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  himself 

•Tuiod.  1.  xvi.  p.479.  1  Plot,  in  Alex.  p.  669. 


entirely  to  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and 
devote  himself  solely-  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he 
despatches  with  all  possible  diligence  his  domestic  af¬ 
fairs.  After  this,  he  offers  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
the  gods;  and  prepares  to  celebrate,  with  incredible 
magnificence,  in  fEgfe,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Alexander  kin»  0f  Epirus,  and  brother 
to  Olympias  his  queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  Greece;  and  heaped 
upon  them  every  mark  of  friendship  and  honour,  to 
testify  his  gratitude  for  their  having  elected  him 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their 
court  to  him  in  emulation  of  each  other,  by  sending 
him  golden  crowns;  and  Athens  distinguished  her¬ 
self  above  all  the  rest  by  her  zeal.  Neoptolemus  the 
poet  had  written,  purposely  for  that  festival,  a  trage¬ 
dy,  entitled  Cinyras,3  in  which,  under  borrowed 
names,  he  represented  this  prince  as  already  victor 
over  Darius,  and  master  of  Asia.  Philip  listened  to 
these  happy  presages  with  joy;  and,  comparing  them 
with  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  assured  himself  of  con¬ 
quest.  The  day  after  the  nuptials,  games  and  shows 
were  solemnized.  As  these  formed  part  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  there  were  carried  in  it,  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony,  twelve  statues  of  the  gods, 
carved  with  inimitable  art.  A  thirteenth,  that  sur¬ 
passed  them  all  in  magnificence,  was  that  of  Philip, 
which  represented  him  as  a  god.  The  hour  for  his 
leaving  the  palace  being  arrived,  he  went  forth  in  a 
white  robe;  and  advanced  with  a  majestic  air,  in  the 
midst  of  acclamations,  towards  the  theatre,  where  an 
infinite  multitude  of  Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreign¬ 
ers,  waited  his  coming  with  impatience.  His  guards 
marched  before  and  behind  him,  leaving,  by  his  or¬ 
der,  a  considerable  space  between  themselves  and 
him,  to  give  the  spectators  a  better  opportunity  of 
surveying  him;  and  also  to  show  that  he  considered 
the  affection  which  the  Grecians  bore  him  as  his  safest 
guard. 

But  all  the  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials 
ended  in  the  murder  of  Philip;  and  it  was  his  refusal 
to  do  an  act  of  justice  that  occasioned  his  death. 
Some  time  before,  Attalus,  inflamed  with  wine  at  an 
entertainment,  had  insulted,  in  the  most  shocking 
manner,  Pausanias,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman. 
The  latter  had  long  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruel 
affront,  and  was  perpetually  imploring  the  king  to  in¬ 
terpose  his  power.  But  Philip,  unwilling  to  disgust 
Attalus,  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom,  as  was  before  ob¬ 
served,  he  had  married  after  having  divorced  Olym¬ 
pias  his  first  queen,  would  never  listen  to  Pausanias’s 
complaints.  However,  to  console  him  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  and  express  the  high  esteem  and  the  great  con¬ 
fidence  he  reposed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  his  life-guard.  But  this  was  not  what 
the  young  Macedonian  required,  whose  anger  now 
swelling  to  fury  directs  itself  against  hisjudge,  and 
he  forms  the  design  of  wiping  out  his  shame  by  im¬ 
bruing  his  hands  in  a  most  horrid  murder. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  he  is  vast¬ 
ly  strong  and  formidable.  Pausanias,  the  better  to 
put  his  bloody  design  in  execution,  chose  the  instant 
of  that  pompous  ceremony;  when  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  multitude  were  fixed  on  the  prince;  doubtless 
to  make  his  vengeance  more  conspicuous,  and  pro¬ 
portion  it  to  the  gieatness  of  the  injury  which  he 
had  received,  and  for  which  he  conceived  he  had  a 
right  to  make  the  king  responsible,  as  he  had  long  so¬ 
licited  that  prince  in  vain  for  the  satisfaction  due  to 
him.  Seeing  him  therefore  alone,  in  the  space  which 
his  guards  left  round  him,  he  advances  forwards, 
stabs  him  with  a  dagger,  and  lays  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

Diodorus  observes,  that  he  was  assassinated  the 
very  instant  his  statue  entered  the  theatre.  The  as¬ 
sassin  had  prepared  horses  ready  for  his  (scape,  and 
would  have  g-ot  off,  had  not  an  accident  happened 
which  stopped  him,  and  gave  the  pursuers  time  to 

3  Seutouius,  among  the  presages  of  Caligula’s  death,  who 
died  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Philip,  observes,  that 
Mnester  the  Pantomime,  exhibited  the  same  piece  which 
Neoptolemus  had  represented  tiie  very  day  Philip  was  mur¬ 
dered. 
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overtake  him.  Pausanias  was  immediately  cut  to  pie¬ 
ces  upon  the  spot.  Thus  died  Philip,1 
A.  M,  3668.  at  forty-seven  years  of  age,  after 
Ant.  J.C.336.  having  reigned  twenty-four.  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus,  king  ot  Persia,  died 
also  the  same  year. 

Demosthenes  had  private  notice  sent  him  of 
Philip’s  death;  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  resume  their  courage,  he  went  to  the  council 
with  an  air  of  joy,  and  said,  that  the  night  before  he 
had  had  a  dream,  which  promised  some  great  felicity 
to  the  Athenians.  A  little  after,  couriers  arrived 
with  the  news  of  Philip’s  death,  on  which  occasion 
the  people  abandoned  themselves  to  the  transports 
of  immoderate  joy,  which  far  exceeded  all  bounds  of 
decency.  Demosthenes  particularly  had  inspired  them 
with  these  sentiments;  for  he  himself  appeared  in 
public  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  dressed 
with  the  utmost  magnificence,  though  his  daughter 
had  been  dead  but  seven  days.  He  also  engaged  the 
Athenians  to  other  sacrifices,  to  thank  the  gods  for 
the  good  news;  and,  by  a  decree,  ordained  a  crown 
to  Pausanias,  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion  we  do  not  recognize  either  De¬ 
mosthenes  or  the  Athenians;  and  we  can  scarce  con¬ 
ceive  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  so  detestable  a 
clime  as  the  murder  of  a  king,  policy,  at  least,  did 
not  induce  them  to  dissemble  such  sentiments  as 
reflected  dishonour  on  them,  without  being  at  all  to 
their  advantage;  and  which  showed  that  honour  and 
probity  were  utterly  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SECTION  VIII.— MEMORABLE  ACTIONS  AND  SAY¬ 
INGS  OP  PHILIP.  GOOD  AND  BAD  QUALITIES  OF 
THAT  PRINCE. 

There  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  facts 
and  expressions,  which  often  give  us  a  better  idea  of 
their  character  than  their  most  shining  actions;  be¬ 
cause  in  the  latter  they  generally  study  their  conduct, 
act  a  borrowed  part,  and  propose  themselves  to  the 
view  of  the  world;  whereas  in  the  former,  as  they 
speak  and  act  from  nature,  they  exhibit  themselves 
such  as  they  really-  are,  without  art  and  disguise. 
M.  de  Tourreil  has  collected  with  sufficient  industry 
most  of  the  memorable  actions  and  sayings  of  Philip, 
and  he  has  been  particularly  careful  to  draw  the 
character  of  this  prince.  The  reader  is  not  to  expect 
much  order  and  connection  in  the  recital  of  these 
detached  actions  and  sayings. 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery  so  far  as  to  reward 
the  adulation  of  Thrasideus  with  the  title  of  king  in 
Thessaly,  he,  however,  at  some  intervals  loved  truth. 
He  permitted  Aristotle2  to  give  him  precepts  on  the 
art  of  reigning.  He  declared,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
the  Athenian  orators  for  having  corrected  him  of  his 
errors,  by  frequently  reproaching  him  with  them. 
He  kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell  him  every  day, 
before  he  gave  audience,  « Philip,  remember  tho'u 
art  mortal.” 

He3  discoverd  great  moderation, «  even  when  he 
was  spoken  to  in  offensive  and  injurious  terms;  and 
also,  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration,  when 
truth  was  told  him;  a  great  quality,  says  Seneca,  in 
kings,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  their 
reign.  At  the  close  of  an  audience  which  he  gave  to 
some  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  were  come  to  com¬ 
plain  of  some  act  of  hostility,  be  asked,  whether  he 
could  do  them  any  service?  “The  greatest  service 
thou  couldst  do  us,”  said  Demochares,  “  would  be  to 
hang  thyself.”  Philip,  without  the  least  emotion, 
though  he  perceived  all  the  persons  present  were 
highly  offended  at  these  words,  made  the  following 
answer-  “Go,  tell  your  superiors,  that  those  who 
dare  to  make  use  of  such  insolent  language  are  more 
haughty,  and  less  peaceably  inclined,  than  they  who 
can  forgive  them.*’ 

Being  present,5  in  an  indecent  posture,  at  the  sale 
‘  JSschin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  440. 

*  Arist.  Epist.  Plutarch,  in  Apoph.  p.  177.  .(Elian,  lib. 
VMt.  c  15 

*  Srncc.  tie  Ira,  ’.  iii  c  23 

4  Si  qua;  alia  in  Philippo  virtus,  fuitet  contumeliarum 
patientia,  ingens  instrumentum  ad  tutelam  regni. 

*  PlUt.  £ 


l  of  some  captives,  one  of  them,  going  up  to  him 
whispered  in  his  ear,  “Let  down  the  lappet  of  your 
robe;”  upon  which  Philip  replied,  “Set  the  man  at 
liberty;  I  did  not  know  till  now  that  he  was  one  of 
my  friends.” 

The  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  punish  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Peloponnesians,6  who  had  hissed 
him  publicly  in  the  Olympic  games:  “What  won’t 
they  attempt,”  replied  Philip,  “  should  I  do  them  any 
injury,  since  they  laugh  at  me,  after  having  received 
so  many  favours  at  my  hand?” 

His  courtiers  advising  him  to  drive  from  him  a 
certain  person  who  spoke  ill  of  him:  7  “  Yes,  indeed 
said  he,  “and  so  he’ll  go  and  speak  injuriously  of  me 
every  where.”  Another  time,  when  they  advised 
him  to  dismiss  a  man  of  probity,  who  had  reproached 
him:  “Let  us  first  take  care,”  says  he,  “that  we 
have  not  given  him  reason  to  do  so.”  Hearing  after¬ 
wards  that  the  person  in  question  was  but  in  poor 
circumstances,  and  in  no  favour  with  the  courtiers, 
he  was  very  bountiful  to  him:  on  which  occasion  his 
reproaches  were  changed  into  applauses,  which  occa¬ 
sioned  another  fine  saying  of  this  prince’s:  “  It  is  in 
the  power  of  kings  to  make  themselves  beloved 
or  hated.” 

Being  urged  to  assist,8  with  the  influence  and 
authority  he  had  with  the  judges,  a  person  whose 
reputation  would  be  quite  lost,  by  the  sentence  which 
was  going  to  be  pronounced  against  him;  “I  had 
rather,”  says  he,  “  he  should  lose  his  reputation, 
than  I  mine.” 

Philip9  rising  from  an  entertainment  at  which  he 
had  sitien  several  hours,  was  addressed  by  a  woman, 
who  begged  him  to  examine  her  cause,  and  to  hear 
several  reasons  she  had  to  alledge,  which  were  not 
pleasing  to  him.  He  accordingly  heard  it,  and  gave 
sentence  against  her;  upon  which  she  replied  very 
calmly,  “1  appeal.”  “How!”  says  Philip,  “from 
your  king?  To  whom  then?”  “To  Philip  when 
fasting,”  replied  the  woman.  The  manner  in  which 
he  received  this  answer  would  do  honour  to  the  most 
sober  prince.  He  gave  the  cause  a  second  hearing; 
acknowledged  the  injustice  of  bis  sentence,  and  con¬ 
demned  himself  to  make  amends  for  it. 

A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  often  before  him,1® 
to  sue  for  audience,  and  to  beseech  him  to  put  an 
end  to  her  law-suit;  but  Philip  always  told  her  he 
had  no  lime  Exasperated  at  these  refusals,  whicn 
had  been  so  often  repeated,  she  replied  one  day  with 
emotion;  “  If  you  have  not  time  to  do  me  justice,  be 
no  longer  king.”  Philip  was  strongly  affected  with 
this  rebuke,  which  a  just  indignation  had  extorted 
from  this  poor  woman;  and  far  from  being  offended 
at  it,  he  satisfied  her  that  instant,  and  afterwards 
became  more  punctual  in  giving  audience.  He  was 
sensible,  that  in  fact  a  king  and  a  judge  are  the  same 
thing;  that  the  throne  is  a  tribunal;  that  the  sove¬ 
reign  authority  is  a  supreme  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  indispensable  obligation  to  do  justice;  that  to 
distribute  it  to  his  subjects,  and  to  grant  them  the 
timediece-sary  for  that  purpose,  was  not  a  favour,  but 
a  duty-  and  a  debt;  that  he  ought  to  appoint  persons 
to  assist  him  in  this  function,  but  not  to  disburden 
himself  absolutely  from  it;  and  that  he  was  no  less 
obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.  All  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  included  in  this  natural,  unaffected,  and 
very  sensible  expression,  “  Be  no  longer  king;”  11  and 
Philip  comprehended  all  its  force. 

He  understood  raillery, 12  was  very  fond  of  smart 
sayings,  and  very  happy  at  them  himself.  Having 
received  a  wound  near  the  throat,  and  his  surgeon 
importuning  him  daily  with  some  new  request 
“Take  what  thou  wilt,”  says  he,  “for  thou  hast  me 
by  the  throat.” 

It  is  also  related,18  that  after  hearing  two  villains 
who  accused  each  other  of  various  crimes,  he  banish 
ed  the  one  and  sentenced  the  other  to  follow  him. 

Menecrates, 14  the  physician  who  was  so  mad  as  to 
fancy  himself  Jupiter,  wrote  to  Philip  in  these  terms. 
“Menecrates  Jupiter,  to  Philip  greeting.”  Philip 

*  Plat.  1  Plut.  o  .Apoph th.  *  Pint. 

8  Ibid.  io  Plut  ii  Kui  &xtI Ki'is 

i*  Plut.  i*  Id  4  Julian,  lib.  xii.  cap.  51. 
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answered,  “Philip  to  Menecrates,  health  and  rea¬ 
son.”1  But  this  king  did  not  stop  here;  for  he  hit 
upon  a  pleasant  remedy  for  his  visionary  corre¬ 
spondent.  Philip  invited  him  to  a  grand  entertain¬ 
ment.  Menecrates  had  a  separate  table,  where 
nothing  was  served  up  to  him  but  incense  and  per¬ 
fume.  whilst  all  the  other  guests  fed  upon  the  most 
exquisite  dainties.  The  first  transports  of  joy  with 
which  he  was  seized,  when  he  found  his  divinity 
acknowledged,  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man; 
but  hunger  afterwards  forcing  him  to  recollect  his 
being  so,  he  was  quite  tired  with  the  character  of 
Jupi  ter,  and  took  leave  of  the  company  abruptly. 

Philip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  highly  to 
the  honour  of  his  prime  minister. 2  That  prince 
being  one  day  reproached  with  devoting  too  manjr 
Hours  to  sleep;  “I  indeed  sleep,”  says  he,  "but 
.Antipater  wakes.” 

Parmenio,3  hearing  the  ambassadors  of  all  Greece 
murmuring  one  day  because  Philip  lay  too  long  in 
bed,  and  did  not  give  them  audience:  “Do  not 
wonder,”  says  he,  “  it  he  sleeps  whilst  you  wake;  tor 
he  waked  whilst  you  slept.”  By  this  he  wittily 
reproached  them  for  their  supineness  in  neglecting 
their  interest  whilst  Philip  was  very  vigilant  in 
regard  to  his.  This  Demosthenes  was  perpetually 
observing  to  them  with  his  usual  freedom. 

Every  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  used  to  elect 
a  new  general  every  year.  “*  These  did  their  duty  by 
turns,  and  every  general  for  the  day  commanded  as 
generalissimo.  But  Philip  joked  upon  this  multi¬ 
plicity  of  chiefs,  and  said,  “  In  my  whole  life  I  could 
never  find  but  one  general  (Parmenio,)  whereas  the 
Athenians  can  find  ten  every  year  at  the  very  instant 
they  want  them.” 

The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the 
birth  of  his  son,  proves  the  regard  that  prince  paid 
to  learned  men;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  he 
himself  had  for  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  The 
other  letters  of  his,  which  are  still  extant,  do  him  no 
less  honour.  But  his  great  talent  was  that  of  war 
and  policy,  in  which  he  was  equalled  by  few;  and  it 
is  time  to  consider  him  under  this  double  character. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  M.  de  Tourreil 
is  the  author  of  most  of  the  subsequent  particulars, 
and  that  it  is  he  who  is  going  to  give  the  picture  of 
king  Philip. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this 
prince  were  greater  as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman. 
Surrounded  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  powerful  and  formi¬ 
dable  enemies,  he  employed  sometimes  artifice,  and 
sometimes  force,  to  defeat  them.  He  uses  his  en¬ 
deavours  with  success  to  divide  his  opponents.  To 
strike  the  surer,  he  eludes  and  wards  oft  the  blows 
which  were  aimed  at  himself ;  equally  prudent  in 
good  and  ill  fortune,  he  does  not  abuse  victory; 
equally  ready  to  pursue  or  wait  for  it,  he  either 
hastens  his  pace  or  slackens  it,  as  necessity  requires; 
he  leaves  nothing  to  the  caprice  of  chance,  but  what 
cannot  be  directed  by  wisdom:  in  fine,  he  is  ever 
immoveable,  ever  fixed  within  the  just  bounds  which 
divide  boldness  from  temerity. 

In  Philip  we  perceive  a  king  nearly  as  much  master 
of  his  allies  as  of  his  own  subjects,  and  no  less  formi¬ 
dable  in  treaties  than  in  battles;  a  vigilant  and  active 
monarch,  who  is  his  own  superintendent,  his  own 
prime  minister  and  generalissimo.  We  see  him  fired 
with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  searching  for  it 
where  it  is  sold  at  the  highest  price;  making  fatigue 
and  danger  his  dearest  delights;  forming  incessantly 
that  just,  that  speedy  harmony  of  reflection  and 
action  which  military  expeditions  require;  and  with 
all  these  advantages  turning  the  fury  of  his  arms 
against  commonwealths,  exhausted  by  long  wars, 
torn  by  intestine  divisions,  sold  by  their  own  citi¬ 
zens,  served  by  a  body  6f  mercenary  or  undisciplined 
troops;  obstinately  deaf  to  good  advice,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  determined  on  their  ruin. 

lie  unites  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are  com- 

1  The  Greek  word  uy-is sfvsiv  signifies  both  these  things. 

»  Plutarch.  3  Id. 

*  Plutarch  i»  Apoph.  p.  177. 


monly  found  incompatible,  viz.  a  steadiness  and 
calmness  of  soul  that  rendered  him  attentive  to  take 
advantage  of  every  juncture,  and  to  seize  the  favour¬ 
able  moment  without  being  disconcerted  by  disap¬ 
pointments;  this  calmness,  1  say,  was  united  with  an 
activity,  ardour,  and  vivacity,  which  were  regardless 
of  intervals  for  rest,  of  the  difference  of  seasons,  or 
the  greatest  of  dangers.  No  warrior  was  ever  bolder, 
or  more  intrepid  in  fight.  Demosthenes,  who  cannot 
be  suspected  of  flattering  him,  gives  a  glorious  testi¬ 
mony  of  him  on  this  head:  for  which  reason  I  will 
cite  his  own  words.  “I  saw,” 6  says  this  orator, 
“this  very  Philip,  with  whom  we  disputed  for 
sovereignty  and  empire;  I  saw  him,  though  cove-ed 
with  wounds,  his  eye  struck  out,  his  collar-bone 
broken,  maimed  both  in  his  hands  and  feet,  still  reso¬ 
lutely  rush  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to 
deliver  up  to  fortune  any  other  part  of  his  body  she 
might  desire,  provided  he  might  live  honourably  and 
gloriously  with  the  rest  of  it.” 

Philip  was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  inspired  his 
whole  army  with  the  same  valour.  Instructed  by 
able  masters  in  the  science  of  war,  as  the  reader  has 
seen,  he  had  brought  his  troops  to  the  most  exact, 
regular  discipline;  and  trained  up  men  capable  of 
seconding  him  in  his  great  enterprises.  He  well 
knew  how,  without  lessening  his  own  authority,  to 
familiarize  himself  with  his  sotfliers;  and  commanded 
rather  as  a  father  of  a  family,  than  as  the  general  of 
an  army,  whenever  it  was  consistent  with  discipline. 
And  indeed  from  this  affability,  which  merited  so 
much  the  greater  submission  and  respect,  as  he 
required  less,  and  seemed  to  dispense  with  it,  his 
soldiers  were  always  ready  to  follow  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  paid  him  the  most  implicit 
obedience.  .  . 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  use  of  military 
stratagems  than  Philip.  The  dangers  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed  in  his  youth,  had  taught  him  the 
necessity  of  precautions,  and  the  art  of  resources.  A 
wise  diffidence,  which  is  of  service,  as  it  shows  dan¬ 
ger  in  its  true  light,  made  him  not  fearful  and  irre¬ 
solute,  but  cautious  and  prudent.  What  reason  soe¬ 
ver  he  might  have  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of 
success,  he  never  depended  upon  it;  and  thought 
himself  superior  to  the  enemy  only  in  vigilance. 
Ever  accurate  in  his  projects,  and  inexhaustible  in 
expedients:  his  views  were  unbounded;  his  genius 
was  wonderful,  in  fixing  upon  proper  junctures  for 
the  executing  of  his  designs:  and  his  dexterity  in  not 
suffering  his  designs  to  be  discovered  no  less  admi¬ 
rable.  Impenetrable  as  to  his  secrets,  even  to  his 
best  friends,  he  was  capable  of  attempting  or  conceal¬ 
ing  any  thing.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  that 
he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  lull  the  Athenians 
asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of  peace;  and  to  lay  si¬ 
lently  the  foundations  of  his  grandeur,  in  their  ere 
dulous  security  and  blind  indolence. 

But  these  exalted  qualities  were  not  without  im 
perfections.  Not  to  mention  his  excess  in  eating  ana 
carousing,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  with  the 
utmost  intemperance;  he  also  has  been  reproached 
with  the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned  manners.  We 
may  form  a  judgment  of  this  from  those  who  were 
most  intimate  with  him,  and  the  company  which  usu¬ 
ally  frequented  his  palace.  A  set  of  profligate  de¬ 
bauchees,  buffoons,  pantomimes,  and  wretches  worse 
than  these,  flatterers  I  mean,  whom  avarice  and  am 
bition  draw  in  crowds  round  the  great  and  powerful; 
such  were  the  people  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
his  confidence  and  bounty.  Demosthenes  is  not  the 
only  person  who  reproaches  Philip  with  these  vices 
for  this  might  be  suspected  in  so  avowed  an  enemy 
but  Theopompus,  a  famous  historian,6  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  history  of  that  prince  in  fifty-eight  books,  of 
which  unhappily  a  few  framents  only  are  extant, 
gives  a  still  more  disadvantageous  character  of  him. 
“Philip,”  says  he,7  “despised  modesty  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  life.  He  lavished  his  esteem  and  liberality 
on  men  abandoned  to  debauchery  and  the  last  ex- 
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cesses  of  licentiousness.  He  was  pleased  to  see  the 
companions  of  his  pleasures  excel  no  less  in  the 
abominable  ads  of  injustice  and  malignity,  than  in 
the  science  of  debauchery.  What  species  of  infamy, 
what  sort  of  crimes,  did  they  not  commit  !”  &c. 

But  a  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  Philip,  is  that  very  one  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  esteemed  by  many  persons;  I 
mean  his  politics.  He  is  considered  in  this  respect 
as  a  prince  of  the  greatest  abilities  that  ever  lived. 
And,  indeed,  the  reader  may  have  observed,  by  the 
history  of  his  actions,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of 
his  remn,  he  had  laid  down  a  plan,  from  which  he 
never  deviated;  and  this  was  to  raise  himself  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece.  When  scarce  seated  on  his 
hrone,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  with  powerful 
nemies,  what  probability  was  there  that  he  could 
form,  at  least  that  h,e  could  execute,  such  a  project 
as  this?  However,  he  did  not  once  lose  sight  of  it. 
Wars,  battles,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  confede¬ 
racies;  in  short,  every  thing  terminated  in  that  point. 
He  was  very  lavish  of  his  gold  and  silver,  merely  to 
engage  creatures  in  his  service.  He  carried  on  a 
private  intelligence  with  all  the  cities  of  Greece;  and 
by  the  assistance  of  pensioners,  on  whom  he  had 
settled  very  large  stipends,  he  was  informed  very 
exactly  of  all  the  resolutions  taken  in  them,  and 
generally  succeeded  in  causing  the  deliberations  to 
take  a  turn  in  his  own  favour.  By  this  means,  he 
deceived  the  prudence,  eluded  the  efforts,  and  lulled 
asleep  the  vigilance  of  states,  who  till  then  had  been 
looked  upon  as  the  most  active,  the  wisest  and  most 
penetrating,  of  all  Greece.  In  treading  in  these  steps 
for  twenty  years  together,  we  see  him  proceeding 
with  great  order,  and  advancing  regularly  towards 
the  mark  on  which  his  eye  was  fixed;  but  always  by 
windings  and  subterraneous  passages,  the  outlets 
alone  ot  which  discovered  the  design. 

Polyaenus  shows  us  evidently  the  methods  whereby 
he  subjected  Thessaly, 1  which  was  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  completing  of  his  other  designs.  “  He 
did  not,”  says  he,  “carry  on  an  open  war  against  the 
Thessalians,  but  took  advantage  of  the  discord  that 
divided  the  cities  and  the  whole  country  into  dif¬ 
ferent  factions.  He  succoured  those  who  sued  for 
his  assistance;  and  whenever  he  had  conquered,  he 
did  not  entirely  ruin  the  vanquished,  he  did  not  dis¬ 
arm  them,  nor  raze  their  walls;  on  the  contrary,  he 
protected  the  weakest,  and  endeavoured  to  weaken 
and  subject  the  strongest:  in  a  word,  he  rather 
fomented  than  appeased  their  divisions,  having  in 
every  place  orators  in  his  pay,  those  artificers  of°dis- 
cord,  those  firebrands  of  commonwealths.  And  it 
was  by  these  stratagems,  not  by  his  arms,  that  Philip 
subdued  Thessaly.”  " 

All  this  is  a  masterpiece, 2  a  miracle,  in  point  of 
politics.  But  what  engines  does  this  art  set  to  work, 
what  methods  does  it  employ  to  compass  its  designs? 
Deceit,  craft,  fraud,  falsehood,  perfidy,  and  penury. 
Are  these  the  weapons  of  virtue?  We  see  in  this 
prince  a  boundless  ambition,  conducted  by  an  artful, 
insinuating,  knavish,  subtle  genius;  but  we  do  not 
find  him  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  form  the 
truly  great  man.  Philip  had  neither  faith  nor  honour; 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  aggrandizing 
of  his  power,  was  in  his  opinion  just  and  lawful.  He 
gave  his  word  with  a  firm  resolution  to  break  it;  and 
made  promises  which  he  would  have  been  very  sorry 
to  keep.  He  thought  himself  skilful  in  proportion  as 
he  was  perfidious,  and  made  his  glory  consist  in  de¬ 
ceiving  all  with  whom  he  treated.  He  did  not  blush 
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to  say,3  “That  children  were  amused  with  play 
things,  and  men  with  oaths.” 

How  shameful  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distinguish 
ed  by  being  more  artful,  a  greater  dissembler,  more 
profound  in  malice,  and  more  a  knave  than  any  other 
person  of  his  age,  and  to  leave  so  infamous  an  idea 
of  himself  to  all  posterity!  What  idea  should  we 
form  to  ourselves  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world, 
of  a  man  who  should  value  himself  upon  tricking 
others,  and  rank  insincerity  and  fraud  among  virtues? 
Such  a  character  in  private  life  is  detested  as  the  bane 
and  ruin  of  society.  How  then  can  it  become  an 
object  of  esteem  and  admiration  in  princesjind  nnnis- 
ters  of  state,  persons  who  are  bound  by  stronger  ties 
than  the  rest  of  men  (because  of  the  eminence  of 
their  stations,  and  the  importance  of  the  employ¬ 
ments  they  fill)  to  revere  sincerity,  justice,  and  above 
all,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  oaths;  to  bind  which 
they  invoke  the  name  and  majesty  of  a  God,  the 
inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety?  A  bare 
promise  among  private  persons  ought  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable,  if  they  have  the  least  sense  of  honour; 
but  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  among  princes? 
“We  are  bound,”  says  a  celejyated  writer,4  “to 
speak  truth  to  our  neighbour;  for  the  use  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  speech  imply  a  tacit  promise  of  truth; 
speech  having  been  given  us  for  no  other  purpose. 
It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  private  man  with 
another;  it  is  a  common  compact  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  a  kind  of  right  of  nations,  or  rather  a 
law  of  nature.  Now,  whoever  tells  an  untruth,  vio¬ 
lates  this  law  and  common  compact.”  How  greatly 
is  this  enormity  increased,  when  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  has  intervened,  and  the  name  of  God  been  called 
upon  to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always  in  treaties! 
“Were  sincerity  and  truth  banished  from  every  part 
of  the  earth,”  6  said  John  I.  king  of  France,  upon  his 
being  solicited  to  violate  a  treaty,  “they  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  mouths  of  kings.” 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to  act 
in  this  manner,  is,  their  being  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
only  means  to  make  a  negotiation  succeed.  But 
though  this  were  the  case,  yet  can  it  ever  be  lawful 
to  purchase  such  success  at  the  expense  of  probity, 
honour,  and  religion?  “  If  your  father-in-law” 
(Ferdinand  the  Catholic,3)  said  Lewis  XII.  to  Philip 
archduke  of  Austria,  “has  acted  perfidiously,  I  am 
determined  not  to  imitate  him;  and  I  am  much  more 
pleased  in  having  lost  a  kingdom  (Naples)  which  I 
am  able  to  recover,  than  I  should  have  been  had  1 
lost  my  honour,  which  can  never  be  recovered.” 

But  those  politicians  who  have  neither  honour  nor 
religion,  deceive  themselves  even  in  this  very  par¬ 
ticular.  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the  Christian 
world  for  princes  and  ministers,  whose  notions  of 
policy  were  very  different  from  these.  To  go  no 
farther  than  our  Greek  historv,  how  many  great  men 
have  we  seen  perfectly  successful  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs,  in  treaties  of  peace  and  war;  in 
a  word,  in  the  most  important  negotiations,  without 
once  making  use  of  artifice  and  deceit!  An  Aristides, 
a  Cimon,  a  Plior.ion,  and  so  many  more,  some  of 
whom  were  so  very  scrupulous  in  matters  relating  to 
truth,  as  to  believe  they  were  not  allowed  to  tell  a 
falsehood,  even  laughing  and  in  sport.  Cyrus,  the 
most  famous  conqueror  of  the  east,  thought  nothing 
was  more  unworthy  of  a  prince,  nor  more  capable  of 
drawing  upon  him  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  than  lying  and  deceit.  It  therefore  ought  to  be 
ooked  upon  as  a  certain  truth,  that  no  success,  how 
brilliant  soever,  can  or  ought  to  cover  the  shame  and 
ignominy  which  arise  from  breach  of  faith  and  perjury 
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SECTION.  I. — ALEXANDER’S  BIRTH.  THE  TEM¬ 
PLE  OF  EPHESUS  IS  BURNED  THE  SAME  DAY. 
THE  HAPPY  NATURAL  INCLINATIONS  OF  THAT 
PRINCE.  ARISTOTLE  IS  APPOINTED  HIS  PRECEP¬ 
TOR,  WHO  INSPIRES  HIM  WITH  A  SURPRISING 
TASTE  FOR  LEARNING.  HE  BREAKS  BUCEPHA¬ 
LUS. 

ALEXANDER  was  bom  in  the 
A.  M.  3648.  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.1 
Ant.J.  C.356.  The  very  day  he  came  into  the 
world,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  was  burned.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
temple  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  had  been  built  in  the  name  and  at  the  expense  ot 
all  Asia  Minor.  A  great  number  of  years2  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  it.  Its  length  was  425  feet,  and 
its  breadth  220.  It  was  supported  by  127  columns, 
threescore  feet  high,  which  as  many  kings3  had  caused 
to  be  wrought  at  a  great  expense,  anil  by  the  most 
excellent  artists,  who  endeavoured  to  excel  one  ano¬ 
ther  on  this  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  temple  corre¬ 
sponded  in  magnificence  w  ith  these  columns. 

Hegesias4  of  Magnesia,5  according  to  Plutarch, 
says,  “  That  it  was  no  wonder  the  temple  was  burned, 
because  Diana  was  that  day  employed  at  the  delivery 
of  Olympias,  to  facilitate  the  birth  of  Alexander:"  a 
reflection,  says  our  author,  so  very  cold,6  that  it  might 
have  extinguished  the  fire.  Cicero,7  who  ascribes 
this  saying  to  Timteus,  declares  it  a  very  smart  one, 
at  which  I  am  very  much  surprised.  Possibly  the 
fondness  he  had  for  jokes,  made  him  not  very  delicate 
in  things  of  this  kind. 

One  Erostratus  8  had  set  fire  to  the  temple  on  pur¬ 
pose.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  confess  his  motive  for  committing  so  infamous 
an  action,  he  owned  that  it  was  with  the  view  of  ma¬ 
king  himself  known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalize 
his  name,  by  destroying  so  noble  a  structure.  The 
states  general  of  Asia  imagined  they  should  prevent 
the  success  of  his  view,  by  publishing  a  decree,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  mention  of  his  name.  However,  their 
prohibition  only  excited  a  greater  curiosity;  for 
scarce  one  of  the  historians  of  that  age  has  omitted 
to  mention  so  monstrous  an  extravagance,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  tell  us  the  name  of  the  criminal. 

The  ruling  passion  in  Alexander,9  even  from  his 
tender  years,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of 
glorv;  but  not  for  evety  species  of  glory.  Philip, 
like  "a  sophist,  valued  himself  upon  his  eloquence  and 
the  beauty  of  his  style;  and  had  the  vanity  to  cause 
to  be  engraved  upon  his  coins  the  several  victories 
he  han  won  at  the  Olympic  games  in  the  chariot- 
race.  But  it  was  not  to  this  his  son  aspired.  His 
friends  asking  him  one  day,  whether  he  would  not 


i  Plin.  1.  xxxvi,  c.  14. 

a  Pliny  says  220  years,  which  is  not  probable. 

»  Anciently  almost  every  city  was  governed  by  its  parti¬ 
cular  king.  *  Plot,  in  Alex.  p.  665. 

i  He  was  an  historian,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
son  of  Lagus. 

«  I  do  not  know  whether  Plutarch's  reflection  be  not  still 
colder.  .  „  .  .  . 

1  Concinne,  ut  multa,  Timreus  ;  qui,  cum  m  histcria  dix- 
lsset,  qua  nocte  natus  Alexander  esset,  e&dem  Dian®  Ephe- 
si®  tern  plum  deflagravisse,  adjunxit:  minimA  id  esse  mi- 
raudum.  quod  Diana,  cum  in  partu  Olympiadis  adessevolu- 
isset,  ahfuisset  domo.  De  nat  deor.  1.  ii.  n.  69. 

»  Valer.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  14. 

»  Plat,  in  vit.  Alex.  p.  664—668.  Id.  de  Fortum.  Alex, 
p.  342. 


be  present  at  the  games  above  mentioned,  in  older 
to  dispute  the  prize,  for  he  was  very  swift  of  foot; 
he  answered,  “That  he  would  contend  in  them,  pro¬ 
vided  kings  were  to  be  his  antagonists.” 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him,  that  his  father 
had  taken  some  city,  or  gained  some  great  battle, 
Alexander,  far  from  sharing  in  the  general  joy,  used 
to  say,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the  young 
persons  that  were  brought  up  with  him,  “Friends, 
my  father  will  possess  nimself  of  every  thing,  and 
leave  nothing  for  us  to  do.” 

One  day  some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Per¬ 
sia  being  arrived  at  the  court  during  Philip’s  absence, 
Alexander  gave  them  so  courteous  and  so  polite  a 
reception,  and  regaled  them  in  so  noble  and  generous 
a  manner,  as  charmed  them  all.  But  that  which  most 
surprised  them  was,  the  good  sense  and  judgment 
which  he  discovered  in  the  several  conversations  they 
had  with  him.  He  did  not  propose  to  them  any 
thing  that  was  trifling,  as  might  be  expected  from  one 
of  his  age;  such,  for  instance,  as  inquiring  about  the 
so-much-boasted  gardens  suspended  in  the  air,  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world;  the  famous  golden  plane-tree;  and 
that  Golden  vine,10  the  grapes  of  which  were  of  eme¬ 
ralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of  precious 
stones,  under  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  said 
frequently  to  give  audience  to  ambassadors:  Alexan¬ 
der  asked  them  questions  of  a  quite  different  nature 
inquiring  which  was  the  road  toUpper  Asia;  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  several  places:  in  what  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  king  of  Persia  consisted;  in  what  part 
of  the  battle  he  fought;  how  he  behaved  towards  his 
enemies;  and  in  what  manner  he  governed  his  sub¬ 
jects.  These  ambassadors  admired  him  all  the  while: 
and  perceiving  even  at  that  time  what  he  might  one  day 
become,  they  pointed  out,  in  a  few  words,  the  differ¬ 
ence  they  found  between  Alexander  and  Artaxerxes,11 
by  saying  one  to  another,  “This  young  prince  is 
great  and  ours  is  rich.”12  That  man  must  he  very  in¬ 
significant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riches! 

So  ripe  a  judgment  in  this  young  prince,  was  owing 
as  much  to  the  good  education  which  had  been  given 
him  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  natural  abilities.  Se 
veral  preceptors  were  appointed  to  teach  him  what¬ 
soever  was  worthy  the  heir  to  a  great  kingdom;  and 
the  chief  of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  relation  of  the 
queen,  and  a  person  of  the  most  severe  morals.  Alex¬ 
ander  himself  related  afterwards,  that  this  Leonidas, 
in  their  journeys  together,  used  frequently  to  look 
into  the  trunks  where  his  bed  and  clothes  were  laid, 
in  order  to  see  if  Olympias  his  mother  had  not  put 
something  superfluous  into  them,  which  might  admi¬ 
nister  to  delicacy  and  luxury.  But  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vice  Philip  did  his  son,  was  appointing  Aristotle  his 
preceptor,  the  most  famous  and  the  most  learned  phi¬ 
losopher  of  his  age,  whom  he  intrusted  with  the 
whole  care  of  his  education.  One  of  the  reasons13 
which  prompted  Philip  to  choose  him  a  master  of  so 
conspicuous  a  reputation  and  merit  was,  as  he  himself 
said,  that  his  son  might  avoid  committing  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  faults,  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty. 

Philip  was  sensible,  how  great  a  treasure  he  pos¬ 
sessed  in  the  person  of  Aristotle ;  for  which  reason  he 

10  Athen  l.xii.  p.  539.  “  Artaxerxes  Ochua. 

10  ‘  O  rrjeTf  oilTG5,f3ao,\£u5  0  L  tt/rfr*?0  rr/.outrioj, 

i*  Plut.  in  Apophcheg.  p.  178, 
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settled  a  very  considerable  stipend  upon  him,  and 
afterwards  rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infinite¬ 
ly  more  glorious  manner;  for  having  destroyed  and 
laid  waste  the  city  of  Stagira,!  the  native  phace  of 
that  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affection 
for  him;  reinstated  the  inhabitants  who  had  tied  from 
it,  or  were  made  slaves;  and  gave  them  a  fine  park  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stagira,  as  a  place  for  their 
studies  and  assemblies.  Even  in  Plutarch’s  time,  the 
stone  seats  which  Aristotle  had  placed  there  were 
standing;  as  also  spacious  avenues  of  trees,  under 
which  those  who  walked  were  shaded  from  the  sun¬ 
beams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for 
his  master,  whom  he  believed  himself  bound  to  love 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his  father;  declaring, 
“  That  he  was  indebted  to  the  one  for  living,  and  to 
the  other  for  living  well.”2  The  progress  ot  the  pu¬ 
pil  was  equal  to  the  care  and  abilities  of  the  precep¬ 
tor.  He  grew  passionately  fond  of  philosophy;3  and 
learned  the  several  branches  of  it,  but  with  the  discri¬ 
mination  suitable  to  his  birth.  Aristotle  endeavoured 
to  improve  his  judgement  by  laying  down  sure  and 
certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  distinguish  just  and 
solid  reasoning  from  what  is  merely  specious;  and  by 
accustoming  him  to  separate  in  discourse  all  such  parts 
as  only  dazzle,  from  those  which  are  truly  solid,  and 
should  constitute  its  whole  value.  He  also  exercised 
him  in  metaphysics,  which  may  be  of  great  benefit  to 
a  prince,  provided  he  applies  himself  to  them  with 
moderation,  as  they  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind;  how  greatly  it  differs  from  matter;  in 
what  manner  he  perceives  spiritual  things;  how  he  is 
sensible  of  the  impression  of  those  that  surround  him, 
and  many  other  questions  of  the  like  import.  The 
reader  will  naturally  suppose,  that  he  did  not  omit 
either  the  mathematics,  which  are  so  well  calculated 
to  give  the  mind  a  just  turn  of  thinking;  or  the  won¬ 
ders  of  nature,  the  study  of  which,  besides  a  great 
many  other  advantages,  shows  how  very  incapable 
the  mind  of  man  is  to  discover  the  secret  principles 
of  the  things  to  which  he  is  daily  an  eye  witness. 
But  Alexander  applied  himself  chiefly  to  morality, 
which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  because  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  all  their  duties. 
This  he  made  his  serious  and  profound  study;  and 
considered  it,  even  at  that  time,  as  the  foundation  of 
prudence  and  wise  policy.  How  much  must  such  an 
education  contribute  to  enable  a  prince  to  conduct 
himself  well  with  regard  to  his  own  interests  and  the 
government  of  his  people! 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric4  that  antiquity 
could  ever  boast,  and  who  has  left  so  excellent  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  that  subject,  took  care  to  make  that  science 
part  of  bis  pupil’s  education:  and  we  find  that  Alex¬ 
ander,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  was  often 
very  urgent  with  Aristotle  to  send  him  a  treatise  on 
that  subject.  To  this  we  owe  the  work  entitled 
Alexander’s  Rhetoric;  in  the  beginning  of  which, 
Aristotle  proves  to  him  the  vast  advantages  a  prince 
may  reap  from  eloquence,  as  it  gives  him  the  greatest 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  he  ought  to 
acquire  as  well  by  his  wisdom  as  authority.  Some 
answers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  are  still  ex¬ 
tant,  show  that  he  possessed  in  its  greatest  perfection, 
that  strong,  that  manly  eloquence,  which  abounds 
with  sense  and  ideas;  and  which  is  so  entirely  free 
from  superfluous  expressions,  that  every  single  word 
has  its  meaning;  which,  properly  speaking,  is  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  kings.5 

His  esteem,  or  rather  his  passion,  for  Homer,  shows 
not  only  with  what  figure  and  success  he  applied 
himself  to  polite  literature,  but  the  judicious  use  be 
made  of  it,  and  the  solid  advantages  he  proposed  to 
himself  from  it.  He  was  not  prompted  to  peruse  this 
poet  merely  out  of  curiosity,  or  to  unbend  his  mind, 
or  from  a  great  fondness  for  poesy;  but  his  view  in 
studying  this  admirable  writer  was,  in  order  to  bor- 

t  A  city  of  Macedon,  near  the  sea-shore. 

a  ’£!$  sxeTvov  giv  £a>v,  toDtov  Si  xaKu-s 

a  Retinuit  ex  sapientia  raodum.  Tacit. 

*  Aristot.  in  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  p.  608,  609 

*  Imperatoria  brevitate.  Tacit. 


row  such  sentiments  from  him  as  are  worthy  a  great 
king  and  a  conqueror;  courage,  intrepidity,  magnani¬ 
mity,  temperance,  prudence,  the  art  of  commanding 
well  in  war,  and  governing  well  in  peace.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  the  verse  which  pleased  him  most  in  Homer,® 
was  that  where  Agamemnon  is  represented  as  a  good 
king  and  a  brave  warrior. 

After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should 
have  so  high  an  esteem  for  this  poet.  Thus,  when 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  Macedonians  had  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius  a  gold  casket  (enriched 
with  precious  stones,)  in  which  the  exquisite  per¬ 
fumes  used  by  that  prince  were  put;  Alexander  who 
was  quite  covered  with  dust,  and  regardless  cf  es 
sences  and  perfumes,  destined  this  rich  casket  to  hold 
Homer’s  poems,  which  he  considered  the  most  per 
feet  and  the  most  precious  production  of  the  human 
mind.t  He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad,  which  he 
called.  The  best  provision  for  a  warrior ,8  He  al¬ 
ways  had  with  him  that  edition  of  Homer  which 
Aristotle  had  revised  and  corrected,  and  to  which 
the  title  of  the  Edition  of  the  Casket  was  given;  and 
he  laid  it,  with  his  sword,  every  night,  under  his 
pillow. 

Fond,9  even  to  excess,  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he 
was  displeased  with  Aristotle,  his  master,  for  having 
published,  in  his  absence,  certain  metaphysical  pieces, 
which  he  himself  desired  to  possess  alone;  and  even 
at  the  time  when  he  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Asia,  and  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  he  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  which  is  still  extant,  wherein  he  complains  up¬ 
on  that  very  account.  Alexander  says  in  it,  that  “fie 
had  much  rather  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  the 
knowledge  of  sublime  and  excellent  things,  than  in 
the  greatness  aud  extent  of  his  power.”  10  He  in  like 
manner  requested  Aristotle,* 1 11 1  not  to  show  the  treatise 
of  rhetoric  above  mentioned  to  any  person  but  him¬ 
self.  I  will  confess,  that  there  is  an  excess  in  this 
strong  desire  of  glory,  which  prompts  him  to  sup¬ 
press  the  merit  of  others,  in  order  that  his  alone  may 
appear;  but  then  we  at  least  must  confess,  that  it  dis¬ 
covers  such  a  passion  for  study  as  is  very  laudable  in 
a  prince;  and  the  very  reverse  of  that  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt  and  aversion,  which  most  young 
persons  of  high  birth  express  for  all  things  that  re¬ 
late  to  learning  and  study. 

Plutarch  points  out  to  us,  in  a  few  words,  the  infi¬ 
nite  advantage  that  Alexander  reaped  from  this  taste, 
with  which  his  master  (than  whom  no  man  possess¬ 
ed  greater  talents  for  the  education  of  youth)  had  in¬ 
spired  him  from  his  most  tender  infancy.  “He  loved,” 
says  that  author,  “  to  converse  with  learned  men,  to 
improve  himself  in  knowledge,  and  to  study;”12  three 
sources  of  a  monarch’s  happiness,  which  enable  him 
to  secure  himself  from  numberless  difficulties;  three 
certain  and  infallible  methods  of  learning  to  reign 
without  the  assistance  of  others.  The  conversation 
of  persons  of  fine  sense  instructs  a  prince  while  it 
amuses  him,  and  teaches  him  a  thousand  curious  and 
useful  things  without  costing  him  the  least  trouble. 
The  lessons  which  able  masters  give  him,  on  the 
most  exalted  sciences,  and  particularly  on  politics, 
improve  his  mind  wonderfully,  and  furnish  him  with 
rules  to  govern  his  subjects  with  wisdom.  And 
lastly,  study,  especially  that  of  history,  crowns  all  the 
rest,  and  is  to  him  a  preceptor  for  all  seasons  and  for 
all  hours,  who,  without  ever  growing  troublesome, 
acquaints  him  with  truths  which  no  one  else  would 
dare  to  tell  him,  and,  under  fictitious  names,  exhibits 
the  prince  to  himself ;  teaches  him  to  know  himself 
as  well  as  mankind,  who  are  the  same  in  all  ages. 

•  0efc<r(Xl6s  t1  ay-xSoo,  xpxTipdg  tj 

rtiad.  3.  V.  170. 

1  Pretiosissimum  humani  animi  opus.  Plin.  I.  vii.  c.  29. 

»  Tii?  ETijs  E^iiiov,  The  word,  which  I 

have  not  been  able  to  render  better,  signifies,  that  injhe  Ili¬ 
ad  are  found  whatever  relates  to  the  art  of  war,  and  the 
qualities  of  a  general :  in  a  word,  all  things  necessary  to 
form  a  good  commander. 

s  Aul.  Gel.  l.xx.  c.5. 
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Alexander  owed  all  these  advantages  to  the  excellent 
education  which  Aristotle  gave  him. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,1 
but  such  as  becomes  a  prince;  that  is,  he  knew  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  them.  Music,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture,  flourished  in  his  reign,  because  they 
found  in  him  brth  a  skilful  judge  and  a  generous  pro¬ 
tector,2  who  was  able  to  distinguish  and  reward  merit 
wherever  displayed. 

But  he  despised  certain  trifling  feats  of  dexterity,3 
that  were  of  no  use.  Much  admiration  was  lavished  on 
a  man,  who  employed  himself  very  earnestly  in  throw¬ 
ing  small  peas  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,4 *  which  he 
would  do  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  without 
once  missing.  Alexander  seeing  him  thus  engaged, 
ordered  him,  as  we  are  told,  a  present  suitable  to  his 
employment,  viz.  a  basket  of  pease. 

Alexander  was  of  a  lively  disposition ;  resolute,  and 
very  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  which  never  gave  way 
to  compulsion,  but  at  the  same  time  would  submit  im¬ 
mediately  to  reason  and  good  sense.  It  requires  great 
judgment  and  delicacy  to  manage  such  a  disposition. 
Philip  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  double  au¬ 
thority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it  necessary  to 
employ  persuasion  rather  than  constraint  with  respect 
to  his  son,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  beloved 
rather  than  feared  by  him. 

An  accidental  occurrence  made  him  entertain  a  very 
advantageous  opinion  of  Alexander.  There  had  been 
sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip  a  war-horse,  a  noble, 
fiery,  generous  beast,  called  Bucephalus’.6 *  The  ow¬ 
ner  offered  to  sell  him  for  thirteen  talents,  about 
19001.  sterling.  The  king  went  into  the  plains,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  courtiers,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  this 
horse;  but  he  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and  reared  so 
when  any  one  came  near  him,  that  no  one  dared  to 
mount  him.  Philip,  being  angry  that  so  furious  and 
unmanageable  a  creature  bad  been  sent  him,  ordered 
him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  present,  cried 
out,  “  What  a  noble  horse  they  arc  going  to  lose,  for 
want  of  address  and  boldness  to  back  him!”  Philip, 
at  first,  considered  these  words  as  the  effect  of  folly 
and  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men:  but  as  Alex¬ 
ander  insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and 
was  very  much  vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature  just 
going  to  be  sent  home  again,  his  father  gave  him 
leave  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince, 
overjoyed  at  this  permission,  goes  up  to  Bucephalus, 
takes  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  turns  his  head  to  the 
sun;  having  observed  that  what  frightened  him  was 
his  own  shadow,  he  seeing  it  dance  about,  or  sink 
down,  in  proportion  as  he  moved.  He,  therefore, 
first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and  soothed 
him  with  his  voice;  then  seeing  his  fierceness  abate, 
and  artfully  taking  his  opportunity,  he  let  fall  his 
cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first  slack¬ 
ened  the  rein,  without  once  striking  or  vexing  him: 
and  when  he  perceived  that  his  fire,  was  cooled,  that 
he  was  no  longer  so  furious  and  violent,  and  wanted 
only  to  move  forward,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and  spur¬ 
ring  him  with  great  vigour,  animated  him  with  his 
voice  to  his  full  speed.  While  this  was  doing,  Phi¬ 
lip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and  did  not 
once  open  their  lips;  but  when  the  prince,  after  hav¬ 
ing  run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride,  at 
his  having  broken  a  horse  which  was  judged  absolute¬ 
ly  ungovernable,  all  the  courtiers  in  general  endea¬ 
voured  to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applauses  and 
congratulations;  and,  we  are  told,  Philip  shed  tears 
of  joy  on  this  occasion,  and  embracing  Alexander  af¬ 
ter  he  wa3  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  said  to  him, 
*•  My  son  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for 
Macedon  is  below  thy  merit.” 

We  are  told  a  great  many  surprising  particulars  of 
this  Bucephalus;  for  whatever  had  any  relation  to 

i  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alex.  Serm.  ii.  p.  333. 
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Alexander,  was  to  be  of  the  marvellous  kind.  When 
this  creature  was  saddled  and  equipped  for  battle,6  he 
would  suffer  no  one  to  back  him  but  his  master;  and 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  any  other  person  to 
go  near  him.  Whenever  Alexanderwanted  to  mount 
him,  he  would  kneel  down  upon  his  fore-feet.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  historians,  in  the  battle  against  Po- 
rus,  where  Alexander  had  plunged  too  imprudently 
amidst  a  body  of  the  enemy,  his  horse,  though  cover¬ 
ed  with  wounds,  did  however  exert  himself  in  so  vi¬ 
gorous  a  manner  that  he  saved  his  master’s  life;  and 
notwithstanding  the  deep  wounds  he  had  received, 
and  though  almost  spent  through  the  great  effusion 
of  blood,  he  brought  off"  Alexander  from  among  the 
combatants,  and  carried  him  with  inexpressible  vigour 
to  a  place  of  security;  where,  perceiving!  the  king 
was  no  longer  in  danger,  and  overjoyed  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  die  after  the  service  he  had  done  him,  he  ex¬ 
pired.  This  indeed  is  a  very  noble  end  for  a  horse. 
Others  say,  that  Bucephalus,  quite  worn  out,  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age.  Alexander  bewailed  his  death 
bitterly,  believing  that  he  had  lost  in  him  a  most 
faithful  and  affectionate  friend;  and  afterwards  built 
a  city  on  the  very  spot  where  he  was  buried,  near  the 
river  Hydaspes,  and  called  it  Bucephalia,  in  honour 
of  him. 

1  have  related  elsewhere  that  Alexander,  at  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  invested  with  absolute  authority  during  his 
father’s  absence,  that  he  behaved  with  great  pru¬ 
dence  and  bravery;  and  that  afterwards  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  a  most  signal  manner  at  the  battle 
of  Chseronea. 

SECTION  II— ALEXANDER,  AFTER  THE  DEATH 
OF  PHILIP,  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  AT  TWENTY 
YEARS  OF  AGE.  HE  SUBJECTS  AND  REDUCES  THE 
NATIONS  CONTIGUOUS  TO  MACEDON,  WHO  HAD 
REVOLTED.  HE  GOES  INTO  GREECE,  TO  DISSOLVE 
THE  ALLIANCE  FORMED  AGAINST  HIM.  HE  CAP¬ 
TURES  AND  DESTROYS  THEBES,  AND  PARDONS 
THE  ATHENIANS.  HE  PROCURES  HIMSELF  TO 
BE  NOMINATED,  IN  THE  DIET  OR  ASSEMBLY  AT 
CORINTH,  GENERALISSIMO  OF  THE  GREEKS 
AGAINST  PERSIA.  HE  RETURNS  TO  MACEDON 
AND  MAKES  PREPARATIONS  FOR  CARRYING  HIS 
ARMS  INTO  ASIA. 

DARIUS  and  Alexander  began  to 
reign  the  same  year:8  the  latter  was  A.  M.  3668. 
but  twenty  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Ant.  J.  C.  336. 
crown.  His  first  care  was  to  solem¬ 
nize  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his  father  with  the  ut¬ 
most  pomp,  and  to  revenge  his  death. 

Upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  saw  himself 
surrounded  on  every  side  with  extreme  dangers.  The 
barbarous  nations  against  whom  Philip  had  fought 
during  his  whole  reign,  and  from  whom  he  had  made 
several  conquests,  which  he  had  united  to  his  crown, 
after  having  dethroned  their  natural  kings;  thought 
proper  to  take  advantage  of  this  juncture,  in  which  a 
new  prince,  who  was  but  young,  had  ascended  the 
throne,  for  recovering  their  liberty,  and  uniting  against 
the  common  usurper.  Nor  was  he  under  less  appre¬ 
hensions  from  Greece.  Philip,  though  he  had  per¬ 
mitted  the  several,  cities  and  commonwealths  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  all  outward  appearance  their  ancient  form  of 
government,  had  however  entirely  changed  it  in  re- 
ality.and  made  himself  absolute  master  of  it.  Though 
absent,  he  nevertheless  predominated  in  all  the  as¬ 
semblies;  and  not  a  single  resolution  was  taken,  but 
in  subordination  to  his  will.  Though  he  had  sub¬ 
dued  all  Greece,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or 
the  secret  machinations  of  policy,  he  had  not  had 
time  sufficient  to  subject  and  accustom  it  to  his  pow¬ 
er,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment  and 
disorder,  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  not  being  yet 
calmed  nor  moulded  to  subjection. 

The  Macedonians  reflecting  on  this  precarious  situ- 

•  A  ul.  Gel.  1.  v.  c.  2.  „ 

1  Et  domini  jam  superstitis  securus,  quasi  cum  sensus  ha- 
mani  solatio,  auimam  expiravit.  Jlul.  Oell. 

s  Plut.  ill  Alex.  p.  670.  672.  Diod.  1.  xvu.  p.  486-489. 
Arrian.  1.  i.  de  Expedit.  Alex.  p.  2 — 23. 

2  U 
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ation  of  things,  advised  Alexander  to  relinquish 
Greece,  and  not  to  persist  in  his  resolution  of  subdu¬ 
ing  it  by  force;  to  recover  by  gentle  methods  the 
barbarians  who  had  taken  arms,  and  to  soothe,!  as  it 
were,  those  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation  by 
prudent  reserve,  complacency  and  insinuations,  in  or¬ 
der  to  conciliate  affection.  However,  Alexander 
would  not  listen  to  these  timorous  counsels,  but  re¬ 
solved  to  secure  and  support  his  affairs  by  boldness 
and  magnanimity:  firmly  persuaded,  that  should  he 
relax  in  any  point  at  first,  all  his  neighbours  would 
fall  upon  him;  and  that  were  he  to  endeavour  to  com¬ 
promise  matters,  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  all 
Philip's  conquests,  and  thus  to  confine  his  dominions 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedon.  He  therefore  made 
all  possible  haste  to  Check  the  arms  of  the  barbarians, 
by  marching  his  troops  with  the  greatest  expedition 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  in  one 
night.  He  defeated  the  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a 
reat  battle:  made  the  Getae  fly  at  his  approach;  sub 
ued  several  barbarous  nations,  some  by  the  terror 
of  his  name,  and  others  by  force  of  arms;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  arrogant  answer  of  their  ambassa¬ 
dors,1 2  he  taught  them  to  dread  a  danger  still  more 
near  them  than  the  falling  of  the  sky  and  planets. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance 
against  the  barbarians,  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  who 
were  animated  more  particularly  by  Demosthenes, 
formed  a  powerful  alliance  against  that  prince.  A 
false  report  which  prevailed  of  his  death,  inspired  the 
Theoans  with  a  boldness  that  proved  their  ruin. 
They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrison 
in  their  citadel.  Demosthenes,3 4  on  the  other  side, 
was  every  day  haranguing  the  people;  and  fired  with 
contempt  for  Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  child,* 
and  a  hair-brained  boy,  he  assured  the  Athenians,  with 
a  decisive  tone  of  voice,  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  who  did  not  dare  to 
stirout  of  his  kingdom;  but  would  think  himself  vast¬ 
ly  happy  could  he  sit  peaceably  on  his  throne.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  letters  upon  letters  to  Atta- 
lus,  one  of  Philip’s  lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor,  to  ex¬ 
cite  him  to  rebel.  This  Attalus  was  uncle  to  Cleo¬ 
patra,  Philip’s  second  wife,  and  was  very  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  listen  to  Demosthenes’s  proposals.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  Alexander  was  grown  very  diffident  of  him, 
for  which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reason; 
h<“.  therefore,  to  eradicate  from  his  mind  all  the  sus¬ 
picions  which  he  might  entertain,  and  the  better  to 
screen  his  designs,  sent  all  Demosthenes’s  letters  to 
that  prince.  But  Alexander  saw  through  all  his  ar¬ 
tifices,  and  thereupon  ordered  Hecataeus,  one  of  his 
commanders,  whom  he  had  sent  into  Asia  for  that 
purpose,  to  have  him  assassinated,  which  was  execu¬ 
ted  accordingly.  Attalus’s  death  restored  tranqnil- 
lity  to  the  army,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  seeds  of 
discord  and  rebellion. 

When  Alexander  had  secured  his 

A.  M.  3669.  kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he 
Ant.  J.  C.  335.  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition 
towards  Greece,  and  passed  Ther¬ 
mopylae.  He  then  said  to  those  who  accompanied 
him:  “Demosthenes  called  me,  in  his  orations,  a 
child,  when  1  was  in  Illyria,  and  among  the  Triballi ; 
he  called  me  a  young  man  when  I  was  in  Thessaly; 
and  I  must  now  show  him,  before  the  walls  of  Athens, 
that  I  am  a  man  grown.”  He  appeared  so  suddenly 
in  Baeolia,  that  the  Thebans  could  scarce  believe  their 
eyes.5  When  he  came  before  their  walls  he  was  wil- 

1  Qs^UTrsvtiv  rag  «<?%*?  T&v  veooTtQto-fjtav . 

*  Alexander,  imagining  that  his  name  only  had  struck 
these  people  with  terror,  asked  their  ambassadors  what 
things  they  dreaded  most?  They  replied,  with  a  haughty 
tone  of  voice,  that  they  were  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  sky  and  stars. 

s  iEschin.  contra  Ctesiph,  p.  453. 

4  It  is  fix^ytTy\g  in  Greek,  a  word  which  has  many  signi¬ 
fications  in  that  language. 

»  [The  Triballi  inhabited  what  is  now  called  Bulgaria,  or 
the  tract  between  Mount  Hcemus  and  the  Danube,  after¬ 
wards  denominated  Lower  Mcesia.  Strabo  indeed  places 
them  in  Thrace  ;  but  the  ancient  geographers,  as  Pliny  and 
others,  extended  it  to  the  Ister  or  Danube ;  aud  Herodotus 
called  it  the  largest  country  in  the  world  except  India.  This 
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ling  to  give  them  time  to  repent,  and  only  demanded 
to  have  Phoenix  and  Prothutes,  the  two  chief  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  delivered  up  to  him;  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  general  pardon  to  all 
who  should  come  over  to  him.  But  the  Thebans,  by 
way  of  insult,  demanded  to  have  Philotas  and  Anti¬ 
pater  delivered  to  them;  and  invited,  in  the  same 
manner,  all  who  were  solicitous  for  the  libeity  of 
Greece,  to  join  with  them  in  its  defence. 

Alexander,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the 
better  of  their  obstinacy  by  offers  of  peace,  saw  with 
grief  that  he  should  be  forced  to  employ  his  power, 
and  decide  the  affair  by  force  of  arms.  A  great  battle 
was  thereupon  fought,  in  which  the  Thebans  exerted 
themselves  with  a  bravery  and  ardour  much  beyond 
their  strength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded  them  vastly 
in  numbers:  but  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance, 
such  as  survived  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  coming  down  from  it  and  charging  the  The¬ 
bans  in  the  rear,  being  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
city  was  taken  and  plundered. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  the  Thebans  suffered  on 
the  occasion.  Some  Thracians  having  pulled  down 
the  house  of  a  virtuous  lady  of  quality,  Timoclea  by 
name,  carried  off'  all  her  goods  and  treasures;  and 
their  captain  having  seized  the  lady,  aud  satiated  his 
brutal  lust  with  her,  afterwards  inquired  whether  she 
had  not  concealed  gold  and  silver.  Timoclea,  ani¬ 
mated  by  an  ardent  desire  of  revenge,  replying  that 
she  had  hid  some,  took  him  with  herself  only  into 
her  garden,  and  showing  him  a  well,  told  him,  that 
the  instant  she  saw  the  enemy  enter  the  city,  she  her¬ 
self  had  thrown  into  it  the  most  valuable  things  in 
her  possession.  The  officer,  overjoyed  at  what  he 
heard,  drew  near  the  well,  and  stooping  down  to  see 
its  depth,  Timoclea,  who  was  behind,  pushing  him 
with  all  her  strength,  threw  him  into  the  well,  and 
afterwards  killed  him  with  great  stones  which  she 
threw  upon  him.  She  was  instantly  seized  by  the 
Thracians,  and  being  bound  in  chains,  was  carried 
before  Alexander.  The  prince  perceived  immedi¬ 
ately  by  her  mien,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality 
and  great  spirit,  for  she  followed  those  brutal  wretch¬ 
es  with  a  haughty  air,  and  without  discovering  the 
least  astonishment  or  fear.  Alexander  asking  her 
who  she  was,  Timoclea  replied,  I  am  sister  to  Thea- 
genes,  who  fought  against  Philip  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
where  he  commanded.  The  prince  admiring  the 
generous  answer  of  the  lady,  and  still  more  the  action 
that  she  had  done,  gave  orders  that  she  should  have 
leave  to  retire  wherever  she  pleased  with  her  chil¬ 
dren. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council,  how  to  act  with 
regard  to  Thebes.  The  Phocseans  and  the  people  of 
Platseae,  Thespis?,  and  Orchomenus,  who  were  all  in 
alliance  with  Alexander,  and  had  shared  in  his  vic¬ 
tory,  represented  to  him  the  cruel  treatment  they  had 
met  with  from  the  Thebans,  who  had  destroyed  their 
several  cities;  and  reproached  them  with  the  zeal 


first  expedition  of  Alexander  was  an  eminent  instance  of  that 
promptitude  and  vigour  which  he  ever  after  displayed,  and 
which  qualified  him  to  be  the  greatest  conqueror  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  ancient  world.  That  he  should  have  march¬ 
ed  in  thirteen  days  to  the  most  northern  mouth  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube  from  Philippi,  and  across  the  lofty  and  rugged  ridge  of 
the  Balkhan,  and  in  three  days  from  the  summit  of  that 
range  to  the  embouchure  of  the  stream  mentioned  above, 
was  an  astonishing  instance  of  that  rapidity  of  military 
movements  which  subsequently  distinguished  the  campaigns 
of  a  Caesar  and  ajluonaparte.  The  distance  from  the  Hse- 
mus  or  Balkhan,  to  the  most  northern  branch  of  the  Danube, 
is  200  British  miles — a  distance  so  great  to  be  traversed  in 
that  short  space  of  time,  is  hardly  credible,  and  would  in¬ 
duce  a  suspicion  of  exaggeration  in  the  historian  or  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  text.  It  seems  impossible  that  he  should  have 
marched  nigh  70  miles  a  day.  The  isle  of  Peuce  lies  off  the 
most  northern  mouth  at  a  small  distance;  and  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Clark,  placed  15  minutes  too  far  north  in  all  the  mo¬ 
dern  maps.  The  Illyrians,  whom  Alexander  reduced  on  his 
return  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  lay  to  the  N.  VV.  of 
Macedonia,  and  inhabited  the  tract  now  called  Upper  or 
Northern  Albania,] 
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which  they  had  always  discovered  in  favour  of  the 
Persians  against  the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the 
utmost  detestation;  the  proof  of  which  was,  the  oath 
they  had  all  taken  to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they  should 
have  vanquished  the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to 
speak,  endeavoured  to  excuse,  in  some  measure,  the 
revolt  of  the  Thebans;  a  fault  which,  in  his  opinion, 
should  be  imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous  impru¬ 
dence,  rather  than  to  depravity  of  will  and  declared 
perfidy.  He  demonstrated,  that  his  countrymen, 
upon  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death,  which  they 
had  too  eagerly  credited,  had  indeed  broke  into 
rebellion,  not  against  the  king,  but  against  his  suc¬ 
cessors;  that  what  crimes  soever  they  might  have 
committed,  they  had  been  punished  for  them  with 
the  utmost  severity,  by  the  dreadful  calamity  which 
had  befallen  their  city:  that  there  now  remained  in  it 
none  but  women,  children,  and  old  men,  from  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  feared;  and  who  were  so  much 
the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  had  been 
no  ways  concerned  in  the  revolt.  He  concluded 
with  reminding  Alexander,  that  Thebes,  which  had 
given  birth  to  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  several  of 
whom  were  that  king’s  ancestors,  had  also  been  the 
cradle  of  his  father  Philip’s  rising  glory,  and  like  a 
second  native  country  to  him. 

These  motives,  which  Cleades  urged,  were  very 
strong  and  powerful;  nevertheless,  the  anger  of  the 
conqueror  prevailed,  and  the  city  was  destroyed. 
However,  he  set  at  liberty  the  priests;  all  such  as 
had  right  of  hospitality  with  the  Macedonians;  the 
descendants  of  Pindar,  the  famous  poet,  who  had 
done  so  much  honour  to  Greece;  and  such  as  had 
opposed  the  revolt:  but  all  the  rest,  in  number  about 
30,000,  he  sold,  and  upwards  of  6000  had  been  killed 
in  battle.  The  Athenians  were  so  sensibly  afflicted 
at  the  sad  disaster  which  had  befallen  Thebes,  that 
being  about  to  solemnize  the  festival  of  the  great 
mysteries,  they  suspended  them,  upon  account  of 
their  extreme  grief,  and  received  with  the  greatest 
humanity  all  those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle  and 
the  sack  of  Thebes,  and  made  Athens  their  asylum. 

Alexander’s  so  sudden  arrival  in  Greece,  had  very 
much  abated  the  haughtiness  of  the  Athenians,  and 
extinguished  Demosthenes’s  vehemence  and  fire;  but 
the  ruin  of  Thebes,  which  was  still  more  sudden, 
threw  them  into  the  utmost  consternation.  They, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemency. 
Demosthenes  was  among  the  deputies;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  arrived  at  mount  Cytheron,  than  dreading 
the  anger  of  that  prince,  he  quitted  the  embassy,  and 
returned  home. 

Immediately  Alexander  sent  to  Athens,  requiring 
the  citizens  to  deliver  up  to  him  ten  orators,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in 
forming  the  league  which  Philip  his  father  had  de¬ 
feated  at  Chaeronea.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Demosthenes  related  to  the  people  the  fable  of  the 
wolves  and  dogs,  in  which  it  is  supposed,  “That  the 
wolves  one  day  told  the  sheep,  that  in  case  they 
desired  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  they  must  deliver 
up  to  them  the  dogs  who  were  their  guard.”  The 
application  was  easy  and  natural,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  orators,  who  were  justly  compared  to 
dogs,  whose  duty  is  to  watch,  to  bark,  and  to  fight,  in 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  flock. 

In  this  extreme  difficulty  in  which  the  Athenians 
were  involved,  who  could  not  prevail  with  them¬ 
selves  to  deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain  death, 
though  they  had  no  other  way  to  save  their  city, 
Demades,  whom  Alexander  had  honoured  with  his 
friendship,  offered  to  undertake  the  embassy  alone, 
and  intercede  for  them.  The  king,  whether  he  had 
satiated  his  revenge,  or  endeavoured  to  blot  out,  if 
possible,  by  some  act  of  clemency,  the  barbarous 
action  he  had  just  before  committed;  or  rather, 
willing  to  remove  the  several  obstacles  which  might 
retard  the  execution  of  his  grand  design,  and  by  that 
means  not  leave,  during  his  absence,  the  least  ground 
or  pretence  for  murmurs,  waved  his  demand  with 
regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  paci- 
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fied  by  their  sending  Caridemus  into  banishment, 
who  being  a  native  of  Orea,1  had  been  presented  by 
the  Athenians  with  the  freedom  of  their  city,  for  the 
services  he  had  done  the  republic.  He  was  son-in- 
law  to  Chersobleptus,  king  of  Thrace;  had  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  Iphicrates,  and  had  himself 
frequently  commanded  the  Athenian  armies.  To 
avoid  the  persecution  of  Alexander,  he  took  refuge 
with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  not  only  forgave  them  the 
several  injuries  he  pretended  to  have  received,  but 
expressed  a  particular  regard  for  them,  exhorting 
them  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  public  affairs, 
and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  several  transae- 
tions  which  might  happen;  because,  in  case  of  his 
death,  their  city  was  to  give  laws  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Historians  relate,  that  many  years  after 
this  expedition,  he  was  seized  with  deep  remorse  for 
the  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  the  Thebans,  and 
that  this  made  him  behave  with  much  greater 
humanity  towards  many  other  nations. 

So  dreadful  an  example  of  severity  towards  so 
powerful  a  city  as  Thebes,  spread  the  terror  of  his 
arms  through  all  Greece,  and  made  all  things  give 
way  before  him.  He  summoned,  at  Corinth,  the 
assembly  of  the  several  states  and  free  cities  of 
Greece, 2  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  supreme 
command  against  the  Persians  as  had  been  granted 
his  father  a  little  before  his  death.  No  diet  ever 
debated  on  a  more  important  subject.  It  was  the 
Western  world  deliberating  upon  the  ruin  of  the 
East,  and  the  methods  for  executing  a  revenge  that 
had  been  suspended  more  than  an  age.  The  assembly 
held  at  this  time  will  give  rise  to  events,  the  relation 
of  which  will  appear  astonishing  and  almost  incredi¬ 
ble;  and  to  revolutions  which  will  change  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  nearly  throughout  the  world. 

To  form  such  a  design  required  a  prince,  bold, 
enterprising,  and  experienced  in  war;  one  of  en¬ 
larged  views,  who  had  acquired  a  great  name  by  his 
exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  dangers  nor 
checked  by  obstacles;  but  above  all,  a  monarch  who 
had  a  supreme  authority  over  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
none  of  which  singly  was  powerful  enough  to  make 
so  arduous  an  attempt;  and  which  required,  in  order 
to  their  acting  in  concert,  to  be  subject  to  one  chief, 
who  might  give  motion  to  the  several  parts  of  that 
great  body,  by  making  them  all  concur  to  the  same 
end.  Such  a  prince  was  Alexander.  It  was  not  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
their  ancient  hatred  of  the  Persians,  their  perpetual 
and  irreconcilable  enemies;  whose  destruction  they 
had  more  than  once  sworn,  and  whom  they  had 
determined  to  extirpate,  in  case  an  opportunity 
should  ever  present  itself  for  that  purpose;  a  hatred 
which  the  intestine  feuds  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed 
have  suspended,  but  could  never  extinguish.  The 
immortal  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  prodigious 
army  of  the  Persians;  the  terror  which  Agesilaus, 
with  a  handful  of  men,  had  struck  even  as  far  as 
Susa;  showed  plainly  what  might  be  expected  from 
an  army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  those  of  Macedon,  com¬ 
manded  by  generals  and  officers  formed  under  Philip; 
and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.  The 
deliberations  of  the  assembly  were  therefore  very 
short,  and  that  prince  was  unanimously  appointed 
generalissimo  against  the  Persians. 

Immediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  govei- 
nors  of  cities,  with  many  philosophers,  waited  upon 
Alexander,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  election. 
He  flattered  himself,  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who 
was  then  at  Corinth,  would  also  come  like  the  rest, 
and  pay  his  compliments.  This  philosopher,  who 
entertained  a  very  mean  idea  of  grandeur,  thought  it 
improper  to  congratulate  men  just  upon  their  exalta¬ 
tion  to  any  dignity;  but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait 
till  those  persons  have  worthily  fulfilled  the  duties 

»  A  city  of  Euboea. 

a  Plutarch  places  this  diet  or  assembly  here,  but  others 
fix  it  earlier;  whence  Dr.  Prideaux  supposed  that  it  wai 
summoned  twice. 
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attached  to  their  station.  Diogenes  therefore  did 
not  stir  out  of  his  house:  upon  which  Alexander, 
attended  by  all  his  courtiers,  made  him  a  visit.  The 
philosopher  was  at  that  time  lying  down  in  the  sun; 
but  seeing  so  great  a  crowd  of  people  advancing 
towards  him,  he  sat  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alex¬ 
ander.  This  prince,  surprised  to  see  so  famous  a 
philosopher  reduced  to  such  extreme  poverty',  after 
saluting  him  in  the  kindest  manner,  asked  whether 
he  wanted  any  thing?  Diogenes  replied,  “Yes,  that 
you  would  stand  a  little  out  of  myr  sun-shine.”  This 
answer  raised  the  contempt  and  indignation  of  all 
the  courtiers;  but  the  monarch,  struck  with  the 
philosopher’s  greatness  of  soul,  "Were  I  not  Alex¬ 
ander,”  says  he,  “  I  would  be  Diogenes.”  A  very 
profound  sense  lies  hid  in  this  expression,  which 
shows  perfectly  the  bent  and  disposition  of  the  heart 
of  man.  Alexander  is  sensible  that  he  is  formed  to 
possess  all  things;  such  is  his  destiny,  in  which  he 
makes  his  happiness  consist:  but  then,  in  case  he 
should  not  be  able  to  compass  his  ends,  he  is  also 
sensible,  that  to  be  happy,  he  must  endeavour  to 
bring  his  mind  to  such  a  frame  as  to  want  nothing. 
In  a  word,  all  or  nothing  presents  us  with  the  true 
image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes.  How  great  apd 
powerful  soever  that  prince  might  think  himself,  be 
could  not  on  this  occasion  deny  himself  to  be  inferior 
to  a  man,  to  whom  he  could  give,  and  from  whom 
he  could  take,  nothing. 1 

Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  de¬ 
termined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  on  the 
event  of  the  war.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphi;  but 
happened  to  arrive  there  during  those  days  which 
are  called  unlucky ,  a  season  in  which  people  were 
forbid  consulting  the  oracle;  and  accordingly  the 
priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  temple.  But  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  could  not  bear  any  contradiction  to  his  will, 
took  her  forcibly  by  the  arm;  and,  as  he  was  leading 
her  to  the  temple,  she  cried  out,  “  My  son,  thou  art 
irresistible.”2  This  was  all  he  desired;  and  catch¬ 
ing  at  these  words,  which  he  considered  as  spoken 
by  the  oracle,  he  set  out  for  Macedonia,  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  his  great  expedition. 

I  shall  here  give,  in  one  view,  a  short  account  of 
those  countries  through  which  Alexander  passed,  till 
his  return  from  India. 

Alexander  sets  out  from  Macedonia,  which  is  part 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  crosses  the  Hellespont,  or 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 

He  crosses  Asia  Minor  (Natolia,)  where  he  fights 
two  battles;  the  first  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Gra- 
nicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  Issus. 

After  this  second  battle,  he  enters  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine;  goes  into  Egypt,  where  he  builds  Alexandria, 
on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile;  advances  as  far  as 
Libya  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  whence  he 
returns  back,  arrives  at  Tyre,  and  from  thence 
■inarches  towards  the  Euphrates. 

He  crosses  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains 
ithe  celebrated  victory  of  Arbela;  possesses  himself 
of  Babylon,3 *  and  Ectabana,  the  chief  city  of  Media. 

From  thence  he  passes  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  sea 
which  goes  by  that  name,  otherwise,  called  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea;  and  enters  Parthia,  Drangiana,  and  the 
country  of  Paropamisus. 

He  afterwards  goes  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana; 
advances  as  far  as  the  river  laxarthes,  called  by 
Quintus  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms 
part  of  Great  Tartary.  ” 

Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various 
countries,  crosses  the  river  Indus;  enters  India  which 
lies  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  forms  part  of  the 
Great  Mogul’s  empire,  and  advances  very  near  the 
river  Ganges,  which  he  also  intended  to  pass,  had 
not  his  army  refused  to  follow  him.  He  therefore 
contents  himself  with  marching  to  view  the  ocean 
and  goes  down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth. 

1  Homo  supra  mensuram  humanae  superbias  tumens,  vidit 
aliquem,  cui  nec  dare  quidquam  posset,  neceripere.  Senec. 
de  Benef  1.  v.  c.  6. 

*  ’Aim'xhtO?  £«*  U)  7TUA, 

•  The  capital  of  Babylonia. 


From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  very  near  -* *• 
which  river  Alexander  inarched,  is  computed  at  leant 
1100  leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander’s 
marches,  first,  from  the  extremity  of  Cilicia,  where 
the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought,  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon  in  Libya;  and  his  returning  from 
thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey'  of  300  leagues  at  least 
and  as  much  space  at  least  for  the  windings  of  his 
route  in  different  places;  we  shall  find  that  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  less  than  eight  years,  marched  his  army 
upwards  of  1700  leagues,  without  including  his  return 
to  Babylon. 

SECTION  III.— ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  FROM 

MACEDON  UPON  HIS  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE 

PERSIANS.  HE  ARRIVES  AT  ILION,  AND  PAYS 

GREAT  HONOUR  TO  THE  TOMB  OF  ACHILLES. 

HE  FIGHTS  THE  FIRST  BATTLE  AGAINST  THE 

PERSIANS  AT  THE  RIVER  GRANICUS,  AND  OB¬ 
TAINS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY. 

Alexander*  being  arrived  in  his 
kingdom,  held  a  council  with  the  A.  M.  3670 
chief  officers  of  his  army  and  the  Ant.  J.  C.  334. 
grandees  of  his  court,  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion  which  he  meditated  against  Persia,  and  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ensure  success. 
The  whole  assembly'  was  unanimous,  except  on  one 
article.  Antipater  and  Parmenio  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  king,  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
which  would  necessarily'  be  a  long  one,  ought  to 
make  choice  of  a  consort  in  order  to  secure  himself  a 
successor  to  his  throne.  But  Alexander,  who  was 
of  a  violent,  fiery  temper,  did  not  approve  of  this 
advice;  and  believed,  that  after  he  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  his  father 
had  left  him  an  invincible  army,  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  him  to  lose  his  time  in  solemnizing  his  nuptials, 
and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it;  for  which  reason  he 
determined  to  set  out  immediately. 

Accordingly  he  offered  up  very  splendid  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  caused  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a 
city  of  Macedon,  scenical  games,  that  had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
and  the  Muses.5  This  festival  continued  nine  days, 
agreeable  to  the  number  of  those  goddesses.  He 
had  a  tent  raised  large  enough  to  hold  a  hundred 
tables,  on  which,  consequently,  900  covers  might  be 
laid.  To  this  feast,  the  several  princes  of  his  family, 
all  the  ambassadors,  generals,  and  officers,  were 
invited.  He  also  treated  his  whole  army.  It  was 
then  he  had  the  famous  vision,  in  which  he  was 
exhorted  to  march  speedily  into  Asia,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  the  sequel.6 

Before  he  set  out  on  his  expedition,  he  settled  the 
affairs  of  Macedon,  over  which  he  appointed  Anti¬ 
pater  as  viceroy,  with  12,000  foot,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  of  horse. 

He  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  his 
friends,  giving  to  one  an  estate  in  land,  to  another  a 
village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth 
the  toll  of  a  harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  his 
demesnes  were  already  employed  and  exhausted  by 
his  donations,  Perdiccas  said  to  him,  “  My  lord,  what 
is  it  you  reserve  for  yourself?”  Alexander  replying, 
“  Hope;”  “The  same  hope,”  says  Perdiccas,  “  ought 
therefore  to  satisfy'  us;”  and  very  generously  refused 
to  accept  of  what  the  king  had  assigned  to  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art  of 
gaining  it,  is  of  great  importance  to  a  prince.  Now 
Alexander  was  sensible  that  this  art  consists  in 
making  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to  promote 
his  grandeur;  and  in  governing  his  subjects  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they'  should  feel  his  power  byr  no  other 
marks  than  his  bounty.  It  is  then  the  interest  of 
every  person  unites  with  that  of  the  prince.  They 
are  one’s  own  possessions,  one’s  own  happiness,  which 
we  love  in  his  person;  and  we  are  so  many  times 
attached  to  him  (and  by  as  close  ties)  as  there  are 

*  Diod.  1,  xvii.  p.  499—503.  Arrian.  1.  i.  p.  23—36.  Plut 

in  Alex.  p.  672,  673.  Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  5,  6. 

6  Theatrical  representations  were  so  called. 

6  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xi. 
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thino'S  we  love  and  receive  from  him.  All  the  sequel 
of  this  history  will  show,  that  no  person  ever  made 
a  more  happy  use  of  this  maxim  than  Alexander,  who 
thought  himself  raised  to  the  throne,  merely  that  he 
might  do  good;  and  indeed  his  liberality,  which  was 
truly  royal,  was  neither  satisfied  nor  exhausted  by 
the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  settled  affairs 
in  Macedonia,  and  used  all  the  precautions  imagina¬ 
ble,  to  prevent  any  troubles  from  arising  in  it  during 
his  absence,  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring.  His  army  consisted  of  little  more  than  30,- 
000  foot  and  4  or  5000  horse;  but  then  they  were  all 
brave  men;  were  well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  fa¬ 
tigues;  had  made  several  campaigns  under  Philip; 
and  were  each  of  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  capable 
of  commanding.1  Most  of  the  officers  were  near 
threescore  years  of  age;  and  when  they  were  either 
assembled,  or  drawn  up  at  the  head  ol  a  camp,  they 
had  the  air  of  a  venerable  senate.2  Parmenio  com¬ 
manded  the  infantry.  Philotas,  his  son,  had  1,800 
horse®  under  him;  and  Callas,  the  son  of  Harpalus, 
the  same  number  of  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  restof 
the  horse,  who  were  composed  of  natives  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  states  of  Greece,  and  amounted  to  600,  had  their 
particular  commander.  The  Thracians  and  Paeoni- 
ans,  who  were  always  in  front,  were  headed  by  Cas- 
sander.  Alexander  began  his  route  along  the  lake 
of  Cercina,  towards  Amphipolis;  crossed  the  river 
Strymon  near  its  mouth;  afterwards  the  Hebrus, and 
arrived  at  Sestus  after  twenty  days’  march.  He  then 
commanded  Parmenio  to  cross  over  from  Sestus  to 
Abydos,  with  all  the  horse,  and  part  of  the  foot; 
which  he  accordingly  did  by  the  assistance  of  160 
galleys  and  several  flat-bottomed  vessels.  As  for  Alex¬ 
ander,  he  went  from  Eleontum  to  the  port  of  the 
Achaians,  himself  steering  his  own  galley;  and  being 
got  to  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  he  sacrificed  a 
bull  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereides,  and  made  liba¬ 
tions  in  the  sea  from  a  golden  cup.  It  is  also  related, 
that  after  having  thrown  a  javelin  at  the  land,  as  if 
thereby  to  take  possession  ot  it,  he  landed  the  first  in 
Asia!  and  leaping  from  the  ship,  completely  armed, 
and  in  the  highest  transports  of  joy,  he  erected  altars 
on  the  shore  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Hercules, 
for  having  favoured  him  with  so  propitious  a  descent. 
He  had  done  the  same  at  his  leaving  Europe.  He 
depended  so  entirely  on  the  happy  success  of  his 
arms,  and  the  rich  spoils  he  should  find  in  Asia,  that 
he  had  made  very  little  provision  for  so  great  an  ex¬ 
pedition;  persuaded  that  war,  when  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully,  would  supply  all  things  necessary  for  war. 
He  had  but  seventy  talents  4  in  money  to  pay  his  ar¬ 
my,  and  only  a  month’s  provision.  1  before  observed, 
that  on  leaving  Macedon  he  had  divided  his  patrimo¬ 
ny  among  his  generals  and  officers;  and  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  still  greater  importance  is,  that  he  had  in¬ 
spired  his  soldiers  with  so  much  courage  and  confi¬ 
dence,  that  they  fancied  they  marched,  not  to  preca¬ 
rious  war,  but  certain  victory. 

When  he  came  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city 
of  Lampsacus,5  which  he  had  determined  to  destroy 
in  order  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  he 
saw  Anaximenes,  a  native  of  that  place,  coming  to 
him.  This  man,  who  was  a  famous  historian,  had  been 
very  intimate  with  Philip  his  father;  and  Alexander 
himself  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  having  been  his 
pupil.  The  king,  suspecting  the  business  he  was 
come  upon,  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  swore,  in  ex¬ 
press  terms,  that  he  would  never  grant  his  request, 
“The  favour  I  have  to  desire  of  you,”  says  Anaxi¬ 
menes,  “  is,  that  you  would  destroy  Lampsacus.”  By 
this  witty  evasion,  the  historian  saved  his  country. 

From  thence  Alexander  arrivsd  at  Illion,  where 
he  paid  great  honours  to  the  names  of  Achilles,  and 
caused  games  to  be  celebrated  round  his  tomb.  He 


admired  and  envied  the  dourle  felicity  of  that  re¬ 
nowned  Grecian,  in  having  found, during  his  lifetime, 
a  taithful  friend  in  Patroclus;  and,  after  his  death,  a 
herald,  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  in  Ho¬ 
mer.  And,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Iliad,8 
the  name  of  Achilles  would  have  perished  in  the  same 
grave  with  his  body. 

At  last  Alexander  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,7  a  river  of  Phrygia.  The  satrapc e,  or  deputy- 
lieutenants,  waited  his  coming  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  firmly  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him. 
Their  army  consisted  of  100,000  foot, and  upwards  of 
10,000  horse.8  Memnon,  who  was  a  Rhodian,  and 
commanded  under  Darius  all  the  coast  of  Asia,  had 
advised  the  generals  ncl  to  venture  a  battle;  but  to 
lay  waste  the  plains,  and  even  the  cities,  thereby  to 
starve  Alexander’s  army,  and  oblige  him  to  return 
back  into  Europe.  Memnon  was  the  most  ahle  of  all 
Darius's  generals,  and  had  been  the  principal  agent  in 
his  victories.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  we 
ought  to  admire  most  in  him;  whether  his  great  wia 
dom  in  council,  his  courage  and  capacity  in  the  field, 
or  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign.  The 
council  he  gave  on  this  occasion  was  excellent,  whe-T 
we  consider  that  his  enemy  was  fiery  and  impetuous, 
had  neither  town,  magazine,  nor  place  of  retreat'  tha- 
he  was  entering  a  country  to  which  he  was  absolutely 
a  stranger,  inhabited  by  enemies;  that  delajs  alone 
would  weaken  and  ruin  him;  and  that  his  only  hope 
and  resource  lay  in  gaining  a  battle  immediately.  But 
Arsites,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  opposed  the  opinion  ot 
Memnon,  and  protested  he  would  never  sutler  the 
Grecians  to  make  such  havoc  in  the  territories  he  go¬ 
verned.  This  bad  advice  prevailed  over  the  judicious 
counsel  of  the  foreigner  (Memnon,)  whom  the  Per¬ 
sians,  to  their  great  prejudice,  suspected  of  a  design 
to  protract  the  war,  and  by  that  means  make  himself 
necessary  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the 
head  of  his  heavy-armed  infantry,  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  wings:  the  baggage  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  rear.  Being  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Granicus,  Parmenio,  advised  him  to  encamp  there 
in  battle  array,  in  order  that  his  forces  might  have 
time  to  rest  themselves,  and  not  to  pass  the  river  till 
next  morning,  because  the  enemy  would  then  be  less 
able  to  prevent  him.  He  added,  that  it  would  be  too 
dangerous  to  attempt  crossing  a  river  in  sight  of  an 
enemy,  especially  as  that  before  them  was  deep,  and 
its  banks  very  craggy:  so  that  the  Persian  cavalry, 
who  waited  their  coming  in  battle  array  on  the  other 
side,  might  easily  defeat  them  before  they  were  drawn 
up:  that  besides  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained 
on  this  occasion,  this  enterprise,  in  case  it  should 
prove  unsuccessful,  would  be  of  dangerous  conse¬ 
quence  to  their  future  affairs;  the  fame  and  glory  of 
arms  depending  on  the  first  actions. 

However,  these  reasons  were  not  able  to  make  the 
least  impression  on  Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it 
would  be  a  shame,  should  he,  after  crossing  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by  a  rivu¬ 
let,  for  so  he  called  the  Granicus  out  of  contempt: 
that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  terror, 
which  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival,  and  the  boldness 


t  Ut  non  tain  milites,  qufiro  magistros  militia:  electos  pu- 
tares.  Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  6.  . 

o  Ut,  si  principia  castrojrum  cerneres,  senatum  te  alicujus 
prise®  reip.  videre  diceres.  Id . 
a  These  were  all  Macedonians 
4  Seventy  thousand  crowns. 

*  Val.  Max,  1.  vii.  c.  3 


•  Cum  in  Sigaeo  ad  Ach  ill  is  tumulum  constitisset. :  O  for¬ 
tunate,  inquit,  adolescens,  qui  tuffi  virtutis  Hqmerum  prffi- 
conein  inveneris  !  Et  vere.  Nam,  nisi  Ilias  ilia  extitisset, 
idem,  tumulus,  qui  corpus  ejus  contexerat,  etiam  nomen 
obruisset.  Cic.  pro  Arch.  n.  24, 

■*  [The  Granicus  is  a  narrow,  deep,  and  rapid  stream,  ori* 
ginating  in  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Ida,  and  run¬ 
ning  a  N.  E.  course  of  40  geographical  miles  to  the  P™P(,[J- 
tis.  Its  western  banks  are  reported  by  travellers  to  be  nigh, 
steep,  and  rugged.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Oostrola,  ana 
not  Sousoughirli,  as  affirmed  in  the  Ancient  Universal  is- 
tory,  vol.  5th.  This  latter  appellation  belongs  to  the  K  lyn- 
dacus,  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Propontis,  80  British  miles 
east  of  the  Granicus -the  ASsepus  running  between  1  he 
Granicus  lay  35  British  miles  to  the  east  of  Lampsacus  in 
direct  distance.] 

•  According  to  Justin,  their  army  consisted  of  600.000  foot, 
whereas  Arrian  declares  there  were  no  more  J), 000.  otb 
these  accounts  are  improbable,  and  there  is  doubtless  some 
fault  in  the  text,  and  therefore  I  follow  Diodorus  btoulus. 
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of  his  attempt,  had  spread  among  the  Persians:  and 
answer  the  high  opinion  the  world  conceived  of  his 
courage,  and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians.  The 
enemy's  horse,  which  was  very  numerous,  lined  the 
whole  shore,  and  formed  an  extended  front,  in  order 
to  oppose  Alexander,  wherever  he  should  endeavour 
to  pass:  and  the  foot,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Greeks 
in  Darius’s  service,  was  posted  behind,  upon  an  easy 
ascent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  sight  of 
each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  if  dreading 
the  event.'  The  Persians  waited  till  the  Macedonians 
should  enter  the  river,  in  order  to  charge  them  to 
advantage  upon  their  landing:  and  the  latter  seemed 
to  be  making  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  crossing, 
and  observing  the  disposition  of  their  enemies.  Up¬ 
on  this,  Alexander,  having  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
brought,  commanded  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to 
follow  him,  and  behave  gallantly.  He  himself  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  left.  The 
king  first  caused  a  strong  detachment  to  march  into 
the  river,  himself  following  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
forces.  He  made  Parmenio  advance  afterwards 
with  the  left  wing.  He  himself  led  on  the  right 
wing  into  the  river,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  troops; 
the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  whole  army  raising 
cries  of  joy . 

The  Persians  seeing  this  detachment  advance  for¬ 
ward,  began  to  let  fly  their  arrows,  and  march  to  a 
place  where  the  declivity  was  not  so  great,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Macedonians  from  landing.  And  now 
the  horse  engaged  with  great  fury;  one  part  endea¬ 
vouring  to  land,  and  the  other  striving  to  prevent 
them.  The  Macedonians,  whose  cavalry  was  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  number,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  the 
ground,  were  wounded  with  the  darts  that  were  shot 
from  the  eminence;  not  to  mention  that  the  flow’er  of 
the  Persian  horse  were  drawn  together  in  this  place; 
and  that  Meinnon,  in  concert  with  his  sons,  command¬ 
ed  there.  The  Macedonians  therefore  at  first  gave 
ground,  after  having  lost  the  first  ranks,  which  made 
a  vigorous  defence.  Alexander,  who  had  followed 
them  close,  and  reinforced  them  with  his  best  troops, 
puts  himself  at  their  head,  animates  them  by  his  pre¬ 
sence,  pushes  the  Persians,  and  routs  them;  upon 
which  the  whole  army  follow  after,  cross  the  river, 
and  attack  the  enemy’  on  all  sides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the  en¬ 
emy’s  horse,  in  which  the  generals  fought.  He  him¬ 
self  was  particularly  conspicuous  by  his  shield,  and 
the  plume  of  feathers  that  over-shadowed  his  helmet, 
on  the  two  sides  of  which  there  rose  two  wings,  as  it 
were,  of  a  great  length,  and  so  vastly  white,  that  they 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  The  charge  was 
very  furious  about  his  person:  and  though  only  horse 
engaged,  they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without 
giving  way  on  either  side:  every  one  striving  to  re¬ 
pulse  his  adversary,  and  gain  ground  of  him.  S  pi  - 
throbates,  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia,  and  son-in- 
law  to  Darius,  distinguished  himself  above  the  rest  of 
the  generals  by  his  superior  bravery.  Being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  forty  Persian  lords,  all  o(  them  his  rela¬ 
tions,  of  experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved 
from  his  side,  he  carried  terror  wherever  he  moved. 
Alexander  observing  in  how  gallant  a  manner  he  sig¬ 
nalized  himself,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  him.  Immediately  they  engage,  and 
each  having  thrown  a  javelin,  wounded  the  other, 
though  but  slightly.  Spithrobates  falls  furiously, 
sword  in  hand,  upon  Alexander,  who  being  prepared 
for  him,  thrusts  his  pike  into  his  face,  and  lays  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  At  that  very  moment,  Rosaces,  bro¬ 
ther  to  that  nobleman, charging  him  on  the  side,  gives 
him  so  furious  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  battle-axe, 
that  he  beat  off  his  plume,  but  wept  no  deeper  than 
the  hair.  As  he  was  going  to  repeat  his  blow  on  the 
head,  which  now  appeared  through  his  fractured  hel¬ 
met,  Clitus  cut  oft'  Rosaces’s  hand  wii  h  one  stroke  of 
bis  scimitar,  and  by  that  means  saves  his  sovereign’s 
life.  The  danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been  ex¬ 
posed,  greatly  animated  the  courage  of  his  soldiers, 
who  now  perform  wonders.  The  Persians  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  oe  the  cavalry  upon  whom  the  light-armed  troops, 


who  had  been  posted  in  the  intervals  of  the  horse, 
poured  a  perpetual  discharge  of  darts,  being  unable 
to  sustain  any  longer  the  attack  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  struck  them  all  in  the  face,  began  to  give  ground, 
and  the  two  wings  were  immediately  broke  and  put 
to  flight.  Alexander  did  not  pursue  them  long,  but 
turned, about  immediately  to  charge  the  foot. 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their  ground, 
which  was  owing  to  the  surprise  they  were  seized  with, 
rather  than  bravery.  But  when  they  saw  themselves 
attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  cavalry  and  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  phalanx,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and 
that  the  battalions  were  now  engaged;  those  of  the 
Persians  did  not  make  either  a  long  or  a  vigorous  re¬ 
sistance,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight,  the  Grecian  in¬ 
fantry  in  Darius’s  service  excepted.  This  body  of 
foot,  retiring  to  a  hill,  demanded  a  promise  from 
Alexander  to  let  them  march  away  unmolested;  but 
following  the  dictates  of  his  wrath,  rather  than  those 
of  reason,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  this  body  of 
foot,  and  presently  lost  his  horse  (not  Bucephalus,) 
who  was  killed  with  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  The  bat¬ 
tle  was  so  hot  around  him,  that  most  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  who  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  fell  here; 
for  they  fought  against  a  body  of  men  who  were  well 
disciplined,  had  been  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in 
despair.  They  were  all  cut  to  pieces,  2000  excepted, 
who  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders 
lay  dead  on  the  spot.  Arsites  fled  into  Phrygia,  where 
it  is  said  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  through 
regret  that  he  had  been  the  cause  that  the  battle  was 
fought.  It  would  have  been  more  glorious  for  him 
had  he  died  in  the  field.  Twenty  thousand  foot,  and 
2500  horse  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the 
side  of  the  barbarians;  and  on  that  of  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans,  twenty-five  of  the  royal  horse  were  killed  at  the 
first  attack.  Alexander  ordered  Lysippus  to  make 
their  statues  in  brass,  all  of  which  were  set  up  in  a 
city  of  Macedon  called  Dium,  from  whence  they  were 
many  years  after  carried  to  Rome  by  Q.  Metellus. 
About  threescore  of  the  other  horse  were  killed,  and 
near  thirty  foot,  who,  the  next  day,  were  all  laid, 
with  their  arms  and  equipage,  in  one  grave;  and  the 
king  granted  an  exemption  to  their  fathers  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  every  kind  of  tribute  and  service. 

He  also  took’the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  visit¬ 
ed  them,  and  saw  their  wounds  dressed.  He  inquired 
very  particularly  into  their  adventures,  and  permitted 
every  one  of  them  to  relate  his  actions  in  the  battle, 
and  boast  his  bravery.  A  prince  gains  many  advan¬ 
tages  by  such  a  familiarity  and  condescension.  He 
also  granted  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the  grandees  of 
Persia,  and  did  not  even  refuse  it  to  such  Greeks  as 
died  in  the  Persian  service;  but  all  those  whom  he 
took  prisoners,  he  laid  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to 
work  as  slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought  under 
the  barbarian  standards  against  their  country,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  express  prohibition  made  by  Greece  up¬ 
on  that  head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share 
the  honour  of  his  victory  with  the  Greeks;  and  sent 
particularly  to  the  Athenians  300  shields,  being  part 
of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  caused  the 
glorious  inscription  following  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
rest  of  the  spoils:  Alexander ,  son  of  Philip, with  the 
Greeks,  ( the  Lacedaemonians  excepted,)  gained  these 
spoils  from  the  Barbarians  who  inhabit  Asia.  A 
conduct  of  this  kind  evinces  a  very  uncommon  and 
amiable  greatness  of  soul  in  a  conqueror,  who  gene¬ 
rally  cannot,  without  great  reluctance,  admit  others 
to  share  in  his  glory.  The  greatest  part  of  the  . gold 
and  silver  plate,  the  purple  carpets,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  Persian  luxury,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

SECTION  IV— ALEXANDER  CONQUERS  THE 
GREATEST  PART  OF  ASIA  MINOR.  HE  IS  SEIZED 
WITH  A  DANGEROUS  DISEASE,  OCCASIONED  BY 
BATHING  IN  THE  RIVER  CYDNUS.  PHILIP  THE 
PHYSICIAN  CURES  HIM  IN  A  FEW  DAYS.  ALEX¬ 
ANDER  PASSES  THE  DEFILES  OF  CILICIA.  DARI- 
US  ADVANCES  AT  THE  SAME  TIME.  THE  BOLL 
AND  FREE  ANSWER  OF  CARIDEMUS  TO  THAI 
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PRINCE,  WHICH  COST  HIM  HIS  LIFE.  DESCRIP¬ 
TION  OF  DARIUS’S  MARCH. 

The  success  of  the  battle  of  the 

A.  M.  3670.  Granicus,* 1 *  had  all  the  happy  conse- 
Ant.  J.  C.  334.  quencesthat  could  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  it.  Sardis,*  which  was 
in  a  manner  the  bulwark  of  the  barbarian  empire  on 
the  side  next  the  sea,  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who 
gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and  permitted  them 
to  live  after  their  own  laws.  Four  days  ufler  he 
arrived  at  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  those  who 
had  been  banished  from  thence  for  being  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  and  restored  its  popular  form  of  government. 
He  assigned  to  the  temple  of  Diana  the  tributes 
which  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  He  offered  a 
great  number  of  sacrifices  to  that  goddess,  solemnized 
her  mysteries  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  conducted 
the  ceremony  with  his  whole  army  drawn  up  in  bat¬ 
tle  array.  The  Ephesians  had  begun  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Diana,  which  had  been  burned  the  very 
night  of  Alexander's  birth,  as  was  before  observed, 
and  the  work  was  now  very  far  advanced.  Dino¬ 
crates,  a  famous  architect,  who  superintended  the 
building  of  the  temple,  was  afterwards  employed  by 
this  king  to  build  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Alexander 
offered  to  pay  the  Ephesians,  all  the  expenses  they 
had  already  been  at,  and  to  furnish  the  remainder, 
provided  tney  would  inscribe  the  temple  with  his 
name  alone;  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather  insatiable,  ot 
every  kind  of  glory.  The  inhabitants  ot  Ephesus, 
not  being  willing  to  consent  to  it,  and  nevertheless 
afraid  to  refuse  him  that  honour  openly,  had  recourse 
to  an  artful  Hattery,  to  enable  them  to  evade  this  re¬ 
quest.  They  told  him  that  it  was  inconsistent  for 
one  god  to  erect  monuments  to  another.  Before  he 
left  Ephesus,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Tralles 
and  Magnesia  waited  upon  him  with  the  keys  of  those 
places. 

He  afterwards  marched  to  Miletus,3  which  city, 
flattered  with  the  hopes  of  a  sudden  and  powerful  sup¬ 
port,  shut  their  gates  against  him,  and,  indeed,  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  W'as  very  considerable,  made  a 
show  as  if  it  would  succour  that  city:  but  alter  ha¬ 
ving  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  engage  that 
of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced  to  sail  away.  Memnon 
had  shut  himself  up  in  this  fostress,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  his  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  battle,  and 
was  determined  to  make  a  good  defence.  Alexander, 
who  would  not  lose  a  moment’s  time,  attacked  it,  and 
planting  scaling-ladders  on  all  sides,  the  scalado  was 
carried  on  with  no  less  intrepidity,  though  Alexander 
sent  fresh  troops  to  relieve  one  another  without  the 
least  intermission;  and  this  lasted  several  days.  At 
last,  finding  his  soldiers  were  every  where  repulsed, 
and  that  the  city  was  provided  with  every  requisite  for 
a  long  siege,  he  planted  all  his  machines  against  it, 
made  a  great  number  of  breaches,  and  whenever  these 
were  attacked,  a  new  scalado  was  attempted.  The 
besieged,  after  sustaining  all  these  efforts  with  pro¬ 
digious  bravery,  capitulated,  for  fear  of  being  taken 
by  storm.  Alexander  treated  all  the  Melisians  with 
the  utmost  humanity,  and  sold  all  the  foreigners  who 
were  found  in  it.  The  historians  do  not  make  any 
mention  of  Memnon,  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  be  marched  out  with  the  garrison. 

Alexander,  seeing  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  had  sailed 
away,  resolved  to  destroy  his  own,  the  expense  ot  it 
being  too  great,  not  to  mention  that  he  wanted 


money  for  things  of  greater  importance.  Some 
historians  are  even  of  opinion.,  that  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  Darius,  which  was 
to  determine  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  he  was 
resolved  to  deprive  his  soldiers  of  all  hopes  of  re¬ 
treat,  and  to  leave  them  no  other  resource  than  that 
of  victory.  He  therefore  retained  such  vessels  only 
of  his  fleet,  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  transport 
ing  the  military  engines,  and  a  small  number  of  other 
galleys.  . 

After  possessing  himself  of  Miletus,  he  marched 
into  Caria,  in  order  to  lay  siege  to  Halicarnassus.  * 
The  city  was  of  most  difficult  access  from  its  happy 
situation,  and  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Besides, 
Memnon,  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  valiant  of  all 
Darius’s  commanders,  had  thrown  himself  into  it  with 
a  body  of  choice  soldiers,  with  design  to  signalize  his 
courage  and  fidelity  to  his  sovereign.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  made  a  very  noble  defence,  in  which  he  was 
seconded  by  Ephialtes,  another  general  of  great 
merit.  Whatever  could  be  expected  from  the.  most 
intrepid  bravery,  and  the  most  consummate  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  science  of  war,  was  conspicuous  on  both 
sides  on  this  occasion.  After  the  besiegers  had,  with 
incredible  labour,  filled  up  part  of  the  ditches,  and 
brought  their  engines  near  the  walls,  they  had  the 
grief  to  see  their  works  demolished  in  an  instant,  and 
their  engines  set  on  fire,  by  the  frequent  vigorous 
sallies  of  the  besieged.  After  beating  down  part  of 
the  wall  with  their  battering-rams,  they  were  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  a  new  one  behind  it;  which  was  so  sud¬ 
denly  built  up,  that  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
ground.  The  attack  of  these  walls,  which  were  built 
in  a  semi-circular  form,  destroyed  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  because  the  besieged,  from  the  top  of  the 
towers  that  were  raised  on  the  several  sides,  took  the 
enemy  in  flank.  It  was  evidently  seen  at  this  siege, 
that  the  strongest  fortifications  of  a  city  are  the 
valour  and  courage  of  its  defenders.  The  siege  was 
long,  and  attended  with  such  surprising  difficulties 
as  would  have  discouraged  any  warrior  but  an  Alex¬ 
ander;  yet  the  view  of  danger  served  only  to  animate 
his  troops,  and  their  patience  was  at  last  successful. 
Memnon,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out 
any  longer,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  city.  As  the 
sea  was  open  to  him,  after  having  put  a  strong  garri¬ 
son  into  the  citadel,  which  was  well  stored  with 
provisions,  he  took  with  him  the  surviving  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  all  their  riches,  and  conveyed  them  into 
the  island  of  Cos,  which  was  not  far  from  Halicar¬ 
nassus.  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to  besiege 
the  citadel,  it  being  of  little  importance  after  the  city 
was  destroyed,  which  he  demolished  to  the  very 
foundations.  He  thought  it  sufficient  to  encompass 
it  with  strong  walls,  and  left  some  good  troops  in  the 
country.  . 

After  the  death  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Cana, 
ldrieus  her  brother  reigned  in  her  stead.  The  scep¬ 
tre,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  devolved 
upon  Ada,  sister  and  wife  of  ldrieus;  but  she  wms 
dethroned  by  Pexodorus,  whose  successor,  by  Da¬ 
rius’s  command,  was  Orontobates,  his  son-in-law. 
Ada,  however,  was  still  possessed  of  a  fortress  called 
Alindae,  the  keys  of  which  she  had  carried  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  instant  she  heard  of  his  arrival  in  Caria, 
and  had  adopted  him  for  her  son.  The  king  was  so 
far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her  the 
quiet  possession  of  her  own  city;  and  after  having 
taken  Halicarnassus,  as  he  by  that  means  was  master 


«  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  503—511.  Arrian.  1.  i.  p.  30.— 59.  et  1. 
li.  p.  60—66,  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  673,  674.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iii.  c. 
1—3.  Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  7,  8.  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p,  640.  Sol  in  c.  xl. 

i  [Sardis,  lay  about  120  geographical,  or  138  British  miles, 
iri  direct  distance,  S.  E.  of  the’Granicus ;  to  which  place  Al¬ 
exander  marched  directly  after  his  victory.  From  this  again 

he  marched  S.  W.  to  Ephesus,  about 63  Roman  miles  in  di- 
rect  distance.]  . 

3  TMiletus  lay  28  B.  miles  S.  E.  of  Ephesus,  in  direct  dis¬ 
tance,  on  the  Lalmian  Gulf,  now  supposed  to  be  the  Lake  of 
Ufa  Bashee  ;  the  low  grounds  between  that  lake  and  the  sea, 
bein<r  considered  as  alluvial  matter,  formed  by  the  inunda- 
tions’ofthe  Mseander  At  auy  rate,  the  Lalmian  Gulf  is  no 
longer  in  being  ;  and  the  ruins  of  Miletus  have  not  yet  been 
go  clearly  recognised,  as  to  fix  with  precision  the  exact  site 
of  that  once  celebrated  city.-] 


*  [Halicarnassus  lay  40  British  miles  south-east  of  Mile* 
s,  in  direct  distance;  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins  attests 
;  former  grandeur  and  ancient  site.  It  lay  between  the 
iramic  and  Jnsian  bays,  and  was  famous  for  the  state  y 
lusoleum,  or  tomb,  erected  in  honour  of  her  husband, 
ausolus,  by  Artemisia  his  widowed  queen.  Mausolus 
igned  over  Caria,  of  which  this  city  was  the  capital.  It 
as,  however,  still  more  honoured  in  being  the  birth  place 
Herodotus,  Ibe  father  of  history,  and  Dionysius  the  ureeR 
storian  of  Rome  ;  but  of  whose  work  the  greater  part  has 
:en  unfortunately  lost.  The  poets  Heraclitus  and  Calli- 
achus  were  also  natives  of  this  city.  The  peninsula  be- 
wien  the  two  bays  formed  the  ancient  Dons  and  maritime 
aria,  and  is  about  40  British  miles  in  length  from  west  to 
ist ,  and  about  15  from  north  to  south. J 
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of  the  whole  country,  he  restored  the  government 
to  Ada. 

This  lady,1 *  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  sense  she 
had  of  the  favours  received  from  Alexander,  sent 
him  every  day  meats  dressed  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner;  delicious  pastry  of  all  sorts;  and  the  most 
excellent  cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  answered 
the  queen  on  this  occasion,  “That  all  this  train  was 
of  no  service  to  him,  for  that  he  was  possessed  of 
much  better  cooks,  whom  Leonidas*  his  governor 
had  given  him;  one  of  whom  prepared  him  a  good 
dinner,  and  that  was,  walking  a  great  deal  in  the 
morning  very  early;  and  the  other  prepared  him  an 
excellent  supper,  and  that  was,  dining  very  mode¬ 
rately. 

Several  kings  of  Asia  Minor  submitted  voluntarily 
to  Alexander.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  was  one 
of  these,  who  afterwards  adhered  to  this  prince,  and 
followed  him  in  his  expeditions.  He  was  son  to 
Ariobarzanes,  governor  of  Phrygia,  and  king  of  Pon¬ 
tus,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere.  He 
is  computed  to  be  the  sixth  king  from  Artabazus,3 
who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  kingdom, 
of  which  he  was  put  in  possession  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  his  father.  The  famous  Mithridates,  who 
so  long  employed  the  Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his 
successors. 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters, 
permitted  all  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  married  that 
year  to  return  into  Macedonia,  there  to  spend  their 
winter  with  their  wives,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  return  in  the  spring.  He  appointed  three 
officers  to  lead  them  thither  and  to  bring  them  back. 
This  agrees  exactly  with  the  law  of  Moses; *  and,  as 
we  do  not  find  that  this  law  or  custom  was  used  by 
any  other  nation,  it  is  very  probable  that  Aristotle 
had  learned  it  from  some  Jew,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  Asia;  and  that  approving  it  as  a  very 
wise  and  just  custom,  he  therefore  had  recommended 
it  to  his  pupil,  who  remembered  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  next  year  Alexander  began 

A.  M.  3671.  the  campaign  very  early.  He  had 
Ant.  J.  C.  333.  debated,  whether  he  should  march 
directly  against  Darius,  or  should 
first  subdue  the  rest  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The 
latter  plan  appeared  the  safest,  since  he  thereby 
would  not  be  molested  by  such  nations  as  he  should 
leave  behind  him.  His  progress  was  a  little  inter¬ 
rupted  at  first.6  Near  Phaselis,  a  city  situated  be¬ 
tween  Lydia  and  Pamphylia,  is  a  defile  along  the 
sea-shore,  which  is  always  dry  at  low  water,  so  that 
travellers  may  pass  it  at  that  time;  but  when  the  sea 
rises,  it  is  all  under  water.  As  it  was  now  winter, 
Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  desirous 
of  passing  it  before  the  waters  fell.  His  forces  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  march  a  whole  day  in  the  water, 
which  came  up  to  their  waist.  Some  historians, 
purely  to  embellish  this  incident,  relate  that  the  sea, 
by  the  Divine  command,  had  submitted  spontaneously 
to  Alexander,  and  had  opened  a  way  to  him,  contrary 
to  the  usual  course  of  nature;  among  these  writers  is 
Quintus  Curtius.  It  is  surprising  that  Josephus,  the 
historian,  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  miracle  of 
the  Jews  passing  through  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  land, 
should  have  cited  this  circumstance  by  way  of  ex¬ 
ample,  the  falsity  of  which  Alexander  himself  had 
refuted.  For  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  merely  wrote 
in  one  of  his  letters,  “That  when  he  left  the  city  of 
Phaselis  he  marched  on  foot  through  the  pass  of  the 
mountain  called  Climax:”  and  it  is  very  well  known 
that  this  prince,  who  was  vastly  fond  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  never  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  persuading  the 
people,  that  the  gods  protected  him  in  a  very'  singu¬ 
lar  manner.  6 

While  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis, 
he  discovered  a  conspiracy  which  Was  carrying  on' 
by  Alexander,  son  of  Eropus,  whom  he  had  a  Tittle 


i  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  677. 

*  BiKtiovus  yzp  J^oiromv;  t%llv  Wo  toD  vrctiSxyaiyov 
A  *  co  v  ( Jo  u  StS  o/utvcv;  ctvra'  aybf  fj.lv  tA  sQur-rov  vvxtotto- 
{Ictv,  vrpos  Si  to  SsTvrvov  oKtyu^irrluy. 

3  Plorus.  I.  iii.  c.  5.  4  Deut.  xxiv  5. 

‘  Stiab.  1.  xiv.  p.  666. 
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before  appointed  general  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
in  the  room  of  Calas,  whom  he  had  made  governor 
of  a  province.  Darius,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
which  this  traitor  had  sent  him,  promised  him  a 
reward  of  1000  talents,6  of  gold,  with  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  in  case  he  could  murder  Alexander; 
thinking  that  he  could  not  pay  too  dear  for  a  crime 
which  would  rid  him  of  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
The  messenger  who  carried  the  king’s  answer  being 
seized,  made  a  full  confession,  by  which  means  the 
traitor  was  brought  to  condign  punishment. 

Alexander,  after  having  settled  affairs  in  Cilicia, 
and  Pamphylia,  marched  his  army  to  Celaense,  a  city 
of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river  Marsyas,  which  the 
fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famous.  He  sum¬ 
moned  the  garrison  of  the  citadel,  whither  the 
inhabitants  were  retired,  to  surrender;  but  these 
believing  it  impregnable,  answered  haughtily,  that 
they  would  first  die.  However,  finding  the  attack 
carried  on  with  great  vigour,  they  desired  a  truce 
of  sixty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
promised  to  open  their  gates,  in  case  they  were  not 
succoured;  and  accordingly,  no  aid  arriving,  they 
surrendered  themselves  upon  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  king  marched  into  Phrygia,  the 
capital  of  which  was  called  Gordium,  the  ancient  and 
famous  residence  of  king  Midas,  situated  on  the  river 
Sangarius.  Having  taken  the  city,  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  the  famous  chariot,  to  which  the  Gordian 
knot  was  tied.  This  knot,  which  fastened  the  yoke 
to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  so  much  art,  and  the 
strings  were  twisted  in  so  intricate  a  manner,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  where  it  began  or  ended. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  countiy,  an 
oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  man  who  could  untie  it, 
should  possess  the  empire  of  Asia.  As  Alexander 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  this  promise  related  to 
himself,  after  many  fruitless  trials,  he  cried,  “It  is 
no  matter  which  way  it  be  untied,”7  and  thereupon 
cut  it  with  the  sword,  and  by  that  means,  says  the 
historian,  either  eluded  or  fulfilled  the  oracle.6 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  setting  every  engine 
at  work,  in  order  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Mem- 
non  the  Rhodian  advised  him  to  carry  the  war  into 
Macedonia,  which  counsel  seemed  the  most  proper 
to  extricate  him  from  the  present  danger;  for  the 
Lacedaamonians,  and  several  other  Greek  nations, 
who  had  no  affection  for  the  Macedonians,  would 
have  been  ready  to  join  him;  by  which  means  Alex¬ 
ander  must  have  been  forced  to  leave  Asia,  and  return 
suddenly  over  the  sea,  to  defend  his  own  country. 
Darius  approved  this  counsel,  and  having  determined 
to  follow  it,  committed  the  execution  of  it  to  the 


•  About  1,500,000/.  sterling. 

1  Sortem  oraculi  vel  elusit,  vel  implevit.  Quint .  Curt. 

9  [Gordium,  according  to  Rennel’s  map,  M.  2.  lay  105 
geographical,  or  upwards  of  J20  British  miles  north,  a  little 
east  of  Celcenas.  In  his  march  thither,  Alexander  had  to 
cross  the  lofty  chain,  now  called  the  Moragh  Dagh,  the 
south  boundary  of  Phrygia  Parorias,  or  the  greafinland 
tract  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  difficult  precisely  to  fix  the  site 
of  Gordium,  the  ancient  capital  of  Phrygia.  That  it  stood 
on  the  Sangarius  all  agree.  Kinnier,  though  his  route  lay 
near  the  supposed  site  of  that  city,  was  unable  to  gain  any 
information  respecting  it,  but  places  it  in  his  map  near  the 
modern  Beybazaar,  considerably  to  the  east  of  Sever  Hissar 
All  we  know  is,  that  it  stood  somewhere  on  the  Sangarius, 
not  far  from  its  source.  Ren'nel  identifies  it  in  his  map, 
with  the  modern  Sever  Hissar,  built  on  the  side  of  a  range 
of  craggy  rocks,  opening  towards  the  south  on  the  great 
plain  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  whereas  Kinnier  makes  it  to  be 
tho  ancient  Abrostola.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Phrygia, 
once  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  is  now  a  treeless 
desolate  plain.  Gordium,  though  founded  by  Gordius,  did 
not  long  retain  its  honours,  but  was  soon  reduced  to  a  poor, 
mean  village,  as  Strabo  informs  us.  It  however  recovered 
its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Triumvirate  when  it  was 
again  made  a  city,  and  called  Juliopolis,  in  honour  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar,  by  one  Cleo,  a  noted  robber,  and  native  of 
that  place. 

This  story  of  the  Gordian  knot  is  taken  from  Curtius,  but 
his  authority  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Aristobulus, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  and  who  expressly  de¬ 
clares  that  Alexander  did  not  cut  it,  to  which  Plutarch 
agrees.  Aristobulus  assures  us  that  he  wrested  a  wooden 
pin  out  of  the  beam  of  the  waggon,  which  being  driven  ir 
across  the  beam,  held  it  up,  and  so  took  the  yoke  from  it.J 
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original  proposer.  Accordingly  Memnon  was  de¬ 
clared  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  captain-general  of  all 
the  forces  designed  for  that  expedition. 

Darius  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better 
choice.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  general  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  had  fought  a  great  many  years  under  the  Per¬ 
sian  standards  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Had  his  ad¬ 
vice  been  taken,  the  battle  of  Granicus  had  not 
been  fought.  He  did  not  abandon  his  master’s  inte¬ 
rests  after  that  misfortune,  but  had  assembled  the  scat¬ 
tered  remains  of  the  army,  and  immediately  withdrew 
first  to  Miletus,  from  thence  to  Halicarnassus,  and  last¬ 
ly  into  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  new  commission.  This  place  was  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  the  fleet:  and  Memnon  was  now  medita¬ 
ting  wholly  upon  the  manner  how  to  put  his  design 
into  execution.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  island 
of  Chios, and  all  Lesbos,  the  city  of  Mitylene  except¬ 
ed.  From  thence  he  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into 
Euboea,  and  to  make  Greece  and  Macedonia  the  seat 
of  the  war,  but  died  before  Mitylene,  which  city  he 
had  been  forced  to  besiege.  His  death  was  the  great¬ 
est  misfortune  that  could  possibly  have  happened  to 
Persia.  We  see  on  this  occasion  the  inestimable 
worth  of  a  man  of  merit,  whose  death  is  sometimes 
the  ruin  of  a  state.  The  loss  of  Memnon  frustrated 
the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  formed:  for  Darius 
not  having  one  general  in  his  army  who  was  able  to 
supply  Memnon’s  place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only 
enterprise  which  could  have  saved  his  empire.  His 
so*e  resource,  therefore,  now  lay  in  the  armies  of  the 
East.  Darius,  dissatisfied  with  all  his  generals,  re¬ 
solved  to  command  in  person,  and  appointed  Babyjon 
for  the  rendezvous  of  his  army:  where,  upon  being 
mustered,  they  were  found  to  be  about  4,  5,  or  600,- 
000  men,  for  historians  differ  very  much  with  respect 
to  the  number. 

Alexander,  having  left  Gordium,  marched  into  Pa- 
phlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  he  subdued.  It 
was  there  he  heard  of  Memnon’s  death,  the  news 
whereof  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  he  had  taken 
of  marching  immediately  into  the  provinces  of  Upper 
Asia.  Accordingly  he  advanced  by  hasty  marches  in¬ 
to  Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country  called  Cyrus’s 
camp.1  From  thence  there  is  no  more  than  fifty  sta¬ 
dia  (two  leagues  and  a  half)  to  the  pass,  of  Cilicia, 
which  is  a  very  narrow  defile,  through  which  persons 
are  obliged  to  go  from  Cappadocia  to  Tarsus.  The 
officer  who  guarded  it  in  Darius’s  name,  had  left  but 
few  soldiers  in  it,  and  those  fled  the  instant  they  heard 
of  the  enemy’s  arrival.  Upon  this,  Alexander  enter¬ 
ed  the  pass,  and  after  viewing  very  attentively  the 
situation  of  the  place,  he  admired  his  own  good  for¬ 
tune;  and  confessed  that  he  might  have  been  very 
easily  stopped  and  defeated  there,  merely  by  the 
throwing  of  stones;  for,  not  to  mention  that  this  pass 
was  so  narrow,  that  four  men  completely  armed  could 
scarcely  walk  abreast  in  it;  the  top  of  the  mountain 
hung  over  the  road,  which  was  not  only  narrow,  but 
broken  up  in  several  places,  by  the  fall  of  torrents 
from  the  mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of 
Tarsus,  where  it  arrived  the  very  instant  the  Persians 
were  setting  fire  to  that  place,  to  prevent  his  deriving 
any  benefit  from  the  plunder  of  so  opulent  a  city.  But 
Parmenio,  whom  the  king  had  sent  thither  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  horse,  arrived  very  seasonably  to  stop  the 
rogress  of  the  fire,  and  marched  into  the  city,  which 
e  saved ;  the  Barbarians  having  fled  the  moment 
they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

Through  this  city  the  Cydnus  runs,  a  river  not  so 
remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  its  channel,  as  for  the 
beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are  clear  and  limpid;  but 
at  the’  same  time  excessively  cold,  because  of  the  tuft¬ 
ed  trees  with  which  its  banks  are  overshadowed.  It 
was  now  about  the  end  of  summer,  which  is  exces¬ 
sively  sultry  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  king,  who  was  quite  covered  withsweat 
and'  dust,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mind  to  bathe 


i  auintus  Curtius  supposes  it  to  be  so  called  from  Cyrus 
the  Great,  and  Arrian  from  the  younger  Cyrus,  which  opi- 
nion  appears  the  most  probable 
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in  that  river,  invited  by  the  beauty  and  clearness  ot 
the  stream.  However,  the  instant  he  plunged  into 
it,  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  shivering,  that  all 
the  standers-by  fancied  he  was  dying.  Upon  this  he 
was  carried  to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away.  The 
news  of  this  sad  disaster  threw  the  whole  army  into 
the  utmost  consternation.  They  all  burst  into  tears, 
and  breathed  their  plaints  in  the  following  words: 

“  The  greatest  prince  that  ever  lived  is  torn  from  us 
in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  and  conquests;  notin  a 
battle,  or  at  the  storming  of  a  city,  but  dies  by  his 
bathing  in  a  river.  Darius,  who  is  coming  up  with 
us,  will  conquer  before  he  has  seen  his  enemy.  We 
shall  be  forced  to  retire,  like  so  many  fugitives, 
through  those  very  countries  which  we  entered  wi'E 
triumph;  and  as  the  places  through  which  we  must 
pass  are  either  desert  or  depopulated,  hunger  alone, 
should  we  meet  no  other  enemy,  will  itself  de¬ 
stroy  us.  But  who  shall  guide  us  in  our  flight,  or 
dare  to  set  himself  up  in  Alexander’s  stead?  And 
should  we  be  so  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the  Hellespont, 
how  shall  we  furnish  ourselves  with  vessels  to  cross 
it?”  After  this,  directing  their  whole  thoughts  to 
the  prince,  and  forgetting  themselves,  they  cried 
aloud.  “  Alas,  how  sad  is  it  that  he  was  our  king,  and 
the  companion  of  our  toils;  a  king  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  and  in  the  course  of  his  greatest  prosperi¬ 
ty,  should  be  taken  off,  and  in  a  manner  torn  from 
our  arms!” 

At  last  the  king  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees, 
and  began  to  know  the  persons  who  stood  round  him ; 
though  the  only  symptom  he  gave  of  his  recovery 
was,  his  being  sensible  of  his  illness.  But  he  was 
more  indisposed  in  mind  than  in  body,  for  news  was 
brought  that  Darius  might  soon  arrive.  Alexander 
bewailed  perpetually  his  hard  fate,  in  being  thus  ex¬ 
posed  naked  and  defenceless  to  his  enemy,  and  robbed 
of  so  noble  a  victory,  since  he  was  now  reduced  to 
the  melancholy  condition  of  dying  obscurely  in  his 
tent,  and  far  from  having  attained  the  glory  he  had 
promised  himself.  Having  ordered  his  confidential 
friends  and  physicians  to  come  into  his  tent,  “  You 
see,”  said  he,  “  my  friends,  the  sad  extremity  to  which 
fortune  reduces  me.  Methinks  I  already  hear  the 
sound  of  the  enemy’s  arms,  and  see  Darius  advancing. 
He  undoubtedly  held  intelligence  with  my  evil  ge¬ 
nius,®  when  he  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants  in  so 
lofty  and  contemptuous  a  strain;  however,  he  shall 
not  obtain  his  desire,  provided  my  physicians  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  me  in  the  manner  I  desire.  The  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  my  affairs  will  not  admit  either  of 
slow  remedies  or  fearful  physicians.  A  speedy  death 
is  more  eligible  to  me  than  a  slow  cure.  In  case  the 
physicians  think  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  me  any  good, 
they  are  to  know  that  I  do  not  so  much  wish  to  live 
as  to  fight.” 

This  sudden  impatience  of  the  king  spread  a  uni¬ 
versal  alarm.  The  physicians,  who  were  sensible 
they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event,  did  not  dare 
to  hazard  violent  and  extraordinary  remedies;  espe¬ 
cially  as  Darius  had  published,  that  he  would  reward 
with  1000  talents  3  the  man  who  should  kill  Alexan¬ 
der.  However,  Philip,  an  Acarnanian,  one  of  his  phy¬ 
sicians,  who  had  always  attended  upon  him  from  his 
youth,  loved  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  only 
as  his  sovereign,  but  his  child :  raising  himself  (mere¬ 
ly  out  of  affection  to  Alexander)  above  all  prudential 
considerations,  offered  to  give  him  a  dose,  which, 
though  not  very  violent,  would  nevertheless  be  speedy 
in  its  effects;  and  desired  three  days  to  prepare  it. 
At  this  proposal  every  one  trembled,  but  he  alone 
whom  it  most  concerned;  Alexander  being  afflicted 
upon  no  other  account,  than  because  it  would  keep 
him  three  days  from  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  Alexander  received 
a  letter  from  Parmenio,  who  was  left  behind  in  Cap- 


a  Darius,  who  imagined  himself  sure  of  overcoming  Alex 
ander,  had  written  to  his  lieutenants,  that  they  should  chas 
tisc  this  young  madman  ;  and  after  clothing  him  in  purple, 
out  of  derision,  they  should  send  him,  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  court.  Freinsheim.  in  Q.uint.  Curt. 

»  About  145,0001.  sterling. 
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padocia,  in  whom  Alexander  put  greater  confidence 
than  in  any  other  of  his  courtiers;  the  purport  of 
which  was,  to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip,  for  that  Da¬ 
rius  had  bribed  him,  by  the  promise  of  1000  talents 
and  his  sister  in  marriage.  This  letter  gave  him  great 
uneasiness,1  for  he  was  now  at  full  leisure  to  weigh 
all  the  reasons  he  might  have  to  hope  or  to  fear.  But 
the  confidence  in  a  physician,  whose  sincere  attach¬ 
ment  and  fidelity  he  nad  proved  from  his  infancy, 
soon  prevailed,  and  removed  all  his  doubts.  He  fold¬ 
ed  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  under  his  bolster,  without 
acquainting  any  one  with  the  contents  of  it. 

The  day  being  come,  Philip  enters  the  tent  with 
his  medicine,  when  Alexander,  taking  the  letter  from 
under  the  bolster,  gives  it  Philip  to  read.  At  the 
same  time  he  takes  the  cup,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
physician,  swallows  the  draught  without  the  least  he¬ 
sitation,  or  without  discovering  the  slightest  suspicion 
or  uneasiness.  Philip,  as  he  perused  the  letter,  -had 
showed  greater  signs  of  indignation  than  of  fear  or 
surprise;  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  king’s  bed — 
“Royal  Sir,”  says  he,  with  a  resolute  tone  of  voice, 
your  recovery  will  soon  clear  me  ot  the  guilt  of  par¬ 
ricide  with  which  I  am  charged.  The  only  favour  I 
beg  is,  that  you  would  be  easy  in  your  own  mind; 
and  suffer  the  draught  to  operate,  and  not  regard  the 
intelligence  you  have  received  from  servants,  who  in¬ 
deed  have  shown  their  zeal  for  your  welfare;  a  zeal, 
however,  very  indiscreet  and  unseasonable.”  These 
words  did  not  only  revive  the  king,  but  filled  him 
with  hope  and  joy;  so,  taking  Philip  by  the  hand, 
“  Be  you  yourself  easy,”  says  he  to  him,  “  for  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  disquieted  upon  a  double  account;  first, 
for  my  recovery,  and  secondly,  for  your  own  justifi¬ 
cation.” 

In  the  mean  time,  the  physic  worked  so  violently, 
that  the  accidents  which  attended  it  strengthened 
Parmenio’s  accusation;  for  the  king  lost  bis  speech, 
and  was  seized  with  such  strong  fainting  fits,  that  he 
had  hardly  any  pulse  left,  or  the  least  symptoms  of 
life.  Philip  employed  all  the  powers  of  .physic  to  re¬ 
cover  him,  and  in  every  lucid  interval  diverted  him 
with  agreeabje  subjects;  conversing  with  him  at  one 
time  about  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  another  about 
the  mighty  victory  which  was  advancing,  with  hasty 
steps,  to  crown  his  past  triumphs.  At  last  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  art  having  gained  the  ascendant,  and  diffused 
through  every  vein  a  salutary  and  vivific  virtue;  his 
mind  first  began  to  resume  its  former  vigour,  and  af¬ 
terwards  his  body,  much  sooner  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  Three  days  after,  he  showed  himself  to  the 
army,  who  were  never  satisfied  with  gazing  upon  him, 
and  could  scarce  believe  their  eyes;  so  much  had  the 
greatness  of  the  danger  terrified  and  dejected  them. 
No  caresses  were  enough  for  the  physician;  every 
one  embracing  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
returning  him  thanks  as  to  a  god,  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  their  sovereign. 

Besides  the  respect  which  these  people  had  natu¬ 
rally  for  their  kings,  words  can  never  express  how 
greatly  they  admired  this  monarch  more  than  any 
other,  and  the  strong  affection  they  bore  him. 

They  were  persuaded,  that  he  did  not  undertake 
any  thing  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  the 
gods;  and  as  success  always  attended  his  designs, 
even  his  rashness  conduced  to  his  glory,  and  seemed 
to  have  somethingdivine  in  tt.  His  youth,  which  one 
would  have  concluded  incapable  of  such  mighty  en¬ 
terprises,  and  which,  however,  overcame  all  difficul¬ 
ties,  gave  a  fresh  merit  and  a  brighter  lustre  to  his 
actions.2  Besides,  certain  advantages  that  generally 
are  little  regarded,  which  yet  engage  in  a  wonderful 
manner  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery,  greatly  augmented 
the  merit  of  Alexander;  such  as  his  taking  delight  in 
bodily'  exercises;  his  discovering  a  skill  and  excellen¬ 
cy  in  them;  his  going  clothed  tike  the  common  sol¬ 
diers,  and  knowing  how  to  familiarize  himself  with 
inferiors,  without  lessening  his  dignity:  his  sharing  in 

1  Ingentem  anitno  soliciturtinem  liter®  incusserant;  et 
quioquid  in  utranrque  partem  aut  metusautspes  subjecerat, 
secrcta  eestimatione  pensabat.  Q.  Curt 
9  Quar  Ieviora  haberi  solent,  plerunique  in  re  militari  gra- 
tiora  vuigc  Bunt.  Q.  Curt 


toils  and  dangers  with  the  most  laborious  and  intre¬ 
pid;  qualities  which,  whether  Alexander  owed  them 
to  nature,  or  had  acquired  them  by  reflection,  made 
him  equally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  soldiers. 

During  this  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full 
of  vain  confidence  in  the  immense  number  of  his 
troops,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  the  two  armies 
merely  from  their  disparity  in  that  point.  The  plains 
of  Assyria,  in  which  he  was  encamped,  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  extending  his  horse  as  he  pleased,  and 
of  availing  himself  of  the  advantage  which  numbers 
gave  him.  But,  led  astray  by  his  arrogance,  he  en¬ 
tangles  himself  in  narrow  passes,  where  his  cavalry 
and  the  multitude  ofhis  troops,  so  far  from  doinghim 
any  service,  would  only  encumber  one  another;  and 
advances  towards  the  enemy,  for  whom  he  should 
have  waited,  and  runs  visibly  to  his  own  destruction. 
Nevertheless,  the  grandees  of  his  court,  whose  cus¬ 
tom  it  was  to  flatter  and  applaud  his  every  action, 
congratulated  him  beforehand  on  the  victory  he 
would  soon  obtain,  as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  ine¬ 
vitable.  There  was  at  that  time,  in  the  army  of  Da¬ 
rius,  one  Caridemus,  an  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  war,  who  personally  hated  Alexander, 
for  having  caused  him  to  be  banished  from  Athens. 
Darius,  turning  to  this  Athenian,  asked  him,  whether 
he  believed  him  powerful  enough  to  defeat  his  enemy. 
Caridemus,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bosom 
of  liberty,  forgetting  that  he  was  in  a  country  of 
slavery,  where  to  oppose  the  inclination  of  a  prince 
is  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence,  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  Possibly,  Sir,  you  may  not  be  pleased  with 
my  telling  you  the  truth;  but,  in  case  I  do  not  do  it 
now,  it  will  be  too  late  hereafter.  This  splendid  parade 
of  war,  this  prodigious  number  of  men  which  has 
drained  all  the  East,  might  indeed  be  formidable  to 
your  neighbours.  Gold  and  purple  glitter  in  every 
part  of  your  army,  which  is  so  prodigiously  splendid, 
that  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  could  never  form  an 
idea  of  its  magnificence.  But  the  soldiers  who  com¬ 
pose  the  Macedonian  army,  terrible  to  behold,  and 
bristling  in  every  part  with 'arms,  do  not  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  such  idle  show.  Their  only  care  is  to 
draw  up  in  a  regular  manner  their  battalions,  and  to 
cover  themselves  close  with  their  bucklers  and  pikes. 
Their  phalanx  is  a  bod)-  of  infantry,  which  engages 
without  flinching;  and  keeps  so  close  in  their  ranks, 
that  the  soldiers  and  their  arms  form  a  kind  of  im¬ 
penetrable  work.  In  a  word,  every  single  man  among 
them,  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  are  so  well  train¬ 
ed,  so  attentive  to  the  command  of  their  leaders,  that, 
whether  they  are  to  assemble  under  their  standards 
to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  to  double  their  ranks,  and 
face  about  to  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  at  the  least  sig¬ 
nal  they  make  every  motion  and  evolution  of  the  art 
of  war.  But  that  you  may  be  persuaded,  these  Ma¬ 
cedonians  are  not  invited  hither  from  the  hopes  of 
gaining  gold  and  silver;3  know,  that  this  excellent 
discipline  has  subsisted  hitherto  by  the  sole  aids  and 
precepts  of  poverty.  Are  they  hungry?  they  satisfy 
their  appetite  with  any  kind  of  food.  Are  they  wea- 
ey  reP°se  themselves  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
in  the  day-time  are  always  upon  their  feet.  Do  you 
fancy  that  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  that  of  Acar- 
nama  and  ditolia,  who  are  all  armed  cap-a-pie,  are  to 
be  repulsed  by  stones  hurled  from  slings,  and  with 
sticks  burnt  at  the  end?  Troops  like  themselves  will 
be  necessary  to  check  theircareer;  and  succours  must 
be  procured  from  their  country  to  oppose  them.  Send 
therefore  thither  all  the  useless  gold  an  J  silver  which 
I  see  here,  and  purchase  with  it  formidable  soldiers.” 
Darius4  was  naturally  of  a  miid,  tractable  disposi¬ 
tion;  but  good  fortune  will  corrupt  the  most  happy 
temper.  Few  monarchs  are  resolute  and  courageous 
enough  to  withstand  their  own  power,  to  repulse  the 
flattery  of  the  many  people  who  are  perpetually  in¬ 
flaming  their  passions,  and  to  esteem  a  man  who  loves 
them  so  well,  as  to  contradict  and  displease  them,  by 

s  Et  ne  auri  argentique  studio  teneri  put.es,  adhuc  ilia 

aiscipluia,  paupertate  magistra  stetit.  Q.  Curt. 

4  Erat  Dario  mite  ac  tractabile  ingenium,  nisi  etiam  suam 
naturam  plerumque  fortuna  corrumperet.  Q.  Curt.  Ians, 
pect  the  particle  suam. 
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telling  them  the  genuine  truth,  Darius,  not  having 
strength  of  mind  sufficient  for  this,  gives  orders  for 
drawing  to  execution  a  man  who  had  fled  to  him  for 
protection,  was  at  that  time  his  guest,  and  gave  him 
at  that  time  the  best  counsel  that  could  have  been 
proposed  to  him.  However,  as  this  cruel  treatment 
could  not  silence  Caridemus,  he  cried  aloud,  with  his 
usual  freedom:  “My  avenger  is  at  hand,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  that  very  man  in  opposition  to  whom  I  gave 
you  counsel,  and  he  will  soon  punish  you  for  despis¬ 
ing  it.  As  for  you,  Darius,1  in  whom  sovereign  power 
has  wrought  so  sudden  a  change,  you  will  teach  pos¬ 
terity,  that  when  once  men  abandon  themselves  to 
the  delusion  of  fortune,  she  erases  from  their  minds 
all  the  seeds  of  goodness  implanted  in  them  by  na¬ 
ture.”  Darius  soon  repented  his  having  put  to  death 
so  valuable  a  person;  and  experienced,  but  too  late, 
the  truth  of  all  he  had  told  him. 

The  king  advanced  with  his  troops  towards  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  a  custom  long  used  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  never  to  set  out  upon  a  march  till  after  sunrise, 
at  which  time  the  trumpet  was  sounded  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  from  the  king’s  tent.  Over  this  tent  was  exhibi¬ 
ted  to  the  view  of  the  whole  army,  the  image  of  the 
gun  set  in  crystal.  The  order  they  observed  in  their 
inarch  was  this. 

First,  were  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  lay  the 
fire,  called  by  them  sacred  and  eternal;  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  Magi,  singing  hymns  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  They  were  accompanied 
by  365  youths  (agreeable  to  the  number  of  days  in  a 
year)  clothed  in  purple  robes.  Afterwards  came  a 
car  consecrated  to  Jupiter,2 *  drawn  by  white  horses, 
and  followed  by  a  courser  of  prodigious  size,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  the  sun’s  horse;  and  the  equer¬ 
ries  were  dressed  in  white,  each  having  a  golden  rod 
in  his  hand.  . 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptures  in  gold  and 
silver,  followed  after.  Tbenmarched  a  body  of  horse, 
composed  of  twelve  nations,  whose  manners  and 
customs  were  various,  and  all  armed  in  a  different 
manner.  Next  advanced  those  whom  the  Persians 
called  The  Immortals,  amounting  to  10,000,  who 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  sumptu¬ 
ousness  of  their  apparel.  They  all  wore  golden  col¬ 
lars,  were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  pur- 
touts  (having  sleeves  to  them)  adorned  with  precious 

stones.  , 

Thirty  paces  from  them,  followed  those  called  the 
king's  cousins  or  relations,2  to  the  number  of  15,000, 
in  habits  very  much  resembling  those  of  women,  and 
more  remarkable  for  the  vain  pomp  of  their  dress  than 
the  glitter  of  their  arms. 

Those  called  the  Doryphori  4  came  after:  they  car¬ 
ried  the  king’s  cloak  and  walked  before  his  chariot, 
in  which  he  appeared  seated  as  on  a  high  throne. 
This  chariot  was  enriched  on  both  sides  with  images 
of  the  gods  in  gold  and  silver;  and  from  the  middle 
of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels,  rose 
two  statues  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  representing 
War,  the  other  Peace,  having  a  golden  eagle  between 
them,  with  wings  extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  the 
king.  He  was  clothed  in  a  vest  of  purple,  striped 
with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe  glittering  all  over 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  two  falcons  rushing  from  the  clouds,  and  peck- 
jn°-  at  one  another.  Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  gobl¬ 
et®  girdle,5  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence  his 
sciniitar  hung,  the  scabbard  of  which  flamed  all  over 
with  gems  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tiara  or  mitre, 
round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue  mixed  with  white. 

On  each  side  of  him  walked  200  of  his  nearest  re¬ 


lations,  followed  by  10,000  pikeman,  whose  pikes  were 
adorned  with  silver  and  tipped  with  gold;  and  lastly, 
30,000  infantry,  who  composed  the  rear  guard.  These 
were  followed  by  the  king’s  horses,  (400  in  number,) 
all  which  were  led. 

About  100 


»  Tu  quidem  licentia  regni  subito  mutatus,  documentum 
eris  posteris,  homines,  cum  se  permisere  fortnnse,  etiam  na- 

luram  dediseere.  Q.  Curt,  .  ,,  ■ 

s  Jupiter  was  a  god  unknown  to  the  Persians.  Quintus 
Curtius,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  calls  the  first  and 

greatest  of  their  gods  by  that  name. 

S  3  This  was  a  title  of  dignity.  Possibly  a  great  number 
of  the  king’s  relations  were  in  this  body. 

*  These  were  guards  who  carried  a  halt-pike 
»  Cidaris 


nuuui  iw,  or  120  paces  from  thence,  came  Sysi- 
gambis,  Darius’s  mother,  seated  on  a  chariot,  and  his 
consort  on  another,  with  the  several  female  attendants 
of  both  queens  riding  on  horse-back.  Afterwards 
came  fifteen  large  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king’s 
children,  and  those  who  had  the  care  of  their  educa¬ 
tion,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this  day  in 
great  esteem  with  those  nations.  Then  marched  the 
concubines,  to  the  number  of  360,  in  the  equipage  of 
queens,  followed  by  600  mules  and  300  camels,  which 
carried  the  king’s  treasure,  and  were  guarded  by  a 
great  body  of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers, 
and  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court;  then  the  sut¬ 
lers,  and  servants  of  the  army,  seated  also  in  chariots. 

In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  with 
their  commanders,  who  closed  the  whole  march. 

Would  not  the  reader  believe,  that  he  had  been 
reading  the  description  of  a  tournament,  not  the 
march  of  an  army?  Could  he  imagine  that  princes 
of  the  least  reason  would  have  been  so  stupid,  as  to 
incorporate  with  their  forces  so  cumbersome  a  train 
of  women,  princesses,  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  do¬ 
mestics  of  both  sexes?  But  the  custom  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  reason  sufficient.  Darius,  at  the  head  of  600- 
GOO  men,  and  surrounded  with  this  mighty  pomp, 
prepared  for  himself  alone,  fancied  he  was  great,  and 
formed  still  higher  notions  of  himself.  Yet  should 
we  reduce  him  to  his  just  proportion  and  his  personal 
worth,  how  little  would  he.  appear!  But  he  is  not 
the  only  one  in  this  way  of  thinking,  and  of  whom 
we  may  form  the  same  judgment.  But  it  is  time  for 
us  to  bring  the  two  monarchs  to  blows. 

SECTION  V.— ALEXANDER  GAINS  A  FAMOUS  VIC¬ 
TORY  OVER  DARIUS,  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  ISSUS. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THAT  VICTORY. 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of 
Alexander’s  march,  and  that  of  Dari-  A.  M.  3671. 
us,  and  the  better  fixing  the  situation  Ant.  J.  C.  333. 
of  the  spot  where  the  second  battle 
was  fought,  we  must  distinguish  three  defiles  or  pass¬ 
es.  The  first  of  these  is  immediately  at  the  descent 
from  mount  Taurus,6  in  the  way  to  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
through  which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  Alexander 
marched  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  The  second 
is  the  pass  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading  from  Cilicia 
into  Syria;  and  the  third  is  the  pass  of  Amanus,  so 
called  from  that  mountain.  This  pass,  which  leads 
into  Cilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much  higher  than  the 

pass  of  Syria,  northward. 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmemo  with  part  of  the 
array  to  seize  the  pass  of  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  a 
free  passage  for  his  army.  As  for  himself,  after  march¬ 
ing  from  Tarsus,  he  arrived  the  next  day  at  Anchiata, 

a  city  which  Sardanapalus  is' said  to  have  built.  His 

tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  in  that  city  with  tills  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiala  and  Tarsus  in 
one  day:  GO,  PASSENGER,  EAT,  DRINK,  AND  REJOICE, 
for  the  REST  is  nothing.”  From  hence  he  came 
to  Soli,  where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  Esculapius,  in 
gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Alexander 
himself  headed  the  ceremony  with  lighted  tapers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  whole  army,  and  he  there  solemnized 
games;  after  which  he  returned  to  Tarsus.  Having 
commanded  Philotas  to  march  the  cavalry  through 
the  Aleian  plains,  towards  the  river  Pyramus,  he  him¬ 
self  went  with  the  infantry  and  his  life-guards  to  tua- 
garsus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Mallos,  and  a  teiwai  s 
ht  Castabala.  Advice  had  been  brought  him,  that 
Darius,  with  his  whole  army,  was  encamped  at  bocnos 
in  Assyria,  two  days’ journey  from  Cilicia.  Alexan¬ 
der  held  a  council  of  war  upon  that  news;  when  al 
his  generals  and  officers  entreating  him  to  lead  them 
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against  the  enemy,  he  set  out  the  next  day  to  meet 
the  Persians.  Parmenio  had  taken  the  little  city  of 
Issus,  and  after  possessing  himself  of  the  pass  of  Syria, 
had  left  a  body  of  forces  to  secure  it.  The  king  left 
the  sick  in  Issus,  marched  his  whole  army  through 
the  pass,  and  encamped  near  the  city  of  Myriandros, 
where  the  badness  of  the  weather  obliged  him  to 
halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of 
Assyria,  which  were  of  great  extent.  The  Grecian 
commanders  who  were  in  his  service,  and  formed  the 
chief  strength  of  his  army,  advised  him  to  wait  there 
the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  For,  besides  that  this 
spot  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  very  advantageous 
for  his  horse,  it  was  spacious  enough  to  contain  his 
numerous  host,  with  all  the  baggage  and  other  things 
belonging  to  the  army.  However,  if  he  should  not 
approve  of  their  counsel,  they  then  advised  him  to 
separate  this  multitude,  and  select  such  only  as  were 
the  flower  of  his  troops;  and  consequently  not 
venture  his  whole  army  upon  a  single  battle,  which 
perhaps  might  be  decisive.  However,  the  courtiers, 
with  whom  the  courts  of  monarchs,  as  Arrian 
observes,  for  ever  abound,  called  these  Greeks  an 
unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches;  and  hinted  to 
Darius,  that  the  only  motive  of  their  counselling  the 
king  to  divide  his  troops  was,  that,  after  they  should 
once  be  separated  from  the  rest,  they  might  have  an 
easier  opportunity  of  delivering  up  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  whatever  might  be  in  their  power;  but  that 
the  safest  way  would  be,  to  surround  them  with  the 
whole  army,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  as  a  memorable 
example  of  the  punishment  due  to  traitors.  This 
proposal  was  shocking  to  Darius,  who  was  naturally 
of  a  very  mild  and  humane  disposition.  He  therefore 
answered,  “That  he  was  far  from  ever  designing  to 
commit  so  horrible  a  crime;  that  should  he  be  guilty 
of  itv  no  nation  would  afterwards  give  the  least  credit 
to  his  promises;  that  it  was  never  known  that  a 
person  had  been  put  to  death  for  giving  imprudent 
counsel ;'  that  no  man  would  ever  venture  to  give 
his  opinion,  if  it  were  attended  with  such  danger,  a 
circumstance  that  would  be  of  the  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quence  to  princes.”  He  then  thanked  the  Greeks 
for  their  zeal  and  good  will,  and  condescended  to  lay 
before  them  the  reasons  which  prompted  him  not  to 
follow  their  advice. 

The  courtiers  had  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alexan¬ 
der’s  long  delay  in  coming  up  with  them,  was  a 
proof  and  an  effect  of  the  terror  with  which  the 
approach  of  the  Persian  army  had  filled  him  (for 
they  had  not  heard  a  word  of  his  indisposition;)  that 
fortune,  merely  for  their  sake,  had  led  Alexander 
into  defiles  and  narrow  passes,  whence  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  get  out,  in  case  they  should 
fall  upon  him  immediately;  that  they  ought  to  seize 
this  favourable  opportunity,  for  fear  the  enemy 
should  fly,  by  which  means  Alexander  would  escape 
them.  Upon  this,  it  was  resolved  in  council,  that 
the  army  should  march  in  search  of  him;  the  gods, 
says  an  historian,2  blinding  the  eyes  of  that  prince, 
that  he  might  rush  down  the  precipice  they  had 
prepared  for  him,  and  thereby  make  way  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

Dariu3,  having  sent  his  treasure  with  his  most 
precious  effects  to  Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  under 
a  small  convoy,  marched  the  main  body  of  the  army 
towards  Cilicia,  and  entered  it  by  the  pass  of 
Amanus,  which  lies  far  above  the  passes  of  Syria. 
His  queen  and  mother,  with  the  princesses  his 
daughters,  and  the  little  prince  his  son,  followed  the 
army,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  but 
remained  in  the  camp  during  the  battle.  When  he 
had  advanced  a  little  way  into  Cilicia  (from  east 
westward)  he  turned  short  towards  Issus,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  Alexander  was  behind;  for  he  had  been 
assured  that  this  prince  fled  before  him,  and  was 
retiring  in  great  disorder  into  Syria:  and  therefore 
Darius  was  now  considering  how  he  might  best 
pursue  him.  He  barbarously  put  to  death  all  the 

i  Meminem  stolidum  consilium  capite  luere  debere  defu- 
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sick  who  were  in  the  city  pf  Issus,  a  few  soldiers 
excepted,  whom  he  dismissed  after  making  them 
view  every  part  of  his  camp,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his 
forces.  These  soldiers  accordingly  brought  Alex¬ 
ander  word  of  Darius’s  approach,  which  he  could 
scarce  believe,  from  its  great  improbability,  though 
there  was  nothing  he  desired  more  earnestly.  But 
he  himself  was  soon  an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of  it, 
upon  which  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  preparing 
for  battle. 

Alexander  fearing,  as  the  Barbarians  were  so 
numerous,  that  they  would  attack  him  in  his  camp, 
fortified  it  with  ditches  and  palisadoes,  discovering 
an  incredible  joy  to  see  his  desire  fulfilled,  which 
was  to  engage  in  those  passes,  whither  the  g;ods 
seemed  to  have  led  Darius  expressly  to  deliver  him 
into  his  hands. 

And,  indeed,  this  spot  of  ground,  which  was  but 
wide  enough  for  a  small  army  to  act  and  move  a ( 
liberty  in,  reduced,  in  some  measure,  the  two  armies 
to  an  equality.  By  this  means  the  Macedonians 
had  space  sufficient  to  employ  their  whole  army; 
whereas  the  Persians  had  not  room  for  the  twentieth 
part  of  theirs. 

Nevertheless,  Alexander,  as  frequently  happens 
even  to  the  greatest  captains,  felt  some  emotion 
when  he  saw,  that  he  was  going  to  hazard  all  at  one 
blow.  The  more  fortune  had  favoured  him  hitherto, 
the  more  he  now  dreaded  her  frowns;  the  moment 
approaching  which  was  to  determine  his  fate.  But, 
on  the  other  side,  his  courage  revived  from  the  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  the  rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  them;  and  though  he  was  uncertain  with 
regard  to  the  victory,  he  at  least  hoped  to  die  glori¬ 
ously,  and  like  Alexander.  However,  he  did  not 
divulge  these  thoughts  to  any  one,  well  knowing,  that 
upon  the  approach  of  a  battle,  a  general  ought  not  to 
discover  the  least  marks  of  sadness  or  perplexity; 
and  that  the  troops  should  read  nothing  but  resolu¬ 
tion  and  intrepidity  in  the  conntenance  of  their  com¬ 
mander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  ready'  for  the  third  watch  of  the 
night,  which  began  at  twelve,  he  went  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain,3  and  there,  by  torch-light,  sacrificed  after 
the  manner  of  his  country,  to  the  gods  of  the  place. 
As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given,  his  army,  which  was 
ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  commanded  to  make 
greater  speed,  arrived  by'  daybreak  at  the  several  posts 
assigned  them ;  but  now  the  couriers  bringing  word 
that  Darius  was  not  above  thirty  furlongs  from  them, 
the  king  caused  his  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew  it  up 
in  battle  array.  The  peasants  in  the  greatest  terror 
came  also  and  acquainted  Darius  with  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy,  which  he  would  not  at  first  believe,  ima¬ 
gining,  as  we  have  observed  that  Alexander  fled  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  was  endeavouring  to  escape.  This 
news  threw  his  troops  into  the  utmost  confusion,  who 
in  that  surprise  ran  to  their  arms  with  great  precipi¬ 
tation  and  disorder. 

4  he  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought  lay  near  the 
city  of  Issus,  and  was  bounded  by'  mountains  on  one 
side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  The  plain,  that  was 
situated  between  them  both,  must  have  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  as  the  two  armies  encamped  in  it; 
and  I  before  observed,  that  Darius’s  was  vastly  nume¬ 
rous.  The  river  Pinarus  ran  through  the  middle  of 
this  plain  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  divided 
it  very'  near  into  two  equal  parts.  The  mountain 
formed  a  hollow  like  a  gulf,  the  extremity  of  which 
in  a  curve  line  bounded  part  of  the  plain. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  order. 
He  posted  at  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which 
stood  near  the  mountain,  the  Argyraspides,4  com¬ 
manded  by  Nicanor;  then  the  phalanx  of  Ccenus, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Perdiccas,  which  terminated  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  army,  On  the  extremity  of 
the  left  wing  he  posted  the  phalanx  of  Amyntas,  then 

*  T  he  ancients  used  to  offer  up  their  sacrifices  upon  eml* 

nences. 

*  This  was  a  body  of  infantry,  distinguished  by  their  si> 
ver  shields,  hut  more  so  by  their  great  bravery. 
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that  of  Ptolemy,  and  lastly,  that  of  Meleager.  Thus 
the  famous  Macedonian  phalanx  was  formed,  which 
we  find  was  composed  of  six  distinct  corps  or  brigades. 
Each  of  those  brigades  was  headed  by  able  generals; 
but  Alexander  was  always  commander-in-chief,  and 
directed  all  the  movements.  The  horse  were  placed 
on  the  two  wings;  the  Macedonians  with  the  Thessa¬ 
lians,  on  the  right,  and  those  of  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  other  allies,  on  the  left.  Craterus  commanded 
all  the  foot  of  the  left  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole 
win»\  Alexander  had  reserved  to  himself  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  right.  He  had  desired  Parmenio  to  keep 
as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  Barbarians 
from  surrounding  him;  and  Nicanor,  on  the  contrary, 
was  ordered  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  arrows 
discharged  by  those  who  were  posted  on  them.  .He 
covered  the  horse  of  his  right  wing  with  the  light 
horse  of  Protomachus  and  the  Paeonians,  and  his  foot 
with  the  bowmen  of  Antiochus.  He  reserved  the 
Agrians  1  (commanded  by  Attal'us,)  who  were  greatly' 
esteemed,  and  some  forces  that  were  newly  arrivea 
from  Greece,  to  oppose  those  which  Darius  had  post¬ 
ed  on  the  mountains. 

As  for  Darius’s  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order.  Having  heard  that  Alexander  was 
marching  towards  him  in  battle  array,  he  commanded 
30,000  horse  and  20,000  bowmen  to  cross  the  river 
Pinarus,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  draw 
up  his  army  in  a  commodious  manner  on  the  hither 
side.  In  the  centre  he  posted  the  30,000  Greeks  in 
his  service,  who,  doubtless,  were  the  flower  and. chief 
strength  of  his  army,  and  were  not  at  all  inferior  in 
bravery  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  30,000  Car- 
dacians  on  their  right,  and  as  many  on  their  left;  tne 
field  of  battle  not  being  able  to  contain  a  greater  num¬ 
ber.  These  were  all  heavily  armed.  The  rest  of  the 
infantry,  distinguished  by  their  several  nations,  were 
ranged  behind  the  first  line.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  Arrian  had  told  us  the  depth  of  those  two  lines; 
but  it  must  have  been  prodigious,  if  we  consider  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  the  amazing 
multitude  of  the  Persian  forces.  On  the  mountain 
which  lay  to  their  left,  against  Alexander’s  right 
wino-,  Darius  posted  20,000  men,  who  were  so  ranged 
(in  consequence  of  the  several  windings  of  the  moun¬ 
tain)  that  some  were  behind  Alexander’s  army,  and 
others  before  it.  . 

Darius,  after  having  set  his  army  in  battle  array, 
made  his  horse  cross  the  river  again,  and  despatched 
the  greatest  part  of  them  towards  the  sea  against  Par- 
memo,  because  they  could  fight  on  that  spot  with  the 
greatest  advantage:  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  he. sent  to 
the  left  towards  the  mountain.  However,  finding  that 
these  would  be  of  no  service  on  that  side,  because  of 
the  too  great  narrowness  of  the  spot,  he  caused  a  great 
part  of  them  to  wheel  about  to  the  right.  As  for 
himself,  he  took  his  post  in  the  centre  of  his  army, 
pursuant  to  the  custom  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Alexander,  observing  that  most  of  the  enemy’s  horse 
was  to  oppose  his  left  wing,  which  consisted  only  of 
those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  of  some  other  allies,  de¬ 
tached  immediately  to  it  the  Thessalian  cavalry, 
which  he  caused  to  wheel  round  behind  his  battal- 
ions,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  Barbarians. 
On  the  same  side  (the  left)  he  posted  before  his  foot, 
the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  the  Thracians  of  Sitalces  (a 
kin°-  of  Thrace,)  who  were  covered  by  the  horse. 
The  foreigners  in  his  service  were  behind  all  the  rest. 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  so 
far  as  the  left  of  the  Persians,  which  might  surround 
and  attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew  from  the  centre  of  his 
army  two  regiments  of  foot,  which  he  detached  thi¬ 
ther,  with  orders  for  them  to  march  behind,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  seen  by  the  enemy.  He  also  rein¬ 
forced  that  wing  with  the  forces  which  he  had  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Barbarians  on  the  mountains;  for,  seeing 
they  did  not  come  down,  he  made  the  Agrians  and 
some  other  bowmen  attack  them,  and  drive  them  to¬ 
wards  the  summit  of  it;  so  that  he  left  only  300  horse 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  sent  the  rest,  as  I  ob- 


TfAgria  was  a  city  between  the  mountains  Hamms  and 
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served,  to  reinforce  his  right  wing,  which  by  this 
means  extended  farther  than  that  ot  the  Persians. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  Alexander  marched  very  slowly,  that  his  sol¬ 
diers  might  take  a  little  breath;  so  that  it  was  sup¬ 
posed- they  would  not  engage  till  very  late:  for  Da¬ 
rius  still  continued  with  his  army  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  advantageous  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  post;  and  even  caused  such  parts  of  the 
shore  as  were  not  craggy  to  be  secured  with  palisa- 
does,  whence  the  Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was 
already  afraid  of  being  defeated.  The  two  armies 
being  come  in  sight,  Alexander,  riding  along  the 
ranks,  called,  by  their  several  names,  the  principal 
officers  both  of  the  Macedonians  and  foreigners;  and 
exhorted  the  soldiers  to  signalize  themselves,  speak¬ 
ing  to  each  nation  according  to  its  peculiar  genius 
and  disposition.  To  the  Macedonians  he  represent¬ 
ed,  “the  victories  they  had  formerly  gained  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  the  still  recent  glory  of  the  battle  of  the  Gra- 
nicus;  the  great  number  of  cities  and  provinces  they 
had  left  belrind  them,  all  which  they  had  subdued.” 

He  added,  that  “one  single  victory  would  make 
them  masters  of  the  Persian  empire;  and  that  the 
spoils  of  the  East  would  be  the  reward  of  their  brave¬ 
ry  and  toils.”  The  Greeks  he  animated,  “  by  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  many  calamities  the  Persians  (those 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  Greece)  had  brought  upon 
them;  and  set  before  them  the  famous  battles  of  Ma¬ 
rathon,  of  Thermopylae,  of  Salamis,  of  Platseae,  and 
the  many  others  by  which  they  had  acquired  immor¬ 
tal  glory.”  He  bid  thfe  Illyrians  and  Thracians,  na¬ 
tions  who  used  to  subsist  by  plunder  and  rapine, 

“  view  the  enemy’s  army,  every  part  of  which  shone 
with  gold  and  purple,  and  was  not  loaded  so  much 
with  arms  as  with  booty:  that  they  therefore  should 
push  forward  (they  who  were  men,)  and  strip  all  those 
women  of  their  ornaments;  and  exchange  their  moun¬ 
tains,  covered  perpetually  with  ice  and  snow,  for  the 
smiling  plains  and  rich  fields  of  Persia.  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  ended,  the  whole  army  set  up  a  shout, 
and  eagerly  desired  to  be  led  on  directly  against  the 

^Alexander  had  advanced  at  first  very  slowly,  to 
prevent  the  ranks,  or  the  front  of  his  phalanx,  from 
breaking,  and  halted  by  intervals:  but  when  he  was 
got  within  bow-shot,  hecommanded  all  his  right  wing 
to  plunge  impetuously  into  the  river,  purposely  that 
thev  might  surpise  the  barbarians,  come  sooner  to  a 
close  engagement,  and  be  less  exposed  to  the  enemy  s 
arrows;  in  all  of  which  he  was  very  successful.  Both 
sides  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  resolution; 
and  being  now  forced  to  fight  close  they  charged  on 
both  sides  sword  in  hand,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter 
ensued;  for  they  engaged  man  to  man,  each  aiming 
the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face  of  his  opponent. 
Alexander,  who  performed  the  duty  both  of  a  private 
soldier  and  of  a  commander,  wishing  nothing  so  ar¬ 
dently  as  the  glory  of  killing,  with  his  own  hand,  Da¬ 
rius  who  being  seated  on  a  high  chariot,  was  conspi¬ 
cuous  to  the  whole  army;  and  by  that  means  was  a 
powerful  object,  both  to  encourage  his  own  soldiers 
to  defend,  and  the  enemy  to  attack  him.  And  now 
the  battle  grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before; 
=o  that  a  great  number  of  Persian  noblemen  were 
killed.  Each  side  fought  with  incredible  bravery. 
Oxathres,  brother  to  Darius,  observing  that  Alexan¬ 
der  was  going  to  charge  that  monarch  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  rushed  before  his  chariot  with  the  horse  under 
his  command,  and  distinguished  himself  above  all  the 
rest  The  horses  that  drew  Darius’s  chariot,  being 
nuite  covered  with  wounds,  began  to  prance  about; 
and  shook  the  yoke  so  violently,  that  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  overturning  the  king,  who,  afrald  of  fall'"g 
alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leaped  down,  and 
mounted  another  chariot.  The  rest  observing  this, 
fled* as  fast  as  possible,  and  throwing  down  their  arms, 
made  the  be3tPof  their  way.  Alexander,  had  received 
a  slight  wound  in  his  thigh,  but  happily  it  was  not 
attended  with  ill  consequences.  .  , 

Whilst  part  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  (posted  to 
the  right)P were  pursuing  the  advantage  they  had 
gained^ against  the  Persians,  the  remainder  of  then, 
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who  engaged  the  Greeks  met  with  greater  resistance. 
These  observing  that  the  body  of  infantry  in  question 
were  no  longer  covered  by  the  right  wing  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  army  which  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  came  and 
attacked  it  in  dank.  The  engagement  was  very 
bloody,  and  victory  a  long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks 
endeavoured  to  push  the  Macedonians  into  the  river, 
and  to  recover  the  disorder  into  which  the  left  wing 
bad  been  thrown.  The  Macedonians  also  signalizec 
themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  advantage  which  Alexander  had  just  before 
gained  and  support  the  honour  of  their  phalanx,  which 
had  always  been  considered  as  invincible.  There 
was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  between  these  two  na¬ 
tions  (the  Greeks  and  Macedonians)  which  greatly 
ncreased  their  courage,  and  made  the  resistance  on 
ach  side  very  vigorous.  On  Alexander’s  side,  Ptole¬ 
my  the  son  of  Seleucus  lost  his  life,  with  120  other 
considerable  officers,  who  all  had  behaved  with  the 
utmost  gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victo¬ 
rious  under  its  monarch,  after  defeating  all  who  op¬ 
posed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left  against  those  Greeks 
who  were  fighting  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  charged  them  vigorously;  and  attacking 
them  in  flank,  entirely  routed  them. 

.  At  the  veO'  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  Per¬ 
sian  cavalry  which  was  in  the  right  wing  (without 
waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the  Macedonians) 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  rushed  upon  the  Thessalian 
horse,  several  of  whose  squadrons  were  broken  by  it. 
Upon  this,  the  remainder  of  the  latter,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  first  charge,  and  induce 
the  Persians  to  break  their  ranks,  made  a  feint  of  re¬ 
tiring,  as  if  terrified  by  the  prodigious  numbers-  of 
the  enemy.  The  Persians  seeing  this,  were  filled 
with  boldness  and  confidence,  and  thereupon  the  great 
tst  part  of  them  advancing  without  order  or  precau¬ 
tion,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  had  no  thoughts  but  of 
pursuing  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  the  Thessalians 
seeing-  them  in  such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  and  renewed  the  fight  with  fresh  ardour.  The 
Persians  made  a  brave  defence,  till  they  saw  Darius 
put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut  to  pieces  by  the  pha¬ 
lanx  1 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavalry  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  army.  The  Persian  horse  suffered  very 
much  in  the  retreat,  from  the  great  weight  of  the 
arms  of  their  riders;  not  to  mention,  that  as  they 
retired  in  disorder,  and  crowded  in  great  numbers 
through  the  defiles,  they  bruised  and  unhorsed  one 
another,  and  were  more  annoyed  by  their  own  sol¬ 
diers  than  by  the  enemy.  Besides  the  Thessalian 
cavalry  pursued  them  with  so  much  furv,  that  they 
were  as  much  shattered  as  the  infantry  and  lost  as  ma¬ 
ny  men. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  observed,  the 
instant  he  saw  his  left  wing  broke,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who  fled  in  his  chariot;  but  getting  afterwards 
into  craggy  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
throwing  down  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal  mantle. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  him, 
till  he  saw  his  phalanx  had  conquered  the  Greeks! 
and  the  Persian  horse  put  to  flight;  and  this  allowed 
the  fugitive  monarch  to  gain  the  start  of  his  pursuers 
considerably.  1 

About  8000  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  Darius’s 
service  (with  their  officers  at  their  head,  who  were  ve¬ 
ry  brave,)  retired  over  the  mountains,  towards  Tripoli 
in  Syria,  where,  finding  the  transports  which  had 
brought  them  from  Lesbos  upon  dry  ground,  they  fit¬ 
ted  out  as  many  of  them  as  suited  their  purpose,  and 
burnt  the  rest,  to  prevent  their  being  pursued. 

As  for  the  Barbarians,  having  exerted  themselves 
with  bravery  enough  in  the  first  attack,  they  after¬ 
wards  gave  way  m  the  most  shameful  manner;  and 
being  intent  upon  nothing  butsaving  themselves!  they 
took  different  ways.  Some  struck  into  the  high’  road 
which  led  directly  to  Persia,  others  ran  into  woods 
and  lonely  mountains;  and  a  small  number  returned 
to  their  camp,  which  the  victorious  enemy  had  alrea¬ 
dy  taken  and  plundered. 

Sysigambis,  Darius’s  mother,  and  that  monarch’s 


queen,  who  was  also  his  sister,  had  remained  in  it 
with  two  of  the  king’s  daughters,  a  son  of  his  (a  child) 
and  some  Persian  ladies.  For  the  rest  of  the  women 
had  been  carried  to  Damascus,  with  part  of  Darius’s 
treasure,  and  all  such  things  as  contributed  only  to 
the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  his  court.  No  more 
than  3000  talents  1  were  found  in  his  camp;  but  the 
rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
Parmenio,  at  his  taking  the  city  of  Damascus. 

Alexander,  weary  of  pursuing  Darius,  seeing  night 
draw  on,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
overtake  that  monarch,  returned  to  the  enemy’s  camp, 
which  his  soldiers  had  just  before  plundered.  Such 
was  the  end  of  this  memorable  battle,  fought  the 
fourth  year  of  Alexander’s  reign. 

The  Persians,2  either  in  the  engage-  A.  M.  3672. 
ment  or  the  rout,  lost  a  great  num-  Ant.  J.  C.  332 
ber  of  their  forces,  both  horse  and 
foot;  but  very  few  were  killed  on  Alexander’s  side. 

That  very  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his 
court,  and  his  chief  officers,  to  a  feast,  at  which  he 
himself  was  present,  notwithstanding  the  wound  he 
had  received,  it  having  only  grazed  the  skin.  But 
they  were  no  sooner  set  down  at  table,  than  they  heard 
from  a  neighbouring  tent,  a  great  noise,  intermixed 
with  groans,  which  frighted  all  the  company;  inso¬ 
much  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard  before 
the  king’s  tent,  ran  to  their  arms,  being  afraid  of  an 
insurrection.  But  it  was  found,  that  the  persons  who 
made  this  clamour  were  the  mother  and  wife  of  Da¬ 
rius,  and  the  rest  of  the  captive  ladies,  who,  supposing 
that  prince  dead,  bewailed  his  loss,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Barbarians,  with  dreadful  cries  and 
bowlings.  A  eunuch,  who  had  seen  Darius’s  cloak 
in  the  hands  of  a  soldier,  imagining  he  had  killed 
him,  and  afterwards  stript  him  of  that  garment,  had 
carried  them  that  false  account. 

It  is  said  that  Alexander,  upon  being  told  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  false  alarm,  could  not  refrain  from  tears, 
when  he  considered  the  sad  calamity  of  Darius,  and 
the  tender  disposition  of  those  princesses,  who  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  forgotten  their  own  misfortunes,  and  to  be 
sensible  of  his  alone.  He  thereupon  sent  Leonatus, 
one  of  his  chief  courtiers,  to  assure  them,  that  the 
man  whose  death  they  bewailed  was  alive.  Leonatus 
taking  some  soldiers  with  him,  came  to  the  tent  of 
the  princesses,  and  sent  word,  that  he  was  come  to  pay 
them  a  visit  in  the  king’s  name.  The  persons  who 
were  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  seeing  a  band 
of  armed  men,  imagined  that  their  mistresses  were 
undone;  and  accordingly  ran  into  the  tent,  cryino- 
aloud,  that  their  last  hour  was  come,  and  that  sol” 
diers  were  despatched  to  murder  them;  so  that  these 
princesses  being  seized  with  the  utmost  distraction, 
did  not  make  the  least  answer,  but  waited  in  deep 
silence  for  the  orders  of  the  conqueror.  At  last 
Leonatus  having  staid  a  long  time,  and  seeing  no  one 
appear,  left  his  soldiers  at  the  door,  and  came  into  the 
tent;  but  their  terror  increased  when  thev  saw  a  man 
enter  among-  them  without  being  introduced.  Thev 
thereupon  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreated, 
that  “before  he  put  them  to  death,  they  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bury  Darius  after  the  manner  of  their  coun¬ 
try;  and  that  when  they  had  paid  this  last  duty  to 
their  king  they  should  die  contented.”  Leonatus 
answered,  that  “Darius  was  living;  and  that,  so  far 
from  giving  them  any  offence,  they  should  be  treated 
as  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  splendour  ”  Sy¬ 
sigambis  hearing  this,  began  to  recover  her  spirits, 
and  permitted  Leonatus  to  give  her  his  hand,  to  raise 
her  from  the  ground. 

The  next  day  Alexander,  after  visiting  the  wound¬ 
ed,  caused  the  last  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead, 
m  presence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up  in  orde^ 
ot  battle,  in  their  richest  accoutrements.  He  treated 
the  Persians  of  distinction  in  the  same  manner,  and 
permitted  Darius’s  mother  to  bury  whatever  persona 


>  About  440, OOOf.  sterling.  . 

.  *  mnCnnnin/  10  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian,  the  Persians 
lost  100, 0°0  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  Ahd  the  former  histo. 
nan  relates,  that  no  more  than  150  horse  and  .300  foot  were 
bable°n  A  exander’s  ,,de>  which  does  not  seem  very  pro- 
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she  pleased,  according  to  the  customs  and  ceremonies 
practised  in  her  country.  However,  this  prudent 
princess  used  that  permission  in  regard  only  to  a  few 
who  were  her  near  relations;  and  that  with  such  a 
modesty  and  reserve  as  she  thought  suited  her 
present  condition.  The  king  testified  his  joy  and 
gratitude  to  the  whole  army,  especially  to  the  chief 
officers,  whose  actions  he  applauded  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  well  those  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
an  eye-witness,  as  those  which  had  been  only  related 
to  him;  and  he  made  presents  to  all,  according  to 
their  merit  and  rank. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  these  several 
duties,  truly  worthy  of  a  great  monarch,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  queens,  to  inform  them  that  he  was 
coming  to  pay  them  a  visit;  and  accordingly,  com¬ 
manding  all  his  train  to  withdraw,  he  entered  the 
tent,  accompanied  only  by  Hephrestion.  He  was  his 
favourite;  and  as  they  had  been  brought  up  together, 
the  king  revealed  all  his  secrets  to  him;  and  nobody 
else  dared  to  speak  so  freely  to  him;t  but  even 
Hephsestion  made  so  cautious  and  discreet  a  use  of 
that  liberty,  that  he  seemed  to  take  it,  not  so  much 
out  of  inclination,  as  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  king 
who  would  have  it  so.  They  were  of  the  same  age 
but  Hephsestion  was  taller,  so  that  the  queens  took 
him  at  first  for  the  king,  and  paid  him  their  respects 
as  such:  but  some  captive  eunuchs  showing  them 
Alexander,  Sysigambis  fell  prostrate  before  him,  and 
begged  his  pardon;  declaring,  that  as  she  had  never 
seen  him,  she  hoped  that  consideration  would  plead 
her  apology.  The  king,  raising  her  from  the  ground, 
replied,  “  Dear  mother,  you  are  not  mistaken,  for  he 
also  is  Alexander:”  a  fane  expression*  which  does 
honour  to  both!  Had  Alexander  always  thought  and 
acted  in  this  manner,  he  would  have  justly  merited 
the  title  of  Great;  but  fortune  had  not  yet  corrupted 
his  mind.8  He  bore  her  at  first  with  moderation  and 
wisdom;  but  at  last  she  overpowered  him,  and  he 
became  unable  to  resist  her. 

Sysigambis,  strongly  affected  with  these  marks  of 

foodness  and  humanity,  could  not  forbear  testifying 
er  gratitude  upon  that  account. — “  Great  prince, 
said  she  to  him,  “  what  words  shall  I  find  to  express 
my  thanks,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  answer  your 
generosity!  You  call  me  your  mother,  and  honour 
me  still  with  the  title  of  queen,  whereas  I  confess 
myself  your  captive.  I  know  what  1  have  been,  and 
what  I  now  am.i * * 4 *  I  know  the  whole  extent  of  my 
past  grandeur,  and  find  I  can  support  all  the  weight 
of  my  present  ill  fortune.  Hut  it  will  be  glorious  for 
you,  as  you  now  have  an  absolute  power  over  us,  to 
make  us  feel  it  by  your  clemency  only,  and  not  by 
ill  treatment.” 

The  king,  after  comforting  the  princesses,  took 
Darius’s  son  in  his  arms.  The  little  child,  without 
discovering  the  least  terror,  embraced  Alexander, 
who  being  affected  with  his  confidence,  and  turning 
about  to  Hephmstion,  said  to  him:  “O  that  Darius 
had  had  some  portion  of  his  tender  disposition!” 

It  is  certain  that  Alexander,  in  this  beginning  of 
his  career,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  sur¬ 
passed,  in  clemency  and  goodness,  all  the  kings  his 
predecessors;  and  proved  himself  superior  to  a 
passion  which  conquers  and  enslaves  the  strongest. 
Darius’s  consort  was  the  most  lovely  princess  in  the 
world,  as  Darius  himself  was  the  most  beautiful  of 
princes,  and  of  a  very  tall  and  most  majestic  shape; 
and  the  princesses  their  daughters  resembled  them. 
They  were,  says  Plutarch,  in  Alexander’s  camp,  not 
as  in  that  of  an  enemy,  but  as  in  a  sacred  temple, 
and  a  sanctuary  assigned  for  the  asylum  of  chastity 
and  modesty,  in  which  all  the  princesses  lived  so 


retired,  that  they  were  not  seen  by  any  person,  not 
did  any  one  dare  to  approach  their  apartments. 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  first  visit  above 
mentioned,  which  was  a  respectful  and  ceremonious 
one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the 
dangers  of  human  frailty,  took  a  solemn  resolution 
never  to  visit  Darius’s  queen  any  more.  He  himself 
informs  us  of  this  memorable  circumstance,6  in  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  com¬ 
manded  him  to  put  to  death  certain  Macedonians 
who  had  forced  the  wives  of  some  foreign  soldiers. 
In  this  letter,  the  following  words  occur:  “For,  as 
to  myself,  it  will  be  found  that  I  neither  even  saw, 
nor  would  see,  the  wife  of  Darius;  and  did  not  suffer 
any  person  to  speak  of  her  beauty  before  me.”  We 
are  to  remember  that  Alexander  was  young,  victori¬ 
ous,  and  free,  that  is,  not  engaged  in  marriage,  as  has 
been  observed  of  the  first  Scipio  on  a  like  occa¬ 
sion.6  Etjuvenis,  et  Calebs,  et  victor. 

To  conclude,  he  treated  these  princesses  with  such 
humanity,  that  nothing  but  the  remembrance  that 
they  were  captives,  could  have  made  them  sensible 
of  their  calamity ;  and  of  all  the  advantages  they 
possessed  before,  nothing  was  wanting  with  regard 
to  Alexander,  but  that  trust  and  confidence,  wnich 
no  one  can  repose  in  an  enemy,  how  kindly  soever 
he  behaves. 


i  Libertatis  quoque  in  eo  admonendo  non  alius  jus  habe- 
bat;  quod  tamen  ita  usurpabat,  nt  magis  a  rege  permissum 
nuam  vindicatum  ab  eo  videretur.  Quint.  Curt. 

a  O  donum  incfytte  vocis,  danti  pariter  atque  accipienti 
6peciosum  1  Kal.  Max.  \.  iv.  c.  7.  ,  t 

a  Sed  nondum  fortuna  se  ammo  ejus  infuderat.  Itaque 
orientemeam  moderate  et  prudenter  tulit:  adultimummag- 
nitudinem  ejus  non  cepit.  Quint.  Curt. 

4  Et  prajteritffl  fortun®  fastigium  cap-o,  et  prasentia 

jugum  pati  possum.  Quint  Curt. 


SECTION  VI.— ALEXANDER  MARCHES  VICTORIOUS 
INTO  SYRIA.  THE  TREASURES  DEPOSITED  IN  DA¬ 
MASCUS  ARE  DELIVERED  TO  HIM.  DARIUS  WRITES 
A  LETTER  TO  ALEXANDER  IN  THE  MOST  HAUGHTY 
TERMS.  WHICH  HE  ANSWERS  IN  THE  SAME  STYLE. 
THE  GATES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SIDON  ARE  OPENED  TO 
HIM.  ABDOLONYMUS  IS  PLACED  UPON  THE  THRONE 
AGAINST  HIS  WILL.  ALEXANDER  LAYS  SIEGE  TO 
TYRE,  WHICH,  AFTER  HAVING  MADE  A  VIGOROUS 
DEFENCE  OF  SEVEN  MONTHS,  IS  TAKEN  BY  STORM. 
THE  FULFILLING  OF  DIFFERENT  PROPHECIES  RE¬ 
LATING  TO  TYRE. 

Alexander  set  out  towards  Syria,7 
after  having  consecrated  three  altars  A.  M.  3672. 
on  the  river  Pinarus,  the  first  to  Jupi-  Ant.  J.  C.  332. 
ter,  the  second  to  Hercules,  and  the 
third  to  Minerva,  as  so  many  monuments  of  his  vic¬ 
tory.  He  had  sent  Parmenio  to  Damascus,  in  which 
Darius's  treasure  was  deposited.8  The  governor  of 
the  city,  betraying  his  sovereign,  from  whom  he  had 
now  no  farther  expectations,  wrote  to  Alexander  to 
acquaint  him,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  into 
his  hands  all  the  treasure  and  other  rich  stores  of 
Darius.  But  being  desirous  of  covering  his  treason 
with  a  specious  pretext,  he  pretended  that  he  was  not 
secure  in  the  city,  so  caused,  by  day-break,  all  the 
money  and  the  richest  things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men’s 
backs,  and  fled  away  with  the  whole,  seemingly  with 
intention  to  secure  them,  but  in  reality  to  deliver 
them  up  to  the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed  with  Par¬ 
menio,  who  had  opened  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
king.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  forces  which  this 
general  headed,  those  who  carried  the  burdens  being 
frighted,  threw  them  down,  and  fled  away,  as  did  the 
soldiers  who  convoyed  them,  and  the  governor  him¬ 
self,  who  appeared  more  terrified  than  the  rest.  On 
this  occasion  immense  riches  were  seen  scattered  up 
and  down  the  fields;  all  the  gold  and  silver  designed 
to  pay  so  great  an  army:  the  splendid  equipages  of 
so  many  great  lords  and  ladies;  the  golden  vases  and 
bridles,  magnificent  tents,  and  carriages  abandoned  by 
their  drivers;  in  a  word,  whatever  the  long  pros¬ 
perity  and  frugality  of  so  many  kings  had  amassed 
during  many  ages,  was  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  most  moving  part  of  this  sad  scene  was  to 
see  the  wives  of  the  satraps  and  grandees  of  I  ersia, 
most  of  whom  dragged  their  little  children  after 
them;  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as 
they  were  less  sensible  of  their  misfortune.  Among 


>  Plut.  in  Alex.  «  Va.1.  Max.  1.  iv.  r..  3 

T  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  517,  518.  Arrian.  1.  h.  p.  83-86.  !  lut. 
in  Alex.  p.  678.  Cluint.  Curt.  1.  ivc.1.  Justnc  I.  *>■  c.  10. 

»  fThe  march  of  Parmenio  to  Damascus  must  have  been 
very  rapid,  as  he  accomplished  it  .  m  four  days ,  t he  direct 
distance  from  Issus  being  at  least  220  British  miles.] 
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these  were  three  young  princesses,  daughters  of 
Ochus,  who  had  reigned  before  Darius;  the  widow 
of  this  Ochus;  the  daughter  of  Oxathres,  brother  to 
Darius;  the  wife  of  Artabazus,  the  greatest  lord  of  the 
court,  and  his  son  Ilioneus.  There  were  also  taken  pri¬ 
soners  the  wife  and  son  of  Pharnabazus,  whom  the  king 
had  appointed  admiral  of  all  the  coasts;  three  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Mentor;  the  wife  and  son  of  Memnon,  that  il¬ 
lustrious  general ;  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  one  noble 
family  in  all  Persia  but  shared  in  this  calamity. 

There  also  were  found  in  Damascus  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  Grecian  cities,  particularly  those  of  Lace¬ 
daemon  and  Athens,  whom  Darius  thought  he  had 
lodged  in  a  safe  asylum,  when  he  put  them  under  the 
protection  of  that  traitor. 

Besides  money  and  plate,  which  was  afterwards 
coined  and  amounted  to  immense  sums,  30,000  men 
and  7000  beasts  laden  with  baggage  were  taken.  Par- 
menio.1  in  his  letter  to  Alexander,  informs  him  that 
he  found  in  Damascus  329  of  Darius’s  concubines,  all 
admirably  well  skilled  in  music;  and  also  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  officers,  whose  business  was  to  regulate  and 
prepare  every  thing  relating  to  entertainments;  such 
as  to  make  wreathes,  to  prepare  perfumes  and  essen¬ 
ces,  to  dress  viands,  to  make  the  pastry,  to  preside 
over  the  wine  cellars,  to  give  out  the  wine,  and 
similar  offices.  There  were  492  of  these  officers;  a 
train  worthy  a  prince  who  runs  to  meet  his  ruin! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head  of 
so  mighty  and  splendid  an  army,  and  who  came  into 
the  field  mounted  on  a  chariot,  with  the  pride  of  a 
conqueror,  rather  than  with  the  equipage  of  a  war¬ 
rior,  was  flying  over  plains,  which,  from  being  before 
covered  with  the  infinite  multitude  of  his  forces,  now 
appeared  like  a  desert  of  vast  solitude.  This  ill-fated 
prince  rode  swiftly  the  whole  night,  accompanied  by 
a  very  few  attendants:  for  all  had  not  taken  the  same 
road,  and  most  of  those  who  accompanied  him  could 
not  keep  up  with  him,  as  he  often  changed  his  horses. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  Sochos,2  where  he  assembled 
the  remains  of  his  army,  which  amounted  only  to  4000 
men,  including  Persians  as  well  as  foreigners;  and  from 
hence  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  Thapsacus,  in  order 
to  have  the  Euphrates  between  him  and  Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time.  Parmenio  having  carried  ail  the 
booty  into  Damascus,  the  king  commanded  him  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  likewise  of  the  captives.  Most 
of  the  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  first  approach 
of  the  conqueror.  Being  arrived  at  Marathos,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Darius,  in  which  he  styled  him¬ 
self  king,  without  bestowing  that  title  on  Alexander. 
He  commanded  rather  than  entreated  him,  “  to  ask 
any  sum  of  money  he  should  think  proper,  by  way  of 
ransom  for  his  mother,  his  wile,  and  children:  that 
with  regard  to  their  dispute  for  the  empire,  he  might, 
if  he  thought  proper,  decide  it  in  one  general  battle, 
to  which  both  parties  should  bring  an  equal  number 
of  troops;  but  that  in  case  he  were  still  capable  of 
complying  with  good  advice,  he  would  recommend 
to  him  to  rest  contented  with  the  kingdom  ofhis  ances¬ 
tors,  and  not  invade  that  of  another;  that  they  might 
henceforward  live  as  good  friends  and  faithful  allies; 
that  he  himself  was  ready  to  swear  to  the  observance 
of  these  articles,  and  to  receive  Alexander’s  oath.” 

This  letter,  which  breathed  so  unseasonable  a  pride 
and  haughtiness,  exceedingly  offended  Alexander. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  following  answer:  “Alexan¬ 
der  the  king  to  Darius,  the  ancient  Darius,  whose 
name  you  assume,  in  former  times  entirely  ruined  the 
Greeks,  who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  lonians,  our  ancient  colonies.  He  next  crossed 
the  sea  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  carried 
the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
After  him,  Xerxes  made  another  descent  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  number  of  Barbarians,  in  order  to  fight  us;  and 
having  been  overcome  in  a  naval  engagement,  he  left, 
at  his  retiring,  Mardonius  in  Greece,  who  plundered 
our  cities,  and  laid  waste  our  plains.  But  who  has 
not  heard  that  Philip,  my  father,  was  assassinated  by 
wretches  suborned  thereto  by  your  partisans,  in  hopes 

*  Athen.  ].  xiii.  p.  607.  ' 

*  This  city  was  two  or  three  days’  journey  from  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought. 


of  a  great  reward?  For  it  is  customary  with  the  Per 
sians  to  undertake  impious  wars,  and  when  armed  in 
the  field,  to  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  And  even  you  yourself,  very  lately,  though  at 
the  head  of  a  vast  army,  promised  nevertheless  1000 
talents  to  any  person  who  should  kill  me.  I  therefore 
only  defend  myself,  and  am  not  the  aggressor.  And 
consequently  the  gods,  who  always  declare  for  the 
just  cause,  have  favoured  my  arms;  and,  aided  by 
their  protection,  I  have  subjected  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
and  defeated  3-ou,  Darius,  in  a  pitched  battle.  How¬ 
ever,  though  I  ought  not  to  grant  any  request  you 
make,  since  you  have  not  acted  fairly  in  this  war- 
nevertheless,  in  case  you  will  appear  before  me  in  a 
supplicating  posture,  1  will  give  you  my  word,  that  I 
will  restore  to  you,  without  any  ransom,  your  mother, 
your  wife,  and  children.  I  will  let  you  see  that  I 
know  how  to  conquer,  and  to  oblige  the  conquered.3 
If  you  are  afraid  of  surrendering  yourself  to  me,  I 
now  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  you  may  do  it 
without  the  least  danger.  But  remember,  when  you 
next  write  to  me,  that  you  write  not  only  to  a  king, 
but  to  your  king.”  Thersippus  was  ordered  to  carry 
this  letter. 

Alexander,  marching  from  thence  into  Phoenicia,  the 
citizens  of  Byblos  opened  their  gates  to  him.  Every 
one  submitted  as  he  advanced,  but  no  people  did  this 
with  greater  pleasure  than  the  Sidonians.  We  have 
seen  in  what  manner  Ochus  had  destroyed  their  city 
eighteen  years  before,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  it 
to  the  sword.  After  he  was  returned  into  Persia, 
those  of  the  citizens,  who,  upon  account  of  their  traf¬ 
fic,  or  for  some  other  cause,  had  been  absent,  and  by 
that  means  had  escaped  the  massacre,  returned  hither, 
and  rebuilt  their  city.  But  they'  had  retained  such  an 
abhorrence  of  the  Persians,  on  account  of  this  barba¬ 
rous  act,  that  they  were  overjoyed  at  this  opportunity 
to  throw  off  their  yoke:  ana  consequently  they  were 
the  first  in  that  country  who  sent  to  make  their  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  conqueror,  in  opposition  to  Strato 
their  king,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Darius. 
Alexander  dethroned  him,  and  permitted  Hephsestion 
to  elect  in  his  stead  whomsoever  of  the  Sidonians  he 
should  judge  worthy  of  so  exalted  a  station. 

This  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  two 
young  men  who  were  brothers,  and  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  family  in  that  city;  to  these  he  offered  the 
crown ;  but  they  refused  it,  telling  him,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  no  person  could  as¬ 
cend  the  throne  unless  he  were  of  the  blood  royal. 
Hephasstion  admiring  this  greatness  of  soul,  which 
could  contemn  what  others  strive  to  obtain  by  fire  and 
sword  :  “  Continue,”  says  he  to  them,  “  in  this  way  of 
thinking;  you,  who  are  the  first  that  ever  were  sensi¬ 
ble  that  it  is  much  more  glorious  to  refuse  a  diadem 
than  to  accept  it.  However,  name  me  some  person 
of  the  royal  family,  who  may  remember,  when  he  is 
king,  that  it  was  you  who  set  the  crown  on  his  head.” 
The  brothers  observing  that  several  through  excessive 
ambition  aspired  to  this  high  station,  and  to  obtain  it 
paid  a  servile  court  to  Alexander’s  favourites,  declar¬ 
ed  that  they  did  not  know  any  person  more  worthy 
of  the  diadem  than  one  Abdofonymus,  descended, 
though  remotely,  from  the  royal  line;  but  who  at  the 
same  time  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  his 
bread  by  day  labour  in  a  garden  without  the  city. 
His  honesty  and  integrity  had  reduced  him,  as  well 
as  many  more,  to  such  extreme  poverty.  Solely  in¬ 
tent  upon  his  labour  he  did  not  hear  the  clashing  of 
the  arms  which  had  shaken  all  Asia. 

Immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  search  of 
Abdolonymus,  with  the  royal  garments,  and  found  him 
weeding  his  garden.  They  then  saluted  him  king, 
and  one  of  them  addressed  him  thus:  “You  must 
now  change  your  tatters  for  a  dress  I  have  brought  you. 
Put  off  the  mean  and  contemptible  habit  in  which 
you  have  grown  old;4  assume  the  sentiments  of  a 

8  Et  vincere  et  consulere  victis  scio.  Q.  Curt. 

4  Cape  Regis  animum,  et  in  earn  fortunam  qud  dignus  es, 
is  jam  continentiam  prefer.  Et,  cum  in  regali  3olio  residebis, 
vitte  necisque  omnium  civium  dotninas,  cave  obliviscaria 
hujus  status  in  quo  accipis  regnum,  imo  hercule,  proptef 
quem.  Quint.  Curt. 
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prince;  but  when  you  ere  seated  on  the  throne,  con¬ 
tinue  to  preserve  the  virtue  which  made  you  worthy 
of  it.  And  when  you  shall  have  ascended  it,  and  by 
that  means  become  the  supreme  dispencer  of  life  and 
death  over  all  your  citizens,  be  sure  never  to  forget 
the  condition  in  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  were 
elected.”  Abdolonymus  looked  upon  the  whole  as 
a  dream,  and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of  it,  asked 
if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicule  him  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  But,  as  he  made  a  greater  resistance  than  suited 
their  inclinations,  they  themselves  washed  him,  and 
threw  over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe,  richly  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold;  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of 
their  being  in  earnest,  they  conducted  him  to  the  pa¬ 
lace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the 
whole  city.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed 
at  it,  but  some  murmured,  especially  the  rich,  who, 
despising  Abdolonymus’s  former  abject  state,  could 
not  forbear  showing  their  resentment  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  in  the  king’s  court.  Alexander  commanded 
the  new  elected  prince  to  be  sent  for,  and  alter  sur¬ 
veying  him  attentively  a  long  time,  spoke  thus: 
“  Thy  1  air  and  mien  do  not  contradict  what  is  related 
of  thy  extraction;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  with 
what  frame  of  mind  thou  didst  bear  thy  poverty?” 
“  Would  to  the  gods,”  replied  he,  “  that  I  may  bear 
this  crown  with  equal  fortitude.  These  hands  have 
procured  me  all  1  desired;  and  whilst  I  possessed 
nothing,  I  wanted  nothing.”  This  answer  gave  Alex¬ 
ander  a  high  idea  of  Abdolonymus’s  virtue;  so  that 
he  presented  him  not  only  with  all  the  rich  furniture 
which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  but  with  part  of  the 
Persian  plunder,  and  likewise  annexed  one  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  his  dominions. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the 
Macedonians,  the  city  of  Tyre  excepted.*  This  city 
was  justly  entitled  the  queen  of  the  sea,  that  element 
bringing  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boasted 
of  being  the  first  that  invented  navigation,  and  taught 
mankind  the  art  of  braving  the  wind  and  waves  by 
the  assistance  of  a  frail  bark.  The  happy  situation 
of  Tyre,  the  convenience  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were  industrious,  la¬ 
borious,  patient,  and  extremely  courteous  to  stran¬ 
gers,  invited  thither  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  so  that  it  might  be  considered,  not  so  much 
as  a  city  belonging  to  any  particular  nation,  as  the 
common  city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of  their 
commerce. 

Upon  Alexander’s  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tyri¬ 
ans  sent  him  an  embassy  with  presents  for  himself, 
and  refreshments  for  his  army.  They  were  willing  to 
have  him  for  their  friend,  but  not  lor  their  master; 
so  that  when  he  discovered  a  desire  of  entering  their 
city,  in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  its  tute¬ 
lar  god,  they  refused  him  admission.  Bnt  this  con¬ 
queror,  after  gaining  so  many  victories,  had  too  haugh¬ 
ty  a  spirit  to  put  up  with  such  an  afl'ront,  and  there¬ 
upon  was  resolved  to  force  them  to  it  by  siege,  which 
they,  on  the  other  side,  were  determined  to  sustain 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  spring  was  now  coming 
on.  Tyre  was  at  that  time  seated  in  an  island  of  the 
sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league3  from  the  continent. 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  150  feet  high, 
which  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed  :  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  (a  colony  from  Tyre,)  a  mighty  people,  and 
sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  whose  ambassadors  were  at 
that  time  in  the  city,  offering  to  Hercules,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  had  engagec 
themselves  to  succour  the  Tyrians.  It  was  this  that 
made  them  so  haughty.  Firmly  determined  not  to 


i  Corporis,  inquit ,  habitus  famae  generis  non  repugnat. 
Sed  libet  scire,  inopiam  qua  patientia  tuleris.  Turn  ille; 
Utinam,  inquit,  eodem  animo  regnum*  pati  possim  !  Hae 
manus  suffecere  desiderio  meo.  Nihil  habenti,  nihil  defuit. 
Quint.  Curt. 

a  Diod.  I.  xvii.  p.  518—525.  Arrian  1.  ii.  p.  87—100. 
Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  678  fit  679.  Q,»int.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  2,  3,  4. 
Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  10. 

»  Four  furlongs. 

«  The  thought  is  beautiful  and  just.  He  considers  the  regsil  power  as  a  bur- 
den,  more  difficult  to  be  borne  than  poverty  :  reenumpati. 
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surrender,  they  fix  machines  on  the  ramparts  and  on 
the  towers,  arm  their  young  men,  and  build  work- 
houses  for  the  artificers, of  whom  there  were  great  num¬ 
bers  in  the  city ;  so  that  every  part  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  warlike  preparations.  They  likewise  made 
iron  grapples  to  throw  on  the  enemy’s  works,  and  tear 
them  away;  as  also  cramp-irons,  and  such  like  instru¬ 
ments,  invented  for  the  defence  of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  that  there  were  essential  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  should  possess  himself  of  Tyre.  He  was 
sensible  that  he  could  not  invade  Egypt  easily,  so 
long  as  the  Persians  should  be  masters  of  the  sea,  nor 
pursue  Darius  with  safety,  in  case  he  should  leave  be¬ 
hind  him  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  were  either  enemies,  or  suspected  to 
be  so.  He  likewise  was  afraid,  lest  some  insurrection 
should  break  out  in  Greece;  and  that  his  enemies, 
after  having  retaken  in  his  absence  the  maritime  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  increased  their  fleet,  might  make 
his  country  the  seat  of  war  while  he  was  employed  in 
pursuing  Darius  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  These 
apprehensions  were  the  more  justly  grounded,  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  declared  openly  against  him, 
and  the  Athenians  sided  with  him  more  out  of  fear 
than  affection.  But.in  case  he  should  conquer  Tyre, all 
Phoenicia  being  then  subject  to  him,  he  would  be  able 
to  dispossess  the  Persians  of  half  their  naval  army, 
which  consisted  of  the  fleet  of  that  province;  and 
would  soon  make  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus  and  of  Egypt,  which  could  not  resist  him  the  in¬ 
stant  he  was  become  master  at  sea. 

On  the  other  side,  it  should  seem,  that,  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  war,  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  ought  to  have  pursued  Darius  vigorously,  and 
neither  given  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  from 
the  fright  into  which  his  defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor 
allowed  him  time  to  raise  a  new  army';  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  which  appeared  infallible,  being  the 
only  thing  that  could  make  him  formidable  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  his  enemies.  Add  to  this,  that  in  case  Alex¬ 
ander  should  fail  in  his  attempt  to  take  this  city  (which 
was  not  very  unlikely,)  he  would  discredit  his  own 
arms,  would  lose  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  prove 
to  the  enemy  that  he  was  not  invincible.  But  God, 
who  had  appointed  this  monarch  to  chastise  the  pride 
of  Tyre,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  once  per¬ 
mit  those  thoughts  to  enter  mind;  but  determined 
him  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  opposed  so  hazardous  a  design,  and  the 
many  reasons  which  should  have  prompted  him  t« 
pursue  quite  different  measures. 

It  was  impossible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order  to 
storm  it,  without  making  a  causeway  which  would 
reach  from  the  continent  to  the  island;  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  this  kind  would  be  attended  with  difficulties 
that  were  seemingly  insurmountable.  The  little  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  separated  the  island  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  was  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  which  often 
raised  such  dreadful  storms  there,  that  the  waves 
would  in  an  instant  sweap  away  all  his  works.  Be¬ 
sides,  as  the  city  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
sea,  there  was  no  fixing  scaling-ladders,  nor  erecting 
batteries,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  ships;  and  the  wall 
which  projected  into  the  sea  towards  the  lower  part, 
prevented  people  from  landing;  not  to  mention  that 
the  military  engines,  which  might  have  been  put  on 
board  the  galleys,  could  not  do  much  execution,  the 
waves  were  so  very  tumultuous. 

But  nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquish¬ 
ing  the  resolution  of  Alexander,  who  was  determined 
to  carry  the  city  at  any  rate.  However,  as  the  few 
vessels  he  possessed  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  him, 
and  the  siege  of  so  strong  a  place  might  possibly  last 
a  long  time,  and  so  retard  his  other  enterprises,  he 
thought  proper  first  to  attempt  an  accommodation. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds,  who  proposed  a  peace 
between  Alexander  and  their  city;  but  these  the  Ty¬ 
rians  killed,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  threw 
them  from  the  top  of  the  walls  into  the  sea.  Alex¬ 
ander,  exasperated  at  so  cruel  an  outrage,  formed  a 
resolution  at  once,  and  employed  his  whole  attention 
in  raising  a  dike.  He  found  in  the  ruins  of  old  Tyre, 
which  stood  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  Palse- 
2  v  2 
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Tyrus,  materials  to  make  piers,  and  he  took  all  the 
stones  and  rubbish  from  it.  Mount  Libanus,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  it,  so  famous  in  Scripture  for 
its  cedars,  furnished  him  with  wood  for  piles  and  other 
timber  work. 

The  soldiers  began  the  pier  with  great  alacrity, 
being  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
who  himself  gave  out  all  the  orders;  and  who,  know¬ 
ing  perfectly  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
will,1  and  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  troops,  excited 
some  by  praises,  and  others  by  slight  reprimands,  in¬ 
termixed  with  kind  expressions,  and  softened  by  pro¬ 
mises.  At  first  they  advanced  with  pretty  great  speed, 
the  piles  being  easily  driven  into  the  slime,  which 
served  as  mortar  for  the  stones;  and  as  the  place 
where  these  works  were  carrying  on  was  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city,  they  went  on  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  But  the  farther  they  went  from  the  shore,  the 
greater  difficulties  they  met  with:  because  the  sea 
was  deeper,  and  the  workmen  were  very  much  an- 
Boyed  by  the  darts  discharged  from  the  top  of  the 
walls.  The  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
coming  forward  in  boats,  and  raking  the  dike  on 
each  side,  prevented  the  Macedonians  from  carrying 
it  on  with  vigour.  Then  adding  insults  to  their  at¬ 
tacks,  they  cried  aloud  to  Alexander’s  soldiers,  “  That 
it  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  those  conquerors,  whose 
names  were  so  renowned  all  the  world  over,  carrying 
burdens  on  their  backs  like  so  many  beasts.”  And 
they  would  afterwards  ask  them  in  a  contemptuous 
tone  of  voice,  “Whether  Alexander  were  greater 
than  Neptune;  and  whether  he  pretended  to  prevail 
over  that  god?” 

But  these  taunts  did  but  inflame  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers.  At  last  the  causeway  appeared  above  water, 
began  to  show  a  level  of  considerable  breadth,  and  to 
approach  the  city.  Then  the  besieged  perceiving 
with  terror  the  vastness  of  the  work,  which  the  sea 
had  till  then  kept  from  their  sight,  came  in  barks  in 
order  to  view  the  bank,  which  was  not  yet  firm. 
These  barks  were  full  of  slingers,  bowmen,  and 
Others,  who  hurled  javelins,  and  even  fire;  and  being 
spread  to  the  right  and  left  about  the  bank,  they  shot 
on  all  sides  upon  the  workmen,  several  of  whom  were 
wounded;  it  not  being  possible  for  them  to  ward  off 
the  blows,  because  of  the  great  ease  and  swiftness 
with  which  the  boats  moved  backwards  and  forwards; 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  work  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that 
skins  and  sails  should  be  spread  to  cover  the  work- 
men;  and  that  two  wooden  towers  should  be  raised 
at  the  head  of  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of 
the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made  a  descent  on 
the  shore,  out  of  the  view  of  the  camp,  where  they 
landed  some  soldiers,  who  cut  to  pieces  those  that 
carried  the  stones;  and  on  mount  Libanus  there  also 
were  some  Arabian  peasants,  who  meeting  the  Mace¬ 
donians  straggling  up  and  down,  killed  near  thirty 
of  them,  and  took  prisoners  very  near  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  These  small  losses  obliged  Alexander  to  sepa¬ 
rate  his  troops  into  different  bodies. 

The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time  employed  every 
invention,  every  stratagem  that  could  he  devised,  to 
ruin  the  enemy’s  works.  They  took  a  transport-ves¬ 
sel,  and  filling  it  with  vine-branches  and  other  dry 
materials,  made  a  large  enclosure  near  the  prow, 
wherein  they  threw  all  these  things,  with  sulphurand 
pitch,  and  other  combustible  matters.  In  the  middle 
of  this  enclosure  they  set  up  two  masts,  to  each  of 
which  they  fixed  two  sail-yards,  on  which  were  hung 
kettles  full  of  oil,  and  such  like  unctuous  substances. 
They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder  part  of  the  vessel 
with  stones  and  sand,  in  order  to  raise  the  prow;  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  they  towed  it 
to  sea  by  the  assistance  of  their  galleys.  As  soon  as 
they  were  come  near  the  towers,  they  set  fire  to  the 
vessel,  and  drew  it  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
causeway.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sailors,  who  were 
in  it,  leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam  away.  Immedi- 


i  Haudquaquam  rudis  tractandi  militares  animos.  Q. 
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ately  the  fire  catched,  with  great  violence,  the  towers, 
and  the  rest  of  the  works  which  were  at  the  head  of 
the  causeway;  and  the  sail-yards  being  driven  back- 
ward  and  forward,  threw  oil  upon  the  fire,  and  In“ 
creased  the  flame.  And,  to  prevent  the  Macedonians 
from  extinguishing  it,  the  Tyrians,  who  were  in  their 
galleys,  were  perpetually  hurling  at  the  towers  fiery 
darts  and  burning  torches,  insomuch  that  there  was 
no  approaching  them.  Several  Macedonians  lost 
their  lives  in  a  miserable  manner  on  the  causeway: 
being  either  shot  through  with  arrows,  or  burned  to 
death;  whilst  others,  throwingdown  their  arms,  leap¬ 
ed  into  the  sea.  But  as  they  were  swimming  away 
the  Tyrians,  choosing  to  take  them  alive,  rather  than 
kill  them,  maimed  their  hands  with  clubs  and  stones; 
and  after  disabling  them,  carried  them  oil.  At  tne 
same  time,  the  besieged,  coming  out  of  the  city  in 
little  boats,  beat  down  the  edges  of  the  causeway, 
tore  up  its  stakes,  and  burned  the  rest  of  the  engines. 

Alexander,  though  he  saw  most  of  h'.s  designs  de¬ 
feated,  and  his  works  demolished,  was  not  at  all  de¬ 
jected  with  his  loss  and  disappointment.  His  soldiers 
endeavoured,  with  redoubled  vigour,  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  the  causeway;  and  made  and  planted  new 
machines  with  such  incredible  celerity,  as  quite  aston¬ 
ished  the  enemy.  Alexander  himself  was  present  on 
all  occasions,  and  superintended  every  part  of  the 
works.  His  presence  and  great  alyilities  caused  them 
to  advance  still  more  than  the  multitude  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  them.  The  whole  was  near  finished,  and 
brought  almost  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  when  there 
arose  on  a  sudden  an  impetuous  wind,  which  drove 
the  waves  with  so  much  fury  against  the  bank  that 
the  cement  and  other  things  that  bound  it  gave  way 
and  the  water  rushing  through  the  stones,  broke  it 
in  the  middle.  As  soon  as  the  great  heap  of  stones 
which  supported  the  earth  was  thrown  down,  the 
whole  sunk  at  once,  as  into  an  abyss. 

Any  other  than  Alexander  would  that  instant  have 
uite  laid  aside  his  enterprise;  arid  indeed  he  himself 
ebated  whether  he  should  not  raise  the  siege.  But  a 
superior  power,  who  had  foretold  and  sworn  the  ruin 
of  Tyre,  and  whose  orders,  without  being  conscious 
of  it,  this  prince  only  executed,  prompted  him  to 
continue  the  siege,  and  dispelling  all  his  fear  and 
anxiety,  inspired  him  with  courage  and  confidence, 
and  fired  the  breasts  of  his  whole  army  with  the  same 
sentiments.  For  now  the  soldiers,  as  if  but  that  mo¬ 
ment  arrived  before  the  city,  forgetting  all  the  toils 
they  had  undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new  mole,  at 
which  they  worked  incessantly. 

Alexander  was  sensible  that  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  him  either  to  complete  the  causeway,  or  take 
the  city,  as  long  as  the  Tyrians  should  continue  mas¬ 
ters  at  sea.  He  therefore  resolved  to  assemble  before 
Sidon  his  few  remaining  galleys.  At  the  same  time, 
the  kings  of  Aradusand  Byblos,2  hearing  that  Alex¬ 
ander  had  conquered  their  cities,  abandoned  the  Per¬ 
sian  fleet,  and  joined  him  with  their  vessels,  and  those 
of  the  Sidonians,  which  made  in  all  eighty  sail.  There 
arrived  also,  much  about  the  same  time,  ten  galleys 
from  Rhodes,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallos,  ten  from 
Lycia,  and  one  from  Macedonia  of  fifty  oars.  A 
little  after,  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  hearing  that  the  Per¬ 
sian  army  had  been  defeated  near  the  city  of  lssus, 
and  that  Alexender  had  possessed  himself  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  upwards  of  120 
galleys. 

The  king*  whilst  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the 
ships  and  engines,  took  some  troops  of  horse,  with 
his  own  regiment  of  guards,  and  marched  tovyards  a 
mountain  of  Arabia,  called  Antilibanus.3  The  ten- 

s  Cities  of  Phoenicia. 

»  [Antilibanus  is  not  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  though  now 
inhabited  by  many  Arab  tribes,  but  the  ridge  that  separates 
Palestine  from  Syria.  Opposite  Tyre,  the  river  Eleutherus, 
the  modern  Teitane,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  This 
stream,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  north  of  Balboc,  or  the 
ancient  Heliopolis,  divides  the  two  chains  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  during  its  whole  course  of  70  geographical 
miAjs  from  north-east  to  south  west ;  the  former  being  the 
chain  that  runs  along  the  whole  coast  of  Pbmnicia,  from 
south  to  north  ;  and  the  latter  running  a  parallel  courts 
with  the  former,  terminating  near  the  shore,  a  little  to  the 
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der  regard  he  had  for  his  old  tutov,  who  was  abso¬ 
lutely  resolved  to  follow  his  pupil,  exposed  Alexan¬ 
der  to  very  great  danger.  This  was  Lysimachus,  who 
gave  the  name  of  Achilles  to  his  scholar,  and  called 
himself  Phoenix.1  When  the  king  was  got  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
began  to  walk.  His  troops  got  a  considerable  way 
before  him.  It  was  already  late,  and  Alexander  not 
being  willing  to  leave  his  preceptor,  who  was  very 
corpulent,  and  scarce  able  to  walk,  was  by  that  means 
separated  from  his  little  army,  accompanied  only  by 
a  very  few  soldiers;  and  in  this  manner  spent  the 
whole  night  very  near  the  enemy,  who  were  so  nume¬ 
rous,  that  they  might  easily  have  overpowered  him. 
However,  his  usual  good  fortune  and  courage  extri¬ 
cated  him  from  this  danger;  so  that,  coming  up  after¬ 
wards  with  his  forces,  he  advanced  forward  into  the 
country,  took  all  the  strong  places,  either  by  force  or 
capitulation,  and  returned  the  eleventh  day  to  Sidon, 
where  he  found  Alexander,  son  of  Ptolemocrates,  who 
had  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Greeks  from 
Peloponnesus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  some  sol¬ 
diers  from  among  his  guards,  and  these  he  embarked 
with  him,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  close  fight  with 
the  enemy;  and  then  set  sail  towards  Tyre  in  order 
of  battle.  He  himself  was  on  the  extremity  of  Ihe 
right  wing,  which  extended  itself  towards  the  main 
ocean,  being  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Cyprus 
and  Phoenicia;  the  left  was  commanded  by  Craterus. 
The  Tyrians  were  at  first  determined  to  give  battle; 
but  after  they  heard  of  the  uniting  of  these  forces, 
and  saw  the  army  advance,  which  made  a  grand  ap¬ 
pearance  (for  Alexander  had  halted  to  wait  the  com¬ 
ing  up  of  his  left  wing,)  they  kept  all  their  galleys  in 
the  harbours,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering 
them.  When  the  king  saw  this,  he  advanced  nearer 
the  city;  and  finding  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  force  the  port  which  lay  towards  Sidon,  because 
of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  and  its 
being  defended  by  a  large  number  of  galleys,  all 
whose  prows  were  turned  towards  the  main  ocean, he 
only  sunk  three  of  them  which  lay  without,  and  af¬ 
terwards  came  to  an  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet,  pretty 
near  the  mole,  along  the  shore,  where  his  ships  rode 
in  safety. 

Whilst  all  these  things  were  doing,  the  new  mole 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  The  workmen 
threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees  with  all  their  branches 
on  them;  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which 
they  put  other  trees,  and  the  latter  they  covered  with 
a  kind  of  unctuous  earth,  which  served  instead  of 
mortar.  Afterwards  heaping  more  trees  and  stones 
on  these,  the  whole  thus  joined  together  formed  one 
entire  body.  This  causeway  was  made  wider  than 
the  former,  in  order  that  the  towers  that  were  built 
in  the  middle  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  such  ar¬ 
rows  as  should  be  shot  from  those  ships  which  might 
attempt  to  break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  The 
besieged,  on  the  other  side,  exerted  themselves  with 
extraordinary  bravery,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  work.  But  nothing 
was  of  so  much  service  to  them  as  their  divers,  who 
swimming  under  water,  came  unperceived  quite  up 
to  the  bank,  and  with  books  drew  such  branches  to 
them  as  projected  beyond  the  work;  and  pulling  for¬ 
ward  with  great  strength,  forced  away  every  thing 
that  was  over  them.  This  was  one  expedientby  which 
the  work  was  retarded;  however,  after  many  delays, 
the  patience  of  the  workmen  surmounting  every  ob¬ 
stacle,  it  was  at  last  finished  in  its  utmost  perfection. 
The  Macedonians  placed  military  engines  of  all  kinds 
on  thecauseway,  in  order  to  shake  the  walls  with  bat¬ 
tering-rams,  and  hurl  on  the  besieged  arrows,  stones, 
and  burning  torches. 

south  of  Tyre.  The  space  between  these  parallel  ranges 
forms  the  valley  of  Syria,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  Ctelo- 
Syria,  or  the  Hollow  Syria.  To  the  north-east  of  Balbec 
and  the  source  of  the  Eleutherus,  rises  the  Orontes,  the 
greatest  river  of  Syria,  which  watered  the  once  famed  city 
of  Antioch.  It  was  the  range  on  the  opposite  side  of  Eleu- 
therxt  which  Alexander  vlsited.J 

»  I  is  well  known  that  Phoenix  was  governor  to  Achilles. 


At  the  same  time,  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian 
fleet,  commanded  by  Andromachus,  to  take  its  station 
before  the  harbour  which  lay  towards  Sidon;  and 
that  of  Phoenicia  before  the  harbour  on  the  other  side 
of  the  causeway  facing  Egypt;  towards  that  part 
where  his  own  tent  was  pitched,-  and  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  attacking  the  city  on  every  side.  The  Ty¬ 
rians,  in  their  turn,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
On  that  side  which  lay  towards  the  causeway,  they 
had  erected  towers  on  the  wall,  which  was  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  height,  and  of  a  proportional  breadth,  the 
whole  built  with  great  stones  cemented  together  with 
mortar.  The  access  to  any  other  part  was  very  near 
as  difficult,  the  enemy  having  fenced  the  foot  of  the 
w>all  with  great  stones,  to  keep  the  enemy  from  ap¬ 
proaching  it.  The  business  then  was,  first  to  draw 
these  away,  which  could  not  be  done  but  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  because  the  soldiers  could  not  keep 
very  firm  on  their  legs  in  the  ships.  Besides,  the 
Tyrians  advanced  with  covered  galleys,  and  cut  the 
cables  which  held  the  ships  at  anchor:  so  that  Alex¬ 
ander  was  obliged  to  cover,  in  like  manner,  several 
vessels  of  thirty  rowers  each,  and  to  station  these 
across,  to  secure  the  anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Tyrian  galleys.  But  still  the  divers  came  and  cut 
them  unperceived,  so  that  they  were  at  last  forced  to 
fix  them  with  iron  chains.  After  this,  they  drew 
these  stones  with  cable-ropes,  and  carrying  them  off 
with  engines,  they  were  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  them  ti»  do  any  far¬ 
ther  mischief.  The  foot  of  the  wall  being  thus  clear¬ 
ed,  the  vessels  had  very  easy  access  to  it.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  Tyrians  were  invested  on  all  sides,  and  at¬ 
tacked  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined  (two  and  two)  galleys 
of  four  banks  of  oars  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prows 
were  fastened,  and  the  sterns  so  far  distant  one  from 
the  other,  as  was  necessary  for  the  pieces  of  timber 
between  them  to  be  of  a  proper  length.  After  this  they 
threw  from  one  stern  to  the  other  sail-yards,  which 
were  fastened  together  by  planks  laid  across,  in  order 
for  the  soldiers  to  stand  fast  on  that  space.  The  gal¬ 
leys  being  thus  equipped,  they  rowed  towards  the 
city,  and  shot  (under  covert)  against  those  who  de¬ 
fended  the  walls,  the  prows  serving  them  as  so  many 
parapets.  The  king  caused  them  to  advance  about 
midnight,  in  order  to  surround  the  walls,  and  make  a 
general  assault.  The  Tyrians  now  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sky  was  overspreae 
with  such  thick  clouds,  as  quite  took  away  the  faint 
glimmerings  of  light  which  before  darted  through  the 
gloom.  The  sea  rises  by  insensible  degrees;  and  the 
billow's  being  swelled  by  the  fury  of  the  winds,  raise 
a  dreadful  storm.  The  vessels  dash  one  against  the 
other  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  cables,  which 
before  fastened  them  together,  are  either  loosened 
or  break  to  pieces;  the  planks  split,  and,  making  a 
horrible  crash,  carry  off  the  soldiers  with  them;  for 
the  tempest  was  so  furious,  that  it  was  not  possible  ttt 
manage  or  steer  galleys  thus  fastened  together.  Tho 
soldier  was  a  hinderance  to  the  sailor,  and  the  sailor 
to  the  soldier;  and,  as  happens  on  such  occasions, 
those  took  the  command  whose  business  it  was  to 
obey;  fear  and  anxiety  throwing  all  things  into  con¬ 
fusion.  But  now  the  rowers  exerted  themselves  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  they  got  the  better  of  the  sea, 
and  seemed  to  rescue  by  main  force  the.  ships  from 
the  waves.  At  last  they  brought  them  Tear  the 
shore,  but  the  greatest  part  in  a  shattered  condition- 
At  the  same  time  there  arrived  at  Tyre  thirty  am 
bassadors  from  Carthage,  who  did  not  bring  the  least 
succours,  though  they  had  promised  such  might* 
things.  Instead  of  this,  they  only  made  excuses,  de¬ 
claring  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  grief  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  found  themselves  absolutely  unable  to  assis; 
the  Tyrians  in  any  manner;  for  that  they  themselves 
were  engaged  in  a  war,  not  as  before  for  empire 
but  to  save  their  country.  And  indeed  the  Syraca 
sans  were  laying  waste  all  Africa  at  that  time  with 
powerful  army,  and  had  pitched  their  camp  not  fa. 
from  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians,  though 

a  See  the  history  of  Carthage. 
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the  great  hopes  they  had  conceived  were  thus  frus¬ 
trated,  were  no  ways  dejected.  They  only  took  the 
wise  precaution  of  sending  most  of  their  women  and 
children  to  Carthage,  in  order  that  they  themselves 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  bear  more  courageously  the 
greatest  calamities  which  might  befall  them,  when 
they  had  once  lodged,  in  a  secure  asylum,  what  they 
most  valued  in  the  world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  of 
an  enormous  size.  This  colossus  had  formerly  stood 
in  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
having  taken  it  about  the  year  412  before  Christ,1 
had  given  it,  by  way  of  present,  to  the  city  of  Tyre, 
which  they  always  considered  as  the  mother  of  Car¬ 
thage.  The  Tyrians  had  set  it  up  in  their  city,  and 
worship  was  paid  to  it.  During  the  siege,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dream  which  one  of  the  citizens  had,  the 
Tyrians  imagined  that  Apollo  was  determined  to 
leave  them,  and  go  over  to  Alexander.  Immediately 
they  fastened  with  a  gold  chain  his  statue  to  Hercu¬ 
les’s  altar,  to  prevent  the  deity  from  leaving  them. 
For  these  people  were  silly  enough  to  believe,  that 
after  his  statue  was  thus  fastened  down,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  make  his  escape;  and  that  he 
would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Hercules,  the 
tutelar  god  of  the  city.  What  a  strange  idea  the 
heathens  had  of  their  divinities! 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  proposed  the  restoring  of  a 
sacrifice  which  had  been  discontinued  for  many  ages; 
and  this  was,  to  sacrifice  a  child  born  of  free  parents 
to  Saturn.  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  borrowed 
this  sacrilegious  custom  from  their  founders,  pre¬ 
served  it  till  the  destruction  of  their  city;  and  had 
not  the  old  men,  who  were  invested  with  the  great¬ 
est  authority  in  Tyre,  opposed  the  design,  this  cruel¬ 
ly  superstitious  custom  would  have  prevailed  over 
every  sentiment  of  humanity. 

The  Tyrians,  finding  their  city  exposed  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  taken  by  storm,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the 
Cyprian  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  on  the  side  towards 
Sidon.  They  took  the  opportunity  to  do  this  at  a 
time  when  the  seamen  of  Alexander’s  fleet  were  dis-' 
persed  up  and  down;  and  when  he  himself  was  with¬ 
drawn  to  his  tent,  pitched  on  the  sea-shore.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  came  out,  about  noon,  with  thirteen  gal¬ 
leys,  all  manned  with  choice  soldiers  who  were  used 
to  sea-fights;  and  rowing  with  all  their  might,  came 
thundering  on  the  enemy’s  vessels.  Part  of  them 
they  found  empty,  and  the  rest  had  been  manned  in 
great  haste.  Some  of  these  they  sunk,  and  drove  se¬ 
veral  of  them  against  the  shores,  where  they  were 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  loss  would  have  been  still 
greater,  had  not  Alexander,  the  instant  he  heard  of 
this  sally,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole  fleet 
with  all  imaginable  despatch  against  the  Tyrians. 
However,  these  did  not  wait  his  coming  up,  but 
withdrew  into  the  harbour,  after  having  also  lost 
some  of  their  ships. 

And  now  the  engines  playing,  the  city  was  warmly 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  as  vigorously  defended. 
The  besieged,  taught  and  animated  by  the  imminent 
danger,  and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  invented  daily  new  arts  to  defend  them¬ 
selves,  and  repulse  the  enemy.  They  warded  off  all  the 
darts  discharged  from  the  balistas  against  them  by  the 
assistance  of  turning-wheels,  which  either  broke  them 
to  pieces,  or  carried  them  another  way.  They  dead¬ 
ened  the  violence  of  the  stones  that  were  hurled  at 
them,  by  setting  up  a  kind  of  sails  and  curtains  made 
of  a  soft  substance,  which  easily  gave  way.  To  annoy 
the  ships  which  advanced  against  their  walls, they  fix¬ 
ed  cranes,  grappling-irons,  and  scythes,  to  joists  or 
beams;  then  straining  their  catapultas  (an  enormous 
kind  of  cross-bows,)  they  laid  those  great  pieces  of 
timber  upon  them  instead  of  arrows,  and  shot  them 
off  on  a  sudden  at  the  enemy.  These  crushed  some 
to  pieces  by  their  great  weight;  and  the  hooks  or 
pensile  scythes,  with  which  they  were  armed,  tore 
others  to  pieces,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  their 
■  ships.  They  also  had  brazen  shields,  which  they 


drew  red-hot  out  of  the  fire;  and  filling  these  wito 
burning  sand,  hurled  them  in  an  instant  from  the  top 
of  the  wall  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  the 
Macedonians  so  much  dreaded  as  this  last  invention; 
for  the  moment  this  burning  sand  got  to  the  flesh 
through  the  crevices  in  the  ar  mour,  it  pierced  to  the 
very  bone,  and  stuck  so  close,  that  there  was  no  pull¬ 
ing  it  off';  so  that  the  soldiers,  throwing  down  their 
arms,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  pieces,  were  in  this 
manner  exposed,  naked  and  defenceless,  to  the  shot 
of  the  enemy. 

It  was  then  that  Alexander,  discouraged  at  so  vigo¬ 
rous  a  defence,  debated  seriously,  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  go  into 
Egypt:  for  after  having  overrun  Asia  with  prodigious 
rapidity,  he  found  his  progress  unhappily  retarded; 
and  lost,  before  a  single  city,  the  opportunity  of  exe¬ 
cuting  a  great  many  projects  of  infinitely  greater  im¬ 
portance.  On  the  other  side,  he  considered  that  it 
would  be  a  great  blemish  to  his  reputation,  which 
had  done  him  greater  service  than  his  arms,  should 
he  leave  Tyre  behind  him,  ns  a  proof  to  the  world 
that  he  was  not  invincible.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
make  a  last  effort  with  a  greater  number  of  ships 
which  he  manned  with  the  flower  of  his  army.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  second  naval  engagement  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Tyrians,  after  fighting  with  intrepidity, 
were  obliged  to  draw  off  their  whole  fleet  towards 
the  city.  The  king  pursued  their  rear  very  close,  but 
was  not  able  to  enter  the  harbour,  being  repulsed  by 
arrows  shot  from  the  walls:  however,  he  either  took 
or  sunk  a  great  number  of  their  ships. 

Alexander,  after  letting  his  forces  repose  themselves 
two  days,  brought  forward  his  fleet  and  his  engines 
in  order  to  attempt  a  general  assault.  Both  the  at¬ 
tack  and  defence  were  now  more  vigorous  than  ever. 
The  courage  of  the  combatants  increased  with  the 
danger;  and  each  side,  animated  by  the  most  power¬ 
ful  motives,  fought  like  lions.  Wherever  the  batter¬ 
ing-rams  had  beat  down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the 
bridges  were  thrown  out,  instantly  the  Argyraspides 
mounted  the  breach  with  the  utmost  valour,  being 
headed  by  Admetus,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the 
army,  who  was  killed  by  the  thrust  of  a  partisan,2  as 
he  was  encouraging  his  soldiers.  The  presence  of 
the  king,  and  especially  the  example  he  set,  fired  his 
troops  with  unusual  bravery.  Fie  himself  ascended 
one  of  the  towers,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height, 
and  there  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  his 
courage  had  ever  made  him  hazard  :  for,  being  imme¬ 
diately  known  by  his  insignia  and  the  richness  of  his 
armour,  he  served  as  a  mark  for  all  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  performed  wonders; 
killing,  with  javelins,  several  of  those  who  defended 
the  wall;  then  advancing  nearer  to  them,  he  forced 
some  with  his  sword,  and  others  with  his  shield, 
either  into  the  city  or  the  sea;  the  tower  where  he 
fought  almost  touching  the  wall.  He  soon  went  over 
it,  by  the  assistance  of  floating  bridges,  and,  followed 
by  the  nobility,  possessed  himself  of  two  towers,  and 
the  space  between  them.  The  battering-rams  had 
already  made  several  breaches;  the  fleet  had  forced 
the  harbour;  and  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  towers  which  were  abandon • 
ed.  The  Tyrians,  seeing  the  enemy  master  of  their 
rampart,  retired  towards  an  open  place,  called  the 
square  of  Agenor,  and  there  stood  their  ground;  but 
Alexander  marching  up  with  his  regiment  of  body¬ 
guards,  killed  part  of  them,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly. 
At  the  same  time,  the  city  being  taken  on  that  side 
which  lay  toward-s  the  harbour,  the  Macedonians  ran 
up  and  down  in  every  quarter,  sparing  no  person 
who  came  in  their  way,  being  highly  exasperated  at. 
the  long  resistance  of  the  besieged,  and  the  barbari¬ 
ties  they  had  exercised  towards  some  of  their  com¬ 
rades,  who  had  been  taken  in  their  return  from  Sidon, 
and  thrown  from  the  battlements,  after  their  throats 
had  been  cut  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army. 

_  The  Tyrians,  seeing  themselves  overpowered  on  all 
sides,  some  fly  to  the  temples,  to  implore  the  assist 
ance  of  the  gods;  others,  shutting  themselves  in  their 


*  Died.  1  xiii  p.  226 


*  A  kind  of  halbert. 
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houses,  escape  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  by  a  volun¬ 
tary  death;  others  rush  upon  the  enemy,  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  Most  of 
the  citizens  were  got  on  the  house-tops,  whence 
they  threw  stones,  and  whatever  came  first  to  hand, 
upon  such  as  advanced  forward  into  the  city.  The 
king  gave  orders  to  kill  all  the  inhabitants  (those  ex¬ 
cepted  who  had  sheltered  themselves  in  the  temples,) 
and  to  set  fire  to  every  part  of  Tyre.  Although  this 
order  was  published  by  sound  of  trumpet,  yet  not 
one  person  who  carried  arms  fled  to  the  asylums. 
The  temples  were  filled  with  such  young  women 
and  children  only  as  had  remained  in  the  city. 
The  old  men  waited  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  m 
expectation  every  instant  of  being  sacrificed  to  the 
rage  of  the  soldiers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Si- 
donian  soldiers,  who  were  in  Alexander’s  camp,  saved 
great  numbers  of  them.  For,  having  entered  the  city 
indiscriminately  with  the  conquerors,  and  calling  to 
mind  their  ancient  affinity  with  the  Tyrians  (Agenor 
having  founded  both  Tyre  and  Sidon,)  they  carried 
off  great  numbers  privately  on  board  their  ships,  and 
conveyed  them  to  Sidon.  By  this  kind  deceit  15,000 
were  saved  from  the  rage  of  the  conqueror;  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter,  from  the 
number  of  the  soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the 
rampart  of  the  city  only,  who  amounted  to  6000. 
However  the  king’s  anger  not  being  fully  appeased, 
he  exhibited  a  scene,  which  appeared  dreadful  even 
to  the  conquerors;  for,  2000  men  remaining  after  the 
soldiers  had  been  glutted  with  slaughter,  Alexander 
caused  them  to  be  fixed  upon  crosses  along  the  sea¬ 
shore.  He  pardoned  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage, 
who  were  come  to  their  metropolis  to  offer  up  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  Hercules  according  to  annual  custom.  The 
number  of  prisoners,  both  foreigners  and  citizens, 
amounted  to  30,000,  who  were  all  sold.  As  for  the 
Macedonians,  their  loss  was  very  inconsiderable. 

Alexander  offered  a  sacrifice  to 

A.  M.  3672.  Hercules,  and  conducted  the  cere- 
Ant.  J.  C  332.  mony  with  all  his  land  forces  under 
arms,  in  concert  with  the  fleet.  He 
also  solemnized  gymnastic,  exercises  in  honour  of  the 
same  god,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  statue  of  Apollo,  above-mentioned,  he 
took  oft'  the  chains  from  it,  restored  it  to  its  former 
liberty,  and  commanded  that  this  god  should  thence¬ 
forward  be  adored  under  the  name  of  Philalexander , 
that  is,  the  friend  of  Alexander.  If  yve  may  believe 
Timaeus,  to  Greeks  began  to  pay  him  this  solemn 
worship,  for  having  occasioned  the  taking  of  Tyre, 
which  happened  the  day  and  hour  that  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  had  carried  oft  this  statue  from  Gela.  The 
city  of  Tyre  was  taken  about  the  end  of  September, 
after  having  sustained  a  seven  months’  siege. 

Thus  were  fully  accomplished  the  menaces  which 
God  had  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets 
against  the  city  of  Tyre.  Nabuchodonosor  had  be¬ 
gun  to  execute  those  threats,1  by  besieging  and  taking 
Ft;  and  they  were  completed  by  the  sad  catas#ophe 
we  have  here  described.  As  this  double  event  forms 
one  of  the  most  considerable  passages  in  history,  and 
as  the  Scriptures  have  given  us  several  very  remark¬ 
able  circumstances  of  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  unite 
here,  in  one  view,  all  that  they  relate  concerning  the 
city  of  Tyre,  its  power,  riches,  haughtiness,  and  irre- 
ligion;  the  different  punishments  with  which  God 
chastised  its  pride  and  other  vices:  and  at  length  its 
last  re-establishment,  but  in  a  manner  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  former.  Methinks  I  revive  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  when,  through  the  multitude  of  profane  histori¬ 
ans  which  heathen  antiquity  furnishes,  and  in  every 
part  whereof  there  reigns  an  entire  oblivion,  not  to 
say  more,  of  the  Almighty,  the  sacred  Scriptures  ex¬ 
hibit  themselves,  and  unfold  to  me  the  secret  designs 
of  God  over  kingdoms  and  empires;  and  teach  me 
what  idea  we  are  to  form  of  those  things  which  ap¬ 
pear  the  most  worthy  of  esteem,  the  most  august  in 
the  eyes  of  men. 

But  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre, 
I  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  little  abstract 


of  the  history  of  that  famous  city,  by  which  he  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  prophecies. 

Tyre2  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,3 
240  years  before  the  building  of  the  A.  M.  2752. 
temple  of  Jerusalem:  for  this  reason  Ant.  J.  C.  1252. 
it  is  called  by  Isaiah,  The,  daughter 
of  Sidon.  It  soon  surpassed  its  m<  ther-city  in  ex 
tent,  power,  and  riches. 

It  was  besieged  by  Shalmanezer,4 
and  alone  resisted  the  united  fleets  A  M.  3285. 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Phoenicians;  a  Ant.  J.  C.  719. 
circumstance  which  greatly  heighten¬ 
ed  its  pride. 

Nabuchodonosor  laid  siege  to 
Tyre,5  at  the  time  that  llhobalus  A.  M.  3432 
was  king  of  that  city;  but  did  not  Ant.  J.  C.572 
take  it  till  thirteen  years  after.  But 
before  it  was  conquered,  the  inhabitants  had  retired 
with  most  of  their  effects,  into  a  neighbouring  island 
where  they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  razee 
to  the  very  foundation,  and  has  since  been  no  more 
than  a  village,  known  by  the  name  of  Paloe-Tyrus 
or  Ancient  Tyre:  but  the  new  one  rose  to  greater 
power  than  ever. 

It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  condition,  when 
Alexander  besieged  and  took  it.  And  here  begin  the 
seventy  years’  obscurity  and  oblivion,  in  which  it  was 
to  lie,  according  to  Isaiah.  It  was  indeed  soon  re¬ 
paired,  because  the  Sidonians,  who  entered  the  city 
with  Alexander’s  army,  saved  15,000  of  their  citizens 
(as  was  before  observed,)  who  after  their  return,  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  commerce,  and  repaired  the  ruins 
of  their  country  With  incredible  application;  besides 
which,  the  women  and  children,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Carthage,  and  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety,  returned 
to  it  at  the  same  time.  But  Tyre  was  confined  to  the 
island  in  which  it  stood.  Its  trade  extended  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  it  had  lost  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  And  when  eighteen  years  after 
Antigonus  besieged  it  with  a  strong  fleet,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  Tyrians  had  any  maritime  forces  to  op¬ 
pose  him.  This  second  siege,  which  reduced  it  a 
second  time  to  captivity,  plunged  it  again  into  the 
state  of  oblivion  from  which  it  endeavoured  to  extri¬ 
cate  itself ;  and  this  oblivion  continued  the  exact 
time  foretold  by  Isaiah. 

This  term  of  years  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered 
its  former  credit;  and,  at  the  same  time,  resumed  its 
former  vices;  till  at  last,  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  it  became  a  holy  and  religious  city. 


v  Joseph.  Antiq  1.  viii.  c.  3. 

s  [There  were  four  different  places  in  PhtEnicia  which 
bore  the  name  of  Tyre,  as  we  are  informed  by  Scylax  ;  bat 
the  Tyre  so  famous  in  ancient  history,  stood  200  furlongs 
south  of  Sidon,  and  was  denominated  the  daughter  of  Sidon. 
Tyre  must  be  distinguished  into  three  cities,  in  order  of 
time;  namely,  continental,  or  old  Tyre ;  insular  Tyre  ;  and 
peninsular  Tyre.  The  origin  of  the  name  Tyre,  is  from  the 
Phoenician  word  Tor,  signifying  a  rock,  according  to  ftochart. 
Canaan,  lib.  xi.  cap.  17.  p.  861,  And  the  island  on  which 
the  second  Tyre  was  built,  is  encircled  with  rocks.  The 
Syrians  pronounced  this  Tor,  Tur,  Tyre;  hence  the  Greeks, 
adding  their  termination,  formed  Tue°f,  and  hence  the 
Latin,  Tyrus.  The  peninsular  Tyre  was  built  after  the 
island  was  joined  with  the  main  land.  The  isle  itself  on 
which  the  city  taken  by  Alexander  was  built,  is  of  an  ir¬ 
regular  form,  and  not  exceeding  half  a  mile  where  broadest ; 
so  that  its  whole  circumference  could  not  exceed  a  mile  and 
a  half.  The  ports  are  still  pretty  large,  and  in  part  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  sea,  each  by  a  long  ridge  resembling  a  mole, 
stretching  out  directly  on  both  sides  from  the  head  of  tho 
island.  Its  modern  name  is  Tur.  It  afterwards  stood  a 
five  months’  siege,  in  A.  D  1124,  when  the  Crusaders  re¬ 
duced  it  by  starvation  to  a  surrender.  It  was  retaken  from 
them  in  the  year  1291,  by  the  Mamaluk  Sultan  of  Lgypt 
After  this,  it  fell  to  decay,  and  became,  as  it  were,  buried 
in  its  own  ruins;  an  exact  completion  of  Ezekiels  prophe 
cies  respecting  it.  The  isle  is  now  desert  and  rocky,  es  i- 
tute  even  of  shrubs  and  grass.  The  wretched  fishermen 
who  frequent  the  spot,  and  dry  their  nets  on  its  now  so  i* 
tary  shore,  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  classic  ground  on 
which  they  tread  ;  of  that  spot,  where  were  collected,  as  into 
one  common  storehouse,  the  amber  of  Prussia,  an 

of  Britain;  the  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  spices  of  Arabia ,  the 

slaves  of  Caucasus,  and  the  horses  oi  bcy  tnm.j 
«  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  ix.  c.  14.  *  U>id  1  *•  «=•  U- 


i  Or  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  he  Is  called  in  our  version. 
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The  sacred  writings  acquaint  us  with  part  of  these 
revolutions,  and  this  is  what  we  are  now  to  show. 

Tyre,1  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flou¬ 
rishing  cities  in  the  world.  Its  industry  and  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  situation  had  raised  it  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the.  sea,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
whole  universe.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  to  the  most  remote  western  coasts; 
from  Scythia  and  the  northern  regions,  to  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  countries;  all  nations 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  its  riches,  splendour, 
and  power.  Not  only  the  several  things  useful  and 
necessary  to  society,  which  those  various  regions 
produced;  but  whatever  they  had  that  was  rare,  cu¬ 
rious,  magnificent,  or  precious,  and  best  adapted  to 
the  support  of  luxury  and  pride;  all  these  were 
brought  to  its  markets.  And  Tyre,  on  the  other 
side,  as  from  a  common  source,  dispersed  this  varied 
abundance  over  all  kingdoms,  and  infected  them 
with  its  corrupt  manners,  by  inspiring  them  with  a 
love  for  ease,  vanity,  luxury,  and  voluptuousness. 

A  long,  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity  had 
swelled  the  pride  of  Tyre.2  She  delighted  to  con¬ 
sider  herself  as  the  queen  of  cities;  a  queen  whose 
head  is  adorned  with  a  diadem;  whose  correspond¬ 
ents  are  illustrious  princes;  whose  rich  traders  dis¬ 
pute  for  superiority  with  kings;  who  sees  every 
maritime  power,  either  her  allies  or  dependants;  and 
who  has  made  herself  necessary  or  formidable  to  all 
nations. 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity, 
by  her  impiety  against  God,  and  her  barbarity  exer¬ 
cised  against  his  people.  She  had  rejoiced  over  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  exclaiming  in  an  insulting  tone: 
“Behold  then  the  gates  of  this  so  populous  city  are 
broken  down.3  Her  inhabitants  snail  come  to  me, 
and  I  will  enrich  myself  with  her  spoils,  now  she  is 
laid  waste.”  She  was  not  satisfied  with  having  re¬ 
duced  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity ,4  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  alliance  between  them;  with  selling  them  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  delivering  them  up  to  their  most 
cruel  enemies:  she  likewise  had  seized  upon  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  Lord,5  and  carried  away  from  his 
temple  the  most  precious  things,  to  enrich  therewith 
the  temples  of  her  idols. 

This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  God  upon  Tyre.®  God  is  resolved  to  de¬ 
stroy  her,  because  she  relied  so  much  upon  her  own 
strength,  her  wisdom,  her  riches,  and  her  alliances. 
He  therefore  will  bring  against  her  Nebuchodonosor, 
that  king  of  kings,  to  overwhelm  her  with  his  mighty 
hosts,  as  with  waters  that  overspread  their  banks,  to 
demolish  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to 
deliver  up  her  merchandise  and  treasures  to  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  to  raze  Tyre  to  the  very  foundations,  after 
having  set  fire  to  it,  and  either  extirpated  or  dispersed 
all  its  inhabitants. 

By  this  so  unexpected  a  fall"  the  Almighty  will 
teach  the  astonished  nations,  that  he  more  evidently 
displays  his  providence  by  the  most  incredible  revo¬ 
lutions  of  states;  and  that  his  will  alone  directs  the 
enterprises  of  men,  and  guides  them  as  he  pleases,  in 
order  to  humble  the  proud. 

But  Tyre,  after  she  had  recovered  her  losses  and 
repaired  her  ruins,  forgot  her  former  state  of  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  the  guilt  which  had  reduced  her  to  it. 

She  still  was  puffed  up  with  the  glory  of  possessing 
the  empire  of  the  sea;8  of  being  the  seat  of  univer¬ 
sal  commerce;  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  famous 
colonies;  of  having  within  her  walls  merchants, 
whose  credit,  riches,  and  splendour,  rendered  them 
equal  to  the  princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth;  of 
being  governed  by  a  monarch,9  who  might  justly  be 


i  Ezek.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  throughout.  Ezek.  xxvii.  4—25. 
9  Ezek.  xxvi.  17.  xxvii.  3,  4,  25—33. 

»  Ibid.  xxvi.  2.  4  Joel  iii.  2 — 8.  Amos  i.  9, 10. 

*  Joel  iii.  2,  5.  Amos  i.  9.  10. 

4  Jerem.  xlvii.  2 — 7.  Ezek  xxvi.  3 — 12.  19 — 21.  xxvii. 
27.  34. 

4  Ezek.  xxvi.  15 — 18.  xxvii.  33 — 36.  Isa.  xxiii.  8,  9. 

•  Isa.  xxiii.  3,  4,  7,  8,  12.  •  Ezek.  xxviii.  2. 


entitled  god  of  the  sea;  of  tracing  back  her  origin  to 
the  most  remote  antiquity;  of  having  acquired,  by  a 
long  series  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity ;  and  of  ha\  ing 
a  right  to  promise  herself  another  such  eternity  tn 
times  to  come. 

But  since  this  city,10  corrupted  by  pride,  by  ava¬ 
rice  and  luxury,  has  not  profited  by  the  first  lesson 
which  God  has  given  her  by  the  hands  of  theming 
of  Babylon;  and  since,  after  being  oppressed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  East,  she  has  not  yet  learned  not  to 
confide  any  longer  in  the  false  and  imaginary  sup¬ 
port  of  her  own  greatness:  God  foretells  her  another 
chastisement,11  which  he  will  send  upon  her  from  the 
West,  near  400  years  after  the  first.  Her  destruction 
will  come  from  Chittim,12  that  is  Macedonia;  from  a 
kingdom  so  weak  arid  obscure,  that  it  had  been  de¬ 
spised  a  few  years  before;  a  kingdom  whence  she 
could  never  have  expected  such  a  blow.  “  Tyre  pos¬ 
sessed  with  an  opinion  of  her  ovvn  wisdom,  and  proud 
of  her  fleets,  of  her  immense  riches,  which  she  heap¬ 
ed  up  as  mire  in  the  streets,”  and  also  protected  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  does  not  ima 
gine  she  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  those  new  ene¬ 
mies,  who,  being  situated  at  a  great  distance  from 
her,  without  either  money,  strength,  or  reputation , 
having  neither  harbours  nor  ships,  and  being  quite 
unskilled  in  navigation;  cannot  therefore,  as  she 
imagines,  annoy  her  with  their  land  forces.  Tyre 
looks  upon  herself  as  impregnable,13  because  she  is 
defended  by  lofty  fortifications,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  sea  as  with  a  moat  and  a  girdle: 
nevertheless  Alexander,  by  filling  up  the  arm  of  the 
sea  which  separates  her  from  the  continent,  will  force 
off  her  girdle,  and  demolish  those  ramparts  which 
served  her  as  a  second  enclosure. 

Tyre,  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queenand 
as  a  free  city,  boasting  no  more  her  diadem  nor  her 
girdle,  will  be  reduced,  during  seventy  years,  to  the 
mean  condition  of  a  slave.  “The  Lord  hath  pur¬ 
posed  it,14  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring 
into  contempt  all  the  honourable  of  the  earth.”  Her 
fall  will  drag  after  it  the  ruin  of  trade  in  general;15 
and  she  will  prove  to  all  maritime  cities  a  subject  of 
sorrow  and  lamentation,  by  making  them  lose  the 
present  means  and  the  future  hopes  of  enriching 
themselves. 

To  prove,18  in  a  sensible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that 
the  prophecy  concerning  her  ruin  is  not  incredible 
and  that  all  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man  can  no 
ways  ward  off  or  suspend  the  punishment  which  God 
has  prepared  for  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of  riches, 
Isaiah  sets  before  her  the  example  of  Babylon,  whose 
destruction  ought  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  her.  This 
city,17  in  which  Nimrod  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
empire,  was  the  most  ancient,  the  most  populous,  and 
embellished  with  more  edifices,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  than  any  other  city.  She  was  the  capital  of  the 
first  empire  that  ever  existed,  and  was  founded  in 
order  to  command  over  the  whole  earth,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  inhabited  only  by  families  which  she  had 
brought  forth  and  sent  out  as  so  many  colonies,  W'hose 
common  parent  she  was.  Nevertheless,  says  the 
prophet,  she  is  no  more,  neither  Babylon  nor  her  em¬ 
pire.  The  citizens  of  Babylon  had  multiplied  their 
ramparts  and  citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it 
impracticable.  The  inhabitants  had  raised  pompous 
palaces,  to  make  their  names  immortal;  but  all  these 
fortifications  were  but  as  so  many  dens,  in  the  eyes 
of  Providence,  for  wild  beasts  to  dwell  in;  and  these 
edifices  were  doomed  to  fall  to  dust,  or  else  to  sink 
to  humble  cottages. 

After  so  signal  an  example,  continues  the  prophet, 
shall  Tyre,  which  is  so  much  inferior  to  Babylon  io 
many  respects,  dare  to  hope  that  the  menaces  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Heaven  against  her,  viz.  to  deprive  ber 

«•  Isa.  xxiii.  17.  n  Ibid.  11,  12. 

is  Maccab.  i.  1.  Zech.  ix.  2,  5. 

13  Isa.  xxiii.  10,  11, 13.  i*  Ibid.  ver.  9. 

“  Ibid.  ver.  1.  11.  14.  i«  Isa.  xxiii.  13,  14. 

i’  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  this  people  was  noi 
till  the  Assyrians  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wil¬ 
derness :  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof,  they  raised  up  tha 
palaces  thereof;  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin.  Howl,  ye  ships 
of  Tarshish :  for  your  strength  is  laid  waste.  Isa.  xxiii.  13, 14 
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of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  destroy  her  fleets,  will 
not  be  fulfilled?  ... 

To  make  her  the  more  strongly  sensible  how  much 
the  has  abused  her  prosperity,*  God  will  reduce  her 
to  a  state  of  humiliation  aud  oblivion  during  three¬ 
score  and  ten  years.  But  after  this  season  of  obscu¬ 
rity,2  she  will  again  endeavour  to  appear  with  the  air 
of  a  harlot,  full  of  charms  and  artifices,  whose  sole 
endeavours  are  to  corrupt  youth,  and  sooth  their  pas¬ 
sions.  To  promote  her  commerce,  she  will  use  fraud, 
deceit,  and  the  most  insiduous  arts.  She  will  visit  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  the  world,  to  collect  the  most  rare  and  most 
delicious  products  of  every  country ;  to  inspire  the 
various  nations  of  the  universe  with  a  love  and  admi¬ 
ration  for  superfluities  and  splendour,  and  fill  them 
with  an  aversion  for  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of 
their  ancient  manners.  And  she  will  set  every  engine 
at  work,  to  renew  her  ancient  treaties;  to  recover  the 
confidence  of  her  former  correspondents  ;  and  to  com¬ 
pensate,  by  a  speedy  abundance,  the  sterility  ot  seven- 

"C-  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  shall  give 
Tyre  an  opportunity  of  recovering  her  trade  and  cre¬ 
dit,  she  will  return  to  her  former  shameful  traffic, 
which  God  had  ruined,  by  stripping  her  of  the  great 
possessions  which  she  had  applied  to  such  pernicious 
uses. 

But  at  last,4  Tyre,  converted  by  the  Gospel,  shall 
no  more  be  a  scandal  and  a  stumbling-block  to  na¬ 
tions.  She  shall  no  longer  sacrifice  her  labour  to  the 
idolatry  of  wealth,  but  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  comfort  of  those  that  serve  him.  She  shall 
no  longer  render  her  riches  barren  and  useless  by  de¬ 
taining  them,  but  shall  scatter  them,  like  fruitful  seed, 
from  the  hands  of  believers  and  ministers  of  the 

Gospel.  .  ,  .  .  . 

One  of  God’s  designs,  in  the  prophecies  just  now 
cited,  is  to  give  us  a  just  idea  or  a  trafic,  whose  only 
motive  is  avarice,  and  whose  fruits  are  pleasures,  va¬ 
nity,  and  the  corruption  of  morals.  Mankind  look 
upon  cities  enriched  by  a  commerce  like  that  of  Tyre 
(and  it  is  the  same  with  private  persons,)  as  happier 
than  any  other;  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as  fit,  (from 
their  industry,  labour,  and  the  success  of  their  appli- 
cation  and  conduct)  to  be  proposed  as  patterns  for  the 
rest  to  copy  after;  but  God,  on  the  contrary,  exhi¬ 
bits  them  to  us  under  the  shameful  image  of  a  woman 
lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue;  whose  only  view  is  to  se- 
duceand  corrupt  youth ;  who  qnly  sooths  the  passions 
and  flatters  the  senses;  who  abhors  modesty  and  eve¬ 
ry  sentiment  of  honour;  and  who,  banishing  from  her 
countenance  every  indication  of  shame,  glories  in  her 
ignominy.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  tiaf- 
fic  is  sinful  in  itself;  but  we  should  separate  from  the 
essential  foundation  of  trade,  which  is  just  and  lawful 
when  rightly  used,  the  passions  of  men  which  inter¬ 
mix  with,  and  by  that  means  pervert  the  order  and 
end  of  it.  Tyre,  converted  to  Christianity,  teaches 
merchants  in  what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their 
traffic,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  ought  to  apply 
their  profits. 

SECTION  VII.— DARIUS  WRITES  A  SECOND  LET¬ 
TER  TO  ALEXANDER.  JOURNEY  OF  THE  LATTER 
TO  JERUSALEM.  THE  HONOUR  WHICH  HE  PAYS 
TO  JADDUS  THE  HIGH-PRIEST.  HE  IS  SHOWN 
THOSE  PROPHECIES  OF  DAINEL  WHICH  RELATE  TO 
HIMSELF.  THE  KING  GRANTS  GREAT  PRIVILEGES 
TO  THE  JEWS,  BUT  REFUSES  THEM  TO  THE  SA¬ 
MARITANS.  HE  BESIEGES  AND  TAKES  GAZA,  EN¬ 
TERS  EGYPT.  AND  SUBDUES  THAT  COUNTRY.  HE 
THERE  LAYS  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 
THEN  GOES  INTO  LYBIA,  WHERE  HE  VISITS  THE 
TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  AMMON,  AND  CAUSES  HIM¬ 
SELF  TO  BE  DECLARED  THE  SON  OF  THAT  GOD. 
HIS  RETURN  INTO  EGYPT. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of 
Tv  re  5  he  had  received  a  second  letter  from  Darius, 
who  at  last  gave  him  the  title  of  king.  “  He  offered 


him  10,000  talents  (about  1,500,0001.)  as  a  ransom 
for  the  captive  princesses,  and  his  daughter  Statira  in 
marriage,  with  all  the  country  he  had  conquered  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates.  Darius  hinted  to  him  the  in¬ 
constancy  of  fortune;  and  described,  in  the  most 
pompous  terms,  the  numberless  troops  who  were  still 
under  his  command.  Could  he  (Alexander)  think 
that  it  was  so  very  easy  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  the 
Tigris,  tlie  Araxes,  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  were  as 
so  many  bulwarks  to  the  Persian  empire?  That  he 
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should  not  be  always  shut  up  between  rocks  and  de¬ 
files:  that  they  ought  both  to  appear  in  an  open  plain, 
and  that  then  Alexander  would  be  ashamed  to  come 
before  him  with  only  a  handful  of  men.”  The  king 
thereupon  summoned  a  council,  in  which  Parmenio 
was  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  accept  of  these  of¬ 
fers,  declaring  he  himself  would  agree  to  them,  were 
he  Alexander.  “And  so  would  I,”  replied  Alexan¬ 
der,  “  were  I  Parmenio.”  He  therefore  returned  the 
following  answer:  “That  he  did  not  want  the  money 
Darius  offered  him:  that  it  did  not  become  Darius  to 
offer  a  thing  he  no  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend  to 
share  what  he  had  entirely  lost:  that  in  case  he  was 
the  only  person  who  did  not  know  which  of  them 
was  superior,. a  battle  would  soon  determine  it:  that 
he  should  not  think  to  intimidate  with  rivers,  a  man 
who  had  crossed  so  many  seas:  that  to  whatsoever 
place  he  might  find  it  proper  to  retire,  Alexander 
would  not  fail  to  find  him  out.”  Darius,  upon  receiving 
this  answer,  lost  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  and 
prepared  again  for  war. 

From  Tyre,6  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem 
firmly  resolved  to  show  it  no  more  favour  than  he  had 
the  former  city:  and  for  this  reason.  The  Tyrians 
were  so  much  employed  in  trade,  that  they  quite  ne¬ 
glected  husbandry,  and  brought  most  of  their  corn  and 
other  provisions  from  the  countries  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Galilee,7  Samaria,  and  Judea,  furnished  them 
with  the  greatest  quantities.  At  the  time  that  Alex¬ 
ander  laid  siege  to  their  city,  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  send  for  provisions  from  those  countries:  he  there¬ 
fore  sent  commissaries  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to 
submit,  and  furnish  his  army  with  whatever  they 
might  want.  The  Jews,  however,  desired  to  be  ex¬ 
cused,  alledging,  that  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fideli¬ 
ty  to  Darius;  and  persisted  in  answering  that  they 
would  never  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  as 
long  as  he  was  living;  a  rare  example  of  fidelity,  and 
worthy  of  the  only  people  who  in  that  age  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  true  God !  The  Samaritans,  however,  did 
not  imitate  them  in  this  particular;  for  they  submit¬ 
ted  with  cheerfulness  to  Alexander,  and  even  sent  him 
8000  men  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  in  other 
places.  For  the  better  understanding  of  what  fol¬ 
lows,  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  present  the  reader, 
in  few  words,  with  the  state  ol  the  Samaritans  at  that 
time,  and  the  cause  of  the  strong  antipathy  which  ex¬ 
isted  between  them  and  the  Jews. 

I  observed,  elsewhere,8  that  the  Samaritans  did  not 
descend  from  the  Israelites,  but  were  a  colony  of 
idolaters,  taken  from  the  countries  on  the  other  s id e 
of  the  Euphrates,  whom  Esarhaddon,  king  ol  the  As¬ 
syrians,  had  sent  to  inhabit  the  cities  of  Samaria,  af¬ 
ter  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  Ihese 
people,  who  were  called  Ciilli&i,  blended  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  Israel  with  that  of  their  idols;  and  on 
all  occasions  discovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  hhis 
hatred  was  much  stronger  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  before  and  after  the 
restoration  of  the  temple. 

Notwithstanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy 
man,  Nehemiah,  had  wrought  in  Jerusalem,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  marrying  of  strange  or  foreign  women, 
the  evil  had  spread  so  far,  that  the  high -priest  s  ous  , 
which  ought  to  have  been  pure  more ;  than i  any  otner 
from  these  criminal  mixtures,  was  itself  polluted  with 
them.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  hlSh-.P'ies‘- 
whom  Josephus  calls  Manasseh,  had  n»ari  e 

daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horomte  ,  an  n  y 

had  followed  his  example.  But  Nehem ah  zealous 
for  the  law  of  God,  which  was  so  shamefully  violated, 

- - - - : — - — : — ;  q  i  Acts  xii.  20. 

«  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  xi.c.  o.  ,  ...  og 
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commanded,  without  exception,  all  who  had  married 
strange  women,  either  to  put  them  away  immediately, 
or  to  depart  the  country.  Manasseh  chose  to  go  into 
banishment  rather  than  to  separate  himself  from  his 
wife, i  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Samaria,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  great  numbers  as  obstinate  in  re¬ 
bellion  as  himself;  he  there  settled  them  under  the 
protection  of  Sanballat,  his  father-in-law,  who  was 
governor  of  that  country. 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothus  (whom  pro¬ 
bably  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Egypt  and 
Persia  had  brought  into  Phoenicia,)  leave  to  build  on 
mount  Gerizim,  near  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  appoint  Manasseh,  his  son-in-law, 
priest  thereof.  From  that  time,  Samaria  became  the 
asylum  of  all  the  malcontents  of  Judea.  And  it  was 
this  which  raised  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Samaritans  to  its  greatest  height,  when  they  saw 
that  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  which  fixed  the  solemn  worship  of 
the  God  of  Israel  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  had  never¬ 
theless  raised  altar  against  altar,  and  temple  against 
temple,  and  afforded  a  refuge  to  all  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  punishment 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  themsfor  violating 
the  law. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Judea,  when  Alexander  laid 
siege  to  Tyre.  The  Samaritans,  as  we  before  ob¬ 
served,  sent  him  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  where¬ 
as  the  Jews  thought  they  could  not  submit  to  him,  as 
long  as  Darius,  to  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  should  be  alive. 

Alexander,  being  little  used  to  such  an  answer, 
particularly  after  he  had  obtained  so  many  victories, 
and  thinking  that  all  things  ought  to  bow  before  him, 
resolved,  the  instant  he  had  conquered  Tyre,  to 
march  against  the  Jews,  and  punish  their  disobedi¬ 
ence  as  rigorously  as  he  had  punished  that  of  the 
Tyrians. 

In  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high-priest, 
who  governed  under  the  Persians,  seeing  himself  ex¬ 
posed  with  all  the  inhabitants,  to  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  gave  orders  that  public  prayers  should  be 
made  to  implore  his  assistance,  and  offered  sacrifices. 
The  night  after,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  bid  him,  “To  cause  flowers  to  be  scattered  up 
and  down  the  city;  to  set  open  all  the  gates,  and  go, 
clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  all  the  priests, 
dressed  also  in  their  vestments,  and  all  the  rest  clothed 
in  white,  to  meet  Alexander,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil 
from  that  king,  inasmuch  as  He  would  protect  them.” 
This  demand  was  punctually  obeyed;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  this  august  procession,  the  very  day  after, 
marched  out  of  the  city  to  an  eminence  called  Saplia ,2 
whence  there  was  a  view  of  all  the  plain,  as  well  as 
of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the  whole 
procession  waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

The  Syrians  of  Phoenicia,  who  were  in  his  army, 
were  persuaded  that  the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  so 
great,  that  he  would  certainly  punish  the  high-priest 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy  that  city  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  Tyre;  and  flushed  with 
joy  on  that  account,  they  waited  in  expectation  of 
glutting  their  eyes  with  the  calamities  of  a  people  to 
whom  they  bore  a  mortal  hatred.  As  soon  as  the 
Jews  heard  of  the  king’s  apporach,  they  set  out  to 
meet  him  with  all  the  pomp  before  described.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  high-priest,  in 
whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden  plate  was  fixed, 
on  which  the  name  of  God  was  written.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  king  perceived  the  high-priest,  he  advanced 
towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect; 
bowed  his  body,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his 
front,  and  saluted  him  who  wore  it  with  a  religious 
veneration.  Then  the  Jews,  surrounding  Alexander, 
raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  every  kind  of  prospe¬ 
rity.  All  the  spectators  were  seized  with  inex¬ 
pressible  surprise;  they  could  scarce  believe  their 
eyes,  and  *iid  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight 

*  Joseph.  Antiquit. 

»  The  Hebrew  word  Sap  ha  signifies  to  discover  from  far 
as  from  a  tower  or  sentry-box. 


so  contrary  to  their  expectation,  and  so  very  .ni 
probable. 

Parntenio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  as* 
tonishment,  asked  the  king  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
he,  who  was  adored  by  every  one,  adored  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews.  “  I  do  not,”  replied  Alexander, 
“  adore  the  high-priest,  but  the  Goa  whose  minister 
he  is;  for  whilst  1  was  at  Dium  in  Macedonia  (my 
mind  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  design  of  the  Persian 
war,)  as  I  was  revolving  by  what  means  I  should  con¬ 
quer  Asia,  this  very  man,  dressed  in  the  same  robes, 
appeared  to  me  in  a  dream;  exhorted  me  to  banish 
every  fear,  bid  me  cross  the  Hellespont  boldly;  and 
assured  me  that  his  God  would  march  at  the  head  of 
my  army,  and  give  me  the  victory  over  that  of  the 
Persians.”  Alexander  added,  that  the  instant  he  saw 
this  priest,  he  knew  him  by  his  habit,  his  stature,  his 
air,  and  his  face,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had 
seen  at  Dium;  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded,  it  was 
by  (he  command,  and  under  the  immediate  conduct 
of  Heaven  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war;  that  he 
was  sure  he  should  overcome  Darius  hereafter,  and 
destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians;  and  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  he  adored  this  God  in  the  person  of 
his  priest.  Alexander,  after  having  thus  answered 
Parmenio,  embracd  the  high-priest,  and  all  his  breth¬ 
ren;  then  walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  in 
the  temple,  after  the  manner  prescribed  to  him  by  the 
higb-priest. 

The  high-priest,  afterwards,  showed  him  those  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  which  are  spoken  of 
that  monarch.  I  shall  here  give  an  abstract  of  them, 
which  will  plainly  show  how  the  most  distant  events 
are  present  to  the  Almighty. 

God  declares  by  the  prophet  Daniel,3  that  grandeur, 
empire,  and  glory,  are  his;  that  he  bestows  them  on 
whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  withdraws  them  in  like 
manner,  to  punish  the  abuse  of  them;  that  his  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  solely  determine  the  course  of  events 
in  all  ages;  that  he  changes,  according  to  his  will,  the 
whole  face  of  human  affairs;4  that  he  sets  up  new 
kingdoms,  overthrows  the  ancient  ones,  and  effaces 
even  the  very  footsteps  of  them,  with  the  same  ease 
as  the  wind  carries  off  the  smallest  chaff  from  the 
threshing-floor. 

God’s  design,  in  subjecting  states  to  such  astonish¬ 
ing  revolutions,3  is  to  teach  men,  that  they  are  in  his 
presence  as  nothing;  that  he  alone  is  the  Most  High, 
the  eternal  King,  the  sovereign  arbiter,  who  doth 
whatsoever  he  will  with  supreme  power,  both  in  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth.  For  the  putting  tnis  design  in  execu¬ 
tion,6  the  prophet  sees  an  august  council,  in  which 
the  angels,  who  are  appointed  as  inspectors  and  guar¬ 
dians  of  governments  and  kings,  inquire  into  the  use 
which  they  make  of  the  authority  that  Heaven 
intrusted  them  with,  as  his  ministers;  and  when  they 
abuse  it,  these  spirits,7  zealous  for  the  glory  of  their 
sovereign,  beseech  God  to  punish  their  injustice  and 
ingratitude;  and  to  humble  their  pride,  by  casting 
them  from  the  throne,  and  causing  the  most  abject 
among  mankind  to  ascend  it  in  their  stead. 

God,3  to  make  these  important  truths  still  more 
sensible,  shows  Daniel  four  dreadful  beasts  who  rise 
from  a  vast  sea,  in  which  the  four  winds  combat  to¬ 
gether  with  fury;  and  under  these  symbols,  he  repre¬ 
sents  to  the  prophet  the  origin,  the  characteristics, 
and  fall,  of  the  four  great  empires,  which  are  to  go¬ 
vern  the  whole  world  successively.  A  dreadful,  but 
too  real  image!  For  empires  rise  out  of  tumult  and 
confusion;  they  subsist  by  blood  and  slaughter;  they 
exercise  their  power  with  violence  and  cruelty;  they 
think  it  glorious  to  carry  terror  and  desolation  into 
all  places;  but  yet  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts,  they 
are  subject  to  continual  vicissitudes  and  unforeseen 
reverses  of  fortune. 

The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularlv  the 
character  of  each  of  these  empires.10  After  having 

3  Dan  ii.  20,  21.  37.  *  Ibid,  ii  35. 

‘  Ibid.  iv.  32.  34—36,  »  Ibid,  ver.  17. 

1  It  was  at  the  desire  of  these  angels,  that  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  was  driven  from  the  society  of  men  to  herd  with  wild 
beasts.  8  Dan.  vii.  2,  3.  Dan,  vcr.  4 — 6. 
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represented  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  under  the 
image  of  a  lioness,  and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Per¬ 
sians  under  the  form  of  a  bear  greedy  of  prey,  he 
draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  by  pre¬ 
senting  us  with  some  of  its  most  striking  features. 
Under  the  image  of  a  spotted  leopard,  with  four 
heads  and  four  wings,  he  depicts  Alexander,  in  whom 
good  and  bad  qualities  are  intermixed;  rash  and  im¬ 
petuous  in  his  resolutions,  rapid  in  his  conquests;  fly¬ 
ing  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  of  prey,  rather  than 
marching  with  the  weight  of  an  army  laden  with  the 
whole  equipage  of  war;  supported  by  the  valour  and 
capacity  of  his  generals,  four  of  whom,  after  having 
assisted  him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divide  it  among 
themselves. 

To  this  picture  the  prophet  adds  elsewhere  new 
touches.'  He  enumerates  the  order  of  the  succession 
of  the  kings  of  Persia;  he  declares,  in  precise  terms, 
that  after  the  first  three  kings,  viz.  Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
and  Darius,  a  fourth  monarch  will  arise,  who  is  Xer¬ 
xes;  and  that  he  will  exceed  all  his  predecessors  in 
power  ar.d  in  riches;  that  this  prince,  puffed  up  with 
the  idea  of  his  own  grandeur,  which  shall  have  risen 
to  its  highest  pitch,  will  assemble  all  the  people  in  his 
boundless  dominions,  and  lead  them  to  the  conquest 
of  Greece.  But  as  the  prophet  takes  notice  only  of 
the  march  of  this  multitude,  and  does  not  tell  us  what 
success  they  met  with,  he  thereby  gives  us  pretty 
clearly  to  understand,  that  Xerxes,  an  effeminate,  in¬ 
judicious,  and  fearful  prince,  will  not  have  the  least 
success  in  anv  of  his  vast  projects. 

On  the  contrary,  from  among  these  very  Greeks,2 
attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Persians,  there  will 
arise  a  king  very  different  from  Xerxes:  and  this  is 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  shall  be  a  bold,  valiant 
monarch;  he  shall  succeed  in  all  his  enterprises;  he 
shall  extend  his  dominion  far  and  wide,  and  shall  es¬ 
tablish  an  irresistible  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  van¬ 
quished  nations;  but  at  a  time  when  he  shall  imagine 
himself  to  be  most  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he 
shall  lose  his  life,  with  the  regal  dignity,  and  not 
leave  any  posterity  to  succeed  him  in  it.  This  new 
monarchy,  losing  on  a  sudden  the  splendour  and 
power  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  under  Alexan¬ 
der,  shall  divide  itself  towards  the  four  winds  of  hea¬ 
ven.  From  its  ruins  there  shall  arise  not  only  the 
four  great  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Macedon,  but  also  several  other  foreigners,  or  barba¬ 
rians,  shall  usurp  its  provinces,  and  form  kingdoms 
out  of  these. 

At  length,3  in  the  eighth  chapter,  the  prophet  com 
pletes  the  description  in  still  stronger  colours,  of  the 
character,  the  battles,  the  series  of  successes,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  these  two  rival  empires.  By  the  image  he 
gives  of  a  powerful  ram,  having  two  horns  of  an  une¬ 
qual  length,  he  declares  that  the  first  of  these  empires 
shall  be  composed  of  Persians  and  Medes;  that  its 
strength  shall  consist  in  the  union  of  these  two  na¬ 
tions;  that  the  Persians  shall  nevertheless  exceed  the 
Medes  in  authority;  that  they  shall  have  a  series  of 
conquests,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition;  that 
they  shall  first  extend  them  towards  the  west,  by  sub¬ 
duing  the  Lydians,  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace;  that  they  shall  afterwards  turn  their  arms 
towards  the  north,  in  order  to  subdue  part  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  and  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Caspian  sea  ; 
that  at  length  they  shall  endeavour  to  enlarge  their 
dominions  towards' the  south,  by  subjecting  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  but  that  they  shall  not  invade  the  nations  of 
€cist» 

The  monarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibit 
ed  to  Daniel,  under  the  symbol  of  a  he-goat  of  a  pro 
digious  size:  he  perceives  that  the  Macedonian  army 
will  march  from  the  west,  in  order  to  invade  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  Persians;  that  it  will  be  headed  by  a  war¬ 
rior  famous  for  his  power  and  glory;  that  it  will  make 
immense  marches,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  even  into 
the  very  heart  of  his  dominions;  that  it  will  advance 
towards  the  enemy  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  seem  not 
to  touch  the  ground;  that  it  will  give  this  empire  its 
mortal  wound;  entirely  subvert  it  by  repeated  victo¬ 


ries,  and  destroy  the  double  power  of  the  Persians 
and  Medes;  during  which  not  one  monarch,  whether 
its  ally  or  neighbour,  shall  give  it  the  least  succour. 

But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  risen  to  its 
greatest  height,  Alexander  who  formed  its  greatest 
strength,  shall  be  snatched  from  it,  and  then  there 
will  arise,  towards  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  four 
Grecian  monarchies,  which,  though  vastly  inferior  to 
that  of  Alexander,  will  however,  be  very  considerable. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  wonderful,  more  divine, 
than  a  series  of  prophecies,  all  of  them  so  clear,  so 
exact,  and  so  circumstantial ;  prophecies  which  go  so 
far  as  to  point  out,  that  a  prince  shall  die  without 
leaving  a  single  successor  from  among  his  own  family', 
and  that  four  of  his  generals  will  divide  his  empire 
between  them'!  But  we  must  peruse  these  prophe¬ 
cies  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  Vulgate 
agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  a 
few  places,  which  I  shall  translate  agreeable  to  the 
original  textr* 

“  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Belshazzar,3 
a  vision  appeared  unto  me,  even  unto  me  Daniel,  af¬ 
ter  that  which  appeared  unto  me  at  the  first.  And  I 
saw  in  a  vision  (and  it  came  to  pass  when  I  saw,  that 
I  was  at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Elam,-)  and  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  I  was  by 
the  river  of  Ulai.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and 
saw,  and  behold  there  stood  before  the  river  a  ram, 
which  had  two  horns;  and  the  two  horns  were  high; 
but  one  was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher 
came  up  last.  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westward,  and 
northward,  and  southward;  so  that  no  beast  might 
stand  before  him,  neither  was  there  any  that  could 
deliver  out  of  his  hand  ;  but  he  did  according  to  his 
will,  and  became  great.  And  as  I  was  considering, 
behold  an  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground;  and 
the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  bis  eyes.  And 
he  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had 
seen  standing  before  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in 
the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw  him  come  close 
unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against 
him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns;  and 
there  was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  before  him, 
but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped 
upon  him;  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the 
ram  out  of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed 
very  great;  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn 
was  broken ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  to¬ 
wards  the  four  wiuds  of  heaven.” 

A  great  number  of  very  important  reflections  might 
be  made  on  the  prophecies  I  have  now  repeated;  but 
these  I  shall  leave  to  the  reader’s  understanding  and 
religion,  and  will  make  but  one  remark;  on  which, 
however,  I  shall  not  expatiate  so  much  as  the  subject 
might  deserve. 

The  Almighty  presides  in  general  over  all  events 
which  happen  in  the  world;  and  rules,  with  absolute 
sway  the  fate  of  all  men  in  particular,  of  all  cities, 
and  of  all  empires;  but  he  conceals  the  operationsof 
his  wisdom,  and  the  wonders  of  his  providence,  be¬ 
neath  the  veil  of  natural  causes  and  ordinary  events. 
In  all  that  profane  history  exhibits  to  us,  whether 
sieges,  or  the  capture  of  cities;  battles  won  or  lost, 
empires  established  or  overthrown;  there  appeals 
nothing  but  what  is  human  and  natural:  God  s®®his 
to  have  no  concern  in  these  things,  and  we  should  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  abandons  men  entirely  to 
their  views,  their  talents,  and  their  passions;  if  we 
perhaps,  except  the  Jewish  nation,  whony  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  his  own  peculiar  people,  and  as  his  own  he¬ 
ritage. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  so  repug 
nant  to  religion  and  even  reason  itself  God  occasion 
ally  breaks  silence,  diperses  the  clouds  which  1  e 
him,  and  condescends  to  discover  to  us  the  secre 
springs  of  his  providence,  by  causing  his  prop  e  s  o 
foretell,  long  before  the  event,  the  late  he  as  pte- 
pared  for  the  different  nations  ot  the  eart  .  e  r 
veals  to  Daniel  the  order,  the  succession,  and  the  dit- 


»  Dan.  xi.  2- 
Vol.  1—70 


»  Ibid  ver. 3,  4. 


*  Ibid  viii. 


4  We  have  not  followed  M.  itollm’s  translation  here  be¬ 
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ferent  characteristics  of  the  four  great  empires  to 
which  he  has  determined  to  subject  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  universe,  viz,  that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes,  of  the  Greeks,  and  lastly,  that 
of  the  Romans. 

It  is  with  the  same  view  that  he  dwells  very  forci¬ 
bly  on  the  two  most  famous  conquerors  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted:  I  mean  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  the  one  the 
founder,  the  other  the  destroyer,  of  the  powerful  em- 
prie  of  Persia.  He  causes  the  former  to  be  called  by 
his  name  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth;  fore¬ 
tells,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  his  victories;  and  par¬ 
ticularizes  the  several  circumstances  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  be¬ 
fore.  On  this  occasion,  he  points  out  Alexander,  by 
the  mouth  of  Daniel,  and  ascribes  such  qualities 
and  characteristics  as  can  agree  with  none  but  him, 
and  which  denote  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  called 
him  by  his  name. 

These  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  God  explains 
himself  clearly,  should  be  considered  as  very  precious, 
and  serve  as  so  many  keys  to  open  to  our  understanding 
the  secret  methods  by  which  he  governs  the  world. 
These  bright  rays  of  light  should  enable  a  rational 
and  religious  man  to  see  every'  thing  else  clearly ;  and 
make  him  conclude,  from  what  is  said  of  the  four 
great  empires,  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  of  Babylon 
and  Tyre,  that  we  ought  to  acknowledge  and  admire, 
in  the  several  events  of  profane  history,  God’s  perpe¬ 
tual  care  and  regard  for  all  men  and  all  states,  whose 
destiny  depends  entirely  on  his  wisdom,  his  power, 
and  his  pleasure. 

We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  joy 
and  admiration  with  which  Alexander  was  filled,  up¬ 
on  hearing  such  clear,  such  circumstantial,  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  promises.  Before  he  left  Jerusalem,  he 
assembled  the  Jews,  and  bade  them  ask  any  favour 
whatsoever.  They  answered,  that  their  request  was, 
to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  the  law  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  to  be  exempt,  every  seventh  year,  from 
their  usual  tribute;  and  for  this  reason,  because  they 
were  forbidden,  by  their  laws,  in  that  year,  to  sow' 
their  fields,  and  consequently  could  have  no  harvest. 
Alexander  granted  their  request;  and,  upon  the  high- 
priest’s  beseeching  him  to  suffer  the  Jews,  who  were 
resident  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  to  live  likewise 
agreeable  to  their  own  laws,  he  also  indulged  them 
in  this  particular  with  the  utmost  humanity;  and  said 
farther,  that  in  case  any  of  them  were  willing  to  serve 
under  his  standards,  he  would  give  them  leave  to 
follow  their  own  way  of  worship,  and  to  observe  their 
peculiar  customs;  upon  which  offer  great  numbers 
enlisted  themselves. 

He  had  scarce  left  Jerusalem,  when  the  Samaritans 
waited  upon  him  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
humbly  entreating  him  to  do  them  also  the  honour 
to  visit  their  temple.  As  they  had  submitted  volun¬ 
tarily  to  Alexander,  and  sent  him  succours,  they  ima¬ 
gined  that  they  deserved  his  favour  much  more  than 
the  Jews;  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  should 
obtain  the  same,  and  even  much  greater  indulgence. 
It  was  in  this  view  they  made  this  pompous  proces¬ 
sion,  in  order  to  invite  Alexander  to  their  city;  and 
the  8000  men  they  had  sent  to  serve  under  him,  join¬ 
ed  in  the  request  made  by  their  countrymen.  Alex¬ 
ander  thanked  them  courteously,  but  said,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  march  into  Egypt,  and  therefore  had 
no  time  to  lose;  however,  that  he  would  visit  their 
city  at  his  return,  in  case  he  had  opportunity.  They 
then  besought  him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  tri¬ 
bute  every  seventh  year;  upon  which  Alexander 
asked  them,  whether  they'  were  Jews?  They  made 
an  ambiguous  answer,  which  the  king  not  having  time 
to  examine,  suspended  this  matter  also  till  his  return, 
and  immediately  continued  his  march  towards  Gaza. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  that  city,* 1  he  found  it  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  strong  garrison,  commanded  by  Betis, 
one  of  Darius’s  eunuchs.  This  governor,  who  was  a 
brave  man,  and  very  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  defend¬ 
ed  it  with  great  vigour  against  Alexander.  As  this 


i  Diod.  I  xvii.  p.  526.  Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  101 — 103.  Plut 
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was  the  only  inlet  or  pass  into  Egypt,  it  was  abso 
lutely  necessary  for  him  to  conquer  it,  and  therefore 
he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it.  But  although  every 
art  of  war  was  employed,  notwithstanding  his  soldiers 
fought  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  he  was  however 
forced  to  lie  two  months  before  it.  Exasperated  at 
its  holding  out  so  long,  and  his  receiving  two  wounds, 
he  was  resolved  to  treat  the  governor,  the  inhabitants, 
and  soldiers,  with  a  barbarity  absolutely  inexcusable; 
for  he  cut  10,000  men  to  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  for  slaves.  When  Be¬ 
tis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  last  assault, 
was  brought  before  him  covered  with  honourable 
wounds,  instead  of  using  him  kindly,  as  his  valour 
and  fidelity  justly  merited,  this  young  monarch,  who 
at  other  times  esteemed  bravery  even  in  an  enemy, 
fired  on  this  occasion  with  an  insolent  joy,  spoke  thus 
to  him:  “Betis,  thou  shalt  not  die  the  death  thou 
desiredst.  Prepare  therefore  to  suffer  all  those  tor¬ 
ments  which  vengeance  can  invent.”  Betis,  looking 
upon  the  king  with  not  only  a  firm,  but  a  haughty 
air,  did  not  make  the  least  reply  to  his  menaces;  up¬ 
on  which  the  king,  more  enraged  by  this  disdainful 
silence — “Observe,”  said  he,  “  I  beseech  you,  that 
dumb  arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee?  Has  he 
spoke  so  much  as  one  submissive  word?  But  I  will 
conquer  this  obstinate  silence,  and  will  force  groans 
from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing  else.”  At  last  Alex¬ 
ander’s  anger  rose  to  fury;2  his  conduct  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  change  with  his  fortune;  he  ordered  a  hole 
to  be  made  through  his  heels,  when,  a  rope  being  put 
through  them,  and  tied  to  a  chariot,  he  caused  Betis 
to  be  dragged  round  the  city  till  he  died.  He  boast¬ 
ed  his  having  imitated  on  this  occasion,  Achilles,  from 
whom  he  was  descended;  who,  as  Homer  relates, 
caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector  to  be  dragged  in  the 
same  manner  round  the  walls  of  Troy;3  as  if  a  man 
ought  ever  to  pride  himself  on  having  imitated  a  bad 
example.  Both  were  very  barbarous;  but  Alexander 
was  much  more  so  in  causing  Betis  to  be  dragged 
alive;  and  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  had 
served  his  sovereign  with  bravery  and  fidelity,  by 
defending  a  city  with  which  he  had  intrusted  him;  a 
fidelity,  that  ought  to  have  been  admired,  and  even 
rewarded  by  an  enemy,  rather  than  punished  in  so 
cruel  a  manner. 

He  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he  found 
in  Gaza  to  his  mother  Olympias,  to  Cleopatra  his  sis¬ 
ter,  and  to  his  friends.  He  also  presented  Leonidas, 
his  preceptor,  with  500  quintals4  of  frankincense, 
and  100  quintals  of  myrrh;  calling  to  mind  a  caution 
Leonidas  had  given  him  when  but  a  child,  and  which 
seemed,  even  at  that  time,  to  presage  the  conquests 
this  monarch  had  lately  achieved.  For  Leonidas, 
observing  Alexander  taking  up  whole  handfuls  of  in¬ 
cense  at  a  sacrifice,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  said  to 
him:  “Alexander,  when  you  shall  have  conquered 
the  country  which  produces  these  spices,  you  then 
may  be  as  profuse  of  incense  as  you  please;  but  till 
that  day  conies,  be  sparing  of  what  you  have.”  The 
monarch  therefore  writ  to  Leonidas  as  follows:  “I 
send  you  a  large  quantity  of  incense  and  myrrh,  in 
order  that  you  may  no  longer  be  so  reserved  and 
sparing  in  your  sacrifices  to  the  gods.” 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended 
the  siege  of  Gaza,5  he  left  a  garrison  A.  M.  3673 
there,  and  turned  the  whole  power  of  Ant.  J.  C.  331 
his  arms  towards  Egypt.  In  seven 
days’  march  he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  whither  a 
great  number  of  Egyptians  had  assembled,  with  all 
imaginable  diligence,  to  recognize  him  for  their  sove¬ 
reign,  and  make  their  submission. 

The  hatred  these  people  bore,  to  the  Persians  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  them  who 
should  be  their  king,  provided  they  could  but  meet 
with  an  avenger  who  would  rescue  them  from  the  in- 

*  Iram  deinde  vertit  in  rabiem,  jam  turn  peregrinos  ritus 
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sotence  and  indignity  with  which  themselves  and  their 
religion  were  treated.  For,  how  false  soever  a  religion 
may  be  (and  it  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  one  more 
absurd  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,)  so  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  established  religion,  the  people  will 
not  suffer  it  to  be  insulted;  nothing  affecting  their 
minds  so  strongly,  nor  inflaming  them  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree.  Ochus  had  caused  their  god  Apis  to  be  mur¬ 
dered,  in  a  manner  highly  offensive  to  themselves  and 
their  religion;  and  the  Persians,  to  whom  he  had  left 
the  government,  continued  in  like  manner  to  ridicule 
that  deity.  Thus  several  circumstances  had  rendered 
the  Persians  so  odious,  that,  upon  Amyntas’s  coming 
a  little  before  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  found  them 
prepared  to  join  and  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Per¬ 
sians. 

This  Amyntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  Darius.  He  had  com¬ 
manded  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  of  Issus;  and 
having  escaped  into  Syria,  by  the  way  of  Tripoli, 
with  4000  men,  he  had  there  seized  upon  as  many 
vessels  as  he  wanted,  burned  the  rest,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  set  sail  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  aiter- 
wards  towards  Pelusium,  which  he  took  by  surprise, 
upon  feigning  that  he  had  a  commission  from  Darius, 
appointing  him  governor  of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of 
Sabaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Issus.  As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  possessed  of  this  important  city,  he 
threw  off'  the  mask,  and  made  public  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Egypt;  declaring,  that  the  motive  of 
his  coming  was  to  expel  the  Persians.  Upon  this  a 
multitude  of  Egyptians,  who  wished  for  nothing  so 
earnestly  as  to  free  themselves  from  these  insupport¬ 
able  tyrants,  went  over  to  him.  He  then  marched 
directly  for  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom; 
when,  coming  to  a  battle,  he  defeated  the  Persians, 
and  shut  them  up  in  the  city.  But,  after  he  had 
gained  this  victory,  having  neglected  to  keep  his 
soldiers  together,  they  straggled  up  and  down  in 
search  of  plunder;  which  the  enemy  seeing,  sallied 
out  upon  such  as  remained,  and  cut  them  to  pieces 
with  Amyntas  their  leader.  . 

This  event,  so  far  from  lessening  the  aversion  the 
Egyptians  had  for  the  Persians,  increased  it  still 
more;  so  that  the  moment  Alexander  appeared  upon 
the  frontiers,  the  people,  who  were  all  disposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  monarch,  ran  in  crowds  to  submit  to  him. 
His  arrival,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  secure  protection,  which  Amyn¬ 
tas  could  not  afford  them;  and,  from  this  con¬ 
sideration,  they  all  declared  openly  in  his  favour. 
Mazaeus,  who  commanded  in  Memphis,  finding  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  for  him  to  resist  so  great  a 
force,  and  that  Darius,  his  sovereign  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  succour  him,  set  open  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  800  talents,  about 
120,000 1.  and  all  the  king’s  furniture.  Thus,  Alex¬ 
ander  possessed  himself  of  all  Egypt,  without  meet- 
insr  with  the  least  opposition.  _ 

At  Memphis  he  formed  a  design  of  visiting  the 
temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon.  This  temple  •  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya,  and  twelve 
days’  journey  from  Memphis.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah, 
first  peopled  Egypt  and  Libya,  after  the  flood;  and 
when  idolatry  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  world 
some  time  after,  he  was  the  chief  deity  of  these  two 
countries,  in  which  his  descendants  had  continued. 
A  temple  was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  midst  of 
these  deserts,  upon  a  spot  of  pretty  good  ground 
about  two  leagues  broad,* *  which  formed  a  kind  of 
island  in  a  sea  of  sand.  It  is  he  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Zi5{,  Jupiter ,3  and  the  Egyptians  Ammon.  In 
process  of  time  these  two  names  were  joined,  and  he 
was  called  Jupiter-Ammon. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally  rash 
and  dangerous,  was  owing  to  a  ridiculous  vanity-.  Al¬ 
exander  having  read  in  Homer,  and  other  fabulous 
authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their  heroes  were 


represented  as  sons  of  some  de’ty ;  and,  as  he  himself 
was  desirous  of  passing  for  a  hero,  he  was  determined 
to  have  some  god  for  his  father.  Accordingly  he  fixed 
upon  Jupiter-Ammon  for  this  purpose,  and  began  by 
bribing  the  priests,  and  teaching  them  the  part  they 
were  to  act. 


1  Plm  lib  v  c  9  1  Fovty  furlongs. 

.  For  ibis' reason  ihe  city  of  Egypt,  which  the  Scriptures* 
.all  JiTo-  Ammon,  ( the  city  of  Ham  or  ofjlmvion)  is  called  by 
ihe  Greeks  or  the  city  of  Jvpiter, 
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It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  had  any  one  en¬ 
deavoured  to  divert  him  from  a  design  which  was 
great  in  no  other  circumstance  than  the  pride  and  ex¬ 
travagance  that  gave  birth  to  it.  Puffed  up  with  his 
victories,  he  had  already  begun  to  assume,  as  Plutarch 
observes,  that  character  of  tenaciousness  and  inflexi¬ 
bility  which  will  do  nothing  but  command;  which 
cannot  suffer  advice,  and  much  less  bear  opposition; 
which  knows  neither  obstacles  nor  dangers;  which 
makes  the  beautiful  to  consist  in  impossibility;  inn 
word,  which  fancies  itself  able  to  overcome,  not  only 
enemies,  but  time,  place,  and  the  whole  order  of  na¬ 
ture;  the  usual  effect  of  a  long  series  of  prosperity, 
which  subdues  the  strongest,  and  makes  them  at 
length  forget  that  they  are  men.  We  ourselves  have 
seen  a  famous  conqueror,*  who  prided  himself  upon 
treacling  in  the  steps  of  Alexander,  carrying  farther 
than  he  had  ever  done  this  kind  of  savage  heroism; 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  himself,  never  to  re¬ 
cede  from  his  resolution. 

Alexander  therefore  sets  out;  and 
going  down  the  river  from  Memphis  A.  M.  3673. 
till  he  came  to  the  sea,  he  coasts  along  Ant.  J.  C.  331. 
it;  and,  after  having  passed  Canopus, 
he  obsorves,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  a  spot 
which  seemed  to  him  very  well  situated  for  the 
building  of  a  city.  He  himself  drew  the  plan  of  it, 
and  marked  out  the  several  places  where  the  temples 
and  public  squares  were  to  be  erected.  For  the 
building  it,  he  employed  Dinocrates  the  architect, 
who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  rebuilding, 
at  Ephesus,  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  Herostratus 
had  burnt.  This  city  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Alexandria,  and  it  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  As  its  harbour,  which  was  very 
commodious,  had  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  in  its  neighbourhood,  it 
drew  all  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west;  and  thereby 
became,  in  a  very  little  time,  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing  cities  in  the  universe. 

Alexander  had  a  journey  to  go  of  1600  stadia,  or 
fourscore  French  leagues  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon  ;5  and  most  of  the  way  was  through  sandy 
deserts.  The  soldiers  were  patient  enough  for  the 
first  two  days’  march,  before  they  arrived  in  the  ex- 
tensive  dreadful  solitudes;  but  as  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  in  vast  plains,  covered  with  sand  of  a  pro- 
digious  depth,  they  were  seized  with  terror.  Sur¬ 
rounded,  as  with  a  sea,  they  gazed  round  as  far  as 
their  sight  could  extend,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some 
place  that  was  inhabited;  but  all  in  vain,  for  they 
could  not  perceive  so  much  as  a  single  tree,  nor  the 
least  footsteps  of  any  land  that  had  been  cultivated 
To  increase  their  calamity,  the  water,  that  they  had 
brought  in  goat-skins,  upon  camels,  now  (ailed;  and 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop  in  all  that 
sandy  desert.  They  therefore  were  reduced  to  the 
sad  condition  of  dying  almost  with  thirst;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  danger  they  were  in  of  being  buried  unde# 
mountains  of  sand,  that  are  sometimes  raised  by ^the 
winds;  and  which  had  formerly  destroyed  50  000  ot 
Cambyses's  troops.  Every  thing  was  by  this  time 
scorched  to  so  violent  a  degree,  and  the  air  beca,“ 
so  hot,  that  the  men  could  scarcely  breathe;  when, 
on  a  sudden,  whether  by  chance,  say  tt'eh'storians, 
or  the  immediate  indulgence  of  Heaven  the sk>  was 
so  completely  overspread  with  thick  clouds  that! .hey 
hid  the  sun,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  the  army  , 
though  they  were  still  in  want  of  ;  “ 

storm  having  discharged  itself  in  a  vlo  ent  raln’  e'eI^ 
soldier  £-ot  as  much  as  he  wanted;  and  some  were  so 

sohiiei  go' -hot  fhev  stood  with  their  mouths 

parched  with  1 thirst,  tha  they  s tc >o  ^  -  dicioug 

open,  and  catcheC *  gXment  he  is  to  form  of  these 
reader  knows  what  judgment  nc  ■ _ . 
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marvellous  incidents,  with  which  historians  have 
thought  proper  to  embellish  this  relation. 

They  were  several  days  in  crossing  these  deserts; 
and  upon  their  arriving  near  the  place  where  the 
oracle  stood,  they  perceived  a  great  number  of  ravens 
flying  before  the  most  advanced  standard.  These 
ravens,  sometimes,  flew  to  the  ground  when  the  army 
marched  slowly;  and,  at  other  times,  advanced  for¬ 
ward,  as  if  it  were  to  serve  them  as  guides,  till  they, 
at  last,  came  to  the  temple  of  the  god.  A  very  sur¬ 
prising  circumstance  is,  that  although  this  oracle  be 
situated  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  boundless  solitude, 
it  nevertheless  is  surrounded  with  a  grove,  so  very 
shady,  that  the  sun-beams  can  scarcely  pierce  it;  not 
to  mention  that  this  grove  is  watered  with  several 
springs  of  fresh  water,  which  preserve  it  in  perpetual 
verdure.  It  is  related,  that  near  this  grove  there  is 
another,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  fountain,  called 
the  water,  or  fountain  of  the  sun.  At  day-break  it  is 
lukewarm,  at  noon  col'd ;  but  in  the  evening  it  grows 
warmer,  by  degrees,  and  at  midnight  is  boiling  hot; 
after  this,  as  day  approaches,  it  decreases  in  heat,  and 
continues  this  vicissitude  for  ever. 

The  god,  who  is  worshipped  in  this  temple,  is  not 
represented  under  the  form  which  painters  and  sculp¬ 
tures  generally  give  to  gods;  for  he  is  made  of  eme¬ 
ralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  from  the  head 
to  the  navel  resembles  a  ram.1  The  king  being  come 
into  the  temple,  the  senior  priest  declared  him  to  be 
the  son  of  Jupiter;  and  assured  him,  that  the  god 
himself  bestowed  this  name  upon  him.  Alexander 
accepted  it  with  joy,  and  acknowledged  Jupiter  as 
his  father.  He  afterwards  asked  the  priest,  whether 
his  father  Jupiter  h'ad  not  allotted  him  the  empire  of 
the  whole  world  1  To  which  the  priest,  who  was 
as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  king  was  vain-glorious, 
answered,  that  he  should  be  monarch  of  the  universe. 
At  last  he  inquired,  whether  all  his  father's  murderers 
had  been  punished;  but  the  priest  replied,  that  Jie 
blasphemed;  that  his  father  was  immortal;  but  that 
with  regard  to  the  murderers  of  Philip,  they  had  ail 
been  extirpated;  adding,  that  he  should  be  invinci¬ 
ble,  and  afterwards  take  his  seat  among  the  deities. 
Having  ended  his  sacrifice,  he  offered  magnificent 
presents  to  the  god,  and  did  not  forget  the  priests, 
who  had  served  his  purpose  so  well. 

Decorated  with  the  splendid  title  of  the  son  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  fancying  himself  raised  above  the  human 
species,  he  returned  from  his  journey  as  from  a  tri¬ 
umph.  From  that  time,  in  all  his  letters,  his  orders, 
and  decrees,  he  always  assumed  this  title:  ALEXAN¬ 
DER  King,  Son  op  Jupiter-Ammon:2  in  answer  to 
which,  Olympias,  his  mother,  one  day  made  a  very 
witty  remonstrance  in  few  words,  by  desiring  him 
not  to  engage  her  in  any  quarrels  with  Juno. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  indulging  himself  in  these 
chimeras,  and  tasting  the  great  pleasure  his  vanity 
made  him  conceive  from  this  pompous  title,  every 
one  derided  him  in  secret;  and  some,  who  had  not 
yet  put  on  the  yoke  of  abject  flattery,  ventured  to 
reproach  him  upon  that  account;  but  they  paid  very 
dear  for  that  liberty,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Not 
satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  pass  for  the  son  of  a 
god,  and  of  being  himself  persuaded,  if  indeed  this 
were  possible,  that  he  really  was  such,  he  would  also 
ass  for  a  god  himself ;  till  at  last,  Providence  having 
nought  to  pass  through  him  the  events  of  which  he 
was  chosen  to  be  the  instrument,  brought  him  to  his 
end,  and  thereby  levelled  him  with  the  rest  of  mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  his  return  from  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter-Ammon,  being  arrived  at  the  Palus  Mareotis, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  island  of  Pharos,  made  a 
visit  to  his  new  city,  the  building  of  which  was  al¬ 
ready  far  advanced.  He  took  the  best  methods  pos¬ 
sible  to  people  it,  inviting  thither  persons  from  all 
quarters,  to  whom  he  offered  the  most  advantageous 
conditions.  He  drew  to  it,3  among  others  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Jews,  by  allowing  them  very 


*  This  passage  in  Quintus  Curtius  is  pretty  difficult,  and 
Is  variously  explained  by  interpreters. 

»  Varro  apud  A.  Gell  1.  xiii.  c.  4. 

*  Joseph,  contra  Appiau. 


great  privileges;  for  he  not  only  left  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  laws,  but  put  them  on 
the  same  foot  in  every  respect  with  the  Macedonians 
whom  he  settled  there.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Memphis,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

Varro  observes,  that  at  the  time  this  king  built  Al¬ 
exandria,  the  use  of  papyrus  (for  writing)  was  found 
in  Egypt. 

During  Alexander’s  stay  in  Memphis,4  he  settled 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  suffering  none  but  Macedonians 
to  command  the  troops.  He  divided  the  country  into 
districts,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant, 
who  received  orders  from  himself  only;  not  thinking 
it  safe  to  intrust  the  general  command  of  all  the  troops 
to  one  single  person,  in  so  large  and  populous  a  coun¬ 
try.  With  regard  to  the  civil  government,  he  invested 
one  Doloaspes,  an  Egyptian,  with  the  whole  power  of 
it;  for  being  desirous  that  Egypt  should  still  be  go¬ 
verned  by  its  ancient  laws  and  customs,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  native  of  Egypt,  to  whom  they  must  he 
familiar,  was  fitter  for  that  office  than  any  foreigner 
whatsoever. 

To  hasten  the  building  of  his  new  city,  he  appointed 
Cleomenes  inspector  of  it;  with  orders  for  him  to  levy 
the  tribute  which  Arabia  was  to  pay.  But  this  Cleo¬ 
menes  was  a  very  wicked  wretch,  who  abused  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  oppressed  the  people  with  the  utmost  bar¬ 
barity. 

SECTION  VIII.— ALEXANDER,  AFTER  HIS  RETURN 
FROM  EGYPT,  RESOLVES  TO  GO  IN  PURSUIT  OF  DA¬ 
RIUS.  AT  HIS  SETTING  OUT  HE  HEARS  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  THAT  MONARCH’S  QUEEN.  HE  CAUSES 
TO  BE  PAID  HER  THE  HONOURS  WHICH  WERE  DUE 
TO  HER  RANK.  HE  PASSES  THE  EUPHRATES  AND 
TIGRIS,  AND  COMES  UP  WITH  DARIUS.  THE  FA¬ 
MOUS  BATTLE  OF  ARBELA. 

Alexander  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,5 
set  out  from  thence  in  the  spring,  to  march  into  the 
East  against  Darius.  In  his  way  through  Palestine, 
he  heard  news  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness.  At 
his  going  into  Egypt,  he  had  appointed  Andromachus, 
whom  he  highly  esteemed,  governor  of  Syria  and  Pa¬ 
lestine.  Andromachus  coming  to  Samaria  to  settle 
some  affairs  in  that  country,  the  Sarmaritans  mutinied ; 
and  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  was,  burned 
him  alive.  It  is  very  probable,  that  this  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  rage  with  which  that  people  were  fired, 
at  their  having  been  denied  the  same  privileges  that 
had  been  granted  the  Jews,  their  enemies.  Alexan¬ 
der  was  highly  exasperated  against  them  for  this  cruel 
action,  and  accordingly  he  put  to  death  all  thosewho 
had  any  hand  in  it,  banished  the  rest  from  the  city 
of  Samaria,  supplying  their  room  with  a  colony  of 
Macedonians,  and  divided  the  rest  of  their  lands 
among  the  Jews. 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various 
affairs  of  the  countries  he  left  behind  him,  in  his  pro¬ 
gress  towards  new  conquests. 

He  was  scarce  set  out,  when  an 
eunuch  brought  word,  that  Darius’s  A.  M.  3673. 
consort  was  just  dead.  Hearing  this,  Ant.  J.  C.  331. 
he  returned  back,  and  went  into  the 
tent  of  Sysigambis,  whom  he  found  bathed  In  tears, 
and  lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  youn«- 
princesses,  who  also  were  weeping;  and  near  them 
the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,  who  was  the  more  worthy 
of  compassion,®  as  he  was  less  sensible  to  evils,  which 
concerned  him  more  than  any  other.  Alexander  con¬ 
soled  them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a  manner,  as  plainly 
showed  that  he  himself  was  deeply  and  sincerely  af¬ 
fected.  He  caused  her  funeral  obsequies  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence. 
One  of  the  eunuchs  who  superintended  the  chamber 
and  who  had  been  taken  with  the  princesses,  fled  from 
the  camp,  and  ran  to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his 


4  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  108—110.  Q.  Curt.  ].  iv.  c.  8, 

•  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  530—536.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  111—127 
Plutarch,  in  Alex.  p.  681 — 685.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  9—16. 
Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  12 — 14. 

•  Oh  id  ipsum  miserabilis,  qudd  nondum  sentiehat  cala- 
mitatem,  maxima  ex  parte  ad  ipsum  redundantem.  O. 
Curt. 
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consort’s  death.  The  Persian  monarch  was  seized 
with  the  most  violent  affliction  upon  hearing  this 
news,  particularly,  as  he  supposed  she  would  not  be 
allowed  the  funeral  ceremonies  due  to  her  exalted 
rank.  But  the  eunuch  undeceived  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  by  telling  him  the  honours  which  Alexander  had 

Eaid  his  queen  after  her  death,  and  the  civilities  he 
ad  always  shown  her  in  her  lifetime.  Darius,  upon 
hearing  these  words,  was  fired  with  suspicions  of  so 
horrid  a  kind,  that  they  did  not  leave  him  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  quiet. 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke  to  him  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  If  thou  dost  still  acknowledge  Darius  for  thy 
lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by  the  respect  and  vene¬ 
ration  thou  owest  to  that  great  splendour  of  Mithres  1 
which  enlightens  us,  and  to  this  hand  which  the  king 
stretcheth  out  to  thee;  tell  me,  1  say,  whether,  in  be¬ 
moaning  the  death  of  Statira,  I  do  not  bewail  the 
least  of  her  evils;  and  whether,  as  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  monarch,  she  did  not  first  lose  her 
honour,  and  afterwards  her  life.”  The  eunuch, 
throwing  himself  at  Darius’s  feet,  besought  him  not 
to  think  so  injuriously  of  Alexander’s  virtue;  nor  dis¬ 
honour  his  wife  and  sister  after  her  death ;  and  not  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  greatest  consolation  he  could 
possibly  have  in  his  misfortunes,  viz.  to  be  firmly  per¬ 
suaded,  that  the  prince,  who  had  triumphed  overhim, 
was  superior  to  the  frailties  of  other  men;  that  he 
ought  rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he  had  given 
the  Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue 
and  continence,  than  he  had  given  the  Persians  them¬ 
selves  of  his  valour.  After  this,  he  confirmed  all  he 
had  before  said,  by  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  im¬ 
precations;  and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account 
of  what  public  fame  had  related,  concerning  the  wis¬ 
dom,  temperance,  and  magnanimity  of  Alexander. 

Darius,  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers 
were  assembled,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
broke  into  the  following  prayer:  “Ye  gods,  who  pre¬ 
side  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  who  dispose  of  kings 
and  empires,  grant  that,  after  having  raised  the  for¬ 
tune  of  Persia  from  its  dejected  state,  I  may  transmit 
it  to  my  descendants  with  the  same  lustre  in  which  1 
received  it;  in  order  that,  after  having  triumphed 
over  my  enemies,  I  may  acknowledge  the  favours 
which  Alexander  has  shown  in  my  calamity  to  per¬ 
sons  who,  of  all  others,  are  most  dear  to  me:  or,  in 
case  the  time  ordained  by  the  fates  is  at  last  come, 
when  it  must  necessarily  happen,  from  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  or  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  af¬ 
fairs,  that  the  empire  of  Persia  must  end;  grant, 
great  gods,  that  none  but  Alexander  may1  ascend  the 
throne  of  Cyrus.” 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  set  out  upon 
his  march,  arrived  with  his  whole  army  atThapsacus, 
where  he  passed  a  bridge  that  lay  across  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  and  continued  his  journey  towards  the  Tigris, 
where  he  expected  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  Da¬ 
rius  had  already  made  overtures  of  peace  to  him 
twice;  but  finding  at  last  that  there  were  no  hopes 
of  their  concluding  one,  unless  he  resigned  the  whole 
empire  to  him,  he  therefore  prepared  himself  again 
for  battle.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  in  Baby¬ 
lon  an  army  half  as  numerous  again  as  that  which  he 
had  at  Issus,  and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh;  his 
forcescovered  all  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Advice 
being  brought,  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  he 
caused  Satropates,  colonel  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance 
at  the  head  of  1000  chosen  horse;  and  likewise  gave 
6000  to  Mazaeus,  governor  of  the  province;  to  prevent 
Alexander  from  crossing  the  river,  and  to  lay  waste 
the  country  through  which  that  monarch  was  to  pass: 
but  he  arrived  too  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  East,  this  is  the  most  rapid ; 
and  it  not  only  receives  a  great  number  of  rivulets  in 
it*  waves,  but*  drags  along  with  it  great  stones;  so 
that  it  is  named  Tigris,  on  account  of  its  prodigious 
rapidity,  an  arrow  being  so  called  in  the  Persian 
tongue.  Alexander  sounded  those  parts  of  the  river 
which  were  fordable,  and  there  the  water,  at  the  en- 


i  The  Persians  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
tires,  and  the  moon  under  that  of  Mithra. 


trance,  came  up  to  the  horses’  bellies,  and  in  the  mid 
die  to  their  breasts.  Having  drawn  up  his  infantry 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  posted  his  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  they  advanced  to  the  current  of  the  water 
with  no  great  difficulty,  carry  ing  their  arms  over  their 
heads.  The  king  waded  on  foot  among  the  infantry, 
and  was  the  first  who  appeared  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  he  pointed  out  with  his  hand  the  ford  to 
the  soldiers;  it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  make 
them  hear  him.  But  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  they  kept  their  footing;  because  of  the  slippe¬ 
riness  of  the  stones,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream. 
Such  soldiers  as  not  only  carried  their  arms,  but  their 
clothes  also,  were  much  more  embarrassed;  for  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  support  themselves,  they  were  carried 
into  whirlpools,  unless  they  threw  away  their  bur¬ 
dens.  At  the  same  time,  the  heaps  of  clothes,  float¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  beat  down  several;  and,  as  every 
man  endeavoured  to  catch  at  his  own  things,  they 
annoyed  one  another  more  than  the  river  did.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  king  commanded  them,  with  a 
loud  voice,  to  save  nothing  but  their  arms;  and  as¬ 
sured  them,  that  he  himself  would  compensate  their 
other  losses;  for  not  one  of  them  could  hear  his 
admonitions  or  orders,  so  great  was  the  noise  and 
tumult.  At  last,  they  all  passed  over  that  part  of  the 
ford  where  the  water  was  shallowest,  and  the  stream 
less  impetuous,  and  their  chief  loss  was  only  that  ofa 
small  part  of  their  baggage. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  army  might  easily  have  been 
cut  to  pieces,  had  they  been  opposed  by  a  general 
who  dared  to  conquer;  that  is,  to  make  ever  so  little 
opposition  to  their  passage.  But  Mazaeus,  who  might 
easily  have  defeated  them  had  he  come  up  when  they 
were  crossing  the  river  in  disorder  and  confusion,  did 
not  arrive  till  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
A  like  good  fortune  had  always  attended  this  prince 
hitherto,  both  when  he  passed  the  Granicus  in  sight 
of  so  prodigions  a  multitude  of  horse  and  foot,  who 
waited  his  coming  on  the  shore;  and  also  in  the  rocks 
of  Cilicia,  when  he  found  the  passes  and  straits  quite 
open  and  defenceless,  where  a  small  number  of  troops 
might  have  checked  his  progress.  This  circumstance 
may  lessen  our  surprise  at  that  excess  of  boldness,® 
which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and  which  per¬ 
petually  prompted  him  to  encounter  blindly  the 
greatest  dangers:  since,  as  he  was  always  fortunate, 
he  never  had  once  room  to  suspect  himself  guilty 
of  rashness. 

The  king,  having  encamped  two  days  near  the  ri¬ 
ver,  commapded  his  soldiers  to  be  ready  for  marching 
on  the  morrow ;  but  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening, 
when  the  sky  was  calm  and  clear,  the  moon  first  lost 
its  light,  and  appeared  afterwards  quite  sullied,  and 
as  it  were  tinged  with  blood.  Now  as  this  happened 
just  before  a  great  battle  was  going  to  be  fought,  the 
doubtful  success  of  which  had  already  filled  the  army 
with  sufficient  disquietude,  they  were  first  struck  with 
a  religious  awe,  and  afterwards  seized  with  fear. 
They  cried  out,  “  That  heaven  displayed  the  marks 
of  its  anger;  and  that  they  were  dragged,  against  the 
will  of  the  gods,  to  the  extremities  ol  the  earth:  that 
rivers  opposed  their  passage ;  that  the  stars  refused 
to  lend  their  usual  light;  and  that  they- could  now 
see  nothing  but  deserts  and  solitudes:  that  merely  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man,  so  many  thousands 
shed  their  blood  ;  and  that  for  a  man  who  contemned 
his  own  country,  disowned  his  father,  and  pretended 
to  pass  for  a  god.” 

These  murmers  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrection, 
when  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate, 
summoned  the  officers  of  his  army-  into  his  tent,  an 
commanded  such  of  the  Egyptian  soothsay  er3  w  o 
were  best  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  to 
declare  what  they  thought  of  this  phenomenon. 
These  knew  very  well  the  natural  causes  o  ec  pse 
of  the  moon;  but,  without  entering  into  physical l  ar¬ 
guments,  they  contented  themselves  wi  saying, 
the  sun  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  an  e  moon 


%  Audaciai  quoque,  qua  maxime  viguit,  ratio  minui  po- 
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on  that  of  the  Persians,  and  that,  whenever  it  suffered 
an  eclipse,  it  always  threatened  the  latter  with  some 
grievous  calamity,  whereof  they  mentioned  several 
examples,  all  which  they  adduced  as  true  and  indis¬ 
putable.  Superstition  has  a  surprising  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  How  headstrong  and  in¬ 
consistent  soever  they  may  be,  yet  if  they  are  once 
6truck  with  a  vain  image  of  religion,  they  will  sooner 
obey  soothsayers  than  their  leaders.  The  answer 
made  by  the  Egyptians  being  dispersed  among  the  sol¬ 
diers,  it  revived  their  hopes  and  courage. 

The  king,  purposely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ar¬ 
dour,  began  his  march  after  midnight.  On  his  right 
hand  lay  the  Tigris,  and  on  his  left  the  mountains 
called  Cordycei.  At  day-break  the  scouts,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  view  the  enemy,  brought  word  that  Da¬ 
rius  was  marching  towards  him;  upon  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  set 
himself  at  their  head.  However,  it  was  afterwards 
found,  that  they  were  only  a  detachment  of  1000  horse 
that  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  which  soon  re¬ 
tired  to  the  main  army.  Nevertheless,  news  was 
brought  the  king,  that  Darius^w'as  now  but  150  sta¬ 
dia,1  from  the  place  where  they  then  were. 

Not  long  before  this  some  letters  had  been  inter¬ 
cepted  in  which  Darius  solicited  the  Grecian  soldiers 
either  to  kill  or  betray'  Alexander.  Nothing  can  re¬ 
flect  so  great  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this  prince 
as  an  attempt  of  that  kind;  an  attempt  so  cowardly 
and  black,  and  more  than  once  repeated.  Alexander 
was  in  doubt  with  himself,  whether  it  would  be  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  read  these  letters  in  a  full  assembly, 
relying  as  much  on  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the 
Greeks,  as  on  that  of  the  Macedonians.  But  Parrue- 
nio  dissuaded  him  from  it;  declaring,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  even  to  awake  such  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  soldiers;  that  one  only'  was  sufficient  to 
strike  the  blow;  and  that  avarice  was  capable  of  at¬ 
tempting  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  king  fol¬ 
lowed  this  prudent  counsel,  and  ordered  his  army  to 
march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  sued  in  vain  for  peace, 
and  imagined  that  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his 
arms;  nevertheless,  being  overcome  by  the  advanta¬ 
geous  reports  which  had  been  made  to  him  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  tenderness  and  humanity  towards  his  family, 
he  despatched  ten  of  his  chief  relations,  who  were  to 
offer  him  fresh  conditions  of  peace,  more  advantageous 
than  the  former;  and  to  thank  him  for  the  kind  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  given  his  family.  Darius  had,  in  the 
former  proposals,  given  him  up  all  the  provinces  as  far 
as  the  river  Halys;  but  now  he  added  the  several  ter¬ 
ritories  situated  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  that  is,  all  he  already  possessed.  Alexander 
made  the  following  answer:  “Tell  your  sovereign, 
that  thanks,  between  persons  that  make  war  against 
each  other,  are  superfluous;  and  that  in  case  I  have 
behaved  with  clemency  towards  his  family,  it  was  for 
my  own  sake,  and  not  tor  his;  to  gratify  my  own  in¬ 
clination,  and  not  to  please  him.  To  insult  the  un¬ 
happy  is  a  thing  to  me  unknown.  I  do  not  attack 
either  prisoners  or  women,  and  turn  my  rage  against 
such  only  as  are  armed  for  the  fight.  If  Darius  were 
sincere  in  his  demand  for  peace,  I  then  would  debate 
on  what  was  to  be  d  ne;  but  since  he  still  continues 
by  letters  and  by  money,  to  spirit  up  my  soldiers  to 
betray  me,  and  my  friends  to  murder  me,  ]  therefore 
am  determined  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  vigour; 
and  that  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  poisoner  and  an  as¬ 
sassin.  It  indeed  becomes  him  to  offer  to  yield  up  to 
me  what  I  am  already  possessed  of !  Would  he  be 
satisfied  with  ranking  second  to  me,  without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  my  equal,  1  might  possibly  then  hear  him. 
Tell  him  that  the  world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor 
two  sovereigns.  Let  him  therefore  choose,  either  to 
surrender  to  day,  or  fight  me  to-morrow,  and  not 
flatter  h'mself  with  the  hopes  of  better  success  than 
he  has  hitherto  had.”  Darius’s  proposals  are  certain- 
y  not  reasonable;  but  then,  is  Alexanoer’s  answer 
much  more  so?  In  the  former  we  behold  a  prince, 
who  is  not  yet  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  or  at 


least  who  cannot  prevail  with  himself  to  own  it;  and 
in  the  latter,  we  see  a  monarch  quite  intoxicated  with 
his  good  fortune,  and  carrying  his  pride  to  such  an 
excess  of  folly,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled :  “  The  world 
will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns.”  If 
this  be  greatness,  and  not  bombast,  I  do  not  know 
what  can  ever  deserve  the  latter  name.  The  ambas¬ 
sadors  having  leave  to  depart,  returned  back,  and 
told  Darius  that  he  must  now  prepare  for  battle. 
The  latter  pitched  his  camp  near  a  village  called 
Gaugamela,  and  the  river  Bumellus,  in  a  plain  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Arbela.  He  had  before 
levelled  the  spot  which  he  pitched  upon  for  the  field 
of  battle,  in  order  that  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might 
have  full  room  to  act;  recollecting,  that  his  engaging 
in  the  straits  of  Cilicia  had  lost  him  the  battle  fought 
there.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  prepared  caltraps,* 
to  annoy  the  enemy’s  horse. 

Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued  foul 
days  in  the  place  he  then  was,  to  rest  his  artiiy,  and 
surrounded  his  camp  with  trenches  and  palisades;  foi 
he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his  baggage  and  the 
useless  soldiers  in  it,  and  "march  the  remainder  against 
the  enemy,  with  no  other  equipage  than  the  arms  they 
carried.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  about  nine  in  the 
evening,  in  order  to  fight  Darius  at  day-break;  who 
upon  this  news,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle.  Alexander  also  marched  in  battle  array;  for 
both  armies  were  within  two  or  three  leagues  of  each 
other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains, 
where  he  could  discover  the  enemy’s  whole  army,  he 
halted  ;  and  having  assembled  his  general  officers,  as 
well  Macedonians  as  foreigners,  he  debated  whether 
they  should  engage  immediately,  or  pitch  their  camp 
in  that  place.  The  latter  opinion  being  followed, 
because  it  was  judged  proper  for  them  to  view  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy 
was  drawn  up,  the  army  encamped  in  the  same  order 
in  which  it  had  marched;  during  which,  Alexander, 
at  the  head  of  his  light  infantry,  and  his  royal  regi¬ 
ments,  marched  round  the  plain  in  which  the  battle 
was  to  be  fought. 

Being  returned,  he  assembled  his  general  officers  a 
second  time,  and  told  them,  that  there  was  no  occa 
sion  for  his  making  a  speech,  because  their  courage 
and  great  actions  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite  them 
to  glory;  that  he  desired  them  only  to  represent  to 
the  soldiers,  that  they  were  not  to  fight,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  for  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  for  all  Asia;  which 
would  be  possessed  bv  him  who  should  conquer;  and 
that,  after  having  gone  through  so  many  provinces,  and 
left  behind  them  so  great  a  number  of  rivers  and 
mountains,  they  could  secure  their  retreat  no  other¬ 
wise  than  by  gaining  a  complete  victory.  After  this 
speech,  he  ordered  them  to  take  some  repose. 

It  is  said  that  Parmenio  advised  him  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  night  time  alleging  that  they  might  easily 
be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  arid  in  the 
dark;  but  the.  king  answered,  so  loud,  that  all  present 
might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not  become  Alexander  to 
steal  a  victory,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  fight 
and  conquer  in  broad  day-light.  This  was  a  haughty 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  prudent  answer;  for  it  was 
running  great  hazard,  to  fall  upon  so  numerous  an 
army  in  the  night  time,  and  in  an  unknown  country. 
Darius,  fearing  he  should  be  attacked  at  unawares, 
because  he  had  not  intrenched  himself,  obliged  his 
soldiers  to  continue  the  whole  night  under  arms, 
which  proved  of  the  highest  prejudice  to  him  in  the 
engagement. 

Alexander,  who  in  the  crisis  of  affairs  used  always 
to  consult  the  soothsayers,  observing  very  exactly 
whatever  they  enjoined,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the.gods,  finding  himself  upon  the  point  of  fighting 
a  battle,  the  success  of  which  was  to  give  empire  to 
the  conqueror,  sent  for  Aristander,  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  greatest  confidence.  He  then  shut  himself  up  with 
the  soothsayer,  to  make  some  secret  sacrifices;  and 
afterwards  offered  up  victims  to  Fear, 3  which  he 

*  A  caltrap  is  an  instrument  composed  of  spikes,  Seve- 
ral  of  these  are  laid  in  the  fields  through  which  the  cavalry 
is  to  march,  in  order  that  they  may  run  into  the  horses’  feet 

*  We  must  read  in  Plutarch  9o,3&)  instead  of  90// 3w, 


t  Seven  or  eight  leagues. 
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doubtless  did  to  prevent  his  troops  from  being  seized 
with  dread,  at  the  sight  of  the  formidable  army  of 
Darius.  The  soothsayer,  dressed  in  his  vestments, 
boldine  vervain,  with  his  head  veiled,  first  repeated 
the  prayers  which  the  king  was  to  address  to  Jupiter, 
to  Minerva,  and  to  Victory.  The  whole  being  end¬ 
ed,  Alexander  went  to  bed,  to  repose  himself  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  As  he  revolved  in 
his  mind,  not  without  some  emotion, the  consequence, 
of  the  battle  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
fought,  he  could  not  sleep  immediately.  But  his  bo¬ 
dy  being  oppressed,  in  a  manner,  by  the  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  he  slept  soundly  the  whole  night,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom;  so  that  when  his  generals  were 
assembled  at  day-break  before  his  tent,  to  receive  his 
orders,  they  were^greatly  surprised  to  find  he  was  not 
awake;  upon  which  they  themselves  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment.  Parmenio,  having 
at  last  awakened  him,  and  seeming  surprised  to  find 
him  in  so  calm  and  sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he  was  going 
to  fight  a  battle,  in  which  his  whole  fortune  lay  at 
stake:  “  How  is  it  possible,”  said  Alexander,  “  for  us 
not  to  be  calm,  since  the  enemy  is  coming  to  deliver 
himself  into  our  hands'?”  Immediately  he  took  up 
his  arms,  mounted  h'ls  horse,  and  rode  up  and  down 
the  ranks,  exhorting  the  troops  to  maintain,  and,  if 
possible,  to  surpass,  their  ancient  fame,  and  the  glory 
they  had  hitherto  acquired.  Soldiers,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  imagine  they  see  the  fate  of  the  engagement 
painted  in  the  face  of  their  general.  As  for  Alexan¬ 
der,  he  had  never  appeared  so  calm,  so  gay,  nor  so 
resolute.  The  serenity  and  security  which  they  ob¬ 
served  in  him,  were  in  a  manner  so  many  assurances 
of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  with  respect  to  numbers,  but  much  more  so  with 
regard  to  courage.  That  of  Darius  consisted  at  least 
of 600,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse;'  and  the  other  of 
no  more  than  40,000  foot,  and  7  or  8,000  horse:  but 
the  latter  was  all  fire  and  strength;  whereas,  on  the 
side  of  the  Persians,  it  was  a  prodigious  assemblage 
of  men,  not  of  soldiers;  an  empty  phantom  rather 
than  a  real  army.2 

Both  sides  were  disposed  in  very  near  the  same 
array.  The  forces  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the 
cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and  the  infantry  in  the 
middle  ;  the  one  and  the  other  being  under  the  parti¬ 
cular  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  different 
nations  that  composed  them,  and  commanded  in  ge¬ 
neral  by  the  principal  crown-officers.  The  front  of 
the  battle  (under  Darius)  was  covered  with  200  cha¬ 
riots  armed  with  scythes,  and  ivith  fifteen  elephants, 
that  king  taking  his  post  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line. 
Besides  the  guards,  which  were  the  flower  of  his 
forces,  he  also  had  fortified  himself  with  the  Grecian 
infantry,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  near  his  person ;  be¬ 
lieving  this  body  only  capable  of  opposing  the  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx.  As  his  army  spread  over  a  much 
greater  space  of  ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he 
intended  to  surround,  and  to  charge  them,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  both  in  front  and  flank.  . 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  against  this,  by  giving 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  second  line,  that  in 
case  they  should  be  charged  in  their  rear,  to  face 
about  to  that  side;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops  in 
form  of  a  gibbet,  and  cover  their  wings,  in  case  the 
enemy  should  charge  them  in  flank.  He  had  post¬ 
ed,  in  the  front  of  his  first  line,  the  greatest  part  of 
his  bowmen,  slingers,  hurlers  of  javelins,  in  order  that 
these  might  make  head  against  the  chariots  armed 
with  scythes;  and  frighten  the  horses,  by  discharging 
at  them  a  shower  of  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones. 
Those  who  led  on  the  wings,  were  ordered  to  extend 
them  as  wide  as  possible;  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  weaken  the  main  body.  As  for  the  bag¬ 
gage  and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  Darius  s 
mother  and  children,  they  were  left  in  the  camp,  un¬ 
der  a  small  ®uard.  Parmenio  commanded,  as  he  had 
always  done”  the  left  wing,  and  Alexander  the  right. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  sight,  Alexander, 


who  had  been  shown  the  several  places  where,  the 
caltraps  were  hid,  extended  more  and  more  towards 
the  right  to  avoid  them;  and  the  Persians  advanced 
forward  in  proportion.  Darius,  being  afraid  lest  the 


'i  According  to  several  historians  it  amounted  to  upwards 

of  1,000,000  men.  _  _  . 

Nomina  veries  quam  auxilia.  U.  Lurt. 


idiwoiu  111  proportion.  .uai  ius,  utung  airaiu  icsi  uio 
Macedonians  should  draw  him  from  the  spot  of  ground 
he  had  levelled,  and  carry  him  into  another  that  was 
rough  and  uneven,  where  his  armed  chariots  could  not 
act,  commanded  the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing,  which 
spread  much  farther  than  that  of  the  enemy's  right, 
to  march  right  forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the 
Macedonians  in  flank,  to  prevent  them  from  extending 
their  line  farther.  Then  Alexander  despatched  against 
them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  service  commanded  by 
Menidas;  but  as  these  were  not  able  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy,  because  of  their  prodigious  num¬ 
bers,  he  reinforced  them  with  the  Paeonians,  whom 
Aretas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign  cavalry. 
The  Barbarians  gave  way  at  first,  but  soon  returned 
to  the  charge.  Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
they  had  that  also  of  their  coats  of  mail,  which  se¬ 
cured  themselves  and  their  horses  much  more.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  cavalry  was  much  annoyed;  however,  they 
sustained  the  charge  with  great  bravery,  and  at  last 
put  them  to  flight. 

Upon  this  the  Persians  drove  the  chariots  armed 
with  scythes  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  in  order 
to  break  it,  but  with  little  success.  The  noise  which 
the  soldiers  who  formed  that  body  made,  by  strik¬ 
ing  their  swords  against  their  bucklers,  and  the  ar¬ 
rows  which  flew  on  all  sides,  frightened  the  horses, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  them  turn  back  against 
their  own  troops.  Others,  laying  hold  of  the  horses 
bridles,  pulled  the  riders  down,  and  cut  them  to  pie¬ 
ces.  Part  of  the  chariots  drove  between  the  batta¬ 
lions,  which  opened  to  make  way  for  them,  as.  they 
had  been  ordered  to  do,  by  which  means  they  did  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  execution. 

Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in 
motion  in  order  to  charge  him,  employed  a  stratagem 
to  encourage  his  soldiers.  When  the  battle  was  at 
the  hottest,  and  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  greatest 
danger,  Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  clothed  in  his 
white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand, 
advances  among  the  troops,  as  he  had  been  instruct¬ 
ed  by  the  king:  and,  crying  that  he  saw  an  eaMe  ho¬ 
vering  over  Alexander’s  head  (a  sure  omen  of  victo¬ 
ry,)  he  showed  with  his  finger  the  pretended  bird  to 
the  soldiers;  who,  relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  the 
soothsayer,  fancied  they  also  saw  it;  and  thereup- 
on  renewed  the  attack  with  greater  cheerfulness  and 
ardour  than  ever.  Then  the  king  perceiving  that 
Aretas,  after  having  charged  the  cavalry,  and  put  them 
into  disorder,  upon  their  advancing  to  surround  his 
right  wing,  had  begun  to  break  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Barbarian  army;  marched  to 
support  him  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  when  he 
quite  broke  the  enemy’s  left  wing,  which  had  already 
begun  to  give  way;  and  without  pursuing  the  forces 
which  he  had  thrown  into  disorder,  he  wheeled  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  body  in  which  Darius 
had  posted  himself.  The  presence  of  the  two  kings 
inspired  both  sides  with  new  vigour.  Darius  was 
mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horseback; 
both  surrounded  with  their  bravest  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers,  whose  only  endeavour  was  to  save  the  lives  ot 
their  respective  princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own. 
The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  .Alexander  hav 
ing  wounded  Darius’s  equerry  with  a  javelin,  the  Per¬ 
sians,  as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  imagined  that  the 
king  was  killed;  upon  which  the  former,  breaking 
aloud  into  the  most  dismal  lamentations,  the  whole 
army  was  seized  with  the  greatest  consternation.  >e 
relations  of  Darius,  who  were  at  his  left .hand,  n.eo 
away  with  the  guards,  and  so  abandoned  the  chariot, 
but  those  who  were  at  his  right,  took  him  m  o 
centre  of  their  body.  Historians  relate,  that  this 
prince,  having  drawn  his  scimetar,  refle  ... 

he  ought  nottolay  violent  hands  upon .hum* It  ra  her 
than  fly  in  an  ignominious  mannei  ,  bi  *  P  ,  - 

from  hfs  chariot”that  his  soldiers  still  fought,  he  was 

ashamed  to  f“m>®  the  Persians  retired 
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no  longei  oe  called  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter.  Then 
Darius,  turning  about  his  chariot,  fled  with  the  rest; 
and  the  conqueror  was  now  wholly  employed  in  pur¬ 
suing  him. 

Whilst  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
Macedonians,  where  the  victory  was  not  doubtful; 
the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parmenio,  was  in  great 
danger.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian,  Indian,  and 
Parthian  horse,  which  were  the  best  in  all  the  Persian 
army,  having  broke  through  the  infantry  on  the  left, 
advanced  to  the  very  baggage.  The  moment  the 
captives  saw  them  arrive  in  the  camp,  they  armed 
themselves  with  every  thing  that  came  first  to  hand, 
and  joining  the  cavalry,  rushed  upon  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans,  who  were  now  charged  both  before  and  behind. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  told  Sysigambis,  that  Darius 
had  won  the  battle  (for  this  they  believed;)  that  the 
whole  baggage  was  plundered,  and  that  she  was  now 
going  to  recover  her  liberty.  But  this  princess,  who 
was  a  woman  of  great  wisdem,  though  this  news  af¬ 
fected  her  in  the  strongest  manner,  could  not  easily 
give  credit  to  it;  and  being  unwilling  to  exasperate, 
by  too  hasty  a  joy,  a  conqueror  who  had  treated  her 
with  so  much  humanity,  did  not  discover  the  least 
emotion;  did  not  once  change  countenance,  nor  let 
drop  a  single  word;  but  in  her  usual  posture,  calmly 
waited  till  the  event  should  denounce  her  fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  attack,  had 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  danger  to  which  the  camp  was  exposed,  and 
to  receive  his  orders.  “Above  all  things,”  said  the 
prince,  “  let  him  not  weaken  his  main  body;  let  him 
oot  mind  the  baggage,  but  apply  himself  wholly  to 
the  engagement;  for  victory  will  not  only  restore  us 
our  own  possessions,  but  also  give  those  of  the  enemy 
into  our  hands.”  The  general  officers,  w'ho  com¬ 
manded  the  infantry  which  formed  the  centre  of  the 
second  line,  seeing  the  enemy,  were  going  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  baggage,  made 
a  half-turn  to  the  right,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
which  had  been  given,  and  fell  upon  the  Persians  be¬ 
hind,  many  of  whom  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest 
obliged  to  retire;  but  as  these  were  horse,  the  Mace¬ 
donian  foot  could  not  follow  them. 

Soon  after,  Parmenio  himself  was  exposed  to  much 
greater  perij.  Mazseus,  having  rushed  upon  him  with 
all  his  cavalry,  charged  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  and 
began  to  surround  them.  Immediately  Parmenio 
sent  Alexander  advice  of  the  danger  he  was  in;  de¬ 
claring,  that  in  case  he  were  not  immediately  suc¬ 
coured,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his 
soldiers  together.  The  prince  was  actually  in  pursuit 
of  Darius,  and  fancying  he  was  almost  come  up  with 
him,  rode  with  the  utmost  speed.  He  flattered  him¬ 
self,  that  he  should  absolutely  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
in  case  he  could  but  seize  his  person.  But,  upon  this 
news,  he  turned  about  in  order  to  succour  his  left 
wing,  shuddering  with  rage  to  see  his  prey  and  victo¬ 
ry  torn  in  this  manner  from  him;  and  complaining 
against  fortune,  for  having  favoured  Darius  more  in 
bis  flight,  than  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that  monarch. 

Alexander,  in  his  march,  met  the  enemy’s  horse 
who  had  plundered  the  baggage,  returning  in  good 
order,  and  retiring,  not  as  soldiers  who  had  been  de¬ 
feated,  but  almost  as  if  they  had  gained  the  victory. 
And  now  the  battle  became  more  obstinate  than  be¬ 
fore;  for  the  Barbarians  marching  close  in  columns, 
not  in  order  of  battle  but  of  march,  it  was  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break  through  them;  and  they  did  not  amuse 
themselves  with  throwing  javelins,  nor  with  wheeling 
about  according  to  their  usual  custom;  but  man  en¬ 
gaging  against  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  unhorse  his  enemy.  Alexander  lost  threescore  of 
his  guards  in  this  attack.  Hephasstion,  Coenus,  and 
Menidas,were  wounded  in  it;  however  he  triumphed 
on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  Barbarians  were  cut  to 
pieces,  except  such  as  forced  their  way  through  his 
squadrons. 

During  this,  news  had  been  brought  Mazaeus  that 
Darius  was  defeated ;  upon  which,  being  greatly 
alarmed  and  dejected  by  the  ill  success  of  that  mo¬ 
narch,  though  the  advantage  was  entirely  on  his  side, 
he  ceased  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  were  now  in  dis¬ 


order,  so  briskly  as  before.  Parmenio  could  not  con 
ceive  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  battle,  which  be 
fore  was  carried  on  so  warmly,  should  slacken  on  a 
sudden ;  however,  like  an  able  commander,  who  seizes 
every  advantage,  solely  intent  upon  inspiring  his  sol¬ 
diers  with  fresh  vigour,  he  observed  to  them,  that 
the  terror  which  spread  throughout  the  enemy’s 
ranks,  was  the  forerunner  of  their  defeat;  and  fired 
them  with  the  notion  how  glorious  it  would  be  for 
them  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  victory.  Upon  this 
exhortation,  they  recovered  their  former  hopes  and 
bravery;  and  transformed  on  a  sudden,  as  it  were 
into  other  men,  they  gave  the  horses  the  rein,  and 
charged  the  enemy  with  so  much  fury,  as  threw  them 
into  the  greatest  disorder,  and  obliged  them  to  fly 
Alexander  came  up  at  that  instant,  and  oveijoyed  to 
find  the  scale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy  en 
tirely  defeated,  he  renewed  (in  concert  with  Parme¬ 
nio)  the  pursuit  of  Darius.  He  rode  as  far  asArbeia 
where  he  fancied  he  should  come  up  with  that  mo 
narch  and  all  his-baggage;  but  Darius  had  only  just 
passed  by  it,  and  left  his  treasure  a  prey  to  the  ene 
my,  with  his  bow  and  shield. 

Such  was  the  success  of  this  famous  battle,  which 
gave  empire  to  the  conqueror.  According  to  Arrian, 
the  Persians  lost  300,000  men,  besides  those  who  were 
taken  prisoners;  which,  at  least,  is  a  proof  that  the 
loss  was  very  great  on  their  side.  That  of  Alexander 
was  very  inconsiderable,  he  not  losing,  according  to 
the  last  mentioned  author,  1200  men,  most  of  whom 
were  horse. 

This  engagement  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  October,1  about  the  same  A.  M.  3674. 
time  that,  two  years  before,  the  bat-  Ant.  J.  C.  330. 
tie  of  Issus  was  fought.  As  Gauga- 
mela,  in  Assyria,  the  spot  where  the  two  armies  en¬ 
gaged,  was  a  small  place  of  very  little  note,  this  was 
called  the  battle  of  Arbela,  that  being  the  nearest  city 
to  the  field  of  battle. 

SECTION  IX. — ALEXANDER  POSSESSES  HIMSELF 

OF  ARBELA,  BABYLON,  SUSA,  PERSEPOLIS,  AND 

FINDS  IMMENSE  RICHES  IN  THOSE  CITIES.  AT  A 

BANQUET  HE  SETS  FIRE  TO  THE  PALACE  OF  PER¬ 
SEPOLIS. 


Alexander’s  first  care,2  after  his  obtaining  the 
victory,  was  to  offer  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
by  way  of  thanksgiving.  He  afterwards  rewarded 
such  as  had  signalized  themselves  remarkably  in  the 
battle;  bestowed  riches  upon  them  with  a  very  libe¬ 
ral  hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  houses,  employ¬ 
ments,  and  governments.  But,  being  desirous  of  ex¬ 
pressing  more  particularly  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks, 
for  having  appointed  him  generalissimo,  against  the 
Persians,  he  gave  orders  for  abolishing  the  several  ty¬ 
rannical  institutions  that  had  started  up  in  Greece; 
that  the  cities  should  be  restored  to  their  liberties,  and 
all  their  rights  and  privileges.  He  wrote  particularly 
to  the  Platmans,  declaring,  that  it  was  his  desire  their 
city  should  be  rebuilt,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  bravery 
by  which  their  ancestors  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  in  defending  the  common  liberties  of  Greece. 
He  also  sent  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  people  of  Cro- 
tona  in  Italy;  to  honour,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  the  good-will  and  courage  of  Phayllus  the 
wrestler,  a  native  of  their  country,2  who  (whilst  war 
was  carrying  on  by  the  Medes,  and  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  that  were  settled  in  Italy  had  abandon¬ 
ed  the  true  Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely 
undone)  fitted  out  a  galley  at  his  own  expense,  and 
sailed  to  Salamis,  to  partake  of  the  danger  to  which 
his  countrymen  were  at  that  time  exposed.  So  great 
a  friend  and  encourager,  says  Plutarch,  was  Alexan¬ 
der,  of  every  kind  of  virtue;  considering  himself 
obliged  in  a  manner  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  all  great  actions,  to  give  them  the  immortality  they 


l  he  month, 


,  — . >  ca*'ed  by  the  Greeks  Boedromion ,  answers 

partly  to  our  month  of  October. 

*  D.iort- ,*•  xvii'  p.  538—540.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  127—133 
Pint,  in  Alex.  p.  685-688.  a.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.  1-7.  Justin 
1.  xi.  c.  14. 


*  Herodotus  relates  this  history  in  very  ffew  words,  1.  viij 
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merited,  and  propose  them  to  posterity  as  so  many 
models  for  their  imitation. 

Darius,  after  his  defeat,  with  very  few  attendants, 
had  rode  towards  the  river  Lycus.  After  crossing  it, 
several  advised  him  to  break  down  the  bridge,  be¬ 
cause  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he  made  this  ge¬ 
nerous  answer:*  “  That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him,  as 
to  make  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the  destruction 
of  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  faithful  allies, 
who,  by  that  means,  would  be  delivered  up  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  had  as  much  right  to 
pass  over  this  bridge  as  their  sovereign,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  it  ought  to  be  as  open  to  them  as  to  him¬ 
self"  After  riding  a  great  number  of  leagues  full 
speed,  he  arrived  at  midnight  at  Arbela.  From 
thence  he  fled  towards  Media,  over  the  Armenian 
mountains,  followed  by  his  nobility  and  a  few  of  his 
guards.  The  reason  of  his  going  that  way  was,  his 
supposing  that  Alexander  would  proceed  towards  Ba¬ 
bylon  and  Susa,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victo¬ 
ry;  besides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  pursue  him 
by  this  road;  whereas,  in  the  other,  horses  and  chari¬ 
ots  might  advance  with  great  ease;  not  to  mention 
that  the  country  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after,  Arbela  surrendered  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  found  in  it  a  great  quantity  of  furniture  be¬ 
longing  to  the  crown,  rich  clothes,  and  other  precious 
articles,  with  4000  talents,  (about  775,0001.,)  and  all 
the  riches  of  the  army,  which  Darius  had  left  there 
at  his  setting  out  against  Alexander,  as  was  before  ob¬ 
served.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  that  place, 
because  of  the  diseases  that  spread  in  his  camp,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  which 
covered  all  the  field  of  battle.  This  prince  advanced 
therefore  over  the  plains  towards  Babylon,  and,  after 
four  days’  march,  arrived  at  Memnis,  where,  in  a  cave, 
is  seen  the  celebrated  fountain  which  throws  out  bitu¬ 
men,  in  such  quantities,  that,  we  are  told,  it  was  used 
as  cement  in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  most,  was  a  greatgulf, 
which  streamed  perpetually  rivulets  of  fire,  as  from 
an  inexhaustible  spring ;  and  a  flood  of  naphtha,  which 
overflowing,  from  the  prodigious  quantities  of  it, 
formed  a  great  lake  pretty  near  the  gulf.  This  naph¬ 
tha  is  exactly  like  bitumen,  but  has  one  quality  more, 
viz.  its  catching  fire  so  very  suddenly,  that,  before  it 
touches  a  flame,  it  takes  fire  merely  from  the  light 
that  surrounds  the  flame,  and  sets  the  air  between  both 
on  fire.  The  Barbarians  being  desirous  of  showing 
the  king  the  strength  and  subtle  nature  of  this  com¬ 
bustible  substance,  scattered  several  drops  of  it  up 
and  down  after  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  in  that  street 
which  went  up  to  the  house  he  had  chosen  for  his  re¬ 
sidence.  After  this,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the 
street,  they  brought  torches  near  the  places  where 
those  drops  were  fallen  (for  it  was  night,)  and  the 
drops  which  were  nighest  the  torches  taking  fire  on  a 
sudden,  the  flame  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  other  end; 
by  which  means  the  whole  street  seemed  in  one  ge¬ 
neral  conflagration.2 

When  Alexander  drew  near  Babylon,  Mazaeus, 
who  had  retired  thither  after  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
surrendered  himself,  with  his  children,  who  were 
grown  up,  and  gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The 
king  was  very  well  pleased  with  his  arrival;  for  he 
would  have  met  with  great  difficulties  in  besieging  a 
city  of  such  importance,  and  so  well  provided  with 
every  thing.  Besides  his  being  a  person  of  quality, 
and  very  brave,  he  had  also  acquired  great  honour  in 
the  last  battle;  and  others  might  be  prompted,  from 
the  example  he  set  them,  to  imitate  him.  Alexander 

i  Non  ita  se  saluti  sufe  velle  consultnm,  ut  tot  millia  soci¬ 
orum  hosti  objiciat:  debere  et  aliis  fug®  viam  patere  qu® 
patuerit  sibi.  Justin. 

a  (This  place  is  called  Memmium  by  others.  It  is  placed 
by  Rennel  on  the  Little  Zab,  and  38  geographical  miles  S. 
in  direct  distance  from  Irbil,  and  5  N.  of  the  modern  Kir- 
kook  Its  modern  appellation  is  Korkor  Baba,  and  answers 
to  the  Corcura  of  Ptolemy,  if  Kirkook  be  not  it.  In  Kin- 
nier’s  maps  Kirkook  is  placed  60  British  miles  S.  of  Irbil, 
and  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Memnis.  A  number  of  naphtha  pits 
still  exist  at  Memnis  or  Korkor  Baba.  The  bitumen  used 
for  cement  in  the  erection  of  the  walls  might  be  got  here  or 
at  Haditha  on  the  Euphrates,  N.  W.  of  Babylon.] 
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entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  whole  srmy,  as  il 
he  had  been  marching  to  a  battle.  The  walls  of  Ba 
bylon  were  lined  with  people,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  part  of  the  citizens  were  gone  out  to  meet 
aim,  from  the  impatient  desire  they  had  to  see  their 
new  sovereign,  whose  renown  had  far  outstripped  his 
march.  Bagophanes,  governor  of  the  fortress  and 
guardian  of  the  treasure,  unwilling  to  discover  less 
zeal  than  Mazmus,  strewed  the  streets  with  flowers, 
and  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  way  silver  altar9, 
which  smoked  not  only  with  frankincense,  but  the 
most  fragrant  perfumes  of  every  kind.  Last  of  all 
came  the  presents  which  were  to  be  made  to  the  king, 
viz.  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  great  number  of  horses;  as 
also  lions  and  panthers,  which  were  carried  in  cages. 
After  these  the  magi  walked,  sinking  hymns  after  the 
manner  of  their  country ;  then  the  Chaldeans,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Babylonish  soothsayers  and  musicians: 
it  was  customary  for  the  latter  to  sing  the  praises  of 
their  kings  to  their  instruments;  and  the  Chaldeans 
to  observe  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  vicissi¬ 
tude  of  the  seasons.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the 
Babylonish  cavalry,  of  which  both  men  and  horses 
were  so  sumptuous,  that  imagination  can  scarce  con¬ 
ceive  their  magnificence.  The  king  caused  the  people 
to  walk  after  his  infantry,  and  himself,  surrounded 
with  his  guards,  and  seated  on  a  chariot,  entered  the 
city;  ana  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kind 
of  triumph.  The  next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  Da¬ 
rius’s  money  and  moveables.  Of  the  moneys  which 
he  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by  way  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  recompense,  to  each  Macedonian  horseman  six 
mince  (about  15/.;)  to  each  foreign  horseman  two 
mince  (about  5/.;)  to  every  Macedonian  foot  sol¬ 
dier,  two  mince;  and  to  every  one  of  the  rest,  two 
months  of  their  ordinary  pay.  He  gave  orders  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  advice  of  the  magi,  with  whom  he  had 
several  conferences,  for  the  rebuilding  the  temples 
which  Xerxes  had  demolished;  and,  among  others, 
that  of  Belus,  who  was  held  in  greater  veneration  at 
Babylon  than  any  other  deity.  He  gave  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province  to  Mazaeus,  and  the  command 
of  the  forces  ne  left  there  to  Apollodorus  of  Arnphi- 


nolis. 

Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  tumult  of 
war,  still  preserved  a  love  for  the  sciences.  He  used 
often  to  converse  with  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  astronomy 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  gained  great  fame  by 
their  knowledge  in  it.2  They  presented  him  with 
astronomical  observations,  taken  by  their  predeces¬ 
sors  during  the  space  of  1903  years,  which  conse¬ 
quently  went  as  far  backward  as  the  age  of  Nimrod. 
These  were  sent  by  Callisthenes,  who  accompanied 
Alexander,  to  Aristotle. 

The  king  resided  longer  in  Babylon  than  he  had 
done  in  any  other  city,  which  was  of  great  prejudice 
to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The  people,  even  from 
a  religious  motive,  abandoned  themselves  to  pleasures, 
to  voluptuousness,  and  the  most  infamous  excesses; 
nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the  highest  quality,  observe 
any  decorum,  or  show  the  least  reserve  in  their  licen¬ 
tiousness,  but  gloried  therein,  so  far  from  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  conceal  it,  or  blushing  at  their  enormity.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  army  of  soldiers,  which 
had  triumphed  over  Asia,  after  havingthus  enervated 
themselves,  and  rioted,  as  it  were,  in  the  sloth  and 
luxury  of  the  city  of  Babylon, for  thirty-four  days  to¬ 
gether,  would  have  been  scarce  able  to  complete  their 
exploits,  had  they  been  opposed  by  an  enemy.  But, 
as  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  these  irre¬ 
gularities  were  not  so  visible;  for  Amyntas  brougnt 
6000  foot  and  500  Macedonian  horse,  which  were 
sent  by  Antipater;  and  600  Thracian  horse,  with 
3500  foot  of  the  same  nation;  besides  4000  mercena¬ 
ries  from  Peloponnesus,  with  near  400  horses. 

The  above-mentioned  Amyntas  had  also  brought 
the  king  fifty  Macedonian  youths,  sons  to  noblemen 
of  the  highest  quality  in  the  country,  to  serve  23  19 

guards.  These  youths  waited  upon  him  at  table, 
brought  him  his  horses  when  in  the  field,  attended 


*  Porphyr.  apud  Simplic.  in  lib.  ii.  de  Cffilo. 
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upon  him  in  parties  of  hunting,  and  kept  guard  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment  by  turns;  and  these  were  the 
first  steps  to  the  highest  employments  both  in  the  army 
and  the  state. 

After  Alexander  had  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the 
province  of  Sitacena,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  productive  of  every  thing  valuable,  which 
made  him  continue  the  longer  in  it.  But  lest  indo¬ 
lence  should  enervate  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  he 
proposed  prizes  for  such  of  them  as  should  exert  the 
greatest  bravery;  and  appointed  as  judges  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  those  who  should  dispute  this  honour,  persons, 
who  themselves  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  proofs 
of  bravery  which  each  soldier  had  given  in  the  former 
battles,  for  on  these  only  the  prizes  were  to  be  be¬ 
stowed.  To  each  of  the  eight  men  who  were  pro¬ 
nounced  most  valiant,  he  gave  a  regiment,  consisting 
of  f 000  men:  whence  those  officers  were  called  Chi- 
liarchi.  This  was  the  first  time  that  regiments  were 
composed  of  so  great  a  number  of  soldiers,  as  they 
consisted  before  but  of  500,  and  had  not  yet  been  the 
reward  of  valour.  The  soldiers  ran  in  crowds  to 
view  this  illustrious  sight,  not  only  as  eye-witnesses 
of  the  actions  of  all,  but  as  judges  over  the  judges 
themselves;  because  they  might  perceive  very  easily 
whether  rewards  were  bestowed  on  merit,  or  merely 
by  favour;  a  circumstance  in  which  soldiers  can  neyer 
be  imposed  upon.  The  prizes  seem  to  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  utmost  equity  and  justice. 

He  likewise  made  several  very  advantageous  changes 
in  military  discipline,  as  established  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors;  for  he  formed  one  single  body  of  his  whole 
cavalry,  without  showing  any  regard  to  the  difference 
of  nations,  and  appointed  such  officers  to  command 
them,. as  they  themselves  thought  fit  to  nominate; 
whereas  before,  the  horse  of  every  nation  used  to  fight 
under  its  own  particular  standard,  and  was  command¬ 
ed  by  a  colonel  of  its  country.  The  trumpet’s  sound 
used  to  be  the  signal  for  the  march;  but  a* *  it  very  fre¬ 
quently  could  not  be  well  heard,  because  of  the  great 
noise  that  is  made  in  decamping,  he  gave  orders  that 
a  standard  should  be  set  up  over  his  tent,  which  might 
be  seen  by  his  whole  army.  He  also  appointed  fire 
to  be  the  signal  in  the  night-time,  and  smoke  in  the  day. 

Alexander  marched  afterwards  towards  Susa,  where 
he  arrived  twenty  days  after  his  leaving  Babylon.  As 
he  came  near  it,  Abutites,  governor  of  the  province, 
sent  his  son  to  meet  him,  with  a  promise  to  surrender 
the  city  into  his  hands;  whether  he  was  prompted  to 
this  from  his  own  inclination,  or  did  it  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Darius,  to  amuse  Alexander  with  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  the  king  gave  this  young  nobleman 
a  very  gracious  reception,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
river  Cboaspes,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  famous, 
upon  account  of  their  exquisite  taste.1  The  kings  of 
Persia  never  drank  of  any  other,  and,  whithersoever 
they  went,  a  quantity  of  it,  after  having  been  put  over 
the  fire,  was  always  carried  after  them  in  silver  vases. 
It  was  here  that  Abutites  came  to  wait  upon  him, 
bringing  presents  worthy  of  a  king;  among  which 
were  dromedaries  of  incredible  swiftness,  and  twelve 
elephants  which  Darius  had  sent  for  from  India.  Be¬ 
ing  come  into  the  city,  he  took  immense  sums  out  of 
the  treasury,  with 50,000  talents  of  silver*  in  ore  and 
ingots,  besides  moveables,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
of  infinite  value.  This  wealth  was  the  produce  of  tfre 
exactions  imposed  for  several  centuries  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  from  whose  sweat  and  poverty  immense 
revenues  were  raised.  The  Persian  monarchs  fancied 
they  had  amassed  them  for  their  children  and  poste¬ 
rity;  but,  in  one  hour,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  king,  who  was  able  to  make  a  right  use  of 
them;  for  Alexander  seemed  to  be  merely  the  guar¬ 
dian  or  trustee  of  the  immense  riches  which  he  found 
hoarded  up  in  Persia;  and  applied  them  to  no  other 
use  than  the  rewarding  of  merit  and  courage. 

Among  other  things,  there  were  found  5000  quintals3 

•  Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  188. 

s  About  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

)  The  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  value  of 
this,  when  he  is  told,  that  this  purple  was  sold  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  crowns  a  pound.  The  quintal  is  a  hundred 
weight  of  Paris. 


of  Hermione4  purple,  the  finest  in  the  world,  wmch 
had  been  treasured  up  there  during  the  space  of  190 
years;  notwithstanding  which,  its  beauty  and  lustre 
were  nowise  diminished. 

Here  likewise  was  found  a  part  of  the  rarities  which 
Xerxes  had  brought  from  Greece;  and,  among  others, 
the  brazen  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
which  Alexander  sent  afterwards  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  standing  in  Arrian's  time.5 

The  king  being  resolved  to  march  into  Persia  up 
pointed  Archelaus  governor  of  the  city  of  Susa,  with 
a  garrison  of  3000  men;  Mezarus,  one  of  the  lords  of 
his  court,  was  made  governor  of  the  citadel,  with  10©0 
Macedonian  soldiers,  who  could  not  follow  him  ty 
reason  of  their  great  age.  He  gave  the  government 
of  Susiana  to  Abutites. 

He  left  Darius’s  mother  and  children  in  Susa;  and 
having  received  from  Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of 
purple  stuff's  and  rich  habits,  made  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  he  presented  them  to  Sysigambis,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  artificers  who  had  wrought  them;  for 
he  had  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour,  and  loved  her 
as  tenderly  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother.  He  like¬ 
wise  commanded  the  messengers  to  tell  her,  that  in 
case  she  was  pleased  with  those  stuffs,  she  might  make 
her  grandchildren  learn  the  art  of  weaving  them,  by 
way  of  amusement;  and  to  give  them  as  presents  to 
whomsoever  they  should  think  proper.  At  these 
words,  the  tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  showed  but 
too  evidently  how  greatly  she  was  displeased  with 
these  gifts,  and  how  insulting  she  considered  the  mes¬ 
sage;  the  working  in  wool  being  considered  by  the 
Persian  women  as  the  highest  ignominy.  Those  who 
carried  these  presents,  having  told  the  king  that  Sy¬ 
sigambis  was  very  much  dissatisfied,  he  thought  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  make  an  apology  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  administer  some  consolation  to  her.  According¬ 
ly,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he  spoke  thus:  “  Mother, 
the  stuff  in  which  you  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a 
present  from  my  sisters,  but  wrought  by  their  fingers. 
Hence  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  the  custom  of  my 
country  misted  me;  and  do  not  consider  that  a3  in 
suit,  W’hich  was  owing  entirely  to  ignorance.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  not  as  yet  done  any  thing  which  I  knew 
interfered  with  your  manners  and  customs.  I  was 
told,  that  among  the  Persians  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  for 
a  son  to  seat  himself  in  his  mother’s  presence,  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  her  leave.  You  are  sensible  how 
cautious  I  have  always  been  in  this  particular;  and 
that  I  never  sat  down,  till  you  had  first  laid  your  com¬ 
mands  upon  me  to  do  so.  And  every  time  that  you 
were  going  to  fall  prostrate  before  me,  I  only  ask  you 
whether  I  would  suffer  it?  As  the  highest  testimony 
of  the  veneration  I  have  for  you,  I  have  always  called 
you  by  the  tender  name  of  mother,  though  this  be¬ 
longs  properly  to  Olympias  alone,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
birth.” 

What  I  have  just  now  related,  may  suggest  two  re¬ 
flections,  both  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  natu¬ 
ral,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost  importance. 

First,  we  see  to  how  great  a  height  the  Persians  (so 
vain  and  haughty  in  other  respects)  carried  the  vene¬ 
ration  they  showed  their  parents.  The  leader,  doubt¬ 
less  remembers,  that  Cyrus  the  Great,  in  the  midst  of 
his  conquests,  and  at  the  most  brilliant  era  of  his 
good  fortune,  would  not  accept  of  the  advantageous 
offer  made  him  by  Cyaxares,  his  uncle,  of  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  Media  for  her  dowry, 
till  he  had  first  advised  with  his  father  and  mother, 
and  obtained  their  consent.  History  informs  us,# 
here,  that  among  the  Persians,  a  son,  how  great  and 
powerful  soever  he  might  be,  never  dared  to  seat  him¬ 
self  before  his  mother,  till  he  had  first  obtained  her 
leave;  and  that  to  do  otherwise  was  considered  as  a 
crime.  Alas!  how  widely  different  are  our  manners. 

Secondly,  I  discover  in  the  same  relation,  several 

*  Hermione  was  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  the  best  purple 
was  dyed. 

*  What.  Arrian  ascribes  here  to  Alexander,  in  regard  to 
the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  is  attributed  by 
other  historians  to  other  princes. 

.  6  Scio  apud  vos,  filium  in  conspectu  matris  nefas  esse  con 
sidere,  nisi  cum  ilia  permisit.  Quint.  Curt 
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valuable  footsteps  of  that  happy  simplicity  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  the  custom  for 
Jadies,  though  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  employ 
themselves  in  useful  and  sometimes  laborious  works. 
Every  one  knows  what  is  told  us  in  Scripture  to  this 
purpose  concerning  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and  several 
others.  We  read  in  Homer,  of  princesses  themselves 
drawing  water  from  springs,  and  washing,  with  their 
own  hands,  the  linen  of  their  respective  families. 
Here  the  sisters  of  Alexander,1  that  is,  the  daughters 
of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employed  in  making  clothes 
for  their  brother.  The  celebrated  Lucretia  used  to 
spin  in  the  midst  of  her  female  attendants.  Augustus, 
who  was  sovereign  of  the  world,  wore,  for  several 
years  together,  no  other  clothes  but  what  his  wife  and 
sister  made  him.  It  was  a  custom  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  not  many  years  since,  for  the 
princes,  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare 
several  of  the  dishes  at  every  meal.  In  a  word, 
needle-work,  the  care  of  domestic  affairs,  a  serious 
and  retired  life,  is  the  proper  function  of  women,  and 
for  this  they  were  designed  by  Providence.  The  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  age  has  indeed  affixed  to  these  customs, 
which  are  very  near  as  old  as  the  creation,  an  idea  of 
meanness  and  contempt:  but  then,  what  has  it  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  room  of  the  hardy  and  vigorous  exer¬ 
cises  which  a  proper  education  enabled  tne  sex  to  un¬ 
dertake,  in  the  room  of  that  laborious  and  useful  life 
which  was  spent  at  home?  A  languid  indolence,  a 
stupid  idleness,  frivolous  conversation,  vain  amuse¬ 
ments,  a  strong  passion  for  public  shows,  and  a  frantic 
love  for  gaming.  Let  us  compare  these  two  charac¬ 
ters,  and  then  pronounce  which  of  them  may  justly 
boast  its  being  founded  on  good  sense,  solid  judgment, 
and  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature.  It  must,  neverthe¬ 
less',  be  confessed,  in  honour  of  the  fair  sex  and  of  our 
nation,  that  several  ladies  among  us,  and  those  of  the 
highest  quality,  make  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  plea¬ 
sure,  to  employ  themselves  in  works,  not  of  a  trifling, 
but  of  the  most  useful  kind ;  and  to  make  part  of  their 
furniture  with  their  own  hands.  I  also  might  add, 
that  great  numbers  of  these  adorn  their  minds  with 
agreeable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serious  and  useful 
studies. 

Alexander,  having  taken  his  leave  of  Sysigambis, 
who  now  was  extremely  well  satisfied,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Pasi-Tigris.2  3  Having  crossed  it  with  9000  foot 
and  3000  horse,  consisting  of  Agrians,  as  well  as  of 
Grecian  mercenaries,  and  a  reinforcement  of  3000 
Thracians,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  XJxii.  This 
region  lies  near  Susa  and  extends  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia;  a  narrow  pass  only  lying  between  it  and 
Susiana.  Madetes  commanded  this  province.  This 
man  was  not  a  time  server,4  not  a  follower  of  fortune; 
but  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity;  and  for  this  purpose  had  withdrawn 
into  his  own  city,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  craggy 
rocks,  and  was  surrounded  with  precipices.  Having 
been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into  the  citadel, 
whence  the  besieged  sent  thirty  deputies  to  Alexan¬ 
der,  to  sue  for  quarter;  which  they  obtained,  at  'ast, 
by  the  intercession  of  Sysigambis.  The  king  not  on¬ 
ly  pardoned  Madetes,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  that 
princess,  but  likewise  set  all  the  captives,  and  those 
who  had  surrendered  themselves,  at  liberty;  permit¬ 
ted  them  to  enjoy  their  several  rights  and  privileges; 
would  not  suffer  the  city  tp  be  plundered,  and  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  plough  their  lands  without  paying  any 
tax  or  tribute.  Could  Sysigambis  have  possibly  ob¬ 
tained  more  from  her  own  son  on  this  occasion,  had 
he  been  the  victor? 

The  Uxii  being  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of 
his  army  to  Parmenio,  and  commanded  him  to  march 
it  through  the  plain:  whilst  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  light-armed  troops,  crossed  the  mountains,  which 

*  Mater,  hanc  vestem.  qua  indutus  sum,  sororum  non  so¬ 
lum  donum,  sed  etiam  opus  vides.  Quint.  Curt. 

a  This  is  a  different  river  from  the  Tigris. 

s  [This  river  is  the  modern  Jerahi.  See  a  former  note  on 
Susa  and  the  river  Gyndes.] 

■*  Haud  sane  temporum  homo:  quippe  ultima  pro  fide  ex- 
periri  decreverat  Quint.  Curt 
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extend  as  far  as  Persia.  The  fifth  day  he  arrived  at 
the  pass  of  Susa.  Ariobarzanes,  witli  4000  foot  and 
700  horse,  had  taken  possession  of  those  rocks  which 
are  craggy  on  all  sides,  and  posted  the  Barbarians  at 
the  summit,  out  of  the  reach  of  arrows.  He  also  had 
built  a  wall  in  those  passes,  and  encamped  his  forces 
under  it.  As  soon  as  Alexander  advanced  in  order  to 
attack  him,  the  Barbarians  roiled,  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  falling 
from  rock  to  rock,  rushed  forward  with  the  greater 
violence,  and  at  once  crushed  to  pieces  whole  bands 
of  soldiers.  The  king  being  very  much  terrified  at 
this  sight;  commanded  a  retreat  to  be  sounded;  and 
it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  he  saw  himself  not  only 
stopped  at  this  pass,  but  deprived  of  ail  hopes  of  ever 
being  able  to  force  it. 

Whilst  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  thoughts,  a 
Grecian  prisoner  presented  himself  to  Alexander,  and 
romiseo  to  conduct  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
y  another  way.  The  king  accepted  of  the  offer,  and 
leaving  the  superintendance  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
army  to  Craterus,  he  commanded  him  to  cause  a  great 
number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order  that  the  Bar¬ 
barians  might  thereby  be  more  strongly  induced  to 
believe,  that  Alexander  was  there  in  person.  After 
this,  taking  some  chosen  troops  with  him,  he  set  out, 
going  through  all  the  by-ways  as  his  guide  directed. 
But,  besides  that  these  paths  were  very  craggy,  and 
the  rocks  so  slippery  that  their  feet  would  scarce 
stand  upon  them;  the  soldiers  were  also  very  much 
distressed  by  the  snows  which  the  winds  had  brought 
together,  and  which  were  so  deep,  that  the  men  fell 
into  them,  as  into  so  many  ditches;  and  when  their 
comrades  endeavoured  to  draw  them  out,  they  them¬ 
selves  would  likewise  sink  into  them;  not  to  mention, 
that  their  fears  were  greatly  increased  by  the  horrors 
of  the  night,  by  their  being  in  an  unknown  country, 
and  conducted  by  a  guide  whose  fidelity  was  doubt¬ 
ful.  After  having  gone  through  many  difficulties  and 
dangers,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Then  going  down,  they  discovered  the  enemy’s  corps- 
de-garde,  and  appeared  behind  them  sword  In  hand, 
at  a  time  when  they  least  expected  it.  Such  as  made 
the  least  defence,  who  were  but  few,  were  cut  to 
pieces;  by  which  means  the  cries  of  the  dying  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  fright  of  those  who  were 
retiring  to  their  main  body,  spread  so  great  a  terror, 
that  they  fled,  without  striking  a  blow.  At  this  noise 
Craterus  advanced,  as  Alexander  had  commanded 
when  he  left  him,  and  seized  the  pass,  which,  till 
then,  had  resisted  his  attacks;  and  at  the  same  time 
Philotas  advanced  forwards  by  another  way,  with  . 
Amyntas,  Coenus,  and  Polysperchon,  and  broke  quite 
through  the  Barbarians,  who  now  were  attacked  on 
every  side.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  those  who  fled,  fell  into  precipices.  Ari¬ 
obarzanes,  with  part  of  the  cavalry,  escaped  through  ■ 
mountains. 

Alexander,  in  consequence  of  the  good  fortune 
which  constantly  attended  him  in  all  his  undertak¬ 
ings,  having  extricated  himself  happily  out  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  which  he  was  so  lately  exposed,  marched  im¬ 
mediately  towards  Persia.  On  the  road  he  received 
letters  from  Tiridates,  governor  of  Persepolis,  which 
informed  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  upon 
the  report  of  his  advancing  towards  him,  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  plunder  Darius’s  treasures,  with  which  he 
was  intrusted,  and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  make  all  the  haste  imaginable  to  seize  them 
himself;  that  he  had  only  the  Araxes5  to  cross,  after 
which  the  road  was  smooth  and  easy.  Alexander, 
upon  this  news,  leaving  his  infantry  behind,  marched 
the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  bis  cavalry,  who  were 
very  much  harassed  by  the  length  and  swiftness  of 
this  march,  and  passed  the  Araxes  on  a  bridge,  which 
by  his  order,  had  been  built  some  days  before. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  perceived  a  large 
body  of  men,  who  exhibited  a  memorable  example 
of  the  extremest  misery.  These  were  about  800 
Greeks,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  who,  having  bees 
made  prisoners  of  war,  had  suffered  all  the  tonnenti' 


t  This  is  not  the  same  river  with  that  in  Armenia 
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which  the  Persian  tyranny  could  inflict.  They  had 
cut  off  the  hands  of  some,  the  feet  of  others;  the  noses 
and  ears  of  others;  after  which,  having  impressed,  by 
fire,  barbarous  characters  on  their  faces,  they'  had  the 
inhumanity  to  keep  them  as  so  many  laughing-stocks, 
with  which  they  glutted  their  eyes  and  their  cruelty. 
They  appeared  like  so  many'  shadows,  rather  than  like 
men;  speech  being  almost  the  only  thing  by  which 
they  were  known  to  be  such.  Alexander  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  at  this  sight;  and  as  they  unanimous¬ 
ly  besought  him  to  commiserate  their  condition,  he 
bid  them,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  to  despond, 
and  assured  them  that  they  should  again  see  their 
wives  and  country.  This  proposal,  which  one 
might  suppose  should  naturally  have  filled  them  with 
joy,  perplexed  them  very  much,  various  opinions 
arising  on  the  occasion.  “  How  will  it  be  possible,” 
said  one  of  them,  “  for  us  to  appear  publicly'  before 
all  Greece,  in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are 
reduced;  a  condition  still  more  shameful  than  dissa¬ 
tisfactory?  The  best  way  to  bear  misery  is  to  conceal 
it;  and  no  country  is  so  sweet  to  the  wretched  as  so¬ 
litude,  and  an  oblivion  of  their  past  happiness.  Be¬ 
sides,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  undertake  so 
long  a  journey?  Driven  to  a  great  distance  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  banished  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  east, 
worn  out  with  age,  and  most  of  our  limbs  maimed, 
can  we  pretend  to  undergo  fatigues,  which  have  wea¬ 
ried  even  a  triumphant  army?  The  only  thing  that 
now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide  our  misery,  and  to  end 
our  days  among  those  who  are  already  so  accustomed 
to  our  misfortunes.”  Others,  in  whom  the  love  of 
their  couutry  extinguished  all  other  sentiments,  re¬ 
presented,  “  that  the  gods  offered  them  what  they 
should  not  even  have  dared  to  ask,  viz.  their  country, 
their  wives,  their  children,  and  all  those  things  for 
whose  sake  men  are  fond  of  life,  and  despise  death; 
that  they  had  long  enough  borne  the  sad  yoke  of 
slavery;  and  that  nothing  happier  could  present  it¬ 
self  than  their  being  indulged  the  bliss  of  going  at 
last  to  breathe  the  air  of  liberty,  to  resume  their  an¬ 
cient  manners,  laws,  and  sacrifices,  and  to  die  in  the 
presence  of  their  wives  and  children.” 

However  the  former  opinion  prevailed;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  besought  the  king  to  permit  them  to 
continue  in  a  country  where  they  had  spent  so  manv 
years.  He  granted  their  request,  and  presented  eadh 
of  them  3000  drachmas;1  five  men’s  suits  of  clothes, 
and  the  same  number  for  women;  two  couple  of  oxen 
to  plough  their  lands,  and  corn  to  sow  them.  He 
commanded  the  governor  of  the  province  not  to  suf¬ 
fer  them  to  be  molested  in  any  manner,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  be  free  from  taxes  and  tributes  of 
every  kind.  Such  behaviour  as  this  was  truly  royal. 
It  was,  indeed,  impossible  for  Alexander  to  restore, 
them  the  limbs,  of  which  the  Persians  had  so  cruelly 
deprived  them;  but  he  restored  them  to  liberty,  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  abundance.  Thrice  happy  those  princes, 
who  are  affected  with  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
the  doing  of  good  actions,  and  who  melt  with  pity 
for  the  unfortunate  ! 

Alexander,  having  called  together,  the  next  day, 
the  generals  of  his  army,  represented  to  them,  “That 
no  city  in  the  world  had  ever  been  more  fatal  to  the 
Greeks  than  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Persian  monarchs,  and  the  capital  of  their  empire: 
that  it  was  from  thence  all  those  mighty  armies  pour¬ 
ed,  which  had  overflowed  Greece;  ana  whence  Da¬ 
rius  first,  and  afterwards  Xerxes,  had  carried  the  fire¬ 
brand  of  the  most  accursed  war,  which  had  laid  waste 
all  Europe;  and  therefore  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  revenge  the  manes  of  their  ancestors.”  It 
was  already  abandoned  by  the  Persians,  who  all  fled 
as  fear  directed  them.  Alexander  entered  it  with  his 
phalanx,  when  the  victorious  soldiers  soon  met  with 
riches  sufficient  to  satiate  their  avarice,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  cut  to  pieces  all  those  who  still  remained  in  the 
city.  However,  the  king  soon  put  an  end  to  the  mas¬ 
sacre,  and  publisned  an  order,  by  which  his  soldiers 
were  forbid  to  violate  the  chastity  of  the  women. 
Alexander  had  before  possessed  himself,  either  by 


force  or  capitulation,  of  a  great  number  of  incredibly 
rich  cities;  but  all  this  was  a  trifle  compared  with  the 
treasures  he  found  here.  The  Barbarians  had  laid  up 
at  Persepolis,  as  in  a  storehouse,  all  the  wealth  of 
Persia.  Gold  and  silver  were  never  seen  here  but  in 
heaps,  not  to  mention  the  clothes  and  furniture  of  in¬ 
estimable  value;  for  this  was  the  seat  of  luxury. 
There  were  found  in  the  treasury  120,000  talents,3 
which  were  designed  to  detray  the  expense  of  the 
war.  To  this  prodigious  sum  he  added  6000  talents,3 
taken  from  Pasargada.  This  was  a  city  which  Cyrus 
had  built,  wherein  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  be 
crowned. 

During  Alexander’s  stay  in  Persepolis,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  he  set  out  upon  his  march  against  Darius,  he  en¬ 
tertained  his  friends  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the  guests 
drank  to  excess.  Among  the  women,  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  it,  was  Thais  the  courtesan,  a  native  of  At¬ 
tica,  and  at  that  time  mistress  to  Ptolemy,  who  after¬ 
wards  was  king  of  Egypt.  About  the  end  of  the 
feast,  during  which  she  had  studiously  endeavoured 
to  praise  the  king  in  the  most  artful  and  delicate  man¬ 
ner  (a  stratagem  too  often  practised  by  women  of  that 
character,)  she  said,  with  a  gay  tone  of  voice,  “  That 
it  would  be  matter  of  inexpressible  joy  to  her,  were 
she  permitted  (in  order  to  end  this  festival  nobly)  to 
burn  the  magnificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  burn¬ 
ed  Athens;  and  to  set  it  on  fire  with  her  own  hand, 
in  presence  of  the  king,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  women  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  Alexander  in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  had  taken 
much  better  vengeance' of  the  Persians,  for  the  many 
calamities  they  had  brought  upon  the  Grecians,  than 
all  the  generals  who  had  fought  for  them  both  by  sea 
and  land.”  All  the  guests  applauded  the  discourse; 
when  immediately  the  king  rose  from  the  table  (his 
head  being  crowned  with  flowers,)  and  taking  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  he  advanced  forward  to  execute  this 
mighty  exploit.  The  whole  company  follow  him, 
breaking  into  loud  acclamations,  and  afterwards,  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing,  they  surround  the  palace.  All  the 
rest  of  the  Macedonians,  at  this  noise,  ran  in  crowds, 
with  lighted  torches,  and  set  fire  to  every  part  of  it. 
However,  Alexander  was  sorry,  not  long  after,  for 
what  he  had  done ;  and  thereupon  gave  orders  foi 
extinguishing  the  fire,  but  it  was  too  late. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  succes 
ses  increased  this  benificent  disposition ;  and  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  presents  he  made  with  such  testimo¬ 
nies  of  humanity  and  kindness,  and  so  obliging  a  de¬ 
meanour,  as  very  much  enhanced  their  value.  He 
acted  thus  in  a  particular  manner  towards  fifty  Mace¬ 
donian  young  noblemen,  who  served  under  him  as 
guards.  Olympias  his  mother,  thinking  him  too  pro¬ 
fuse,  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  “  I  do  not  blame  you,” 
said  she,  “  for  being  beneficent  towards  your  friends, 
for  that  is  acting  like  a  king;  but  then  a  medium 
ought  to  be  observed  in  your  magnificence.  You 
equal  them  all  with  kings,  and  by  heaping  riches  on 
them,  you  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
great  number  of  friends,  of  all  whom  you  deprive 
yourself.”  As  she  often  wrote  the  same  advice  to 
him,  he  always  kept  her  letters  very  secret,  and  did 
not  show  them  to  any  person ;  but  happening  to  open 
one  of  them,  and  beginning  to  read  it,  Hepheestion 
drew  near  to  him,  and  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  which 
the  king  observing,  did  not  offer  to  hinder  him;  but 
only  taking  the  ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  the  seal 
of  it  upon  the  lips  of  his  favourite,  as  an  admonition 
to  him  not  to  divulge  what  he  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  magnificent  presents  to  his  mother; 
but  then  he  never  would  let  her  have  any  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  the  government.  She  used  frequently 
to  make  very  severe  complaints  upon  that  account; 
but  he  always  submitted  to  her  ill  humour  with  great 
mildness  and  patience.  Antipater  having  one  day 
written  a  long  letter  against  her,  the  king,  after  read¬ 
ing  it,  replied,  “  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one 
single  tear  shed  by  a  mother,  will  obliterate  10,000 
such  letters  as  this.”  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  snch 
an  answer  show,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  Alex- 
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ander  was  both  a  kind  son  and  an  able  politician;  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  how  dangerous  it 
Xould  have  been,  had  he  invested  a  woman  of  Olym¬ 
pias’*  character  with  the  supreme  authority. 

SF.CTION  X.— DARIUS  LEAVES  ECBATANA.  HE 
IS  betrayed  AND  PUT  IN'  chains  by  bessus, 
governor  of  bactriana.  the  latter,  upon 

ALEXANDER’S  ADVANCING  TOWARD  HIM,  FLIES, 
AFTER  HAVING  COVERED  DARIUS  WITH  WOUNDS, 
WHO  EXPIRES  A  FEW  MOMENTS  BEFORE  ALEX¬ 
ANDER’S  ARRIVAL.  HE  SENDS  HIS  CORPSE  TO 
6YS1GAMBIS. 

ALEXANDER,1  after  he  had  taken 
A.  M.  3674.  Persepolis  and  Pasargad a,  resolved 
Ant.  J.  C.  330.  to  pursue  Darius,  who  was  arrived 
by  this  time  at  Ecbatana,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Media.  There  remained  still  with  this  fugi¬ 
tive  prince  30,000  foot,  among  whom  were  4000 
Greeks,  who  were  faithful  to  him  to  the  last.  Be¬ 
sides  these  he  had  4000  slingers,  and  upwardsof  3000 
cavalry,  most  of  them  Bactrians,  commanded  by  Bes¬ 
sus,  governor  of  Bactriana.  Darius  marched  his 
forces  a  little  out  of  the  common  road,  having  order¬ 
ed  his  baggage  to  go  before;  then  assembling  his 
principal  officers,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows:  “  Dear 
companions,  among  so  many  thousand  men  who  com¬ 
posed  my  army,  you  alone  have  not  abandoned  me 
during  tne  whole  course  of  my  ill  fortune;  and  in  a 
little  time,  nothing  but  your  fidelity  and  constancy 
will  be  able  to  make  me  fancy  myself  a  king.  De¬ 
serters  and  traitors  now  govern  in  my  cities;  not 
that  they  are  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  them,  but  that  the  rewards  which  are  given 
them  may  tempt  you  to  follow  their  example,  and 
stagger  your  perseverance.  You  have,  however, 
still  chosen  to  follow  my  fortune  rather  than  that  of 
the  conqueror,  for  which  you  certainly  have  merited 
a  recompense  from  the  gods;  and  do  not  doubt  but 
they  will  prove  beneficent  towards  you,  in  case  that 

fower  is  denied  me.  With  such  soldiers  and  officers 
would  brave,  without  the  least  dread,  the  enemy, 
how  formidable  soever  he  may  be.  What!  would  any 
one  have  me  surrender  myself  up  to  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,  and  expect  from  him,  as  a  reward  of 
my  baseness  and  meanness  of  spirit,  the  government 
of  some  province  which  he  may  condescend  to  leave 
me?  No — It  never  shall  be  in  the  powerof  any  man, 
either  to  take  away,  or  fix  upon  my  head,  the  dia¬ 
dem  I  wear;  the  same  hour  shall  put  a  period  to  my 
reign  and  life.  If  you  have  all  the  same  courage  and 
resolution,  which  1  can  no  ways  doubt,  I  will  engage 
that  you  shall  retain  your  liberty,  and  not  be  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  pride  and  insults  of  the  Macedonians.  You 
have  in  your  hands  the  means  either  to  revenge  or 
terminate  all  your  evils.”  Having  ended  his  speech, 
the  whole  body  of  soldiers  replied  with  shouts,  that 
they  were  ready  to  follow  him  withersoever  he  should 

fo,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
is  defence. 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  soldiery;  but  Na- 
barzanes,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  Persia,  and  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  horse,  had  conspired  with  Bessus,  ge¬ 
nera!  of  the  Bactrians,  to  commit  the  blackest  of  all 
crimes,  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
lay  him  in  chains;  which  they  might  easily  do,  as 
each  of  them  had  a  great  number  of  soldiers  under 
his  command.  Theirdesign  was,  if  Alexander  should 
pursue  them,  to  secure  themselves  by  giving  up  Da¬ 
rius  alive  into  his  hands;  and,  in  case  they  escaped, 
to  murder  that  prince,  and  afterwards  usurp  his 
crown,  and  begin  a  new  war.  These  traitors  soon 
won  over  the  troops,  by  representing  to  them,  that 
they  were  going  to  their  destruction;  that  they 
would  soon  be  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  an  empire 
which  was  just  ready  to  fall;  at  the  same  time  that 
Bactriana  was  open  to  them,  and  offered  them  im¬ 
mense  riches.  Though  these  intrigues  were  carried 
on  ver.y  secretly,  they  came  however  to  the  ear  of 
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Darius,  who  could  not  believe  them.  Patron,  who 
commanded  the  Greeks,  in  treated  him,  but  in  vain, 
to  pitch  his  tent  among  them,  and  to  trust  the  guard 
of  his  person  to  men,  on  whose  fidelity  he  might  de¬ 
pend.  Darius  could  not  prevail  with  himsell  to  put 
so  great  an  affront  upon  the  Persians,  and  therefore 
made  answer:  “  That  it  would  be  a  less  affliction  to 
him  to  be  deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them:  that 
he  would  suffer  the  worst  of  evils  amidst  those  of  his 
own  nation,  rather  than  seek  for  security  among 
strangers,  how  faithful  and  affectionate  soever  he 
might  believe  them :  and  that  he  could  not  but  die 
too  late,  in  case  the  Persian  soldiers  thought  him  un¬ 
worthy  of  life.”  It  was  not  long  before  Darius  ex¬ 
perienced  the  truth  of  this  information;  for  the  trai¬ 
tors  seized  him,  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  by 
way  of  honour,  as  he  was  a  king,  and  then  laying 
him  in  a  covered  chariot,  they  set  out  towards  Bac¬ 
triana. 

Alexander,  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  Darius  bad  left  that  city  five  days  before. 
He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  lay  up  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  Persia  in  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  under  a 
strong  guard  which  he  left  there.  According  to 
Strabo,2  these  treasures  amounted  to  180,000  talents 
(about  27,000,000/.  sterling;)  and,  according  to  Jus¬ 
tin,3  10,000  talents  (about  1,500,0001.)  more.  He  or¬ 
dered  him  to  march  afterwards  towards  Hyrcania,  by 
the  country  of  the  Cad usians,  with  the  Thracians,  the 
foreigners,  and  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  the  royal  com¬ 
panies  excepted.  He  sent  orders  to  Clitus,  who  staid 
behind  in  Susa,  where  he  lay  sick,  that  as  soon  as  he 
was  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  he  should  take  the  forces 
which  were  left  in  that  city,  and  come  to  him  in 
Parthia. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  pursued  Da¬ 
rius,  and  arrived  the  eleventh  day  at  Rhages  4  which 
is  a  long  day’s  journey  from  the  Caspian  straits:  but 
Darius  had  already  passed  through  them.  Alexander, 
now  despairing  to  overtake  him,  what  despatch  soever 
he  might  make,  stayed  there  five  days  to  rest  his  for¬ 
ces.  He  then  marched  against  the  Parthians,  and 
the  first  day  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Caspian 
straits,  and  passed  them  the  next.  News  was  soon 
brought  him,  that  Darius  had  been  seized  by  the  trai¬ 
tors;  that  Bessus  had  caused  him  to  be  drawn  in  a 
chariot,  and  had  gent  the  unhappy  monarch  before, 
in  order  to  be  the  surer  of  his  person;  that  the  whole 
army  obeyed  that  wretch,  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks 
excepted,  who,  not  having  a  soul  base  enough  to 
consent  to  so  abominable  a  deed,  and  being  too  weak 
to  prevent  it,  had  therefore  left  the  high  road,  and 
marched  towards  the  mountains. 

This  was  a  fresh  motive  for  him  to  hasten  his 
march.  The  Barbarians  at  his  arrival  were  seized 
with  dread;  though  the  match  would  not  have  been 
equal,  had  Bessus  been  as  resolute  for  fighting  as  for 
putting  in  execution  the  detestable  act  abo\*e-men- 
tioned:  for  his  troops  exceeded  the  enemy  both  in 
number  and  strength,  and  were  all  cool  and  ready 
for  the  combat;  whereas  Alexander’s  troops  were 
quite  fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  march.  But 
the  name  and  reputation  of  Alexander  (a  motive  all 
powerful  in  war)  filled  them  with  such  terror,  that 
they  all  fled.  Bessus  and  his  accomplices  being  come 
up  with  Darius,  requested  him  to  mount  his  horse,  and 
fly  from  the  enemy;  but  he  replied  that  the  gods 
were  ready  to  avenge  the  evils  he  had  suffered;  and 
beseeching  Alexander  to  do  him  justice,  he  refused 
to  follow  a  band  of  traitors.  At  these  words  they 
fell  into  such  a  fury,  that  throwing  their  darts  at 
him,  they  left  him  covered  with  wounds.  After  ha¬ 
ving  perpetrated  this  horrid  crime,  they  separated, 
in  order  to  leave  different  footsteps  of  their_  flight, 
and  thereby  elude  the  pursuits  of  the  enemy,  in  case 
he  should  follow  them;  or  at  least  oblige  him  to  di¬ 
vide  his  forces.  Nabarzanes  took  the  way  of  Hv  rca- 
nia,  and  Bessus  that  of  Bactriana,  both  being  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  very  few  horsemen;  and  as  the  Baibanans 
were  by  this  means  destitute  of  leaders,  they  disper- 
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sed  themselves  up  and  down,  as  fear  or  hope  directed 
their  steps. 

After  searching  about  in  different  places,  Darius 
was  at  last  found,  in  a  retired  spot,  his  body  run 
through  with  spears,  lying  in  a  chariot,  and  drawing 
near  his  end.  However,  he  had  strength  enough  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  to  call  for  drink,  which  a  Macedonian, 
named  Polystratus,  brought  him.  He  had  with  him 
a  Persian  prisoner,  whom  he  employed  as  interpreter. 
Darius,  after  drinking  the  liquor  that  had  been  given 
him,  turned  to  the  Macedonian  and  said,  “That  in 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  he  was  reduced,  he 
however  should  have  the  comfort  to  speak  to  one 
who  could  understand  him,  and  that  his  last  words 
would  not  be  lost.  He  therefore  charged  him  to  tell 
Alexander,  that  he  died  in  his  debt,  without  having 
had  the  power  of  returning  his  obligations:  that  he 
ave  him  infinite  thanks  for  the  great  kindness  he 
ad  shown  towards  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  not  only  sparing  their  lives,  but  permitting 
them  to  continue  in  their  former  splendour:  that  he 
besought  the  gods  to  give  victory  to  his  arms,  and 
make  him  monarch  of  the  universe;  that  he  thought 
he  need  not  entreat  him  to  revenge  the  execrable 
murder  committed  on  his  person,  as  this  was  the 
common  cause  of  kings.” 

After  this,  taking  Polystratus  by  the  hand,  “  Give 
him,”  said  he,  “  thy  hand,  as  I  give  thee  mine;  and 
carry  him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  to 
give  of  my  gratitude  and  affection."  Saying  these 
words,  he  breathed  his  last,  Alexander  coming  up  a 
moment  after,  and  seeing  Daiius’s  body,  wept  bitter¬ 
ly;  and,  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  grief  that 
could  be  shown,  proved  how  intimately  he  was  affec¬ 
ted  with  the  unhappiness  of  a  prince  who  deserved  a 
better  fate.  He  immediately  pulled  oft  his  military 
cloak,  and  threw  it  on  Darius's  body;  then  causing  it 
to  be  embalmed,  and  his  coffin  to  be  adorned  with  a 
royal  magnificence,  he  sent  it  to  Sysigambis,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  interred  with  the  honours  usually 
paid  to  the  deceased  Persian  monarchs,  and  be  en¬ 
tombed  with  his  ancestors. 

Thus  died  Darius,  the  third  year 
A.  M.  3674.  of  the  112th  Olympiad,  at  about 
Ant.  J.  C.  330.  fifty  years  of  age,  six  of  which  he 
had  reigned.  He  was  a  gentle  and 
pacific  prince;  his  reign,  with  the  exception  of  the 
death  of  Caridemus,  having  been  unsullied  with  in¬ 
justice  or  cruelty,  which  was  owing  either  to  his  na¬ 
tural  lenity,  or  to  his  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  acting  otherwise  from  the  perpetual  war  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  against  Alexander  ever  since 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  In  him  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire  ended,  after  having  existed  206  years,  compu¬ 
ting  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Great  (the  founder  of  it)  under  thirteen  kings:  viz. 
Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis  the  Magian,  Darius  the 
so'n  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes  I.,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
Xerxes  II.,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darius  Co- 
domanus. 

SECTION  XI— vices  which  first  caused  the 

DECLINE,  AND  AT  LAST  THE  RUIN  OF  THE  PER¬ 
SIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  death  of  Darius  Codomanus,  may  very  justly 
be  considered  as  the  era,  but  not  as  the  sole  cause,  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  When 
we  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  kings 
above-mentioned,  and  consider  with  some  attention 
their  different  characters  and  methods  of  governing, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  easily  perceive  that  this 
decline  was  prepared  at  a  great  distance,  and  carried 
on  to  its  end  by  visible  steps  which  denoted  a  total 
ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  first  sight,  that  the  declension 
of  the  Persian  empire  and  its  fall,  are  owing  to  its 
very  origin  and  primitive  institution.  It  had  been 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  nations,  who  differed 
very  much  in  manners  and  inclinations.  The  Per¬ 
sians  were  a  sober,  laborious,  modest  people;  but 
the  Medes  were  wholly  devoted  to  pomp,  luxury, 
softness  and  voluptuousness.  The  example  of  fru¬ 


gality  and  simplicity  which  Cyrus  had  set  them,  ana 
their  being  obliged  to  be  always  under  arms  to  gain 
so  many  victories,  and  support  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  enemies,  prevented  those  vices 
from  spreading  for  some  time;  but  when  all  was  sub¬ 
dued  and  in  subjection  to  them,  the  fondness  wh'mh 
the  Medes  had  naturally  for  pleasures  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  soon  lessened  the  temperance  of  the  Persians, 
and  became  in  a  little  time  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
two  nations. 

Several  other  causes  conspired  to  this.  Babylon, 
when  conquered,  intoxicated  her  victors  with  her 
poisoned  cup,  and  enchanted  them  with  the  charms 
of  pleasure.  She  furnished  them  with  such  ministers 
and  instruments,  as  were  adapted  to  promote  luxury, 
and  to  foment  and  cherish  voluptuousness  with  art 
and  delicacy;  and  the  wealth  of  the  richest  provinces 
in  the  world  being  at  the  entire  disposal  of  new  so¬ 
vereigns,  they  thereby  were  enabled  to  satiate  all  their 
desires.  . 

Even  Cyrus  himself,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere, 
contributed  to  this,  without  foreseeing  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it;  and  prepared  men’s  minds  for  it  by  the 
splendid  festival  which  he  gave,  after  having  ended  his 
conquests;  at  which  he  showed  himself  in  the  midst 
of  his  troops,  who  had  shared  in  his  victories,  with 
such  a  pomp  and  ostentation  as  were  most  capable  of 
dazzling  the  eye.  He  first  inspired  them  with  an  ad¬ 
miration  for  pomp  and  show,  which  they  had  hither¬ 
to  despised.  He  suggested  to  them,  that  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  riches  were  worthy  of  crowming  the  most 
glorious  exploits,  and  the  end  and  fruit  of  them:  and 
by  thus  inspiring  his  subjects  W'ith  a  strong  desire 
for  things  they  saw  so  highly  esteemed  by  a  most 
accomplished  prince,  his  example  authorized  thenr 
to  abandon  themselves  to  that  inclination  without 
reserve. 

He  spread  this  evil  still  further  by  obliging  his 
judges,  officers,  and  govenors  of  provinces,  to  appear 
with  splendour  before  the  people,  the  better  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  majesty  of  the  prince.  On  one  side,  these 
magistrates  and  commanders  easily  mistook  these 
ornaments  and  trappings  of  their  employments  for 
the  most  essential  parts  of  them,  endeavouring  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  nothing  but  this  glittering 
outside;  and,  on  the  other,  men  of  the  greatest 
wealth  in  the  provinces  proposed  them  as  so  many 
patterns  for  their  imitation,  and  were  soon  followed 
by  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  whom  those  iu  the 
lowest  stations  of  life  strove  to  equal. 

So  many  causes  of  degeneracy  uniting  together, 
and  being  authorized  publicly,  soon  destroyed  the 
ancient  virtue  of  the  Persians.  They  did  not  sink, 
like  the  Romans,  by  imperceptible  decay  s,  which  had 
been  long  foreseen  and  often  opposed.  Scarce  was 
Cyrus  dead,  but  there  rose  up  as  it  were  another  na¬ 
tion,  and  kings  of  a  quite  different  genius  and  cha¬ 
racter  Mention  was  no  longer  made  of  that  manly, 
that  severe  education  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
Persian  youth;  of  those  public  schools  of  sobriety, 
patience,  and  emulation  for  virtue,  nor  of  those  labo¬ 
rious  and  warlike  exercises;  of  all  these  there  did 
not  remain  the  smallest  traces;  the  young  men  being 
brought  up  in  splendour  and  effeminacy,  which  they 
now  saw  was  had  in  honour,  immediately  began  to 
despise  the  happy  simplicity  of  their  forefathers,  and 
formed,  in  the  space  of  one  generation,  an  entire 
new  set  of  people,  whose  manners,  inclinations,  and 
maxims,  were  directly  opposite  to  those  of  ancient 
times.  They  grew  haughty,  vain,  effeminate,  in¬ 
human,  and  perfidious  in  treaties:  and  acquired  this 
peculiar  character,  that  they,  of  all  people,  were  the 
most  abandoned  to  splendour,  luxury,  feasting,  and 
even  to  drunkenness;  so  that  we  may  affirm  that  the 
empire  of  the  Persians  was  almost  at  its  birth,  what 
other  empires  became  through  length  of  time  alone, 
and  began  where  others  end.  It  bore  the  pr  nciple 
of  its  destruction  in  its  own  bosom,  and  this  internal 
vice  increased  in  every  successive  reign. 

After  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes  against  Scythia  and  Greece,  the  princes  their 
successors  became  insensible  to  the  ambition  of 
making  conquests,  and  gave  themselves  up  a  prey  tc 
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idleness  and  effeminacy;  they  grew  careless  of  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  and  substituted  in  the  place  of  regu¬ 
lar  soldiers,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  a  confused 
multitude  of  men,  who  were  taken  by  force  out  of 
their  respective  countries.  The  reader  may  have  ob¬ 
served,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  whole 
strength,  and  almost  the  only  resource  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  army,  lay  in  the  Greeks  whom  they  retained 
in  their  service;  that,  properly  speaking,  they  de¬ 
pended  on  them  only,  and  always  took  great  care  to 
oppose  them  to  the  best  troops  of  the  enemy:  they 
were  the  only  soldiers  in  Darius’s  army  who  per¬ 
formed  their  duty,  and  continued  faithful  to  him  to 
the  last;  and  we  have  seen  that  Memnon  the  Rho¬ 
dian  was  the  sole  great  general  who  made  head 
against  Alexander. 

Instead  of  choosing  for  the  command  of  their  for¬ 
ces  officers  of  skill  and  experience,  they  used  to  ap¬ 
point  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  of  every  nation, 
who  frequently  had  no  other  merit  than  their  exalted 
birth,  their  riches  and  credit;  and  who  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  nothing  but  the  sumptuousness  of  their 
feasts  and  entertainments,  by  the  magnificence  of 
their  equipages,  and  by  the  crowd  with  which  they 
were  ever  surrounded,  of  guards,  domestics,  eunuchs, 
and  women;  such  an  assemblage,  formed  merely  for 
vain  show  and  ostentation,  rather  than  for  warlike 
expeditions,  encumbered  an  army  (already  but  too 
numerous)  with  useless  soldiers,  made  it  slow  in  its 
marches  and  movements  by  its  too  heavy  baggage, 
and  rendered  it  incapable  of  subsisting  long  in  a 
country,  and  of  following  up  great  enterprises  in 
sight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Persian  monarchs  shutting  themselves  up  in 
their  palaces  in  order  to  abandon  themselves  to  plea¬ 
sures,  and  appearing  seldom  abroad,  placed  their 
whole  confidence,  ana  by  that  means  all  their  autho¬ 
rity,  in  eunuchs,  in  women,  in  slaves,  and  in  flattering 
courtiers,  whose  sole  thoughts  and  endeavours  were 
to  banish  true  merit,  which  was  offensive  to  them; 
to  give  the  rewards  appointed  for  services  to  their 
own  creatures;  and  to  entrust  the  greatest  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  state  to  persons  devoted  to  their  inte¬ 
rested  and  ambitious  views,  rather  than  to  such 
whose  abilities  rendered  them  capable  of  serving 
their  country. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  princes,  which  is 
but  too  frequent  in  that  high  sphere,  contributed  very 
much  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  were  accus¬ 
tomed  from  their  infancy  to  have  their  ears  soothed 
with  false  praises  and  the  most  extravagant  compli¬ 
ments,  and  to  have  a  blind  submission  paid  to  their 
will.  They  were  educated  in  so  exalted  an  idea  of 
their  own  grandeur,  that  they  readily  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  rest  of  men  were  formed  merely 
to  serve  them,  and  administer  to  their  pleasures. 
They  were  not  taught  their  duties,  nor  the  maxims 
of  a  wise  and  good  government;  the  principles  by 
which  men  should  judge  of  solid  merit,  and  select 
persons  able  to  govern  under  them.  They  did  not 
know  that  they  were  raised  to  sovereign  power  mere¬ 
ly  to  protect  their  subjects  and  make  them  happy. 
They  were  not  made  sensible  of  the  exquisite  plea¬ 
sure  that  a  monarch  feels  who  is  the  delight  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  public  source  of  the  felicity  of  so 
vast  an  empire,  as  Cyrus  the  Great  had  been,  who 
was  so  dear  to  his  people,  that  every  individual  fami¬ 
ly  considered  him  as  their  father,  and  bewailed  his 
cleath  as  a  public  calamity.  So  far  from  this,  a  mon¬ 
arch’s  grandeur  was  declared  to  consist  in  making 
himself  feared,  and  in  his  being  able  to  gratify  all  his 
passions  with  impunity. 

So  ill  judged  an  education  must  necessarily  form 
either  weak  or  vicious  princes.  They  were  not  able 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  mighty  an  empire,  nor  to 
grasp  the  several  parts  of  so  extensive  and  laborious 
an  administration.  Idleness,  and  a  love  for  pleasure, 
made  them  careless  and  averse  to  business;  and  they 
sacrificed  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  their 
vain  amusements.  Some  of  them  were  born  with 
such  happy  dispositions,  that  they  would  have  become 
good  princes,  nad  they  not  been  enervated  by  the 
charms  of  a  voluptuous  life;  and  abandoned  them¬ 


selves  to  the  allurements  of  a  too  despotic  power,  and 
an  over  great  prosperity.  By  flattery,  they  were  ren* 
dered  incapable  of  listening,  in  their  counsels,  to  any 
expressions  delivered  with  freedom,  or  of  suffering 
the  least  opposition  to  their  wills. 

It  is  no  wonder  they  were  not  beloved  by  their 
subjects,  since  their  whole  study  was  to  aggrandize 
themselves,  and  to  sacrifice  all  considerations  to  that 
alone.  Darius,  in  his  misfortunes,  was  abandoned  by 
the  generals  of  his  armies,  by  the  governors  of  his 
provinces,  by  his  officers,  domestics,  and  subjects;  and 
did  not  find  any  where  a  sincere  affection,  nor  a  real 
attachment  to  his  person  and  interest.  The  dazzling 
splendour  of  the  Persian  monarchy  concealed  a  real 
weakness;  and  this  unwieldy  power,  heightened  by 
so  much  pomp  and  pride,  had  no  support  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people;  so  that  this  colossus,  at  the  very  first 
blow,  fell  to  the  ground. 

SECTION  XII.— lacedalmon  revolts, from  the 

MACEDONIANS,  WITH  ALMOST  ALL  PELOPONNESUS. 
ANTIPATER  MARCHES  OUT  ON  THIS  OCCASION.  DE¬ 
FEATS  THE  ENEMY  IN  A  BATTLE,  IN  WHICH  AGIS 
IS  KILLED.  ALEXANDER  MARCHES  AGAINST  BES- 
SUS.  THALESTRIS,  QUEEN  OF  THE  AMAZONS, 
COMES  TO  VISIT  HIM  FROM  A  FAR  COUNTRY. 
ALEXANDER,  AT  HIS  RETURN  FROM  PARTHIA, 
ABANDONS  HIMSELF  TO  PLEASURE  AND  EXCESS. 
HE  CONTINUES  HIS  MARCH  AGAINST  BESSUS.  A 
PRETENDED  CONSPIRACY  OF  PHILOTAS  AGAINST 
THE  KING.  HE,  AND  PARMENIO  HIS  FATHER,  ARE 
PUT  TO  DEATH.  ALEXANDER  SUBDUES  SEVERAL 
NATIONS.  HE  AT  LAST  ARRIVES  IN  BACTRIANA, 
WHITHER  BESSUS  IS  BROUGHT  TO  HIM. 


Whilst  things  passed  in  Asia 
as  we  have  seen,!  some  tumults  A.  M.  3674. 
broke  out  in  Greece  and  Macedo-  Ant.  J.  C.  330. 
nia.  Memnon,  whom  Alexander 
had  sent  into  Thrace,  having  revolted  there,  and 
thereby  drawn  the  forces  of  Antipater  on  that  side; 
the  Lacedaemonians  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  engaged  al¬ 
most  all  Peloponnesus  in  their  design.  Upon  this 
news,  Antipater,  after  having  settled  to  the  best  of 
his  power  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  returned  with  the 
utmost  expedition  into  Greece,  whence  he  immedi¬ 
ately  despatched  couriers, in  order  to  give  Alexander 
an  account  of  these  several  transactions.  As  soon  as 
Antipater  was  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  resolved 
to  give  them  battle.  The  Lacedaemonian  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
under  the  command  of  Agis,  their  king;  whereas 
that  of  Antipater  was  twice  that  number.  Agis,  in 
order  to  make  the  superiority  ot  numbers  of  no  effect, 
had  made  choice  of  a  narrow  spot  of  ground.  The 
battle  began  with  great  vigour,  each ‘party  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  signalize  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  countries,  the 
one  fired  with  the  remembrance  of  their  pristine  glo¬ 
ry,  and  the  other  animated  by  their  present  greatness, 
fought  with  equal  courage;  the  Lacedaemonians  for 
liberty,  and  the  Macedonians  for  empire.  So  long 
as  the  armies  continued  on  the  spot  where  the  battle 
began,  Agis  had  the  advantage;  but  Antipater,  by 
pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains; 
after  which,  extending  his  whole  army,  he  gained  a 
superiority,  and  made  a  proper  use  of  his  advantage. 
Agis  was  distinguished  by  his  suit  of  armour,  his  no¬ 
ble  mien,  and  still  more  so  by  his  valour.  The  battle 
was  hottest  round  his  person,  and  he  himself  perform¬ 
ed  the  most  astonishing  acts  of  bravery.  At  last, 
after  having  been  wounded  in  several  parts  of  his 
body,  his  soldiers  carried  him  off  upon  his  shield. 
However  thisdid  not  damp  their  courage;  for  having 
seized  an  advantageous  post,  where  they  kept  close  to 
their  ranks,  they  resisted  with  great  vigour  t  e  a  - 
tacks  of  the  enemy.  After  having  withstood  them  a 
long  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  give  gioun  , 
being  scarce  able  to  hold  their  arms,  whicl  weie  a 
covered  with  sweat;  they  after.wards  retired  very  fast 
and  at  last  ran  quite  away.  The  king,  seeing  imse 
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'.losely  pursued,  still  made  some  efforts,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  weak  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Intrepid  and  invincible 
to  the  last  oppressed  by  numbers,  he  died  sword  in 
hand. 

In  this  engagement  upwards  of  3000  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  lost  their  lives,  and  1000  Macedonians  at  most; 
but  very  few  of  the  latter  returned  home  unwounded. 
This  victory  not  only  ruined  the  power  of  Sparta  and 
its  allies,  but  also  the  hopes  of  those  who  only  waited 
the  issue  of  this  war,  to  declare  themselves.  Antipa¬ 
ter  immediately  sent  the  news  of  this  success  to  Alex¬ 
ander:  but,  like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  drew  up 
the  account  of  it  in  the  most  modest  and  circumspect 
terms;  and  such  as  were  best  adapted  to  diminish  the 
lustre  of  a  victory  which  might  expose  him  to  envy. 
He  was  sensible  that  Alexander’s  delicacy  on  the 
point  of  honour  was  so  very  great,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  glory  which  another  person  obtained  as  a 
diminution  of  his  own.  And  indeed  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear,!  when  this  news  was  brought  him,  to  let  drop 
some  words  which  discovered  his  jealousy.  Antipa¬ 
ter  did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thing  by  his  own 
irivate  authority,  and  only  gave  the  Lacedasmonians 
eave  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  king,  in  order  that 
they  themselves  might  learn  their  fate  from  his  own 
mouth.  Alexander  pardoned  them,  some  of  those 
who  had  occasioned  the  revolt  excepted,  and  these 
he  punished. 

Darius’s  death  did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  pur¬ 
suing  Bessus,2  who  had  withdrawn  into  Bactriana, 
where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  by  the  name 
of  Artaxerxes.  But,  finding  at  last  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned 
into  Parthia;  and  resting  his  troops  some  days  in 
Hecatompylos,  commanded  provisions  to  be  brought 
thither  from  all  quarters. 

During  his  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  whole  army,  that  the  king,  content  with  the 
conquests  he  had  achieved,  was  preparing  to  return 
into  Macedonia.  That  very  instant  the  soldiers,  as  if 
a  signal  had  been  made  for  their  setting  out,  ran  like 
madmen  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack  up  their  bag¬ 
gage,  load  their  waggons  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
and  fill  the  whole  camp  with  noise  and  tumult.  The 
noise  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Alexander,  when  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  disorder,  he  summoned  the  officers  to  his 
tent,  where,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  complained, 
that  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career,  he  was  stop¬ 
ped  on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to  return  back  into  his 
own  country,  rather  like  one  who  had  been  overcome, 
than  as  a  conqueror.  The  officers  comforted  him,  by 
representing,  that  this  sudden  motion  was  a  mere 
sally,  and  a  transient  gust  of  passion,  which  would 
not  be  attended  with  any  ill  consequences;  and  assu¬ 
red  him,  that  the  soldiers,  to  a  man,  would  obey  him, 
provided  he  himself  would  address  them  but  with 
mildness  and  tenderness.  He  promised  to  do  it. 
The  circumstance  which  had  given  occasion  to  this 
false  report,  was  his  having  disbanded  some  Grecian 
soldiers,  after  rewarding  them  in  a  very  bountiful 
manner;  so  that  the  Macedonians  imagined  they  also 
were  to  fight  no  more. 

Alexander  having  summoned  the  army,  made  the 
following  speech:  “  I  am  not  surprised,  O  soldiers,  if, 
after  the  mighty  things  we  have  hitherto  performed 
you  should  be  satiated  with  glory,  and  have  no  other 
views  but  ease  and  repose.  I  will  not  now  enumerate 
the  various  nations  we  have  conquered.  We  have 
subdued  more  provinces  than  others  have  cities. 
Could  I  persuade  myself,  that  our  conquests  were 
well  secured,  over  nations  who  were  so  soon  over¬ 
come,  I  would  think  as  you  do  (for  I  will  not  dissem¬ 
ble  my  thoughts,)  and  would  make  all  the  haste  ima¬ 
ginable  to  revisit  my  household-gods,  my  mother, 
my  sisters,  and  my  subjects,  and  enjoy  in  the  midst 
of  my  country  the  glory  I  have  acquired  in  concert 
with  you.  But  this  glory  will  all  vanish  very  soon, 


*  Alexander  hostes  vinci  voluerat :  Antipatrum  vicisse,  ne 
taeitus  quidem  indignabatur,  sure  demptum  gloria  exi'sti- 
mans,  quicquid  cessisset  alien®,  Q.  Curt. 
a  Q.  Curt.  1.  vi,  n.  2—4. 


if  we  do  not  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work.  Do  you 
imagine,  that  so  many  nations,  accustomed  to  other 
sovereigns,  and  who  have  no  manner  of  agreement 
with  us  either  in  their  religion,  manners,  or  language, 
were  entirely  subdued  the  moment  they  were  con¬ 
quered;  and  that  they  will  not  take  up  arms,  in  case 
we  return  back  with  so  much  precipitation?  What 
will  become  of  the  rest  who  still  remain  unconquer¬ 
ed?  What!  shall  we  leave  our  victory  imperfect, 
merely  for  want  of  courage?  But  that  which  touch 
es  me  much  more;  shall  we  suffer  the  detestable 
crime  of  Bessus  to  go  unpunished?  Can  you  bear  to 
see  the  sceptre  of  Darius  transferred  to  the  sangui¬ 
nary  hands  of  that  monster,  who,  after  having  loaded 
him  with  chains,  as  a  captive,  at  last  assassinated  hi* * 
sovereign,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  the  glory  of  sa¬ 
ving  him?  As  for  myself,  I  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  see 
that  infamous  wretch  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  there 
to  pay,  to  all  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
just  punishment  due  to  his  execrable  crime.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  mistaken;  but  methinks  I  read 
his  sentence  of  death  in  your  countenances;  and  that 
the  anger  which  sparkles  in  your  eyes,  declares  you 
will  soon  imbrue  your  hands  in  that  traitor's  blood.” 

The  soldiers  would  not  suffer  Alexander  to  pro¬ 
ceed;  but  clapping  their  hands  they  all  cried  aloud, 
that  they  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  would 
lead  them.  All  the  speeches  of  this  prince  generally 
produced  this  effect.  How  desponding  soever  they 
might  be,  one  single  word  from  him  revived  their 
courage  in  an  instant,  and  inspired  them  with  that 
martial  alacrity  and  ardour,  which  appeared  always 
in  his  face.  The  king,  taking  advantage  of  this  fa¬ 
vourable  disposition  of  the  whole  army,  crossed  Par¬ 
thia,  and  in  three  days  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hyrcania,  which  submitted  to  his  arms.  He  after¬ 
wards  submitted  the  Mardi,  the  Arii,  the  Drangas 
the  Arachosii,  and  several  other  nations,  into  which 
his  army  marched,  with  greater  speed  than  people 
generally  travel.  He  frequently  would  pursue  an 
enemy  for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  almost 
without  suffering  his  troops  to  take  any  rest.  By 
this  prodigious  rapidity,  he  came  unawares  upon  na¬ 
tions  who  thought  him  still  at  a  great  distance,  and 
subdued  them  before  they  had  time  to  put  themselves 
in  a  posture  of  defence.  Under  this  image  Daniel 
the  prophet  designated  Alexander  many  ages  before 
his  birth,  by  representing  him  as  a  panther,  a  leo¬ 
pard  ,  and  a  he-goat,  who  rushed  forward  with  so  much 
swiftness,  that  his  feet  seemed  not  to  touch  the  ground. 

Nabarzanes,3  one  of  Bessus’s  accomplices,  who  had 
written  before  to  Alexander,  came  and  surrendered 
himself,  upon  promise  of  a  pardon,  when  he  heard 
that  he  was  arrived  atZadracarta,  the  capital  of  Hyr¬ 
cania;  and,  among  other  presents,  brought  him  Ba- 
goas  the  eunuch,  who  afterwards  gained  great  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  mind  of  Alexander,  as  he  had  formerly 
over  that  of  Darius. 

At  the  same  time  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  the 
Amazons.  A  violent  desire  of  seeing  Alexander  had 
prompted  that  princess  to  leave  her  dominions,  and 
travel  through  a  great  number  of  countries  to  gratify 
her  curiosity.  Being  come  pretty  near  his  camp,  she 
sent  word  that  a  queen  was  come  to  visit  him;  and 
that  she  had  a  prodigious  inclination  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance,  and  accordingly  was  arrived  within  a 
little  distance  from  that  place.  Alexander  having  re¬ 
turned  her  a  favourable  answer,  she  commanded  her 
train  to  stop,  and  herself  came  forward  with  300  wo¬ 
men;  and  the  moment  she  perceived  the  king,  she 
leaped  from  her  horse,  having  two  lances  in  her  right 
hand.  The  dress  the  Amazons  used  to  wear,  did  not 
quite  cover  the  body;  for  their  bosom  was  uncovered 
on  the  left  side,  while  every  other  part  of  their  body 
was  hid;  except  that  their  gowns  being  tucked  up 
with  a  knot,  fell  down  no  farther  than  the  knee.  They 
preserved  their  left  breast  to  suckle  their  female  oflf- 
spring,  but  used  to  burn  their  right,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  bend  the  bow  and  throw  the 
dart,  whence  they  were  called  Amazons .4 


»  Guint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 

*  This  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  without  breasts. 
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Thalestris 1  looked  upon  the  king  without  discover¬ 
ing  the  least  sign  of  admiration,  and  surveying  him 
itlentively,  did  not  think  his  stature  answerable  to  his 
fame;  for  the  Barbarians  are  very  much  struck  with  a 
majestic  air,  and  think  those  only  capable  of  mighty 
achievements,  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed  bodily 
advantages.  She  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him,  that  the 
chief  motive  of  her  journey  was  to  have  posterity  by 
him ;  adding,  that  she  thought  herself  worthy  of  giving 
heirs  to  his  empire.  Alexander,  upon  this  request, 
was  obliged  to  make  some  stay  in  this  place;  after 
which  Thalestris  returned  to  her  own  kingdom,  and 
the  king  into  the  province  inhabited  by  the  Parthians. 
This  story,  and  whatever  is  related  of  the  Amazons,  is 
looked  upon  by  some  very  judicious  authors  as  entirely 
fabulous. 

Alexander  abandoned  himself  afterwards  wholly  to 
his  passions,2  changing  into  pride  and  excess  the 
moderation  and  continence  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  so  greatly  admired ;  virtues  so  very  necessary  in 
an  exalted  station  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  series 
of  prosperities.  He  was  now  no  longer  the  same  man. 
Though  he  was  invincible  with  regard  to  the  dangers 
and  toils  of  war,  he  was  far  otherwise  with  respect  to 
the  charms  of  ease.  The  instant  he  enjoyed  a  little 
repose,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality ;  and  he, 
whom  the  arms  of  the  Persians  could  not  conquer,  fell 
a  victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen 
but  games,  parties  of  pleasure,  women,  and  disorderly 
banquets,  in  which  he  used  to  pass  whole  days  and 
nights  in  drinking.  Not  satisfied  with  the  buffoons, 
and  the  performers  on  instrumental  music,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  out  of  Greece,  he  obliged  the 
captive  women,  whom  he  carried  along  with  nim,  to 
sing  songs  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  He  hap¬ 
pened,  among  these  women,  to  perceive  one  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  deeper  affliction  than  the  rest,  and  who,  by 
a  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dignified  confusion, 
discovered  a  greater  reluctance  than  the  others,  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public.  She  was  a  perfect  beauty,  which  was 
very  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness,  whilst  she 
threw  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  conceal  her  face.  The  king  soon  imagined  by  her 
air  and  mien  that  she  was  not  of  vulgar  birth;  and  in¬ 
quiring  of  the  lady  herself,  she  answered  that  she  was 
grand-daughter  to  Ochus,  who  not  long  before  had 
swayed  the  Persian  sceptre,  and  daughter  of  his  son: 
that  she  married  Hystaspes,wbo  was  related  to  Darius 
and  general  of  a  great  army.  Alexander  being  touched 
with  compassion  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princess  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  the  sad  condition  to  which  she 
was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  liberty, but  reinstated 
her  in  all  her  possessions,  and  caused  her  husband  to 
be  sought  for,  in  order  that  she  might  be  restored  to 
him. 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  a  tender  and  humane 
disposition,  which  made  him  sensible  of  the  affliction 
of  persons  in  the  lowest  condition.  A  poor  Macedo¬ 
nian3  was  one  day  driving  before  him  a  mule  laden 
with  gold  for  the  king’s  use:  the  beast  being  so  tired 
that  he  was  not  able  either  to  go  on  or  sustain  the 
load,  the  mule-driver  took  it  up  and  carried  it,  but 
with  great  difficulty,  a  considerable  way.  Alexander, 
seeing  him  just  sinking  under  his  burden,  and  goin" 
to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  ease  himsel 
cried  out,  “  Friend,  do  not  be  weary  yet;  try  and 
carry  it  quite  through  to  thy  tent,  for  it  is  all  thy 
own.” 

Alexander,*  in  a  forced  march  through  a  barren 
country,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  horse,  when  he 
was  pursuing  Darius,  met  some  Macedonians  who 
were  carry  ing  water  in  goatskins  upon  mules.  These 
Macedonians,  perceiving  their  prince  was  almost 
parched  with  thirst  occasioned  by  the  raging  heat  (th 
sun  being  then  at  the  meridian,)  immediately  filled 


s  Interrito  vultu  regem  Thalestris  intuebatur,  habitum 
eius  haudquaquam  rerum  famse  parem  oculis  perlustrans. 
duippe  omnibus  barbaris  in  corporum  majestate  veneratio 
est  •  magnorumque  operum  non  alios  capaces  putant,  quam 
quo’s  eximia  specie  donate  nature  dignata  est.  Quint.  Curt. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 

a  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6. 
a  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  687.  *  Ibid. 
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helmet  with  water,  and  were  running  to  present  him 
with  it.  Alexander  asking  to  whom  they  were  carry¬ 
ing  that  water,  they  replied,  “  We  were  going  to  carry 
it  to  our  children,  but  do  not  let  your  majesty  be  un¬ 
easy,  for  if  your  life  is  but  saved,  we  shall  get  children 
enough,  in  case  we  should  lose  these.”  At  these 
words  Alexander  takes  the  helmet,  and  looking  quite 
round  him,  he  saw  all  his  horsemen  hanging  down 
their  heads,  and,  with  eyes  fixed  earnestly  on  the 
liquor  he  held,  swallowing  it,  as  it  were,  with  their 
glances  :  upon  which  he  returned  it,  with  thanks,  to 
those  who  offered  it  him,  and  did  not  drink  so  much 
as  a  single  drop,  but  cried,  “There  is  not  enough  for 
my  whole  company ;  and  should  I  drink  alone,  it  would 
make  the  rest  be  thirstier,  and  they  would  die  with 
faintness  and  fatigue.”  The  officers,  who  were  on 
horseback  round  him,  struck  in  the  most  sensible  man¬ 
ner  with  his  wonderful  temperance  and  magnanimity, 
entreated  him  with  shouts  to  carry  them  wherever  he 
thought  fit,  and  not  to  spare  them ;  that  they  were  not 
in  the  least  tired,  nor  felt  the  least  thirst;  and  that  as 
long  as  they  should  be  commanded  by  such  a  king, 
they  could  not  think  themselves  mortal  men. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  from  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  tender  disposition,  reflect  greater  honour  on 
a  prince  than  all  his  victories  and  conquests.  Had 
Alexander  always  retained  them,  he  would  justly  have 
merited  the  title  of  Great;  but  too  brilliant  and  un¬ 
interrupted  series  of  prosperity,  which  is  aburden  too 
heavy  for  mortals  to  sustain,  insensibly  effaced  them 
from  his  miud,  and  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a 
:  for  now,  contemning  the  customs  of  his  own 
country,  as  no  longer  worthy  the  sovereign  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  he  laid  aside  the  dress,  the  manners,  and  way 
of  life  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs  ;  looking  upon 
them  as  too  plain  and  simple,  and  derogatory  to  his 
grandeur.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  imitate  the 
pomp  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  that  very  circumstance 
in  which  they  seemed  to  equal  themselves  to  the  gods; 

I  mean,  by  requiring  those  who  bad  conquered  nations 
to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of 
homage  which  becomes  only  slaves.  He  had  turned 
his  palace  into  a  seraglio,  filling  it  with  360  concubines 
(the  same  number  as  Darius  kept,)  and  with  bands 
of  eunuchs,  of  all  mankind  the  most  infamous.  Not 
satisfied  with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also 
obliged  his  generals,  his  friends,  and  all  the  grandees 
of  his  court,  to  put  on  the  same  dress,  which  gave  them 
the  greatest  mortification,  not  one  of  them  however 
daring  to  speak  against  this  innovation,  or  contradict 
the  prince. 

The  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  fought  under  Philip, 
not  having  the  least  idea  of  sensuality,  inveighed  pub¬ 
licly  against  this  prodigious  luxury,  and  the  numerous 
vices  which  the  army  had  learned  in  Susa  and  Ecba 
tana.  The  soldiers  would  frequently  complain: 

That  they  had  lost  more  by  victory  than  they  had 
gained:  that  as  the  Macedonians  had  thus  assumed 
the  manners  and  customs  of  foreigners,  they  might 
properly  be  said  to  be  conquered:  that  therefore  the 
only  benefit  they  should  reap  from  their  long  absence 
would  be,  to  return  back  into  their  country  in  the  habit 
of  Barbarians:  that  Alexander  was  ashamed  of,  and 
despised  them,-  that  he  chose  to  resemble  the  van¬ 
quished  rather  than  the  victorious;  and  that  he,  who 
had  before  been  king  of  Macedonia,  was  now  become 
one  of  Darius’s  lieutenants.” 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  discontent  which 
reigned  both  in  his  court  and  army,  and  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  both  by  his 
beneficence;  but  slavery,5  though  purchased  at  ®'er 
so  high  a  rate,  must  necessarily  be  odious  to  freeborn 
men.  He  therefore  thought,  that  the  safest  remedy 
would  be  to  employ  them;  and  for  that  puipose  e 
them  against  Bessus.  But  as  the  army  was  so  encum¬ 
bered  with  booty  and  a  useless  train  of  baggag  , 
it  could  scarce  move,  he  first  caused  all  his  own  g 
gage  to  be  carried  into  a  great  square,  an  a  er 
that  of  the  army  (retaining  only  such  things  35  were  ab- 
solutely  necessary;)  and  then  ordered  the  whole To  be 
carriecl  from  thence  in  carts  to  a  large  p  ■ - J 

«  Sed  ut  opinor,  liberis  pretium  servitutis  ingr&mm  e»t 
Q.  Curt.  2x2 
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one  was  in  great  pain  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this; 
but  after  he  had  sent  away  the  horses,  he.  set  fire  to 
his  own  things,  and  commanded  every  one  to  follow 
his  example.  Upon  this  the  Macedonians  lighted  up 
the  fire  with  their  own  hands,  and  burned  the  rich 
spoils  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood,  and  often 
forced  out  of  the  midst  ofthe  flames.  Such  a  sacrifice 
must  certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  reluc¬ 
tance;  but  the  example  the  king  set  them  silenced  all 
their  complaints,  and  they  seemed  less  affected  at  the 
loss  of  their  baggage  than  at  their  neglect  of  military 
discipline.  short  speech  the  king  made,  soothed 
all  their  uneasiness;  and  being  now  more  able  to  ex¬ 
ert  themselves  hereafter,  they  set  out  with  joy,  and 
marched  towards  Bactriana.  In  this  march  they  met 
with  difficulties  which  would  have  quite  damped  any 
one  but  Alexander:  but  nothing  could  daunt  his  soul, 
or  check  his  progress;  for  he  put  the  strongest  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  good  fortune,  which  indeed  never  forsook 
that  hero,  but  extricated  him  from  a  thousand  perils, 
wherein  one  would  have  naturally  supposed  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  army  must  have  perished. 

Being  arrived  among  the  Dranga:,1  a  danger  to 
which  he  had  not  been  accustomed,  gave  him  very 
great  uneasiness;  and  this  was,  the  report  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  that  was  formed  against  his  person.  One 
Dymnus,  a  man  of  no  figure  at  court,  was  the  con¬ 
triver  of  this  treason;  and  the  motive  of  it  was,  some 
private  disgust  which  he  had  received.  He  had  com¬ 
municated  his  design  to  a  young  man  named  Nicho- 
machus,  who  revealed  it  to  Cebalinus,  his  brother. 
The  latter  immediately  discovered  it  to  Philotas,  ear¬ 
nestly  entreating  him  to  acquaint  the  king  with  it,  be¬ 
cause  every  moment  was  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
and  the  conspirators  were  to  execute  the  horrid  deed 
in  three  days.  Philotas,  after  applauding  his  fidelity, 
waited  immediately  upon  the  king,  and  discoursed  on 
a  great  variety  of  sujects,  but  without  taking  the  least 
notice  ofthe  plot.  In  the  evening  Cebalinus  meeting 
him  as  he  was  coming  out,  and  asking  whether  he  had 
done  as  he  requested,  he  answered,  that  he  had  not 
found  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  majestv, 
and  went  away.  The  next  day  this  young  man  went 
up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the  palace,  and  con¬ 
jured  him  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  him  the  day 
before.  Philotas  replied,  that  he  would  be  sure  not  to 
forget  it;  but  however  he  did  not  perform  his  pro¬ 
mise.  This  made  Cebalinus  suspect  him;  and  fearing 
that  in  case  the  conspiracy  should  be  discovered  by 
any  other  person,  his  silence  would  be  interpreted  as 
criminal,  he  therefore  got  another  person  to  disclose 
it  to  Alexander.  The  prince  having  heard  the  whole 
from  Cebalinus  himself,  and  being  told  how  earnestly 
he  had  conjured  Philotas  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  first 
commanded  Dyrunus  to  be  brought  before  him.  The 
latter  guessing  upon  what  account  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  king,  ran  himself  through  with  his  sword  ;  but  the 
guards  having  prevented  him  from  completing  the 
deed,  he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king  asked 
him  why  he  thought  Philotas  more  worthy  than  he 
was  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ?  but  he  was  quite 
speechless  :  so  that,  after  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he 
turned  his  head  aside,  and  breathed  his  last. 

The  king  afterwards  sent  for  Philotas,  and  (having 
first  commanded  every  one  to  withdraw)  inquired 
whether  Cebalinus  had  really  urged  him  several  times 
to  tell  him  of  a  plot  which  was  carrying  on  against 
him.  Philotas,  without  discovering  the  least  confusion 
in  his  countenance,  confessed  ingenuously  that  he 
had  ;  but  made  his  apology,  by  saying,  that  the  person 
who  had  given  him  information,  did  not  appear  to  him 
worthy  ofthe  least  credit.  He  confessed,  however, 
that  Dymnus’s  death  convinced  him  that  he  had  acted 
very  imprudently',  in  concealing  so  long  a  design  ofso 
black  a  nature  :  upon  which, acknowledging  his  fault, 
he  fell  at  the  king’s  feet ;  and  embracing  them,  be¬ 
sought  him  to  consider  his  past  life,  rather  than  the 
fault  he  had  now  committed,  which  did  not  proceed 
from  any  bad  design,  but  from  the  fear  he  was  under 


*  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  550,  551.  Quint.  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  7. 11.  et 
U  2.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  141, 142.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p. 
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of  unseasonably  alarming  the  king,  should  he  com¬ 
municate  a  design  which  he  really  supposed  was  with¬ 
out  foundation.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  whether 
Alexander  believed  what  Philotas  said,  or  only  dis¬ 
sembled  his  anger.  But  however  this  be,  he  gave  him 
his  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation  ;  and  told  him,  that 
he  was  persuaded  he  had  despised  rather  than  conceal¬ 
ed  the  affair. 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  courtiers  ;  and  indeed  it  was  hardly  possible  it 
should  be  otherwise,  because  none  of  them  was  more 
familiar  with  the  king,  or  more  esteemed  by  him.  In¬ 
stead  of  softening  and  moderating  the  lustre  of  the 
distinguished  favour  he  enjoyed,  by  an  air  of  mildness 
and  humanity,  and  a  prudent  modesty  of  demeanour; 
he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  endeavour  only  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  envy  of  others,  by  affecting  a  silly  pride,  which 
generally  displayed  itself  in  his  dress,  his  retinue,  his 
equipage,  and  his  table  ;  and  still  more  so,  by  the 
haughty  airs  he  assumed,  which  made  him  universally 
hated.  Parmenio,  his  father,  disgusted  at  his  super¬ 
cilious  behaviour,  said  one  day-  to  him,  “My  son, 
make  thyself  less.”2  The  strongest  sense  is  couched 
under  these  words  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  man 
who  uttered  them  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  courts.  He  used  often  to  give  Philotas  ad¬ 
vice  to  this  effect;  but  too  exalted  a  prosperity  is  apt 
to  make  men  both  deaf  and  blind;  and  they  cannot 
persuade  themselves  that  favour,  which  is  established 
on  so  seemingly  solid  a  foundation, can  ever  change; 
the  contrary  of  which  Philotas  found  to  his  sorrow. 

His  former  conduct,3  with  regard  to  Alexander  had 
given  the  king  just  reason  to  complain  of  him;  for  he 
used  to  take  the  liberty  to  speak  disrespectfully  ofhis 
sovereign,  and  applaud  himself  in  the  most  haughty 
terms.  Opening  one  day  his  heart  to  a  woman  named 
Antigona,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  he  began  to 
boast,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  of  his  father’s  ser¬ 
vices  and  his  own  :  “What  would  Philip,”  said  he, 
“have  been,  had  it  not  been  for  Parmenio  ?  and  what 
would  Alexander  be,  were  it  not  for  Philotas  ?  what 
would  become  of  his  pretended  divinity,  and  his/ather 
Ammon,  should  we  undertake  to  expose  this  fiction?” 
All  these  things  were  repeated  to  Alexander;  and 
Antigona  herself  made  oath,  that  sush  words  had  been 
spoken.  The  king  had  nevertheless  taken  no  notice 
of  all  this,  nor  so  much  as  once  let  drop  the  least  word 
which  might  show  his  resentment  upon  that  account, 
even  when  he  was  most  intoxicated  with  liquor:  he 
had  not  so  much  as  hinted  it  to  his  friends,  not  even 
to  Hephsestion,  from  whom  he  scarce  concealed  any 
thing.  But  the  crime  Philotas  was  now  accused  of, 
recalled  to  his  memory  the  disgust  he  had  formerly 
entertained.  J 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  he  had  with  Phi¬ 
lotas,  he  held  a  council  composed  of  his  chief  confi¬ 
dants.  Craterus,  for  whom  Alexander  had  a  great 
esteem,  and  who  envied  Philotas  the  more  upon  that 
very  account,  looked  upon  this  as  a  very  happy  occa¬ 
sion  for  supplanting  his  rival.  Concealing  therefore 
his  hatred  under  a  specious  pretence  of  zeal,  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  king,  “The  apprehensions  he  might 
justly  be  under,  both  from  Philotas  himself,  because 
mercy  is  not  apt  to  work  any  change  on  a  heart  which 
could  be  corrupt  enough  to  entertain  so  detestable  a 
crime;  and  from  Parmenio,  his  father,  who,”  said  he, 
“will  never  be  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  owing 
his  son’s  life  to  the  king’s  clemency.  Some  beneficial 
acts  are  so  great,  that  they  become  a  burden  to  those 
on  whom  they  are  conferred,  for  which  reason  they  do 
all  in  their  power  to  erase  them  from  their  memory. 
Besides,  who  can  assure  us,  that  both  father  and  son 
are  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy?  When  a  prince’s 
lile  is  in  danger,  every  thing  is  of  importance;  and  all 
things,  even  to  the  slightest  suspicions,  are  so  many 
proofs.  Can  we  conceive  it  possible,  that  a  favourite 
on  whom  his  sovereign  has  bestowed  the  most  shining 
marks  of  his  beneficence,  should  be  calm  and  undis¬ 
turbed,  upon  his  being  told  an  affair  of  such  impor¬ 
tance.  But  we  are  told,  that  this  design  was  com 
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municated  by  young  people,  who  deserved  very  little 
credit.  Wherefore  then  did  he  keep  the'n  in  suspense 
two  days,  as  if  he  really  believed  what  they  told  him, 
and  still  promise  them  that  he  would  reveal  the 
wnoie  affair  to  the  king  ?  W  ho  does  not  see,  that  he 
fid  this  merely  to  prevent  their  having  access  by 
another  way  to  his  majesty?  Sir,”  continued  he,  “it 
is  necessary  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  the  state, 
that  Philotas  should  be  put  to  the  torture;  in  order  to 
force  from  his  own  mouth  an  account  of  this  plot,  and 
the  several  persons  who  are  his  accomplices  in  it.” 
This  being  the  opinion  of  all  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  the  king  acceded  to  it.  He  then  dismissed  the 
assembly,  having  first  enjoined  them  secrecy;  and 
the  better  to  conceal  his  resolution,  gave  orders  for 
the  army’s  marching  the  next  day,  and  even  invited 
Philotas  to  supper  with  him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night,  various  parties  of 
guards  having  been  posted  in  the  several  places  ne¬ 
cessary,  some  entered  the  tent  of  Philotas,  who  was 
then  in  a  deep  sleep;  when,  starting  from  his  slum¬ 
bers,  as  they  were  putting  manacles  on  his  hands,  he 
cried,  “  Alas!  my  sovereign,  the  inveteracy  of  my 
enemies  has  got  the  better  of  your  goodness.”  After 
this,  they  covered  his  face,  and  brought  him  to  the 
palace  without  uttering  a  single  word.  The  next 
morning,  the  Macedonians,  according  to  an  order 
published  for  that  purpose,  came  thither  under  arms, 
in  number  about  6000.  It  was  a  very  ancient  custom 
for  the  army,  in  the  time  of  war,  to  take  cognizance  of 
capital  crimes;  and,  in  times  of  peace,  for  the  people 
to  do  so;  so  that  the  prince  had  no  power  on  these 
occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  given  to  it  by  the 
consent  of  one  or  other  of  these  bodies;  and  the  king 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  persuasion,  before  he 
employed  his  authority.1 

First,  the  body  of  Dymnus  was  brought  out;  very 
few  then  present  knowing  either  what  he  had  done, 
or  how  he  came  by  his  death.  Afterwards  the  king 
came  into  the  assembly;  an  air  of  sorrow  appearing 
in  his  countenance,  as  well  as  in  his  whole  court, 
while  every  one  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of 
this  gloomy  scene.  Alexander  continued  a  long  time 
with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  as  if  in  the  utmost 
dejection;  but  at  last,  having  recovered  his  spirits,  he 
made  the  following  speech :  “I  have  narrowly  escaped, 
O  soldiers,  being  torn  from  you,  by  the  treachery  of 
a  small  number  of  wretches;  but  by  the  providence 
and  mercy  of  the  gods,  I  now  again  appear  before  you 
alive:  and  I  protest  to  you,  that  nothing  encourages 
me  more  to  proceed  against  the  traitors,  than  the 
sight  of  this  assembly,  whose  welfare  is  much  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own;  for  I  desire  to  live  for  your  sakes 
only:  and  the  greatest  happiness  I  should  find  in  living 
(not  to  say  the  only  one)  would  be  the  pleasure  1  should 
receive  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  reward  the  services 
of  so  many  brave  men,  to  whom  I  owe  every  thing.” 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  groans  of 
the  soldiers,  w,ho  all  burst  into  tears.  “Alas!  how 
will  you  behave,”  continued  he,  “when  I  shall  name 
the  persons  who  formed  so  execrable  a  design?  I 
myself  cannot  think  of  it  without  shuddering.  They 
on  whom  I  have  been  most  lavish  of  my  kindnesses: 
an  whom  I  have  bestowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friend¬ 
ship:  in  whom  I  had  put  my  whole  confidence,  and  in 
whose  breasts  I  lodged  my  greatest  secrets— Parmenio 
and  Philotas.”  At  these  names  the  soldiers  gazed  one 
upon  the  other,  not  daring  to  believe  their  eyes  or 
ears,  nor  to  give  credit  to  any  thing  they  saw  or  heard. 
Then  Nicomachus,  Metron,  and  Cebalinus,  were  sent 
for,  who  made  the  several  depositions  of  what  they 
knew.  But  as  not  one  of  them  charged  Philotas  with 
engaging  in  the  plot,  the  whole  assembly,  being 
seized  with  a  trouble  and  confusion  easier  conceived 
than  expressed,  continued  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  si¬ 
lence. 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind 
him,  and  his  head  covered  with  a  coarse  worn-out 
piece  of  cloth.  How  shocking  a  sight!  Almost  de¬ 
prived  of  his  senses,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up  or 


»  Nihil  potestas  regum  valebat,  nisi  prius  valuisset  auc- 
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open  his  lips;  but  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  man  who  held  him. 
As  the  standees  by  wiped  off  the  tears  in  which  his 
face  was  bathed,  recovering  his  spirits  and  his  voice 
by  degrees,  he  seemed  desirous  of  speaking.  The 
king  then  told  him,  that  he  should  be  judged  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  withdrew.  Philotas  might  have 
justified  himself  very  easily;  for  not  one  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  those  who  had  been  put  on  the  rack,  had 
accused  him  ot  being  an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  Dym¬ 
nus,  who  first  formed  it,  had  not  named  him  to  any  of 
the  conspirators;  and  had  Philotas  been  concerned 
in  it,  and  the  ring-leader,  as  was  pretended,  Dymnus 
would  certainly  have  named  him,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  rest,  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly. 
Had  Philotas  been  conscious  to  himself  of  guilt  in  this 
particular,  as  he  was  sensible  that  Cebalinus,  who 
knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to  acquaint  the 
king  with  it,  was  it  probable  that  he  could  have  re¬ 
mained  quiet  two  days  together,  wdthout  once  endea¬ 
vouring  either  to  despatch  Cebalinus,  or  to  put  his 
dark  design  in  execution,  which  he  might  very  easily 
have  done?  Philotas  set  these  proofs,  and  a  great 
many  more,  in  the  strongest  light;  and  did  not  omit 
to  mention  the  reasons  which  had  made  him  despise 
the  information  that  had  been  given  him,  as  groundless 
and  imaginary.  Then  directing  himself  on  a  sudden, 
to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  “O  king,” 
says  he,  “  wheresoever  you  may  be,  (for  it  is  thought 
Alexander  heard  all  that  passed  from  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain)  if  I  have  committed  a  fault  in  not  acquainting  you 
with  what  I  heard,  I  confessed  it  to  you,  and  you  par¬ 
doned  me.  You  gave  me  your  royal  hand  as  a  pledge 
of  this;  and  you  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  at 
your  table.  If  you  believed  me,  I  am  innocent:  if  you 
pardoned  me,  I  am  cleared;  I  refer  all  this  to  your 
own  judgment.  What  new  crime  have  I  committed 
since?  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  when  my  enemies  waked 
me,  and  loaded  me  with  chains.  Is  it  natural  for  a 
man,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  most 
horrid  of  all  crimes,  to  be  thus  easy  and  undisturbed? 
The  innocence  of  my  own  conscience,  and  the  promise 
your  majesty  made  me,  gave  my  mind  this  calm.  Do 
not  let  the  envy  of  my  enemies  prevail  over  your  cle¬ 
mency  and  justice.” 

The  result  of  this  assembly  was,  that  Philotas 
should  be  put  on  the  rack.  The  persons  who  presided 
on  that  occasion  were  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
and  they  made  him  sufferevery  kind  of  torture.  Phi¬ 
lotas  at  first  discovered  the  utmost  resolution  and 
strength  of  mind;  the  torments  he  suffered  not  being 
able  to  force  from  him  a  single  word,  nor  even  so 
much  as  a  sigh.  But  at  last,  conquered  by  pain, 
he  confessed  himself  to  be  guilty,  named  several  ac¬ 
complices,  and  even  accused  his  own  father.  The 
next  day,  the  answers  of  Philotas  were  read  in  full 
assembly,  he  himself  being  present.  He  was  unani¬ 
mously  sentenced  to  die;  immediately  after  which  he 
was  stoned,  according  to  the  custom  of  Macedonia, 
with  some  other  of  the  conspirators. 

They  also  judged  at  the  same  time,  and  put  to  death 
Lyncestes  Alexander,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of 
conspiring  thfc  death  of  the  king,  and  had  been  kept 
three  years  in  prison. 

The  condemnation  of  Philotas  brought  on  that  of 
Parmenio:  whether  it  were  that  Alexander  really  be¬ 
lieved  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the  father  now  he 
had  put  the  son  to  death.  Polydamas,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  court,  was  appointed  to  see  the  execution  per¬ 
formed.  He  had  been  one  of  Parmenio’s  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  if  we  may  give  that  name  to  courtiers 
who  love  nothing  but  their  own  fortune.  This  was 
the  very  reason  of  his  being  nominated,  because  Par¬ 
menio  could  not  entertain  any  suspicion  of  his  being 
sent  to  him  with  such  a  design.  He  therefore  set  out 
for  Media,  where  that  general  commanded  the  army, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  king’s  .whlc“ 

amounted  to  180,000  talents,  about  27,000,000?.  ster¬ 
ling.  Alexander  had  given  him  several  letters  for 
Oleander,  the  king’s  lieutenant  in  the  province;  and 
for  the  principal  officers.  Two  were  for  Parmenio; 
one  of  them  from  Alexander,  and  the  other  sealed  with 
Philotas’s  seal,  as  if  ne  had  been  alive,  to  prevent  the 
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father  from  harbouring  the  least  suspicion.  Polyda- 
mas  was  but  eleven  days  on  his  journey,  and  alighted 
in  the  night-time  at  the  house  of  Cleander.  After 
having  taken  all  the  precautions  necessary,  they  went 
together  with  a  great  number  of  attendants,  to  meet 
Parmenio,  who  at  this  time  was  walking  in  a  park  of 
his  own.  The  moment  Polydamas  spied  him,  though 
at  a  great  distance,  he  ran  to  embrace  him  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  joy;  and  after  compliments,  intermixed 
with  the  strongest  indications  of  friendship,  had  passed 
on  both  sides,  he  gave  him  Alexander’s  letter.  In  the 
opening  it,  he  asked  him  what  the  king  was  doing;  to 
which  Polydamas  replied,  that  he  would  know  by  his 
majesty’s  letter.  Parmenio,  after  perusing  it,  said: 
“The  king  is  preparing  to  march  against  the  Ara- 
chosii.  How  glorious  a  prince  is  this,  who  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  take  a  moment’s  rest!  However, 
be  ought  to  be  a  little  tender  of  himself,  now  he  has 
acquired  so  much  glory.”  He  afterwards  opened  the 
letter  which  was  written  in  Philotas’s  name;  and,  by 
his  countenance,  seemed  pleased  with  the  contents  of 
it.  At  that  very  instant  Cleander  thrust  a  dagger  into 
his  side,  then  made  another  thrust  in  his  throat;  and 
the  rest  gave  him  several  wounds,  even  after  he  was 
dead. 

Thus  this  great  man  ended  his  life;  a  man  illus¬ 
trious  both  in  peace  and  war;  who  had  performed 
many  glorious  actions  without  the  king,  whereas  the 
king  had  never  achieved  any  thing  conspicuous,  but  in 
concert  with  Parmenio.  He  was  a  person  of  great 
abilities,  both  in  forming  plans  and  carrying  them  into 
execution;  was  very  dear  to  the  grandees,  and  much 
more  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  reposed  the 
highest  confidence  in  him;  and  looked  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  assured  of  victory  when  he  was  at  their  head, 
so  firmly  they  relied  on  his  capacity  and  good  fortune. 
He  was  then  threescore  and  ten  years  of  age;  and  had 
always  served  his  sovereign  with  inviolable  fidelity  and 
zeal,  for  which  he  was  very  ill  rewarded  ;  his  son  and 
himself  having  been  put  to  death,  merely  on  a  slight 
suspicion,  unsupported  by  any  real  proof,  which  ne¬ 
vertheless  obliterated  in  a  moment  all  the  great  ser¬ 
vices  both  had  done  their  country. 

Alexander  was  sensible  •  that  such 

A,  M.  3675.  cruel  executions  might  alienate  the 
Ant.  J.  C.  329.  affections  of  the  troops,  of  which  he 
had  a  proof,  by  the  letters  they  sent 
into  Macedonia,  which  were  intercepted  by  his  order; 
concluding,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  army  such  soldiers  as 
had  most  distinguished  themselves  by  their  murmurs 
and  complaints,  lest  their  seditious  discourses  should 
spread  the  same  spirit  of  discontent,  he  formed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  body  of  these,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to 
Leonidas;  this  kind  of  ignominy  being  the  only  pun¬ 
ishment  he  inflicted  on  them.  But  they  were  so  strong¬ 
ly  affected  with  it  that  they  endeavoured  to  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  it  brought  upon  them,  by  a  bravery, 
a  fidelity,  and  an  obedience,  which  they  observed  ever 
afterwards. 

To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  this  secret  discontent,  Alexander  set  out  upon 
his  march,  and  continued  to  pursue  Bessus;on  which 
occasion  he  exposed  himself  to  great  hardships  and 
dangers.  After  having  passed  through  Drangiana, 
Arachosia,  and  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi,  where  all 
things  submitted  to  his  arms,  he  arrived  at  a  moun¬ 
tain,  called  Paropamisus  (a  part  of  Caucasus)  where 
his  army  underwent  inexpressible  fatigues,  through 
weariness,  famine,  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  killed 
a  great  number  of  his  soldiers.  Bessus  laid  waste  all 
the  country  that  lay  between  him  and  mount  Cauca¬ 
sus,  in  order  that  the  want  of  provisions  and  forage 
might  deprive  Alexander  of  an  opportunity  of  pursu¬ 
ing  him.  He  indeed  suffered  very  much,  but  nothing 
could  check  his  vigour.  After  making  his  army  re¬ 
pose  for  some  time  at  Drapsaca,  he  advanced  towards 
Aornos  and  Bactria,  the  two  strongest  cities  of  Bac- 
triana,  and  took  them  both.  At  Alexander’s  ap¬ 
proach,  about  7  or  8000  Bactrians,  who  till  then  had 
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adhered  very  firmly  to  Bessus,  abandoned  him  to  % 
man,  and  retired  each  to  his  respective  home.  Bessus, 
at  the  head  of  the  small  number  of  forces  who  con¬ 
tinued  faithful  to  him,  passed  the  river  Oxus,  burnt  all 
the  boats  he  himself  made  use  of,  to  prevent  Alexan¬ 
der  from  crossing  it,  and  withdrew  to  Nauaca,  a  city 
of  Sogdiana,  fully  determined  to  raise  a  new  army 
there.  Alexander, however,  did  not  give  him  time  to 
do  this;  and  not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  building  of  boats  and  rafts,  he  supplied 
the  want  of  these  by  distributing  to  his  soldiers  a 
great  number  of  skins  stuffed  with  straw,  and  such¬ 
like  dry  and  light  materials;  upon  which  they  placed 
themselves,  and  crossed  the  river  in  this  manner; 
those  who  went  over  first,  drawing  up  in  battle  array, 
whilst  their  comrades  were  coming  after  them.  In 
this  manner  his  whole  army  passed  over  in  six  days. 

In  the  mean  while  Spitamenes,  who  was  Bessus’s 
chief  confidant,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  in 
concert  with  two  more  of  his  principal  officers.  Hav¬ 
ing  seized  his  person,  they  put  him  in  chains,  forced 
his  diadem  from  his  head,  tore  to  pieces  the  royal  robe 
of  Darius  which  he  had  put  on,  and  set  him  on  horse¬ 
back,  in  order  to  give  him  up  to  Alexander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  inhabited  by  the 
Branchid®.  These  were  the  descendants  of  a  family 
who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus,  whom  Xerxes,  at  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Greece,  had  formerly  sent  into  Upper  Asia, 
where  he  had  settled  them  in  a  very  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  in  return  for  their  having  delivered  up  to  him  the 
treasure  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymaeus,  the  keep 
ers  of  which  they  were.  They  received  the  king  with 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  surrendered 
both  themselves  and  their  city  to  him.  Alexander 
sent  for  such  Milesians  as  were  in  his  army,  who  pre¬ 
served  an  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Branchid®, 
because  of  the  treachery  of  their  ancestors.  He  then 
left  them  the  choice,  either  of  revenging  the  injury 
they  had  formerly  done  them,  or  of  pardoning  them  in 
consideration  of  their  common  extraction.  The  Mi¬ 
lesians  being  so  much  divided  in  opinion,  that  they 
could  not  agree  among  themselves,  Alexander  under¬ 
took  the  decision  himself.  Accordingly,  the  next  day 
he  commanded  his  phalanx  to  surround  the  city:  and 
a  signal  being  given,  they  were  ordered  to  plunder 
that  abode  of  traitors,  and  put  every  one  of  them  to 
the  sword:  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with 
the  same  barbarity  as  it  had  been  given.  All  the  citi¬ 
zens,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  going  to  pay 
homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdered  in  the  streets 
and  in  their  houses;  no  manner  of  regard  being  paid 
to  their  cries  and  tears,  nor  the  least  distinction  made 
ofageorsex.  They  even  pulled  up  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  walls,  that  not  the  least  traces  of  that 
city  might  remain.  But  of  what  crimes  were  those 
ill-fated  citizens  guilty?  Were  they  responsible  for 
those  their  fathers  had  committed  upwards  of  150 
years  before?  1  do  not  know  whether  history  fur¬ 
nishes  another  example  of  so  brutal  and  frantic  a 
cruelty. 

A  little  after,  Bessus  was  brought  to  Alexander,  not 
only  bound,  but  stark  naked.  Spitamenes  held  him 
by  a  chain,  which  went  round  his  neck;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  say,  whether  that  object  was  more  agreea 
ble  to  the  Barbarians  or  Macedonians.  In  presenting 
him  to  the  king,  he  said:  “  I  have,  at  last,  revenged 
both  you  and  Darius,  my  kings  and  masters.  I  bring 
you  this  wretch,  who  assassinated  his  sovereign,  ana 
who  is  now  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  he  himself 
gave  the  first  example  of.  Alas!  why  cannot  Darius 
himself  see  this  spectacle !”  Alexander,  after  having 
greatly  applauded  Spitamenes,  turned  about  to  Bes 
sus,  and  spoke  thus:  “Thou  surely  must  have  been 
inspired  with  the  rage  and  fury  of  a  tiger,  otherwise 
thou  wouldst  not  have  dared  to  load  a  king,  from  whom 
thou  hadst  received  so  many  instances  of  favoui,  with 
chains,  and  afterwards  murder  him!  Begone  from  my 
sight,  thou  monster  of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness.’' 
The  king  said  no  more,  but  sending  for  Oxatres,  Da 
rius  s  brother,  he  gave  Bessus  to  him,  in  ordei  thatht 
might  suffer  all  the  ignominy  he  deserved;  suspend 
ing,  however,  his  execution,  that  he  might  be  judged 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Persians. 
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SECTION  XL1.— ALEXANDER,  AFTER  TAKING  A 
GREAT  MANY  CITIES  IN  BACTRIANA,  BUILDS 
ONE  NEAR  THE  RIVER  IAXARTES,  WHICH  HE 
CALLS  BY  HIS  OWN  NAME.  THE  SCYTHIANS, 
ALARMED  AT  THE  BUILDING  OF  THIS  CITY,  AS 
IT  WOULD  BE  A  CHECK  UPON  THEM,  SEND  AM¬ 
BASSADORS  TO  THE  KING,  WHO  ADDRESS  THEM¬ 
SELVES  TO  HIM  WITH  UNCOMMON  FREEDOM. 
AFTER  HAVING  DISMISSED  THEM,  HE  PASSES 
THE  IAXARTES,  GAINS  A  SIGNAL  VICTORY  OVER 
THE  SCYTHIANS,  AND  BEHAVES  WITH  HUMANI¬ 
TY  TOWARDS  THE  VANQUISHED.  HE  CHECKS 
AND  PUNISHES  THE  INSURRECTION  OF  THE 
SOGDIANS,  SENDS  BESSUS  TO  ECBATANA  TO  BE 
PUT  TO  DEATH,  AND  TAKES  THE  CITY  OF  PE¬ 
TRA,  WHICH  WAS  THOUGHT  IMPREGNABLE. 
ALEXANDER,1  insatiable  of  victory  and  conquest, 
still  marched  forward  in  search  of  new  nations  whom 
ne  might  subdue.  After  recruiting  his  cavalry,  which 
had  suffered  very  much  by  their  long  and  dangerous 
marches,  he  advanced  to  the  Iaxartes.® 

Not  far  from  this  river  the  Barbarians  rushing  sud- 
denly  from  their  mountains,  came  and  attacked  Alex¬ 
ander’s  forces;  and  having  carried  off  a  greatnumber 
of  prisoners,  retired  to  their  lurking  holes,  in  which 
were  20,000  men,  who  fought  with  bows  and  slings. 
The  kin»-  went  and  besieged  them  in  person,  and 
being  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  attack,  he  was  shot 
with  an  arrow  in  the  bone  ofhis  leg,  and  the  iron  head 
stuck  in  the  wound.  The  Macedonians,  who  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  afflicted,  carried  him  off  imme¬ 
diately,  yet  not  so  secretly,  but  that  the  Barbarians 
knew  of  it;  for  they  saw  from  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  every  thing  that  was  doing  below.  The  next 
day  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  brought  in,  when  taking  off 
the  bandage  which  covered  his  wound,  he  showed 
them  his  leg,  but  did  not  tell  them  how  much  he  had 
been  hurt.  They  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  ofhis  being  wounded,  they  were  as  much  afflict¬ 
ed  as  the  Macedonians  could  possibly  be;  and,  that 
had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  find  the  person  who 
had  shot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him 
up  to  Alexander;  that  none  but  impious  wretches 
would  wage  war  against  the  gods;  in  a  word,  that  being 
vanquished  by  his  unparalleled  bravery,  they  surien- 
dered  themselves  to  him  with  the  nations  who  followed 
them.  The  king,  having  engaged  his  faith  to  them, 
and  taken  back  his  prisoners,  accepted  of  their  homage. 

After  this  he  set  out  upon  his  march,  and  getting 
into  a  litter,  a  great  dispute  arose  between  the  horse 
and  foot  who  should  carry  it,  each  of  those  bodies 

pretending  that  this  honour  belonged  to  them  only: 
and  there  was  no  other  way  of  reconciling  them,  but 
by  giving  orders  that  they  should  carry  it  in  turn. 

From  hence  he  got,  the  fourth  day,  to  Maracanda, 
a  very  considerable  city,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana, 
which  he  took;  and  after  leaving  a  considerable  gar¬ 
rison  there,  he  burned  and  laid  waste  all  the  open 

C°There  came  an  embassy  to  him  from  the  Abian 
Scythians,®  who  since  the  death  of  Cyrus  had  lived 
free  and  independent:  these  submitted  to  Alexander. 
They  were  considered  as  the  most  equitable  of  all  the 
Barbarians;  never  making  war  but  to  defend  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  liberty  established  among  them,  and 
which  they  no  ways  abused,  removed  all  distinction, 
and  equalled  the  meanest  among  them  with  the  great¬ 
est.  A  love  of  poverty  and  justice  was  their  peculiar 
characteristic,  and  enabled  them  to  live  happy  to¬ 
gether  without  wanting  either  kings  or  laws  Alex- 
Inder  received  them  kindly, and  sent  one  of  his  chief 
courtiers  to  take  a  view  of  their  country,  and  even  of 
the  Scythians  who  inhabit  beyond  the  Cimmerian 

B°HehhadS'marked  out  a  spot  of  ground  proper  for 


1  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  148,  149.  et  1.  iv.  p.  150-160.  a.  Curt. 

*"  s'ctuintus  Curtius  and  Arrian  call  it  the  Tanais,  but 
they  are  mistaken.  The  Tanais  lies  much  more  west¬ 
ward  a™1  emPties  itself  not  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  in 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  is  now  called  the  Don. 

»  Abii  Scythae. 


building  a  city  on  the  river  Iaxartes,  in  order  to  curb 
the  nations  he  had  already  conquered,  as  well  as 
those  he  intended  to  subdue.  But  this  design  was 
retarded  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  which 
was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  Bactrians. 
Alexander  despatched  Spitamenes,  who  had  deliver¬ 
ed  up  Bessus  into  his  hands,  believing  him  a  very  fit 
person  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance;  but 
he  himself  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  in¬ 
surrection.  The  king,  greatly  surprised  at  this  trea- 
chery,  was  determined  to  take  vengeance  of  him  in 
the  most  signal  manner.  He  marched  in  person  to 
Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it.  This  was  the  last  city  of 
the  Persian  empire,  apd  had  been  built  by  Cyrus, 
whose  name  it  bore.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Cra- 
terus,  with  two  more  of  his  general  officers,  to  be¬ 
siege  the  city  of  the  Memaceni,  to  whom  fifty  troop¬ 
ers  were  sent,  to  desire  them  to  sue  for  Alexander’s 
clemency.  These  met  with  a  very  kind  reception  at 
first,  but  in  the  night-time  they  were  all  cut  to  pie¬ 
ces.  Alexander  had  resolved  to  spare  Cyropolis, 
purely  for  the  sake  of  Cyrus;  for,  of  all  the  mon- 
archs  who  had  reigned  over  these  nations,  there  were 
none  he  admired  more  than  this  king  and  Semira- 
mis,  because  they  had  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  cou¬ 
rage  and  glorious  actions.  He  therefore  offered  very 
advantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they 
were  so  blindly  obstinate  as  to  reject  them,  and  that 
even  with  pride  and  insolence;  upon  which  he  storm¬ 
ed  the  city,  abandoning  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  razed  it  to  the  very  foundations.  From 
hence  he  went  to  the  other  city  which  Craterus  was 
besieging.  No  place  ever  made  a  more  vigorous  de¬ 
fence;  for  Alexander  lost  his  best  soldiers  before  it, 
and  was  himself  exposed  to  very  great  danger;  a 
stone  striking  him  with  so  much  violence  on  the 
head,  that  it  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  The  whole 
army  indeed  lamented  him  as  dead;  but  this  prince, 
whom  no  danger  nor  disappointment  could  depc.rss, 
pushed  on  the  siege  with  greater  vigour  than  before, 
the  instant  he  recovered,  without  staying  till  his 
wound  was  healed,  anger  adding  fresh  fuel  to  his 
natural  ardour.  Having  therefore  caused  the  wall 
to  be  sapped,  he  made  a  large  breach  in  it,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  which  he  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Several  other 
cities  met  with  the  same  fate.  This  was  the  third  re¬ 
bellion  of  the  Sogdians,  who  would  not  be  quiet, 
though  Alexander  had  pardoned  them  twice  before. 
They  lost  above  120,000  men  in  these  different  sieges. 
The  king  afterwards  sent  Menedemus  with  3000  foot 
and  800  horse  to  Maracanda,  whence  Spitamenes  had 
driven  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  had  shut  himself 
up  there.  , 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  returned  back  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Iaxartes,  where  he  surrounded  with 
walls  the  whole  spot  of  ground  which  his  army  had 
covered,  and  built  a  city  on  it,  sixty  furlongs4  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  which  he  also  called  Alexandria  ;  having 
before  built  several  of  that  name.  He  caused  the 
workmen  to  make  such  despatch,  that  in  less  than 
twenty  days  the  ramparts  were  raised,  and  the  houses 
built;  and  indeed  there  was  a  great  emulation  among 
the  soldiers,  who  should  get  his  work  done  soonest, 
every  one  of  them  having  had  his  portion  allotted 
him:  and  to  people  his  new  city,  he  ransomed  all  the 
prisoners  he  could  meet  with,  settled  several  Macedo¬ 
nians  there  who  were  worn  out  in  the  service,  and 
permitted  many  natives  of  the  country,  at  their  own 
request,  to  inhabit  it.  , 

But  the  king  of  those  Scythians  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  Iaxartes,  seeing  that  this  city,  built  on 
the  river,  was  a  kind  of  yoke  imposed  on  them,  sent  a 
great  body  of  soldiers  to  demolish  it,  and  to  d.ive  tne 
Macedonians  to  a  greater  distance.  Alexan  , 
had  no  design  of  attacking  the  Scythians,  finding  them 
make  several  incursions,  even  in  ^is  sig  ,  ^ 

insolent  manner,  was  very  much  perpl  i  P  .  ^ 

when  advice  was  brought  him  at Ahe  s  ,  ’  .. 

the  body  of  troops  he  had  ordered  to  Maracanda,  had 
been  all,  a  very  few  excepted,  cut  o  p 


*  Three  leagues. 
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number  of  obstacles  uniting;  together  would  have  dis¬ 
couraged  any  one  but  an  Alexander;  for  the  Sogdians 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  the  Bactrians  also;  his  army 
was  harassed  by  the  Scythians;  he  himself  was  brought 
so  low,  that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  upright,  to  mount 
on  horseback,  to  speak  to  his  forces,  or  give  a  single 
order.  To  increase  his  affliction,  he  found  his  army 
no  ways  inclined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river 
in  sight  of  the  enem}’,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  on  the  other  side.  The  king  continued  in  the 
utmost  perplexity  all  night  long;  however,  his  cou¬ 
rage  surmounted  every  difficulty.  Being  told  that  the 
auspices  were  not  propitious,  he  forced  the  soothsayer 
to  substitute  favourable  ones  in  their  stead.  At  day¬ 
break  he  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  and  showed  himself 
to  the  soldiers,  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  last 
wound  he  had  received.  These  held  the  king  in  such 
high  veneration,  that  his  presence  alone  immediately 
removed  all  their  fears,  so  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy, 
and  went-unanimously  and  paid  him  their  respects; 
entreating  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  against 
whom  they  before  had  refused  to  march.  They  work¬ 
ed  so  hard  at  the  rafts  or  floats,  that  in  three  days’  time 
they  had  made  12,000;  and  also  prepared  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  skins  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  passage  of  the 
river,  several  Scythian  ambassadors  arrived,  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  who  rode  through  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak 
with  the  king.  Alexander  having  sent  for  them  into 
his  tent,  desired  them  to  sit  down.  They  gazed 
attentively'  upon  him  a  long  time,  without  speaking  a 
single  word,  probably  being  surprised  (as  they  formed 
a  judgment  of  men  from  their  air  and  stature)  to  find 
that  his  did  not  answer  the  high  idea  they  entertained 
of  him  from  his  fame.  The  oldest  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  addressed  him  in  a  speech,  which,  as  Quintus 
Curtius  relates  it,  is  pretty  long  ;  however,  as  it  is 
very  curious,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  the 
greatest  part  of  it. 

“  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportionable  to 
thy  ambition,  the  whole  universe  would  have  been  too 
little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou  wouldst  touch  the 
east,  and  with  the  other  the  west:  and  not  satisfied 
with  this,  thou  wouldst  follow  the  sun,  and  know 
where  he  hides  himself.  Such  as  thou  art,  thou  yet 
aspirest  after  what  it  will  be  impossible  for  thee  to  at¬ 
tain.  Thou  crossest  over  from  Europe  intoAsia;and 
when  thou  shalt  have  subdued  all  the  race  of  men, 
then  thou  wilt  make  war  against  rivers,  forests,  and 
wild  beasts.  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  tall  trees  are 
many  years  a  growing,  but  may  be  torn  up  in  an 
hour’s  time;  that  the  lion  serves  sometimes  for  food 
to  the  smallest  birds;  that  iron,  though  so  hard,  is 
consumed  by  rust;  in  a  word,  that  there  isnothingso 
strong,  which  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  weakest 
thing'! 

“What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?  We  never  set 
foot  in  thy  country.  May  not  those  who  inhabit 
woods  be  allowed  to  live,  without  knowing  who  thou 
art,  and  whence  thou  comest?  We  will  neither  com¬ 
mand  over,  nor  submit  to,  any  man.  And  that  thou 
mayest  be  sensible  what  kind  of  people  the  Scythians 
are,  know  that  we  received  from  heaven,  as  a  rich  pre¬ 
sent,  ayoke  of  oxen,  a  plough-share,  an  arrow,  a  jave¬ 
lin,  and  a  cup.  These  we  make  use  of,  both  with  our 
friends,  and  against  our  enemies.  To  our  friends  we 
give  corn,  which  we  procure  by  the  labour  of  our  oxen; 
with  them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our  cup:  and 
with  regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  with  our  arrows,  and  near  at  hand  with  our  jave¬ 
lins.  It  is  with  these  we  formerly  conquered  the  most 
warlike  nations,1  subdued  the  most  powerful  kings, 
laid  waste  all  Asia,  and  opened  ourselves  a  wa'  into 
the  heart  of  Egypt. 

“But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate 
robbers,  thou  thyself  art  the  greatest  robber  upon 

*  This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  famous  irruption  of 
the  Scythians,  who  advanced  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Upper  Asia  for  twonty-eight  years.  See, the 
History  of  the  Assyrians.  I  have  not  followed  Quintus 
Curtius  litterly  in  this  place,  the  text  being  much  embar- 
assed.  j  I 


earth.  Thou  hast  plundered  all  the  nations  that  then 
hast  overcome.  Thou  hast  possessed  thyself  of  Lydia, 
invaded  Syria,  Persia,  and  Bactriana;  thou  art  forming 
a  design  to  march  as  far  as  India,  and  thou  now 
comest  hither  to  seize  upon  our  herds  of  cattle.  The 
great  possessions  thou  hast,  only  make  thee  covet  more 
eagerly  what  thou  hast  not.  Dost  thou  not  see  how 
long  the  Bactrians  have  checked  thy  progress?  Whilst 
thou  art  subduing  these,  the  Sogdians  revolt,  and  vic¬ 
tory  is  to  thee  only  the  occasion  of  war. 

“  Pass  but  the  Iaxartes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the 
great  extent  of  our  plains.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  thee 
to  pursue  the  Scythians;  and  I  defy  thee  ever  to  over¬ 
take  them.  Our  poverty  will  be  more  active  than  thy 
army,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many  nations;  and, 
when  thou  shalt  fancy  us  at  a  great  distance,  thou 
wilt  see  us  rush  suddenly  on  thy  camp;  for  we  pur¬ 
sue,  and  fly  from  our  enemies  with  equal  speed.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Greeks  speak  jestingly  of  the  Scy¬ 
thian  solitudes,  and  that  they  are  even  become  a  pro¬ 
verb;  but  we  are  fonder  of  our  deserts,  than  of  your 
great  cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  me  observe  to 
thee,  that  fortune  is  slippery;  hold  her  fast  therefore, 
for  fear  she  should  escape  thee.  Put  a  curb  to  thy 
felicity,  if  thou  desirest  to  continue  in  possession  of  it. 

“  If  thou  art  a  god,  thou  oughtest  to  do  good  to 
mortals,  and  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  possessions: 
if  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always  on  what  thou 
art.  They  whom  thou  shalt  not  molest,  will  be  thy 
true  friends;  the  strongest  friendships  being  contract¬ 
ed  between  equals;  and  they  are  esteemed  equals, 
who  have  not  tried  their  strength  against  each  other: 
but  do  not  imagine,  that  those  whom  thou  conquerest 
can  love  thee;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship 
between  a  master  and  his  slave,  and  a  forced  peace  is 
soon  followed  by  a  war. 

“  To  conclude, 2  do  not  fancy  that  the  Scythians 
will  take  an  oath  in  their  concluding  an  alliance. 
The  only  oath  among  them  is  to  keep  their  word  with¬ 
out  swearing.  Such  cautions  as  these  do  indeed  be¬ 
come  Greeks,  who  sign  their  treaties,  and  call  upon 
the  gods  to  witness  them;  but,  with  regard  to  us, our 
religion  consists  in  being  sincere,  and  in  keeping  the 
promises  we  have  made.  That  man  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  break  his  word  with  men,  is  not  afraid  of  deceiving 
the  gods;  and  of  what  use  could  friends  be  to  thee 
whom  thou  couldst  not  trust?  Consider  that  we  will 
guard  both  Europe  and  Asia  for  thee.  We  extend  as 
far  as  Thrace,  and  we  are  told,  that  Thrace  is  contigu¬ 
ous  to  Macedonia.  The  river  Iaxartes  alone  divides 
us  from  Bactriana.  Thus  we  are  thy  neighbours  on 
both  sides.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  thou  wilt 
have  us  for  friends,  or  enemies." 

The  barbarian  spoke  thus;  to  whom  the  king  made 
but  a  very  short  answer:  “That  he  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  both  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their 
counsel:  of  bis  good  fortune,  by  still  continuing  to 
rely  upon  it;  and  of  their  counsel,  by  not  attempting 
any  thing  rashly,”  Having  dismissed  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts,  which  by  this 
time  were  got  ready.  In  the  front,  he  placed  such  aa 
carried  bucklers,  and  made  them  kneel  down,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  secure  themselves  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy. 
Behind  these  were  those  who  worked  the  machines  for 
discharging  arrows  and  stones,  covered  on  all  sides 
with  soldiers  armed  cap-a-pie.  The  rest  who  followed 
the  engines,  had  their  shields  fixed  together  over  their 
heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  by  which  they  defended 
the  sailors  who  wore  corslets.  The  like  order  and 
disposition  were  observed  in  the  other  rafts  which 
carried  the  horse. 

The  army  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing.  Every 
thing  conspired  to  intimidate  them:  the  clamour  and 
confusion  that  are  inseparable  from  such  an  enter¬ 
prise;  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  carried  away 
every  thing  with  it;  and  the  sight  of  a  numerous 
army,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  the  opposite  shore. 
However,  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who  was  ever 

i  JuLa,ndo  Sratiam  Snythias  sancire  ne  eredideris  :  co- 
lendo  fidem  jurant.  Gracorum  ista  cautio  est,  qui  acta 
consignant,  et  deos  invocant :  nos  religionem  in  ipsa  fida 
novimus.  Qui  non  reverentur  homines,  fallunt  deos 
Quint.  Curt. 
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the  foremost  in  encountering  dangers,  made  them  ne-  I 
gleet  their  own  safety,  and  be  concerned  for  his  only,  : 
As  soon  as  the  Macedonians  began  to  draw  near  the  ! 
shore,  they  who  carried  shields  rose  up  together,  when  i 
throwing  their  javelins  with  a  steady  aim,  every  wea¬ 
pon  did  execution.  When  they  perceived  that  the  : 
enemy,  overpowered  with  that  shower  of  darts,  began 
to  give  way,  and  draw  their  horses  back,  they  leaped  ' 
on  the  shore  with  incredible  swiftness,  and  animating 
one  another,  began  the  charge  with  vigour.  In  this 
disorder,  the  troopers,  whose  horses  were  ready  bri¬ 
dled,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  quite  broke  them. 
The  king  could  not  be  heard,  by  reason  of  the 
faintness  of  his  voice,  but  the  example  he  set,  spoke 
for  him. 

And  now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  Macedonian 
army,  but  shouts  of  joy  and  victory,  whilst  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  attack  the  Barbarians  with  the  utmost  fury. 
The  latter  not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset, 
fled  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them;  for  they 
consisted  of  cavalry-  only.  Though  the  king  was  very 
weak,  he  nevertheless  pursued  them  briskly  a  long 
way,  till,  being  at  last  quite  spent,  he  was  obliged  to 
stop.  After  commanding  his  troops  to  pursue  them 
as  long  as  day-light  lasted,  he  withdrew  to  the  camp, 
in  order  to  repose  himself,  and  to  wait  the  return  of 
his  forces.  The  Macedonians  had  already  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  Bacchus,  which  were  marked 
out  by  great  stones  ranged  close  one  to  the  other, 
and  by  great  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  were  covered 
with  ivy.  However,  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  carried 
them  still  farther,  and  they  did  not  return  back  into 
the  camp  till  after  midnight;  having  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prison¬ 
ers,  with  1800  horses,  all  which  they  drove  before 
them.  On  Alexander’s  side,  there  were  but  sixty 
troopers  slain,  and  about  100  foot,  with  one  thousand 
wounded.  Alexander  sent  back  to  the  Scythians  all 
their  prisoners  without  ransom,  to  show,  that  not 
animosity,  but  a  thirst  of  glory  had  prompted  him  to 
make  war  against  so  valiant  a  nation. 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  cle¬ 
mency  with  which  the  king  treated  the  vanquished, 
greatly  increased  his  reputation.  The  Scy-thians  had 
always  been  considered  as  invincible;  but  after  their 
defeat,  it  was  owned  that  every  nation  in  the  world 
ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians.  The  Sacae,  who 
were  a  powerful  nation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
by  which  they  submitted  themselves  to  him,  and  re¬ 
quested  his  friendship.  The  Scy-thians  themselves 
made  an  apology  by  their  ambassadors;  throwing  the 
whole  blame  of  what  had  happened  on  some  few  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  declaring  that  they  were  ready  to  obey 
all  the  commands  of  the  victorious  prince. 

Alexander,  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care 
and  trouble  of  this  important  war,  bent  his  whole 
thoughts  on  Maracanda,  in  which  the  traitor  Spitame- 
nes  had  fortified  himself.  At  the  first  news  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  approach,  he  had  fled  away,  and  withdrawn 
into  Bactriana.  The  king  pursued  him  thither,  but 
despairing  to  come  up  with  him,  he  returned  back  and 
plundered  Sogdiana,  which  is  watered  by  the  river 
Polytimetus. 

Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prisoners, 
there  were  thirty  young  men,  all  well  shaped  and  very 
comely-,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the  country.  These 
being  told,  that  they  were  led  to  execution  by  Alex¬ 
ander’s  command,  began  to  sing  songs  of  joy,  to  leap 
and  dance,  discovering  all  the  indications  of  an  immo¬ 
derate  joy.  The  king,  surprised  to  see  them  go  to 
death  with  so  much  gaiety,  had  them  brought  before 
him;  when  he  asked  them,  how  they  came  to  break 
into  such  transports  of  joy,  when  they  saw  death  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes?  they  answered,  that  they  should 
have  been  afflicted,  had  any  other  person  but  himself 
put  them  to  death;  but  as  they  would  be  restored  to 
their  ancestors  by  the  command  of  so  great  a  monarch, 
who  had  vanquished  all  nations,  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  happy  in  a  death  so  glorious,  that  the  bravest 
men  would  wish  to  die  the  same.  Alexander,  admir¬ 
ing  their  magnanimity,  asked  whether  they  would  de¬ 
sire  to  be  pardoned,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
be  no  longer  his  enemies?  They  answered,  he  might 


be  assured  they  had  never  been  his  enemies;  but  that, 
as  he  had  attacked  them,  they  had  defended  them¬ 
selves;  and  that,  had  they  been  applied  to  in  a  gentle 
manner,  and  not  attacked  by  force  and  violence,  they 
would  have  vied  with  him  in  politeness  and  genero¬ 
sity.  The  king  asked  them  farther,  what  pledges 
they  would  give  him  of  their  faith  and  sincerity? 

“  No  other,”  answered  they,  “  but  the  same  life  we 
receive  from  your  goodness,  and  which  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  ready  to  give  back,  whenever  you  shall  re¬ 
quire  it.”  And,  indeed,  they  were  as  good  as  their 
word.  Four  of  them,  whom  he  took  into  his  body 
guard,  endeavoured  to  rival  the  Macedonians  in  zeal 
and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  small  number  of  forces 
in  Sogdiana,  marched  to  Bactria,  where,  having  as¬ 
sembled  all  his  generals,  he  commanded  Bessus  to  be 
brought  before  them;  when,  after  reproaching  him  for 
his  treachery,  and  causing  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut 
off,  he  sent  him  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  suffer  the  most 
extreme  torture,  under  the  direction  of  Darius’s  mo¬ 
ther.  Plutarch  has  left  us  an  account  of  this  execu¬ 
tion.  Four  trees  were  bent,  by  main  force,  one  to¬ 
wards  the  other;  and  to  each  of  these  trees,  one  of 
the  limbs  of  this  traitor’s  body  was  fastened.  After¬ 
wards,  these  trees  being  suffered  to  return  to  their 
natural  position,  they  flew  back  with  so  much  vio¬ 
lence,  that  each  tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed  to 
it,  and  so  quartered  him.  The  same  punishment  is 
at  this  day  inflicted  on  persons  convicted  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  who  are  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Greece,  a  large  number  of  recruits,  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  16,000  men.  By  this  considerable 
reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  those  who 
had  rebelled :  and,  to  curb  them  for  the  future,  he  built 
several  fortresses  in  Margiana. 

All  things  were  now  restored  to 
a  profound  tranquillity.  There  re-  A.  M.  3676. 
mained  but  one  strong  hold  called  Ant.  J.  C.  328. 
Petra  Oxiana,  or  the  rock  ofOxus, 
which  was  defended  by  Arimazes,  a  native  of  Sogdiana, 
with  30,000  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  provisions  for  two  years.  This  rock,  which 
was  very  high  and  craggy  on  all  sides,  was  accessible 
only  by  a  single  path  that  was  cut  in  it.  The  king,  after 
viewing  its  works,  was  a  long  time  in  suspense  whe¬ 
ther  he  should  besiege  it;  but,  as  it  was  his  character 
to  aim  at  the  marvellous  in  all  things,  and  to  attempt 
impossibilities,  he  resolved  to  try,  if  he  could  not  over¬ 
come,  on  this  occasion,  nature  itself,  which  seemed  to 
have  fortified  this  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  had  ren¬ 
dered  it  absolutely  impregnable.  However,  before  he 
formed  the  siege,  he  summoned  those  Barbarians, 
but  in  mild  terms,  to  submit  to  him.  Arimazes  re¬ 
ceived  this  offer  in  a  very  haughty  manner;  and  after 
using  several  insulting  expressions,  asked,  “  whether 
Alexander,  who  was  able  to  do  all  things,  could  fly 
also ;  and  whether  nature  had,  on  a  sudden, given  him 
wings?”  ,  . 

Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  insolent 
answer.  He  therefore  gave  orders  for  selecting,  from 
among  the  mountaineers  who  were  in  his  army,  300  of 
the  most  active  and  dexterous.  These  being  brought 
to  him,  he  addressed  them  thus:  “It  was  in  your 
country,  braveyoung  men,  that  I  stormed  such  places 
as  were  thought  impregnable;  that  I  made  my  way 
over  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snows:  crossed 
rivers,  and  broke  through  the  passes  of  Cilicia.  This 
rock,  which  you  see,  has  but  one  outlet,  which  alone 
is  defended  by  the  Barbarians,  who  neglect  every  other 
part.  There  is  no  watch  nor  sentinel,  except  on  that 
side  which  faces  our  camp.  If  you  search  very  nar 
rowly,  you  certainly  will  meet  with  some  path  that 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Nothing  has  been  made 
so  inaccessible  by  nature, as  not  to  be  surmounted  by 
,  valour;  and  it  was  only  by  our  attempting,  what  no 
■  one  before  had  hopes  of  effecting,  that  we  have  pos- 
1  sessed  ourselves  of  Asia.  Get  up  to  the  summi  ,  an 

•  when  you  shall  have  made  yourselves  masters  ot  it, 

•  set  up  a  white  standard  there  as  a  signal ;  and  be  as- 
I  sured,  that  I  then  will  certainly  disengage  you  from 
t  the  enemy,  and  draw  them  upon  myself,  by  making  a 
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diversion.”  The  king  accompanied  this  order  with 
the  most  splendid  promises;  but  the  pleasing  him, 
was  considered  by  them  as  the  greatest  of  all  rewards. 
Fired  therefore  with  the  most  noble  ardour,  and  fan¬ 
cying  they  had  already  reached  the  summit,  they  set 
out,  after  having  provided  themselves  with  wedges  to 
drive  into  the  stones,  with  cramp-irons,  and  thick 
ropes. 

The  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and 
commanded  them  to  begin  their  march  1  at  the  second 
watch  of  the  night,  by  that  part  which  should  seem  to 
them  of  easiest  access;  beseeching  the  gods  to  guide 
their  steps.  They  took  provisions  for  two  days;  and 
being  armed  with  swords  and  javelins  only,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  ascend  the  mountain,  walking  some  time  on 
foot;  afterwards,  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
climb,  some  clung  to  the  stones  which  projected  for¬ 
wards,  and  by  that  means  raised  themselves;  others 
thrust  their  cramp-irons  into  the  snow  that  was  frozen, 
to  keep  themselves  from  falling  where  the  way  was 
slippery;  while  others,  driving  in  their  wedges  with 
great  strength,  made  them  serve  as  so  many  scaling- 
ladders.  They  spent  the  whole  day  in  this  manner, 
hanging  against  the  rock,  and  exposed  to  numerous 
dangers  and  difficulties,  being  obliged  to  struggle  at 
th;e  same  time  with  snow,  colcf,  and  wind.  Neverthe* * 
<  less,  the  hardest  task  was  yet  to  come;  and  the  far¬ 
ther  they  advanced,  the  higher  the  rock  seemed  to 
rise.  But  that  which  terrified  them  most  was  the  sad 
spectacle  of  some  of  their  comrades  falling  down  pre¬ 
cipices,  whose  unhappy  fate  was  a  warning  to  them 
of  what  they  themselves  might  expect.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  they  still  advanced  forward,  and  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  so  vigorously,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties,  they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the 
rock.  But  they  were  all  inexpressibly  weary,  and 
many  of  them  even  lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs. 
Night  and  drowsiness  came  upon  them  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  dispersing  themselves  in  such  parts  of 
the  rock  as  were  free  from  snows,  they  lay  down  in 
them,  and  slept  till  day-break.  At  last  waking  from 
a  deep  sleep,  and  looking  on  all  sides  to  discover  the 
place  where  so  many  people  could  lie  hid,  they  saw 
smoke  below  them,  which  showed  them  the  haunt  of 
the  enemy.  They  then  put  up  the  signal,  as  had 
been  agreed;  and  their  whole  company  being  drawn 
up,  thirty-two  were  found  wanting,  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  ascent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  equally  fired  vvith  a  de¬ 
sire  of  storming  the  fortress,  and  struck  with  the  visible 
daogers  to  which  those  men  were  exposed,  continued 
on  foot  the  whole  day,  gazing  upon  the  rock,  and  did 
not  retire  to  rest  till  dark  night.  The  next  morning, 
by  peep  of  day,  be  was  the  first  who  perceived  the 
signal.  Nevertheless  he  was  still  in  doubt  whether 
he  might  trust  his  eyes,  because  of  the  false  splendour 
which  takes  place  at  day-break;  but  the  light  increas¬ 
ing,  he  was  sure  of  what  he  saw.  Sending  therefore 
for  Cophes,  who  before,  by  his  command,  had  sounded 
the  Barbarians,  he  despatched  him  a  second  time,  to 
exhort  them  to  think  better  of  the  matter;  and  in  case 
they  should  still  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  place, 
he  then  was  ordered  to  show  them  the  band  of  men 
behind  their  backs,  who  were  got  to  the  summit  of 
the  rock.  Cophes  employed  all  the  arguments  possi¬ 
ble,  to  engage  Arimazes  to  capitulate;  representing 
to  him,  that  he  would  gain  the  king’s  favour,  in  case 
he  did  not  interrupt  the  great  designs  he  meditated, 
by  obliging  him  to  make  some  farther  stay  before  that 
rock.  Arimazes  sent  a  haughtier  and  more  insolent 
answer  than  before,  and  commanded  him  to  retire. 
Then  Cophes  taking  him  by  the  hand,  desired  he 
would  come  out  of  the  cave  with  him,  which  the  Bar¬ 
barian  doing,  he  showed  him  the  Macedonians  posted 
over  his  head,  and  said  in  an  insulting  tone  of  voice, 
“  You  see  that  Alexander’s  soldiers  have  wings.”  In 
the  mean  time  the  trumpets  were  heard  to  sound  in 
every  part  of  the  Macedonian  camp,  and  the  whole 
army  snouted  aloud,  and  cried ,  Victory  1  These  things, 
though  of  little  consequence  in  themselves,  did  never¬ 
theless,  as  often  happens,  throw  the  Barbarians  into  so 


»  About  nine  or  ten  o’clock. 


great  a  consternation,  that  without  once  reflecting  how 
few  were  got  to  the  summit,  they  thought  themselves 
lost.  Upon  this,  Cophes  was  recalled,  and  thirty  of 
the  chiefs  among  the  Barbarians  were  sent  back  with 
him,  who  agreed  to  surrender  up  the  place,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  The  king, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  he  might  meet 
with,  was  however  so  exasperated  at  the  haughtiness 
of  Arimazes,  that  he  refused  to  grant  them  any  terms 
of  capitulation.  A  blind  and  rash  confidence  in  his 
own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him,  made 
him  insensible  to  every  danger.  Arimazes,  on  the 
other  side,  blinded  by  fear,  and  concluding  himself 
absolutely  lost,  came  down  with  his  relations  and  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  country  into  Alexander’s 
camp.  But  this  prince,  who  was  not  master  of  his 
anger,  forgetting  what  the  faith  of  treaties  and  hu¬ 
manity  required  on  this  occasion,  caused  them  all  to 
be  scourged  with  rods,  and  afterwards  be  fixed  to 
crosses,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The  multitude  of 
people  who  surrendered,  with  all  the  booty,  were 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  had  been 
newly  founded  in  those  parts,  and  Artabazus  was 
left  governor  of  the  rock  and  the  whole  province 
round  it. 

SECTION  XIV.— THE  DEATH  OF  CLITUS.  SEVE¬ 
RAL  EXPEDITIONS  OF  ALEXANDER.  HE  ENDEA¬ 
VOURS  TO  PROCURE  WORSHIP  TO  BE  PAID  TO 

HIMSELF,  AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  PER¬ 
SIANS.  DISCONTENTS  ARISE  AMONG  THE  MACE¬ 
DONIANS.  DEATH  OF  CALLI STHENES  THE  PHILO¬ 
SOPHER. 

„  Alexander3  having  subdued  the  Massagetae  and 
the  Dahse,  entered  Bazaria.  In  this  province  are  a 
great  number  of  large  parks  stocked  with  deer.  Here 
the  king  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  in  which  he 
was  exposed  to  very  great  peril;  for  a  lion  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  size  advanced  directly  to  him,  but  he  killed  him 
with  a  single  thrust.  Although  Alexander  came  off 
victorious  on  this  occasion,  yet  the  Macedonians, 
alarmed  at  the  danger  he  had  run,  and  the  whole 
army  in  his  person,  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  their  country,  that  the  king  should  go  no  more 
a-hunting  on  foot,  without  being  attended  by  some  ol 
his  courtiers  and  officers.  They  were  sensible,  that  s 
king  is  not  born  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  hi, 
subjects;  that  he  ought  to  be  careful  of  his  own  per 
son  for  their  sakes,  and  reserve  his  courage  for  othei 
dangers;  and  that  the  being  famous  for  killing  beasts 
(a  reputation  unworthy  of  a  great  prince)  ought  not 
to  be  purchased  so  dear. 

From  hence  he  returned  to  Maracanda,  where  he 
quelled  some  tumults  which  had  broken  out  in  that 
country.  Artabazus  requesting  to  be  discharged  from 
thegovernment  of  that  province,  by  reason  ofhis great 
age,  he  appointed  Clitus  his  successor.  He  was  an 
old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and  signali¬ 
zed  himself  on  many  occasions.  It  was  he  who  at  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  as  Alexander  was  fighting 
bareheaded,  and  Rosaces  had  his  arm  raised,  in  ordef 
to  strike  him  behind,  covered  the  king  with  his  shield, 
and  cut  off  the  Barbarian’s  hand.  Hellanice,  his  sister 
had  nursed  Alexander;  and  he  loved  her  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  mother. 
As  the  king,  from  these  several  considerations,  had 
very  great  respect  for  Clitus,  he  intrusted  him  with 
the  government  of  one  ofthe  most  important  provinces 
of  his  empire,  and  ordered  him  to  set  out  the  next 
day. 

Before  his  departure,  Clitus  was  invited  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  the  king,3  after 
drinking  immoderately,  began  to  celebrate  his  own 
exploits;  and  was  so  lavish  in  his  praises  of  himself, 
that  he  even  shocked  those  very  persons  who  knew 
that  he  spoke  truth.  However,  the  oldest  men  in  the 
company  held  their  peace,  till  beginning  to  depreciate 
the  warlike  acts  of  Philip,  he  boasted,  “  That  the  fa- 

»  Quint.  Curt.  1.  viii.  c.  1—8.  Arrian.  I.  iv.  p.  J61— 171 
Plut,  in  Alex.  p.  693 — 696.  Justin.  1.  xii.  c.  6,  7. 

*  In  quo  rex,  cum  multo  incaluisset  mero,  immodicus  ©s- 
timator  sui,  celebrare  qu©  gesserat  eoepit:  gravis  etiam  eo 
rum  auribus,  qui  sentiebant  vera  mcmorari.  Q.  Curt 
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mous  victory  of  Chaeronea  was  won  by  his  means;  j 
and  that  the  glory  of  that  celebrated  day  had  been  j 
torn  from  him  by  the  malice  and  jealousy  of  his  father:  | 
that  in  the  insurrection  1  which  broke  out  between  the 
Macedonians  and  mercenary  Greeks,  Philip,  fainting 
from  the  wonnds  he  had  received  in  that  tumult,  had 
laid  himself  on  the  ground;  and  could  not  think  of  a 
better  method  to  save  himself,  than  by  lying  along  as 
dead :  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  covered  him  with  his 
shield  and  killed  with  his  own  hands  those  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  fall  upon  him;  but  that  his  father  could 
never  prevail  upon  himself  to  confess  this  circum¬ 
stance  ingenuously,  being  vexed  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  his  own  son:  that  in  the  war  against  the  Illyrians, 
he  alone  had  done  every  thing,  Philip  having  had  no 
manner  of  share  in  it;  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy,  no  otherwise  than  by  the  letters  he  sent 
him:  that  the  persons  worthy  of  praise,  were  not  such 
as  initiated  themselves  in  the  mysteries2  of  the  Sa- 
niothracians,  when  they  ought  to  have  laid  waste  all 
Asia  with  fire  and  sword,  but  those  who  had  achiev¬ 
ed  such  mighty  exploits  as  surpassed  all  belief.” 

This  and  similar  discourse  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  young  men,  but  highly  offensive  to  those  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years;  especially  for  Philip’s  sake,  under 
whom  they  had  fought  many  years.  Clitus,  who  also 
was  flushed  with  wine,  turning  about  to  those  who 
sat  below  him  at  table,  quoted  to  them  a  passage 
from  Euripides,3  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  king 
could  only  hear  his  voice,  and  not  the  words  distinctly. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  was,  “  That  the  Greeks 
had  done  very  wrong  in  ordaining,  that  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  engraved  on  trophies,  the  names  of  kings  only 
should  be  mentioned;4  because,  by  these  means, 
brave  men  were  robbed  of  the  glory  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  with  their  blood.”  The  king,  suspecting  Cli¬ 
tus  had  let  drop  some  disobliging  expressions,  asked 
those  who  sat  nearest  him,  what  he  had  said?  As  no 
one  answered,  Clitus,  raising  his  voice  by  degrees, 
began  to  relate  the  actions  of  Ph  dip,  and  his  wars 
in  Greece,  preferring  them  to  whatever  was  doing  at 
that  time;  which  created  a  great  dispute  between  the 
young  and  old  men.  Whatever  vexation  the  king 
might  inwardly  feel,  he  nevertheless  stifled  his  resent¬ 
ment,  and  seemed  to  listen  very  patiently  to  all  Clitus 
spoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  have 
quite  suppressed  his  passion,  had  Clitus  stopped  there; 
but  the  latter,  growing  more  and  more  insolent,  as  if 
determined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  king,  went 
such  lengths,  as  openly  to  defend  Parmenio;  and  to 
assert,  that  the  destroying  of  Thebes  was  but  trifling 
in  comparison  of  the  victory  which  Philip  had  gained 
over  the  Athenians;  and  that  the  old  Macedonians, 
though  sometimes  unsuccessful,  were  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  who  were  so  rash  as  to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him,  that  in  giving  cowardice  the 
name  of  ill  success,  he  was  pleading  his  own  cause; 
Clitus  rises  up,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  with  wine  and 
anger:  “  It  is  nevertheless  this  hand,”  said  he  to  him, 
extending  it  at  the  same  time,  “  that  saved  your  life 
at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  It  is  the  blood  and 
wounds  of  these  very  Macedonians,  who  are  accused 
of  cowardice,  that  raised  you  to  this  grandeur.  But 
the  tragical  end  of  Parmenio  shows,  what  reward  they 
and  myself  may  expect  for  all  our  services.”  This 
last  reproach  stung  Alexander:  however  he  still  re¬ 
strained  his  passion,  and  only  commanded  him  to  leave 
the  table.  “  He  is  in  the  right,”  says  Clitus,  as  he 
rose  up,  “  not  to  hear  freeborn  men  at  his  table,  who 
can  only  tell  him  truth.  He  will  do  well  to  pass  his 
life  among  Barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be  proud 
to  pay  their  adoration  to  his  Persian  girdle  and  his 
white  robe.”  The  king,  now  no  longer  able  to  sup¬ 
press  his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his 
guards,  and  would  have  killed  Clitus  on  the  spot,  had 

i  This  sedition  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  place. 

s  It  was  usual  for  generals,  before  they  set.  out  on  their 
expeditions,  to  cause  themselves  to  be  initiated  in  these 
mysteries,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  who  presided  over 
them.  Possibly  Philip,  by  observing  this  ceremony,  had  de¬ 
layed  some  enterprise. 

»  In  his  Andromache.  .  . 

«  Alienoenim  sanguine  partam  gloriammtercipi.  Q.  Curt. 
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not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm,  and  Clitus  been 
forced,  but  with  great  difficulty,  out  of  the  hall.  How¬ 
ever,  he  returned  into  it  immediately  by  another  door, 
singing,  with  an  air  of  insolence,  verses  reflecting 
highly  on  the  prince:  who  seeing  the  general  near 
him,  struck  him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead 
at  his  feet,  crying  out  at  the  same  time,  “Go  now  to 
Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attalus.” 

Pile  king’s  anger  being  in  a  manner  extinguished 
on  a  sudden  in  the  blood  of  Clitus,  his  crime  displayed 
itself  to  him  in  the  blackest  and  most  dreadful  light. 
He  had  murdered  a  man,  who  indeed  had  abused  hie 
patience,  but  who  till  then  had  always  served  him 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  saved  his  life, 
though  he  was  ashamed  to  own  it.  He  had  that  in¬ 
stant  performed  the  vile  office  of  an  executioner,  in 
punishing,  by  a  horrid  murder,  the  uttering  of  some 
indiscreet  words,  which  might  be  imputed  to  the  fumes 
of  wine.  With  what  face  could  he  appear  before  the 
sister  of  Clitus,  his  nurse,  and  offer  ffier  a  hand  im¬ 
brued  in  her  brother’s  blood  ?  No  longer  able  to  sup¬ 
port  these  melancholy  reflections,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  friend’s  body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would 
have  despatched  himself  w'ith  it,  had  not  the  guards 
who  rushed  in  upon  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hands,  and 
forcibly  carried  him  into  his  own  apartment. 

He  passed  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  tears. 
After  that  groans  and  lamentations  had  quite  wasted 
his  spirits,  he  continued  speechless,  stretched  on  the 
ground,  and  only  venting  deep  sighs.  But  his  friends, 
fearing  this  silence  would  be  fatal,  forced  themselves 
into  his  chamber.  The  king  took  very  little  notice  of 
the  efforts  that  were  employed  to  comfort  him ;  but 
Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  putting  him  in  mind  of  a 
dream,  in  which  he  had  imagined  he  saw  Clitus, 
clothed  in  a  black  robe,  and  seated  at  table;  and  de¬ 
claring,  that  all  which  had  then  happened,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  eternal  decree  of  fate,  and  consequently 
unavoidable,  Alexander  appeared  a  little  easier  in  his 
mind.  He  n^xt  was  addressed  by  two  philosophers, 
Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  The  former  went  up 
to  him  with  an  air  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and 
endeavoured  to  suppress  his  grief,  by  agreeably  insin¬ 
uating  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  recall 
his  reason,  by  sound  reflections  drawn  from  the  very 
essence  of  philosophy,  and  by  carefully  shunning  all 
such  expressions  as  might  renew  his  affliction,  and 
fret  aw’ound,  which,  as  it  was  still  bleeding, required 
to  be  touched  with  the  gentlest  hand.  But  Anaxar¬ 
chus  was  not  so  considerate;  for  the  moment  he  en¬ 
tered,  he  cried  aloud,  “  What!  is  this  Alexander,  on 
whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed?  Behold  him 
here  extended  on  the  floor,  shedding  floods  of  tears, 
like  the  meanest  slave!  Does  not  lie  know,  that  he 
himself  is  a  supreme  law  to  his  subjects;  that  he  con¬ 
quered  merely  to  raise  himself  to  the  exalted  dignity 
of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject  himself  to  a 
vain  opinion?”  The  king  was  determined  to  starve 
himself;  so  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
his  friends  prevailed  with  him  to  (ake  a  little  suste¬ 
nance.  The  Macedonians  declared  by  a  decree,  that 
Clitus  had  been  justly  killed;  to  which  decree  Anax¬ 
archus  the  philosopher  had  given  occasion,  by  asserting 
that  the  will  of  princes  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state. 
Alas!  how  weak  are  all  such  reflections  against  the 
cries  of  a  justly  alarmed  conscience,  which  can  never 
be  quieted  either  by  flattery  or  false  arguments! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Clitus  had  committed  a 
great  and  inexcusable  fault.  It  was  indeed  his  duty, 
not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to  sully  the  glory 
of  Philip  his  benefactor;  but  to  show  his  dislike  of 
what  was  said,  by  a  mournful  but  modest  silence.  He 
possibly  might  have  been  allowed  to  have  given  his 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  late  monarch,  provided 
he  had  expressed  himself  with  prudence  and  modera¬ 
tion.  Had  such  moderation  been  unsuccessful,  he 
might  justly  have  merited  pity,  and  would  not  have 
been  criminal.  But  by  breaking  into  injurious  and 
shocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the  veneration 
due  to  the  sacred  character  of  kings:  with  regaid  to 
whom,  how  unjustly  soever  they  may  act,  not  only 
every  contemptuous  and  insulting  expression  is  forbid, 
but  every  disrespectful  and^  unguarded  word;  they 
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being  towards  their  subjects  the  representatives  of 
God  himself. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  banquet  extenuates  very  much,  or 
throws,  in  some  measure,  a  veil  over  Clitus’s  fault. 
When  a  piince  invites  a  subject  to  his  table;  when 
he  makes  him  the  companion  of  a  debauch,  and  in 
person  excites  him  to  drink  immoderately;  a  king  on 
such  an  occasion,  seems  to  forget  his  dignity,  and  to 
permit  his  guests  to  forget  it  also;  he  gives  a  sanc¬ 
tion,  as  it  were,  to  the  liberties,  familiarities,  and  sud¬ 
den  flights,  which  wine  commonly  inspires:  and 
should  lie  be  displeased  with  a  subject  for  equalling 
himself  with  him,  he  ought  to  blame  himself,  for  hav¬ 
ing  first  raised  a  subject  so  high.  A  fault  committed 
under  these  circumstances,  is  nevertheless  a  fault; 
but  then  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  expiated  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender. 

A  certain  author  compares  anger,* 1  when  united 
with  power,  to  thunder;  and,  indeed,  what  havoc  does 
it  not  then  make?  But  how  dreadful  must  it  be,  when 
joined  with  drunkenness!  We  see  this  in  Alexan¬ 
der.  How  unhappy  was  that  prince,  not  to  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  subdue  those  two  vices  in  his  youth;2 
but  even  to  have  been  confirmed  in  them,  from  the 
example  of  one  of  his  tutors?  For  it  is  asserted,  that 
both  were  the  consequences  of  his  education.  But 
what  can  be  meaner,  or  more  unworthy  a  king,  than 
drinking  to  excess?  What  can  be  more  fatal  or 
bloody,  than  the  transports  of  anger?  Alexander,3 
who  had  overcome  so  many  nations,  was  himself  con¬ 
quered  by  those  two  vices,  which  throw  a  shade  over 
the  glory  of  his  brightest  actions.  The  reason  of  this, 
says  Seneca,  is,  he  endeavoured  more  to  vanquish 
others,  than  to  subdue  himself;  not  knowing,  that  to 
triumph  over  our  passions  is,  of  all  conquests,  the 
most  glorious. 

Alexander,  after  continuing  ten  days  in  Maracanda, 
in  order  to  recover  his  spirits,  marched  into  the  Xenip- 
pa,a  province  bordering  upon  Scythia;  whithersome 
rebels  were  retired,  all  whom  he  subjected,  and  gave 
them  a  free  pardon.  From  thence  he  set  forward 
with  his  army  towards  the  Chorienian  rock,  of  which 
Sysimethres  was  governor.  All  aeress  to  it  seemed 
absolutely  impracticable;  nevertheless,  he  at  last  got 
near  it,  after  having  passed  through  numberless  diffi¬ 
culties,  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Oxyartes,  a  prince 
of  that  country,  who  had  adhered  to  Alexander,  he 
prevailed  with  Sysimethres  to  surrender.  The  king 
after  this  left  him  the  government  of  that  place,  and 
promised  him  very  great  advantages  in  case  he  con¬ 
tinued  faithful. 

Alexander  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Dahae,  be¬ 
cause  Spitamenes,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  had  taken 
refuge  among  them;  but  the  good  fortune  which  al¬ 
ways  attended  him,  spared  him  that  labour.  The 
wife  of  this  Barbarian,  being  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  vagabond  wretched  life  her  husband  had  forced 
her  to  lead,  and  having  often  entreated  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  surrender  himself  to  the  conqueror, she  her¬ 
self  murdered  him  in  the  night;  and,  quite  covered 
with  his  blood,  went  and  carried  his  head  to  the  king. 
Alexander  was  shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  and 
ordered  her  to  be  driven  ignominiously  from  the  camp. 

Alexander,  alter  having  drawn  his  army  out  of  the 
garrisons,  where  they  had  wintered  three  months, 
marched  towards  a  country  called  Gabaza.  In  his 
way  he  met  with  a  dreadful  storm,  !  lashes  of  light¬ 
ning  coming  thick  one  upon  the  other,  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  the  soldiers,  and  .entirely  discouraged  them.  It 
thundered  almost  incessantly,  and  the  thunderbolts 
fell  every  moment  at  .the  feet  of  the  soldiers;  so  that 


i  Fulmen  est,  ubi  cum  potestate  habitat  iracundia. 
Publ.  Syr. 

»  Nec  minus  error  eorum  nocet  moribus,  si  quidem  Le¬ 
onidas  Alexandci  pscdagogus,  at  a  Babylonio  Diogcne  tradi- 
tur,  quibcsdim  eum  vitiis  imbuit,  quae  robustum  quoque  et 
jam  maximum  regem  ab  ilia  insiitulione  puerili  sunt  prose- 
euta.  Quivtil.  I.  i.  c.  L 

i  Victor  tot  regum  atque  populorum,  irm  succnbuit.  Id 

enim  egerat,  ut  omnia  potius  haberet  in  poler»nte,  quam 

affectus. — Imperare  eibi,  maximum  imperium  est.  Senec. 

Epist.  cxiii. 


they  did  not  dare  either  to  stand  still  or  advance  for¬ 
ward.  On  a  sudden,  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  mixed 
with  hail,  came  pouring  down  like  a  flood;  and  so 
extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  country,  that  it  froze  the 
rain  as  soon  as  it  fell.  The  sufferings  of  the  army 
on  this  occasion  were  almost  insupportable.  The 
king,  who  was  the  only  person  invincible  by  these  ca¬ 
lamities,  rode  up  and  down  among  the  soldiers,  com¬ 
forted  and  animated  them;  and  pointing  at  smoke 
which  issued  from  distant  huts,  urged  them  to  march 
thither  with  all  the  speed  possible.  Having  given  or¬ 
ders  for  the  felling  of  a  great  number  of  trees,  and 
laying  them  in  heaps  up  and  down,  he  had  files  mad® 
in  different  places,  and  by  this  means  saved  the  army 
hut  upwards  of  1000  men  lost  their  lives.  The  king 
made  up  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  the  several  losses 
they  had  sustained  during  this  fatal  storm. 

When  they  were  recovered  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
march,  he  went  into  the  country  of  the  Sacae,  which 
he  soon  overran  and  laid  waste.  Soon  alter  this, 
Oxyartes  received  him  in  his  palace,  and  invited  him 
to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  in  which  he  displayed  all 
the  magnificence  of  the  Barbarians.  He  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter  called  Roxana,  whose  exquisite  bc-auty  was  heigh¬ 
tened  by  all  the  charms  ofwit  and  good  sense.  Alex¬ 
ander  found  her  charms  irresistible,  and  made  her 
his  wife;  covering  his  passion  with  the  specious  pre¬ 
tence,  of  uniting  the  two  nations  in  such  bands  as 
should  improve  their  mutual  harmony,  by  blending 
their  interests,  and  throwing  down  all  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  This  mar¬ 
riage  displeased  the  Macedonians  very  much,  and  ex¬ 
asperated  his  chief  courtiers,  to  see  him  make  one  of 
his  slaves  his  father-in-law:  but  as,  after  his  murder¬ 
ing  Clitus,4  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him  with  free¬ 
dom,  they  applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes  and 
countenances,  which  can  adapt  themselves  wonder¬ 
fully  to  flattery  and  servile  complaisance. 

In  fine;  having  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and 
embark  from  thence  on  the  ocean,  he  commanded  (in 
order  that  nothing  might  be  left  behind  to  check  his 
designs)  that  30,000  young  men  should  be  brought 
him,  all  completely  armed,  out  of  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  serve  him  at  the  same  time  for  hostages  as 
well  as  soldiers.  In  the  meanwhile  he  sent  Cratenus 
against  some  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
Polysperchon  likewise  subdued  a  country  called  Bu- 
bacene;  so  that  all  things  being  in  perfect  tranquillity', 
Alexander  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying  on 
war  with  India.  This  country  was  considered  as  the 
richest  in  the  world,  not  only  in  gold,  but  in  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  with  which  the  inhabitants  adorn¬ 
ed  themselves,  but  with  more  luxury  than  graceful¬ 
ness.  It  was  related,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers 
were  of  gold  and  ivory;  and  the  king,  norv  the  great 
est  monarch  in  the  world,  being  determined  not  to 
yield  to  any  person  whatsoever,  in  any  circumstance 
caused  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  to  be  set  off  with 
silver  plates,  put  golden  bridles  to  the  horses,  had  the 
coats  of  mail  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
prepared  to  march  for  this  enterprise,  at  the  head  of 
120,000  men,  all  equipped  thus  magnificently. 

All  tilings  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he 
thought  proper  to  reveal  the  design  he  had  so  long 
meditated,  viz.  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him;  anti 
was  solely  intent  on  the  means  of  putting  that  design 
in  execution.  He  was  anxious,  not  only  to  he  called, 
but  to  be  believed,  the  son  of  Jupiter;  as  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  him  to  command  absolutely  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  tongue,  and  that  the  Macedonians 
should  fall  prostrate,  and  adore  him  after  the  Persian 
manner. 

To  sootbeand  cherish  these  ridiculous  pretensions,5 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers,  those  common  pests 
of  courts,  who  are  more  dangerous  to  princes  than 
the  arms  of  their  enemies.  The  Macedonians,  indeed, 
would  not  stoop  to  this  base  adulation;  all  of  them, 
to  a  man,  refusing  to  vary,  in  any  manner,  from  the 

•  Sed,  post  Clyti  cajdern,  libertate  sublata,  vultu  qui  max¬ 
ima  servit,  assentiebantur.  Cl.  Curt. 

*  Non  deerat  talia  concupisccnti  perniciosa  adulatio,  per 
petuum  malum  regum,  quorum  ope?  saipius  assenfcetic 
quam  hosti9,  evertit.  Q.  Curt. 
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customs  of  their  country.  The  whole  evil  was  owing 
to  some  Greeks,  whose  depraved  manners  were  a 
scandal  to  their  profession  of  teaching  virtue  and  the 
sciences.  These,  though  the  very  refuse  of  Greece, 
were  nevertheless  in  greater  credit  with  the  king,  than 
either  the  princes  of  his  blood,  or  the  generals  of  his 
army:  it  was  such  creatures  as  these  that  placed  him 
in  the  skies;  and  published,  wherever  they  came,  that 
Hercules,  Bacchus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  would  resign 
their  seats  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appointed  a  festival,  and  made  an 
incredibly  pompous  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,  and  most  of  the  highest  quality  among  the 
Persians.  With  these  he  sat  down  at  table  for  some 
time,  after  which  he  withdrew.  Upon  this  Cleon,  one 
of  his  flatterers,  began  to  speak,  and  expatiated  very 
much  on  the  praises  of  the  king,  as  had  before  been 
agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long  detail  of  the  high  obli¬ 
gations  they  had  to  him,  all  which  (he  observed)  they 
might  acknowledge  and  repay  at  a  very  easy  expense, 
merely  with  two  grains  of  incense,  which  they  should 
offer  to  him  as  to  a  god,  without  the  least  scruple, 
since  they  believed  him  such.  To  this  purpose  he 
cited  the  example  of  the  Persians.  He  took  notice, 
that  Hercules  himself,  and  Bacchus,  were  not  ranked 
among  the  deities  till  after  they  had  surmounted  the 
envy  of  their  contemporaries;  that  in  case  the  rest 
should  scruple  to  pay  this  justice  to  Alexander’s  merit, 
he  himself  was  resolved  to  show  them  the  way,  and  to 
worship  him  if  he  should  come  into  the  hall:  but  that 
all  of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especially  those  that 
professed  wisdom,  who  ought  to  set  the  others  an 
example  of  the  veneration  due  to  so  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  this  speech  was  directed  to 
Callisthenes.  He  was  related  to  Aristotle, 1  who  had 
presented  him  to  Alexander  his  pupil,  that  he  might 
attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia* *  He 
was  considered,  upon  account  of  his  wisdom  and 
gravity,  as  the  fittest  person  to  give  him  such  whole¬ 
some  counsel  as  was  most  capable  of  preserving  him 
from  those  excesses,  into  which  his  youth  and  fiery 
temper  might  hurry  him;  but  he  was  accused  of  not 
possessing  the  gentle,  insin  uating  behaviour  of  courts; 
and  of  not  knowing  a  certain  medium,2  between  gro¬ 
velling  complaisance,  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Ari¬ 
stotle  had  attempted,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  soften  the 
severity  of  his  temper;  and  foreseeing  the  ill  conse¬ 
quences  with  which  this  disagreeable  liberty  of  speak¬ 
ing  his  mind  might  be  attended,  he  used  often  to 
repeat  the  following  verse  of  Homer  to  him:3 

My  6on,  thy  freedom  will  abridge  thy  day*. 

And  his  prediction  was  but  too  true. 

This  philosopher,  seeing  that  every  one,  on  this 
occasion,  continued  in  a  Jeep  silence,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed  on  him,  made 
a  speech,  which  appears  to  me  just  enough.  However, 
it  often  happens,  when  a  subject  is  bound  in  duty  to 
oppose  the  inclinations  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  most 
cautious  and  most  respectful  zeal  is  considered  as 
insolence  and  rebellion.  “  Had  the  king,”  said  he, 
“  been  present  at  the  speech  which  thou  hast  just 
made,  none  among  us  would  have  attempted  to  answer 
thee,  for  he  himself  would  have  interrupted  thee,  and 
not  have  suffered  thee  to  prompt  him  to  assume  the 
customs  of  barbarians,  in  casting  an  odium  on  his  per¬ 
son  and  glory,  by  so  servile  an  adulation.  But  since 
he  is  absent,  I  will  answer  thee  in  his  name.  I  con¬ 
sider  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all  the  honours  that  can 
be  paid  a  mortal;  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  worship  of  the  gods  and  that  of  men.  The  former 
includes  temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  sacrifices;  the 
latter  is  confined  to  praises  only,  and  awful  respect. 
We  salute  the  latter,  and  look  upon  it  as  glorious  to 
pay  them  submission,  obedience,  and  fidelity;  but  we 
adore  the  former,  we  institute  festivals  to  their  honour, 

t  Dio g.  Laert.  in  Aristot.  lib.  v.  303. 

•  Inter  abruptam  contumaciam  et  deforme  obsequium 
pergere  iter  ambilione  ac  periculis  vacuum.  Tacit.  Annul. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  £0. 

•  ilnvpopos  pot.  Ttxoy.  eirirjcci,  oi’  otyopsCug. 
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and  sing  hymns  and  anthems  to  their  glory.  The 
worship  of  the  gods  does  itself  vary,  according  to  their 
rank;  and  the  homage  we  nay  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
is  not  like  that  with  which  we  adore  Mercury  and 
Jupiter.  We  must  not  therefore  confound  all  distinc¬ 
tions,  either  by  bringing  down  the  gods  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  mortals,  or  by  raising  a  mortal  to  the  state  of  a 
god.  Alexander  would  be  justly  offended  should  we 
pay  to  another  person,  the  homage  due  to  his  sacred 
person  alone:  ought  we  not  to  dread  the  indignation 
of  the  gods  as  much,  should  we  bestow  upon  mortals 
the  honours  due  to  them  alone?  I  am  sensible  that 
our  m  march  is  vastly  superior  to  the  rest;  he  is  the 
greatest  of  kings,  and  the  most  glorious  of  conquerors: 
but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a  god.  To  obtain  this  title, 
he  must  first  be  divested  of  his  mortal  frame:  but 
this  it  is  greatly  our  interest  to  wish  may  not  happen, 
but  as  late  as  possible.  The  Greeks  did  not  worship 
Hercules  till  after  his  death :  and  that  not  till  the  ora¬ 
cle  had  expressly  commanded  it.  The  Persians  are 
cited  as  an  example  for  our  imitation:  hut  how  long 
is  it  that  the  vanquished  have  given  law  to  the  victor? 
Can  we  forget  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
not  to  subject  Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece?” 

The  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed 
whilst  Callisthenes  spoke,  was  a  sufficient  indication 
of  their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  stood  behind  the 
tapestry  all  the.  time,  heard  whatever  had  passed.  He 
thereupon  ordered  Cleon  to  be  told,  “That  without 
insisting  any  farther,  he  would  only  require  the  Per¬ 
sians  to  fall  prostrate,  according  to  their  usual  custom.” 
A  little  after  this  he  came  in,  pretending  he  had  been 
busied  in  some  affair  of  importance,  and  immediately 
the  Persians  fell  prostrate  to  adore  him.  Polysperchon, 
who  stood  near  him,  observing  that  one  of  them  bowed 
so  low  that  his  chin  touched  the  ground,  bid  him  in  a 
rallying  tone  of  voice,  to  strike  harder.  The  king, 
offended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polysperchon  into  prison, 
and  broke  up  the  assembly.  However,  he  afterwards 
pardoned  him;  but  Callisthenes  was  not  so  fortunate. 

To  rid  himself  of  him,  he  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  no  ways  guilty.  Hermolaus,  one  of 
the  young  officers  who  attended  upon  the  king  in  all 
places,  had,  upon  account  of  some  private  pique, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him;  but  it  was  very 
happily  discovered,  the  instant  it  was  to  be  put  in 
execution.  The  criminals  were  seized,  put  to  the 
torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among  them  had 
accused  Callisthenes ;  but  having  been  very  intimate 
with  Hermolaus,  that  alone  was  sufficient.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons, 
and  the  most  grievous  torments  were  inflicted  on  him, 
in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt.  But  he  insis¬ 
ted  upon  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  expired  in  the 
midst  of  his  tortures. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alex¬ 
ander’s  memory  as  this  unjust  and  cruel  death  of 
Callisthenes.  He  truly  merited  the  name  of  philoso¬ 
pher,  from  the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  the 
regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  above  all,  from  the 
hatred  he  so  evidently  manifested  for  dissimulation 
and  flattery  of  every  kind.  Fie  was  not  born  for 
courts,  the  frequenters  of  which  must  have  a  supple, 
pliable,  flexible  temper:  sometimes  indeed  it  must  be 
of  a  knavish  and  treacherous,  at  least  of  a  hypocriti¬ 
cal,  flattering  turn.  He  very  seldom  was  seen  at  the 
king’s  table,  though  frequently  invited  to  it:  and 
whenever  he  prevailed  so  far  upon  himself  as  to  go 
thither,  his  melancholy  silent  air  was  a  manifest  indica¬ 
tion,  that  he  disapproved  of  every  thing  that  was  said 
or  done  at  it.  With  this  humour,  which  was  a  little 
too  severe,  he  would  have  been  an  inestimable  trea¬ 
sure  to  a  prince  who  hated  falsehood ;  for  among  the 
many  thousands  who  surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid 
court  to  him,  Callisthenes  alone  had  courage  enough 
to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  where  do  we  meet  with 
princes  who  know  the  value  of  such  a  treasure  and  the 
use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  it?  Truth  seldom 
pierces  those  clouds  which  are  raised  by  the  authority 
of  the  great,  and  the  flattery  of  their  courtiers.  And 
indeed,  Alexander,  by  this  dreadful  example,  deprived 
all  virtuous  men  of  the  opportunity  ol  pointing  out  his 
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true  interest.  From  that  instant  no  one  spoke  with 
freedom  in  the  council;  even  those  who  had  the  great¬ 
est  love  for  thp  public  welfare,  and  a  personal  affec¬ 
tion  for  Alexander,  thought  themselves  not  obliged  to 
undeceive  him.  After  this  nothing  was  listened  to 
but  flattery,  which  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  that 
prince,  as  entirely  depraved  him,  and  justly  punished 
him  for  having  sacrificed  to  the  wild  ambition  of  having 
adoration  paid  him,  the  most  virtuous  man  about  his 
person. 

I  observe,  after  Seneca.l  that  the  death  of  Gallis- 
thenes  is  an  eternal  reproach  to  Alexander,  and  so 
horrid  a  crime,  that  no  quality,  how  beautiful  soever, 
no  military  exploit,  however  brilliant,  can  ever  efface 
its  infamy.  If  it  is  said  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that 
he  killed  an  infinite  number  of  Persians;  that  he 
dethroned  and  slew  the  most  powerful  king  of  the 
earth;  conquered  innumerable  provinces  and  nations; 
enetrated  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  extended  the 
ounds  of  his  empire  from  the  most  remote  part  of 
Thrace  to  the  extremities  of  the  East:  in  answer  to 
each  of  these  particulars,  “  Yes,”  says  Seneca,  ”  but 
he  murdered  Callisthenes;”i 2  a  crime  of  such  magni¬ 
tude,  that  it  entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his 
other  actions. 

SECTION  XV. — ALEXANDER  SETS  OUT  FOR  INDIA. 
A  DIGRESSION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THAT  COUNTRY. 
HE  BESIEGES  AND  TAKES  SEVERAL  CITIES  WHICH 
APPEARED  IMPREGNABLE,  AND  IS  OFTEN  IN  DAN¬ 
GER  OF  HIS  LIFE.  HE  CROSSES  THE  RIVER  INDUS, 
AND  AFTERWARDS  THE  HYDASPES,  AND  GAINS  A 
SIGNAL  VICTORY  OVER  PURUS,  WHOM  HE  RESTORES 
TO  HIS  THRONE. 

Alexander,  to  stop  the  murmurs  and  discontents 
which  arose  among  his  soldiers,  set  out  for  India,  lie 
himself  wanted  action  and  motion,  for  he  always, 
when  unemployed,  lost  part  of  the  glory  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  iu  war.  An  excess  of  vanity  and  folly  promp¬ 
ted  him  to  undertake  this  expedition;  a  project  quite 
useless  in  itself,  and  attended  with  very  dangerous 
consequences.  He  had  read  in  the  ancient  fables  of 
Greece,  that  Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  both  sons  of 
Jupiter,  like  himself,  had  marched  so  far.  He  was 
determined  not  to  be  surpassed  by  them:  and  there 
was  not  wanting  many  flatterers,  who  applauded  this 
wild,  chimerical  design. 

These  are  the  things  that  constitute  the  glory  and 
merit  of  such  pretended  heroes;  and  it  is  this  which 
many  people, dazzled  by  a  false  splendour,  still  admire 
in  Alexander:  a  ridiculous  desire  of  rambling  up  and 
down  the  world;  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  na¬ 
tions,  who  were  not  bound  to  him  by  any  obligations; 
of  treating  all  those  as  enemies,  who  should  refuse  to 
acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign;  of  ransacking 
and  extirpating  such  as  should  presume  to  defend 
their  liberties,  their  possessions  and  their  lives,  against 
an  unjust  invader,  who  came  from  the  extremity  of  the 
earth  to  attack  them,  without  the  least  shadow  of  rea¬ 
son.  Add  to  this  glaring  injustice,  the  rash  and  wild 
project  he  had  formed,  of  sub'duing  with  infinite  labour, 
and  the  utmost  hazard,  many  more  nations  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  keep  in  subjection;  and  the  sad 
necessity  to  which  he  was  reduced,  of  being  perpetu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  conquer  them  anew,  and  punish  them 
for  their  rebellion.  This  is  a  sketch  of  what  the 
conquest  of  India  would  exhibit  to  us,  after  I  shall 
have  given  some  little  account  of  the  situation  and 
manners  of  that  country,  and  of  some  of  its  rarities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts;  India  on  this, 
and  India  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  Alexan¬ 
der  did  not  go  beyond  the  former,  nor  even  so  far 

i  Hoc  ent  Alexnndri  crimen  seternum,  q.uod  nulla  virtus, 

nulla  beliorum  felicitas  redimet.  Nam  quotiens  quis  dixe- 
rit  ocr.idit  Persarum  multa  millia,  opponetur,  et  Uallisthe- 
nem.  Quotiens  dictum  erit,  occidit  Darium,  penes  quern 
tunc  magnum  regnum  erat ;  opponetur,  et  Callisthenem. 
Quotiens  dictum  erit,  omnia  oceano  tenus  vicit,  ipsum 
quoque  tentavit  novis  classibus,  et  imperium  ex  angu- 
lo  Tbrarise  usque  ad  orientis  terminus  protulit;  dicitur, 
«ed  Callisthenem  occidit.  Omnia  licSt  antiqua  ducum 
regumque  exempla  transierit,  ex  his  qua  fecit,  nihil  tam 
magnum  erit,  qudm  scelus  Oallisthenis.  Senec.  Nat.  quatst, 

i- VI  c.  23.  a  Q,  Curt.l.  viii.  c.9. 


as  the  Ganges.  This  first  part  13  situated  between 
two  great  rivers,  the  Indus,  whence  this  country  re¬ 
ceives  its  name,  and  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy  says,  the 
limits  of  it  are,  to  the  west,  Paropamisus,  Arachosia, 
and  Gedrosia,  which  either  form  a  part,  or  are  upon 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia;  to  the  north, 
Mount  Imaus,  which  is  a  part  of  Great  Tartary:  to 
the  east,  the  Ganges:  to  the  south,  the  Ocean  or 
Indian  Sea. 

All  the  Indians,3  according  to  Arrian,  are  free, 
and,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  have  no  slaves  among 
them.  The  only  difference  is,  the  latter  make  use  of 
foreign  slaves,  whereas  there  are  none  in  India.  They 
do  not  erect  any  monuments  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
but  are  of  opinion,  that  the  reputation  of  illustrious 
men  is  their  mausoleum. 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  first 
and  most  honourable,  though  the  least  numerous,  is 
that  of  the  Brahmans,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  religion.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
them  in  the  sequel. 

The  second  and  greatest  is  that  of  the  husband¬ 
men.  These  are  had  in  great  esteem.  Their  only 
occupation  is  to  cultivate  the  fields,  and  they  are  never 
taken  from  this  employment  to  carry  arms  and  serve 
in  the  field:  even  in  time  of  war,  it  is  an  inviolable 
law,  never  to  molest  them  or  their  lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who 
keep  herds  and  flocks,  and  never  come  into  cities. 
They  rove  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  often 
exercise  themselves  in  hunting. 

The  fourth  is  of  traders  and  artificers,  among 
whom  pilots  and  seamen  are  included.  These  three 
last  orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king,  and  none  are 
exempt  from  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  any  thing,  receive  a  stipend  from  the 
public. 

The  fifth  is  of  soldiers,  whose  only  improvement  is 
war:  they  are  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries; 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
all  things.  Their  life,  at  all  times,  is  free  and  disen¬ 
gaged  from  rares  of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers  (‘E*V»*o*roif) 
who  superintend  the  actions  of  others,  and  examine 
every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  the  country,  and 
report  the  whole  to  the  prince.  The  virtues  and  quali¬ 
ties  required  in  these  magistrates  are  exactness,  sin¬ 
cerity,  probity,  and  the  love  of  their  country.  None 
of  these  magistrates,  says  the  historian,  have  ever  been 
accused  of  telling  an  untruth.  Thrice  happy  nation, 
were  this  really  fact!  However,  this  observation 
proves  at  least  that  truth  and  justice  were  had  in  great 
honour  in  this  country,  and  that  knavery  and  in 
sincerity  were  detested  in  it. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  era 
ployed  in  the  public  councils,  and  who  share  the  care* 
of  the  government  with  the  sovereign.  From  this 
class  are  taken  magistrates,  intendants,  governors  of 
provinces,  generals,  and  all  military  officers,  whether 
for  land  or  sea;  comptrollers  of  the  treasury,  recei¬ 
vers,  and  all  who  are  entrusted  with  the  public  mo¬ 
neys. 

These  different  orders  of  the  state  never  intermix 
by  marriage;  and  an  artificer,  for  instance,  is  not 
allowed  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  class  of  hus¬ 
bandmen;  and  so  of  the  rest.  None  of  these  can  fol¬ 
low  two  professions  at  the  same  time,  nor  quit  one 
class  tor  another.  It  is  natural  to  conclbde,  that  this 
regulation  must  have  contributed  very  much  to  the 
ini  pro  v  emeu  t  of  all  arts  and  trades;  as  every  one  added 
his  own  industry  and  reflections  to  those  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  which  were  delivered  down  to  him  by  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  tradition. 

Many  observations  might  be  made  on  these  Indian 
customs,  which  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  for  the  sake  of 
proceeding  in  my  history.  1  only  entreat  the  reader  to 
observe,  that  in  every  wise  government,  every  well- 
governed  state,  the  tilling  of  lands,  and  the  grazing  ot 
cattle  (two  perpetual  and  certain  sources  of  riches  and 
abundance,)  have  always  been  one  of  the  chief  objecta 
of  the  care  of  those  who  preside  in  the  administration, 
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and  that  the  neglect  of  either  is  erring  against  one  of 
the  most  important  maxims  in  policy. 

I  also  admire  very  much  that  custom  of  appointing 
overseers,  whether 'they  are  known  for  such  or  not, 
who  go  upon  the  spot,  in  order  to  inspect  the  conduct 
of  governors,  'attendants,  and  judges;  the  only  method 
to  prevent  the  rapine  and  outrages,  to  which  unlimited 
authority,  and  the  distance  from  a  court,  frequently 
give  occasion;  the  only  method, at  the  same  time,  for 
a  sovereign  to  know  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  govern  happily  the 
people  whom  Providence  has  entrusted  to  his  care. 
This  care  regards  him  personally;  and  those  who  act 
under  him  can  no  more  dispense  with  the  discharge  of 
it,  than  they  can  usurp  his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  from  the  month  of 
June  to  those  of  September  and  October,  excessive 
rains  fall  very  often,  whereby  the  crossing  of  rivers  is 
rendered  much  more  difficult,  and  frequent  inunda¬ 
tions  happen.  Hence  we  may  judge  how  greatly,  during 
all  this  season,  the  armies  of  Alexander  must  have 
suffered,  as  they  were  at  that  time  in  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I 
shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  elephants,  with 
which  that  country  abounds  more  than  any  other. 
The  elephant  exceeds  all  terrestrial  animals  in  size. 
Some  are  thirteen  or  fifteen  feet  high.  The  female 
goes  a  whole  year  with  heryoung.  It  lives  sometimes 
to  the  age  of  100  or  120  years;  nay  much  longer,  if 
some  ancient  writers  may  becredited.  Its  nose, called 
its  trunk  {proboscis ,)  is  long  and  hollow,  like  a  large 
trumpet,  and  serves  the  elephant  instead  of  a  hand,* 
which  it  moves  with  incredible  agility  and  strength, 
and  thereby  is  of  prodigious  service  to  it.  The  ele 
phant,2  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  size,  is  sc 
tractable  and  industrious,  that  one  would  be  almost 
apt  to  conclude  it  were  formed  with  something  like 
human  reason.  It  is  susceptible  of  affection,  fond¬ 
ness,  and  gratitude,  so  far  as  to  pine  away  with  sor¬ 
row  when  it  has  lost  its  master,  and  even  sometimes 
to  destroy  itself  when  it  happens  to  have  ill  used  or 
murdered  him  in  the  transport  of  its  fury.  There  is 
no  kind  of  thing  which  it  cannot  be  taught.  Arrian, 
whose  authority  is  not  to  be  questioned,  relates, 
that  he  had  seen  an  elephant  dance  with  two  cym¬ 
bals  fixed  to  his  legs,  which  he  struck  one  after  the 
other  in  cadence  with  his  trunk;  while  the  rest 
eed  round  him,  keeping  time  with  a  surprising  exact- 

'  **ess-  •  , .  , 
He  describes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  taken.  The  Indians  inclose  a  large  snot  ot 
ground,  with  a  trench  of  about  twenty  feel  wide,  and 
fifteen  high,  to  which  there  is  access  but  in  one  part 
and  this  is  a  bridge,  which  is  covered  with  turf;  in  order 
that  these  animals,  who  are  very  subtle,  may  not  sus¬ 
pect  any  thing.  Of  the  earth  that  is  dug  out  of  the 
trench,  a  kind  of  wall  is  raised  on  the  outer  side,  of 
which  a  little  kind  of  chamber  is  made,  where  people 
conceal  themselves  in  order  to  watch  these  animals 
leaving  a  very  small  opening.  In  this  enclosure  two 
or  three  tame  female  elephants  are  set.  The  instant 
the  wild  elephants  see  or  smell  them,  they  run  and 
whirl  about  so  much,  that  at  last  they  enter  the  en 
closure,  upon  which  the  bridge  is  immediately  broken 
down,  and  the  people  upon  the  watch  fly  to  the  neigh 
bouring  villages  for  help.  After  they  have  been  broke 
for  a  few  days  by  hunger  and  thirst,  people  enter  th 
enclosure  upon  ’tame  elephants,  and  with  these  they 
attack  them.  As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time  very- 
much  weakened,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a 
long  resistance.  After  throwing  them  on  the  ground, 
men  °-et  upon  their  backs,  having  first  made  a  deep 
wound  round  their  necks,  about  which  they  throw  a 
rope,  in  order  to  put  them  to  great  pain,  in  case  they 
attempt  to  stir.  Being  tamed  in  this  manner,  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  led  quietly  to  the  houses  with 
the  rest,  where  they  are  fed  with  grass  and  green  corn, 
and  gradually  tamed  by  blows  ana  hunger,  till  such 

1  Manus  data  elephantis,  quia  propter  magniludinem  cor- 
poris  diffieiles  aditus  habebant  ad  pasturn.  Cic.  de  nat.  deor. 
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time  as  they'  obey  readily  their  master’s  voice,  anti 
perfectly  understand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formerly  made 
of  these  animals  in  battle;  however,  they  frequently 
made  greater  havoc  in  the  army  to  which  they  belonged 
than  in  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth,  or  rather 
tusks,  furnish  us  with  ivory.  But  it  is  time  to  return 
to  Alexander. 

This3  prince  having  entered  India,4  all  the  petty 
kings  of  these  countries  came  to  meet  him,  and  make 
their  submissions.  They  declared  that  he  was  the 
third  son  of  Jupiter,5  who  had  arrived  in  their  coun¬ 
try:  that  they  had  known  Bacchus  and  Hercules  no 
otherwise  than  by  fame;  but  as  for  Alexander,  they 
had  the  happiness  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy  his  pre¬ 
sence.  The  king  received  them  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  commanding  them  to  accompany  him,  and 
serve  him  as  guides.  As  no  more  of  them  came  in  to 
pay  their  homage,  he  detached  Hepharstion  and  Per- 
diccas  with  part  of  his  forces,  to  subdue  all  who  should 
refuse  to  submit.  He  ordered  them  to  advance  as  far 
as  the  Indus,  and  to  prepare  boats  to  convey  his  army 
across  that  river.  But  finding  he.  was  obliged  to  cross 
several  rivers,  he  caused  these  boats  to  be  built  in  such 
a  form,  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces;  the  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  them  carried  upon  waggons,  and  afterwards 
put  together  again.  Then,  having  commanded  Cra- 
terus  to  follow  him  with  his  phalanx,  he  himself 
marched  before,  with  his  cavalry  and  light-armed 
troops;  and  after  a  slight  engagement,  he  defeated 
those  who  had  dared  to  make  head  against  him,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  next  city,  into  which  they  fled. 
Craterus  being  come  up,  the  king,  in  order  to  terrify, 
at  the  first  onset,  those  nations  who  had  not  yet  felt 
the  power  of  the  Macedonian  anus,  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  burn  down  the  fortifications  of  that  place, 
which  he  besieged  in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  trie  sword.  Butas  he  v\  as  going  round 
the  walls  on  horseback,  he  was  wounded  by  an  arrow. 
Notwithstanding  this  accident,  he  took  the  city,  after 
which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all  the  soldiers  and 
inhabitants,  and  did  not  so  much  as  spare  the  houses. 

After  subduing  this  nation,  which  w'as  of  no  great 
consequence,  he  marched  towards  the.  city'  of  Nysa, 
and  encamped  pretty  near  its  walls,  behind  a  foiest, 
that  hid  it.  In  the  mean  time, it  grew  so  very  cold  in 
the  night,  that  they  had  never  yet  felt  so  excessive  a 
chill;  but,  very  happily  for  them,  a  remedy  was  near 
at  hand.  They  felled  a  great  number  of  trees,  and 
lio-hted  up  several  fires,  which  proved  very  comforta¬ 
ble  to  the  whole  army.  The  besieged  having  attempt¬ 
ed  a  sally  with  ill  success,  a  faction  arose  m  the  city, 
some  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  surrender,  whilst  others  were  for  holding  out. 
This  coming  to  the  king’s  ear,  he  only  blocked  up 
the  city,  and  did  not  do  the  inhabitants  any  farther 
injury;  till  at  last,  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the 
siege,  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  accordingly 
were  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror.  They  declared 
that  their  city  had  been  built  by  Bacchus.  The  whole 
army,  for  six  days  together,  celebrated  games,  and 
made  rejoicings  on  this  mountain,  in  honour  or  t  e 
god  who  was  there  worshipped. 

He  marched  from  thence  to  a 
country  called  Dseaala,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 

who  had  Hed  for  shelter  to  inaccessi- 

ble  mountains,  as  had  also  those  of  Acadera,  into  which 
he  afterwards  entered.  This  obliged  him  to  change 
his  method  of  war,  and  to  disperse  his  forces  in  dihe- 
rent  places,  by  which  means  the  enemy  were  all  de¬ 
feated  at  once:  no  resistance  was  made  any  where, 
and  those  who  were  so  courageous  as  o  w a 

coming  up  of  the  Macedonians,  were  all  cut  to  pieces 

Ptolemy  took  several  little  cities  the  instant  he  set 
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dywn  before  them:  Alexander  carried  the  large  ones, 
and,  after  uniting  all  his  forces,  passed  the  river  Cho- 
aspes,1  and  left  Ccenus  to  besiege  a  rich  and  populous 
city,  railed  Bazira  by  the  inhabitants. 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Massaga,  whose 
king,  called  Assacanus,  was  lately  dead,  and  Cleophes, 
his  mother,  ruled  the  province  and  city.  There  were 
30,000  foot  in  it,  and  both  nature  and  art  seemed  to 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  its  fortifications; 
for  towards  the  east,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  very- 
rapid  river,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access;  and  on  the  west  and  south  were  high 
craggy  rocks;  at  the  foot  whereof  were  caves,  which 
through  length  of  time  had  increased  into  a  kind  of 
abysses;  and  where  these  failed,  a  trench  of  an  asto¬ 
nishing  depth  was  digged  with  incredible  labour. 

Whilst  Alexander  wasgoinground  thecity,  to  view 
its  fortifications,  he  was  shot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf 
of  his  leg;  but  he  only  pulled  out  the  weapon,  and, 
without  so  much  as  binding  up  the  wound,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  continued  to  view  the  outward  fortifica¬ 
tions  ot  the  city.  But  as  he  rode  with  his  leg  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  congealing  of  the  blood  put  him  to  great 
pain,  it  is  related  that  he  cried,2  “  Every  one  swears 
that  I  am  the  son  of  Jupiter,  but  my  wound  makes 
me  sensible  that  I  am  a  man.”  However,  he  did  not 
leave  the  place  till  he  had  seen  every  thing;  and  given 
all  the  necessary-  orders.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  there¬ 
fore,  demolished  such  houses  as  stood  without  the  city, 
and  with  the  rubbish,  filled  up  the  gulfs  above  men¬ 
tioned..  Others  threw  great  trunks  of  trees  and  huge 
stones  into  them;  and  all  laboured  with  so  much  vi¬ 
gour,  that  in  nine  days  the  works  were  completed,  and 
the  towers  were  raised  upon  them. 

The  king,  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed, 
visited  the  works,  and  after  applauding  the  soldiers 
for  their  great  despatch,  caused  the  engines  to  be 
brought  forward,  whence  a  great  number  of  darts  were 
discharged  against  those  who  defended  the  walls.  But 
that  which  most  tetrified  the  barbarians,  was  those 
towers  of  a  vast  height,  which  seemed  to  them  to 
move  of  themselves.  This  made  them  imagine,  that 
they  were  made  to  advance  by  the  gods;  and  that 
those  battering-rams  which  beat  down  walls,  and  the 
javelins  thrown  by  engines,  the  like  ofwhich  they  had 
never  seen,  could  not  be  the  effect  of  human  strength : 
so  that,  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  defend  the  city,  they- withdrew  into  the  citadel;  but 
not  finding  themselves  more  secure  there,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  propose  a  surrender.  The  queen  af¬ 
terwards  came  and  met  Alexander,  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  ladies,  who  all  brought  him  wine 
in  cups,  by  way  of  sacrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a 
very  gracious  reception,  and  restored  her  to  her 
kingdom. 

From  hence  Polysperchon  was  sent  with  an  army 
to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora,  which  he  soon  took.  Most 
of  its  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  the  rock  called 
Aornos.  There  was  a  tradition,  that  Hercules  having 
besieged  this  rock,  an  earthquake  had  forced  him  to 
quit  the  siege.  There  are  not  on  this  rock,  as  on 
many  others,  gentle  declivities  of  easy  access;  but  it 
rises  like  a  bank;  and  being  very  wide  at  the  bottom, 
grows. narrower  all  the  way  to  the  top,  which  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  point.  The  river  Indus,  whose  source  is 
not  far  from  this  place,  flows  at  the  bottom,  its  banks 
being  perpendicular  and  high;  and  on  the  other  side 
were  vast  morasses,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
betore  the  rock  could  betaken.  Very  happily  for  the 
Macedonians  they  were  near  a  forest.  This  the  king 
caused  to  be  cut  down,  commanding  the  soldiers  to 
carry  off  nothing  but  the  trunks,  the  branches  of 
which  were  lopped,  in  order  that  they  might  be  carried 
with  the  less  difficulty;  and  he  himself  threw  the  first 
trunk  into  the  morass.  The  army  seeing -this,  shouted 
for  joy,  and  every  soldier  labouring  with  incredible 
diligerire,  the  work  was  finished  in  seven  days;  im¬ 
mediately  after  which  the  attack  began.  The  officers 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the 


*  This  is  not  the  Choaspes  vvmoh  runs  oy  Susa. 
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king  to  expose  himself  on  this  occasion,  the  danger 
being  evidently  too  great.  However,  the  trumpet  had 
no  sooner  sounded,  than  this  prince,  who  was  not 
master  of  his  courage,  commanded  his  guaids  to  fol¬ 
low,  himself  first  climbing  the  rock.  At  this  sight  it 
appeared  no  longer  inaccessible,  and  every  one  flew- 
alter  him.  Never  were  soldiers  exposed  to  greater 
danger;  but  they  were  all  resolved  to  conquer  or  die. 
Several  fell  from  the  rock  into  the  river,  whose  whirl¬ 
pools  swallowed  them  up.  The  barbarians  rolled 
great  stones  on  the  foremost,  who  being  scarce  able 
to  keep  upon  their  feet  (the  rock  was  so  slippery ,)  fell 
down  the  precipices,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  No 
sight  could  possibly  be  more  dismal  than  this;  the 
king,  greatly  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  so  many  brave 
soldiers,  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  though  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  taking  the  place, 
and  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  he  acted  as  if 
he  intended  to  continue,  and  accordingly  gave  orders 
for  bringing  forward  the  towers  and  other  engines. 
The  besieged,  by  way  of  insult,  made  great  rejoi¬ 
cings;  and  continued  their  festivity  for  two  days  and 
two  nights,  making  the  rock  and  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  echo  with  the  sound  of  their  drums  and 
cymbals.  But  the  third  night  they  were  not  heard, 
and  the  Macedonians  were  surprised  to  see  every 
part  of  the  rock  illuminated  with  torches.  The  king 
was  informed,  that  the  Indians  had  lighted  them  to 
assist  their  flight,  and  to  guide  them  the  more  easily 
among  the  precipices,  during  the  obscurity  of  the 
night.  Immediately  the  whole  army,  by-  Alexander’s 
order,  shouted  aloud,  which  terrified  the  fugitives  so 
much,  that  several  of  them  fancying  they  saw  the 
enemy,  flung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
perished  miserably.  The  king,  having  so  happily  and 
unexpectedly  possessed  himself  of  the  rock,  in  an  al¬ 
most  miraculous  manner,  thanked  the  gods,  and  offer¬ 
ed  sacrifices  in  their  honour. 

From  hence  he  marched  towards  Erbolim us  which 
he  took,  and  after  sixteen  days’  march  arrived  at  the 
river  Indus,  where  he  found  that  Hephsestion  had 
got  all  things  ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to  the 
orders  given  him.  The  king  of  the  country,  called 
Omphis,  whose  father  died  some  time  before,  had  sent 
to  Alexander,  to  know  whether  he  w-ould  give  him 
leave  to  wear  the  crown.  Notwithstanding  he  had 
received  this  permission,  he  nevertheless  delayed  as¬ 
suming  it  till  his  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet  him 
with  his  whole  army;  and  when  Alexander  was  ad¬ 
vanced  pretty  near,  he  pushed  forward  his  horse,  came 
up  singly  to  him,  and  the  king  did  the  same.  The 
Indian  then  told  him  by  an  interpreter,  “that  he  was 
come  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  order  to 
deliver  up  all  his  forces  into  his  hands;  that  he  sur¬ 
rendered  his  person  and  kingdom  to  a  monarch,  who 
he  was  sensible,  fought  only  with  the  view  of  ac¬ 
quiring  glory,  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  trea¬ 
chery.”  The  king,  greatly  satisfied  with  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  the  barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  restored 
him  to  his  kingdom.  He  then  made  Alexander  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  fifty-six  elephants,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  animals  of  prodigious  size.  Alexander  ask¬ 
ing  him  which  were  most  necessary  to  him,  husband¬ 
men  or  soldiers?  he  replied,  that  as  he  was  at  war 
with  two  kings,  the  latter  were  of  greatest  service  to 
him.  These  two  monarchs  were  Abisares  and  Porus, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
dominions  of  both  were  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hydaspes.  Omphis  assumed  the  diadem,  and 
took  the  name  of  Taxilus.  by  which  the  kings  of  that 
country  were  usually  called.  He  made  magnificent 
presents  to  Alexander,  who  did  not  sutler  himself  to' 
be  exceeded  in  generosity. 

The  next  day,  ambassadors  from  Abisares,  waiting 
upon  the  king,  surrendered  up  to  him,  pursuant  to  the 
power  given  them, all  the  dominions  oftheir  sovereign; 
and  after  a  promise  of  fidelity  had  been  given  on  both 
sides,  they  returned  back. 

Alexander  expecting  that  Porus,  astonished  with 
the  report  of  his  glory,  would  not  fail  to  submit  to  him, 
sent  a  message  to  that  prince,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
vassal,  requiring  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet  him 
upon  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Porus  answered 
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with  great  composure,  that  he  would  meet  him  upon 
the  frontiers,  but  it  should  be  sword  in  hand.  At  the 
same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  elephants,  which 
were  of  great  service,  were  sent  to  Alexander.  He 
gave  the  superintendance  of  all  his  elephants  to  Taxi- 
lus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes. 
Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  it,  in  order 
to  dispute  the  passage  with  him;  and  had  posted  at 
the  head  of  his  army  eighty -five  elephants  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  size,  and  behind  them  300  chariots,  supported 
by  30,000  foot;  he  had  not  at  most  above  7000  horse. 
This  prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  much  larger 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  he  himself  exceeded  the 
usual  stature  of  men;  so  that,  clothed  in  his  armour, 
glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  he  appeared  at  the 
same  time  terrible  and  majestic.  The  greatness  of 
his  courage  equalled  that  ot  his  stature,  and  he  was 
as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  possible  for  the  mon¬ 
arch  of  so  barbarous  a  people  to  be. 

The  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  theenemy,  but 
the  river  they  were  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  four  fur¬ 
longs  wide  (about  400  fathoms,)  and  so  deep  in  every 
part,  that  it  looked  like  a  sea,  and  was  no  where  forda¬ 
ble.  It  was  vastly  impetuous  notwithstanding  its 
great  breadth;  for  it  rolled  with  as  much  violence, as 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow  channel;  and  its 
raging,  foaming  waves,  which  broke  in  many  places, 
discovered  that  it  was  full  of  stones  and  rocks. 
However,  nothing  was  so  dreadful  as  the  appearance 
of  the  shore,  which  was  quite  covered  with  men,  hor¬ 
ses,  and  elephants.  Those  hideous  animals  stood  like 
so  many  towers,  and  the  Indians  exasperated  them, 
in  order  that  the  horrid  cry  they  made  might  fill  the 
enemy  with  great  terror.  However,  this  could  not  in¬ 
timidate  an  army  of  men,  whose  courage  was  proof 
against  all  attacks,  and  who  were  emboldened  by  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity;  but  then  they  did 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  as  their  barks 
were  so  crazy,  to  surmount  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
or  land  with  safety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  which  the 
Indians  and  Macedonians  used  to  swim,  with  their 
arms  over  their  heads;  and  slight  skirmishes  took 
place  every  day  in  the  sight  of  the  two  kings,  who 
were  well  pleased  to  try  their  strength  in  these  small 
excursions,  and  to  form  a  judgment  from  such  skir¬ 
mishes  of  the  success  of  a  general  battle.  There 
were  two  young  officers  in  Alexander’s  army,  Egesi- 
machus  and  Nicanor,  men  of  equal  intrepidity,  and 
who,  having  been  ever  successful,  despised  dangers 
of  every  kind.  They  took  with  them  the  bravest 
youths  in  the  whole  army;  and  with  no  other  wea¬ 
pons  than  their  javelins,  swam  to  an  island  in  which 
several  of  the  enemy  were  landed;  where,  with  scarce 
any  other  assistance  but  their  intrepidity,  they  made 
a  great  slaughter.  After  this  bold  stroke,  they  might 
have  retired  with  glory,  were  it  possible  for  rashness, 
when  successful,  to  keep  within  bounds.  But  as  they 
waited  with  contempt,  and  an  insulting  air,  for  those 
who  came  to  succour  their  companions,  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  had  swam  un¬ 
perceived  to  the  island,  and  overwhelmed  with  the 
darts  which  were  shot  from  far.  Those  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  were  either 
carried  away  by  the  waves,  or  swallowed  up  by  the 
whirlpools.  The  courage  of  Porus,  who  saw  all  this 
from  the  shore,  was  surprisingly  increased  by  this 
success. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity;  and  finding  he 
could  not  pass  the  Hydaspes  by  force  of  arms,  he 
therefore  resolved  to  nave  recourse  to  artifice.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  caused  his  cavalry  to  attempt  several 
times  to  pass  it  in  the  night,  and  to  shout  as  if  they 
really  intended  to  ford  the  river,  all  things  beingpre- 
red  for  that  purpose.  Immediately  Porus  hurried 
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thither  with  his  elephants,  but  Alexander  continued 
in  battle  array  on  the  bank.  This  stratagem  having 
been  attempted  several  times,  and  Porus  finding  the 
whole  but  mere  noise  and  empty  menaces,  he  took  no 
farther  notice  of  these  motions,  and  only  sent  =couts  to 
every  part  of  the  shore.  Alexander  being  now  no 
longer  apprehensive  of  having  the  whole  army  of 
the°enemy  fall  upon  him,  in  his  attempting  to  cross 


the  river  in  the  night,  began  to  resolve  seriously  to 
pass  it. 

There  was  in  the  river,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Alexander’s  camp,  an  island  of  a  greater  extent 
than  either  of  the  rest,  which  being  covered  with  trees 
was  well  suited  to  conceal  his  design,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  that  way.  How 
ever,  the  better  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  front 
the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on  this  occasion,  he  left 
Crater  us  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of  the  army, 
with  orders  for  them  to  make  a  great  noise,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  which  should  be.  appointed,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  Indians,  and  make  them  believe  that  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  cross  the  river;  but  that  he  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  this,  till  such  time  as  Porus  should  have  raised 
his  camp,  and  marched  away  his  elephants,  either  to 
withdraw  or  advance  towards  those  Macedonians  who 
should  attempt  the  passage.  Between  the  camp  and 
the  island  he  had  posted  Meleager  and  Gorgias  with 
the  foreign  horse  and  foot,  with  orders  for  them  to 
pass  over  in  bodies,  the  instant  they  should  see  him 
engaged  in  battle. 

After  giving  these  orders,  he  took  the  rest  of  his 
army,  as  well  cavalry  as  infantry;  and,  wheeling  off 
from  the  shore,  in  order  to  avoid  being  perceived,  he 
advanced  in  the  night-time  towards  the  island  into 
which  he  was  resolved  logo;  and  the  better  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  Alexander  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched  in 
the  camp  where  he  had  left  Craterus,  which  was  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  Porus.  His  life-guards  were  drawn 
up  round,  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  with  which 
the  majesty  of  a  great  king  is  usually  surrounded. 
He  also  caused  a  royal  robe  to  be  put  upon  Attalus, 
who  was  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  and  so  much 
resembled  the  king,  both  in  stature  and  features, 
especially  at  so  great  a  distance  as  the  breadth  of  the 
river,  that  (he  enemy  might  suppose  Alexander  him¬ 
self  was  on  the  bank,  and  was  attempting  the  passage 
in  that  place.  He,  however,  wras  by  this  time  got  to 
the  island  above  mentioned;  and  immediately  landed 
upon  it  from  boats,  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  whilst 
the  enemy  were  employed  in  opposing  Craterus.  But 
on  a  sudden  a  furious  storm  arose,  w'hich  seemed  as  if 
it  would  retard  the  execution  of  his  project,  yet  proved 
of  advantage  to  it;  for  so  fortunate  was  this  prince, 
that  obstacles  changed  into  advantages  and  succours 
in  his  favour.  The  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  very 
violent  shower,  with  impetuous  winds,  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  and  thunder,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  hearing 
or  seeing  any  thing.  Any  man  but  Alexander  would 
have  abandoned  his  design;  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
was  animated  by  the  very  danger,  not  to  mention  that 
the  noise,  the  confusion,  and  the  darkness,  assisted  his 
passage.  He  thereupon  made  the  signal  for  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  his  troops,  and  went  oft  himself  in  the 
first  boat.  It  is  reported  that  it  was  on  this  occasion 
he  cried  out,  “  O  Athenians,  could  you  believe  that  I 
would  expose  myself  to  such  dangers  to  merit  youy 
applause!”  And,  indeed,  nothing  could  contribute 
more  to  eternize  his  name,  than  the  having  his  actions 
recor  ded  by  such  great  historians  as  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon;1  and  so  anxious  was  he  about  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  should  be  given  him  after  his  death,  that  he 
wished  it  were  possible  for  him  to  return  again  into 
the  world  only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  know  what 
impression  the  perusal  of  his  history  would  make  on 
the  minds  of  men. 

Scarce  any  person  appeared  to  oppose  their  landing, 
because  Porus  was  wholly  taken  up  with  Craterus, 
and  imagined  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  oppose  his 
passage.  Immediately  this  general,  pursuant  to  his 
orders,  marie  a  prodigious  clamour,  and  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river.  Upon  this 
all  the  boats  came  to  shore,  one  excepted,  which  the 
waves  dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock.  The  moment 
Alexander  was  landed,  he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle 
his  little  army,  consisting  of  6000  toot  and  5000  hoise 
He  himself  headed  the  latter;  and  having  commanded 
the  foot  to  make  all  imaginable  despatch  alterlmu,  he 
marched  before.  It  was  his  firm  opinion,  that  in  case 
the  Indians  should  oppose  him  with  their  whole  force 
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nis  cavalry  would  give  him  infinite  advantage  over 
them ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  might  easily  continue 
fighting  till  his  foot  should  come  up;  or,  that  in  case 
the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  having  passed 
the  river,  should  fly,  it  would  then  be  in  his  power 
to  pursue,  and  make  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

rorus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the 
river,  had  sent  against  him  a  detachment,  commanded 
by  one  of  his  sons,  of  2000  horse  and  120  chariots. 
Alexander  imagined  them  at  first  to  be  the  enemy’s 
van-guard,  and.  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them; 
but  being  informed  it  was  but  a  detachment,  he 
charged  them  with  such  vigour,  that  Porus’s  son  was 
killed  upon  the  spot,  with  400  horses,  and  all  the 
chariots  were  taken.  Each  of  these  chariots  carried 
six  men ;  two  were  armed  with  bucklers,  two  bowmen 
sat  on  each  side,  and  two  guided  the  chariot,  who 
nevertheless  always  fought  when  the  battle  grew 
warm,  having  a  great  number  of  darts  which  they 
discharged  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did  little  exe¬ 
cution  that  day,  because  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  in 
great  abundance,  had  moistened  the  earth  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  stand  upon 
their  legs:  and  the  chariots  being  very  heavy,  most 
of  them  sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud. 

Porus,  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
the  defeat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  Alexander’s  ap¬ 
proach,  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  proper  for 
aim  to  continue  in  his  post,  because  Craterus,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Macedonian  army,  made  a  feint  as  if  they 
intended  to  pass  the  river.  However  he  at  last  re¬ 
solved  to  go  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he  justly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  the  head  ot  the  choicest  troops  of  his 
army.  Accordingly,  leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in 
his  camp,  to  amuse  those  who  were  posted  on  the 
opposite  shore,  he  set  out  with  30,000  foot,  4000  horse, 
300  chariots,  and  200  elephants.  Being  come  into  a 
firm,  sandy  soil,  into  which  his  horses  and  chariots 
might  wheel  about  with  ease,  he  drew  up  his  army 
in  battle  array,  with  an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up 
of  the  enemy.  He  posted  in  front,  and  on  the  first 
line,  all  the  elephants  at  100  feet  distance  one  from 
the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  a3  a  bul¬ 
wark  to  his  foot,  who  were  behind.  It  was  his  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  enemy’s  cavalry  would  not  dare  to  en¬ 
gage  in  these  intervals,  because  of  the  fear  their  hor¬ 
ses  would  have  ot  the  elephants;  and  much  less  the 
infantry,  when  they  should  see  that  of  the  enemy 
posted  behind  the  elephants,  and  themselves  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  trod  to  pieces  by  those  animals.  He 
had  posted  some  of  his  foot  on  the  same  line  with  the 
elephants,  in  order  to  cover  their  right  and  left; 
and  this  intantry  was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of 
horse,  before  which  his  chariots  were  posted,  buch 
Was  the  order  and  disposition  of  Porus’s  army. 

Alexander  being  come  in  sightofthe  enemy, halted 
to  wait  the  coming  of  his  foot,  which  marched  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  and  arrived  a  little  after;  and  in 
order  that  they  might  have  time  to  take  breath,  and 
not  be  led,  fatigued  as  they  were,  against  the  enemy, 
he  caused  his  horse  to  makeagreat  many  evolutions, 
in  order  to  gain  time.  But  now  every  thing  being 
ready,  and  the  infantry  having  sufficiently  recovered 
their  vigour,  Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  He 
did  not  think  proper  to  begin  by  attacking  the  enemy’s 
main  body,  where  the  infantry  and  the  elephants  were 
posted,  for  the  very  reason  which  had  made  Porus 
draw  them  up  in  that  manner:  but  his  cavalry  being 
stronger,  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  them;  and 
marching  against  the  left  wing,  sent  Ocenus  with  his 
own  regiment  of  horse,  and  that  of  Demetrius,  to 
charge  them  at  the  same  time;  ordering  him  to  attack 
the  cavalry  on  the  left,  in  the  rear,  while  he  himself 
would  charge  them  both  in  front  and  flank.  Seleucus, 
Antigonus,  and  Tauron,  who  commanded  the  foot' 
were  ordered  not  to  stir  from  their  posts,  till  Alex¬ 
ander’s  cavalry  had  put  that  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as 
their  foot,  into  disorder. 

Being  come  within  arrow-shot,  he  detached  1000 
bowmen  on  horse-back,  with  orders  for  them  to  make 
their  discharge  on  the  horse  of  Porus’s  left  wing,  in 
order  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  whilst  he  himself  should 
charge  this  body  in  flank,  before  it  had  time  to  rally. 


I  The  Indians,  having  closed  their  squadrons,  advanced 
I  against  Alexander.  At  that  instant  Camus  charged 
them  in  the  rear,  according  to  the  orders  given  him; 
so  that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  face  about  on  all 
sides,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  1000  bowmen, 
and  against  Alexander  and  Ccenus.  Alexander,  to 
make  the  best  advantage  of  the  confusion  into  which 
this  sudden  evolution  had  thrown  them,  charged  with 
great  vigour  those  that  made  head  against  him,  who 
being  no  longer  able  to  stand  so  violent  an  attack, 
were  soon  broke,  and  retired  behind  the  elephants,  as 
to  an  impregnable  rampart.  The  leaders  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  made  them  advance  against  the  enemy’s  horse 
but  that  very  instant,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  moving 
on  a  sudden,  surrounded  those  animats,  and  charged 
with  their  pikes  the  elephants  themselves  and  their 
leaders.  This  battle  was  very  different  from  all  those 
which  Alexander  had  hitherto  fought;  for  the  ele¬ 
phants  rushing  upon  the  battalions,  broke,  with  inex¬ 
pressible  fury,  the  thickest  of  them;  when  the  Indian 
horse,  seeing  theMacedonian  foot  stopped  by  theele- 
phants,  returned  to  the  charge;  however,  that  of  Alex¬ 
ander  being  stronger,  and  having  greater  experience 
in  war,  broke  this  body  a  second  time,  and  obliged  it 
again  to  retire  towards  the  elephants;  upon  which  the 
Macedonian  horse  being  all  united  in  one  body,  spread 
terror  and  confusion  wherever  they  attacked.  The 
elephants  being  all  covered  with  wounds,  and  the 
greatest  part  having  lost  their  leaders,  no  longer  ob¬ 
served  their  usual  order;  but,  frantic  as  it  were  with 
pain,  no  longer  distinguished  friends  from  foes,  but 
running  about  from  place  to  place,  they  overthrew 
every  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  The  Macedo¬ 
nians,  who  had  purposely  left  a  greater  interval  be¬ 
tween  their  battalions,  either  made  way  for  them 
wherever  they  came  forward,  or  charged  with  darts 
those  that  fear  and  the  tumult  obliged  to  retire.  Alex¬ 
ander,  after  having  surrounded  the  enemy  with  his 
horse,  made  a  signal  to  his  foot  to  march  up  with  all 
imaginable  speed,  in  order  to  make  a  last  effort,  and 
to  fall  upon  them  with  his  whole  force;  all  which 
they  executed  very  successfully.  In  this  manner  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces; 
and  a  body  of  their  foot,  which  sustained  no  less  loss, 
seeing  themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at  last  fled. 
Craterus,  who  had  continued  in  the  camp,  with  the 
rest  of  his  army,  seeing  Alexander  engaged  with 
Porus,  crossed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed 
soldiers  with  his  troops,  who  were  fresh  and  vigorous, 
killed  as  many  enemies  in  the  retreat  as  had  fallen  in 
the  battle. 

The  Indians  lost  on  this  occasion  20,000  foot  and 
3000  horse;  not  to  mention  the  chariots  which  were 
all  broken  to  nieces,  and  the  elephants,  all  of  which 
were  either  killed  or  taken.  Porus’s  two  sons  fell  in 
this  battle,  with  Spitacus,  governor  of  the  province; 
all  the  colonels  of  horse  and  foot,  and  those  who 
guided  the  elephants  and  chariots.  As  for  Alexander, 
he  lost  but  fourscore  of  the  6000  soldiers  who  were  at 
the  first  charge,  ten  bowmen  of  the  horse,  twenty  of 
his  horse  guards,  and  200  common  soldiers. 

Porus,  after  having  performed  all  the  duties  both  of 
a  soldier  and  a  general  in  the  battle,  and  fought  with 
intrepid  bravery,  seeing  all  his  horse  defeated  and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  foot,  did  not  behave  like  the  great 
king  Darius,  who,  on  a  like  disaster,  was  the  first  that 
fled  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  the  field  as  lon<>- 
as  one  battalion  or  squadron  stood  their  ground;  but 
at  last,  having  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  he 
retired  upon  his  elephant;  and  was  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  rest,  by  the  greatness  of  his  stature, 
and  his  unparalleled  bravery.  Alexander,  finding 
who  he  was  by  those  glorious  marks,  and  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  saving  him,  sent  Taxilus  after  him,  because 
he  was  of  the  same,  nation.  The  latter  advancing  as 
near  to  him  as  he  might,  without  running  any  daiwer 
ot  being  wounded,  called  out  to  him  to  stop,  in  order 
to  hear  the  message  he  had  brought  him  from  Alex¬ 
ander.  lorus  turning  back,  and  seeing  it  was  Tax- 
d us,  his  old  enemy:  “How!”  says  he  “is  it  not 
lax, Ins  that  calls,  that  traitor  to  his  country  and 
kingdom  .  ’  Immediately  after  which  he  w’ould  have 
tiansfixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he  not  instantly 
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retired.  Notwithstanding  this,  Alexander  being  still 
desirous  to  save  so  brave  a  prince,  despatched  othet 
officers,  among  whom  was  Meroe,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  who  besought  him,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to 
wait  upon  a  conqueror  altogether  worthy  of  him. 
After  much  entreaty,  Porus  consented,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  set  forward.  Alexander,  who  had  been  told  of 
his  coming,  advanced  forwards  in  order  to  receive  him 
with  some  of  his  train.  Being  come  pretty  near,  Alex¬ 
ander  stopped,  purposely  to  take  a  view  of  his  stature 
and  noble  mien,  he  being  above  five  cubits  in  height.1 
Porus  did  not  seem  dejected  at  his  misfortune,  but 
came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance,  like  a  valiant 
warrior,  whose  courage  in  defending  his  dominions 
ou»bt  to  acquire  him  the  esteem  of  the  brave  prince 
who  had  conquered  him.  Alexander  spoke  first,  and 
with  an  august  and  gracious  air,  asked  him  how  he 
desired  to  be  treated?  ‘‘Like  a  king,”  replied  Po¬ 
rus.  “But,”  continued  Alexander,  “do  you  ask 
nothing  more?”  “  No,”  replied  Porus;  "all  things 
are  included  in  that  single  word.”  Alexander,  struck 
with  this  greatness  of  soul,  which  seemed  heightened 
by  the  distress  of  that  prince,  did  not  only  restore  him 
his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other  jirovinces  to  it,  and 
treated  him  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  honour, 
esteem,  and  friendship.  Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till 
his  death.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  victor  or  the 
vanquished  best  deserved  praise  on  this  occasion. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  battle 
had  been  fought,  and  another  in  that  place  where  he 
had  crossed  the  river.  He  called  the  one  Nicaea,  from 
his  victory;  and  the  other  Bucephalia,  in  honour  of 
his  horse,  who  died  there,  not  of  his  wounds,  but  of 
old  a«-e.  After  having  paid  the  last  duties  to  such 
of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  he  so- 
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lemnized  games,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  of  thanks, 
in  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the  Hydaspes. 

This  prince  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  his  victories.  We  are  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
of  Alexander’s  conquests;  the  ease  with  which  he 
surmounts  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  forces  almost 
impregnable  cities:  the  uninterrupted  and  unheard-ot 
felicity  that  extricates  him  out  of  those  dangers  into 
which  his  rashness  plunges  him,  and  in  which,  one 
would  have  concluded,  he  must  a  hundred  times  have 
perished.  But  to  unravel  these  mysterious  kinds  o 
events,  several  of  which  are  repugnant  to  the  usual 
course  of  things,  we  must  go  back  to  a  superior  cause, 
unknown  to  the  profane  historians  and  to  Alexandei 
himself.  This  monarch  was,  like  Cyrus,  the  minister 
and  instrument  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  empires, 
who  raises  and  destroys  them  at  pleasure.  He  had 
received  the  same  commission  to  overthrow  the  Per¬ 
sian  and  eastern  empires,  as  Cyrus  to  destroy  that  ot 
Babylon.  The  same  Power  conducted  their  enter¬ 
prises,  assured  them  of  success,  protected  and  pre¬ 
served  them  from  all  dangers,  till  they  had  executed 
their  commission,  and  completed  their  ministry.  We 
mav  apply  to  Alexander,  the  words  which  God  spake 
concerning  Cyrus  ii  Isaiah.3  “  Cyrus,  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him; 
and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  two-leaved  gates;  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut: 

I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
straight:  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will  give  thee  the 
treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret 
places.— I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hadst  not  known 
me  ”  This  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  incredi¬ 
ble’ success  with  which  this  conqueror  was  attended; 
of  his  unparalleled  bravery;  the  affection  his  soldiers 
had  for  him;  that  anticipation  of  good  fortune,  and 
that  assurance  of  success,  which  astonished  his  most 
intrepid  captains. 

SFCTION  XVI.— ALEXANDER  ADVANCES  INTO  IN¬ 
DIA.  A  DIGRESSION  RELATING  TO  THE  BRACH- 
M  ,  v-q  THAT  PRINCE  RESOLVES  TO  MARCH  AS 
FAR  AS  THE  GANGES,  WHICH  RAISES  A  GENER¬ 
IC  DISCONTENT  IN  HIS  ARMV.  REMONSTRAN¬ 
CES  BEING  MADE  TO  HIM  ON  THIS  ACCOUNT, 
HE  LAYS  ASIDE  HIS  DESIGN,  AND  IS  CONTENTED 
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WITH  GOING  NO  FARTHER  THAN  THE  OCEAN 
HE  SUBDUES  ALL  OBSTACLES  IN  HIS  WAY 
THITHER,  AND  IS  EXPOSED  TO  GREAT  DANGER 
AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  THE  OXYDRA- 
CjE;  AND  ARRIVING  AT  LAST  AT  THE  OCEAN, 
HE  AFTERWARDS  PREPARES  FOR  HIS  RETURN 
INTO  EUROPE. 

Alexander,3  after  his  famous 
victory  over  Porus,  advanced  into  A.  M.  3677. 
India,  where  he  subdued  agreat  ma-  Ant.  J.  C.  327. 
ny  nations  and  cities.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  conqueror  by  profession  as  well  as 
by  his  dignity,  and  engaged  every  day  in  new  exploits 
with  so  much  ardour  and  vivacity,  that  he  seemed  to 
fancy  himself  invested  with  a  personal  commission,  and 
that  there  was  an  immediate  obligation  upon  him  to 
storm  all  cities,  to  lay  waste  all  provinces,  to  extirpate 
all  nations,  which  should  refuse  his  yoke;  and  that  he 
should  have  considered  himself  as  guilty  of  a  crime, 
had  he  forborne  visiting  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and 
carrying  terror  and  desolation  wherever  he  went.  He 
passed  the  Acesines,  and  afterwards  the  Hydraotes, 
two  considerable  rivers.  Advice  was  then  brought 
him,  that  a  great  number  of  free  Indians  had  made  a 
confederacy  to  defend  their  liberties;  and  among  the 
rest,  the  Cathasans.who  were  the  most  valiant  and  most 
skilful  of  those  nations  in  the  art  of  war;  and  that  they 
were  encamped  near  a  strong  city,  called  Sangala. 
Alexander  set  out  against  these  Indians,  defeated  them 
in  a  pitched  battle,  took  the  city,  and  razed  it  to  the 
very  foundations. 

One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
some  philosophers,4 called  Brachmans  in  the  language 
of  that  country,  were  conversing  together  as  they  were 
walking  in  a  meadow.  The  instant  they  perceived 
him,  they  all  stamped  against  the  ground  with  their 
feet.  Alexander,  surprised  at  this  extraordinary  ges¬ 
ture,  demanded  the  cause  of  it.  They  answered,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  with  their  fingers,  “  That  no  man 
possessed  any  more  of  that  element  than  he  could  en¬ 
joy:  that  the  only  difference  between  him  and  other 
men,  was,  that  he  was  more  restless  and  ambitious  than 
they,  and  overran  all  seas  and  lands,  merely  to  do  harm 
to  others  and  himself:  and  yet — he  would  die  at  last, 
and  possess  no  greater  part  of  the  earth  than  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  his  interment.”  The  king  was  not  dis¬ 
pleased  at  this  answer:  but  he  was  hurried  on  by  the 
torrent  of  glory,  and  his  actions  were  the  very  reverse 
of  what  he  approved. 

These  Brachmans,  says  Arrian,  are  held  in  great 
veneration  in  their  country.  They  do  not  pay  any 
tribute  to  the  prince, but  assist  him  with  their  counsel, 
and  perform  the  same  offices  as  the  Magi  do  to  the 
kings  of  Persia.  They  assist  at  the  public  sacrifices; 
and  if  a  person  desires  to  sacrifice  in  private,  one  of 
these  must  be  present,  otherwise  the  Indians  are  per¬ 
suaded  the  sacrifices  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 

gods.  They  apply  themselves  particularly  to  consult¬ 
ing  the  stars;  none  but  themselves  exercise  the  art  ot 
divination;  and  they  foretell,  chiefly,  the  change  of 
the  weather  and  of  the  seasons.  If  a  Brachman  has 
failed  thrice  in  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced  forever. 

Their  sentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  They  believe  a 
the  world  had  a  beginning;  that  it  wall  end;  that  its 
form  is  circular;  that  it  was  created  by  God,  who 
presides  over  and  fills  it  with  his  maiestv:  and  that 
water  is  the  principle  of  all  things.  With  regard  to 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  hell,  they  follow  the  doctrine  of  1  lato;  in¬ 
termixing  with  it,  like  that  philosopher.some  fictions, 
in  order  to  express  or  describe  those  punishments. 

Several  among  them  go  always  naked  whence  the 
Greeks  gave  them  the  name  of  Gy  mnosoph  s  .  y 

incredible  particulars  are  related  concerning  the  aus¬ 
terity  of  their  lives,  and  their  prodigious  patience 

Thi-  onlj  .;«!  M*j~g  Sfa?  E.  ih 

they  admit  the  metempsychosis,  «nu _ 
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rouIs  of  mpn  transmigrate  from  their  bodies  into  those 
of  beasts,  they  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  animals.  It  is 
thought  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  this  doctrine  from 
the  Brachmans.  They  continue  whole  days  standing 
with  their  faces  towards  the  sun,  and  that  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  this  luminary  darts  its  rays  with  the  greatest 
violence.  Persuaded  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  man  to  wait  calmly  for  death,  when  he  finds  himself 
oppressed  by  age  or  sickness,  they  hold  it  glorious  to 
anticipate  their  last  hour,  and  burn  themselves  alive; 
and,  indeed,  they  pay  no  honours  to  those  who  die 
merely  of  old  age;  and  imagine  they  would  pollute 
their  funeral  pile,  and  the  fire  that  is  to  burn  them  to 
ashes,  should  they  go  into  it  otherwise  than  full  of  life 
and  vigour.  Other  Brachmans,  more  judicious  and 
humane  than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  associate 
with  mankind:  and  so  far  from  considering  self-mur¬ 
der  as  a  virtuous  or  brave  action,  they  look  upon  it  as 
a  weakness  in  man,  not  to  wait  patiently  the  stroke 
of  death,  and  as  a  crime  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will 
of  the  god9. 

Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tusculan  questions,  the  in¬ 
vincible  patience,  not  only  of  the  Indian  sages,  but 
also  of  the  women  of  that  country,1 *  who  used  to  com 
test  for  the  honour  of  dying  with  their  common  hus¬ 
band.  This  privilege  was  reserved  for  that  wife  whom 
the  husband  had  loved  most  affectionately ;  and  was 
given  in  her  favour  by  the  sentence  of  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  who  never  gave  judgment 
till  such  time  as  they  had  made  a  strict  examination, 
and  heard  the  allegations  on  all  sides.  The  wife  on 
whom  the  preference  was  bestowed,  ran  to  meet  death, 
and  ascended  the  funeral  pile  with  incredible  resolu¬ 
tion  and  joy:  whilst  the  surviving  wives  withdrew  in 
the  deepest  transports  of  affliction,  and  with  their  eyes 
bathed  in  tears. 

The  description  which  Porphyry* *  has  left  us  of  these 
philosophers,  resembles  in  many  particulars  that  given 
above.  According  to  this  author,  the  Brachmans  live 
on  herbs,  roofs,  and  fruits.  They  abstain  from  animals 
of  every  kind,  and  if  they  touch  any,  they  thereby 
render  themselves  unclean.  They  spend  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day  and  night  in  singing  hymns  in  honour 
of  their  gods.  They  last  and  pray  perpetually.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  live  alone,  and  in  the  deepest 
solitude,  and  neither  marry  nor  possess  any  thiriv. 
They  wish  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  death;  anci 
considering  this  life  as  a  burden,  they  wait  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  the  soul  will  be  separated  from 
the  body. 

These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where  they 
are  called  Bramins:  and  retain,  in  many  points,  the 
tradition  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  Brachmans. 

Alexander  passing  near  a  city  wherein  several  of 
these  Brachmans  dw'elt,  was  very  desirous  to  converse 
with  them,  and,  if  possible,,  to  prevail  with  some  of 
them  to  follow  him.  Being  informed  that  these  philo¬ 
sophers  never  made  visits,  but  that  those  who  had  an 
inclination  to  see  them  must  go  to  their  houses,  he. 
concluded  that  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity  to  »o 
to  them,  and  not  just  to  force  these  sages  to  any  thing 
contrary  to  their  laws  and  usages.  Onesicritus,  wdio 
was  a  great  philosopher,  and  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was  deputed  to  them.  He  met 
not  far  from  the  city  with  fifteen,  who  from  morning 
till  evening  stood  always  naked,  in  the  same  posture 
in  which  they  had  at  first  placed  themselves,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  city  at  night.  He  addressed 
himself  first  to  Calanus,  and  told  him  the.  occasion  of 
his  coming.  The  latter,  gazing  upon  Onesicritus’s 
clothes  and  shoes,  could  not  forbear  laughing;  after 
which  he  told  him,  “That  anciently  the  earth  had 
been  covered  with  barley  and  wheat,  as  it  wasatthat 
time  with  dust;  that  besides  water,  the  rivers  used  to 
flow7  with  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  wine;  that  man’s  guilt 
had  occasioned  a  change  of  this  happy  condition;  and 


1  Mulieres  in  India,  cum  est  cujusque  earum  vir  mor- 
tuus,  in  certamen  judiciumque  veniunt,  quum  plurimum 
illc  dilexorit:  plures  enim  singulis  sclent  esse  nuptaj 
CiuEe  est  victrix,  ea  ]a?ta,  prosequentihus  suis  und  cum 
viro  in  rugum  imponitur  ■  ilia  victa  mcesta  discedit.  7 'use. 
Qutrst..  lib,  v  n.  78. 
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that  Jupiter,  to  punish  their  ingratitude,  had  sentenced 
them  to  a  long,  painful  labour.  That  their  repentance 
afterwards  moving  him  to  compassion,  he  had  restored 
their  former  abundance;  however,  that  by  the  course 
of  tilings,  they  seemed  to  be  returning  to  their  ancient 
confusion.”  This  relation  show  s  evidently ,  that  these 
philosophers  had  some  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  first 
man,  and  of  the  toil  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced 
for  his  sin. 

After  this  conversation,  Onesicritus  spoke  to  Man- 
danis,  the  eldest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  superior  of  the 
band.  This  Brachman  said,  “  That  he  thought  Alex¬ 
ander  worthy  of  admiration,  in  seeking  thus  for  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  his  government :  that 
he  was  the  first,3  who  had  ever  united  in  himself  the 
two  characters  of  conqueror  and  philosopher;  that  it 
were  to  be  wished,  that  the  latter  character  were  the 
attribute  of  those  who  could  inspire  the  wisdom  which 
they  themselves  possessed,  and  enjoin  it  by  their  au¬ 
thority.”  He  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  the 
motive  which  had  prompted  Alexander  to  undertake 
so  long  and  laborious  a  journey,  nor  what  he  came  in 
search  of,  in  so  remote  a  country. 

Onesicritus  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  them  to 
quit  their  austere  way  of  life,  and  follow  the  fortune  of 
Alexander,  saying,  that  they  would  find  in  him  a  ge¬ 
nerous  master  and  benefactor,  who  would  heap  upon 
them  honours  and  riches  ofall  kinds.  Then  Mandanis, 
assuming  a  haughty,  philosophical  tone,  answered, 
“  That  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter  as  well  as  himself:  that  be  was  exempted 
Toni  want,  desire,  or  fear;  that  so  long  as  he  should 
ive,  the  earth  would  furnish  him  all  things  necessary 
for  his  subsistence,  and  that  death  would  rid  him  of  a 
troublesome  companion  (meaning  his  body,)  and  set 
him  at  full  liberty.'”  Calanus  was  more  tractable; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition,  and  even  the 
prohibition,  ol  his  superior,  wbo  reproached  him  for 
lis  abject  spirit,  in  stoopingso  low  as  to  serve  another 
master  besides  God,  he  followed  Onesicritus,  and 
went  to  Alexander’s  court,  who  received  him  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy. 

We  find  by  a  circumstance  which  history  has  re- 
coided,  that  this  people  used  often  to  employ  parables 
and  similitudes  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  One 
day  as  he  was  discoursing  with  Alexander,  upon  the 
maxims  of  wise  policy  and  a  prudent  administration, 
he  exhibited  to  that  prince  a  sensible  image  and  a 
natural  emblem  of  his  empire.  He  laid  upon  the 
ground  a  great  ox-hide,  which  was  very  dry  and 
shrunk  up,  and  then  set  his  foot  upon  one  end  of  it. 
The  hide  being  pressed  so  gave  way ,  and  all  the  other 
ends  flew  up:  going  thus  quite  round  the  hide,  and 
pressing  the  several  edges  of  it,  he  made  him  observe, 
that  whilst  he  lowered  it  on  one  side  all  the  rest  rose 
up,  till  treading  at  last  upon  the  middle,  the  hide  fell 
equally  on  all  sides.  By  this  image  he  hinted  to  him 
that  it  would  he  proper  for  him  to  reside  in  the  centre 
of  his  dominions,  and  not  undertake  such  long  jour¬ 
neys.  We  shall  soon  show  the  reader  the  manner  in 
which  this  philosopher  ended  his  days. 

Alexander  4  being  determined  to  continue  the  war 
as  long  as  he  should  meet  with  new  nations,  and  to 
look  upon  them  as  enemies  whilst  they  should  live 
independently  of  him,  was  meditating  about  passing 
the  Hyphasis.  He  was  told  that  after  passing  that 
river,  he  must  travel  eleven  days  through  deserts,  and 
that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges,  the  greatest 
river  in  all  India.  That  farther  in  the  country  lived 
the  Gangaridas  and  the  Prasii,  whose  king  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  oppose  his  entering  His  dominions,  at  the 
head  of  20,000  horse,  and  200,000  foot,  reinforced  by 
2000  chariots;  and,  which  struck  the  greatest  terror, 
vvith  3000  elephants.  A  report  of  this  being  spread' 
through  the  army,  struck  all  the  soldiers  with  conster¬ 
nation,  and  raised  a  general  murmur.  The  Macedo¬ 
ines,  who,  after  having  traversed 


_  .  ^o  many  countries, 

,.  o  o  .  —  o-'ay  111  the  field,  were  incessantly 
directing-  their  eyes  and  wishes  towards  their  dear 


nd  being  grown  s' vp. 
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lative  country,  made  ioud  complaints  that  Alexander 
should  every  day  heap  war  upon  war,  and  danger  on 
danger.  They  had  undergone,  but  just  before,  inex¬ 
pressible  fatigues,  having  been  exposed  to  rain,  ac¬ 
companied  with  storms  and  thunder,  for  above  two 
months.  Some  bewailed  their  calamities  in  such 
terms  as  raised  compassion;  others  insolently  cried 
aloud,  that  they  would  march  no  farther. 

Alexander,  being  informed  of  this  tumult,  and  learn¬ 
ing  that  secret  assemblies  were  held  in  his  camp,  to 
prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  them,  sent  for  the 
officers  into  his  tent,  and  commanding  them  to  call 
the  soldiers  together,  he  made  the  following  speech: 

“  I  am  not  ignorant,  O  soldiers,  that  the  Indians  have 
spread  abroad  many  reports,  purposely  to  terrify  us; 
but  such  discourses  and  artilir.es  are  not  unusual  to 
you.  Thus  the  Persians  described  the  straits  of  Cili¬ 
cia,  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  as  so  many  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  yet  your  bravery  conquered  them.  Do  you 
repent  you  have  followed  me.  thus  far'!  As  your  glo¬ 
rious  deeds  have  subdued  for  you  a  multitude  of  pro¬ 
vinces;  as  you  have  extended  your  conquests  beyond 
the  Iaxartes  and  mount  Caucasus;  as  you  see  the 
rivers  of  India  flow  through  the  midst  ofyour  empire; 
why  are  you  afraid  of  crossing  the  Hyphasis,  and  of 
setting  up  your  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  on  those 
of  the  Hydaspes?  What!  can  the  elephants,  whose 
number  is  so  falsely7  augmented,  terrify  you  to  such  a 
degree?  But  has  not  experience  taught  you,  that 
they  are  more  destructive  to  their  own  masters  than 
to  the  enemy?  Endeavours  are  used  to  intimidate 
you  by  the  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  armies;  but 
are  they  more  numerous  than  those  of  Darius?  It  is 
sure  too  late  for  you  to  count  the  legions  of  the  ene¬ 
my ,  after  your  victories  have  made  Asia  a  desert.  It 
was  when  you  crossed  the  Hellespont  that  you  ought 
to  have  reflected  on  the  small  number  of  our  forces: 
but  now  the  Scythians  form  part  of  our  army;  the 
Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  and  the  Dallas,  are  with  us, 
and  fight  for  ourglory.  I,  however,  do  not  depend  on 
those  barbarians.  It  is  on  you  only  that  I  rely;  your 
victorious  arms  alone  are  present  to  my  imagination: 
and  your  courage  alone  ensures  me  success.  So  long 
as  I  shall  be  surrounded  with  you  in  fight,  I  shall  not 
have  any  occasion  to  count  the  number  of  my  troops 
nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  you  go  on  to  battle 
with  the  same  marks  of  joy  and  confidence  you  have 
hitherto  discovered.  Not  only  ourglory,  but  even  out- 
safety,  is  at  stake.  Should  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be 
supposed  that  we  fly  before  our  enemies,  and  from 
that  moment  we  shall  appear  as  mean  as  the  enemy 
will  be  judged  formidable;  for  you  are  sensible,  that 
in  war  reputation  is  every  thing.  It  is  in  my  power 
to  matfe  use  of  authority,  and  yet  I  employ  entreaties 
only.  Do  not  abandon  (I  conjure  yon,j  1  do  not  say 
your  king  and  master,  but  your  pupil  and  companion 
in  arms.  Do  not  break  to  pieces  in  my  hand  that 
glorious  palm,  which  will  soon,  unless  envy  rob  me.  of 
so  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules  and  to  Bac¬ 
chus.”  As  the  soldiers  stood  with  their  eyes  cast  on 
the  ground,  and  did  not  once  open  their  lips,  “  What!” 
continued  he,  “  do  I  then  speak  to  the  deaf?  Will  no 
listen  to  me,  nor  condescend  to  answer?  A  las ! 


I  am  abandoned,  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  delivered  up  to 
the  enemv.  But — I  will  ad  vance still  farther,  though 
I  go  alone.  The  Scythians  and  Bactrians,  more  faith¬ 
ful  than  you,  will  follow  me  withersoever  I  lead 
them.  Return  then  to  your  country,  and  boast,  ye 
cowardly  deserters  of  your  king,  that  you  have  aban¬ 
doned  him.  As  for  myself,  I  will  here  meet  either 
with  the  victory  you  despair  of,  or  with  a  glorious 
death,  which  henceforwards  ought  to  be  the  sole  ob 
jert  of  my  wishes.” 

Notwithstanding  this  lively,  pathetic  speech,  the 
soldiers  still  kept  a  profound  silence.  They  waited 
in  expectation  of  hearing  their  commanders  and  chief 
officers  remonstrate  to  the  king,  that  their  affection 
was  as  strong  as  ever;  but  that  as  their  bodies  were 
covered  with  wounds,  and  wornoutwith  toils,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  war.  How¬ 
ever,  notone  of  them  presumed  to  address  him  in  their 
favour.  The  example  of  Clitus,  and  that  of  Callis- 


thenes,  were  still  recent.  The  officers,  who  n  f  re  then 
with  him,  had  a  hundred  times  ventured  their  lives  in 
battle,  lor  their  prince;  but  they  had  lint  the  courage 
to  hazard  the  losing  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him 
the  truth.  Whilst  therefore  the  soldiers,  as  well  as 
officers,  continued  dumb,  without  once  daring  to  lift 
up  their  eyes,  there  rose  nil  a  sudden  a  murmur,  which 
increasing  by  insensible  degrees, broke  into  such  deep 
groans  and  floods  of  tears,  that  the  king  himself, 
whose  anger  was  now  changed  into  compassion, 
could  not  forbear  weeping. 

At  last,  whilst  the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears, 
and  in  deep  silence,  Coenus  took  courage,  and  drew 
near  to  the  throne,  discovering  by  his  air  and  action, 
that  he  desired  to  speak.  And  when  the  soldiers  saw 
him  take  off  his  helmet,  that  being  the  custom  when 
any  person  spoke  to  the  king,  they  besought  him  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  army;  and  accordingly  he 
spoke  as  follows:  “  No,  Sir,  we  are  not  changed  with 
regard  to  our  affection  for  you:  God  forbid  that  so 
o-reat  a  calamity  should  ever  befall  us.  We  still  have 
and  shall  always  retain  the  same  zeal,  the  same  affec¬ 
tion  and  fidelity.  We  are  ready  to  follow  you  at  the 
hazard  of  our  lives,  and  to  march  whithersoever  you 
shall  think  fit  to  lead  us.  But  if  your  soldiers  may  be 
allowed  to  lay  before  you  their  sentiments  sincerely, 
and  without  disguise,  they  beseech  you  to  condescend 
so  far  as  to  give  ear  to  their  respectful  complaints, 
which  nothing  hut  the  most  extreme  necessity  could 
have  extorted- from  them.  The  greatness.  Sir,  ofyour 
exploits  has  conquered,  not  only  our  enemies,  but 
even  your  soldiers  themselves.  We  have  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do.  We  have  crossed 
seas  and  land.  We  shall  soon  have  marched  to  the 
end  of  the  world;  and  you  are  meditating  the  con¬ 
quest  of  another,  by  going  in  search  of  new  Indias, 
unknown  to  the  Indians  themselves.  Such  a  thought 
may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  surpasses  ours, 
and  our  strength  still  more.  Behold,  those  ghastly 
faces,  and  those  bodies  covered  over  with  wounds  and 
scars.  You  are  sensible  how  numerous  we  were  at 
your  first  setting  out,  and  you  see  what  now  remains 
of  us.  The  few,  who  have  escaped  so  many  toils  and 
dangers,  have  neither  courage  nor  strength  enough  ta 
follow  you.  All  of  them  long  to  revisit  their  relations 
and  country,  and  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  and  your  victories.  Forgive  them  a  desire  na¬ 
tural  to  all  men.  It  will  be  glorious,  Sir,  foryou  to  have 
fixed  such  boundaries  to  your  fortune,  as  only  your 
moderation  could  prescribe  you ;  and  to  have  vanquish¬ 
ed  yourself,  after  having  conquered  all  your  enemies. 

Coenus  had  no  sooner  spoken,  but  there  were  heard, 

on  all  sides,  cries  and  confused  voices,  intermixed 
with  tears,  calling  upon  the  king  as  their  lord  and  their 
father.  Afterwards  all  the  rest  of  the  officers  espe¬ 
cially  those  whose  age  gave  them  a  greater  authority, 
and  a  fairer  excuse  for  the  freedom  they  took,  niade 
the  same  humble  request;  but  still  the  king  would 
not  comply  with  it.  It  must  cost  a  monarch  main- 
pangs,  before  he  can  prevail  with  himself  to  comply 
with  things  repugnant  to  his  inclination.  Alexander 
therefore  shut  himself  up  two  days  in  his  tent,  without 
once  speaking  to  any  one,  not  even  to  his  most  fa¬ 
miliar  friends,  in  order  to  see  whether  some  change 
might  not  be  wrought  in  the  army,  as  frequent  y  ap- 
pens  on  such  occasions.  But  finding  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  change  the  resolution  of  the  so.diers,  he 
commanded  them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  Ibis 
news  filled  the  whole  army  with  inexpressible  joy; 
and  Alexander  never  appeared  greater,  or  more  glo- 
rious.  than  on  this  day,  in  which  he  condescendec ,  or 
the  sake  of  his  subjects,  to  sacrifice  some  part  o!  ms 


invmriDie  oy  me  rest  of  the  world.  No  t'  iunq ,h  is 
comparable  to  those  acclamations  am,  »PP  *  - 
come  from  the  heart.,  and  which  are  the ;  lively 

cere  overflowings  of  it ;  and  it  isgieat  pi  y  <  P 

are  not  more  affected  with  them. 

Alexander  had  not  spent  above 
three  or  four  months,  at  most,  in 
conquering  all  the  country  between 
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the  Indus  and  the  Hyphasis,  called  to  this  day  The 
P  enjah,  which  is,  the  five  waters,  from  the  five  rivers 
which  water  it.  Before  his  setting  out,  he  raised 
twelve  altars,  to  serve  as  so  many  trophies  and 
thanksgivings  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained. 

These  instances  of  gratitude  towards  the  gods,  were 
attended  with  marks  of  vanity  carried  to  an  excess 
almost  incredible.  The  altars  which  he  erected  in 
their  honour  were  seventy-five  feet  high.  He  caused 
a  camp  to  be  marked  out,  three  times  as  large  again 
as  his  own,  and  surrounded  it  with  fosses  fifty  feet  in 
depth  by  ten  broad.  He  ordered  the  foot  to  prepare, 
and  leave  each  in  his  tent  two  beds,  seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  length;  and  the  cavalry  to  make  mangers  for 
the  horses  of  twice  the  usual  dimensions.  Every 
thing  else  was  in  proportion.  Alexander’s  views  in 
these  orders,  which  flowed  from  an  extravagance  of 
vanity,  was  to  leave  posterity  monuments  of  his  heroic 
ind  more  than  human  grandeur,  and  to  have  it  be¬ 
lieved,  that  himself  and  his  followers  were  superior 
to  all  other  mortals. 

He  afterwards  crossed  the  Hydraotes,  and  left  Po- 
rus  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  as  far  as  the  Hy- 
phasis.  He  also  reconciled  this  monarch  with  Taxilus, 
and  settled  a  peace  between  them  by  means  of  an 
alliance  equally  advantageous  to  both.  From  thence 
he  went  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines ; 1 
but  great  rains  having  made  this  river  overflow  its 
banks,  and  the  adjacent  countries  being  underwater, 
he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  camp  to  a  higher  ground. 
Here  a  fit  of  sickness  carried  oft  Coenus,  whose  loss 
W'as  bewailed  by  the  king  and  the  whole  army.  There 
W'as  not  a  greater  officer  among  the  Macedonians,  and 
he  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  very  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  in  every  battle  in  which  he  engaged.  He  was  one 
of  those  singularly  good  men,  zealous  for  the  public 
welfare,  all  whose  actions  are  free  from  self-interested 
or  ambitious  views,  and  who  bear  so  great  a  love  to 
their  king,  as  to  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth,  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  what  it  will.  But  now  Alexander  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  his'  departure. 

His  fleet  consisted  of  800  vessels,  as  well  galleys  as 
boats,  to  carry  the  troops  and  provisions.  Every  thing 
being  ready,  the  whole  army  embarked,  about  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  according  to  Aris- 
tobulus,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  October.  The  fifth 
day  the  fleet  arrived  where  the  Hydaspesand  Acesines 
mix  their  streams.  Here  the  ships  were  very  much 
shattered,  because  these  rivers  unite  with  such  prodi¬ 
gious  rapidity1,  that  as  great  storms  arise  in  this  part  as 
in  the  open  sea.  At  last  he  came  into  the  country  of 
the  Oxydracas  and  the  Mailt,  the  most  valiant  people 
in  those  parts.  These  were  perpetually  at  war  one 
with  another;  but  having  united  for  their  mutual 
safety,  they  had  drawn  together  10,000  horse,  and 
80,000  foot,  all  vigorous  young  men,  with  900  chari¬ 
ots.  However,  Alexander  defeated  them  in  several 
engagements,  dispossessed  them  of  some  strongholds, 
and  at  last  marched  against  the  city  of  the  Oxydracre, 
whither  the  greatest  part  were  retired.  Immediately 
he  causes  the  scaling-ladders  to  be  set  up;  and,  as 
they  were  not  nimble  enough  for  Alexander,  he  forces 
one  of  the  scaling-ladders  from  a  soldier;  runs  up  the 
first  (covered  with  his  shield)  and  gets  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and  Limneus.  The 
soldiers  anxious  for  his  safety,  mounted  swiftly  to 
succour  him;  but  the  ladder  breaking-,  the  king  was 
left  alone.  Alexander,  seeing  himself  the  mark  against 
which  all  the  darts  were  levelled,  both  from  the.  towers 
and  from  the  rampart,  was  so  rash,  rather  than  valiant, 
as  to  leap  into  the  city,  which  was  crowded  with  the 
enemy,  having  nothing  to  expect  but  to  be  either  taken 
or  killed,  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  rise, 
and  without  once  having  an  opportunity  to  defend 
himself,  or  revenge  his  death.  But,  happily  for  him, 
he  poised  his  body  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  fell  upon 
his  feet;  and  finding  himself  standing,  sword  in  hand 
he  repulsed  such  as  were  nearest  him,  and  even  killed 
the  general  of  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to  run  him 
through.  Happily  for  him  a  second  time,  not  far  from 
thence  stood  a  great  tree,  against  the  trunk  of  which 
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he  leaned, his  shield  receiving  all  the  darts  that  wer* 
shot  at  him  from  a  distance;  for  no  one  dared  to  ap¬ 
proach  him,  so  great  was  the.  dread  which  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  fire  which  shot  from  his 
eyes  had  struck  into  the  enemy.  At  last  an  Indian 
let  fly  an  arrow  three  feet  long  (that  being  the  length 
of  their  arrows,)  which  piercing  his  coat  of  mail,  en¬ 
tered  a  considerable  way  into  his  body,  a  little  above 
the  right  side.  So  great  a  quantity  of  blood  issued 
from  the  wound,  that  he  dropped  his  arms  and  lay  ns 
dead.  Behold  then  this  mighty  conqueror,2  this  van¬ 
quisher  of  nations,  upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life, 
not  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  not  at  the  siege  of  any 
place  of  importance,  but  in  a  corner  of  an  obscure 
city,  into  which  his  rashness  had  thrown  him.  The 
Indian  who  had  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  great¬ 
est  transports  of  joy,  to  strip  him;  however,  Alexan¬ 
der  no  sooner  felt  the  hand  of  his  enemy  upon  him,  but 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  revenge,  he  recalled  his  spirits; 
and  grappling  with  the  Indian,  as  he  had  no  arms,  he 
plunged  his  dagger  into  his  side.  Some  of  his  chief 
officers,  as  Peucestes,  Leonates,  and  Timaeus,  who  had 
got  to  the  top  ot  the  wall  with  some  soldiers,  came 
up  at  that  instant,  and  attempting  impossibilities  for 
the  sake  of  saving  their  sovereign's  life,  they  form 
themselves  as  a  bulwark  round  his  body,  and  sustain 
the  whole  effort  of  the  enemy.  It  was  then  that  a 
mighty  battle  was  fought  round  him.  In  the  mean 
time  tne  soldiers,  who  had  climbed  up  with  the  officers 
above-mentioned,  having  broken  the  bolts  of  a  little 
gate,  standing  between  two  towers,  they  by  that 
means  let  in  the  Macedonians.  Soon  after  the  town 
was  taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 

Their  first  care  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  his 
tent.  Being  got  into  it,  the  surgeons,3  cut  off,  so  very 
dexterously,  the  wood  of  the  shaft  which  had  been 
shot  into  his  body,  that  they  did  not  move  the  steel 
point;  and  after  undressing  him,  they  found  it  was 
a  bearded  arrow;4  and  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
out,  without  danger,  unless  the  wound  were  widen¬ 
ed.  The  king  bore  the  operation  with  incredible  re¬ 
solution,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  people  to 
hold  him.  The  incision  being  made,  and  the  arrow 
drawn  out,  so  great  an  effusion  of  blood  ensued,  that 
the  king  fainted  away.  Every  one  thought  him  dead; 
but  the  blood  being  stopped,  be  recovered  by  degrees, 
and  knew  the  persons  about  him.  All  that  day,  and 
the  whole  night  after,  the  army  continued  under  arms 
round  his  tent;  and  would  not  stir  from  their  posts, 
till  certain  news  was  brought  of  his  being  better,  and 
that  he  began  to  take  a  little  rest 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  he  had  employed  for 
his  recovery,  before  his  wound  was  closed,  as  he  knew 
that  the  report  of  his  death  gained  ground  among  the 
barbarians,  he  caused  two  vessels  to  be  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  and  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle,  in  sight 
of  every  one,  purposely  to  show  himself  to  those  who 
imagined  him  dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  means,  all 
their  projects  and  the  hopes  with  which  they  flat¬ 
tered  themselves.  He  afterwards  went  down  the 
river,  going  before  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  for  fear  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars  should 
keep  him  from  sleep,  which  he  very  much  wanted. 
When  he  was  a  little  better,  and  able  to  go  out,  the 
soldiers  who  were  upon  guard  brought  him  his  litter, 
but  he  refused  it,  and  calling  for  his  horse,  mounted 
him.  At  this  sight,  all  the  shore,  and.  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  forests,  echoed  with  the  acclamations  of  the  army, 
who  imagined  they  saw  him  rise,  in  a  manner,  from 

the  grave.  Being  come  near  his  tent,  he  alighted,  and 

walked  a  little  way,  surrounded  with  a  great  number 
of  soldiers,  some  of  whom  kissed  his  hands,  whilst  oth¬ 
ers  clasped  his  knees;  others  again  were  contented 
with  only  touching  his  clothes,  and  with  seeing  him; 
but  all  in  general  burst  into  tears,  and  calling  for  a 
thousand  blessings  from  heaven,  wished  him  long  life, 
and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity, 

®  Plut.  de  fortun.  Alex.  p.  344. 

3  In  those  ages  they  and  physicians  were  the  same 
thing. 

4  So  arrows  are  called  that  have  beards  at  their  points 
hkc  fish-hooks.  Animadvcrtunt  hamos  inesst  lelo. 
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At  this  instant  deputies  came  from  Malli,  with 
.he  chiefs  of  the  Oxydracae,  to  the  number  of  150,  be¬ 
side®  the  governors  of  the  cities  and  of  the  province, 
who  brought  him  presents,  and  paid  him  homage, 
pleading  in  excuse,  for  not  having  done  it  before,  their 
strono-  love  of  liberty.  They  declared  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  tor  their  governor  whomsoever 
he  pleased  to  nominate;  that  they  would  pay  him 
tribute,  and  give  him  hostages.  He  demanded  1000 
of  the  chief  persons  of  their  nation,  whom  he  also 
mio-ht  make  use  of  in  war,  till  he  had  subjected  all  the 
country.  They  put  into  his  hands  such  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  as  were  handsomest  and  best  shaped,  with 
500  chariots,  though  not  demanded  by  him;  at  which 
the  king  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave  them 
oack  their  hostages,  and  appointed  Philip  their  go¬ 
vernor. 

Alexander,  who  was  overjoyed  at  this  embassy, 
and  found  his  strength  increase  daily,  tasted  with  so 
much  the  greater  pleasure  the  fruits  both  of  his  victory 
and  health,  as  he  had  like  to  have  lost  them  for  ever. 
His  chief  courtiers,  and  most  intimate  friends,  thought 
it  a  proper  juncture,  during  this  calm  and  serenity  of 
pind,  for  them  to  unbosom  themselves,  and  expose 
their  fears  to  him:  it  was  Craterus  spoke  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  “We  begin,  royal  Sir,  to  breathe  and  live, 
now  we  find  you  in  the  condition  to  which  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  gods  has  restored  you.  But  how  great 
were  our  fears  and  our  griefs!  How  severely  did  we 
reproach  ourselves,  for  having  abandoned,  in  such  an 
extremity,  our  king,  our  father!  It  was  not  in  our 
power  to  follow  him;  but  this  did  not  extenuate  our 
guilt,  and  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  criminals,  in 
not  having  attempted  impossibilities  for  your  sake. 
But,  Sir,  never  plunge  us  in  such  deep  affliction  here¬ 
after.  Does  a  wretched  paltry  town  deserve  to  be 
bought  at  so  dear  a  price  as  the  loss  of  your  lde. 
Leave  those  petty  exploits  and  enterprises  to  us,  and 
preserve  your  person  for  such  occasions  only  as 
are  worthy  of  you.  We  still  shudder  with  horror, 
when  we  reflect  on  what  we  so  lately  were  spectators 
of  We  have  seen  the  moment,  when  the  most  ab¬ 
ject  hands  upon  earth  were  going  to  seize  the  greatest 
prince  in  the  universe,  and  despoil  him  of  his  rojal 
robes.  Permit  us.  Sir,  to  say,  you  are  not  your  own 
master,  but  that  you  owe  yourself  to  us:  we  have  a 
ri°'ht  over  your  life,  since  ours  depends  on  it;  and  we 
dare  take  the  freedom  to  conjure  you,  as  being  youi 
subjects  and  your  children,  to  be  more  careful  ot  so 
precious  a  life,  if  not  for  your  own  sake, ^  at  least  tor 
ours,  and  for  the  felicity  of  the  universe. 

The  king  was  strongly' touched  with  these  testimo¬ 
nies  of  their  affection,  and  having  embraced  them  se¬ 
verally  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  he  answered 
as  follows:  “I  cannot  enough  thank  all  present, 
who  are  the  flower  of  my  citizens  and  friends,  not  only 
for  your  having  this  day  preferred  my  safety  to  your 
own,  but  also  for  the  strong  proofs  you  have  given 
nie  of  your  zeal  and  affection,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  war;  and  if  any  thing  is  capable  of  making  me 
wish  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  enjoying, 
for  years  to  come,  such  valuable  friends  as  you.  But 
give  me  leave  to  observe,  that  in  some  points  we  differ 
verv  much  in  opinion.  You  wish  to  enjoy  me  long; 
and”  even,  were  it  possible,  for  ever;  but  as  to  my¬ 
self,  I  compute  the  length  of  my  existence,  not  by 
years,  but  by  glorv.  I  might  have  confined  my  am¬ 
bition  within  the  'narrow  limits  of  Macedonia;  and, 
contented  with  the  kingdom  my  ancestors  eft  me, 
ha’e  waited,  in  the  midst  of  pleasures  and  indolence, 
an  inglorious  old  age.  I  own.thatif  my  victories,  not 
mv  years,  are  computed,  I  shall  seem  to  have  lived 
long;  but  can  you  imagine,  that,  after  having  made 
Europe  and  Asia  but  one  empire,  after  having  con- 
nuered  the  two  noblest  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  tenth 
vtar  of  my  reign,  and  the  thirtieth  of  my  age,  it  will 
become  me  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  so  brilliant  a  ca¬ 
reer,  and  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  glory,  to  which  1 
have  entirely  devoted  myself?  Know  that  this  glory 
ennobles  all  things,  and  gives  a  true  and  solid  gran¬ 
deur  to  whatever  appears  insignificant.  In  what 
place  soever  I  may  fight.  I  shall  fancy  myself  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world  and  in  presence  of  all  man¬ 


kind.  I  confess  that  I  have  achieved  mighty  things 
hitherto;  but  the  country  we  are  no'w  ill,  reproaches 


nunerio;  dui  me  country  we  are  now  in,  rem  uuuim 
me  that  a  woman  has  done  still  greater.  It  is  Sennr- 
amis  I  mean.  How  many  nations  did  she  conquer! 
How  many  cities  were  built  by  her!  What  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  stupendous  works  did  she  finish!  How 
shameful  is  it,  that  I  should  not  yet  have  attained  to 
her  pitch  of  glory  !  Do  but  second  my  ardour,  and  I 
soon  shall  surpass  her.  Defend  me  only  from  secret 
cabals,  and  domestic  treasons,  by  which  most  princes 
lose  their  lives.  I  take  the  rest  upon  myself,  and  will 
be  answerable  to  you  for  all  the  events  of  the  war.” 

This  speech  gives  us  a  perfect  idea  of  Alexander’s 
character.  He  had  no  notion  of  true  glory.  He  did 
not  know  either  the  principle,  the  rule,  or  end  of  it. 
He  placed  it  where  it  certainly  was  not.  The  com¬ 
mon  error  was  that  which  he  adopted  and  cherished. 
He  fancied  himself  born  merely  for  glory;  and  that 
none  could  be  acquired  but  by  unbounded,  unjust, 
and  irregular  conquests.  In  his  impetuous  sallies 
after  a  mistaken  glory,  he  followed  neither  reason, 
virtue,  nor  humanity;  and,  as  if  his  ambitious  ca- 
price  ought  to  have  been  a  rule  and  standard  to  all 
other  men,  he  was  surprised  that  neither  his  officers 
nor  soldiers  would  enter  into  his  views,  and  lent  them¬ 
selves  very  unwillingly  to  support  his  ridiculous  enter¬ 
prises. 

Alexander,  after  having  ended  his  speech,  dis¬ 
missed  the  assembly,  and  continued  encamped  for 
several  days  in  this  place.  He  afterwards  went  upon 
the  river,  and  his  army  marched  after  him  along  the 
banks.  He  then  came  among  the  Sabracie,  a  power¬ 
ful  nation  of  Indians.  These  had  levied  60,000  foot 
and  6000  horse,  and  reinforced  them  with  500  cha¬ 
riots;  however,  the  arrival  of  Alexander  spread  tei- 
ror  through  the  whole  country, and  accordingly  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  make  their  submission.  After 
havino-  built  another  city,  which  he  also  called  Alex¬ 
andria,  he  arrived  in  the  territories  of  Musiranus,  a 
very  rich  prince,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  hmg  Sa- 
mus.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  this  king's  towns,  Pto¬ 
lemy  was  very  dangerously  wounded;  lor  the  Indians 
had  poisoned  all  their  arrows  and  swords,  so  that  the 
wounds  they  made  were  mortal.  Alexander,  who 
had  the  highest  love  and  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  was 
very  much  afflicted,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in 
his  bed  near  him,  that  he  himself  might  have  an  eye 
to  his  cure.  He  was  his  near  relation,  and,  accord- 
in°-  to  some  writers,  a  natural  sonof  Philip.  Ptolemy 
was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army,  was  highly 
esteemed  in  war,  and  had  still  greater  talents  for 
peace.  He  was  averse  to  luxury,  vastly  generous, 
and  easy  of  access,  and  did  not  imitate  the  pomp, 
which  wealth  and  prosperity  had  made  the  rest  ot 
the  Macedonian  noblemen  assume;  in  a  word,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  whether  he  were  more  esteemed  by  his 
sovereign  or  his  country.  We  are  told  there  appeal¬ 
ed  to  Alexander,  in  a  dream,  a  dragon,  which  present¬ 
ed  him  an  herb.asan  effectual  remedy  for  his  friend  s 
wound;  and  that  upon  his  waking,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  sent  for;  when  laying  it  upon  the  wound  vt  was 
healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  m  my. 

The  king  continuing  his  voyage  i  arrived  at  1  atala 
about  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  that  is,  about  the  end 
of  July,  so  that  the  fleet  was  nine  months  at  least  horn 
its  setting  out,  till  its  arrival  at  that  place.  There 
the  river  Indus  divides  into  two  arge  arms  and  fo  ms 
an  island,  but  much  larger,  like  the  Delta  of  the  A  tie, 

and  hence  the  city  above-mentioned  received  its  name 

Patala, according  to  Arrian,2  signifying,  in  the  Indian 
tongue  the  same  as  Delta  in  Greek.  Alexander 
canted  a  citadel  to  be  built  in  Patala,  as  also  a  har 
bour,  and  an  arsenal  for  the  shipping  Th  being 
done,  he  embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  'he  'iv^i.  n 
order  to  sail  as  far  as  the  ocean  rapos.n^ pn  this  n.^ 
ner  so  many  brave  men  to  the  n  .y  nn.  , 
which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  I  he  only 

consolation  they  had  in  this  rash  enteipnse.^^^ 

hi...  .b„,  ,i.e,  uv* * 


i  Strab.l.  xv.  p.  082 

*  Four  hundred  furlongs. 


a  Arrian,  in  Indie,  p.  314 
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to  perceive  the  sea-air,  and  therefore  believed  that  the 
ocean  could  not  be  far  off.  Upon  this  news,  leaping 
for  joy,  he  besought  the  sailors  to  row  with  all  their 
strength,  and  told  the  soldiers,  “That  they  at  last 
were  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils,  which  they  had  so 
earnestly  desired;  that  now  nothing  could  oppose 
their  valour,  nor  add  to  their  glory;  that  without 
fighting  any  more,  or  spilling  of  blood,  they  were 
masters  of  the  universe;  that  their  exploits  had  the 
same  boundaries  with  nature;  and  that  they  would 
soon  be  spectators  of  things,  known  only  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  gods." 

Being  come  nearer  the  sea,  a  circumstance  new 
and  unheard  of  by  the  Macedonians,  threw  them  into 
the  utmost  contusion,  and  exposed  the  fleet  to  the 
greatest  danger;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and  flow¬ 
ing  ol  thr  ocean.  Forming  a  judgment  of  this  vast 
sea,  from  that  ol  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  one  they 
knew,  and  whose  tides  are  imperceptible,  they  were 
very  much  astonished  when  they  saw  it  rise  to  a 
great  height,  and  overflow  the  country;  and  consi- 
oeied  it  as  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  were 
disposed  to  punish  their  rashness.  They  were  no 
less  surprised  and  terrified,  some  hours  alter,  when 
they  saw  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  which  now  withdrew 
as  it  had  before  advanced,  leaving  those  lands  unco¬ 
vered  it  had  so  lately  overflowed.  The  fleet  was  very 
much  shattered,  and  the  ships  being  now  upon  dry 
land,  the  fields  were  covered  with  clothes,  with  broken 
oars  and  planks,  as  after  a  great  storm. 

At  last  Alexander,  after  having  spent  full  nine 
months  in  coming  down  the  rivers,  arrived  at  the 
orean;  where  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon 
that  vast  expanse  of  waters,  he  imagined  that  this 
sight,  worthy  of  so  great  a  conqueror  as  himself, 
gteally  overpaid  all  the  toils  he  had  undergone,  and 
the  many  thousand  men  he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at  it. 
He  then  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  aud  particularly 
to  Neptune;  threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  he  had 
Slaughtered,  and  a  great  number  of  golden  cups; 
and  besought  the  gods  not  to  suffer  any  mortal  after 
him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  expedition.  Findino- 
that  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  extreme 
ties  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  imagined  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  h,s  mighty  design;  and,  highly  delighted  with 
himself,  he  returned  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  his  fleet  and 
army  which  waited  for  him  at  Patala,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place. 

SECTION  XVII.— ALEXANDER,  IN  HIS  MARCH 
THROUGH  DESERTS',  IS  GRIEVOUSLY  DISTRESSED 
BY  FAMINE.  HE  ARRIVES  AT  PASARGADA,  WHERE 
CYRUS  S  MONUMENT  STOOD.  CRS1NES,  A  POWER¬ 
FUL  SATRAP,  IS  PUT  TO  DEATH  THROUGH  THE 
CLANDESTINE  INTRIGUES  OF  BAGOAS  THE  EU¬ 
NUCH.  CALANUS  THE  INDIAN  ASCENDS  A  FUNE¬ 
RAL  PILE,  WHERE  HE  VOLUNTARILY  MEETS  HIS 
DEATH.  ALEXANDER  MARRIES  STATIRA,  THE 
DAUGHTER  OF  DARIUS.  HARPALUS  ARRIVES  AT 
ATHENS.  DEMOSTHENES  IS  BANISHED.  THE  MA¬ 
CEDONIAN  SOLDIERS  MAKE  AN  INSURRECTION 
WHICH  ALEXANDER  APPEASES.  HE  RECALLS  AN-’ 
TIPATER  FROM  MACEDONIA,  AND  SENDS  CRATE- 
RUS  IN  HIS  ROOM.  THE  KING’S  SORROW  FOR  THE 
DEATH  OF  HEFHAiSTlON. 


Alexander,  being  returned  to  Patala,  prepared  all 
things  for  the  departure  of  his  fleet.'  He  appointed 
Nearr.hus  admiral  of  it,  who  was  the  only  officer 
that  had  the  courage  to  accept  of  this  commission 
which  was  a  very  hazardous  one,  because  they  were' 
to  sad  over  a  sea  entirely  unknown  to  then)  The 
king  was  very  much  pleased  at  bis  accepting  of  if 
and,  after  testifying  his  acknowledgment  upon  that 
account  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  he  commanded 
him  to  take  the  best  ships  in  the  fleet,  and  to  go  and 
observe  the  sea-coast,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Persian  gulf;  and,  after  having  o-jVen 
these  orders,  he  set  out  by  land  for  Babylon.  °  a 

Nearchns  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  same  time 
with  Alexander.2  It  was  not  yet  the  season  proper 
tor  sailing.  It  was  summer,  when  the  southern  sea- 

*  Aman- in  Iu<lic.  p.  334.  »  Arrian,  p.  335. 


winds  rise;  and  the  season  of  the  north-winds,  which 
blow  in  winter,  was  not  yet  come.  He  therefore  did 
not  set  sail  till  about  the  end  of  September,  and  even 
that  was  too  soon;  and  accordingly  he  was  incom¬ 
moded  by  adverse  winds  some  da)  s  after  his  depar¬ 
ture,  and  obliged  to  shelter  himself  for  twenty-four 
days. 

VVe  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Arrian,  who 
has  given  us  an  exact  journal  of  this  voyage,  copied 
from  that  of  JVearchus  the  admiral. 

Alexander,  after  having  left  Patala,  marched 
through  the  country  of  the  OritEe,  the  capital  whereof 
was  called  Ora  or  Rhambacis.  Here  he  was  in  such 
want  of  provisions,  that  he  lost  a  great  number  ofsol- 
diers;  and  brought  back  from  India  scarce  the  fourth 
part  of  his  army,  which  had  consisted  of  120,000  foot, 
and  15,000  horse.  Sickness,  bad  food,  and  the  exces¬ 
sive  heats,  had  swept  them  away  in  multitudes;  but 
laiinne  made  a  still  greater  havoc  among  the  troops  in 
this  barren  country,  which  was  neither  ploughed  nor 
sowed;  its  inhabitants  being  savages,  who  fared  very 
hard,  and  led  a  most  uncomfortable  lite.  After  they 
had  eaten  all  the  palm-tree  roots  that  could  be  met 
with,  they  were  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  beasts  of 
burden,  and  next  upon  their  war-horses;  and  when 
the)  had  no  beasts  left  to  carry  their  baggage,  they 
were  forced  to  burn  those  rich  spoils,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  Macedonians  had  run  to  the  extremities  of 
the  earth.  The  plague,  the  usual  attendant  upon 
famine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the  soldiers,  and 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  them. 

After  marching  threescore  days,  Alexanderarrived 
at  the  confines  of  Gedrosia,  where  be  found  plenty  of 
all  things:  for  not  only  the  soil  was  very  fruitful,  hut 
the  kings  and  great  men,  who  lay  nearest  that  coun¬ 
try,  sent  him  all  kinds  of  provisions.  He  continued 
some  time  here,  in  order  to  refresh  his  army.  The 
governors  of  India  having  sent,  by  his  order,  a  great 
number  of  horses,  and  all  kind  of  beasts  of  burden 
from  the  several  kingdoms  subject  to  him,  he  remount¬ 
ed  his  troops;  equipped  those  who  had  lost  every¬ 
thing;  and  soon  after  presented  all  of  them  with  arms, 
as  beautiful  as  those  they  had  before,  which  it  was 
very  easy  for  him  to  do,  as  they  were  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Persia,  at  that  time  in  peace,  and  in  a  verr 
nourishing  condition. 

He  arrived  in  Carniania,  now  cal¬ 
led  Kerman,  and  went  through  it,  A.  M.  3679. 
not  with  the  air  and  equipage  of  a  Ant.  J.  C.  325. 
warrior  arid  a  conqueror,  hut  in  a 
kind  of  masquerade  and  Bacchanalian  festivity  ;  com¬ 
mitting  the  most  riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  He 
W'as  drawn  by  eight  horses,  seated  on  a  magnificent 
chariot,  above  which  a  scaffold  was  raised,  in  the  form 
ot  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days  and  nfoh's 
m  feasts  and  carousing.  This  chariot  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  an  infinite  number  of  others,  some  of 
which,  m  the  shape  of  tents,  were  covered  with  rich 
carpets  and  purple  coverlets;  and  others,  shaped  like 
cradles,  were  overshadowed  with  branches  of  trees. 
Un  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  at  the  doors  of  houses 
a  great  number  of  casks  ready  broached  were  placed! 
whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine  in  large  flagons,  cups, 
and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  whole 
country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments,  and 
he  how  mgs  of  the  Bacchanals,  who,  with  their  hair 

dishevelled,  and  like  so  many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up 

and  down,  abandoning  themselves  to  every  kind  of 
licentiousness.  All  this  he  did  in  imitation  of  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  crossed  all 
Asia,  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had  conquered  India. 

I  his  riotous,  dissolute  march  lasted  seven  days,  du¬ 
ring  all  which  time  the  army  was  never  sober.  It  was 
very  happy,  says  Quintus  Curtins,  for  them,  that  tie 
conquered  nations  did  not  think  of  attacking  them  in 

mM,<f0n<Rh'0n;  f°r  10°?  resolule  "ten,  well  armed, 
nii^ht  with  great  ease  have  defeated  the  conquerors 

cessh  WOrld’  wh“st  thus  plunged  in  wine  and  ex- 

thif^mo'ntfi1^  r  ®till  keeping  along  the  sea-coast,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  came  at  last  into  the  Persian 


1  Arrian,  in  Indie.  348—352. 
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gulf,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Harmusia,  now 
called  Ormus.  He  was  there  informed,  that  Alexan¬ 
der  was  not  above  five  days’  journey  from  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  left  the  fleet  in  a  secure  place,  he  went  to  meet 
Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four  persons.  The 
king  was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When  news 
was  brought  him  that  Nearchus  was  arrived  almost 
alone,  heTmagined  that  it  had  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  that  Nearchus  had  been  so  very  happy  as  to  escape 
from  the  general  misfortune.  His  arrival  confirmed 
him  still  more  in  his  opinion,  when  he  beheld  a  com¬ 
pany  of  pale,  lean  creatures,  whose  countenances 
were  so  much  changed,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
know  them  again.  Taking  Nearchus  aside,  he  told 
him.  that  he  was  overjoyed  at  his  return,  but  at  the 
same  time  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  fleet. 
“Your  fleet,  royal  Sir,”  cried  he  immediately,  "thanks 
to  the  gods,  is  not  lost:”  upon  which  he  related  the 
condition  in  which  he  had  left  it.  Alexander  could  not 
refrain  from  tears,  and  confessed  that  this  happy  news 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  all 
Asia.  He  heard,  with  uncommon  delight,  the  account 
Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and  the  discoveries  he 
had  made;  and  bid  him  return  back,  and  go  quite  up 
the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon,  pursuant  to  the  first 
orders  he  had  given  him. 

In  Carmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  concerning  governors  and  other  officers,  who 
had  grievously  oppressed  the  people  of  various  pro¬ 
vinces  during  his  absence;  for,  fully  persuaded  he 
would  never  return,  they  had  exercised  every  species 
of  rapine,  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  Alex¬ 
ander,  strongly  affected  with  their  grievances,  and 
pierced  to  the  very  soul  with  their  just  complaints,  put 
to  death  as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of  mal -admin¬ 
istration,  and  with  them  600  soldiers,  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  their  exactions  and  other  crimes.  He 
ever  afterwards  treated  with  the  same  severity  all  such 
of  his  officers  as  were  convicted  of  the  like  guilt,  so 
that  his  government  was  beloved  by  all  the  conquered 
nations.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  prince  owes  these 
examples  of  severity  to  his  equity,  which  ought  to 
check  every  kind  of  irregularity ;  to  his  glory  to  prove 
he  does  not  connive,  or  share  in  the  injustice  commit¬ 
ted  in  his  name;  to  the  consolation  of  his  subjects, 
which  he  supplies  with  a  vengeance  which  themselves 
ought  never  to  exercise;  in  fine,  to  the  safety  of  his 
dominions,  which,  by  so  equitable  an  administration,  is 
secured  from  many  dangers,  and  very  often  from  insur¬ 
rections.  It  is  a”  great  unhappiness  to  a  kingdom, 
when  every  part  of  it  resounds  with  exactions,  vexa¬ 
tions,  oppressions,  and  corruption,  and  not  so  much 
as  a  single  man  is  punished,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest: 
and  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  authority  falls 
only  upon  the  people,  and  never  on  those  who  ruin 
them. 

The  great  pleasure  Alexander  took,  in  the  account 
which  Nearchus  gave  him  of  his  successful  voyage, 
inspired  that  prince  with  a  great  inclination  for  navi¬ 
gation  and  voyages  by  sea.  He  proposed  no  less  than 
to  sail  from  the  Persian  gul  f,  round  Arabia  and  Africa, 
and  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  called  at  that  time  Hercules’s  Pillars;  a 
voyage  which  had  been  several  times  attempted,  and 
once  performed,  by  order  of  a  king  of  Egypt,  called 
Necho,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  his  design,  when  he  should  have  humbled  the 
pride  of  Carthage,  against  which  he  was  greatly  exas¬ 
perated,  to  cross  into  Spain,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Iberia,  from  the  river  Iberus:  he  next  was  to  go  over 
the  Alps, and  coast  along  Italv,  where  he  would  have 
had  but  a  short  passage  into  Epirus,  and  from  thence 
into  Macedonia.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  orders  to 
the  viceroys  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  to  build  in 
several  parts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  particularly  at 
Thapsacus,  ships  sufficient  for  that  enterprise;  and 
he  caused  to  be  felled,  on  mount  Libanus,  a  great 
an m be r  of  trees,  which  were  to  be  carried  into  the 
aoove-mentioned  city.  But  this  project,  as  well  as 
a  great  many  more  which  he  meditated,  were  all  de- 
feated  by  his  early  death.  „ 

Continuing  his  march,  he  went  to  Pasargada,  a  city 
of  Persia.  Orsines  was  governor  of  the  country,  and 


the  greatest  nobleman  in  it.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Cyrus;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he  inherited  from  his 
ancestors,  he  himself  had  amassed  great  treasures 
having,  for  many  years,  ruled  a  considerable  extent  o, 
country.  He  had  done  the  king  a  signal  piece  ol  ser 
vice.  The  person  who  governed  the  province  during 
Alexander’s  expedition  into  India,  happened  to  die; 
when  Orsines  observing,  that,  for  want  of  a  governor, 
all  things  were  running  to  confusion,  took  the  admin¬ 
istration  upon  himself, composed  matters  very  happily, 
and  preserved  them  in  the  utmost  tranquillity  till  Alex¬ 
ander’s  arrival.  He  went  to  meet  him,  with  presents 
of  all  kinds  for  himself,  as  well  as  his  officers.  These 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  fine  and  well-trained 
horses,  chariots  enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  precious 
furniture,  jewels,  gold  vases  of  prodigious  weight, 
purple  robes,  and  4000  talents  of  silver  in  specie.1 
However,  this  generous  magnificence  proved  fatal  to 
him :  for  when  he  presented  such  gifts  to  the  principal 
grandees  of  the  court,  as  infinitely  exceeded  their  ex¬ 
pectations,  he  passed  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the 
king’s  favourite;  and  this  not  through  forgetfulness, 
but  out  of  contempt.  Some  persons  telling  him  how 
much  the  king  loved  Bagoas,  he  answered,  “  I  hon¬ 
our  the  king’s  friends,  but  not  an  infamous  eunuch.” 
These  words  being  told  Bagoas,  he  employed  all  his 
credit  to  ruin  a  prince  descended  from  the  noblest 
blood  in  the  East,  and  irreproachable  in  his  conduct. 
He  even  bribed  some  of  Orsines’  attendants,  giving 
them  instructions,  how  to  impeach  him  at  a  proper 
season;  and  in  the  mean  time,  whenever  he  was 
alone  with  the  king,  he  filled  his  mind  with  suspi¬ 
cions  and  distrust,  letting  drop  ambiguous  expres¬ 
sions  concerning  that  nobleman,  as  if  by  chance;  and 
dissembling  veryr  artfully7  the  motives  of  discontent. 
Nevertheless  the  king  suspended  his  judgment  for 
the  present,  but  discovered  less  esteem  than  before 
for  Orsines,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  plotting 
against  him, so  secretly  the  affair  was  carried  on;  and 
the  eunuch,  in  his  private  discourses  with  Alexander, 
was  perpetually  charging  him  either  with  exactions 
or  treason. 

The  great  danger  to  which  princes  are  exposed,  is 
the  suffering  themselves  to  be  prejudiced,  and  over¬ 
reached  in  this  manner  by  their  favourites;  a  danger 
so  common,  that  St.  Bernard,  writing  to  Pope  Euge- 
nius*  assures  him  that  if  he  were  exempt  from  this 
weakness,  he  may  boast  himself  to  be  the  only  man  in 
the  world  that  is  so.  What  is  here  spoken  of  princes, 
is  applicable  to  all  who  are  in  power.  Great  men 
generally  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  slanderer:  and 
for  this  reason,  because  he  generally  puts  on  the 
mask  of  affection  and  zeal,  which  soothes  their  pride. 
Slander  always  makes  some  impression  on  the  most 
equitable  minds;  and  leaves  behind  it  such  dark  and 
gloomy  traces,  as  raise  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  dis¬ 
trusts.  The  artful  slanderer  is  bold  and  indefatigable, 
because  he  is  sure  to  escape  unpunished;  and  is  sen¬ 
sible,  that  he  runs  but  very  little  danger,  in  greatly 
prejudicing  others.  With  regard  to  the  great,  they 
seldom  make  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  these,  sect  et 
calumnies,  either  from  indolence,  inattention  or  shame, 
to  appear  suspicious,  fearful,  or  diffident;  in  a  wold, 
from  their  unwillingness  to  own  that  they  were  im¬ 
posed  upon,  and  had  abandoned  themselves  to  a  rash 
credulity.  In  this  manner,  the  most  unsullied  virtuie, 
and  the  most  irreproachable  fidelity,  are  frequently 
brought  to  inevitable  ruin. 

Of  this  we  have  a  sad  example  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  Bagoas,  after  having  taken  his  measures  at  a 
distance,  at  last  gave  birth  to  his  dark  design.  A  ex- 
ander  having  caused  the  monument  of  C}ius  to  e 

opened,  in  order  to  perform  funeral  honour?  to  the 

ashes  of  that  great  prince,  found  nothing  in  1  )u  an 
old  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian  bows,  and  a  scimetar; 
whereas  he  hoped  to  find  it  full  of  golo  anc  si  vet, 
the  Persians  had  reported.  The  king  ai  ago 
crown  on  his  urn,  and  covered  it  with  his  do ak 
vastly  surprised  that  so  powerful  an  ien 

■  haa  been  buried  with  no  greater  ponpthana 
Bagoas  thinkiiig'this  a  proper  time  toi 


prince 

private  man. 


About  600,000/. 


a  De  Consider,  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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him  to  speak,  “  Are  we  to  wonder,”  says  he,  “  that  we 
find  the  tombs  of  kings  so  empty,  since  the  houses 
of  governors  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the  gold  of 
which  they  have  deprived  them?  I,  indeed,  had  never 
seen  this  monument;  but  I  have  heard  Darius  say, 
that  immense  treasures  were  buried  in  it.  Hence 
flowed  the  unbounded  liberality  and  profusion  of  Or- 
sines,  who,  by  bestowing  what  he  could  not  keep, 
without  ruining  himself,  thought  to  make  a  merit  of 
this  in  your  sight.”  This  charge  was  w  ithout  the  least 
foundation;  and  yet  the  Magi  who  guarded  the  se¬ 
pulchre,  were  put  to  the  torture,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
and  nothing  was  discovered  relating  to  the  pretended 
theft.  Their  silence  on  this  occasion  ought  naturally 
to  have  cleared  Orsines;  but  the  artful,  insinuating 
discourses  of  Bagoas,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Alexander’s  mind,  and  by  that  means  given  calumny 
an  easy  access  to  it.  The  accusers,  whom  Bagoas 
had  suborned,  having  made  choice  of  a  favourable 
moment,  came  and  impeached  Orsines,  and  charged 
him  with  the  commission  of  several  odious  crimes,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  with  stealing  the  treasure  of  the 
monument.  At  this  charge,  the  matter  appeared  no 
longer  doubtful,  and  no  farther  proof  was  thought  re¬ 
quisite;  so  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with  chains, 
before  he  so  much  as  suspected  that  any  accusation 
had  been  brought  against  him;  and  was  put  to  death, 
without  being  so  much  as  heard,  or  confronted  with 
his  accusers;  too  unhappy  fate  of  kings,  who  do  not 
hear  and  examine  things  in  person;  and  who  still 
continue  infatuated,  notwithstanding  the  numberless 
examples  they  read  in  history,  of  princes  who  have 
been  deceived  in  like  manner. 

I  have  already  said,  that  there  had  followed  the 
king,  an  Indian,  named  Calanus,  reputed  the  wisest 
man  of  his  country,  who,  though  he  professed  the 
practice  of  the  most  severe  philosophy,  had  however 
been  persuaded,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  to  attend  upon 
the  court.  This  man.l  having  lived  fourscore  and 
three  years,  without  having  ever  been  afflicted  with 
sickness;  and  having  a  very  severe  fit  of  the  colic, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Pasargada,2  resolved  to  put  himself 
to  death.  Resolutely  determined  not  to  let  the  perfect 
health  he  had  always  enjoyed,  be  impaired  by  linger¬ 
ing  pains;  and  being  also  afraid  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  physicians,  and  of  being  tortured  with  loads 
ol  medicine,  he  besought  the  king  to  order  the  erecting 
of  a  funeral  pile  for  him;  and  desired  that  after  he 
had  ascended  it,  fire  might  be  set  to  it.  Alexander  at 
first  imagined  that  Calanus  might  easily  be  dissuaded 
from  so  dreadful  a  design;  but  finding,  in  spite  of 
all  the  arguments  he  could  use,  that  Calanus  was  still 
inflexible,  he  at  last  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  his 
request.  Calanus  then  rode  on  horseback  to  the  foot 
of  the  funeral  pile;  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods; 
caused  the  same  libations  to  be  poured  upon  himself, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed,  which 
are  practised  at  funerals;  cut  oft' a  tuft  of  his  hair,  as 
was  done  to  the  victims  at  a  sacrifice;  embraced  such 
of  his  friends  as  were  present;  entreated  them  to  be 
merry  that  day  and  carouse  with  Alexander;  assur¬ 
ing  them  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  soon  see  that 
prince  in  Babylon.  After  saying  these  words  he  as¬ 
cended,  with  the  utmostcheerfulness.the  funeral  pile, 
laid  himself  down  upon  it,  and  covered  his  face;  and 
when  the  flame  catched  him,  he  did  not  make  the 
least  motion;  but  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that 
surprised  the  whole  army,  continued  in  the  position  in 
which  he  at  first  had  laid  himself;  and  completed  his 
sacrifice,  by  dying  pursuant  to  the  custom  practised  by 
the  sages  of  bis  country. 

The  historian  informs  us,3  that  people  differed  very 
much  in  opinion  with  respect  to  this  action.  Some 
condemned  it,  as  suiting  only  a  frantic,  senseless 
wretch  ;  others  imagined  he  was  prompted  to  it  out  of 
vain  glory,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  gazed  at,  and 
to  pass  for  a  miracle  in  constancy  (and  these  were  not 

i  Arrian,  lib.  vii.  p.  276.  Diofl.  lib.  xvii.  p.  573  574 
Flut.  in  Alex.  p.  703. 

*  [See  a  former  note  on  Passagardae,  where  this  passage  is 
ronsidered,  in  the  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  Passagar- 
dao  with  Persepolis.] 

3  Diodorus. 


mistaken;)  others  again  applauded  this  false  heroism, 
which  had  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  this  manner  over 
pain  and  death. 

Alexander,  being  returned  into  his  tent,  after  this 
dreadful  ceremony,  invited  several  of  his  friends  and 
general  officers  to  supper;  and  in  compliance  with 
Calanus’s  request,  and  to  do  him  honour,  he  proposed 
a  crown,  as  a  reward  for  him  who  should  quaff' most. 
He  who  conquered  on  this  occasion,  was  Promachus, 
who  swallowed  four  measures  of  wine,  that  is,  eighteen 
or  twenty  pints.  After  receiving  the  prize,  which 
was  a  crown,  worth  a  talent, 4  he  survived  his  victory 
but  three  days.  Of  these  guests,  forty-one  died  of 
their  intemperance:  a  scene  worthy  of  closing  that 
which  Calanus  had  a  little  before  exhibited! 

From  Pasargada,5  Alexander  came  to  Persepolis; 
and,  surveying  the  remains  of  the  conflagration,  was 
exasperated  against  himself  for  his  folly  in  setting  it 
on  fire.  From  hence  he  advanced  towards  Susa. 
Nearchus,  in  compliance  with  his  orders,  had  begun 
to  sail  up  the  Euphrates  with  his  fleet;  but  being  in¬ 
formed  that  Alexander  was  going  to  Susa,  he  came 
down  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasitigris,  and  sailed 
up  this  river  to  a  bridge,  where  Alexander  was  to  pass 
it.  Then  the  naval  and  land  armies  joined.  The 
king  offered  to  the  gods  sacrifices,  by  way  of  thanks 
for  his  happy  return;  and  great  rejoicings  were  made 
in  the  camp.  Nearchus  received  the  honours  due  to 
him,  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  fleet;  and  for  hav¬ 
ing  conducted  it  so  far  safe  through  numberless  dan¬ 
gers. 

Alexander  found  in  Snsa  nil  the  captives  of  quality 
he  had  left  there.  He  married  Statira,  Darius’s  eldest 
daughter,  and  gave  the  youngest  to  his  dear  Hephaes- 
tion.  And  in  order  that,  by  making  these  marriages 
more  common,  his  own  might  not  be  censured,  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  greatest  noblemen  in  his  court,  and  his 
principal  favourites,  to  imitate  him.  Accordingly  they 
chose  from  among  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  about 
fourscore  young  maidens,  whom  they  married.  His 
design  was,  by  these  alliances,  to  cement  so  strongly 
the  union  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  thence¬ 
forward  form  but  one,  under  his  empire.  The  nuptials 
were  solemnized  after  the  Persian  manner.  He  like¬ 
wise  gave  a  feast  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  married  before  in  that  country.  It  is  related 
that  there  were  9000  guests  at  this  feast,  and  that  he 
gave  each  of  them  a  golden  cup  for  the  libations. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  W'ould  also  pay 
his  soldiers’  debts.  But  finding  that  several  would 
not  declare  the  sum  they  owed,  for  fear  of  its  being 
an  artifice,  merely  to  discover  those  among  them  who 
W'ere  too  lavish  of  their  money,  he  appointed  in  his 
camp,  offices,  where  all  debts  were  paid,  without  ask¬ 
ing  the  name  either  of  the  debtor  or  creditor.  His 
liberality  was  very  great  on  this  occasion,  and  gave 
prodigious  satisfaction ;  we  are  told  that  it  amounted 
to  near  10,000  talents;6  but  his  indulgence,  in  per¬ 
mitting  every  person  to  conceal  his  name,  was  a  still 
more  agreeable  circumstance.  He  reproached  the 
soldiers  for  their  seeming  to  suspect  the  truth  of  his 
promise,  and  said  to  them:  “That  a  king  ought  never 
to  forfeit  his  word  with  his  subjects;7  nor  his  subjects 
suspect  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  so  shameful  a  pre¬ 
varication:”  a  truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  forms  the  se¬ 
curity  ofa  people, and  the  most  solid  glory  of  a  prince; 
which,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  renounced  for  ever, 
by  the  violation  of  a  single  promise;  which  in  affairs 
of  government  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors. 

And  now  there  arrived  atSusa  30,000  Persian  young 
men,  most  of  the  same  age,  and  called  Epigoni,  that 
is,  successors;  as  coming  to  relieve  the  old  soldiers  in 
tneir  duty  and  long  fatigues.  Such  only  had  been 
niade  choice  of,  as  were  the  strongest  and  best  shaped 
in  all  Persia;  and  had  been  sent  to  the  governors  of 
such  cities  as  were  either  lately  founded  or  conquered 
by  Alexander.  These  had  instructed  them  in  military 

4  A  thousand  crowns. 

6  Arrian,  de  Indie,  p.  357,  358. 

6  About  fifteen  hundred^  thousand  pounds. 

7  OUT*  oZv  t&v  r i  »} 
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discipline,  and  in  all  things  relating  to  the  science  of 
war.  They  were  all  very  neatly  dressed,  and  armed 
after  the  Macedonian  manner.  They  came  and  en¬ 
camped  before  the  city,  where,  drawing  up  in  battle 
array,  they  were  reviewed;  and  performed  their  ex¬ 
ercises  before  the  king,  who  was  extremely  well  pleas¬ 
ed  and  very  bountiful  to  them  afterwards,  at  which  the 
Macedonians  took  great  umbrage.  And  indeed,  Alex¬ 
ander  observing  that  the  latter  were  harassed  and 
tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  war,  and  often  vented 
murrburs  and  complaints  in  the  assemblies,  was,  for 
that  reason,  desirous  of  training  up  these  new  forces, 
purposely  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  veterans. 

It  is  dangerous  to  disgust  a  whole  nation,  and  to  show 
too  marked  a  preference  to  foreigners. 

In  the  mean  time  Harpalus,1  whom  Alexander, 
during  his  expedition  into  India,  had  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Babylon,  quitted  his  service.  Flattering 
himself  with  the  hopes  that  this  prince  would  never 
return  from  the  wars  in  that  country,  he  had  given  a 
loose  to  all  kinds  of  licentiousness,  and  consumed  in 
his  infamous  revels  part  of  the  wealth  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
Alexander,  in  his  return  from  India,  punished  very 
severely  such  of  his  lieutenants  as  had  abused  their 
power,  he  meditated  how  he  might  best  secure  him¬ 
self;  and  for  this  purpose,  amassed  5000  talents,  that 
is,  about  750,0001.;  assembled  6000  soldiers,  withdrew 
into  Attica,  and  landed  in  Athens.  Immediately  all 
such  orators  as  made  a  trade  of  their  eloquence,3  ran 
to  him  in  crowds, all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes, 
as  they  were  before  by  hopes  of  them.  Harpalus  did 
not  fail  to  distribute  a  small  part  of  his  wealth  among 
these  orators,  to  win  them  over  to  his  interest,  but  he 
offered  Phocion  700  talents,3  and  even  put  his  person 
and  property  under  his  protection,  well  knowing  the 
prodigious  influence  he  had  over  the  people. 

The  fame  of  his  probity,  and  particularly  of  his  dis¬ 
interestedness,  had  gained  him  this  influence.  Philip’s 
deputies  had  offered  him  great  sums  of  money  in  that 
prince’s  name,  entreating  nim  to  accept  them,  if  not 
for  himself,  at  least  for  his  children,  who  were  so  poor 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  support  the 
glory  of  his  name:  “  If  they  resemble  me,”  *  replied 
Phocion,  “  the  little  spot  of ground,  on  the  produce  of 
which  1  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which  has  raised  me 
to  the  glory  you  mention,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
them:  if  it  will  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  them 
wealth,  merely  to  foment  and  heighten  their  luxury. 
Alexander,5  having  likewise  sent  him  100  talents, 
Phocion  asked  those  who  brought  them,  “  with  what 
design  Alexander  had  sent  so  great  a  sum  to  him  alone 
of  all  the  Athenians'?” — “  It  is,”  replied  they,  “be¬ 
cause  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  the  only  just  and 
virtuous  man.” — “  Let  him,  then,”  says  Phocion,  “  suf- 
fer  me  still  to  enjoy  that  character,  and  be  really  what 
I  am  taken  for.” 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more 
favourable  reception  to  the  persons  sent  by  Harpalus. 
And  indeed  he  spoke  to  them  in  very  harsh  terms,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  should  immediately  take  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  person  on 
whose  errand  they  came,  in  case  he  did  not  leave  off 
bribing  the  city ;  so  that  Harpalus  lost  all  hopes  from 
that  quarter.  „  . 

Demosthenes  did  not  at  first  show  more  favour  to 
Harpalus.  He  advised  the  Athenians  to  drive  him 
out  from  their  city,  and  not  to  involve  it  in  a  war  upon 
a  very  unjust  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  without 
the  least  necessity. 

Some  days  after,  Harpalus,  as  an  inventory  was 
taking  of  his  goods,  having  observed  that  Demosthenes 
took  a  particular  pleasure  in  viewing  one  of  the  king’s 
cups,  and  that  he  admired  the  fashion  and  the  beauty 


of  the  workmanship,  desired  him  to  take  it  in  his  hand, 
and  tell  him  the  weight  of  the  gold.  Demosthenes 
taking  the  cup,  was  surprised  at  its  heaviness,  and  ac 
cordingly  asked  how  much  it  weighed?  Harpalus 
answered  with  a  smile,  Twenty  talents'1,  Ibelieve\ and 
that  very  evening  sent  him  that  sum  with  the  cup;  for 
so  great  was  Harpalus’s  penetration,  that  he  could 
discover  by  the  air,  and  certain  glances,  the  foible  of 
a  man  struck  with  the  charms  of  gold.  Demosthenes 
could  not  resist  its  power;  but,  overcome  by  this  pre- 
sent, and  being  no  longer  master  of  himself,8  he  joined  • 
on  a  sudden  Harpalus’s  party;  and  the  very  next 
morning,  having  wrapped  his  neck  well  in  wool  and 
bandages,  he  went  to  the  assembly.  The  people  then 
ordered  him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech,  but  he  refused, 
making  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice;  upon  which 
some  wags  cried  aloud,  that  their  orator  had  been 
seized  in  the  night,  not  with  a  squinancy ,®  but  an 
argyranc y;  thereby  intimating,  that  Harpalus’s  mo¬ 
ney  had  suppressed  his  voice. 

The  people  being  told  next  day  of  the  gift  which 
had  been  sent  to  Demosthenes,  were  highly  exaspe¬ 
rated,  and  refused  to  hear  his  justification.  Harpalua 
was  thereupon  expelled  the  city;  and  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  persons  who  had  taken  bribes,  the  magis¬ 
trates  commanded  a  strict  search  to  be  made  in  all 
houses,  that  of  Caricles  excepted,  who  having  married 
but  a  little  before,  was  exempt  from  this  inquiry,  out 
of  respect  to  his  bride.  The  politeness  shown  on  this 
occasion  doe6  honour  to  Athens,  and  is  not  always 
exercised  elsewhere. 

Demosthenes  to  prove  his  innocence,  proposed  a 
decree,  by  which  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus  was 
empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He 
was  the  first  they  tried,  and  fined,  upon  being  con¬ 
victed,  fifty  talents,10  for  the  payment  of  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prison;  however,  he  found  means  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  left  his  country.  Demosthenes  did  not  be¬ 
have  with  resolution  and  magnanimity  in  his  banish¬ 
ment,  residing  generally  at  iEgina  or  Troezene;  and 
every  time  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his  face  would 
be  covered  with  tears;  and  he  suffered  such  words  to 
drop  from  him  as  were  unworthy  a  brave  man;  words, 
which  by  no  means  correspond  with  his  resolute  and 
generous  behaviour  during  his  administration.  Cicero 
was  reproached  with  the  same  weakness  in  his  exile, 
which  show's  that  great  men  are  not  such  at  all  times, 
nor  in  all  circumstances. 

It  were  to  be  wished,11  for  the  honour  of  eloquence, 
that  what  Pausanias  relates  in  justification  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  were  true;  and  it  is  very  probable  it  was  so. 
According  to  this  author,  Harpalus,  after  flying  from 
Athens,  was  seized  by  Philoxenus  the  Macedonian; 
and  being  racked  to  extort  from  him  thenaniesof  such 
Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  by  him,  he  did  not  once 
mention  Demosthenes,  whose  name,  had  he  been 
guilty,  he  would  not  have  suppressed  before  Philox¬ 
enus,  as  that  orator  was  his  enemy. 

Upon  the  first  reportof  Harpalus’s  flying  to  Athens, 
Alexander,  fully  determined  to  go  in  person  to  punish 
Harpalus  and  the  Athenians,  had  commanded  a  fleet 
to  be  equipped.  But  after  news  was  brought  that  the 
people  in  their  assembly  had  ordered  him  to  depart 
their  city,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  returning  into 
Europe.  .  , 

Alexander,  having  still  a  curiosity  to  see  the  ocean, 
came  down  from  Susa,  upon  the  river  Lulaeus;  and 
after  having  coasted  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  mouth  oi 
the  Tigris,  he  went  up  that  river  towards  the  army 
which  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  it,  near  the  city 
of  Opis,  under  the  command  of  Hephasstion. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  published  a  declaration 


l  Plut.  inDemost.  p.  857,  858. 

*  Flut.  in  Phoc.  p.  751. 

a  Seven  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

*  Si  niei  similes  erunt,  idem  hie,  inquit,  agellus,  lllos  alet, 
nui  me  ad  hanc  dignitatem  perduxit:  sin  dissimiles  sunt 
futuri,  nolo  meis  impensis  iliorum  ali  augerique  luxnnam. 
Cor.  Nep.  in  Phoc.  c.  1. 

»  Plut  in  Phoc.  p.  749. 

*  A  hundred  thousand  crown*. 

yol.  I.-75 


a  Twenty  thousand  crowns. 

«  The  expression  in  the  Greekys  full  of  beauty  and  spirt 
Plutarch  compares  the  gold  which  had  be  .  a  <rovernof 
Demosthenes,  to  agarrison  hs8es8ed  himself 

^n^&r&slate  the  arable  play  of Tho« 
Greek  words.  Ouk  vno  o rovctyxis,  »9{  5  > 

yvfiyx’t:  v"*T“P  Tiv  "'Jf^usan  j  j|.  H8 

i»  Fifty  thousand  crowns.  “  Pausan.  i.  p. 
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in  the  camp,  by  which  all  the  Macedonians,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  any  other  infirmity, 
were  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  fatigues  of  the 
service,  were  permitted  to  return  into  Greece;  declar¬ 
ing  that  his  design  was  to  discharge  them,  to  be  boun¬ 
tiful  to  them,  and  send  them  back  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try  in  a  safe  and  honourable  manner.  His  intention, 
in  making  this  declaration,  was  to  oblige,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  them  the  strongest  proof  of  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  them.  However,  the  very  contrary  happened  ; 
for  being  already  disgusted  upon  some  other  accounts, 
especially  by  the  visible  preference  which  Alexander 
gave  to  foreigners,  they  imagined  that  his  resolution 
was  to  make  Asia  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  to  dis¬ 
engage  himself  from  the  Macedonians;  and  that  the 
only  motive  of  his  discharging  them,  was,  that  they 
might  make  room  for  the  new  troops  he  had  levied  in 
the  conquered  countries.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to 
exasperate  them  to  fury.  Without  observing  the  least 
order  or  discipline,  or  regarding  the  remonstrances  of 
their  officers,  they  went  to  the  king  with  an  air  of 
insolence  which  they  had  never  assumed  till  then,  and 
with  seditious  cries  demanded  to  be  all  discharged; 
saying  farther,  that  since  he  despised  the  soldiers  who 
had  gained  him  all  his  victories,  he  and  his  father 
Ammon  might  carry  on  the  war  against  whomsoever 
and  in  what  manner  they  pleased;  but  as  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  fully  determined  not  to  serve  him 
any  longer. 

The  king,  no  way  surprised, and  withoutonce  hesi¬ 
tating,  leaps  from  his  tribunal;  causes  the  principal 
mutineers,  whom  he  himself  pointed  out  to  his  guards, 
to  be  immediately  seized,  and  orders  thirteen  to  be 
punished.  This  bold  and  vigorous  action,  which 
thunderstruck  the  Macedonians,  suppressed  their  in¬ 
solence  in  an  instant;  quite  amazed  and  confounded, 
and  scarce  daring  to  look  at  one  another,  they  stood 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  were  so  dispirited, and  trem¬ 
bled  so  prodigiously,  that  they  were  unable  to  speak 
or  even  to  think.  Seeing  them  in  this  condition,  he 
reascended  his  tribunal,  where,  after  repeating  to 
them,  with  a  severe  countenance,  and  a  menacing  tone 
of  voice,  the  numerous  favours  which  Philip  his  father 
had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  the  marks  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  friendship  by  which  he  himself  had  distin¬ 
guished  them,  he  concluded  with  these  words:  “You 
all  desire  a  discharge;  I  grant  it  to  you.  Go  now, and 
publish  to  the  whole  world,  that  you  have  left  your 
prince  to  the  mercy  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered, 
who  were  more  affectionate  to  him  than  you.”  After 
speaking  this,  he  returns  suddenly  into  his  tent,  ca¬ 
shiers  his  old  guard;  appoints  another  in  its  place,  all 
composed  of  Persian  soldiers;  and  shuts  himself  up  for 
some  days,  without  seeing  any  person  all  the  time. 

Had  the  Macedonians  been  sentenced  to  die,  they 
conld  not  have  been  more  shocked,  than  when  news 
was  brought  them,  that  the  king  had  confided  the  care 
of  his  person  to  the  Persians.  They  could  suppress 
their  grief  no  longer,  so  that  nothing  was  heard  but 
cries,  groans,  and  lamentations.  Soon  after,  they  all 
run  together  to  the  king’s  tent,  threw  down  their  arms, 
confessing  their  guilt;  acknowledging  their  fault  with 
tears  and  sighs;  declare  that  the  loss  of  life  will  not 
be  so  grievous  as  the  loss,  of  honour ;  and  protest  that 
they  will  not  leave  the  place  till  the  king  has  pardoned 
them.  Alexander  could  no  longer  resist  the  tender 
proofs  they  gave  of  their  sorrow  and  repentance;  so 
that  when  he  hjmself,  at  his  coming  out  of  his  tent, 
saw  them  in  this  dejected  condition,  he  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  tears;  and  after  some  gentle  reproaches, 
which  were  softened  by  an  air  of  humanity  and  kind- 
Bess,  he  declared  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  them  all, 
that  he  restored  them  to  his  friendship.  This  was  re¬ 
storing  them  to  life, as  was  manifest  from  their  shouts. 

He  afterwards  discharged  such  Macedonians  as 
were  no  longer  able  to  carry  arms,  and  sent  them  back 
to  their  native  country  with  rich  presents.  He  com¬ 
manded,  that  at  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  games, 
they  should  be  allowed  the  chief  places  in  the  theatre' 
and  there  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads;  and  gave 
orders  that  the  children  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  his  service,  should  receive,  during  their  mi¬ 
nority  the  same  pay  which  had  been  given  their  fa¬ 


thers.  Such  support  and  honours  granted  to  veteran* 
must  necessarily  ennoble,  in  a  very  conspicuous  man¬ 
ner,  the  military  profession.  It  is  not  possible  for  ft 
government  to  enrich  every  soldier  individually;  but 
it  may  animate  and  console  him  by  marks  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  which  inspire  a  stronger  ardour  for  war,  more 
constancy  in  the  service,  and  nobler  sentiments  and 
motives.  v 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  these 
soldiers,  to  whom  he  gave  the  government  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  which  Antipater  had 
enjoyed;  and  the  latter  was  commanded  to  bring  the 
recruits  instead  of  Craterus.  The  king  had  long 
since  been  quite  tired  with  the  complaints  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  Antipater,  who  could  notagree.  Shecharg- 
ed  Antipater  with  aspiring  at  sovereign  power,  and 
the  latter  complained  of  her  violent  and  untractable 
disposition;  and  had  often  declared  in  his  letters,  that 
she  did  not  behave  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity. 
It  was  with  some  reluctance  Antipater  resigned  his 
government. 

From  Opis,  Alexander  arrived  at 
Ecbatana  in  Media,  where,  after  A.  M.  3680 
having  despatched  the  most  urgent  Ant.  J.  C.  324. 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  again  so¬ 
lemnized  games  and  festivals:  there  had  come  to  hint 
from  Greece,  3000  dancers,  makers  of  machinery,  and 
other  persons  skilled  in  diversions  of  this  kind.  It  hap¬ 
pened  very'  unluckily,  during  the  celebration  of  these 
festivals,  that  Hephaestion  died  of  a  disease  which  ha 
brought  upon  himself.  Alexander  abandoning  him 
self  to  immoderate  drinking,  his  whole  court  followed 
his  example,  and  sometimes  spent  whole  days  and 
nights  in  these  excesses.  In  one  of  them  Hephaestion 
lost  his  life.  He  was  the  most  intimate  friend  the 
king  had,  the  confidant  of  all  his  secrets,  and,  to  say 
all  in  a  word,  a  second  self.  Craterus  alone  seemed 
to  dispute  this  honour  with  him.  An  expression, 
which  one  day  escaped  that  prince,  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  he  made  between  these  two  courtiers.  “  Crate¬ 
rus,”  says  he,  “  loves  the  king,  but  Hephaestion  love* 
Alexander.”  This  expression  signifies,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  Hephaestion  was  attached,  in  a  tender  and 
affectionate  manner,  to  the  person  of  Alexander;  but 
that  Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is,  was  con¬ 
cerned  for  his  reputation,  and  sometimes  was  less 
obsequious  to  his  will,  than  zealous  for  his  glory  and 
interest.  An  excellent  character,  but  very  uncom¬ 
mon. 

Hephaestion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  cour¬ 
tiers  as  by  Alexander  himself.  Modest,  even-tem¬ 
pered,  beneficent;  free  from  pride,  avarice,  and  jea¬ 
lousy;  he  never  abused  his  credit  with  the  king,  nor 
preferred  himself  to  those  officers,  whose  merit  made 
them  necessary  to  his  sovereign.  He  was  universally 
regretted;  but  his  death  threw  Alexander  into  exces¬ 
sive  sorrow,  to  which  he  abandoned  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  as  was  unworthy  so  great  a  king.  He  seemed 
to  receive  no  consolation,  hut  in  the  extraordinary 
funeral  honours  to  be  paid  to  his  friend  on  his  arrival 
at  Babylon,  whither  he  commanded  Perdiccasto  carry 
his  corpse. 

In  order  to  remove,  by  business  and  employment, 
the  melancholy  ideas  which  the  death  of  his  favourite 
perpetually  awakened  in  his  mind,  Alexander  marched 
his  army  against  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  nation,  inha¬ 
biting  the  mountains  of  Media,  whom  not  one  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  had  ever  been  able  to  conquer. 
However,  the  king  reduced  them  in  forty  days,  after¬ 
wards  passed  the  Tigris,  and  marched  towards  Baby¬ 
lon. 

SECTION  XVIII. — ALEXANDER  ENTERS  BABYLON, 
IN  SPITE  OF  THE  SINISTER  PREDICTIONS  OF  THE 
MAGI  AND  OTHER  SOOTHSAYERS.  HE  THERE 
FORMS  THE  PLANS  OF  SEVERAL  VOYAGES  AND 
CONQUESTS.  HE  SETS  ABOUT  REPAIRING  THE 
BREACHES  MADE  IN  THE  EMBANKMENTS  OF  THE 
TIGRIS  AND  EUPHRATES,  AND  REBUILDING  THE 
TEMPLE  OF  BELUS.  HE  ABANDONS  HIMSELF  TO 
IMMODERATE  DRINKING,  WHICH  BRINGS  HIM  TO 
HIS  END.  THE  UNIVERSAL  GRIEF  SPREAD  OVER 

THE  WHOLE  EMPIRE  UPON  THAT  ACCOUNT.  8YSI- 
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GAMBIS  IS  NOT  ABLE  TO  SURVIVE  HIM.  PREPA¬ 
RATION'S  ARE  MADE  TO  CONVEY  ALEXANDER’S 

CORPSE  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  AMMON  IN 

LIBYA. 

Alexander  being  arrived  within  a  league  and  a 
half  of  Babylon,* 1  the  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to 
Know  futurity  by  the  stars,  deputed  to  him  some  of 
their  old  men,  to  warn  him  that  he  would  be  in  danger 
of  his  life,  in  case  he  entered  that  city,  and  were  very 
urgentwith  him  to  pass  by  it.  The  Babylonish  astro¬ 
logers  were  held  in  such  great  reputation  that  this  ad¬ 
vice  made  a  strange  impression  on  his  mind,  and  filled 
him  with  confusion  and  dread.  Upon  this, after  send¬ 
ing  several  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Babylon, 
he  himself  went  another  way;  and  having  inarched 
about  ten  leagues,  he  stopped  for  some  time  in  the 
place  where  he  had  encamped  his  army.  The  Greek 
philosophers,  being  told  the  foundation  of  his  fear  and 
scruples,  waited  upon  him;  when  setting  in  the  clear¬ 
est  light  the  principles  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  tenets 
they  followed,  they  demonstrated  to  him,  in  the  strong¬ 
est  manner,  the  vanity  of  astrology;  and  made  him 
have  so  great  contempt  for  divination  in  general,  and 
for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  marched  towards  Babylon  with  his  whole  ar¬ 
my.  He  knew  that  there  were  arrived  in  that  city,2 
ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  waited 
for  his  coming;  the  whole  earth  echoing  so  much 
with  the  terror  of  his  name,  that  the  several  nations 
came,  with  inexpressible  ardour,  to  pay  homage  to 
Alexander,  as  to  him  who  was  to  be  their  sovereign. 
This  view,  which  agreeably  soothed  the  strongest  of 
all  his  passions,  contributed  very  much  to  stifle 
every1  other  reflection,  and  to  make  him  careless  of 
all  advice  that  might  be  given  him;  so  that  he  set 
forward  with  all  possible  diligence  towards  that  great 
city,  there  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  states-general  of 
the  world.  After  making  a  most  magnificent  entry, 
he  gave  audience  to  all  the  ambassadors,  with  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  suitable  to  a  great  monarch, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  affability  and  polite¬ 
ness  of  a  prince,  who  is  desirous  of  winning  the  af¬ 
fection  of  all.  He  loaded  those  of  Epidaurus  with 
great  presents  for  the  deity  who  presided  over  their 
city,  as  well  as  over  health,  but  reproached  him  at 
the  same  time.  “  rEsculapius,”  says  he  “  has  show¬ 
ed  me  but  very  little  indulgence,  in  not  preserving 
the  life  of  a  friend,  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  my¬ 
self.”  In  private  he  discovered  a  great  friendship 
for  such  of  the  deputies  of  Greece,  as  came  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  victories  and  his  happy  return; 
and  he  restored  to  them  all  the  statues,  and  other  cu¬ 
riosities,  which  Xerxes  had  carried  out  of  Greece, 
that  were  found  in  Susa,  Babylon,  Pasargada,  and 
other  places.  We  are  told  that  among  these  were  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  that  they 
were  brought  back  to  Athens. 

The  ambassadors  from  Corinth  having  offered  him, 
in  the  name  of  their  city,  the  freedom  of  it,  he  laughed 
at  an  offer  which  seemed  altogether  unworthy  of  one 
who  had  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and 
power.  However,  when  Alexander  was  told  that 
Corinth  had  granted  this  privilege  to  Hercules  only, 
he  accepted  it  with  joy;  and  piqued  himself  upon 
treadin^  in  his  steps,  and  resembling  him  in  all  things. 
But,  cries  Seneca,3  in  what  did  this  frantic  young 
man,  with  whom  successful  temerity  passed  for  virtue, 
resemble  Hercules'?  The  latter,  free  from  all  self-in- 
terested  views,  travelled  through  the  world,  merely  to 
benefit  the  several  nations  whom  he  visited,  and  to 
purge  the  earth  of  such  robbers  as  infested  it:  whereas 
Alexander,  who  is  justly  entitled  the  plunderer  of  na¬ 
tions,  made  his  glory  to  consist  in  carrying  desolation 


t  Arrian,  lib.  vii.  p.  294 — 309.  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  x.  c.  4 
7.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  705—707. 

•  Diod.  lib.  xvii.  p.  577—583.  Justin,  lib.  xu.  c.  13—16. 

i  Quid  illi  simile  habebat  vesanus  adolescens,  cui  pro 
rirtute  erat  felix  temeritas?  Hercules  nihil  sibi  vicit. 

Orbem  terrarum  transivit,  non  concupiscemlo,  sed  vindi- 
cando— malorum  hoetis,  bonorum  vindex,  terrarum  maris- 
nue  pacator.  At  bic  A  pueritia  latro  gentiumque  vastator 
— summum  bonum  duxit  terrori  esse  cunctis  mortahbus. 

State,  de  Benef.  lib.  i.  cap,.  13. 


into  all  places,  and  in  rendering  himself  the  terror  of 
mankind. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  be 
read  publicly  in  the  assembly  of  the  Olympic  games, 
whereby  the  several  cities  of  Greece  were  commanded 
to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  into  their  native  country 
those  excepted  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  or  any 
other  crime  deserving  death;  and  ordered  Antipater 
to  employ  an  armed  force  against  such  cities  as  should 
refuse  to  obey.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  assembly 
But  the  Athenians  and  ALtolians  did  not  think  them 
selves  obliged  to  put  these  orders  in  execution,  which 
seemed  to  interfere  with  their  liberty. 

Alexander,  after  having  despatched  these  affairs, 
finding  himself  now  at  leisure,  began  to  think  of 
Hephasstion’s  burial.  This  he  solemnized  with  a 
magnificence,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen. 
As  he  himself  undertook  the  management  of  this  fu¬ 
neral,  he  commanded  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
contribute  their  utmost  in  exalting  the  pomp  of  it. 
He  likewise  ordered  all  the  nafions  of  Asia  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  what  the  Persians  called  the  sacred  fire,  till 
the  ceremony  of  the  interment  should  be  ended,  which 
was  considered  as  an  ill  omen,  it  being  never  practised 
in  Persia,  except  at  the  death  of  its  monarchs.  All 
the  officers  and  courtiers,  to  please  Alexander,  caused 
images  to  be  carved  of  that  favourite,  of  gold,  ivory, 
and  other  precious  materials. 

At  the  same  time  the  king,  having  procured  a  great 
number  of  architects  and  skilful  workmen,  first  caused 
near  six  furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Babylon  to  be  beaten 
down;  and,  having  got  together  a  great  number  of 
bricks,  and  levelled  the  spot  designed  for  the  funera1 
pile,  he  had  a  most  magnificent  monumental  structure 
erected  over  it. 

This  edifice  was  divided  into  thirty  parts,  in  each 
whereof  was  raised  a  uniform  building,  the  roof  of 
which  was  covered  with  great  planks  of  palm-tree 
wood.  The  whole  formed  a  perfect  square,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  which  was  adorned  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  Each  side  was  a  furlong,  or  100  fa¬ 
thoms  in  length.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and  in  the  first 
row,  were  set  244  prows  of  ships  gilded  on  the  but¬ 
tresses*  or  supporters  thereof,  the  statues  of  two  ar¬ 
chers,  four  cubits  high,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
were  fixed,  and  two  other  statues,  in  an  upright  pos¬ 
ture,  completely  armed,  bigger  than  the  life,  being 
five  cubits  in  height.  The  spaces  between  the  prows 
were  spread  and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over 
these  prows  was  a  colonnade  of  large  flambeaux,  the 
shafts  of  which  were  fifteen  cubits  high,  embellished 
with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part  where  they  are  held. 
The  flame  of  those  flambeaux  ending  at  top,  termi¬ 
nated  towards  eagles,  which,  with  their  heads  turn¬ 
ed  downwards,  and  extended  wings,  served  as  capi¬ 
tals.  Dragons  fixed  near  or  upon  the  base,  turned 
their  heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles.  Over  this 
colonnade  stood  a  third.,  in  the  base  of  which ^  was  re¬ 
presented,  in  relievo,  a  party  of  hunting  animals  of 
every  kind.  On  the  superior  order,  that  is  the 
fourth,  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  was  represented 
in  gold.  Finally,  on  the  fifth,  golden  figures,  ^Pre¬ 
senting  lions  and  bulls,  were  placed  alternately.  The 
whole  edifice  terminated  with  military  trophies,  af¬ 
ter  the  Macedonian  and  barbarian  fashion,  as  so 
many  symbols  of  the  victory  of  the  former  and  de¬ 
feat  of  the  latter.  On  the  entablatures  and  roof 
were  represented  Syrens,  the  hollow  bodies  of"  which 
were  filled  (but  so  a3  not  to  be  discerned)  with  mu¬ 
sicians,  who  sang  mournful  airs  and  dirges  in  honour 
o-f  the  deceased.  This  edifice  was  upwards  of  130 
cubits  high,  that  is,  above  195  feet. 

The  beauty  of  the  design  of  this  structure,  the 
singularity  and  magnificence  of  the  decorations,  and 
the  several  ornaments  of  it,  surpassed  the  most  won¬ 
derful  productions  of  fancy,  and  were  all  in  an  exquisite 
taste.  Alexander  had  appointed  to  superintend  the 
building  of  this  edifice,  Stasicrates,  a  great  architect, 
and  admirably  well  skilled  in  mechanics,  mail  whose 
inventions  and  designs  there  appeared,  not  only  pro- 


*  In  Greek,' or  ears.  These  are  two  piece,  of 
timber  which  project  to  tho  right  and  left  of  the  prow. 
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digious  magnificence,  but  a  surprising  boldness,  and 
such  grandeur  as  was  scarce  conceivable. 

It  was  this  artist,1 *  who,  in  a  conversation  some 
time  before  with  Alexander,  had^told  him,  that  of  all 
the  mountains  he  knew,  none  would  so  well  admit  of 
being  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  man,  as  mount  Athos,  in 
Thrace:  that,  if  he  therefore  pleased  to  give  orders, 
he  would  make  this  mountain  the  most  durable  of  all 
statues,  and  that  which  would  lie  most  open  to  the 
view  of  the  universe.  In  its  left  hand  it  should  hold 
a  city,  consisting  of  10,000  inhabitants;  and  from  its 
right  should  pour  a  great  river,  whose  waters  would 
discharge  themselves  into  the  sea.  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  project  would  have  pleased  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  sought  for  the  great  and  marvellous  in  all 
things;  nevertheless,  he  rejected  it,  and  wisely  an¬ 
swered,  that  it  was  enough  that  there  already  was 
one  prince,  whose  folly  mount  Athos  would  eternize. 
This  was  meant  of  Xerxes,  who  having  endeavoured 
to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  that  mountain,  wrote  a 
letter  to  it  in  the  most  proud  and  senseless  term* s *.* 
“  With  regard  to  myself,”  says  Alexander,  “  mount 
Caucasus,  the  river  Tanais,3  the  Caspian  sea,  all 
which  I  passed  in  triumph,  shall  be  my  monument.” 

The  expense  of  the  splendid  monument  which  this 
prince  erected  in  honour  of  Hephasstion,  with  that  of 
the  funeral,  amounted  to  upwards  of  12,000  talents, 
that  is,  more  than  1,800,0001.  But  what  man  was 
ever  so  ridiculously  and  extravagantly  profuse!  All 
this  gold,  all  this  silver,  was  no  other  than  the  blood 
of  nations,  and  the  substance  of  provinces,  which 
were  thus  sacrificed  to  a  vain  ostentation. 

To  crown  the  affection  which  Alexander  had  for  his 
deceased  friend,  something  was  still  wanting  to  the 
honours  he  paid  him,  which  might  raise  him  above 
human  nature;  and  this  was  what  he  proposed,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  sent  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  a 
trusty  person  named  Philip,  to  inquire  the  will  of  the 
god.  It  doubtless  was  the  echo  of  that  of  Alexander; 
and  the  answer  was,  that  sacrifices  might  be  offered 
to  Hephaestion  as  a  demi-god.  These  were  not  spared 
in  any  manner;  Alexander  himself  first  setting  the 
example,  when  he  made  a  great  feast,  to  which  up¬ 
wards  of  10,000  persons  were  invited.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Cleomenes,  governor  of  Egypt,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  build  a  temple  to  Hephasstion  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  another  in  the  island  of  Pharos.  In  this 
letter  (which  is  still  extant,)  to  excite  his  diligence, 
and  to  hasten  the  work,  he  grants  the  governor,  who 
was  despised  universally  for  his  injustice  and  rapine, 
a  general  pardon  for  all  his  crimes,  past,  present,  and 
future;  provided  that,  at  his  return,  the  temple  and 
city  should  be  completed.  And  now  nothing  was  seen 
but  new  altars,  new  temples,  and  new  festivals;  no 
oaths  were  administered  but  in  the  name  of  the  new 
deity;  to  question  his  divinity  was  a  capital  crime. 
An  old  officer  (a  friend  of  Hephasstion)  having  be¬ 
wailed  him  as  dead,  in  passing  before  his  tomb,  had 
like  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  it;  nor  would  he 
have  been  pardoned,  had  not  Alexander  been  assured, 
that  the  officer  wept,  merely  from  some  remains  of  ten¬ 
derness,  and  not  as  doubting  Hephsestion’s  divinity. 
I  cannot  say  whether  Alexander  prevailed  so  far,  as 
to  make  any  one  give  credit  to  Hephsestion’s  divinity ; 
but  he  himself  appeared,  or  at  least  endeavoured  to 
appear,  firmly  persuaded  of  it;  and  gloried,  not  only 
that  he  had  a  god  for  his  father,  but  that  he  himself 
could  make  gods.  How  ridiculous  is  all  this! 

During  almost  a  year  that  Alexander  continued  in 
Babylon,  he  revolved  a  great  number  of  projects  in  his 
mind;  such  as  to  go  round  Africa  by  sea;  to  make 
a  complete  discovery  of  all  the  nations  lying  round 
the  Caspian  sea,  and  inhabiting  its  coasts;  to  conquer 
Arabia;  to  make  war  against  Carthage,  and  to  sub¬ 
due  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  very  thoughts  of  sitting 
still  fatigued  him,  and  the  greatyivacity  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  and  ambition  would  never  suffer  him  to  be  at 

t  Plut.  de  fortun.  Alex.  serm.  i.  p.  335. 

*  Proud  Athos,  who  liftest  thy  head  to  heaven,  be  not  so 
bold  as  to  oppose  to  my  workmen  such  rocks  and  stones  as 
they  cannot  cut;  otherwise  I  will  cut  thee  quite  to  pieces, 
and  throw  thee  into  the  sea.  Plutarch ,  de  ira  cohib.  p.  555. 

*  The  Iaxartes  is  here  meant. 


rest;  nay,  could  he  have  conquered  the  whole  world 
be  would  have  sought  a  new  one,  to  satiate  the  avidity 
of  bis  desires. 

The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed  his 
thoughts  very  much.  Finding  it  surpassed  in  extent, 
in  conveniency,  and  in  whatever  can  be  wished,  either 
for  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of  life,  all  the  othei 
cities  of  the  east,  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of 
his  empire;  and  for  that  purpose,  was  desirous  of 
adding  to  it  all  the  conveniences  and  ornaments 
possible. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it, 
had  suffered  prodigiously  byr  the  breaking  of  the  bank 
or  dike  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  canal  called 
Pallacopa.  The  river  running  out  of  its  usual  channe* 
by  this  breach,  overflowed  the  whole  country;  and 
forcing  its  way  perpetually,  the  breach  grew  at  last  so 
wide,  that  it  would  have  cost  almost  as  much  to  repair 
the  bank,  as  the  raising  of  it  had  done  at  first.  So 
little  water  was  left  in  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
about  Babylon,  that  there  was  scarce  depth  enough 
for  small  boats,  which  consequently  was  of  great  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  city. 

Alexander  undertook  to  remedy  this,  for  which 
purpose  he  embarked  upon  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to 
take  a  view  of  the  place.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous,  insulting  tone  of  voice, 
the  Magi  and  Chaldeans,  who  accompanied  him,  for 
the  vanity  of  their  predictions;  since  notwithstanding 
the  ill  omens  they  had  endeavoured  to  terrify  him  with, 
(as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous  woman)  he  however 
had  entered  Babylon,  and  was  returned  from  it  very 
safe.  Attentive  to  nothing  but  the  subject  of  his 
voyage,  he  went  and  viewed  the  breach,  and  gave  the 
proper  orders  for  repairing  and  restoring  it  to  its  for¬ 
mer  condition. 

This  design  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  ap¬ 
plause.  Such  works  are  truly  worthy  great  princes, 
and  give  immortal  honour  to  their  name,  since  they 
are  not  the  effect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  solely 
calculated  for  the  public  good.  By  the  execution  of 
this  project,  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  provine 
which  lay'  under  water;  and  have  made  the  river  more 
navigable,  and  consequently  of  greater  service  to  the 
Babylonians,  by  turning  it  all  again  into  its  channel  as 
before. 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  the  length 
of  thirty  furlongs  (a  league  and  a  half,)  was  stopped 
by  difficulties  owingto  the  natureof  the  soil;  and  the 
death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  soon  after,  put 
an  end  to  this  project,  and  several  others  he  had  formed. 
A  supreme  cause,  unknown  to  men,  prevented  its  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  it,  was 
the  curse  which  God  had  pronounced  against  this  city ; 
an  anathema  which  no  human  power  could  divert  or 
retard.5  “  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and 
remnant,”  had  the  Lord  of  hosts  sworn  above  300 
years  before:  “  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for 
the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water:  and  I  will  sweep  it 
with  the  besom  of  destruction.® — It  shall  never  be  in¬ 
habited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation — neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their 
fold  there.”  Heaven  and  earth  would  sooner  have 
passed  away,  than  Alexander’s  design  have  been  put 
in  execution.  No  river  was  now  to  flow  by  Babylon; 
the  places  round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  changed 
into  uninhabitable  fens;  it  was  to  be  rendered  inac¬ 
cessible,  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  mud  and  dirt; 
and  the  city',  as  well  as  the  country  about  it,  were  to 
be  covered  with  stagnated  waters,  which  would  make 
all  access  to  it  impracticable.?  Thus  it  now  lies;  and 
all  thingswere  to  conspire  to  reduce  it  to  this  dejected 
state,  in  order  that  the  prophecy  might  be  completely 
fulfilled  ;8  “  F or  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and 
who  shall  disannul  it?  And  his  hand  is  stretched  out, 
and  who  shall  turn  it  back?”  Nothing  shows  more 
evidently  the  strength  and  weight  of  this  invincible 
curse,  than  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  prince  that 


*  Unus  Pellaeo  juveni  non  sufficit  orbis.  Juv. 

1  Isa.  xiv.  22,  23.  «  Chap.  xiii.  20. 

1  See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  history  of  Cyrui 

9  Isa.  xiv.  27. 
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ever  reigned;  a  prince,  the  most  obstinate  that  ever 
was,  with  regard  to  the  carrying  on  his  projects;  a 
prince,  ofwhose  enterprises  none  had  ever  miscarried  ; 
and  who  failed  in  this  only,  though  it  did  not  seem  so 
difficult  as  the  rest. 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and 
had  most  at  heart,  was  the  repairing  the  temple  of 
Belus.  Xerxes  had  demolished  it  on  his  return  from 
Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Alexander 
was  resolved,  not  only  to  rebuild  it,  but  even  to  raise 
a  much  more  magnificent  temple.  Accordingly,  he 
caused  all  the  rubbish  to  be  removed;  and  finding  that 
the  Magi,  to  whose  care  he  had  left  this,  went  on  but 
slowly,  he  made  his  soldiers  work.  Notwithstanding 
10,000  of  them  were  daily  employed  at  it,  for  two 
months  successively,  the  work  was  not  finished  at  the 
death  of  that  prince,  so  prodigious  were  its  ruins. 
When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who 
were  in  his  army,1  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  assistance; 
but  excused  themselves  with  saying,  that  as  idolatry 
was  forbidden  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  they 
therefore  were  not  allowed  to  assist  in  the  budding  ota 
temple  designed  for  idolatrous  worship;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  T.hey 
were  punished  for  disobedience,  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
so  that,  at  last,  Alexander  admiring  their  constancy, 
discharged ,  and  sent  them  home.  This  delicate  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson  to  many  Christians,  as 
it  teaches  them  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  join  or 
assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action  that  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God.  . 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduct  of  Provi¬ 
dence  on  this  occcasion.  God  had  broken  to  pieces, 
by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Cyrus,®  the  idol  Belus,  the 
god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel:  he  afterwards 
caused  Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple.  These  first 
blows  which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon,  were  so  many 
omens  of  its  total  ruin,  and  it  was  as  impossible  for 
Alexander  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  this  temple, 
as  for  Julian,  some  centuries  after,  to  restore  that  of 
Jerusalem.  _ 

Although  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the  works 
above  mentioned,  during  his  stay  in  Babylon,  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  such  pleasures  as  that 
city  afforded;  and  one  would  conclude,  that  the  chief 
aim,  both  of  his  occupations  and  diversions,  was  to 
6tupify  himself,  and  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  melan¬ 
choly  and  afflicting  ideas  of  an  impending  death,  with 
which  he  was  threatened  by  all  the  predictions  of  the 
Magi  and  other  soothsayers:  for  though  in  certain 
moments,  he  seemed  not  to  regard  the  various  notices 
which  had  been  given  him,  he  was  however  seriously' 
affected  with  them  inwardly;  and  these  gloomy  re¬ 
flections  were  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind.  They 
terrified  him  at  last  to  such  a  degree,  that  whenever 
the  most  insignificant  thing  happened  (if  ever  so  lit¬ 
tle  extraordinary  and  unusual)  his  imagination  swel¬ 
led  it  immediately  to  a  prodigy,  and  interpreted  it  into 
an  unhappy  omen.  The  palace  was  now  filled  with 
sacrificers,  with  persons  whose  office  was  to  perform 
expiations  and  purifications,  and  with  others  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  see  into  futurity  and  prophesy  things  to 
come.  It  was  certainly  a  spectacle  worthy  a  philoso¬ 
phic  eye,  to  see  a  prince,  at  whose  nod  the  world 
trembled,  abandoned  to  the  strongest  terrors ;  so  true 
it  is,  says  Plutarch,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods, 
and  the  incredulity  which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear 
nor  believe  any  thing,  be  a  great  misfortune,  supersti- 
tion,  which  enslaves  the  soul  to  the  most  abject  fear9, 
the  most  ridiculous  follies,  is  a  misfortune  no  less  to 
be  dreaded, and  no  less  fatal  in  its  consequences.  It 
is  plain  that  God,  by  a  just  judgment,  took  a  pleasure 
in  degrading,  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and  in 
every  age,  and  in  sinking  lower  than  the  condition  of 
the  vulgar,  the  man  who  had  affected  to  set  himself 
above  human  nature,  and  equal  himself  to  the  Deity. 
This  prince  had  sought,  in  all  his  actions,  that  vain 
glory  of  conquest  which  men  most  admire;  and  to 
which  they  affix,  more  than  to  any  thing  else,  the  idea 


of  grandeur:  and  God  delivers  him  up  to  a  ridiculous 
superstition,  which  men  of  good  sense  and  understand¬ 
ing  despise  most,  and  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
weak  or  grovelling. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  solemnizing  new 
festivals,  and  perpetually  at  new  banquets,  in  which 
he  quaffed  with  his  usual  intemperance.  After  having 
spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  entertain¬ 
ment  was  proposed  to  him.  He  met  accordingly, and 
there  were  twenty  guests  at  table.  He  drank  to  the 
health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  then  pledged 
them  severally.  After  this,  calling  for  Hercules’s 
cup,  which  held  six  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he 
poured  it  all  down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the 
company.  Proteas  by  name,  and  afterwards  pledged 
him  again,  in  the  same  enormous  bumper.  He  had 
no  sooner  swallowed  it,  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor. 

“  Here,  then,”  cries  Seneca,3  (describing  the  fatal 
effects  of  drunkenness,)  “  is  this  hero,  invincible  by  all 
the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  by  the  dangers  of 
sieges  and  combats,  by  the  most  violent  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold;  here  he  lies,  conquered  by  his  intem¬ 
perance,  and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of 
Hercules.” 

In  this  condition  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
and  carried  half  dead  to  his  palace.  The  fever  con¬ 
tinued,  though  with  some  considerable  intervals,  in 
which  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  marching  of  his  land  forces,  being 
persuaded  he  should  soon  recover.  But  at  last,  finding 
himself  past  all  hopes,  and  his  voice  beginning  to  fail, 
he  drew  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdic- 
cas,  with  orders  to  convey  his  corpse  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  weakness,* *  he  however 
struggled  with  death,  and  raising  himself  upon  his  el¬ 
bow,  presente.d  his  soldiers  (to  whom  he  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  this  last  testimony  of  friendship,)  his  dying  hand 
to  kiss.  After  this,  his  principal  courtiers  asking  to 
whom  he  left  the  empire:  he  answered,  “  To  the  most 
worthy;”  adding,”  that  he  foresaw  the  decision  of  this 
would  give  occasion  to  strange  funeral  games  after  his 
decease.”  And  Perdiccas,  inquiring  farther  at  what 
time  they  should  pay  him  divine  honours;  he  replied, 
“  When  you  are  happy.”  These  were  his  last  words, 
and  soon  after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve. 
He  died  in  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  first  year  of 
the  cxivth  Olympiad. 

No  one, say  s  Plutarch  and  Arrian, 
suspected  then  that  Alexander  had  A.  M.  3683. 
been  poisoned;  and  yet  it  is  at  this  Ant.  J.  C.  321. 

time  that  such  reportsgenerallypre- 

vail.  But  the  state  of  his  body  proved  that  he  did  not 
die  by  that  means;  for  all  bis  chiefofficers  disagreeing 
among  themselves,  the  corpse,  though  it  lay  quite 
neglected  for  several  days  in  Babylon,  which  stands 
in  a  hot  climate,  did  not  show  the  least  symptoms  of 
putrefaction.  The  true  poison  which  brought  him  to 
his  end  was  wine,  which  has  killed  many  thousands 
besides  Alexander.  It  was  nevertheless  believed  af¬ 
terwards,  that  this  prince  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
treachery  of  Antipater’s  sons;  that  Cassander,  the 
eldest  of  them,  brought  the  poison  from  Greece;  that 
Iolas,  his  younger  brother,  threw  the  fatal  draught 
into  Alexander’s  cup,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer;  and 
that  he  cunningly  chose  the  time  of  the  great  feast 


i  Josephus  contra  Appion.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
f  God  gives  him  this  name  in  Isaiah. 


«  Alexandrum  tot  itinera,  tot  prselia,  tot  hiemes,  per  quas, 
victa  temporsm  locorumque  difficultate,  transient,  tot ^nu- 

mina.ex  ig:oto  cadentia,  tot  maria  tutum  dimiseront  .  ior 

temperantia  bibendi  et  ille  Herculaneus  ac  fatalis  scjpbus 
condidit.  Senec.  Epist.  83.  ....liitnm 

*  Quanquam  violentia  morbi  dilabebatur,  .  ' 

tamen  erectus,  dextram  omnibus,  qui  ea,.n  '  r.firc, 
lent,  porrexit.  duis  autem,  illam  osculari  non  ciurereg 
quae  jam  fato  oppressa,  maxirai,  exerc  \ Max  1  v. 

maaitate  quam  spiritu  vividiore,  suffiert  ?  Val.  Max.  1.  *. 

C'.\t  is  pretended  that  this  poison  was  an  extremelywld 

water,  which  distils  dr°p  by  dro(n  from  acrimo- 

called  Nonacris.  Very  l.tt  «  ”  reCe.Lvc9  it,  vhoae  ex- 

nioos,  that  it  corrodes  who  c  e  We  are  told  that 

iT  was  brought  for'this  horricTpurpose  from  Greece  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  in  a  vessel  of  the  latter  sort. 
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mentioned  before, in  order  that  the  prodigious  quanti¬ 
ty  of  wine  he  then  drank,  might  conceal  the  true  cause 
of  his  death.  The  state  of  Antipater’s  affairs  at  that 
time,  gave  some  grounds  for  this  suspicion.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  had  been  recalled  with  no  other 
view  than  to  ruin  him,  because  of  his  rual-administra- 
tion  during  his  vice-royalty  ;  and  it  was  not  altogether 
improbable,  that  he  commanded  his  own  son  to  com¬ 
mit  a  crime,  which  would  save  his  own  life,  by  taking 
away  that  of  his  sovereign.  An  undoubted  circum¬ 
stance  is,  that  he  could  never  wash  out  this  stain;  and 
that  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  Macedonians  detested  him 
as  a  traitor  who  had  poisoned  their  king.  Aristotle 
was  also  suspected,  but  with  no  great  foundation. 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life  by  poison  or  by 
excessive  drinking,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  prediction 
of  the  JYlagi  and  soothsayers,  with  regard  to  his  dying 
in  Babylon,  so  exactly  fulfilled.  It  is  certain  and  in¬ 
disputable,  that  God  had  reserved  to  himself  alone  the 
knowledge  of  futurity;  and  if  the  soothsayers  and 
oracles  have  sometimes  foretold  things  which  really 
came  to  pass,  they  could  do  it  in  no  other  way  than 
by  their  impious  correspondence  with  devils,  who  by 
their  penetration  and  natural  sagacity,  find  out  several 
methods  whereby  they  dive  to  a  certain  degree  into 
futurity,  with  regard  to  approaching  events;  and  are 
enabled  to  make  predictions,  which  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  reach  of  human  understanding,  are  not 
et  above  that  of  malicious  spirits  of  darkness.  The 
nowledge  those  evil  spirits  have  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  precede  and  lead  to  an  event;1  the  part 
they  frequently'  bear  in  it,  by  inspiring  such  of  the 
wicked  as  are  given  up  to  them,  with  the  thoughts  and 
desire  of  doing  certain  actions,  and  committing  cer¬ 
tain  crimes;  an  inspiration  to  which  they  are  sure 
those  wicked  persons  will  consent;  by  these  things, 
devils  are  enabled  to  foresee  and  foretell  certain  par¬ 
ticulars.  They,  indeed,  often  mistake  in  their  con¬ 
jectures,  but  God  also  sometimes  permits  them  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  them,2  in  order  to  punish  the  impiety  of  those, 
who,  in  contradiction  to  his  commands,  inquire  their 
fate  of  such  ly  ing  spirits. 

The  moment  that  Alexander’s  death  was  known, 
the  whole  palace  echoed  with  cries  and  groans.  The 
vanquished  bewailed  him  with  as  many  tears  as  the 
victors.  The  grief. for  his  death  occasioning  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  many  good  qualities,  while  all  his 
faults  were  forgotten.  The  Persians  declared  him  to 
have  been  the  most  just,  the  kindest  sovereign  that 
ever  reigned  over  them ;  the  Macedonians  the  best,  the 
most  valiant  prince  in  the  universe ;  and  all  exclaimed 
against  the  gods  for  having  enviously  bereaved  man¬ 
kind  of  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the  height  of 
his  fortune.  The  Macedonians  imagined  they  saw 
Alexander,  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  air,  still  lead  them 
on  to  battle,  besiege  cities,  climb  walls,  and  reward 
such  as  had  distinguished  themselves.  They  then 
reproached  themselves  for  having  refused  him  divine 
honours;  and  confessed  they  had  been  ungrateful  and 
impious,  for  bereaving  him  of  a  name  Ee  so  justly 
merited. 

After  paying  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and 
tears,  they  turned  their  whole  thoughts  and  reflections 
on  themselves,  and  the  sad  condition  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  Alexander’s  death.  They  considered 
that  they  were  on  the  farther  side  (with  respect  to 
Macedonia)  of  the  Euphrates,  without  a  leader  to 
head  them,  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  who  abhor¬ 
red  their  new  yoke.  As  the  king  died  without  nomina¬ 
ting  his  successor,  a  dreadful  futurity  presented  itself 
to  their  imagination;  and  exhibited  nothing  but  divi¬ 
sions,  civil  wars,  and  a  fatal  necessity  of  still  shedding 
their  blood,  and  of  opening  their  former  wounds,  not 
to  conquer  Asia, but  only  to  give  a  king  to  it:  and  to 


i  Dffimones  perversis  (solent)  malefacta  suadere,  de  quo¬ 

rum  moribus  certi  sunt  qufid  sint  ei9  talia  suadentibus  con- 

sensuri.  Suadent  autem  miris  invisibilibus  modis.  S.  Mu- 
gust.  de  Divinat.  Datmon.  p.  509. 

a  Facile  est  et  non  incongruum,  ut  omnipotens  et  justus 

ad  eormn  pcenam  quibus  ista  praedicuntur — occulto  apparatu 

minist.eiiorum  suorum  etiam  spirit ihus  talibus  aliquid  divi- 
nationiy  impertiat.  5.  Avg.  de  Div.  Quccst.  ad  Simplic,  1. 
u  Quast.  3 
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raise  to  the  throne  perhaps  some  mean  officer  or  wick 
ed  wretch. 

This  great  mourning  was  not  confined  merely  to 
Babylon,  but  spread  over  all  the  province;  and  the 
news  of  it  soon  reached  Darius’s  mother.  One  of  her 
grand-daughters  was  with  her,  still  inconsolable  for 
the  loss  of  Hephaestion  herhusband.and  the  sight  of 
the  public  calamity  recalled  all  her  private  woes.  But 
Sysigambis  bewailed  the  several  misfortunes  of  her 
family,;  and  this  new  affliction  awaked  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  all  its  former  sufferings.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Darius  was  but  just  dead,  and  that  this 
unfortunate  mother  solemnized  the  funeral  of  two  sons 
at  the  same  time.  She  wept  the  living  no  less  than 
the  dead:  “Who  now,”  would  she  say,  “will  take 
care  of  my  daughters'?  where  shall  we  find  another 
Alexander?”  She  would  fancy  she  saw  them  again 
reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity,  and  that  they  had  lo9t 
their  kingdom  a  second  time;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  now  Alexander  was  gone  they  had  no  refuge  left. 
At  last  she  sunk  under  her  grief.  This  princess,  who 
had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father, 
her  husband,  of  fourscore  of  her  brothers,  who  were 
murdered  in  one  day  by  Ochus,and  to  say  all  in  one 
word,  that  of  Darius  her  son,  and  the  ruin  of  her  fami¬ 
ly  ;  though  she  had,  I  say,  submitted  patiently  to  all 
these  losses,  she  however  had  not  strength  sufficient 
to  support  herself  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  She 
w  ould  not  take  any  sustenance,  and  starved  herself  to 
death,  to  avoid  surviving  this  last  calamity. 

After  Alexander’s  death,  great  contentions  arose 
among  the  Macedonians,  about  appointing  him  a 
successor;  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  in  its 
proper  place.  After  seven  days  spent  in  confusion 
and  disputes,  it  was  agreed  that  Aridaeus,  bastard 
brother  to  Alexander,  should  be  declared  king,  and 
that  in  case  Roxana,  who  was  eight  months  gone  with 
child,  should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  he  should  share 
the  throne  in  conjunction  with  Aridteus,  and  that 
Perdiccas  should  have  the  care  of  both;  for  Aridaeus 
was  an  idiot,  and  wanted  a  guardian  as  much  as  a 
child. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having  embalmed 
the  king’s  corpse  after  their  manner,  Aridaeus  was 
appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
Ammon.  Two  whole  years  were  employed  in  prepa¬ 
ring  for  this  magnificent  funeral,3  which  made  Olympi¬ 
as  bewail  the  fate  of  her  son,  who  having  had  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  rank  himself  among  the  gods,  was  so  long  de¬ 
prived  of  burial;  a  privilege  generally  allowed  to  the 
meanest  of  mortals. 

SECTION  XIX.— THE  JUDGMENT  WHICH  WE  ARE 
TO  FORM  OF  ALEXANDER. 

The  reader  would  not  be  satisfied,  if,  after  having 
given  a  detail  of  Alexander’s  actions,  I  should  not 
here  take  notice  of  the  judgment  which  we  are  to 
form  of  them;  especially  as  authors  have  entirely 
differed  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
this  prince.  Some  have  applauded  him  with  a  kind 
of  ecstacy  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  hero,  which  opi¬ 
nion  seems  to  be  the  most  prevalent:  others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  represented  him  in  such  colours  as  at 
least  sully,  if  not  quite  eclipse,  the  splendour  of  his 
victories. 

This  diversity  of  sentiment  denotes  that  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  qualities;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  good 
and  evil,  virtues  and  vices,  were  never  more  equally 
blended  in  any  prince.4 *  But  this  is  not  all;  for  Alex¬ 
ander  appears  very  different,  according  to  the  times  or 
circumstances  in  which  we  consider  him,  as  Livy  has 
very  justly  observed.  In  the  inquiry  he  makes  concern¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  Alexander’s  arms,  supposing  he  had 
turned  them  towards  Italy,  he  discovers  in  him  a  kind 
of  double  Alexander;6  the  one  wise,  temperate,  ju- 


*  jElian.  1.  xiii.  c.  30. 

4  Luxuria,  industrid ;  comitate,  arrogantia ;  malis  bonis- 
que  artibus  mixtus.  Tacit. 

*  Et  loquimur  de  Alexandro  nondum  merso  secundis 
rebus,  quarum  nemo  intolerantior  fuit.  Qui  si  ex  babitu 
novse,  fortunes,  novique,  ut  ita  dicam,  ingenii,  quod  sibi 
victor  induerat,  speeletur,  Dario  magis  simiiis  qudm  Alex 
andro  in  Italiam  veriisset, et  exercitum  Macedonias  oblituns. 
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dicious,  brave,  intrepid,  but  at  the  same  time  prudent 
and  circumspect;  the  other  immersed  in  all  the  wan¬ 
tonness  of  a  haughty  prosperity;  vain,  proud,  arro¬ 
gant,  fiery;  softened  by  voluptuousness,  abandoned 
to  intemperance  and  excesses;  in  a  word,  resembling 
Darius  rather  than  Alexander;  and  having  made  the 
Macedonians  degenerate  into  all  the  vices  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  by  the  new  turn  of  mind,  and  the  new  manners 
he  assumed  after  his  conquests. 

I  shall  have  an  eye  to  this  plan  in  the  account  1  am 
now  to  give  of  Alexander’s  character,  and  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  under  two  aspects, and  in  a  manner  two  eras; 
first,  from  his  youth  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  which  followed  soon  after;  and  se¬ 
condly,  from  that  victory  to  his  death.  The  former 
will  exhibit  to  us  great  qualities  with  few  defects  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  idea  the  heathens  had  of  these:)  the 
second  will  represent  to  us  enormous  vices;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  splendour  of  so  many  victories,  very 
little  true  or  solid  merit,  even  with  regard  to  warlike 
actions,  a  few  battles  excepted,  in  which  he  sustained 
his  reputation. 

First  Part. 

We  are  first  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  happy  disposition,  cultivated  and  improved  by 
an  excellent  education.  He  had  a  great,  noble,  and 
generous  soul.  He  delighted  in  beneficence  and  libe¬ 
rality;1  qualities  he  had  acquired  in  his  infant  years. 
A  young  lad,  whose  business  it  was  to  gather  up 
and  throw  the  balls  when  he  played  at  tennis,  to  whom 
he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him  a  good  lesson  on 
that  subject.  Ashe  always  threw  the  ball  to  the  other 
players,  the  king,  with  an  angry  air,  cried  to  him, 

“  And  am  I  then  to  have  no  ball?” — “  No,  Sir,”  replied 
the  lad,  “you  do  not  ask  me  for  it.”  This  witty  and 
ready  answer  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  prince,  who 
fell  a  laughing,  and  afterwards  was  very  liberal  to  him. 
After  this,  there  was  no  occasion  to  excite  him  to  acts 
of  generosity ;  for  he  would  be  quite  angry  with  such 
as  refused  them  at  his  hands.  Finding  Phocion  con¬ 
tinue  inflexible  on  this  head,  he  told  him  by  letter, 
••  that  he  would  no  longer  be  his  friend,  in  case  he  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  of  his  favours.” 

Alexander,  from  his  early  years,  as  if  he  had  been 
sensible  of  the  mighty  things  to  which  he  w'as  born, 
endeavoured  to  shine  on  all  occasions,  and  appear  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  so 
strong  a  love  for  glory;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
ambition,  which  is  considered  by  Christians  as  a  great 
vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  heathens  as  a  great  vir¬ 
tue.  It  was  that  which  made  Alexander  support  with 
courage  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  necessary  for  those 
who  would  distinguish  themselves,  in  the  exercises 
both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  accustomed  very 
early  to  a  sober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  uncorrupted 
with  luxury  or  delicacy  of  any  kind;  a  way  of  life 
highly  advantageous  to  young  soldiers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world  had 
a  nobler  education  than  Alexander.  He  was  very 
conversant  in  eloquence,  poetry,  polite  learning,  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  most  abstracted  and  most 
sublime  sciences.  How  happy  was  he  in  meeting 
with  so  great  a  preceptor!  None  but  an  Aristotle 
was  fit  for  an  Alexander.  I  am  overjoyed  to  find  the 
disciple  pay  so  illustrious  a  testimony'of  respect  to  his 
master,  by  declaring  he  was  more  indebted  to  him  in 
one  sense  than  to  his  father.  A  man  who  thinks  and 
speaks  in  this  manner,  must  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  effects  of  this  were  soon  seen.  Can  we  ad¬ 
mire  too  much  the  great  solidity  and  judgment  which 
this  young  prince  discovered  in  his  conversation  with 
the  Persian  ambassadors?  his  early  wisdom,  whilst, 
in  his  youth,  he  acted  as  regent  during  his  father’s  ab¬ 
sence,  and  pacified  the  feuds  which  had  broken  out  in 
Macedonia?  his  courage  and  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Chceronea,  in  which  he  so  gloriously  distinguished 
himself? 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  see  him  wanting  in  respect  to 
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his  father  at  a  public  banquet,  and  even  employing 
severe,  insulting  expressions  on  that  occasion.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  affront  which  Philip  put  upon 
Olympias  his  mother,  in  divorcing  her,  transported 
him  in  a  manner  out  of  himself;  but  still  no  pretence, 
no  injustice  or  violence,  can  either  justify  or  excuse 
such  usage  to  a  father  and  a  king. 

He  afterwards  discovered  more  moderation,2  wheD 
on  occasion  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  discourses 
held  by  his  soldiers  in  an  insurrection,  he  said,  “  That 
nothing  was  more  royal,  than  for  a  man  to  hear  with 
calmness  himself  ill  spoken  of,  at  the  time  he  is  doing 
good.”  It  has  been  observed,3  that  the  great  prince 
of  Conde  did  not  think  any  thing  more  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  this  conqueror,  than  the  noble  haughtiness 
with  which  he  spoke  to  the  rebellious  soldiers,  who 
refused  to  follow  him:  “  Go,”  says  he,  “  ungrateful, 
base  wretches,  and  proclaim  in  your  country,  that  you 
have  abandoned  your  king  among  nations  who  will 
obey  him  better  than  you.  Alexander,”  says  that 
prince,  “abandoned  by  his  own  troops  among  barba¬ 
rians,  who  were  not  yet  completely  conquered,  be¬ 
lieves  himself  so  worthy  of  commanding  over  others, 
that  he  did  not  think  men  could  refuse  to  obey  him. 
Whether  he  were  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks 
or  Persians,  it  was  the  same  to  him.  He  fancied,  that 
wherever  he  found  men,  he  found  subjects.”  Alex¬ 
ander’s  patience  and  moderation,  which  I  took  notice 
of  at  first,  are  no  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

The  first  years  of  his  reign  are  perhaps  the  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  That  at  twenty  years  of  age  he 
should  be  able  to  appease  the  intestine  feuds  which 
raged  in  the  kingdom;  that  he  either  crushed  or  sub¬ 
jected  foreign  enemies,  and  those  of  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  kind;  that  he  disarmed  Greece,  most  of  the  na¬ 
tions  whereof  had  united  against  him;  and  that  in 
less  than  two  years,  he  should  have  enabled  himself 
to  execute  securely  those  plans  his  father  had  so  wisely 
projected;  all  this  supposes  a  presence  of  mind,  a 
strength  of  soul,  a  courage,  an  intrepidity,  and,  what 
is  more  than  all,  a  consummate  prudence;  qualities 
which  form  the  character  of  the  true  hero. 

This  character  he  supported  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  expedition  against  Da¬ 
rius  till  the  time  mentioned  by  us.  Plutarch  *  very  just¬ 
ly  admires  the  bare  plan  of  it,  as  the  most  heroic  act 
that  ever  was.  He  formed  it  the  very  instant  he  as¬ 
cended  the  throne,  looking  upon  this  design,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  part  ot  what  he  inherited  from  his  father. 
When  scarce  twenty  y-ears  old,  surrounded  with  dan¬ 
gers  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  finding  his 
treasury  drained  and  encumbered  with  debts  to  the 
amount  of  200  talents,5  which  his  father  had  contract¬ 
ed;  with  an  army  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that 
of  the  Persians;  in  this  condition,  Alexander  already 
turns  his  eyes  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  pro¬ 
poses  no  less  a  conquest  than  that  of  so  vast  an  em¬ 
pire. 

Was  this  the  effect  of  the  pride  and  rashness  of 
youth?  asks  Plutarch.  Certainly  not;  replies  that 
author.  No  man  ever  formed  a  warlike  enterprise 
with  so  great  preparations,  and  such  mighty  succours, 
by  which  I  understand  (continues  Plutarch)  magna¬ 
nimity,  prudence,  temperance,  and  courage;  prepa¬ 
rations  and  aids,  with  which  he  was  supplied  by  phi¬ 
losophy ,  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied  ;  to  that  we 
may  affirm,  that  he  was  as  much  indebted  for  his  con¬ 
quests  to  the  lessons  of  Aristotle  his  master,  as  to 
the  instructions  of  Philip  his  father. 

We  may  add,  that  according  to  all  the  maxims  of 
war,  Alexander’s  enterprise  must  naturally  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Such  an  army  as  his,  though  not  a  very 
great  one,  consisting  of  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
that  is,  of  the  best  troops  at  that  time  in  the  world, 
trained  up  to  war  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
inured  to  toils  and  dangers, formed  by  a  happy  expe¬ 
rience  to  all  the  exercises  of  sieges  and  battles,  ant- 
mated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  past  victories, 
by  the  hopes  of  an  immense  booty,  and  still  more  by 
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their  hereditary  and  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the 
Persians;  such  troops,  I  say,  headed  by  Alexander, 
were  almost  sure  of  conquering  an  army,  composed 
indeed  of  an  infinite  number  of  men,  but  of  few  sol¬ 
diers. 

The  swiftness  of  the  execution  was  answerable  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  project.  After  having  gained  the 
affections  of  all  his  generals  and  officers,  by  an  un¬ 
paralleled  liberality;  and  of  all  his  soldiers  by  an  air 
of  goodness,  affability,  and  even  familiarity,  which, 
so  far  from  debasing  the  majesty  of  a  prince,  adds  to 
the  respect  which  is  paid  him,  such  a  zeal  and  tender¬ 
ness,  as  is  proof  against  all  things:  after  this,  I  say, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  astonish  his  enemies 
by  bold  enterprises,  to  terrify  them  by  examples  of  se¬ 
verity;  and,  lastly,  to  win  them  by  acts  of  humanity 
and  clemency.  He  succeeded  wonderfully  in  these. 

_  The  passage  of  the  Granicus,  followed  by  a  famous 
victory ;  the  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Miletus  and  Ha¬ 
licarnassus  showed  to  Asia  a  young  conqueror,  to 
whom  no  part  of  military  knowledge  was  unknown. 
The  razing  of  the  latter  city  to  the  very  foundations, 
spread  a  universal  terror;  butthe  allowing  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  liberties  and  ancient  laws  to  all  those 
who  submitted  cheerfully,  made  the  world  believe 
that  the  conqueror  had  no  other  view  than  to  make 
nations  happy,  and  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  last- 
ting  peace. 

His  impatience  to  bathe  himself,  when  covered  with 
sweat,  in  the  river  Cydnus,  might  be  looked  upon  as 
a  giddy,  juvenile  action,  unworthy  of  his  dignity;  but 
we  must  not  judge  of  it  from  the  manners  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age.  'I  he  ancients,  all  whose  exercises  had  a 
reference  to  those  of  war,  accustomed  themselves 
early  to  bathing  and  swimming.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  Rome,  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  after  having 
heated  themselves  in  the  military  exercises  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  running,  wrestling,  and  hurling 
the  javelin,  used  to  plunge  into  the  Tiber,  which  runs 
by  that  city.  By  these  means  they  enabled  themselves 
to  pass  rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy’s  country;  for 
those  are  never  crossed,  but  after  painful  marches, 
and  after  having  long  been  exposed  to  the  sun-beams, 
which,  with  the  weight  of  the  soldier’s  arms,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  make  them  sweat.  Hence  we  may  apolo¬ 
gize  for  Alexander’s  bathing  himself,  which  had  like 
to  have  been  fatal  to  him;  especially  as  he  might  not 
know  that  the  waters  of  this  river  were  so  excessive¬ 
ly  cold. 

The  two  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela,  with  the  siege 
of  Tyre,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  antiquity,  com¬ 
pleted  the  proof  that  Alexander  possessed  all  the 
qualities  which  form  the  great  soldier;  as  skill  in 
making  choice  of  a  field  of  battle;  such  a  presence 
Oif  mind  in  the  heat  of  action,  as  is  necessary  for  the 
giving  out  proper  orders;  a  courage  and  bravery, 
which  the  most  evident  dangers  served  only  to  ani¬ 
mate;  an  impetuous  activity,  tempered  and  guided 
by  such  a  prudent  restraint,  as  will  not  suffer  the  hero 
,  to  be  carried  away  by  an  indiscreet  ardour;  lastly, 
8«ch  a  resolution  and  constancy,  as  is  neither  discon¬ 
certed  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  nor  discouraged  by 
•tifficulties,  though  seemingly  insurmountable,  and 
which  knows  no  other  limits  or  end  but  victory. 

Historians  have  observed  a  great  difference  between 
Alexander  and  his  father,1  in  their  manner  of  making 
war.  Stratagem,  and  even  knavery,  were  the  prevail¬ 
ing  arts  of  Philip,  who  always  acted  secretly,  and  in 
the  dark;  but  his  son  pursued  his  schemes  with  more 
candour  and  without  disguise.  The  one  endeavoured 
to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cunning,  the  otherto  subdue 
Ifcem  by  force.  The  former  discovered  more  art,  the 
Utter  more  magnanimity.  Philip  did  not  look  upon 
•By  methods*  which  conduce  to  conquest,  as  igno¬ 
minious;  but  Alexander  could  never  prevail  upon 
himself  to  employ  treachery.  He  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  draw  over  the  ablest  of  all  Darius’s  generals;  but 
then  he  employed  honourable  means.  When  he 

»  Vincendi  ratio  utrique  diversa.  Hie  apertS,  ille  artibus 
bella  tractabat.  Deceptis  ille  gaudere  hostibus,  hie  palam 
fosis.  Prudentior  ille  eonsilio,  hie  animo  magnificentior 
-r-Nulla  apud  Philippum  turpis  ratio  vincendi.  Justin,  lib. 
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marched  near  Memnon’s  lands,  he  commanded  his 
soldiers,  under  the  severest  penalties,  not  to  make  the 
least  havoc  in  them.  His  design,  by  this  conduct,  was 
either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  or  to  make  the 
Persians  suspect  his  fidelity.  Memnon  also  prided 
himself  in  behaving  with  generosity  towards  Alex 
ander;3  and  hearing  a  soldier  speak  ill  of  that  prince, 
“  I  did  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,”  says  that  general, 
striking  him  with  his  javelin,  “  to  speak  injuriously 
of  that  prince,  but  to  fight  against  him.” 

The  circumstance  which  raises  Alexander  above 
most  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above  himself,  is  the 
use  he  made  of  victory  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  This 
is  the  most  beautiful  incident  of  his  life;  is  the  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  his  interest  to  be  considered,  and 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  appear  truly 
great.  By  the  victory  of  Issus,  he  had  possessed  him¬ 
self,  not  indeed  of  Darius’s  person,  but  of  his  empire. 
Not  only  Sysigambis,  that  king’s  mother,  was  his 
captive,  but  also  his  wife  and  daughters,  princesses, 
whose  beauty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  all  Asia. 
Alexander  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,4  a  conqueror,  free, 
and  not  yet  in  the  bands  of  marriage,  as  an  author 
observes  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  on  a  like  occa¬ 
sion:  nevertheless  his  camp  was  to  those  princesses  a 
sacred  asylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their 
chastity  was  secured,  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue 
itself,  and  so  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  ex¬ 
piring  moments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had 
met  with,  could  not  forbear  lifting  up  his  dying  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  wishing  success  to  so  wise  and 
generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed  his  passions  so 
absolutely. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexander’s  good  qualities,  I 
must  not  omit  one  rarely  found  among  the  great,  and 
which  nevertheless  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
makes  life  happy;  this  is,  his  being  informed  by  a  soul 
capable  of  a  friendship,  tender,  unreserved,  active, 
constant,  void  of  pride  and  arrogance,  in  so  exalted  a 
fortune,  which  generally  considers  itself  only,  makes  its 
grandeur  consist  in  humbling  all  around  it,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  with  servile  wretches,  than  with  frank,  sin¬ 
cere  friends. 

Alexander  endeared  himself  to  his  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers;  treated  them  with  the  greatest  familiarity;  ad 
mitted  them  to  his  table,  his  exercises,  and  conversa¬ 
tions;  was  truly  concerned  for  them  when  involved  iu 
any  calamity,  grieved  for  them  when  sick,  rejoiced  at 
their  recovery,  and  was  interested  in  whatever  befell 
them.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  Hephaestion,  in 
Ptolemy,  in  Craterus,  and  niany  others.  A  prince  of 
real  merit  loses  none  of  his  dignity  by  such  a  familiar¬ 
ity  and  condescension;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  more 
beloved  and  respected  upon  that  very  account.  Every 
man  of  a  tall  stature,  does  notscruple  to  put  himself 
upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  well  knowing 
that  he  shall  overtop  them  all.  It  is  the  interest  of 
truly  diminutive  persons  alone  not  to  vie  in  stature 
with  the  tall,  nor  to  appear  in  a  crowd. 

Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  because  they  were 
sensible  he  was  beforehand  with  them  in  affection. 
This  circumstance  made  the  soldiers  strongly  desirous 
to  please  him, and  fired  them  with  intrepidity;  hence 
they  were  always  ready  to  execute  all  his  orders, 
though  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  dan- 
ers;  thismade  them  submit  patiently  to  the  severest 
ardships,  and  threw  them  into  the  deepest  affliction, 
whenever  they  happened  to  give  him  any  room  for 
discontent. 

In  the  picture  which  has  hitherto  been  given  of 
Alexander,  what  was  wanting  to  complete  his  glory? 
Military  virtue  has  been  exhibited  in  i  ts  utmost  splen¬ 
dour;  goodness,  clemency,  moderation,  and  wisdom, 
have  crowned  it,  and  added  such  a  lustre,  as  greatly 
enhances  its  value.  Let  us  suppose,  that  Alexander, 
at  this  juncture,  to  secure  his  glorv  and  his  victories, 
stops  short  in  his  career;  that  he  himself  checks  his 
ambition,  and  raises  Darius  to  the  throne  with  the 
same  hand  that  had  dispossessed  him  of  it;  makes 
Asia  Minor,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  free  and  in- 
dependent  of  Persia:  that  he  declares  himself  pro- 
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lector  of  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece,  in  no 
other  view  than  to  secure  them  their  liberties,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  respective  laws  and  customs;  that 
he  afterwards  returns  to  Macedonia,  and  there,  conten¬ 
ted  with  the  lawful  bounds  of  his  empire,  makes  all  his 
glory  and  delight  consist  in  rendering  his  people  hap¬ 
py,  in  procuring  for  them  abundance  of  all  things,  in 
seeing  the  laws  put  in  execution,  and  making  justice 
flourish;  in  causing  virtue  to  be  had  in  honour,  and 
endearing  himself  to  his  subjects:  in  fine,  that  now 
become,  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  much  more  so 
by  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  the  admiration  ofthe  whole 
world,  he  sees  himself,  in  some  measure,  the  arbiter 
of  all  nations;  and  exercises,  over  the  minds  of  men, 
such  an  empire,  as  is  infinitely  more  lasting  and  ho¬ 
nourable  than  that  which  is  founded  on  fear  only; 
supposing  all  this  to  have  happened,  would  ever  any 
prince  have  been  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  revered,  as 
Alexander1? 

To  adopt  such  a  resolution,  a  greatness  of  soul,  and 
a  most  refined  taste  for  true  glory,  are  required,  such 
as  is  seldom  met  with  in  history.  Men  generally  do 
not  consider  that  the  glory  which  attends  the  most 
shining  conquests,*  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  reputation 
of  a  prince,  who  has  despised  and  trampled  upon  am¬ 
bition,  and  knows  how  to  give  bounds  to  universal 
power.  But  Alexander  was  far  from  possessing  these 
happy  qualities.  His  uninterrupted  felicity,  that  never 
experienced  adverse  fortune,  intoxicated  and  changed 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  no  longer  appeared  the 
same  man;  and  I  do  not  remember,  that  ever  the 
poison  of  prosperity  had  a  more  sudden  or  more  forct 
ble  effect  than  upon  him. 

Second  Part. 

From  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  was  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  in  which  Alexander  displayed  all  the 
courage  and  abilities  of  a  great  warrior,  we  see  the 
virtues  and  noble  qualities  of  this  prince,  degenerate 
on  a  sudden,  and  make  way  for  the  grossest  vices  and 
most  brutal  passions.  If  we  sometimes,  through  the 
excesses  to  which  he  abandons  himself,  perceive  some 
bright  rays  of  humanity,  gentleness,  and  moderation, 
these  are  the  effects  of  a  happy  natural  disposition, 
which,  though  not  quite  extinguished  by  vice,  is  how¬ 
ever  governed  by  it. 

Was  ever  enterprise  more  wild  and  extravagant 
than  that  of  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya;  of 
exposing  his  army  to  the  danger  of  perishing  with 
thirst  and  fatigue:  of  interrupting  the  course  of  his 
victories,  and  giving  his  enemy  time  to  raise  a  new 
army,  merely  for  the  sake  of  marching  so  far,  in  order 
to  get  himself  named  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  and 
purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate,  a  title  which  could  only 
render  him  contemptible'? 

How  mean  it  was  in  Alexander,*  to  omit  always  in 
his  letters,  after  Darius’s  defeat,  the  Greek  word, 
which  signifies  health ,3  except  in  those  he  wrote  to 
Phocion  and  Antipater!  As  if  this  title,  because 
employed  by  other  men,  could  have  degraded  a  king, 
who  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  procure,  at  least  to  wish, 
all  his  subjects  the  enjoyment  ofthe  felicity  implied  by 
that  word. 

Of  all  vices,  none  is  so  grovelling,  none  so  un¬ 
worthy,  not  only  of  a  prince,  but  of  a  man  of  honour,  as 
drunkenness;  its  bare  name  is  intolerable,  and  strikes 
us  with  horror.  How  infamous  a  pleasure  is  it  to 
spend  whole  days  and  nights  in  carousing,  to  continue 
these  excesses  for  weeks  together;  to  pride  one’s 
self  in  exceeding  other  men  in  intemperance,  and  to 
endanger  one’s  life  in  no  other  view  than  to  gain  such 
a  victory!  Not  to  mention  the  infamous  enormities 
that  attend  these  debauches,  how  shocking  it  is  to 
hear  the  frantic  discourses  of  a  son,  who,  intoxicated 
with  the  fumes  of  wine,  industriously  strives  to  defame 
his  father,  to  suliy  his  glory,  and,  lost  to  all  shame, 
scruples  not  to  prefer  himself  to  him'?  Drunkenness 


»  Scis  ubi  vera  principis,  ubi  sempiterna  sit  gloria— Ar 
eus,  et  statuas,  aras  etiam  templaque  demolitur  et  obscurat 
oblivio  ;  contra,  contemptor  ambitionis,  et  infinitas  potential 
domitor  ac  frasnator  animus  ipsa  vetustate  florescit.  Plin. 
jn  Pan.  Trajan. 

»  Pjut.  in  Pkoc.  p.  (49.  *  Xmgn*. 
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is  only  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  these  excesses 
It  betrays  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  but  does  not 
place  them  there.  Alexander,  puffed  up  by  his  victo¬ 
ries,  greedy  and  insatiable  of  praise,  intoxicated  with 
the  mighty  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit,  jea¬ 
lous  of,  or  despising  all  mankind,  is  able  in  his  sobei 
moments  to  conceal  his  sentiments;  but  no  sooner 
is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  shows  himself  to  be  what  he 
really  is. 

What  shall  we  say  of  his  barbarously  murdering  an 
old  friend;  who,  though  indiscreet  and  rash,  was  yet 
his  friend1?  Of  the  death  of  the  most  honest  man  in 
all  his  court,  whose  only  crime  was  his  refusing  to  pay 
him  divine  homage?  Of  the  execution  of  two  of  his 
principal  officers,  who  were  condemned,  though  no¬ 
thing  could  be  proved  against  them,  and  on  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicions? 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alexan¬ 
der,  according  to  most  historians,  gave  into,  and 
which  are  not  to  be  justified:  to  speak  of  him,  there¬ 
fore,  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror;  qualities 
with  respect  to  which  he  isgenerally  considered,  and 
which  have  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  ages  and 
nations;  all  we  now  have  to  do,  is,  to  examine  whe¬ 
ther  this  esteem  be  so  well  grounded  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  to  the  battle  of  Issus 
and  the  siege  of  Tyre  inclusively,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that  Alexander  was  a  great  warrior  and  an  illus¬ 
trious  general.  But  yet  I  doubt  very  much,  whether, 
during  these  first  years  of  his  exploits,  he  ought  to  be 
set  above  his  father  Philip;  whose  actions,  though  not 
so  dazzling,  are  however  as  much  applauded  by  good 
judges,  and  those  of  the  military  profession.  Philip, 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found  all  things  unset¬ 
tled.  He  himself  was  obliged  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  not  supported  by  the  least 
foreign  assistance.  He  alone  raised  himself  to  the 
power  and  grandeur  to  which  he  afterwards  attained. 
He  was  obliged  to  train  up,  not  only  his  soldiers,  but 
his  officers;  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  military  exer¬ 
cises;  to  inure  them  to  the  fatigues  of  war;  and  to 
his  care  and  abilities  a)one,  Macedonia  owed  the  rise 
of  the  celebrated  phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  best  troops 
the  world  had  then  ever  seen,  and  to  which  Alexander 
owed  all  his  conquests.  How  many  obstacles  stood 
in  Philip’s  way,  before  he  could  possess  himself  of  the 
power  which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  had  suc¬ 
cessively  exercised  over  Greece!  The  Greeks,  who 
were  the  bravest  people  in  the  universe,  would  not 
acknowledge  him  for  their  chief,  till  he  acquired 
that  title  by  wading  through  seas  of  blood,  and  by 
gaining  numberless  conquests  over  them.  Thus  we 
see,  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  Alexander’s  exe¬ 
cuting  his  great  design ;  the  plan  whereof,  and  most 
excellent  instructions  relative  to  it,  had  been  laid 
down  to  him  by  his  father.  Now,  will  it  not  appear 
a  much  easier  task,  to  subdue  Asia  with  Grecian  ar¬ 
mies,  than  to  subject  the  Greeks,  who  had  so  often 
triumphed  over  Asia? 

But  without  carrying  farther  the  parallel  of  Alex¬ 
ander  with  Philip,  which  all,  who  do  not  consider  he¬ 
roes  according  to  the  number  of  provinces  they  have 
conquered,  but  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  actions, 
must  give  in  favour  of  the  latter:  what  judgment  are 
we  to  form  of  Alexander,  after  his  triumph  oyer  Da¬ 
rius;  and  is  it  possible  to  propose  him,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  model  worthy  the  imitation 
of  those  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  great  soldiers 
and  illustrious  conquerors?  . 

In  this  inquiry,  I  shall  begin  w'ith  that  which  is 
unanimously  agreed,  by  all  the  writers  on  this  subject, 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  solid  glory  of  a  hero;  I 
mean  thejustness  of  the  war  in  which  he  engages,  with¬ 
out  which  he  is  not  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  but  an 
usurper  and  a  robber.  Alexander,  in  making  Asia 
the  seat  of  war,  and  turning  his  arms  against  Darnw, 
had  a  plausible  pretence  for  it;  because  the  Persian* 
had  been  in  all  ages,  and  were  at  that  time,  professed 
enemies  to  the  Greeks,  over  whom  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  generalissimo,  and  whose  injuries  he  therefore 
might  think  himself  justly  entitled  to  revenge.  But 
then,  what  right  had  Alexander  over  the  great  num- 
8  3  A 
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ber  of  nations,  who  did  not  know  even  the  name  of 
Greece,  and  had  never  done  him  the  least  injury'? 
The  Scythian  ambassador  spoke  very  judiciously, 
when  he  addressed  him  in  these  words:  “  What  have 
we  to  do  with  thee?  We  never  once  set  our  feet  in 
thy  c«  untry.  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed 
to  be  ignorant  of  thee,  and  the  place  from  whence 
thou  comest?  Thou  boastcst,  that  the  only  design  of 
thy  marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers;  thou  thyself  art 
the  greatest  rohber  in  tne  world.”  This  is  Alexan¬ 
der’s  exact  character,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
rejected. 

A  pirate  spoke  to  him  to  the  same  effect,  and  in 
stronger  terms.  Alexander  asked  >  him  what  right  he 
had  to  infest  the  seas?  “The  same  that  thou  hast,” 
replied  the  robber  with  a  generous  liberty,  “  to  infest 
the  universe;  but  because  I  do  this  in  a  small  ship, 
I  am  called  a  robber;  and  because  thou  actest  the 
same  part  with  a  great  fleet,  thou  art  entitled  a  con¬ 
queror.”  This  was  a  witty  and  just  answer,  says  St.  Aus¬ 
tin,2  who  has  preserved  this  small  fragment  of  Cicero. 

If  therefore  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim, 
and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  of  its  being  so,  that 
every  war,  undertaken  merely  from  views  of  ambition, 
is  unjust;  and  that  the  prince  who  begins  it  is  guilty 
of  all  the  sad  consequences,  and  ail  the  blood  shed  on 
that  occasion:  what  idea  ought  we  to  form  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  last  conquests?  Was  ever  ambition  more  ex¬ 
travagant,  or  rather  more  furious,  than  that  of  this 
prince?  Coming  from  a  little  spot  of  ground;3  and 
forgetting  the  narrow  limits  of  his  paternal  domains, 
after  he  has  far  extended  his  conquests;  has  subdued, 
not  only  the  Persians,  but  also  the  Bactrians  and  In¬ 
dians;  has  added  kingdom  to  kingdom :  after  all  this, 
I  say,  he  still  finds  himself  pent  up;  and  determined 
to  force,  if  possible,  the  barriers  of  nature,  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  discover  a  new  world,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  millions  of  men  to  his  ambition  or  curiosity. 
It  is  related  that  Alexander,* *  upon  Anaxarchus  the 
philosopher’s  telling  him  that  there  were  an  infinite 
number  of  worlds,  wept  to  think  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  conquer  them  all,  since  he  had  not 
yet  conquered  one.  Is  it  wrong  in  Seneca6  to  com¬ 
pare  these  pretended  heroes,  who  have  gained  renown 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  ruin  of  nations,  to  a  confla¬ 
gration  and  a  flood,  which  lay  waste  and  destroy  all 
things;  or  to  wild  beasts,  who  live  merely  by  blood 
and  slaughter? 

Alexander,6  passionately  fond  of  glory,  of  which  he 


1  Eleganter  et  veraciter  Alexandro  illi  Magno  comprehen- 
sus  pirata  respondit.  Nam  cum  idem  rex  hominem  interro- 
gasset,  quid  ei  videretur  ut  mare  haberet  iniestum  ;  ilje,  li¬ 
bera  contumacia:  Quod  tibi,  inquic  ut  orbem  terrarum. 
Sed  quia  id  ego  exiguo  navigio  facio,  latro  vocor  ;  quia  tu 
magna  classe,  imperator.  Refert  Nonius  Marc,  ex  Cicer. 
Sderep.  a  St.  Aust.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  iv.  c.  iv. 

*  Agebat.  infelir.em  Alexandrum  furor  aliena  devastandi, 
et  ad  ignota  mittebat — Jam  in  uniini  regnum  multa  regna 
conjecit ;  (or  congessit)  jam  Grteui  Persasquo  eundem  ti- 
ment :  jam  etiam  a  Dario  liberte  naliones  jugum  accipiunt. 
Hie  tamen,  ultra  Oceanum  Solemque,  indignatur  ab  Herou- 
lis  Liberique  vestigiis  victoriam  flectere,  ipsi  natural  vim 
parat — et,  ut  ita  dicam,  mundi  claustra,  perrumpit.  Tania 
est  cteeitas  mentium,  et  tunta  initiorum  suorum  oblivio.  Ille 
modo  igriobilis  anguli  non  sine  controversia  Dominus,  detec- 
to  fine  terrarum,  per  suum  rediturus  orbem,  tristis  est, 
Senec.  Epist.  94  &  119. 

*  Alexandro  pectus  insatiabile  laudis,  qui  Anaxarcho — in- 
numerabiles  mundos  esse  referenti ;  Heu  me,  inquit,  mise- 
rum,  quod  ne  uno  quidem  adhuc  potitus  sum  !  Angusiaho- 
mini  possessio  glorite  fuit,  quse  Deorunr  omnium  domicilio 
sufFecit.  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  cap.  14. 

*  Exitio  gentium  clari,  non  minores  fuere  pestes  morta- 
lium,  quern  inundatio— quam  conflagralio.  Senec.  Nat. 
Quasi,  lib.  iii.  in  Prrrfat. 

«  Homo  glorite  deditus,  cujus  nee  naturam  nec.  modum 
noverat,  Herculis  vestigia  sequens,  ac  ne  ibi  quidem  resis- 
tens,  ubi  ilia  defecerant.  Quid  illi  (Herculi)  simile  liabebat 
vesanus  adolesccns,  cui  pro  virtule  erat  felix  temeritas? 
Hercules  niiiil  sibi  vicit :  orbem  terrarum  transivit,  non  con- 
eupiscendo,  sed  vindicando.  Quid  vinceret  malorum  hostis 
bonorum  vindex,  terrarum  marisque  pacator?  At  hie  ti 
pueritia  latro,  gentiumque  vastator,  tarn  bostium  pernicies 
quam  amicorum,  qui  summum  bonum  duoeret  terrori  esse 
cunctis  mortalibus  ;  oblilus,  non  ferncissima  tantum  sed  ig- 
navissima  quooue  animalia  timeri  ob  virus  malum.  Senec. 
de  Benef.  1.  i.  c.  13. 


neither  knew'  the  nature  nor  just  bounds,  prided  him¬ 
self  upon  treading  in  the  steps  of  Hercules,  and  even 
in  carrying  his  victorious  arni9  farther  than  he.  What 
resemblance  was  there,  says  the  same  Seneca,  between 
that  wise  conqueror  and  this  frantic  youth,  who  mis¬ 
took  his  successful  rashness  for  merit  and  virtue? 
Hercules,  in  his  expeditions,  made  no  conquests  for 
himself.  He  overran  the  universe  as  the  subduer  of 
monsters,  the  enemy  of  the  wicked,  the  avenger  of 
the  good,  and  the  restorer  of  peace  by  land  and  sea. 
Alexander,  on  the  contrary, an  unjust  robber  from  his 
youth,  a  cruel  ravager  of  provinces,  an  infamous 
murderer  ofhis  friends,  makes  his  happiness  and  glo¬ 
ry  consist  in  making  himself  formidable  to  all  mortals, 
forgetting  that  not  only  the  fiercest  animals,  but  even 
the  vilest,  make  themselves  feared  by  their  venom. 

But  leaving  this  first  consideration,  which  repre¬ 
sents  conquerors  to  us  as  so  many  scourges  sent  by 
the  wrath  of  heaven  into  the  world  to  punish  the  sins 
of  it,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  latter  conquests 
of  Alexander  abstractedly  in  themselves,  in  order  to 
see  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  actions  of  this  prince 
diffuse  a  splendour  that  dazzles  and  astonishes  the 
imagination,  which  is  ever  fond  of  the  great  and  mar¬ 
vellous.  His  enthusiastic  courage  raises  and  trans¬ 
ports  all  who  read  his  history,  as  it  transported  himself. 
But  ought  we  to  give  the  name  of  bravery  and  valour 
to  a  boldness  that  is  equally  blind,  rash,  and  impetu¬ 
ous;  a  boldness  void  of  all  rule,  that  will  never  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  has  no  other  guide  than  a 
senseless  ardour  for  false  glory,  and  a  wild  desire  of 
distinguishing  itself,  at  any  price?  This  character 
suits  only  a  military  robber,  who  has  no  attendants; 
whose  own  life  is  alone  exposed;  and  who,  for  that 
reason,  may  be  employed  in  some  desperate  action; 
but  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  a  king,  for 
he  owes  his  life  to  all  the  army  and  his  whole  king¬ 
dom.  If  we  except  some  very  rare  occasions,  on 
which  a  prince  is  obliged  to  venture  his  person,  and 
share  the  danger  with  his  troops  in  order  to  preserve 
them ;  he  ought  to  call  to  mind,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier. 
True  valour  is  not  desirous  of  displaying  itself,  is  no 
ways  anxious  about  its  own  reputation,  but  is  solely 
intent  on  preserving  the  army.  It  steers  equally  be¬ 
tween  a  timid  prudence,  that  foresees  and  dreads  all 
difficulties,  and  a  brutal  ardour  which  industriously 
pursues  and  confronts  dangers  of  every'  kind.  In  a 
word,  to  form  an  accomplished  general,  prudence  must 
soften  and  direct  the  too  fiery  temper  of  valour;  as 
valour  in  return  must  animate  and  warm  the  coldness 
and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander? 
When  we  peruse  his  history,  and  follow  him  to  sieges 
and  battles,  we  are  perpetually  alarmed  forhts  safety, 
and  that  of  his  army;  and  conclude  every  moment 
that  they  are  upon  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  Here 
we  see  a  rapid  flood,  which  is  going  to  draw  in  and 
swallow  up  this  conqueror:  there  we  behold  a  craggy 
rock,  w'hich  he  climbs,  and  perceives  round  him  sol¬ 
diers,  either  transfixed  by  the  enemy’s  darts,  or  thrown 
headlong  by  hugestones  from  precipices.  We  tremble 
when  we  perceive  in  a  battle  the  axe  just  ready  to 
cleave  his  head  ;  and  much  more  when  we  behold  him 
alone  in  a  fortress,  whither  his  rashness  had  drawn  him, 
exposed  to  all  the  javelins  of  the  enemy.  Alexander 
was  ever  persuaded,  that  miracles  would  be  wrought 
in  his  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
reasonable,  as  Plutarch  observes;  for  miracles  do  not 
always  happen;  and  the  gods  at  last  are  weary  of 
guiding  and  preserving  rash  mortals,  who  abuse  the 
assistance  they  afford  them. 

,  Plutarch,  in  a  treatise,7  where  he  makes  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Alexander,3  and  exhibits  him  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  hero,  gives  a  long  detail  of  the  several  wounds 
he  received  in  every  part  of  his  body;  and  pretends 
that  the  only  design  of  fortune,  in  thus  piercing  him 
with  wounds,  was  to  make  his  courage  more  conspi- 
cuous.  A  renowned  warrior,  whose  eulogium  Plutarch 

’  Pint,  de  fortun.  Alex.  Orat.  II.  p.  341. 

*  3  his  treatise,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  seems  a  juvenile 
performance,  and  has  very  muclt  the  air  of  declamation. 
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has  drawn  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  did  not 
judge  in  this  manner.  Some  persons  applauding  him 
for  a  wound  he  had  received  in  battle,1  the  general 
himself  declared,  that  it  was  a  fault  which  could  only 
be  excused  in  a  young  man,  and  justly  deserved  cen¬ 
sure.  It  has  been  observed  in  Hannibal’s  praise,  and 
I  myself  have  taken  notice  of  it  elsewhere,  that  he 
never  was  wounded  in  all  his  battles.2  I  cannot  say 
whether  Caesar  ever  was. 

The  last  observation,  which  relates  in  general  to 
Alexander’s  expeditions  in  Asia,  must  necessarily 
lessen  very  much  the  merit  of  his  victories,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  reputation ;  and  this  is  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  nations  against  whom  he  fought.  Livy, 
in  a  digression,  where  he  inquires  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  Alexander’s  arms,  in  case  he  had 
turned  them  towards  Italy;  and  where  he  shows  that 
Rome  would  certainly  have  checked  his  conquests,  in¬ 
sists  strongly  on  the  reflection  in  question.  He  op¬ 
poses  to  this  prince,  in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great 
number  of  illustrious  Romans,  who  would  have  re¬ 
sisted  him  on  all  occasions;  and  in  the  article  of  pru¬ 
dence,  that  august  senate,  which  Cineas,  to  give  a 
more  noble  idea  of  it  to  Pyrrhus  his  sovereign,  said, 
was  composed  of  so  many  kings.  “Had  he  march¬ 
ed,"  says  Livy,3  “  against  the  Romans, he  would  soon 
have  found,  that  he  was  no  longer  combating  against 
a  Darius,  who,  encumbered  with  gold  and  purple,  the 
vain  equipage  of  his  grandeur,  and  dragging  after 
him  a  multitude  of  women  and  eunuchs,  came  as  a 
prey  rather  than  as  an  enemy;  and  whom  Alexander 
conquered  without  shedding  much  blood,  and  with¬ 
out  wanting  any  other  merit,  than  that  of  daring  to 
despise  what  was  really  contemptible.  He  would 
have  found  Italy  very  different  from  India,  through 
which  he  marched  in  a  riotous  manner,  his  army 
quite  stupified  with  wine;  particularly  when  he 
should  have  seen  the  forests  of  Apulia,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Lucania,  and  the  still  recent  footsteps  of  the 
defeat  of  Alexander  his  uncle,  king  of  Epirus,  who 
there  lost  his  life.”  The  historian  adds,  that  he 
speaks  of  Alexander,  not  yet  depraved  and  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  prosperity,  whose  subtle  poison  worked  as 
strongly  upon  him,  as  upon  any  man  that  ever  lived; 
and  he.  concludes,  that  being  thus  transformed,  he 
would  have  appeared  very  different  in  Italy,  from 
what  he  had  seemed  hitherto. 

These  reflections  of  Livy  show,  that  Alexander 
partly  owed  his  victories  to  the  weakness  of  his  ene¬ 
mies;  and  that,  had  he  met  with  nations  as  courageous 
and  as  well  inured  to  all  the  hardships  of  war  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  commanded  by  as  able,  experienced  gene¬ 
rals  as  those  of  Rome,  his  victories  would  not  have 
been  either  so  rapid  orso  uninterrupted.  Nevertheless, 
these  are  the  points  from  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  a  conqueror.  Hannibal  and  Sci'pio  are  consi¬ 
dered  as  two  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  lived, 
and  for  this  reason:  because  both  of  them  not  only 
understood  perfectly  the  military  science,  but  their  ex¬ 
perience,  their  abilities,  their  resolution  and  courage, 
were  put  to  the  trial,  and  set  in  the  strongest  light. 
Now,  should  we  give  to  either  of  them  an  unequal 
antagonist,  one  whose  reputation  is  not  answerable  to 
theirs,  we  shall  no  longer  have  the  same  idea  of  them ; 
and  their  victories,  though  supposed  alike,  appear  no 
longer  with  the  same  lustre,  nor  deserve  the  same 
applause. 

Mankind  are  but  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  shining 
actions  and  a  pompous  exterior,  and  blindly  abandon 
themselves  to  prejudices  of  every  kind.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Alexander  possessed  very  great  qualities; 
but  if  we  throw  into  the  other  scale  his  errors  and  vi- 


1  Timotheus,  Plat,  in  Pelop.  p.  278. 
a  Mention  is  made  of  but  one  single  wound 
»  Non  jam  cum  Dario  rem  esse  dixisset,  quern  mulierum 
lie  spadonum  agmen  trahentem,  inter  purpuram  atque  au- 
rum,  oneratum  fortun®  su®  apparatibus,  prsdam  verius 
quam  hostem,  nihil  aliud  quam  bene  ausus  vana  contemne. 
re,  incruentus  devicit.  Longe  alius  Italic,  quam  India;, 
per  quam  temuiento  agmine  commissabundus  incessit,  visus 
illi  habitus  esset,  saltus  Apuli®  ac  monies  Lucanos  cerneuti, 
et  vestigia  recentin  domestic®  cladis,  ubi  avunculus  ejus 
nuper,  Epiri  rex  Alexander  absumptus  erat.  Liv  l.ix.  n.  17. 


ces,  the  presumptuous  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own 
merit,4  the  high  contempt  he  had  for  other  men,  not 
excepting  his  own  father;  his  ardent  thirst  of  praise 
and  flattery;  his  ridiculous  notion  of  making  himself 
believed  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter;  of  ascribing  divini¬ 
ty  to  himself;  of  requiring  a  free  victorious  people  to 
pay  him  a  servile  homage,  and  prostrate  themselves 
ignominiously  before  him;  his  abandoning  himself  so 
shamefully  to  wine;  his  violent  anger,  which  rises  to 
brutal  ferocity ;  the  unjust  and  barbarous  execution 
of  his  bravest  and  most  faithful  officers,  and  the 
murder  of  his  most  worthy  friends  in  the  midst  of 
feasts  and  carousals;  can  any  one,  says  Livy,  believe, 
that  all  these  imperfections  do  not  greatly  sully  the 
reputation  of  a  conqueror?  But  Alexander’s  frantic 
ambition,  which  knows  neither  laws  nor  limits;  the 
rash  intrepidity  with  which  he  braves  dangers,  with¬ 
out  the  least  reason  or  necessity;  the  weakness  and 
ignorance  of  the  nations  (totally  unskilled  in  war) 
against  whom  he  fought;  do  not  these  enervate  the 
reasons  for  which  he  is  thought  to  have  merited  the 
surname  of  Great,  and  the  title  of  Hero?  I  leave 
the  decision  of  the  question  to  the  prudence  and  equi¬ 
ty  of  my  reader. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  all  orators 
who  applaud  a  prince,  never  fail  to  compare  him  to 
Alexander.  They  fancy  that  when  he  is  once  equal 
led  to  this  king.it  is  impossible  for  panegyric  io  soai 
higher:  they  cannot  imagine  to  themselves  anything 
more  august;  and  think  they  have  omitted  the  stroke 
which  finishes  the  glory  of  a  hero,  should  they  not 
exalt  him  by  this  comparison.  In  my  opinion  this  de¬ 
notes  a  false  taste,  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking;  and  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  say  it,  a  want  of  judgment,  which 
must  naturally  shock  a  reasonable  mind.  For,  as  Alex¬ 
ander  was  invested  with  supreme  power,  he  ought  to 
have  fulfilled  the  several  duties  of  the  sovereignty. 
We  do  not  find  that  he  possessed  the  first,  the  most 
essential  and  most  excellent  virtues  of  a  great  prince, 
which  are  to  be  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  shepherd 
of  his  people;  to  govern  them  by  good  laws;  to  make 
theirtrade,  both  by  land  and  sea,  flourish :  to  encourage 
and  protect  arts  and  sciences,  to  establish  peace  and 
plenty,  and  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  in  any  manner 
aggrieved  or  injured;  to  maintain  an  agreeable  har¬ 
mony  between  all  orders  of  the  state,  and  make  them 
conspire,  in  due  proportion,  to  the  public  welfare;  to 
employ  himself  in  doing  justice  to  all  his  subjects,  to 
hear  their  disputes,  and  reconcile  them ;  to  consider 
himself  as  the  father  of  his  people,  as  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  their  necessities,  and  to  procure  them  the 
several  enjoyments  of  life.  Now  Alexander,  who 
almost  a  moment  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  left 
Macedonia,  and  never  returned  back  into  it,  did  not 
endeavour  at  any  of  these  things,  which  however  are 
the  chief  and  most  substantial  duties  of  a  great  prince. 

He  seems  possessed  of  such  qualities  only  as  are  of 
the  second  rank,  I  mean  those  of  vvar;  and  these  are 
all  extravagant,  are  carried  to  the  rashest  and  moat 
odious  excess,  and  to  the  extremes  of  folly  and  fury 
whilst  his  kingdom  is  left  a  prey  to  the  rapine  and 
exactions  of  Antipater;  and  all  the  conquered  pro¬ 
vinces  abandoned  to  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
governors,  who  carried  their  oppressions  so  far,  that 
Alexander  was  forced  to  put  them  to  death.  Nor  do 
his  soldiers  appear  to  be  better  regulated;  for  these, 
having  plundered  the  wealth  of  the  East,  after  the 
prince  had  given  them  the  highest  marks  of  his  bene¬ 
ficence,  grew  so  licentious,  so  disorderly,  so  debauched 
and  abandoned  to  vices  of  every  kind,  that  he  was 
forced  to  pay  their  debts  by  a  largess  of  1,500,0001. 
What  strange  men  were  these!  how  depraved  their 
school!  how  pernicious  the  fruit  of  their  victories!  Is 
it  doing  honour  to  a  prince,  is  it  adorning  his  panegy¬ 
ric,  to  compare  him  with  such  a  model? _ 

4  Referre  in  tanto  rege  piget  superbam  mutationem  yes- 
tis,  et  desideratas  hum!  jacentium  adulationee,  etiam  viclis 
Macedonibus  graves,  neduin  victoribus;  et  fffida  supplicia 
et  inter  vinum  et  epulas  c®des  amicorum,  et  vanitatem  emen- 
tiend®  stirpis.  Quid  si  vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior.  quid 
si  trux  ac  prrefervida  ira?  (nec  quicquam  dubium  inter 
scriptores  refero)  nullano  haec  damna  imperatoriii  virtutibus 
ducirnus  ?  Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  18. 
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The  Romans,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  held  Alexan¬ 
der’s  memory  in  great  veneration;  but  I  very  much 
question,  whether  in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  so  great  a 
man.  Caesar  seeing  his  statue  iu  a  temple  in  Spain,' 
during  his  government  of  that  country  after  his  prastor- 
ship,  could  not  forbear  gr  oaning  and  sighing,  when  he 
compared  the  few  glorious  actions  achieved  by  him¬ 
self,  with  the  mighty  exploits  of  this  conqueror.  It 
was  said  that  Pompey,in  one  of  his  triumphs,  appeared 
dressed  in  that  king’s  surtout.  Augustus  pardoned 
the  Alexandrians,  for  the  sake  of  their  founder.  Ca¬ 
ligula,  in  a  ceremony  in  which  he  assumed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  w'ore  Alexander’s  coat 
of  mail.  But  no  one  carried  his  veneration  for  this 
monarch  so  far  as  Caracalla.  He  used  the  same  kind 
of  arms  and  goblets  as  that  prince;  he  had  a  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx  in  his  army;  he  persecuted  the  Peri¬ 
patetics,  and  would  have  burned  all  the  books  of 
Aristotle  their  founder,  because  he  was  suspected  to 
have  conspired  with  those  who  poisoned  Alexander. 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that,  if  an  impar¬ 
tial  person  of  good  sense  reads  Flularch’s  lives  of 
illustrious  men  with  attention,  they  will  leave  such  a 
tacit  and  strong  impression  in  his  mind,  as  will  make 
him  consider  Alexander  one  of  the  least  valuable 
among  them.  But  how  strong  would  the  contrast  be 
found,  had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminondas,  of  Hannibal 
and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  too  much 
regretted!  How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  set 
off  with  all  his  titles,  and  surrounded  by  all  his  con¬ 
quests,  even  if  considered  in  a  military  light,  when 
compared  to  those  heroes,  who  where  truly  great,  and 
worthy  their  exalted  reputation  I 

SECTION  XX.—  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PERSIANS, 

GREEKS,  AND  MACEDONIANS,  BY  MONS.  BOSSUET, 

BISHOP  OF  MEAUX. 

The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  inserting 
here,  part  of  the  admirable  reflections  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,2  on  the  character  and  government  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  with  whose  history 
we  have  been  engaged. 

The  Greek  nations,  several  of  whom  had  at  first 
lived  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  having 
studied  the  arts  of  civil  polity,  imagined  they  were 
able  to  govern  themselves,  and  most  of  their  cities 
formed  themselves  into  commonwealths.  But  the 
wise  legislators,  who  arose  in  every  country,  as  a 
Thales,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Pittacus,  a  Lycurgus,  a  Solon, 
and  many  others  mentioned  in  history,  prevented 
liberty  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness.  Laws, 
drawn  up  with  great  simplicity,  and  few  in  number, 
awed  the  people,  held  them  in  their  duty,  and  made 
them  all  conspire  to  the  general  good  of  the  country. 

The  idea  of  liberty  which  such  a  conduct  inspired  was 
wonderful.  For  the  liberty  which  the  Greeks  figured 
to  themselves  was  subject  to  the  law,  that  is  to  reason 
itself,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole  nation. 
They  would  not  let  men  rise  to  power  among  them. 
Magistrates,  who  were  feared  during  their  office,  be¬ 
came  afterwards  private  men,  and  had  no  authority 
but  wliat  their  experience  gave  them.  The  law  was 
considered  as  their  sovereign ;  it  was  she  who  appoint¬ 
ed  magistrates,  prescribed  the  limits  of  their  power, 
and  punished  tneir  mal-administration.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  government  was.,  that  the  citizens  bore  so 
much  the  greater  lore  to  their  country,  as  all  shared  in 
the  government  of  it;  and  as  every  individual  was 
capable  of  attaining  its  highest  dignities. 

The  advantage  which  accrued  to  Greece  from  phi¬ 
losophy,  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  its  form  of 
government,  is  incredible.  The  greater  freedom  these 
nations  enjoyed,  the  greater  necessity  there  was  to 
settle  the  laws  relating  to  manners  and  those  ot 
society,  agreeably  to  reason  and  good  sense.  From 
Pythagoras,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Archytas, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  a  multitude  more,  the 
Greeks  received  their  noble  precepts. 


*  Dion.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  S3.  App.  de  Bell.  Mithrid.  p.  253. 
Dion.  1.  li.  p.  454.  Id.  1. lix.  p.  653.  Id.  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  873. 
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But  why  should  we  mention  phi.osophers  only1? 
The  writings  of  even  the  poets,  which  were  in  every 
body’s  hands,  amused  them  very  much,  but  instructed 
them  still  more.  The  most  renowned  of  conquerors 
considered  Homer  as  a  master,  who  taught  him  to 
govern  wisely.  This  great  poet  instructed  people,  no 
less  happily,  in  obedience,  and  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thus  educated,  saw  the  delicacy 
of  the  Asiatics:  their  dress  and  beauty,  emulating  that 
of  women,  they  held  them  in  the  utmost  contempt. 
But  their  form  of  government,  that  had  no  other  rule 
than  their  prince’s  will,  which  took  place  of  all  laws, 
not  excepting  the  most  sacred,  inspired  them  with 
horror;  and  the  barbarians  were  the  most  hateful  of 
objects  to  Greece. 

The  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  the  most 
early  times,3  and  it  was  become  almost  natural  to 
them.  A  circumstance  which  made  them  delight  so 
much  in  Homer’s  poems,  was  his  celebrating  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  victories  of  Greece  over  Asia.  Or.  the 
side  of  Asia  was  Venus,  that  is  to  say,  the  pleasures, 
the  idle  loves,  and  effeminacy;  on  that  of  Greece,  was 
Juno,  or  in  other  words,  gravity  with  conjugal  affec¬ 
tion,  Mercury  with  eloquence,  and  Jupiter  with  wise 
policy.  With  the  Asiatics  was  Mars,  an  impetuous 
and  brutal  deity,  that  is  to  say,  war  carried  on  with 
fury:  with  the  Greeks,  Pallas,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
science  of  war  and  valour,  conducted  by  reason.  The 
Grecians,  from  this  time,  had  ever  imagined, that  un¬ 
derstanding  and  true  bravery  were  natural  as  well  as 
peculiar  to  them.  They  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  Asia’s  design  to  conquer  them;  and  in  bowing  to 
this  yoke,  they  would  have  thought  they  had  subjected 
virtue  to  pleasure,  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  true  cou¬ 
rage  to  brutal  strength,  which  consisted  merely  in 
numbers. 

The  Greeks  were  strongly  inspired  with  these  sen¬ 
timents,  when  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes, 
invaded  them  with  armies  so  prodigiously  numerous  as 
exceeds  ail  belief.  The  Persians  found  often,  to  their 
cost,  the  great  advantage  which  discipline  has  over 
multitudes  and  confusion;  and  how  greatly  superior 
courage  (when  conducted  by  skill)  is  to  a  blind  im¬ 
petuosity. 

Persia,  after  having  been  so  often  conquered  by  the 
Greeks,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sow  divisions  among 
them ;  and  the  height  to  which  conquest  had  raised  the 
latter,  facilitated  the  design.  As  fear,4  held  them  in 
the  bands  of  union,  victory  and  security  dissolved 
them.  Having  been  always  used  to  fight  and  conquer, 
they  no  sooner  believed  that  they  had  no  longer  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the  Persians,  than  they 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other. 

Among  the  several  republic^ of  which  Greece  was 
composed,  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  were  undoubtedly 
the  chief.  These  two  great  commonwealths,  whose 
manners  and  conduct  were  directly  opposite,  perplex¬ 
ed  and  incommoded  one  another,  iu  the  common  de¬ 
sign  they  had  of  subjecting  all  Greece;  so  that  they 
were  eternally  at  variance,  and  this  more  from  the  con¬ 
trariety  of  interests,  than  an  opposition  of  tempers 
and  disposition. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  subject  themselves  to 
either:  for  besides  that  every  one  of  them  desired  to 
live  free  and  independent,  they  were  not  pleased  with 
the  government  of  either  of  those  two  commonwealths. 
We  have  shown,  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that  the 
Peloponnesian,  and  other  wars,  were  either  owing  to, 
or  supported  by,  the  reciprocal  jealousy  of  Lacedasmon 
and  Athens.  But  at  the  same  time  that  this  jealousy 
disturbed, it  supported  Greece  in  some  measure;  and 
kept  :t  from  being  dependent  on  either  of  those  repub¬ 
lics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  state  and  con¬ 
dition  of  Greece;  after  which,  the  whole  secret  of  their 
politics  was  to  keep  up  these  jealousies,  and  foment 
these  divisions.  Lacedaemon,  being  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious,  was  the  first  that  made  them  engage  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  quarrels.  The  Persians  took  part  in  them,  with 
a  view  of  subjecting  the  whole  nation;  and  industrious 
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to  make  the  Greeks  weaken  one  another,  they  only 
waited  for  the  favourable  instant  to  crush  them  alto¬ 
gether.  Already  the  cities  of  Greece  considered,1  in 
their  wars,  only  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  they  called 
the  great  king,  or  the  king,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if 
they  already  thought  themselves  his  subjects.  How¬ 
ever,  when  Greece  was  upon  the  brink  of  slavery,  and 
ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  genius,  the  spirit  of  the  country, 
not  to  rouse  and  take  the  alarm.  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Lacedaemonia,  made  the  Persians  tremble  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  show'ed  that  they  might  be  humbled.  Their 
weakness  was  still  more  evident  by  the  glorious  retreat 
of  the  10,000  Greeks,  who  had  followed  the  Younger 
Cyrus. 

It  was  then  that  all  Greece  saw  more  plainly  than 
ever,  that  it  possessed  an  invincible  body  of  soldiery, 
which  was  able  to  subdue  all  nations;  and  that  nothing 
but  its  feuds  and  divisions  could  subject  it  to  an  enemy, 
who  was  too  weak  to  resist  it  when  united. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  a  prince  whose  abilities  were 
equal  to  his  valosr,  took  so  great  advantage  of  the 
divisions  which  reigned  between  the  various  cities  and 
commonwealths,  that  though  his  kingdom  was  but 
small,  yet,  as  it  was  united,  and  his  power  absolute, 
he  at  last,  partly  by  artifice  and  partly  by  strength, 
rose  to  greater  power  than  any  of  the  Grecian  states, 
and  obliged  them  all  to  march  under  his  standards 
against  the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  state  of 
Greece  when  Philip  lost  his  life,  and  Alexander  his 
son  succeeded  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  designs  he 
had  projected. 

The  Macedonians,  at  his  accession,  were  not  only 
well  disciplined  and  inured  to  toils,  but  triumphant: 
and  become,  by  so  many  successes,  almost  as  much 
superior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  valour  and  discipline, 
as  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  superior  to  the  Persians, 
and  to  such  nations  as  resembled  them. 

Darius,  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  Alexander’s 
time,  was  a  just,  brave,  and  generous  prince;  was  be¬ 
loved  by  his  subjects,  and  wanted  neither  good  sense 
nor  vigour  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  But,  if  we 
compare  the  two  monarchs;  if  we  oppose  the  genius 
of  Darius,  to  the  penetrating  sublime  one  of  Alexan¬ 
der;  the  valour  of  the  former,  to  the  mighty  invincible 
courage,  which  obstacles  animated,  of  tne  latter;  with 
that  boundless  desire  which  Alexander  possessed,  of 
augmenting  his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all 
things  ought  to  bend  before  him,  as  being  formed  by 
Providence  superior  to  the  rest  of  mortals;  a  belief  with 
which  he  inspired  not  only  his  generals,  but  the  mean¬ 
est  of  his  soldiers,  who  thereby  rose  above  difficulties, 
and  even  above  themselves;  the  reader  will  easily 
judge  which  of  the  monarchs  was  to  be  victorious. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  advantages 
which  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  over  their 
enemies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Persian  empire  to  subsist  any  longer,  when  in¬ 
vaded  by  so  great  a  hero,  and  by  such  invincible 
- - - - - 
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armies.  And  thus  we  discover,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  circumstance  which  ruined  the  empire  of  the 
Persians,  and  raised  that  of  Alexander. 

To  smooth  his  way  to  victory,  the  Persians  happen¬ 
ed  to  lose  the  only  general  who  was  able  to  make 
head  against  the  Greeks,  and  this  was  Memnon  of 
Rhodes.  So  long  as  Alexander  fought  against  this 
illustrious  warrior,  he  might  glory  in  having  vanquish¬ 
ed  an  enemy  worthy  of  himself.  But  in  the  very  in¬ 
fancy  of  a  diversion,  which  began  already  to  distract 
Greece,  Memnon  died,  after  which  Alexander  obliged 
all  things  to  give  way  before  him. 

This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon,  with  a 
splendour  and  magnificence  which  had  never  been 
seen  before;  and, after  having  revenged  Greece;  after 
subduing,  with  incredible  swiftness,  all  the  nations 
subject  to  Persia;  to  secure  his  new  empire'on  every 
side,  or  rather  to  satiate  his  ambition,  and  render  his 
name  more  famous  than  that  of  Bacchus,  he  marched 
into  India,  and  there  extended  his  conquests  farther 
than  that  celebrated  conqueror  had  done.  But  the  mo¬ 
narch,  whose  impetuous  career  neither  deserts,  rivers, 
nor  mountains,  could  stop,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
murmurs  of  his  soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  ease  and 
repose. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  re¬ 
spected,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  god.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  formidable  empire  he  had  acquired,  subsisted 
no  longer  than  his  life,  which  was  but  short,  At  thir¬ 
ty-three  years  of  age,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  de¬ 
signs  that  ever  man  formed,  and  flushed  with  the  surest 
hopes  of  success,  he  died  before  he  had  leisure  to  settle 
his  affairs  on  a  solid  foundation ;  leaving  behind  him  a 
brother,  who  was  an  idiot,  and  children  very  young, 
all  incapable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  such  a  power. 

But  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  fatal  to 
his  family  and  empire,  was  his  having  taught  the  ge¬ 
nerals  who  survived  him,  to  breathe  nothing  but  am¬ 
bition  and  war.  He  foresaw  the  prodigious  lengths 
they  would  go  after  his  death.  To  curb  their  ambi¬ 
tious  views,  and  for  fear  of  mistaking  in  his  conjec¬ 
tures,  he  did  not  dare  to  name  his  successor,  or  the 
guardian  of  his  children.  He  only  foretold  that  his 
friends  would  solemnize  his  obsequies  with  bloody  bat¬ 
tles;  and  he  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  full  of 
the  sad  images  of  the  confusion  which  would  follow 
his  death. 

And  indeed,  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  he  inherited, 
which  his  ancestors  had  governed  during  so  many 
ages,  was  invaded  on  all  sides,  as  a  succession  that 
was  become  vacant;  and  after  being  long  exposed  a 
prey  to  the  strongest,  was  at  last  possessed  by  another 
family.  Thus  this  great  conquenor,  the  most  renowned 
the  world  ever  saw,  was  the  last  king  of  his  family 
Had  he  lived  peaceably  in  Macedon,  the  greatness  of 
his  empire  would  not  have  proved  a  temptation  to  his 
generals;  and  he  would  have  left  to  his  children  the 
kingdom  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  But  rising 
to  too  exalted  a  height  of  power,  he  proved  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  posterity;  and  such  was  the  glorious  fruit 
of  all  his  conquests! 
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Applegate  &  Co.’s  New  Publications. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

PUBLISHERS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 

STATIONERS,  &  BLANK-BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

C  I  N  C  I  N  N  ATI. 

“A  good  book  is  the  best  friend;  the  same  to-day  and  forever.” 


Applegate  &  Co.,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  School,  Classical, 
Theological,  and  Miscellaneous  Books,  which  they  have  constantly  on  hand,  publish  a 
series  of  valuable  Standard  Works,  suitable  for  the  family  circle,  as  well  as  public 
libraries. 

At  this  time,  when  the  press  teems  so  abundantly  with  ephemeral  literature,  the 
thinking  mind  experiences  a  need  of  more  substantial  aliment ;  of  something  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  furnish  not  only  enjoyment  for  the  present,  but  for  after  thought; 
something  on  which  the  mind  shall  delight  to  ponder  in  its  communings  with  itself; 
something,  from  the  perusal  of  which  one  can  arise  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man;  and 
among  their  publications,  they  flatter  themselves  such  books  will  be  found.  It  is  their 
aim  to  select  such  works,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  which  will  cause  them  to  be  sought 
after  by  enlightened  and  discriminating  minds,  and  as  worthy  of  gracing  the  shelves 
of  their  libraries. 

Among  their  publications  may  be  found  the  following,  to  which  they  would  respect¬ 
fully  invite  attention.  To  these  it  is  their  intention  to  add  the  best  works  of  the 
Standard  Historical  and  other  authors,  and  they  trust  that  their  selections  will  be 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  liberal  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  book-buying  public. 


ROLLIN’S  ANCIENT  HISTORY ;  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  sheep  —  spring  hack. 

Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Portraits.  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  Grecians,  and  Macedonians,  including  a 
History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author. 

This  invaluable  work  has  ever  maintained  the  first  rank  of  Standard  Ancient  History.  This 
edition  is  in  a  very  handsome  Library  Style,  and  at  a  price  that  will  enable  all  to  enrich  their 
libraries  with  it. 


Applegate  <&  Go.-s  New  Publications. 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOS.  DICK,  LL.  D. ;  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  sheep- 
spring  hack,  marhled  edges.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  and  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author ;  comprising  the  following  eleven  works : — 

An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  op  Society — The  Philosophy  op  a  Future  State 
— The  Philosophy  of  Religion — The  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Im¬ 
provement  of  Mankind — An  Essay  on  the  Sin  and  Evils  of  Covetousness — 
The  Christian  Philosopher;  or  Science  and  Religion— Celestial  Scenery- 
Sidereal  Heavens,  Planets,  &c. — The  Practical  Astronomer — The  Solar 
System  ;  its  Wonders — The  Atmosphere  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena,  &c. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Dick  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  (being  such  as  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  family  and  made  the  daily  study  of  its  members,  old  and  young;,  that  the  attempt 
to  praise  them  would  be  like  gilding  fine  gold. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  get  up  this  edition  in  a  style  worthy  of  their  merit; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  as  to  paper,  typography,  and  binding 
of  the  work,  neither  of  which  can  be  surpassed  at  the  East  or  West. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  JOSEPHUS ;  1  vol.,  royal  8vo.  The  Writings 

of  Josephus  are  among  the  most  valuable  publications.  On  account  of  their  con¬ 
nection  with  sacred  events,  they  are  particularly  interesting,  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
reader  of  the  Bible,  but  also  to  the  student  of  History. 

No  family,  or  reader  of  History,  should  be  without  the  Works  of  Josephus.  In  the  publication 
of  this  edition,  it  has  been  our  design  so  to  combine  cheapness  and  durability,  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  family.  / 

MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND;  royal  8vo,  library  edition.  The 

History  of  England,  from  the  accession  of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  2  vols,  library  edition. 

No  history  in  the  English  language  has  ever  before  been  sought  after  and  read  with  greater  avidity 
than  the  History  of  England  by  Macaulay,  the  first  of  living  authors.  It  is  indispensable  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  possess  a  reputation  for  ordinary  intelligence,  to  be  in  a  degree  familiar  with  Old 
England’s  tumultuous,  and  we  may  say,  glorious  history!  The  distinguished  reputation  of  Macaulay 
in  the  world  of  letters  renders  any  commendation  of  his  works  unnecessary.  There  are  many 
reasons  that  render  the  present  work  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  American  reader;  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  manner  in  which  Penn,  Washington,  and  others  associated  with  the  early  history  of 
our  Continent,  are  spoken  of. 

CHRISTIANITY,  as  exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  its  Sincere  Professors. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Secker.  1  vol.,  12  mo. 

We  would  recommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  Christians  generally,  as  one  replete  with  sterling 
thought,  and  an  admirable  help  to  self-examination,  being  full  of  illustrations,  and  well  calculated  to 
assist  Christians  in  “  Redeeming  the  time,”  and  maturing  their  graces. 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES’  COMPANION.  1  vol.,  12mo. 

“This  work  is  designed  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  Christian  education  of  young  ladies. 
It  is  a  Companion,  alike  for  the  study,  the  boudoir,  and  the  closet.  The  refinement  and  delicacy  with 
wh.ch  it  touches  on  those  minute  details  of  female  manners,  so  essential  to  the  character  of 
woman ;  its  judicious  suggestions  upon  the  intellectual  and  practical  parts  of  education;  and, 
altogether,  its  healthy  religious  tone,  commend  it  to  those  who  desire  to  see  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  females  of  our  country  a  work  at  once  attractive  and  instructive.” 

LYONS’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

This  is  a  neat  School  Grammar,  tastefully  arranged,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  convenience  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  The  science  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  examples  and 
exercises,  and  the  style  is  easy,  flowing,  and  perspicuous. 


Applegate  cfe  CoSs  New  Publications. 


THE  SPECTATOR.  By  Steele  and  Addison.  There  is  no  work  in  the  English 
language  that  has  been  more  generally  read,  approved,  and  appreciated  than  THE 
SPECTATOR.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  perused  by  persons  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  society  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit.  Of  all  the  writings  of  Addi¬ 
son,  the  Spectator  is  the  most  suited  to  general  reading ;  in  the  style  of  its  com¬ 
position  and  purity  of  dictum  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  has  ever  stood  in  the  first 
rank  among  the  English  classics.  Beside  general  notings  of  the  state  of  English 
society  in  all  its  phases,  at  the  time  and  anterior  to  that  of  writing,  it  inculcates 
sage  maxims,  morals,  and  advice,  applicable  at  all  times.  It  is  bound  in  library 
style,  corresponding  with  our  Dick,  Rollin,  etc. 

ALTISONANT  LETTERS.  By  Rev.  S.  K.  IIoshour.  The  object  of  this  book  is 
to  capacitate  the  young  to  read  with  facility  the  hard  and  unusual  words  of  the 
English  language,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  appended  Vocabulary,  to  learn  the  extent 
of  the  verbiage  of  our  language  not  employed  in  the  usual  intercourse  with  society. 
The  contents  of  these  Letters  are  various,  and  spiced  with  much  good  humor,  afford¬ 
ing  no  common  amusement  and  instruction  to  those  who  study  them  ;  rendering  a 
valuable  aid  to  instructors  of  children,  in  assisting  their  pupils  to  acquire  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  our  language. 

RHINEIIART’S  CHLRCH  HARP.  Containing  a  choice  selection  of  Hymns  and 
Tunes,  which  comprise  a  variety  of  Meters,  etc.,  well  adapted  to  all  Christian 
Churches  and  Singing  Schools  ;  affording  a  valuable  aid  in  giving  life  and  spirit 
both  to  public  and  private  devotion. 

FLEETWOOD’S  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  ;  8v©,  060  pages.  Combining,  with  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Christ,  as  furnished  by  the  Apostles,  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  an 
exposition  of  Scripture,  so  woven  together  as  to  furnish  an  authentic  and  continu¬ 
ous  history  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  from  his  advent  to  his  ascension  ;  together  with 
the  lives  and  sufferings  of  his  holy  Evangelists,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs. 

This  production,  by  one  of  the  first  minds  of  his  age,  lias  been  happily  instrumental  in  settling 

the  wavering,  and  building  the  Christian  up  in  his  most  holy  faith. 

DR.  A.  CLARKE’S  COMPLETE  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TES¬ 
TAMENTS  ;  accompanied  with  Maps,  etc.  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Clarke  is 
most  deservedly  popular,  being  not  only  a  truly  scientific  and  elaborately  learned 
work,  but  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  family  reading.  Liberal  in  his  views,  benevo¬ 
lent  in  his  character,  Christian  in  his  deportment,  and  deeply  learned  in  Scripture 
lore,  and  all  the  science  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns,  Dr.  Claike  pioduced 
a  work  every  way  a,dapted  to  the  wants  of  Bible  students,  preachers,  and  families. 
This  work,  although  the  largest  published  west  of  the  mountains,  is  yet  afforded 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

METHODISM  EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED.  By  Rev.  Jno.  S.  Insktp.  This 
book  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Methodist  Church,  explaining  and  defending  ns 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  government.  Methodists,  who  read  it,  will  find  their 
attachment  to  their  Church  increased,  with  augmented  devotional  feelings.  Every 
Methodist  should  peruse  it. 


Applegate,  &  Co.'s  New  Publications . 


LECTURES  AND  SERMONS.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Black  of  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  This  little  work,  on  the  Goodness,  Wisdom,  and  Benevolence  of 
God,  is  one  that  will  profit  the  reader  by  its  perusal,  affording  many  subjects  of 
thought,  and  awaking  the  profoundest  veneration  and  reverence  of  the  Deity. 

METHODIST  FAMILY  MANUAL.  By  Rev.  C.  S.  Lovell.  The  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  work  of  this  character,  and  those, 
who  use  and  profit  by  it,  will  be  constrained  to  feel  under  deep  obligations  to  the 
author,  for  having  thus  furnished  them  so  valuable  a  family  manual  and  aid  to  the 
means  of  grace  and  practical  duties  of  Christianity.  It  also  contains  the  Disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Church,  with  Scripture  proofs  and  appropriate  questions  to  each 
..  chapter. 

MEDICAL  STUDENT  IN  EUROPE.  By  L.  J.  Frazer,  M.  D.  It  is  said  that  every 
one,  who  travels  in  Europe  and  the  old  world  must  write  a  book  —  tell  the  tale  of 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  has  done.  Yet  all  write  and  tell  something  new  and  of 
interest.  This  book  is  of  modest  pretensions,  but  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
passages  of  deep  interest ;  facts  are  what  the  author  aimed  at,  and  his  descriptions 
of  character,  manners,  customs,  and  country  are  given  in  such  a  style  as  to  impress 
the  reader  with  their  truthfulness. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  COL.  DANIEL  BOONE. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  BLACK  HAWK. 

LIFE  OF  TECUMSEHj  and  of  his  Brother  the  Prophet. 

WESTERN  ADVENTURE.  By  M’ Clung. 

LIFE  AND  ESSAYS  OF  BEN.  FRANKLIN. 

THE  FARMER’S  AND  EMIGRANT’S  HAND  BOOK.  This  book  contains  many 
Recipes,  Tables,  etc.,  not  found  in  any  other  work. 

CRAFTSMAN  OR  FREEMASON’S  GUIDE.  By  C.  Moore,  P.  M. 

iESOP’S  FABLES. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF^  TEXAS,  from  the  first  European  settlements,  in  1682,  down 

to  the  present  time— including  an  account  of  the  Mexican  War,  together  with  the 
Treaty.  Paper. 

A  Kf  HISTORY  OP  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA.  By  L™,™  w.  Hastings. 


MAP  OF  THE  WESTERN  RIFERS  By  S.  W.  Munson.  Being  a  Map  of  the 
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